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South  London  Entomological,  42,  92, 

116,  141,  166,  214,  237,  261 
Species  of  LyCivnid  new  to  the  Palas- 

arctic  Lepidopterous  Fauna,  Note  on 

a,  169 
Sphinx   convolvuli    at    Canterbury    in 

1915,  23;    in    Lincolnshire,    29;    in 

Sussex,  192,  212 
Spiders'  sagacity,  192 
Stephanidffi,   Leach,    a   puzzle    in    the 

nomenclature  of  the  Hymenopterous 

family,  174 
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Stigmonota    leguminana,    39 ;    in   the 

Wicken  district,  19 
Tabanidaj  in  the  New  Forest,  191,  21'2 
The  Genus  Ennomos  (sens,    str.),  with 
I    an  account  of  some  of  its  Hybrids, 

25,  53 
Tobacco  smoke   an  attraction   to  Apa- 

turids,  39 
Tortrix  bellana  (penziana)  in  Durham, 

163 
Trichogrammatidaa  from   Austraha,    a 

new  genus,  102 
Trimen    collection    of    South    African 

Butterflies,  The,  236 

Vagaries  of  Spring,  The,  113 
Vanessa  (Euvanessa)  antiopa  at  Chiches- 
ter, 67  ;  in  Scotland,  188 
Varieties : 

Abraxas  grossulariata,  116 

Acidalia  ornata,  21 

Agriades    coridon,  42,   43,    44.    238  ; 
escheri,  68  ;  thetis,  42,  261,  262 

Agriopis  aprilina,  141,  163 

Anthrocera  filipendulae,  42,  45 

Arctia  caia,  24,  115,  238,  265 

Aricia  medon,  43,  45 

Barathra  brassicae,  66 

Brenthis  pales,  68 

Brephos  parthenias,  79 

Cabera  pusaria,  45 

Celastrinaargiolus,  167 

Chattendenia  (Thecla)  w-album,  42 

Ccenonympha  pamphilus,  42,  43 

Cosymbria  (Ephyra)  pendularia,  80 

Cymatophora  or,  69,  119 

Diaphora  mendica,  45 

Dysstroma  concinnata,  69 

Ennomos  qnercinaria,  43 

Epinephele  jurtina,  68;  tithonus,  43, 
237 

Eriogaster  lanestris,  42 

Euchloe  cardamines,  119,  259 


Yavheties— continued : 

Eupithecia  oblongata,  237 

Gonepteryx  rhamni,  42,  44,  119 

Gonodontis  bidentata,  93 

Lampropteryx  suffumata,  43 

Lasiocampa  quercus,  44 

Leptosia  sinapis,  42 

Luperina  testacea,  43 

Lycajna  arion,  105 

Lymantria  monacha,  90 

Melanargia  galatea,  93 

Melitasa  dictynna,  68  ;  didyma,  68 

Papilio  machaon,  256 

Pararge  megsera,  166 

Plebeius  fegon,  45 

Pieris  brassicas,  116  ;  napi,  42 

Polyomniatus  hylas,   68  :  icarus,  42, 
■  •     43,  45,  213 

Polyploca  flavicornis,  93 

Pyrameis  atalanta,  42 

Eumicia  phlasas,  42,  140 

Salebria  semirubella,  116 

Saturnia  pavonia,  21,  238 

Vanessa  urticsB,  90 

Xanthorhoe  iluctuata,  238 
Variety   of  Barathra  brassic£B,    66 :    of 

Vanessa  urticae,  90 

Wicken  Fen :  Its  past,  its  present  con- 
dition, and  its  future,  1,  260 

Winter  emergence  of  Xanthorhoemon- 
tanata,  41 

Xanthia  erythrago,  Warren  =  palleago, 
Hb.  fig.  442  =  gilvago  var.  palleago, 
Gn,  a  British  insect  ?     Is,  88 

Xanthia  gilvago  in  Durham,  164 

Yellow  form  of  Brephos  parthenias,  79 
Ypsolophus  marginellus  in  Essex,  211 

Zygfena  filipendulffi,  211 


EREATA. 

P.  1,  1,  for  vol.  ixxii  read  xlvii. 

P.  19,  17  from  bottom,  for  vol.  iii  read  vol.  xii. 

P.  88,  4  and  10,  for  Johannis  read  Joannis. 

P.  72,  21  from  bottom,  for  Nycetophagus  read  Mycetophagus ;  20  from  bottom, 
iov  arcnatus  read  arcuatns ;  19  from  bottom,  for  pecticornis  read  pectinicornis ; 
16  from  bottom,  for  Celeopterist  read  Coleopterist. 

P.  104,  24,  for  M.  de  Cerisy  read  M.  Lefebvre  of  Cerisy. 

P.  187,  5  from  bottom,  for  H.  Chapman  read  T.  A.  Chapman. 


ADDENDUM. 
P.  96,  after  Obituary  Notice,  G.  Meade -Waldo,  insert  H.  E.-B. 
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New  Geneva,  Species,  Sub-Species,  arid  Varieties  are  marked  with  an  asterisk. 


Order   PEOTUKA,  p.  44. 
Order  VII.     OETHOPTERA. 


albipennis  (Apterygida),  59 
americana  (Periplaneta),  17 
auricularia  (Forlicula),  16,  17,  19,  59 
auricularia,  var.  forcipata  (Forficula),  17 
australasiie  (Periplaneta),  17 
bicolor  (Staurodeius),  19,  60,  61,  262 
bipunctatus  (Tetrix),  18,  19,  60,  61 
brachyptera  (Metrioptera),  19 
domesticus  (Gryllus),  59 
dorsalis  (Coooeephalus),  60 
elegans  (Chonhippus),  60 
exoleta  (Panchlora),  17 
germanica  (Blattella),  17 
griseoaptera  (Pholidoptera),  19,  60 
grossus  (Mecostethus),  18,  10,  60 
guttata  (Sphodroruantis),  69 
lapponicus  (Ectobius),  17 
lineatus  (Stenobothrus),  18,  61,  261 


maculatus  (Gomphocerus),  18, 19,  61,  262 

JNIantidae,  68,  166 

Mantis,  47 

minor  (Labia),  17,  19 

panzeri  (Ectobius),  19,  59 

parallelus  (Chorthippus),  19,  60,  61,  262 

peregrina  (Schistocerca),  260 

Phasmidffi,  166 

punctatissima  (Leptophyes),  17,  19,  59 

rufipes  (Omocestus),  19,  60 

rufus  (Gomphocerus),  IS,  61,  262 

scabiosae  (Aularches),  153 

subulatus  (Tetrix),  18,  19,  60 

sylvestris  (Nemobius),  17,  19,  59 

Tetrix,  60 

thalassinum  (Meconema),  19,  60 

viridissima  (Phasgonura),  13 

viridulus  (Omocestus),  19,  60,  61 


Order  VIII.     PLECOPTERA. 
variegata  (Nemoura),  246 

Order  IX.     PSOCOPTERA. 


borealis  (Ectopsocus),  134 
briggsi  (Ectopsocus),  62,  63,  134 
*britannicus  (Hyperetes),  134 
cruciatus  (Graphopsocus),  134 
crucial  us  (Stenopsocus),  62 


Ectopsocus,  134 
guesifalicus  (Hyperetes),  134 
imniaculatus  (stenopsocus),  134 
inquilinus  (Lepinotus),  135 


Order  XIII.     ODONATA.  [=  Paeaneueoptera.] 


senea  (Cordulia),  288 

annulatus  (Gordulegaster),  205,  288 

brunneum  (Orthetrura),  248.  287 

cserulescens  (Orthetrum),  205 

Gordulegaster,  143 

cyanea  (iEschna),  205 

cyathigerura  (Enallagma),  204,  20"),  206 

depressa  (Libellula),  112,  205,  288 

dubia  (Leucorrhinia),  206 

elegans  (Ischnura),  '205,  206 

elegans,  var.  rufescens  (Ischnura),  206 

erythrsea  (Crocothemis),  287 

fatime  (Epallage),  249 

fonscolombii  (Sympetrum),  205,  287 


fulva  (Libellula),  248 

grandis  (jEschna),  205,  288 

imperator  (Anax).  204,  205 

isosceles  (JSschna),  249 

juncea  (^Eschna),  205 

mercuriale  (Agrion),  205 

naias  (Erythromma),  206 

nymphula  (Pyrrhosoma),  204,  205,  206, 

246 
nymphula,    var.    melanotum 

soma),  206 
parthenope  (Anax),  248 
pennipes  (Platycnemis),  205,  249,  287 
pratenee  (Brachytron),  288 


(Pyrrho- 
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puella  (Agrion),  205,  206,  288 
pulchellum  (Agrion),  206,  249 
pumilio  (Ischnura),  205 
quadrimaculata  (Libellula),  204 
sanguineum  (Sympetrum),  205 
schneiderii  (Gomphus),  248 
scoticum  (Sympetrum),  205,  206 
splendens  (Calopteryx),  206,  249,  287 


sponsa  (Lestes),  205 
striolatum  (Sympetrum),  205 
tenellum  (Pyrrhosoma),  205 
tenellum,  var.melanotum  (Pyrrhosoma)» 

205 
uncatus  (Onychogomphus),  287 
virgo  (Calopteryx),  205 
vulgatissimus  (Gomphus),  205,  248 


Order  XIV.     THYSANOPTEEA. 


aulmanni  (Heliothrips),  243 
bicornis  (Ehytidothrips),  226 
bicornis  (Sericotlirips),  224,  226 
brunneipennis  (Heliothrips),  243 
brunneus  (Pihipidothrips),  221 
calcarata  (Thrips  =  Bagnalha),  282 
cerealium  (Limothrips),  277 
consociata  (Physothrips),  280 
*errans  (Heliothrips),  243 
fasciatus  (^Eolothrips),  277 
*flavitibia  (Haplothrips),  283 
*gracilicornis   (Sericothrips),   222,   224, 

225,  226 
Haplothrips,  284 
Heliothrips,  243 

inconsequens  (Physopus).  278,  279 
inconsequens  (Tsniothrips),  278 
jordani  iBolacothrips),  282 
latus  (Physothrips),  280 
loti  (Odontothrips),  277 


*nigra  (Thrips),  281 

nigricornis  (Bolacothrips),  282 

nigropilosus  (Thrips),  282 

niveipennis  (Ehipidothrips),  221 

Physothrips,  280 

pisivora  (Kakothrips),  44,  275,  277 

primulas  (Taeniothrips),  277,  279 

pyri  (Tfeniothrips),  278 

Khipidiothrips,  221 

robustus  (Kakothrips),  275 

Sericothrips,  222 

staphylinus  (Sericothrips),  222,  224,225^ 

226,  227, 243  • 
tibialis  (Haplothrips),  284 
ulicis  (Odontothrips),  277 
ulmi  (Scirtothrips),  280 
ulmifoliorum  (Oxy thrips),  280 
ulmifoliorum  (Physopus),  280 
ulmifoliorum  (Thrips),  2^0 
ulmifolurum  (Physopus),  280 


Order  XV.     HEMIPTEEA. 


abietana  (Aphis),  146 
abietis  (Physokermes),  173 
aceris  (Aleurochiton),  174 
acuta  (Cryptotympana),  204 
*alboapicalis  (Siphocoryne),  182 
brassicsB  (Aleyrodes),  174 
britannicus  (Aphidiotus),  172 
cserulea  (Zicrona),  69,  210,  235 
carnosa  (Gesica),  52 
cataphracta  (Orthezia),  173 
ciliatum  (Lecanium),  172 
*clara  (Kobonga),  155 
'eonsanguinea  (Cryptotympana),  203 
danci  (Aphis),  183 
dianthi  (Ehopalosiphum),  149 
devoniensia  (Eriococcus),  173 
elegantula  (Microphy?a),  67 
eragrostidis  (Tycheoides),  52 
festucffi  (Eriopeltis),  172 
floccosa  (Neusteadi),  173 
formicaria  (Forda),  52 
formicarium  (Macrosiphum),  50 
fraxini  (Fonscolombia),  173 
hibernaculorum  (Macrosiphum),  145 
hibernicus  (Daetylopius),  173 
holci  (Aphis),  184 
horvathi  (Trama),  52 
*Hyalopteroides,  51 
Lachnus,  52 


lonicersB  (Aleyrodes),  174 
maculata  (Fulgora).  153 
*myrmecophilum  (Macrosiphum),  49^ 
nigrotuberculata  (Lachniella),  184 
*pallida  (Hyalopteroides),  51 
*picesella  (Macrosiphum),  146 
plantaginis  (Aphis),  52,  183 
prolitella  (Aleyrodes),  174 
Psithyristria,  203 
radicis  (Trama),  52 
rubicola  (Aleyrodes),  174 
salicis  (Chionaspis),  172 
setariae  (Tycheoides),  52 
setulosa  (Tycheoides),  52 
spuria  (Gossyparia),  47 
stellariie  (Brachycolus),  184 
subterranea  (Siphonophora),  50 
sylvestris  (Anthocorie),  247 
tigrina  (Purana),  203 
troglodytes  (Trama),  52 
•tulipaella  (Ehopalosiphum),  146 
ulmi  (Gossyparia),  47 
ulmi  (Tetraneura),  52 
urtica?  (Orthezia),  173 
vaporariorum  (Asterochiton),  174 
variolosum  (Asterolecanium),  171 
vejodovskyi  (Ortheziola),  173 
*vernalis  (Paurops»lta),204 


INDEX. 

Order  XVI.     NEUEOPTEEA. 


u 


alba  (Chrysopa),  108 
aleurodiformis  (Semidalis),  116 
aspersa  (Chrysopa),  108 
communis  (Panorpa),  108 
concinnus  (Hemerobius),  238 
flava  (Chrysopa),  108 
formicarius  (Myrmelion),  46 
germanica  (Panorpa),  108,  215 


hbelluloides  (Palpates) ,  286 
macaronius,  var.  kolyvanensis  (Ascalti^ 

phus),  248,  249 
perla  (Chrysopa),  108 
septempunctata  (Chrysopa),  108 
sinuata  (Nemoptera),  248 
tineiformis  (Coniopteryx),  116 
vittata  (Chrysopa),  108 


Order  XVIII.    LEPIDOPTEEA. 


abbreviata  (Eupithecia),  207 
abietaria  (Boarmia),  43,  142 
abnormalis  (Adrapsa),  154 
abruptaria  (Hemerophila),  167 
acacise  (Theela),  151 
acclaralis  (.Musotima),  154 
aceris  (Acronycta),  11,  22,  191 
achates  (Papilio),  43 
acropenalis  (Platytes),  154 
actaeon  (Adopsea),  212,  263 
actinota  (Acra'a),  68 
actuaria  ((Jraspedia),  153 
aculeata  (Diatroca),  155 
adamata  (Boarmia),  154 
adippe  (Argynnis),  9,  116,  167,  236 
adkmi  (Lycia),  79 
adonis  (Morpho),  43 
adulatrix  (Eutelia),  11 
adustalis  (Stenhypena)  268 
advenaria  (Epione),  89,  137 
SBgon  (Lyciena),  44,  136 
segon  (Piebeius),  43,  44,  47,  251 
seneana  (Euxanthis),  23 
SBSculi  (Theela), 

sescularia  (Anisopteryx),  67,  113 
aethiops  (Erebia),  39 
aflSnis  (Danais),  138 
agamemnon  (Papilio),  188,  153 
agathina  (Agrotis),  88 
aglaia  (Argynnis),  10, 22, 195,  256 
aglea  (Danais),  152 
ajax  (Papilio I,  175 
alba  (Chrysophanus),  255 
albiannuata  (Aricia),  43 
albicans  (Agriades),  170 
albicosta  (Ara^ada),  82 
albicosta  (Hyposada),  82 
albidula  (Lithacodia),  107 
albimaculata  (Aricia),  47 
albolunata  (Agriades),  120 
albulata  (Perizoma),  213 
alchimiella  (Gracilaria),  118,  238 
alchymista  (Catephia),  II 
alcinous  (Papilio),  137 
alciphron  (Chrysophanus),  105 
alcyone  (Satyrus),  39 
algira  (Grammodes),  10 
almana  (Junonia),  138 
alni  (Acronycta),  45 
alniaria  (Deuteronomos) ,  25 


alniaria  (Ennomos),  25 
alpella  (Cerostoma),  234 
altera  (Agriades),  170 
althffi£e  (Carcharodus),  74 
althffias  (Erynnis),  9 
alveus  (Hesperia),  66,  74,  88,  217 
amathonte  (Morpho),  43 
ambigua  (Caradrina),  11 
americana  (Malacosoma),  107 
amica  (Dichromia),  137 
amor  (llathinda),  154 
amphion  (Polyommatus),  150 
amplirysus  (Ornithoptera),  257 
anachoreta  (Pyg.vra),  07,  213,  285 
anadyomene  (Argynnis),  136 
anargyra  (Dryas),  195 
ancilla  (Nacila),  11 
angularia  (Hydrelia),  37 
angulata  (Polyommatus),  43 
angustella  (Alispa),  89 
annulata  (Ephyra),  142, 207 
annulata  (Zonosoma),  142 
anomala  (Stilbia),  258 
anthophilata  (Somatina),  154 
antiopa  (Euvanessa),  43, 67 
antiopa  (Vanessa),  188 
antiqua  (Orgyin).  20,  22,  41,  161 
antirrhini  (Cleophane),  11 
apennina  (Agsiades),  169,  170 
aphiraphe  (Brenthis),  195 
•apicata  (Hydrelia),  36 
apiformis  (Trochilium),  213 
apollo  (Parnassius),  237 
aprilina  (Agriopis),  141,  163 
apuanica-  (Agriades),  170 
arcadius  (Euryphene),  117 
areas  (Lycaena).  106  i 

archippus  (Danais),  107 
arctica  (Hadena),  108 
arctura  (Papilio),  44 
arcuata  (Polyommatus),  43 
arcuella  (Eucosoma),  137 
ardates  (Nacaduba),  153 
•arenacea  (Cerynea),  179 
arethusa  (Lycia),  77 
arge  (Melanargia),  93 
argenteus  (Argyrophorus),  4S 
•argentiiineata  (Geometra),  37 
argentimaculella  (T.),  21 
argentina  (Ochyria),  106         ' 
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argentina  (Spatalia),  10 
argentula  (Bankia),  4,  37,  38,  65 
argiades  (Everes),  151,  169,  264 
argiolus  (Celastrina),  142,  166,  167,  284 
argiolus  (Cyaniris),  4U,  91, 114,  137, 140, 

142 
argona  (Callicista),  107 
argutaria  (Geometra),  37 
argus  (Plebeius),  157 
ariadne  (Ergolis),  102 
arion  (Lycsena).  44,  105,  117,  214,  261 
*aa'izana  (Thosea),  98 
'arizanensis  (Rivula),  268 
arjuna  (Papilio),  44 
araiigera  (Heliothis),  152 
annoricanus  (Hesperia),  66,  74,  8,8 
aragonensis  (Agriades),  170,  193 
artaxerxes  (Aricia),  43,  47 
artaxerxes  (Lycssna),  22 
asbolalis  (Oligochroa),  155 
asela  (Cynthia),  152 
aspersa  (Caradiina),  11 
aspilataria  (Craspedia),  153 
assimilata  (Eupithecia),  213 
aaterie  (Junonia),  257 
astrarche  (P.),  213 
atalanta    (Pyrameis),   10,  42,  67,  117, 

135.  141, 236,  258 
athalia  (Mehtasa),  9,  12,  13,  117,  213 
atlas  (Attacus),  232 
atlites  (Junonia),  257 
atomaria  (Ematiirga),  41,  46 
atriplicella  (Gelechia),  22 
atropos  (Acherontia),  23 
aurata  (Pyrausta),  211 
aurantia  (Agriades),  120 
aureola  (Morpho),  44 
auiifrontella  (Chrysoclysta),  118 
a.urimaculella  (Bucculatrix),  215 
aurinia  (Melit^a),  162,  196 
aurivittella  (Argyresthia),  215 
aurora  (Morpho),  4H 
ausonia  (EnchloS),  176 
auatrahs  (Carcliarodus),  74 
autodice  (ratochile),  106 
autumnaria  (Ennonios),  25,  45 
avanta  (Ypthima),  138 
aventiaria  (Timandra),  153 
avis  (Callophrya),  104.  151,  187,  208 
badiata  (Anticlea).  161 
ballus  (rhestor),  104.  239 
=*basali3  (Pericyina),  201 
ibasihssa  (Euploea),  257 
*basipunota  (Calletaera),  36 
baton  (Polyommaiua),  149,  150 
belia  (EiichloS),  175 
belisama  (Delias),  256 
tella  (Eromene),  11 
•bella  (Vennsia),  97 
hellana  (Tortrix),  163 
Jbellargus  (Agriades),  131,  214 
bellargus  (Lycasna).  141 
*benguetensis  (Nola),  132 
beryllaria  (Eucrpstes),  11 


betulas  (Acrobasis),  90 

betulas  (Phycis),  118 

betularia  (Biston),  208 

betulina  (Proutia),  139 

bianor  (Papilio),  44,  138 

bicolorana  (Hylophila),  272 

bicolorata  (Venusia),  98 

bidentata  (Gonodontis),  93, 119, 167,  253 

bifasciaia  (Olethreutes),  90 

bifida  (Cerura),  23 

*bilineata  (Enispa),  81 

bilunaria  (Selenia),  119,  237 

bioculalis  (Rivula),  268 

bipunctifera  (Schoenobius),  155 

bisinuata  (Gerespa),  107 

bistriga  (Cryptoblabes),  89 

blomeri  (Asthena),  214,  234 

blandina  (Erebia),  258 

bochus  (Lampides),  163 

bcEticus  (Carcliarodus),  74 

boeticus  (Lampides),  151,  171 

boeticus  (Polyommatus),  136,  153 

bolanica  (Ypthima),  165 

bolma  (Hypolimnas),  153 

bombyliformis  (Macroglossa),  219 

brama  (Papilio),  44 

bradyporina  (Acronycta),  141 

brassicsB  (Barathra),  66,  191 

brassicse  (Mamestra),  11,  66 

brassies  (Pieris),  42,  116,  121,  142,  164, 

212,  229 
braziliensis  (Pyrameis),  107 
brooksi  (Poecilopsis),  78 
brumata  (Cheimatobia),  161,  191,  192 
*brunnealis  (Nagadeba),  202 
brunnea  (Eublemma),  155 
brunneigera  (Euxoa),  135 
buddah  (Calinaga),  118 
buloveci  (Lycia),  77 
burrowsi  (Lycia),  79 
cacia  (Morpho),  43 
cffirulea  (Polyommatus),  42 
ca9rulescens  (P.),  43 
Cffiruleocephala  (Diloba),  253 
caia  (Arctia),  42,  93,  115,  140,  238,  251, 

261,  265 
c-album  (Polygonia),  94,  116,  117,  286, 

287 
calamus  (Strymon),  107 
calidasa  (Moduza),  153 
californiie  (Leptarctia),  185 
californica  (Polygonia),  116 
Cahgo,  93 

callunse  (Lasiocampa),  45 
calycotomella  (Coleophora),  237 
Camilla  (Limenitis),  140,  197 
canace  (Vanessa),  153 
cancellalis  (Sameodes),  154 
candidana  (Thalpochares),  11 
canigulensis  (Melanargia),  93 
canthus  (Satyrodes),  107 
carbonaria  (Catocala),  10 
cardamines  (Euchloe),  42,  117, 119,237, 

259 
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cardui  (Pyrameis),  10,  117, 135,  257,  258 

carniolica  (Anthrocera),  11 

carpinata  (Lobophora),  136 

carpini  (Saturnia),  21,  41 

carpophaga  (Dianthoecia),  259,  287 

carthami  (Hesperia).  74 

carye  (Pyrameis),  107,  135 

Cassandra  (Thais),  12,  104,  176 

castanea  (Agriades),  120 

castigata  (Eupithecias  237 

cataleuca  (Melanargia),  93 

catastroptes  (Pasiphila),  139 

caucasica  (Agriades),  170 

cautella  (Epbestia),  155 

celeno  (Lampides),  153 

celtis  (Libythea),  9,  197 

centonalis  (Nola),  213 

cercyon  (Calinaga),  118 

ceronus  (Agriades),  9 

cerri  (Thecla),  9,  152 

ceylonica  (Danais),  152 

ce.vlonica  (Mimeusemia),  154 

chaerophyllella  (Epermenia),  23 

chalcedon  (Melitrea),  135 

chaonia  (Drymonia),  269 

chamaedryella  ((^oleophora),  237 

charon  (Hemerophila),  137 

charybdis  (Pyrrhopyge),  69 

chi  (Polia),  167 

chilensis  (Hamearis),  107 

christianffi  (Puecilopsis).  77 

chrysidiforiiiis  (Sesia),  88 

chrysippus  (Danais),  115,  154 

chrysorrhoea  (Euproctis),  192,  213,  254 

cingras  (Papilio),  175 

oinnamomeana  (Tortrix),  118 

einxia  (Melitaia),  9,  12.  167,  196 

circe  (Satyrus),  39,  197 

citrata  (Dystroma),  42,  69 

olemensianus  (Tortrix),  107 

Cleopatra  (Gonepteryx),  10,  44,  177 

clerkella  (Lyonetia),  23 

cocalia  (Euryphene),  117 

coelestiiia  (Nomiades),  131 

coenia  (Lithacodia),  181 

cognatellus  (Yponomeuta),  234 

oolaca  (Caltoris),  137 

Colias,  119 

columella  (Neptis),  138 

combinella  (Swammerdammia),  117 

comes  (Triphffina),  11 

aomma  (Augiades),  236 

comma  (Leucania),  284 

concinnata  (Dysslroma),  42,  69 

conferta  (Nepita),  153 

confusa  (Lethe),  138 

•onfusa  (Pcecilopsis),  78 

oonfusalis  (Nola),  137 

coniferana  (Grapholitha),  90 

oonstanti  (Agriades),  171 

contaminana  (Teras),  168 

contentaria  (Cerynea),  179 

contigua  (Caltoris),  138 

contigua  (Mamestra),  11 


conversa  (Catocala),  10 

conversaria  (Boarmia),  45 

convolvuli  (Sphinx),  23,  39,  45,  192,  218 

coon  (Papilio),  43 

core  (Danais),  152 

coretas  (Everes),  169 

coridon  (Agriades),  69,  92,  116,  117,  120 

coronata  (Eupithecia),  126 

cornuta  (Coleophora),  237 

coruscans  (Lampides),  153 

corydon  (Agriades),   lO,  42,  44,  60,  92, 

116,  120,  131,  169,  193,  210,211,214, 

234 
corydonia  (Agriades),  170 
corylata  (Cidaria),  271 
cosmophorana  (Grapholitha),  90 
cossus  (Cossus),  215 
costajuncta  (Agriades),  120 
*costalis  (Stenhypena),  268 
costella  (Cerostoma),  234 
costipunctaria  (Trichopterigia),  35 
craccffi  (Toxocampa),  10 
crassalis  (Bomolocha),  190 
crassiuscula  (Drasteria),  108 
cratffigi  (Aporia),  119 
crepuscnlaria  (Tephrosia),  93,  141 
cressida  (Eurycus),  139 
cretaticostella  (Coleophora),  108 
cribrum  (Eulepia),  111 
criddlei  (Ithysia),  77 
crino  (Papilio),  153 
curvilineata  (Nagadeba),  203 
cupraria  (Eudule),  107 
cydippe  (Argynnis),  167 
cyllarus  (Glaucopsyehe),  213 
cyllarus  (Nomiades),  131,  214 
cynipiformis  (Sesia),  142 
cypris  (Morpho),  43 
cyrus  (Papilio),  loS 
cytheris  (Morpho),  43 
daphne  (Brenthis),  196 
daplidice  (Pieris),  119 
dara  (Padraona),  137 
dardanus  (Papilio),  260 
daretis  (Lethe),  152 
darsius  (Papilio),  153 
daunus  (Papilio),  116 
davidis  (Calinaga),  118 
davus  (Ccenonympha),  44 
decolorata  (Everes),  169 
decora  (Amnosia),  237 
deflexana  (Stigmonota),40 
defoliaria  (Hybernia),  192,  207,  271 
deione  (Melitaea),  9 
delius  (Parnassius),  43 
delphiuria  (Problepsis),  138 
demarniana  (Epiblema),  89 
dembowskii  (Notodonta),  134 
demetrius  (Papilio),  137 
demoleus  (Papilio),  138,  144 
depuncta  (Noctua),  163 
desdemona  (E.),  166 
determinata  (Aeidalia),  10 
deva  (Terias),  107 
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dia  (Brenthis),  9 

diana  (Lethe),  136,  137 

dictasa  (Pheosia),  286 

dictffioides  (Notodonta),  22,269 

dictynna  (Melitasa).  9,  68 

didius  (Morpho),  43 

didyma  (Melitaea),  12,  68 

dilaticollis  (Chrysociis),  153 

dilecta  (M),  166 

dilutata  (Oporabia),  161,  192,  271 

diminutalis  (Nymphula),  155 

dipsaceiis  (Heliothis),  11 

discoslrigella  (Ethmia),  135 

dispar  (Chrysophanus),  42 

dispar  (Lymantria),  11.  l43 

dispar  (Ocneria),  116,  254 

dispar  (Porthetria),  254 

dissimilis  (I'apilio),  138 

dissipus  (Limenitis),  107 

distans  (Tagiades),  153 

doerriesi  (Spatalia),  133 

dolus  (Polyommatus),  9 

dominula  (Callimorpha).  88,  93,  189 

dorilis  (Chrysophanus),  105 

dorsana  (Stigmonota),  19.  40 

doubledayaria  (Biston).  208 

dromedariiis  (Notodonta),  269 

*dubia  (Paragona),  82 

duodecimlineata  (Nomenia),  135 

duodecimlineata  (Venusia),  135 

duplana  (Ketinia).  113 

duponcheli  (Leptidia),  176 

echerius  (Abisara),  153 

edusa  (Colias),  141,  151.  236,  286,  237 

€dwardsi  (Archioattacus),  118 

«ga  (Morpho).  43 

egea  (Polygonia),  197 

egeria  (Pararge),  120,  158,  261,  287 

eleus  (Chrysophanus),  105,  137 

«locata  (Catocala),  166 

elongaius  (Oikelicus),  139 

elongella  (Gracilaria),  23 

elpenor  (ChoBrocampaj,  2S6 

elpis  (Lampides),  150 

Elymnias,  257 

emersaria  (Macaria),  154 

epistygne  (Erebia),  197 

equestraria  (Ennonios),  29 

eras  (Chromis).  115 

erecbthea  (Drasteria),  108 

eros  (Polyommatus),  111 

erosa  (Pangora),  153 

Erotus  (Chromis),  115 

erythrago  (Xanthia).  88 

escheri  (Agiiades),  68,  131 

euglypta  (Proteuxoa),  152 

euphemus  (LycsEna).  106 

euphenoides  (Euehloe),  176 

euphorbiaa  (Acronycta),  109 

euphorbiella  (Nepticula).  237 

eiiphrosyne  fBreuthis;,  195,  214 

Eupithecia,  135 

euripylus  (Papilio),  154 

«uryn0!i)e  (Neptis),  137,  158,  153 


Euryphene,  117 

evaxalis  (Dichocrecis),  153 

excellens  (Ectropis),  137 

exclamationis  (Agroti?),  11 

exclamationis  (Badamia),  153 

excessa  (Epinephelel,  119 

excursaria  (Plielotis),  139 

exigua  (Spodoptera),  136 

exquisitana  (Eucosma),  137 

fabia  (Earias),  155 

fagella  (Cheimabacche),  40 

farinalis  (Pyralis),  107 

fascialis  (Zinckenia),  107,  135 

fasciana  (Erastria),  11,  137 

fasciata  (Spilosoma),  45 

fasciatus  (Pholus),  38 

fasolaria  (Merochlora),  136 

feisthamelii  (Nolocrypta),  138 

felkeli  (Pcecilopsis),  78 

ferrugana  (Peronea),  42 

festaliella  (Chrysocoris),  215 

figurata  (Chusaris),  154 

filipendulae  (Anthrocera),  42,  47 

filipendulaB  (Zygfena),  22,  24,  231 

fimbria  (Agroiis),  11 

fimbria  (Triphfena),  45,  160 

flammata  (Papilio),  256 

*flava(Brephos),  80 

flava  (Euproctis),  138 

flavicilliana  (Eupoecilia),  20,  40 

flavicincta  (Polia),  45 

flavicinctata  (Larentia),  258 

flavicornis  (Polyploca),  93 

flavopicta  (Eumenes),  253 

fletcheri  (Lycia),  77 

»flexilineata  (Rceselia),  132 

florentina  (Agriades).  170 

fluctuata  (Xanthorhoe),  238 

fluctuosa  (Cymatophora),  214 

tiuviata  (Cidaria),  154 

fontis  (Bomolocha),  190 

forficalis  (Pionea),  121,  254 

formiciforrais  (Sesia),  142 

fortuni  (Syntomis),  l37 

foulquieri  (Hespeira),  75 

fowleri  (Agriades),  42,  44.  172 

fragilis  (Tephrinopsis),  107 

franciscana  (Tortrix),  136 

franciscella  (Argyresthia),  136 

fraxini  (Catocala),  88,  166 

fuciformis  (Hemaris),  212,  231 

fuliginaria  (Parascotia),  213 

fulvimaiginata  (Asura),  179 

fumata  (Acidalia),  44 

fumata  (Danais),  153 

funiferana  (Tortrix),  107 

furcula  (Cerura),  189 

furuncula  (Miana),  142 

fusca  (Acrobasis).  90 

fuscifasciata  (Amathia),  136 

galatea  (Melanargia),  10,  93,  140,  198, 

209,  212,  236,  237 
galiphorbise  (Celerio),  56 
gane=a  (Papilio),  44 
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.garuda  (Euthalia),  153 
gemmaria  (Boarmia),  43,  ii,  91 
geminana  (Grapholitha),  89 
germarana  (Pammene),  190 
geryon  (Adcita),  141 
gibsoni  (Pce(;'ilopsis),  77 
gilva  (Caradiina),  11 
gilvago  (Xanthia),  88,  1G4 
giraudi  (Coleophora),  '237 
glabraria  (Cleora),  214,  238 
glaucata  (Cilix),  11 
glaucaria  (Gelasma),  37 
glaucinans  (Pericynia),  202 
gnaphalii  (Cucullia),  SO 
godana  (Lethe),  257 
godarti  (Morpho),  43 
gonodactyla  (Platyptilia),  137 
goodwini  (Ennomos),  55 
gordius  (Chrysophanus),  105 
goschkevitschii  (Neope),  136 
gotama  (Mycalesisi,  137 
grffica  (Agriades),  170 
graecaria  (Ithysia),  77 
grataria  (Haamatopsis),  107 
*griseopalpis  (Collix),  34 
grossulariata  (Abraxas),  42,  43, 116, 120, 

137,  163,  208,  229 
Haggardia,  227 
hecabe  (Terias),  137,  256 
hecate  (Brenthis),  196 
helenus  (Papilio),  138 
heliochares  (Narycia),  139 
Heliconius,  115,  165 
henrici  (Pcecilopsis),  77 
hepateriella  (Depressaria),  90,  117 
herbaria  (Eucrostes),  11  . 
herbariata  (Acidalia),  11 
hercules  (Coscinocera),  262 
herta  (Melanargia),  93 
heslopi  (Pcecilopsis),  77 
hesperis  (Papilio),  47 
hij^poclus  (Symbrentliia),  138 
hippocrepidis  (Anthrocera),  44 
hippothoe  (Chrysophanus),  105 
hirtaria  (Biston),  77 
hirtaria  (Lycia).  77 
hispana  (Agriades),  170,  194 
hispidaria  (Apocheima),  91,  113,  227 
*horrocki  (Papilio),  241 
hortensia  (Euptoieta).  107 
horridella  (Cerostoiua),  234 
hospita  (I.),  69 
hostilis  (Nephopteryx),  22 
howra  (Leucania),  loo 
hiibneri  (Melanargia),  198 
huebneri  (Hyalarcta).  139 
hulli  (Pcecilopsis),  78 
hunii  (Pcecilopsis),  78 
buntera  (Pyrameis),  107 
hyale  (Colias),  136,  137,  151,  237,  286 
hylas  (Cephonodes),  153 
hylas  (Polyommatus),  68,  150 
hyperanthus  (Aphantopus),  43,  212 
hyperbins  (Argynnis).  138 


ianira  (Epinephele),  111 

ianthina  (Triphsna),  11 

icarinus  (Polyommatus),  43,  46 

icarus  (Polyommatus),  42,  43,  46, 47, 120, 

131,  169,  212,  213,  237 
ilicis  (Thecla),  9,  152 
imitata  (Lithina),  136 
immaculata  (Dry as),  195 
immanata  (Dysstroma),  69 
impar  (Agriades),  262 
impluviata  (Hydriomena).  43,  141 
impromisata  (Cidaria),  106 
impuncta  (Agriades,  120 
impura  (Leucaniai,  161 
ineequalis  (Agriades),  44,  262 
inclara  (Aricia),  47 
*inconspicua  (Araeognatha),  202 
indicisa  (Ecpantberia),  106 
indigestana  (Tortrix),  139 
industalis  (Betousa),  99 
ines  (Melanargia),  93 
innotata  (Tephroclystis),  22 
inornata  (Pionea),  137 
instabliata  (Epiplema),  99 
intensata  (Craspedia),  154 
intercissa  (Agathia),  154 
interfauna  (Pcecilopsis),  78 
inversa  (Pcecilopsis),  78 
io  (Vanessa),  258 
iphis  (Polyommatus),  43 
iphita  (Junonia),  153 
iris  (Apatura),  39,  117,  214,  286 
irius  (Hypocista),  138 
irregularis  (Dianthoecia),  285 
irrorella  (Setina),  154 
isabella;  (Pcecilopsis),  77 
isogramma  (Eucosma),  154 
itaiica  (Gonepteryx),  177 
ithra  (Phyciodesi,  107 
ixora  (Melanargia),  93 
jacobffia?  (Hipocrita),  272 
jaguara  (Arichannai,  137 
japonica  (Lymantria),  43 
japygia  (Melanargia),  93 
jasius  (Charaxes),  197 
•jezoensis  (Spatalia),  133 
jubata  (Cleora),  214,  238 
jucund?  (Eublemmai,  11 
juniperata  (Rupithecia),  207 
jurtina  (Epinephele),  42,  68,  120,  263 
juvinalis  (Thanaos),  108 
*kagiensis  (Phalacra),  267 
kanshireiensis  (Arasada),  82 
•kanshireiensis  (Celama),  178 
•kanshireiensis  (Hypena).  267 
^kanshireiensis  (Neeugoa),  179 
karna  (Papilio),  44 
lachesis  (Melanargia),  93 
lacticinia  (Nyctemera),  153 
lacustrata  (Ochyria),  108 
labdaca  (Libythea),  92 
labradus  (Zizera),  139 
1-aibum  (Leucania),  11 
lamdclla  (G^^cophora),  117 
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lancealis  (Perinephele),  214 
lanestris  (Eriogaster),  42 
lanka  (Cyaniris),  153 
lapponaria  (Ithysia),  53 
lapponaria  (Pcecilopsis),  26,  111 
laqueatellus  (Crambus),  108 
lariciata  (Eupithecia).  237 
laricis  (Pcecilopsis),  78 
laripennella  (Coleophora),  23 
lathonia  (Issoria),  195,  212 
lathyrana  (Stigmonota),  40 
lathyri  (Leptidia),  177 
laticostata  (Chloroclystis),  139 
laticostalis  (Glyphodes),  155 
layaterae  (Carcharodus),  74 
lavina  (Junonia),  107 
lefebvrei(Erebia),  IGO 
lefebvrei  (Parnara),  76 
leguminaua  (Stigmonota),  19,  39 
lepita  (Libythea),  137 
leporina  (Acronycta),  141,  191 
leschenault  (Cethosia),  43 
leucane  (Atomeris),  106 
leucanalis  (Pionea),  155 
leucodontata  (Boarmia),  155 
leucographella  (Lithocolletis),  238 
leucophaearia  (Hybeinia),  67,  91,  93,  237 
leucosticta  (Enispa) ,  81 
leucostictus  (Eupla-a),  257 
levana  (Araschnia),  236,  286 
licarsisalis  (Pachyzancla),  153 
ligniperda  (Cossus),  261 
ligurica  (Lycfena),  105 
ligustri  (Sphinx),  212,  286 
limniace  (Danais),  138 
*lineata  (Venusia),  35 
literata  (Diasemia),  137 
lithargyria  (Leucania),  11 
liturata  (Semiothisal),  110,  271 
longivalvis  (Arcyophora),  C9 
lorquinnii  (Cupido),  130 
lucasi  (Melanargia),  93 
lucida  (Acontia),  11 
lucilla  (Synchloe),  165 
lucina  (Hamearis),  152 
lucina  (Nemeobius),  119,  152 
luctuosa  (Acontia),  11 
lugens  (Melanargia),  93 
lunaria  (Selenia),  45 
lunosa  (Omphalocelis),  284 
lupulina  (Hepialus),  88 
lutea  (Cyrestis),  257 
luteago  (Dianthcecia),  11 
lycaon  (Epinephele),  9 
lycsenaria  (Agathia),  138 
lychnidis  (Amathes),  45 
lyciaria  (Selidosema),  139 
lyllus  (Ccenonympha),  42,  167 
lynceus  (Thecla),  152 
lysander  (Papilio),  241 
lysimon  (Polyommatus),  131 
maacki  (Papilio),  136 
machaon  (Papilio),  3,  93,  136,  212,  214, 
236,  256, 286 


mactata  (Cidaria),  137 

maculipennis  (Plutella),  139 

mffivius  (Taractocera),  153 

magnaria  (Ennomos),  26 

maha  (Zizera),  137 

major  (Nola),  178 

malaya  (Megisba),  153 

malvas  (Hesperia),  74,  219 

malvoides  (Hesperia),  74 

mandata  (Orsotrisena),  152 

margaritaria  (Metrocampa),  252,  271 

marginaria  (Hybernia),  91, 113, 118, 191t. 
271 

marginata  (Agriades),  120,  170 

marginata  (Ccenonympha),  167 

marginellus  (i'psolophus),  211 

marguerite  (Piecilopsis),  77 

*marmorea  (Oglasa),  202 

marmorinaria  (Hybernia),  237 

martha  (Speiredonia),  137 

masseyi  (I'lebeius),  43,  44,  47 

niassiliensis  (Gonepteryx),  177 

mathias  (Parnara),  153 

matuta  (Neptis),  257 

matutia  (Euchloe),  176 

maura  (Mania),  10 

maiiritanica  (Melanargia),  93 

medesicaste  (Thais),  175 

medinalis  (Cnaphalocrocis),  138 

medon  (Aricia),  47,  119 

megfera  (Pararge),  41,  166,  258,  28T 

melacheilus  (Morpho),  43 

melanargia  (Phychostrophia),  137 

melanochroa  (Stathmopoda),  139 

melanops  (Nomiades),  131,  171 

melanota  (Nola),  132 

melanotoxa  (Polyommatus),  42 

melete  (Ganoris),  136 

memnon  (Papilio),  43 

mendica  (Diaphora),  45,  120,  141,  213 

menelaus  (Morpho),  43 

menyanthidis  (Acronycta),  41 

merana  (Ithysia),  53 

meridionalis  (Agriades),  131,  169,  170 

merla  (Orsotrisena),  152 

merone  (Ergolis),  163 

merularia  (Hybernia),  237 

meticulosa  (Phlogophdra),  140,  191 

midamus  (Euploea),  138,  141 

*mindanaoensis  (Amata),  132 

mineus  (Mycalesis),  138 

miniata  (Miltochrista),  137 

minima  (Zizera),  236 

minimus  (Cupido),  106,  130,  236 

minor  (Agriades),  44 

miuutalis  (Celama),  97 

misippus  (Hypolimnas),  58 

mitterbacheriana  (Ancylis),  137 

monacha  (Lymantria),  90 

monacha  (Psilura),  45 

moneta  (Plusia),  40,  44,  142,  167,  25a-. 
I   monodactylus  (Pterophorus),  91 

monogramma  (Metoptria),  11 
j   montana  (Dendrolimus),  10 
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montanata  (Xanthorhoe),  41 

montanus  (Papilio),  44,  153 

morpheus  (Heteropterus),  104 

mosaica  (Argyroploce),  154 

muirheadi  (Syntomis),  138 

muricata  (Hyria),  44,  45 

murificalis  (Scoparia),  154 

masculella  (Coleophora),  237 

musculosa  (Tapinostola),  11 

mylleriana  (Choreutes),  117 

myopseformis  (Sesia),  88 

myrtillana  (Ancylis),  89 

myrtilli  (Anarta),  41 

myrrha  (Libythea),  257 

naevius  (Thanaos),  107 

nana  (Conchylis),  89 

nanata  (Eupithecia),  41 

napi  (Pieris),  42,  G9,  116,  118,  119,  165, 

212,  214,  237 
nebulosa  (Aplecta),  42,  46 
nebulosa  (Diacrisia),  137 
•NeeuRoa,  178 
nemorella  (Cerostoma),  234 
neoridas  (Erebia),  39 
nephele  (Cercyonis),  107 
Nepticula,  123 
nerii  (Charocampa),  259 
nerissa  (Huphina),  153 
nielneri  (Cethosia),  153 
nigra  (Abraxas),  120 
nigricans  (Agrotis),  43 
nigricella  (Coleophora)  215,  237 
nigro-roseata  (Cosyrabia),  80 
nigro-sparsata  (Abraxas),  120 
aiobe  (Argynnis),  9 
niphonica  (Cidaria),  137 
nitidana  (Pammene),  89 
nobilis  (Papilio),  47 

noctuella  (Nomophila),  107, 136, 139, 152 
nodicolella  (Laverna),  115 
Nomenia,  135 

nostrodamus  (Parnara),  76,  103 
nova  (Adopaea),  263 
nubilis  (E.),  1G6 
nupta  (Catocala),  43,  166,  289 
nycthemeraria  (Hemerophila),  11 
oberthuri  (Ennomos),  54 
oblongata  (Eupithecia),  237 
obnupta  (Thalassodes),  155 
obacuraria  (Epiplema),  153 
obsoleta  (Agriades),  44 
obsoleta  (Aricia),  43,  47 
occitanica  (Melanargia),  198 
ooellaris  (Xanthia),  88,  118 
ocellatus  (Smerinthus),  212 
ochracea  (Ochria),  284 
ochracea  (Thais),  175 
*ochreopuncta  (Pseudogyrtona),  266 
•chridorsella  (Poujadia),  155 
*ochritincta  (Ozarba),  181 
octogeaima  (Cymatophora),  11 
•livacea  (Lasiocampa),  44 
oILvacea  (Sauris),  138 
omicronaria  (Ephyra),  142 


omphale  (Chrysophanus),  105 

onopordi  (Hesperia),  74 

00  (Dicycla),  10,  141 

ophthalmicana  (Epiblema),  22 

opima  (Tffiniocampa),  142 

optivata  (Idasa),  139 

or  (Cymatophora),  69, 119 

orbifer  (Pyrgus),  75,  103 

ornata  (Acidalia),  21 

ornata  (Polyommatus),  150 

orobana  (Stigmonota),  19,  40 

ostrinaria  (Acidalia),  11 

otites  (Coleophora),  237 

ou  (Autographa),  136 

oxyacanthse  (Miselia),  253 

pactolia  (Dryadaula),  21 

palffino  (Colias),  107 

paLnemon  (Cyclopides),  75,  103 

*Palaeonyssia,  227 

paleacea  (Cosmia),89 

paleogama  (Catocala),  166 

pales  (Brenthis),  68 

palleago  (Xanthia),  88 

pallida  (Agriades),  44 

pallida  (Ccenonympha),  42 

pallida  (Idiea),  137 

pallida  (Pydna),  137 

pallida  (Eivula),  268 

palmyra  (Euschema),  153 

palpina  (Pterostoma),  286 

palustris  (Hydroecia),  116 

paniphilus  (Ccenonympha),  42,  120,  138,. 

167 
panda  (Anaphe),  228 
panoptes  (Polyommatus),  150 
panosa  (Chlorodontopera),  154 
panthonus  (Papilio),  241 
papbia  (Argynnis),  25,  71,  286,' 287 
paphia  (Dryas),  10,  117,  195,  235,  238,. 

257, 287 
papilionaria  (Geometra),  45 
paradisea  (Papilio),  43 
paris  (Papilio),  44,  138 
parisatis  (Apatura),  152 
parthenias  (Brephos),  79 
parthenie  (Melitaea),  9,  12,  197 
*parva  (Bomolocha),  267 
parvilunaria  (Selenia),  119 
parviplumiella  (Poujadia),  155 
parinda  (Papilio),  153 
patalis  (Xylomiges),  136 
patnia  (Mycalesis),  152 
patulella  (Scirpophaga),  138 
pauliua  (Appias),  153 
pavonia  (Saturnia).  21,  42,  238 
pecten  (Spodoptera),  155 
pedaria  (Phigalia),  229,  251,  252 
pedella  (Stathmopoda),  139 
pelota  (P.),  69 
peltigera  (Heliothis),  11 
pendularia  (Cosymbia),  80 
pendularia  (Ephyra),  207 
pendularia  (Zonosoma),  80 
pennaria  (Himera),  252 
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pentadactyla  (Aciptilia),  117 

penziana  (Tortrix),  163 

peranthus  (Papilio),  44 

perdita  (Elodina),  1'6S 

perlata  (Calothysanis),  139 

petraria  (Panagra),  137 

petrotoma  (Autostictai,  154 

pettitana  (Sparganolhis),  107 

pllugiana  (Ephippiphora),  40 

phillyrella  (Zelleria),  237 

Philomela  (Ypthima),  136,  137 

jAlseas  (Chrysophanus),  105,  137,  235 

phlffias  (Eumicia),  42,  140 

phoebe  (Melitffia).  9,  12,  196 

phoenicicola  (Pseudosarbia),  69 

phylffius  (Hylephila),  106 

picturata  (Lophomachia),  153 

pigmalion  (Phocides),  69 

pilatella  (Argyresthia),  136 

pilosaria  (Phigalia),  191 

pilzii  (Lycia),  78 

pini  (Dendrolimus),  10 

pinicolana  (Eucosma),  135 

piniaria  (Bupalus),  44 

pinivorana  (Kvetria),  90 

placida  (Cupha),  153 

plantaginis  (Parasemia),  140,  161 

platensis  (CEceticus),  107 

plexippus  (Anosia),  138,  285 

pluviata  (Semiothisa),  137 

polonicella  (Coleophora),  237 

polonus  (Agriades),  9 

polychloros  (Eugonia),  197 

polydora  (Epicopeia),  141 

polygonalis  (Mecyna),  11 

polymnestor  (Papilio),  153 

polysperchon  (Everes),  151 

polytes  (Papilio),  47,  138,  153 

polyxena  (Thais),  12,  176 

l^omonaria  (Poscilopsis),  77 

populi  (Amorplia),  42,  116,  212,  238,286 

i:)opuli  (Limenitis),  39 

populi  (Smerinthus),  112,  118,  258 

porcelliiB  (Metopsilus),  213 

posticana  (llhyacionia),  113 

postochrea  (Bryophila),  154 

potatoria  (Odonestis),  1U9,  111,  127,202 

potentillana  (Peronea),  117 

prasina  (Euoris),  45 

procida  (Melanargia),  93,  198 

promissa  (Catocala),  10,  166,  253 

pronuba  (Triphtena),  11 

pronubana  (Tortrix),  23 

propertiua  (Thanaos),  135 

propinquaria  (Craspedia),  138 

proteus  (Eudamus),  38 

proto  (Pyrgus),  74 

provincialis  (Brenthis).  195 

pruinata  (Pseudoterpna),  45 

prunaria  (Angerona),  44 

pruni  (Thecla),  45 

pseudajsculi  (Thecla),  10 

pseudargiolus  (Lycfenopsis),  107 

psi  (Acronycta),  11 


psyche  (Melanargia),  198 

pudicaria  (Idtea),  137 

pulchella  (Deiopeia),  139 

punctaria  (Ephyra),  208 

puncticostana  (Pammene),  190 

punctifera  (Agriades),  131 

punctilinea  (Metacausta),  180 

*punctivena  (Nola),  97 

purpurana  (Cacoecia),  107 

purpuralis  (Anthrocera),  44 

purpurata  (Rhyparia),  11 

pusaria  (Cabera),  45 

puspa  (Cyaniris),  153 

pustulata  (Euchloris),  11,  45 

pyranthe  (Catopsilia),  153 

Pyraustinje,  215 

pyri  (Saturnia),  164 

pyrrholhea  (Colias),  106 

pythonissata  (Dysstroma),  42,  69 

quadripuncta  (Lycasna),  22 

•quadripuDctata  (Epiblema),  99 

quadripunctaria  (Callimorpha),  66 

quantula  (Euchloris),  155 

quercifolia  (Gastropacha),  213 

quercinaria  (Ennonios),  25,  43,  53 

quercus  (Lasiocampa),  44,  213,  253 

quercus  (Smerinthus),  10 

quercus  (Thecla),  117,  271 

quercus  (Zephyrus),  9,  117,  151 

rachelffi  (Poecilopsis),  77 

radians  (Euxoa),  152 

*rantaizanensis  (Gelasma),  37 

*rantaizanensis  (Triphosa),  34 

rapte  (Ganoris),  107 

rapae  (Pieris),  116,  119,  136,  140,  212 

recursaria  (Biston),  136 

regalis  (Trigonodes),  154 

relicta  (Catocala),  108 

reticulata  (Anaphe),  228 

*reticulata  (Betousa).  99 

reticulata  (Lygris),  45 

retiniana  (Cacoecia),  108 

retracta  (Eudamus),  38,  232 

retusa  (Plastenis),  284 

reverdiui  (Agriades),  170 

reversa  (Poecilopsis),  78 

rezniceki  (Agriades),  170 

rhamni  (Gonepteryx),  42,  44,  119,  177, 

215,  272 
rhetenor  (Papilio),  141 
rhodifer  (Papilio),  43 
ribeana  (Tortrix),  168 
ridens  (Polyploca),  190 
ripffi  (Agrolis),  88 
roboris  (Lffiosopis),  9,  151 
robsoni  (Aplecta),  42,  45,  46 
robsoni  (Poecilopsis),  77 
roseticolana  (Laspeyresia),  23 
rosimon  (Castalius),  77 
rostrata  (Frisilia),  154 
rothliebii  (Coenonympha),  44 
*rothschildi  (Notodonta),  133 
rotundaria  (Cabera),  45 
royetonensis  (Agriades),  44,  120,  238,  262 
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rubi  (Callophrys),  45.  255 

rubi  (Macrothylacia),  1G4,  253,  286 

rubiella  (Lampronia),  117 

rubiginosana  ^Steganoptyche),  90,  190 

rubricans  (Thermesia),  107 

•rubripuncta  (Tricbopterigia),  35 

*rubritincta  (Hypercodia),  130 

rulipalpis  (Collix),  35 

rufofusca  (Tmolus),  107 

rumicis  (Acronycta),  286 

rumina  (Thais),  170 

rustica  (Diaphora),  45,  120 

rutilus  (Chrysophanus),  105 

saccharalis  (Diatraea),  100 

Bjepestriata  (Zephyrus),  137 

salieis  (Stilpuotia),  213 

salinella  (Coleophora),  237 

salmacis  (Aricia),  47 

sanio  (Diacrisia),  44,  213 

sao  (Pyrgus),  70 

sapphirina  (Chelea),  138 

sarpedon  (Papilio),  138,  153 

satyrus  (Polygonia),  135 

saucia  (Agrotis),  11 

sauciana  (Olethreutes),  89 

scabiosella  (Liihocolletis),  40 

Ecabrella  (Cerostoma),  234 

schansiensis  (H.),  263 

schmidtii  (Chrysophanus),  235 

scripta  (Roeseha),  133 

scudderiana  (Argyroploce),  107 

sebrus  (Cupido),  \) 

selene  (Argynnis),  212 

selene  (Brenlhis),  214 

semele  (Hipparciiia),  39 

seniialba  (h^piiiephele),  08 

semiargus  (Nomiades),  131.  139,  171 

Bemiceronus  (Agriades).  131 

semipersica  (i'olyoiiimatus),  43 

semirubella  (Salubria),  93,  110 

semivedrse  (Alicia),  43,  47 

sepiaria  (Tephronia),  11 

septembrella  (Nepticula),  123 

serena  (Hecatera),  142 

serena  (Mamestia),  11 

sericata  (Polyphteiiis),  11 

sexsignata  (Litocala).  135 

Sibylla  (Lnneniiis),  130,  142,  236,  286 

sibyllina  (Agriades),  170 

siculana  (Ancylis),  03 

sidffi  (Hesperia),  ii 

silaceata  (P^ustroma),  43 

silenus  (Polygonia),  107 

silhetana  (Terias),  153 

silvius  (Cyclopides),  75 

similis  (Alicia),  47 

similis  (Danais).  138 

similis  (Porthesia),  11 

sirapliciana  (Heniimene),  22 

sinapis  (Leptosia),  42,  117,  214 

sinapis  (Leucophasia),  117 

sinica  (Parasa),  137 

*sinuosa  (Araoratha),  267 

Eocrates  (Pyrrhopygopsis),  CO 


solita  (Miltochrista),  154 

somnulentella  (Bedellia),  23 

*sordida  (Amyna),  180 

spartiata  (Chesias),  117 

sphinx  (Asteroscopus),  252,  253 

spini  (Thecla),  152 

splendida  (Orgyia),  110 

spousa  (Catocala),  10 

spongana  (Acalla).  23 

stabilis  (Ta^niocampa),  160 

*stellata  (Diomea),  82 

stellatarum  (Macroglossa),  114, 141,230, 

286 
sticticalis  (Loxostege),  108 
stigmatella  (Gracilaria).  22 
stipata  (Chrysavtona),  138 
stola  (Fodina),  154 
strabo  (Catochrysopa).  153 
straininalis  (Evergestis),  89 
strataria  (Amphidasys),  252 
'striata  (Archanara),  179 
striata  (Aricia).  Ill),  120 
'striata  (Selepa),  181 
striata  (Tyspauodes),  137 
strigilis  (Miana),  11 
strigillaria  (Aspilates),  44 
strigosa  (Acronycta),  07 
strobillana  (Coccyx),  120 
suavis  (Eubiemnia),  11 
*siibccenia  (Lithacodia),  181 
suberivora  (Nepticula),  237 
subidaria  (Epyaxa),  139 
submarginata  (Leuconia).  153 
subradiata  (Kuiiiicia),  140 
subsequa  (Agrotis),  11 
subsignaria  (Ennomo^),  25,  53 
subsutfu^a  (Agnades).  120 
subtusa  (Plasienis),  284 
sudassana  (Calinaga),  118 
sut'fumata  (Cidaria),  43,  45,  02 
sufiumata  (Lampvopteryx),  43,  45 
suffusa  (Agriades),  44 
suffusella  (Phyllocnisiis).  22 
Bulkowskyi  (ilorpho),  43 
superans  (Biston),  130 
superapennina  (Agriades),  170 
superba  (Auzata).  137 
Euwarovius  (Melanargia).  93 
swederella  (Gracilaria),  238 
syllius  (Melanargia),  93,  198 
sylpha  (Bomolocliat,  207 
sylvanus  (Augiades),  137 
sylvata  (Abraxas).  214 
syngrapha  (Agriades I,  209 
syrichtus  (Hesperia),  107 
'taiwana  (Nola),  178 
*taiwana  (Thosea).  98 
talaca  (Hyposidoii),  138 
tarsicristalis  (Zanclognatha),  11 
telearchus  (Papilio),  141 
telicanus  (Tarucus),  151 
*terminipuncta  (Micrieschus),  181 
tessellur.i  (Pyrgus).  74 
testacea  (Luperina),  43 
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testata  (Lygris),  41 
tethys  (Dainiio),  137 
tetraluoaria  (Selenia),  119 
thais  (Cirrochroa),  158 
thalassina  (Mamestra),  IIG 
thallo  (Chalcosia),  153 
tharos  (Phyciodes),  108 
thaumas  (Adopaea),  "263 
thaumas  (Limochores),  lOS 
theclata  (Dirades),  3  54 
thersamon  (Chrysophanus),  105 
thersites  (Agriades),  1(39 
thersites  (Ca-nonympha),  167 
thetis  (Agriades),  9,  42.  43,  120,  261 
thius  (Callicista),  106,  136 
thompsoni  (Aplecta),  42,  45,  46 
thoracica  (Svntomis),  153 
tilia;  (Dilina),  11,  286 
tilise  (Mimas),  11,  286 
tirrhaca  (Pseudophia),  11 
titea  (Melanargia),  93 
-tithonus  (Epinephele).  41,  111,  119 
transcasjDica  (Melanargia),  93 
trianguluni  (Agrotis),  11 
trifolii  (Anthrocera),  45,  47,  88,  93 
trifolii  (Lasiocampa),  212,  213,  253 
trifolii  (Zygfena),  45,  47,  232 
trigeminana  (Epiblema),  23 
trisecta  (Palreonyssia),  227 
tritici  (Agrotis),  110 
truncata  (Cidaria),  69 
truncata  (Dysstronia),  69 
tumidana  (Acrobasis),  90 
turatii  (Euchloe),  176 
turcica  (Melanargia),  19 
turionana  (Eetinia),  113 
turritis  (Euchloe),  119 
tiphon  (Ccenonympha),  44 
tytia  (Caduga),  137 
umbra  (Pyrrha),  11 
*umbrata  (Celama),  97 
umbratica  (Cucullia),  236 
•mbricola  (Polydesma),  154 
*umbrosa  (Plecoptera),  81 
Hnicolor  (Heteropterus).  136 
mnicolorata  (Agriades),  120 
*nilinea  (Diacrisia),  237 
Bpupana  (Ancylis),  89,  190 


uraneis  (Morpho),  43 

urticte  (Aglais),  114,  215 

urticffi  (Vanessa),  90,  140 

usitata  (Thyris),  137 

vafra  (Scoparia),  168 

vanillie  (Dione),  107 

varia  (Halpe),  137 

variegana  (Peronea),  168 

varleyata  (Abraxas),  43,  44,  116 

varmona  (Neptis),  153 

vasanta  (Euthalia),  153 

vedrre  (Aricia),  47 

verbasei  (Cucullia),  23 

vernalis  (Anomogyma),  135 

vernalis  (Ganoris),  135 

vernalis  (Papilio),  44 

vernaria  (Geometra),  43 

versicolor  (Endromis),  93 

versicolor  (Dimorpha),  93 

vespiformis  (Sesia),  88 

vetusta  (Calocampa),  284 

v-flavum  (Oinophila),  21 

vialis  (Eupterote),  153 

villica  (Arctia),  111,  140,  212  213,  25t 

vinula  (Dicranura).  212,  235 

viola  (Telchinia),  153 

virens  (Parthenos),  153 

virgaureae  (Chrysophanus),  105 

virgaureana  (Sciaphila).  117 

virginica  (Ctenusia),  107 

virginica  (Diacrisia),  108 

viridana  (Tortrix),  191. 192,  210,  215,  263. 

viridaria  (Prothymnia),  213 

viridata  (Isemoria),  11 

viridescens  (Agriades),  170 

vitalbata  (Phibalapteryx),  11 

vitessoides  (Hestia),  138 

vittatus  (Baracus),  153 

vitellina  (Leucania),  11 

w-album  (Theela),  117,  152 

walkeri  (Padraona).  138 

wallacei  (Lycia),  77 

winni  (Eunomos),  29,  54 

xanthocera  (Eschala),  154 

xylostella  (Cerostoma),  234 

ziczac  (Notodonta),  269,  270,  286 

zonaria  (Ithysia),  53 
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serata  (Batophila),  32 
alpinus  (Podabrus),  234 
analis  (Gramnioptera),  233 
arcuatus  (Clytus),  72 
arcuatus  (Scymnus),  68 
bajulus  (Hylotrupes),  72 
betulae  (Phsdon),  216 
bifasciatum  (Rhagium),  141,  233 
bipunctata  (Adalia),  166 
brevicornis  (Quedius),  72 
brunneus  (Sericosomus),  234 
•adezsi  (Semiotus),  48 


ca;rulea  (Isehnomera),  234 
campestris  (Cicindela),  46,  237 
catenulatus  (Carabus),  261 
cervus  (Lucanus),  166,  237 
ciliaris  (Anisotoma),  46 
cochlearite  (Phaedon),  216 
coryli  (Cryptocephalus),  167 
cylindricum  (Sinodendron),  68 
cyrtica  (Mascurauxia),  166 
Dorytomus,  166 
elongatus  (Tillus),  234 
elongatulus  (Elater),  233 
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■cgregium  (Dorcadion),  261 
fulgens  (Campylus),  118 
fulvicollis  (Mycetophagus),  72 
furva  (Anistoma),  46 
gabrili  (Tetropium),  261 
Geotrupes,  165 
glabricollis  (Acylophorus),  72 
hieroglyphica  (Coccinella),  166 
hyphorus  (Ghrysochus),  118 
italica  (Luciola),  167 
Lagriidse,  260 

limitatum  (Braehyarthrum),  47 
linearis  (Camp3-lus),  234 
lunaris  (Copris),  213,  215 
lurida  (G3demera),  234 
luteola  (Galerucella),  254 
melanura  (Nacerdes).  234 
meridianus  (Toxotis),  233 
niysticus  (Clytus),  233 
nebulosa  (Leiopus),  233 
nitida  (Amora),  166 
noctiluca  (Lampyris),  46,  239 
noctilucus  (Pyrophorus),  118 
obliterata  (Adalia),  166 
obscura  (Silpha),  13 
pectinicornis  (Bruchus),  72 


Pedilidae,  260 
pica  (Anisotoma),  72 
prasusta  (Grammoptera),  23S 
praeusta  (Tetrops),  233 
Ptinus,  46 

purpurea  (Sagra),  118 
pusillus  (Adrastus),  72 
pusillus  (Cryptocephalus),  32 
pyrenneus  (Geotrupes).  140 
rufipes  (Melanotus),  233 
rumicis  (Hypera),  240 
ruspata  (Necrophorus),  167 
sanguinicoUis  (Ischnomera),  234 
sanguinolentus  (Elater),  233 
sexguttata  (Anoplodera),  233 
spiniger  (Geotrupes),  215 
sterocorarius  (Geotrupes),  67,  264 
tabacicolor  (Grammoptera),  233 
tardus  (Pelobius),  238 
textor  (Lamia),  72 
tessellatus  (Corymbites),  233 
tristis  (Silpha),  13 
typhoeus  (Geotrupes),  119 
vesicatoria  (Lytta),  237 
violaceo-nigra  (Timarcha),  47 
vittatus  (Athous),  233 
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Ascia,  275 
Baccha,  275 
bovinus  (Tabanus),  212 
bromius  (Tabanus),  191 
cfficutiens  (Clnysopus),  191,  212 
Catabomba,  274 
coniformis  (Pegoniyia),  246 
cuprea  (Chrysochlamys),  273 
destructor  (Cecidomyia),  216 
Eristalis,  275 

fasciata  (Stegomyia),  44,  165 
liaveolata  (Ccenophora).  I(i7 
fulvus  (Atylotus),  191,  212 
gemipunctata  (Pegomyia),  246 
Helophilus,  275 
hyoscyanii  (Pegomyia),  1<)6 
Ischirosyrphus,  274 
Leucozona,  274 


Liogaster,  273 

maculicornis  (Tabanus),  191,  212 

Melanostoma,  274 

Myiatropa,  275 

Pipizella,  273 

Platycheirus,  273 

pluvialis  (Hjematopota),  191,  212 

Rhingia,  275 

rosffi  (Psila),  166 

Sericomyia,  275 

solstitialis  (Therioplectes),  191 

Syritta,  275 

Syrphus,  274 

tachinoides  (Glossina),  95 

tropicus  (Therioplectes),  191 

Volucella,  275 

Xylota,  275 
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abjectus  (Apanteles),  258 
abluta  (Megachile),  159 
AccbUus,  122 
ffireator  (Hemiteles),  2r,9 
iereus  (Panargyrops),  208,  269 
sestuosus  (Rhogas),  87 
albitibia  (Rhogas),  86 
Aleiodes,  811 
alienus  (Lasius),  52 
alpinus  (Rhogus),  8G 
angustatus  (Slesochorns),  203 
Anthidium,  iHo 
Apanteles.  12? 
apicalis  (Rhc.r   h; 


aptera  (Biorhiza),  120 
arcticus  (Rhogus),  8<!,  Ill 
arizonensis  (Hubljardiella),  250 
armatus  (Rhogas),  87,  127 
*asihs  (Promyopias),  30 
asteris  (Andrena),  157 
atriceps  (Panurgmus),  201 
bakeri  (Nomada),  li^O 
barbara  (Messor),  92 
bicolor  (Rhogas).  8ii,  111 
bignelli  (Apanteles),  163 
borealis  (Rhogas),  87 
brevipetiolatus  (Mesochorus),  269 
brevitarsis  (Xestophanes),  242 
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caberse  (Apanteles),  271 
caespitum  (Tetramorium),  52 
caias  (Apanteles),  251 
calcarata  (Carat ina),  lofi 
carbonaria  (TriRona),  159 
carbonarius  (Eliogas),  8(i 
Cimbex,  115 

circumscriptus  (Pihogas),87,  125 
Cirrospilus,  20h 
Clinocentrus,  127 
Clytochrysa,  15 

*complanatus  (Apanteles),  269 
*compressiventris  (Thoreauia),  103 
congestus  (Apanteles),  U'i3 
crassicornis  (Hemiteles),  269 
crassipes  (lihogas),  87 
cribrarius  (Thyreopus),  15 
cruentus  (lihogas),  85,  109 
Cuphopterus,  16 
dasiphoriE  (Halictus),  101 
decrescens  (Ademon),  129 
difficilis  (Apanteles),  161,  207,  253 
dimidiatus  (Khogas),  85,  110 
dispar  (Heterogamus),  84 
dissector  (Khogas),  85,  109 
dupla  (Ceratina),  150 
*edwardsi  (Chelostoma),  157 
eglanterije  (Rhodites),  242 
elongatulus  (Crossocerus),  15 
femorata  (Lissonata),  247 
flavipalpis  (Rhogas),  86 
flavoviridis  (Nomia),  158 
flavus  (Lasius),  52, 183 
Poenatopus,  174 
formosa  (Oneilella),  229 
formosus  (Nematopodius),  247 
fortipes  (Rhogas),  85 
•frasera?  (Halticus),  100 
fulvipes  (Hemiteles),  33,  208,  269 
fusca  (Fdrniica),  183 
gallica  (Polistes),  215 
gallicus  (Polistes),  2ti0 
gasterator  (Rhogas),  85,  110 
*genalis  (Coelloxys).  157 
geniculator  (Rhogas),  83,  111 
glechomae  (Aiilax),  243 
gigas  (Sirex),  23 
globatus  (Apanteles),  163 
globosa  (Osmia),  100 
globosiformis  (Osmia),  100 
glomeratus  (Apanteles),  121,  208,  228 
gonopterygis  (Apanteles),  272 
gracilis  (Apanteles),  251 
grandis  (Rhogas),  85 
Hemiteles,  125 
hemipterus  (Rhogas),  87 
Hemistephanus,  174 
heterogaster  (Rhogas),  86 
hieracii  (Aulacidea),243 
hippophila  (Nomia),  158 
birticincta  (Andrena),  201 
hirtus  (Rhogas),  86 
Hoplocrabro,  16 
bottentota  (Xylocopa),  115 


humilus  (Iridomyrnex),  92 

hypochaeridis  (Aulax),  243 

Hygroplitis,  122 

incerta  (Nomia),  158 

*incondit.us  (Halictus),  101 

inermis  (Crabro),  13 

insidens  (Apanteles),  207,  252 

instabilis  (Pezomachus),  269 

interruptus  (Metacrabro),  15 

irregularis  (Rhogas),  85,  109 

jaculator  (Foenus),  247 

jugosus  (Apanteles),  270 

juniperatae  (Apanteles),  206 

juvencus  (Sirex),  115 

kenoyeri  (Osmia),  100 

kincaidii  (Andrena),  201 

kisenwelleri  (Pezomachus),  246 

laetatorius  (Bassus),  32 

*Lathromeromyia,  199 

leaiana  (Osmia),  248 

leporina  (Cilissa),  90 

lewisii  (Andrena),  156 

limbatus  (Apanteles),  208 

lituratus  (Metacrabro),  15 

longitarsns  (Nomia),  158 

lutea  (Peleeystoma),  83 

luzonicus  (Coelioxys),  158 

mayri  (Rhodites),  292 

medianus  (Rhogas),  85 

mediator  (Perithous).  247 

melanocelus  (Apanteles),  161 

melanura  (Cilissa),  90 

Mesochorus,  125 

Microgaster,  122 

mictogastri  (Diplolepis),  230 

mimosse  (Argenia),  71 

*Mironiphalomyia,  249 

miniatus  (Rhogas),  85 

Mirax,  122 

modestus  (Rhogas),  86,  110 

moera  (Megachile).  159 

moria  (Rhogas),  86 

niger  (Lasius),  50,52,  183 

nigricornis  (Rhogas),  87,  126 

norvegica  (Vespa),  237 

nothus  (Apanteles),  251 

nubecula  (Andrena),  201 

octona,rius  (Apanteles),  269,  270 

Odynerus,  69 

Osmia,  l(i5 

ovalis  ((Jrossocerus),  15 

palavanica  (Nomia),  158 

pallidicornis  (Rhogas),  85 

Parapanteles,  125 

Parastephanellus,  274 

pectoralis  (Mesochoi'us),  232 

*perilampoides  (Miromphalomyia),  250 

periscelis  (Rhogas),  85 

•perminuta  (Lathromeromyia),  199 

*pertarda  (Andrena),  156 

philippensis  (Megachile),  159 

picipes  (Apanteles),  121,  254 

pilosellffl  (Aulaeidea).  243 

popularis  (Apanteles),  207,  272 
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potentillse  (Xestophanes),  242 
prsepotens  )Apanteles),  186 
praetor  (Khogas),  87,  112 
procerus  (Ehogas),  87 
pronitens  (Titusella),  100 
propinqua  (Osmia),  100 
Protopanteles,  125 
pruinosiformis  (Halictus),  100 
iPseudopanteles,  125 
pubescens  (Crabro),  13 
pulchripes  (Rhogas),  85 
punctipes  (Rhogas),  86 
ramaleyi  (Osmia),  100 
*regis  (Halictus),  102 
reticulator  (Rhogas),  85,  100 
Ehogas,  84 

robbii  (Megachile),  IGO 
rosae  (Rhodites),  242 
rosarum  (Rhodites),  242 
Rothschildia,  70 
rubecula  (Apanteles),  186,  231 
rubi  (Diastrophus),  242 
rubifloris  (Chelostoma),  157 
rufa  (Formica),  183 
ruficeps  (Fcenatopus),  174 
ruficeps  (Megischus),  174 
ruficrus  (Apanteles),  161 
rafipes  (Rhogas),  85 
ruginodis  (Myrmica),  52 
rugulosa  (Myrmica), 92 
rugulosus  (Rhogas),  83 
salebrosus  (Apanteles),  161 
Salicifloris  (Andrena),  201 
scabrinodis  (Myrmica),  47,  52 
schencki  (Myrmica),  261 
•scopulipes  (Megachile),  200 
scutellatus  (Thyreopus),  15 
*semiflaviventris  (Phanuropsis),  198 


simulans  (Apanteles),  185 
solitarius  (Apanteles),  160 
spartii  (Mirax),  122 
spinosissimte  (Rhodites),  242 
spurius  (Apanteles),  231 
squalens  (5legachile),  200 
stellatarum  (Apanteles),  230 
Stephanus,  174 
subcincta  (Canidiel'.a),  247 
subfasciatus  (Accelius),  123 
submarginatus  (Hemiteles),  232 
sylvarum  (Cimbex),  214,  260 
takauensis  (Nomia),  158 
tersatula  (Megachile),  159 
testaceus  (Rhogas),  125 
tetricus  (Apanteles),  161 
•Thoreania,  102 
tibialis   (Trichiosoma),   165,    166, 

260 
Thyreopus,  16 
tranquilla  (Megachile),  159 
tridentata  (Osmia),  248 
tristis  (Rhogas),  86,  111 
umbratis  (Lasius),  52 
ungularis  (Rhogas).  86 
unicolor  (Rhogas),  87 
Urogaster,  125 
vagans  (Phyllotoma),  215 
*valdezi  (Megachile),  159 
varius  (Crossocerus),  15 
vestalis  (Apanteles),  161    ■ 
vigilans  (Megachile),  159 
virgatellus  (Halictus),  101 
vittiger  (Rhogas),  86 
wesmiEli  (Crossocerus),  15 
wootoni  (Megachile),  100 
zygaenarum  (Apanteles),  231 
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WICKEN   FEN:    ITS   PAST,  ITS    PEESENT    CONDITION, 

AND    ITS   FUTUEE. 

By  W.  G.  Sheldon,  F.E.S. 

In  vol.  Ixvii,  p.  185,  of  this  magazine,  there  is  an  article 
on  Wicken  Fen  from  the  able  pen  of  Mr.  H.  Eowland- 
Brown.  Different  people,  however,  view  a  subject  from  different 
standpoints,  and  thus  a  few  jottings  on  certain  impressions  I 
formed  during  a  visit  in  June  last  may  not  be  without  interest. 

It  was  then  about  forty  years  since  I  commenced  to  take  an 
active  interest  in  matters  entomological,  but  during  the  whole 
of  that  period  I  had  never  once  visited  the  Wicken  district ;  any 
impressions  were,  therefore,  those  of  a  stranger,  and  to  pick  up 
some  local  knowledge  I  spent  a  considerable  time  conversing  with 
certain  of  the  natives  respecting  the  past  and  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  Fen. 

It  is,  of  course,  known  to  everyone  who  is  likely  to  read  this 
article,  that  in  consequence  of  the  munificence  of  the  late  Mr. 
G.  H.  Verrall,  the  beginnings  of  the  first  British  Nature  Eeserve 
came  into  being  some  few  years  ago  ;  by  a  clause  in  his  will 
bequeathing  his  property  in  Wicken  Fen  to  the  nation. 

Since  then  the  National  Trust  for  places  of  Historic  Interest 
or  Natural  Beauty,  in  which  the  Guardianship  is  vested,  have, 
thanks  to  other  generous  gifts,  been  enabled  to  purchase  various 
further  small  plots  of  the  Fen  as  they  came  into  the  market,  and 
I  understand  that  it  is  their  intention,  if  and  when  funds  permit, 
to  endeavour  to  purchase,  as  opportunity  offers,  the  whole  of  the 
remaining  portion. 

This  question  of  nature  reserves  is  getting  more  pressing 
every  year,  if  the  rarer  British  plants  and  creatures  are  not  to  be 
exterminated. 

Other  nations  are  far  in  advance  of  us.  The  most 
magnificent  nature  reserve  in  the  world  is,  of  course,  the 
Yellowstone  Park  in  America,  but  nations  nearer  home  are 
making  great  strides  in  protecting  their  flora  and  fauna.     One  of 
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these  is  Sweden,  whose  Government  has  within  recent  years  set 
aside  several  large  reservations,  within  the  boundaries  of  which 
one  may  not  kill  or  root  up. 

The  cost  of  the  upkeep  of  Wicken  Fen  in  a  condition  to  afford 
a  secure  refuge  for  all  its  dwellers  is  not  inconsiderable,  and  the 
problem  requires  careful  thought  and  experienced  management. 
There  is  a  watcher,  of  course,  to  provide,  and  there  is  the 
question  of  adapting  a  portion  of  the  Fen  to  suit  the  habits  and 
requirements  of  each  of  its  various  dwellers. 

It  is  perhaps  not  generally  understood  by  those  who  have  not 
visited  the  locality,  that  Wicken  Fen,  as  we  know  it,  is  a  product 
of  a  certain  kind  of  cultivation,  and  not  merely  a  swamp ;  in 
other  words  it  is  a  series  of  sedge  meadows ;  and  large  areas  of 
it  must  be  kept  as  such  if  the  majority  of  its  most  interesting 
species  of  Lepidoptera  are  to  be  preserved. 

In  what  might,  I  suppose,  be  called  recent  geological  time, 
the  whole  district  was  thickly  covered  with  oak  forest,  the  trees 
of  which  still  remain  buried,  as  they  fell  ages  ago,  a  few  feet  deep 
in  the  peat.  Then  occurred  a  subsidence,  and  it  became  covered 
by  a  shallow  arm  of  the  sea,  and  later,  as  the  entrance  silted  up,  a 
quagmire,  overgrown  with  reeds  and  waterplants,  and  with  great 
stretches  of  open  water.  It  was  in  this  condition  when  history 
opens,  and  we  get  the  first  authentic  glimpse  of  it  at  the  time  of 
the  Norman  Conquest,  when  the  gallant  Hereward,  who  had  his 
stronghold  at  Ely, 'some  few  miles  away,  held  the  invaders  at  bay 
for  a  no  less  period  than  seven  years  ;  and  no  doubt,  the  ground 
which  is  now  known  as  Wicken  Fen  formed  a  portion  of  his 
defences. 

The  next  step  was  to  construct  dj^kes  and  erect  pumps  to 
partially  drain  the  surface,  and  to  render  it  fit  for  the  growth  of 
sedge ;  and  within  the  last  century  nearly  all  the  surrounding 
fens  were  further  drained  and  converted  into  rich  cornland. 

Wicken  Fen  fortunately  escaped  this  fate,  but  it  had  a  narrow 
squeak  for  its  existence,  for  a  prosperous  local  agriculturist  some 
years  ago  saw  money  in  it,  and  set  to  work  to  get  all  the  owners 
into  line  with  a  view  of  turning  it  into  country  for  wheat  and 
barley  and  oats  ;  Mr.  Verrall  heard  of  the  scheme,  and  managed 
to  purchase  a  large  portion,  and  it  is  perhaps  needless  to  say 
this  effectually  smashed  the  infamous  scheme. 

In  addition  to  sedge  the  principal  crop  under  present  condi- 
tions is  a  growth  of  alder,  buckthorn,  and  sallow,  and  unfor- 
tunately these  trees,  with  others  to  a  less  extent,  if  left  to 
themselves  would,  in  the  course  of  a  generation,  convert  the 
whole  area  into  a  vast  impenetrable  thicket  which  would  strangle 
all  other  growth.  To  avoid  this  it  is  customary  for  each  owner 
to  clear  his  portion  every  few  years,  cutting  the  sedge  at  the 
same  time  and  grubbing  up  the  roots  of  the  bushes.  This 
is  a  somewhat  expensive  process,  and  as  several  hundreds  of 
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acres  have  to  be  dealt  with  it  will  be  seen  that  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  must  be  spent  in  clearance  each  year. 

In  the  old  days  there  was  a  fair  market  for  the  sedge  in 
thatching  the  picturesque  old  houses  of  the  district,  but,  alas, 
these  are  being  rapidly  done  away  with  in  favour  of  brick  and 
slated  houses  of  a  particularly  hideous  design.  It  is  still  used 
to  a  certain  extent  as  forage,  but  the  cost  of  clearance  con- 
siderably exceeds  the  value  of  the  crops. 

It  being  the  object  of  the  National  Trust  to  gradually  secure 
the  whole  of  the  Fen,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  entomologists 
and  naturalists  who  at  the  present  time  own  plots,  of  which  I 
understand  there  are  several,  will,  when  they  decide  to  dispose 
of  their  holdings,  at  least  give  the  Trust  the  first  opportunity  of 
purchasing  them. 

Something  more  than  this,  however,  is  necessary.  The 
present  income  is  raised  annually  by  subscription,  which  is 
rather  a  hand  to  mouth  method,  and  a  permanent  endowment  is 
desirable.  No  doubt  this  will  eventually  come  into  existence  by 
some  public-spirited  naturalist  bequeathing  a  portion  of  his 
worldly  goods  for  this  purpose,  for  can  anything  be  more  delightful 
to  a  nature  lover  than  to  devote  his  means  to  endow  a  nature 
reserve  when  he  can  no  longer  enjoy  them  himself. 

The  present  management  does  not  interfere  with  the  legitimate 
•collecting  naturalist,  at  any  rate  if  he  is  an  entomologist ;  of 
course,  killing  birds  or  taking  their  eggs  is  not  allowed.  It  is, 
however,  necessary  to  obtain  a  permit,  which  is  readily  granted 
by  the  Secretary  at  9,  Harvey  Eoad,  Cambridge.  Without  this 
permit  the  visitor  is  likely  to  have  serious  trouble  with  the  watcher. 

Persons  who  make  money  by  the  sale  of  natural  history 
specimens  are  not  allowed  on  the  portion  of  the  Fen  belonging 
to  the  National  Trust,  but  a  concession  is  made  to  the  local 
professionals  who  may  accompany  amateurs  as  guides. 

I  do  not  think  any  of  the  Lepidoptera  are  in  danger  at  present; 
their  safety  lies,  however,  far  more  in  their  food  plants  being 
preserved  by  proper  management  than  by  preventing  over 
collecting. 

Papilio  machaon  was  abundant  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  far 
more  so  than  I  have  ever  seen  it  abroad.  It  was  so  common  that 
a  local  professional  informed  me  that  he  had  just  obtained  120 
larvae  in  a  two  hours  search  on  a  patch  to  which  he  had  right  of 
access,  and  that  had  he  so  desired  he  could  have  obtained  almost 
any  number. 

The  only  threatened  species,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  are  one  or 
two  of  the  rarer  raptores,  which  at  any  rate  until  recently  bred 
at  Wicken  pretty  regularly.  One  hopes  they  will  continue  to  do 
so,  but  the  chief  danger  to  them  arises  from  the  sportsmen  who 
■own  the  adjoining  land. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  large  dyke  is  the  very  similar  Burwell 
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Fen,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  in  due  course  be  transformed 
into  a  nature  reserve  also.  There  would  then  be  a  sanctuary  of 
several  miles  square  which  would  probably  be  sufficiently  large  to 
give  the  rarer  birds,  and  probably  some  that  have  gone,  but 
which  might  under  such  conditions  return,  security. 

One  does  not  often  hear  of  the  successful  planting  of  a 
Lepidopteron  in  a  new  locality,  but  there  is  at  least  one  instance 
at  Wicken,  for  the  late  Solomon  Bailey  some  years  ago  introduced 
from  Chippenham  Fen,  where  it  is  abundant,  the  pretty  little 
Bankia  argentula,  which  is  now  abundant  and  widely  distributed 
at  Wicken.  No  doubt  it  would  be  possible  to  introduce  other  fen 
species  also. 
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GALLS. 

By  Harold  J.  Burkill,  M.A.,  F.Pi.G.S. 

In  1912  Mr.  E.  W.  Swanton,  of  Haslemere,  published  a  book 
on  '  British  Plant  Galls  '  containing  a  list  of  about  eight  hun- 
dred and  twenty  species  which  had  come  under  his  notice.  This 
list,  compiled  apparently  from  various  sources,  is,  I  believe,  the 
fullest  that  has  been  published  for  Great  Britain,  and  it  makes 
an  admirable  basis  for  additional  work  by  other  observers.  As 
the  records  of  galls  are  sometimes  published  in  the  reports  of 
local  societies,  it  is  possible  that  some  have  been  overlooked  in 
the  compilation  of  the  list,  and  in  putting  forward  the  following 
list  of  species  my  object  is  chiefly  to  find  out  whether  they  have 
been  observed  by  other  workers  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
They  are  all  those  that  have  come  under  my  own  notice,  and 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  recorded  by  Mr.  Swanton.  The 
determinations  have  been  chiefly  made  from  Dr.  Houard's  *  Les 
Zoocecidies  des  Plantes  d'Europe  et  du  Bassin  de  la  Mediter- 
ran^e.'  Some  of  the  galls,  however,  are  not  to  be  identified 
■with  any  in  this  work,  and  may  be  new  to  science.  Others, 
again,  are  apparently  new  records  of  the  flies  or  other  causers 
for  Britain,  or  merely  fresh  host  plants  of  gall  insects  previously 
recorded. 

The  greater  number  are  from  Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire, 
as  I  spent  the  autumn  of  191-1  in  the  Dovedale  district.  The 
records  for  Yorkshire  and  Devon  are  the  results  of  occasional 
holiday  visits  during  the  past  twelve  years.  Other  records  are 
from  the  London  districts.  I  have  not  given  the  precise  locali- 
ties, but  have  indicated  the  counties,  and  have  used  the  follow- 
ing abbreviations  : — Dy.=Derbyshire,  Dev.=Devon,  E.=Essex, 
Mx.=Middlesex,  St.  =  Staffordshire,  Sy.=Surrey,  andY.=York- 
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sliire.  "Where  the  figure  2  appears  it  signifies  that  the  gall  has 
been  found  in  two  localities  some  distance  apart.  Otherwise  no 
attempt  is  made  to  show  whether  the  gall  is  plentiful  or  not. 

Some  members  of  the  London  Natural  History  Society-  have 
been  collecting  records  during  the  past  j^ear,  and  I  am  indebted 
to  two  of  them — Messrs.  E.  B.  Bishop  and  L.  J.  Tremayne — for 
many  interesting  specimens.  A  list  of  those  which  are  new  to 
Britain  is  appended  w'ith  the  counties  from  which  the  galls 
came. 

It  is  hoped,  if  sufficient  members  take  up  the  subject,  to 
form  another  year  a  special  section  of  the  Society  for  the  study 
ot  plant  galls,  their  development  and  distribution. 

Badicula  amphibia,  Druce — Dasyneura  sisymbrii,  Schrank.     Mx. 

Lychnis  dioica,  Linn. — Perrisia,  sp.  Dy.  Flower  heads  enlarged, 
petals  undeveloped  or  aborted.  Several  white  larvae  at  base  of 
petals. 

Stellaria  graminea,  Linn. — Eriophyes  atrichus,  Nal.     Dy. 

Hypericitm  montanuvi,  Linn. — (i)  Perrisia  hyperici,  Bremi.  Dy. 
(ii)  P.  serotina,  Winn.    Dj-. 

H.  elodes,  Linn. — Perrisia,  sp.  Y.  Terminal  leaves  thickened  at 
the  base,  folded  over  and  crinkled,  turning  brown  at  the  tips.  Larvae 
yellow,  several  in  each  gall. 

Tilia  platyphyllos.  Scop.  —  (i)  Eriophyes  tilice,  Pagenst.  Dy. 
(ii)  E.  tiliaritcs,  Con.     Dy. 

T.  vulgaris,  Hayne. — E.  tilics  var.  exilis,  Nal.     St. 

T.  parvifolia,  Ehrh. — E.  tilicB  var.  liosoma,  Nal.     Dy. 

Geraniiim  sangiiineiim,  Linn. — E.  geranii.  Can.  Y.  [I  believe 
this  gall  has  been  previously  recorded  by  Prof.  Trail  from  the  valley 
of  the  Dee.] 

Medicago  lupidina,  Linn. — (i)  Perrisia,  sp.  Y.  Seeds  swollen 
and  enlarged,  each  containing  a  pale  yellow  midge  larva,  (ii)  .  .  .  ? 
St.  Flower  buds  aborted,  sw^ollen,  coalescing,  brown  and  hairy, 
enclosing  a  central  cavity. 

Trifoliuvi  pratense,  Linn. — Perrisia,  sp.  Dy.  Leaflets  folded 
into  a  pod  resembling  the  gall  caused  by  P.  trifolii,  but  each  pod  is 
occupied  by  a  white  larva. 

T.  repens,  Linn. — Perrisia,  sp.  Sy.  Leaves  thickened  and  form- 
ing a  firm  fleshy  gall,  with  aborted  buds  inside,  among  which  live 
several  larvae  of  a  midge. 

Lotus  cornicidatus,  Linn. — Perrisia  loticola,  Riibs.     Dy. 

L.  uliginosus,  Schkuhr. — Contarinia  loti,  De  Geer.     Y.,  Sy.,  St. 

Vicia  cracca,  Linn. — Perrisia  vicice,  Kieff.     Y'^.,  Sy.,  St. 

Lathy rus  pratensis,  Linn. — Perrisia,  sp.     Y.,  Dy.,  St. 

Prunus  spinosa,  Linn. — (i)  ....  Y  2.  Pillar  galls  ^^-inch  high, 
Jg-inch  diameter,  smooth,  shining,  green,  red  or  crimson  in  colour, 
rounded  at  the  top,  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf,  on  or  near 
midrib.  They  may  be  close  together  and  coalescing.  Open  on  under 
side  of  leaf,  where  they  cause  a  slight  concavity,  (ii)  Perrisia  tortrix, 
F.  Low.     Dev.  2. 
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P.  clomestica,  Linn. — A2ohis,  sp.     St. 

Spiraa  Ulmaria,  Linn. — (i)  Perrisia  loustulans,  Eiibs.  Dy.  (ii) 
Eriophyes.  Y.  Veins  of  the  leaves  thickened  at  the  base,  and  else- 
Wfhere  forming  hollow  cylinders. 

Buhus  fruticosus,  Linn. — Perrisia  plicatrix,  H.  Low.     Dy.,  St. 

Rubus,  sp. — P.  j^licatrix,  H.  Low.     St. 

Bosa  tomentosa,  Sm. — P.  rosarum,  Hardy.     St. 

Cratcegiis  monogyna,  Jacq. — Myzus  oxyacanthcs,  Koch.     Y. 

Epilohium  angustifoUnm,  Linn. — Perrisia  kiefferiana,  Elibs. 
Y.,  Sy. 

E.  liirsutum,  Linn. — (i)  A  white  fungus  causing  swelling  and 
twisting  of  the  stem.  Dy.  (ii)  Eriopliyes.  Dy.  Buds  aborted,. 
covered  with  white  hairs. 

E.  montanum,  Linn. — Galled  by  fungus  similar  to  that  on  the 
last  species.     Dy. 

E.  pahcstre,  Linn. — Erioiihyes.  Dy.  Similar  to  the  buds  of  E, 
hirsutum. 

Pimpinella  Saxifraga,  Linn. — An  abnormal  plant  found  August, 
1913,  which  resembled  Dr.  Houard's  description  of  this  species  when 
galled  by  Aphis  anthrisci,  Kalt.,  infested  with  green  aphides  with 
black  cornicles.     St. 

Galium  vertim,  Linn. — (i)  Perrisia  gallicola,  H.  Low.  St.  (ii) 
Eriophyes  gain,  Karp.  Dy.  (iii)  Flower  heads  in  a  dense  mass,. 
twisted  and  aborted,  caused  by  ....  ?     Dy. 

G.  saxatile,  Linn. — Eriophyes  galii,  Karp.     St.,  Sy. 

G.  palustre,  Linn. — Perrisia  hygropihila,  Mik.     Y.,  Dy.,  St.,  Sy. 

Valeriaiia  officinalis,  Linn. — Stem  much  swollen  and  twisted  intO' 
a  spiral,  sometimes  at  right-angles  to  its  original  direction,  forming 
a  large  cavity.     Causer  not  discovered.     Dy. 

Achillea  Millefolium,  Linn. — Flower  head  aborted,  covered  with- 
a  dense  mass  of  white  hairs  resembling  those  caused  on  various- 
plants  by  Eriophyes.     St. 

A.  Ptarmica,  Linn. — (i)  Flower  head  aborted ;  resembles  Dr. 
Houard's  description  of  the  gall  caused  by  Clinorrhyncha  millefolii,. 
Wachtl.  St.  (ii)  Terminal  leaves  massed  together  into  a  dense 
rosette.     ?  Tep)hritis.     St. 

Senecio  Jacobaa,  Linn. — (i)  Stems  and  leaves  swollen  by  a. 
dark  crimson  fungus.    St.     (ii)  Tephritis  marginata.     St. 

Centaurea  nigra,  Linn. — Fleshy  swelling  on  midrib  of  leaf  J-inch 
long,  ^-inch  wide,  probably  due  to  the  presence  of  eelworms.     Y. 

G.  scahiosa,  Linn. — Loewiola  centaurea,  F.  Low.     Sy. 

Hieracium  Pillosella,  Linn. — (i)  Tylenchus.  A  firm  fleshy  swell- 
ing on  midrib  of  leaf.    Y.,  Dy.     (ii)  Eriophyes  pillosellcB,  Nal.     Y.  2. 

H.  murorum,  Linn. — Leaf  thickened  and  somewhat  fleshy,  rolled 
up  to  form  a  hollow  cone.     Caused  by  ....  ?     Dy. 

H.  radicata,  Linn. — Perrisia,  sp.  Flower  heads  aborted  and 
hardened.  Petals  do  not  develop  on  the  side  where  the  larvae  are. 
Seven  or  more  yellow  larvae  in  each  galled  head.     Dy. 

Leontodon  hispiidum,  Linn. — Tylenchus,  sp.  Bright  red  fleshy 
swelhngs  on  midrib  and  blade  of  the  leaf.     Sv. 

Veronica    Chamcedrys,  Linn. — Brown   swelling  i-inch  in  length 
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and  i-inch  in  diameter    on    stem.     Hollow.     Terminal  leaves  not 
affected.     Caused  by  ....  ?     St. 

Stachys  palustris,  Linn. — (i)  Perrisia,  sp.  Buds  galled  by  white 
larvae.    Dy.     (ii)  Perrisia  stachydis,  Bremi.     Sy. 

Ulmus  glabra,  Huds. — Tetraneura  uhni,  De  Geer.     St. 

Salix  triandra,  Linn.  —  (i)  Pontaiiia  inoxima,  Lepel.  Dy. 
(ii)  CryiJtocampus  saliceti,  Fall.  Dy.  (iii)  Oligotroplms  caprea, 
Winn.  Dy.  (iv)  Perrisia  marginem-torquens ,  Winn.  Dy.,  St. 
(v)  Bhahdophaga  heterobia,  H.  Low.  Dy.,  St.  (vi)  B.  rosaria, 
H.  Low.  Dy.,  St.  Two  other  kinds  of  midge  larvae  cause  bud 
galls.     Dy. 

S.  fragilis,  Linn. — (i)  ?  Cryptocavijms  testaceipes,  Zadd.  St.,  Sy. 
Sawfly  larva,  dove-grey  in  colour,  forming  gall  on  petiole  or  mid- 
rib of  leaf.  It  is  figured  in  Connold's  '  Plant  Galls  of  Great  Britain,' 
fig.  314,  without  a  name,  (ii)  Sawfly  gall  on  petiole  or  midrib  of 
leaf.  Larva  pale  green  with  black  head.  Dy.  (iii)  Bhabdopliaga 
heterobia,  H.  Low.  Dy.  (iv)  B.  rosaria,  H.  Low.  Dy.  (v)  Eriophyes 
....  Marginal  rolls.  Dy.  (vi)  Eriophyes.  Dr.  Houard's  fig.  147. 
Sy.,  Mx.,  E.  This  gall  was  described  in  the 'Journal  of  Botany' 
early  last  year  by  Mr.  Miller  Christy.  Since  then  it  seems  to  have 
spread  very  much  along  the  towpath  between  Hammersmith  and 
Kew,  and  has  also  appeared  on  the  north-west  side  of  London. 

S.  alba,  Linn. — (i)  Petiole  gall,  same  species  as  no.  (ii)  on  S. 
fragilis.  Dy.  (ii)  Bhabdophaga  nervorum,  Kieft".  Dy.  (iii)  Twig 
galls  with  midge  larvae,  resembling  Dr.  Houard's  description  of  B. 
karschi,  Kieff.     Dy. 

S.  p)urpurea,  Linn. — (i)  Cryptocampus  saliceti.  Fall.  Dy.  (ii) 
Bhabdophaga  heterobia,  H.  Low.     Dy. 

S.  viminalis,  Linn. — Pontania  proxima,  Lepel.     Dy. 

S.  caprea,  Linn. — (i)  Bhabdojjhaga  albipennis,  Winn.  Dy.  (ii) 
B.  heterobia,  H.  Low.    St.     (iii)  B.  nervorum,  Kieff.     Y.,  Sy. 

S.  caprea  X  cinerea.  —  (i)  Pontania  Bridgmani,  Cam.  Dy.  (ii) 
d'yptocampus  saliceti,  Fall.     Dy. 

S.  aurita,  Linn. — (i)  Pontania  proxima,  Lepel.  St.  (ii)  Oligo- 
trophus  caprece,  Winn.  St.  (iii)  Female  catkins  persisting,  aborted, 
galled  by  midge  larvse.     Dy. 

S.  aurita  x  cinera. — (i)  Pontania  proxima,  Lepel.  Dy.  (ii)  Same 
as  no.  (iii)  on  S.  aiirita.     Dy. 

S.  cinerea,  Linn. — (i)  Pontania  Bridgmani,  Cam.  Dy.,  St.  (ii)  P. 
p)edunculi,  Hartig.  Y.,  Dy.,  Sy.  (iii)  P.  salicis,  Christy.  St.  (iv) 
Cryptocampus  ater,  Jurine.  Dy.  (v)  C,  saliceti.  Fall.  Dy.,  St. 
(vi)  C.  vemist2cs,  Zadd.  Dy.  (vii)  Oligotrophus  caprea,  Winn.  Dy., 
St.  (viii)  Bhabdophaga  albipennis,  Winn.  Dy.  (ix)  B.  nervorum, 
Kieff.  Dy.  (x)  B.  saliciperda,  Dufour.  Dy.,  St.  (xi)  Eriophyes 
tetanothrix,  Nal.  Dy.  There  are  three  other  kinds  of  galls  on  the 
twigs,  and  one  on  the  petiole  occupied  by  midge  larvse  which  I  have 
not  been  able  to  identify.     Dy.,  St. 

S.  repens,  Linn. — (i)  Pontania  salicis,  Christy.  Y.  2.  (iij  Bhab- 
dophaga rosariella,  Kieff.    Sy.      (iii)  B.  salicis,  Schrank.     Y.,  Sy. 

S.  alba,  S.  cinerea,,  S.  fragilis,  and  S.  purpitrea  leaves  are  all 
rolled  by  sawfly  larvae,  but  the  species  of  insect  has  not  been  deter- 
mined. 
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Poimlus  tremula,  Linn. — Leaves  aborted  and  curled,  thickly 
inhabited  by  aphides.     St. 

P.  nigra,  Linn. — Pemphigus  mars^qnaUs,  Courchet.     Mx.,  Sy. 

From  Messrs.  E.  B.  Bishop  and  L.  J.  Tremayne  : — 

Malva  moscliata,  Linn. — Eriopliyes  gymnoproctus,  Nal.     Bucks. 

Euonymus  europaus,  Linn. — E.  convolvens,  Nal.     Sy. 

Ononis  repens,  Linn. — E.  ononidis,  Can.     Wales  and  Hants. 

Potcntilla  prociimhens,  Sibth.  —  Xestophanes  potentilla,  Retz. 
Kent. 

Pyrus  torminalis,  Ehrh. — Eriophyes  pyri,  Pagnst.     Mx. 

Lythrum  salicaria,  Linn. — Perrisia  salicarics,  Kieff.     Kent. 

Achillea  Millefolium,  Linn. — (i)  Leaves  covered  with  silky  white 
hairs.  Eriophyes.  Sy.  (ii)  Yellow  or  red  fleshy  galls  rising  from 
the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf,  and  also  showing  less  markedly  below\ 
Each  contains  one  midge  larva,  pale  yellow  in  colour.     Sussex. 

Artemisia  vulgaris,  Linn. — Eriop)hyes  artemisice.  Can.     Sy. 

Centaurea  Scabiosa,  Linn. — Lociuiola  centaurea,  F.  Low.     Sy. 

Fraxinus  excelsior,  Linn. — Eriophyes  (Houardno.  4646).     Bucks. 

Solanum  Dulcaviara,  Linn.— £.  cladophthirus,  Nal.     Hants. 

Quercus  cerris,  Linn. — Andricus  testaceipes,  Hartig.     Sy. 

Salix  fragilis  y^pentandra. — Bhabdophaga  heterobia,  H.  Low.    Sy. 

Populus  p^jramidalis,  Eozier. — Pemphigus  bursarius,  Linn.    Kent. 


MOPiE   NOTES  ON   THE   LEPIDOPTEBA  OF  LA  SAINTE 
BAUME,    VAPt,     SOUTH     FEANCE,    1914. 

By  F.  E.  Lowe,  M.A.,  F.E.S. 

We  started  for  the  Continent  as  light-heartedly  as  other 
holiday  makers,  little  anticipating  the  altered  conditions  under 
which  we  should  return.  Even  when  we  left  Ste.  Baume  for 
Corsica  no  hint  had  reached  us  of  the  disturbed  state  of  Europe. 
On  Thursday,  July  30th,  I  got  a  letter  saying  it  would  be  as  well 
to  return  to  the  mainland  as  uncomfortable  rumours  of  war  were 
in  the  air.  This  of  course  had  been  written  some  three  da.ys 
before.  We  started  the  next  day  for  Bastia  and  Nice,  and  by  a 
very  slow  train  were  carried  to  Marseilles.  There  we  found  our- 
selves the  sport  of  circumstances.  The  French  mobilisation 
had  begun.  To  get  to  Paris  and  thence  to  England  took  just  a 
week,  and  was  a  work  requiring  both  endurance  and  diplomacy. 
By  abandoning  our  "  grand  baggage"  to  the  care  of  the  hotel  in 
Paris,  we  were  able  to  make  up  hand  packages  containing  a  few 
necessaries.,  and  all  our  captures  !  We  felt  on  arrival  in  London 
something  of  the  pride  and  content  of  a  battery  which,  in  a 
harassed  retreat,  has  saved  the  guns. 

The  only  connection  of  our  adventures  with  these  "Notes" 
is  that  they  account  for  my  long  delay  in  offering  them  to  the 
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editor.  Entomology  was  forgotten  in  the  tremendous  and  over- 
powering interest  and  duties  of  the  succeeding  months.  As, 
however,  I  have  received  several  enquiries  for  an  account  of  my 
further  investigation  of  the  wealth  of  Lepidoptera  at  Ste.  Baume  : 
a,ud  as  the  chances  of  paying  the  place  another  visit  seem  at 
present  very  remote,  I  have  set  down  these  "Notes"  before  they 
are  lost  and  details  faded  from  memory. 

We  arrived  at  the  Hotel  de  Lorges,  at  the  foot  of  the  road 
which  ascends  through  the  woods  to  Ste.  Baume.  on  the  evening 
of  June  25th.  This  we  made  our  headquarters,  working  often 
up  to  Ste.  Baume  on  foot,  and  going  for  a  short  visit  to  the 
Hotellerie  on  July  lltb. 

This  being  my  third  visit  at  nearly  the  same  time  for  three 
successive  years,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  I  should  largely 
add  to  the  number  of  butterflies  noted.  It  was  for  moths  that  I 
had  especially  come.  Nevertheless  there  were  found  a  few  new 
tilings.  The  very  first  day  I  came  across  a  specimen  of  Hesperia 
sid(B  by  the  roadside,  in  good  condition.  Though  I  hunted 
diligently  I  never  found  another.  But  June  26th  is,  I  believe,  a 
very  late  date  for  this  insect.  Melitcea  deione  is  another  which 
I  had  not  taken  here  before  ;  the  males  were  very  worn,  but  one 
or  two  females  were  in  good  condition.  Insects  did  not  seem  to 
me  as  abundant  as  in  former  visits,  and  their  times  of  emergence 
must  in  several  species  have  been  delayed.  Looking  for  this 
M.  deio)ie  called  my  attention  to  the  number  of  species  of  the 
genus  Melitaa  present  at  one  time  and  place.  In  a  piece  of 
rough  ground  between  the  high  road  and  wood,  a  little  more 
than  an  acre  in  extent,  all  the  following  were  to  be  taken  on  that 
day  : — M.  deione,  M.  atJudia,  M.  imrthenie,  M.  jjhoehe,  M.  cinxia, 
and  M.  didyma  ;  of  course  in  very  different  conditions — some  last 
survivals,  some  first  appearances.  And  of  other  "  Fritillaries  " 
were  Argynnis  niobe,  Brenthis  hecate,  and  B.  dia.  This  I  am 
sure  was  a  record  in  my  experience.  Other  butterflies  not 
recorded  in  my  former  "Notes"  ('Entomologist,'  vol.  xlvii,  19.) 
M'hich  in  1914  I  was  able  to  add  to  my  list  are  Ejnnephele  lycaon, 
July  2nd,  one  male ;  I  never  saw  another  ;  Ciipido  sebrus,  June 
27th,  much  worn;  several  Agriades  tJietis  var.  ceronus ;  and 
again  I  took  a  fine  male  hybrid  polomis  ;  and  Erynnis  alth^ce. 

Genevfd  Observations. — The  following  dates  of  appearances, 
&c.,  may  be  interesting.  Polyommatus  dolus  seemed  to  have 
left  its  old  quarters ;  elsewhere,  especially  in  a  field  between 
Ste.  Baume  and  the  Col  de  Bretagne,  it  was  abundant.  First 
male,  July  2nd  ;  female,  July  8th.  Libythea  celtis  was  commoner, 
or  came  more  in  my  way  than  in  former  years ;  LcEosopis  roboris 
and  Zephyrus  querciis  less  so.  And  these  "Hair-streaks  "  remind 
me  that  there  is  an  extraordinary  statement  on  p.  16  of  my 
former  "  Notes  "  to  the  effect  that  I  did  not  find  Thecla  ilicis 
var.  cei-ri.    I  cannot  think  what  this  means.    It  is  far  commoner 
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than  the  type.  Also  in  this  connection,  seeing  that  T.  cesculi 
has  been  under  discussion  lately,  I  have  two  examples  from 
Ste.  Baume,  which  in  dark  colour  almost  agree  with  the  Swiss 
form  I  have  called  pseudcescuU,  and  might  be  taken  for  this,  but 
that  the  arrangements  of  the  markings  and  the  shorter,  squarer 
tails  betray  T.  cesculi.  First  females  of  Dryas  2^aj)hia  and 
G.  chopatra,  July  2nd ;  first  Argynnis  adqype,  July  5th  ;  first 
A.  aglaia,  July  15th  ;  Agriades  corydon,  first  male,  July  5th — no 
more  till  9th — first  female,  11th. 

Of  varieties,  only  one  good  thing  fell  in  my  way.  On  July 
8th  I  took  a  very  good  male  Melanargia  galathea,  with  much 
suffused  wings.  The  fore  wings  very  dark,  the  upper  half 
having  all  the  white  marks  rendered  almost  invisible.  It  seems 
to  be  practically  var.  turcica,  Boisd.  And  in  the  way  of  a  freak 
I  took  an  exquisite  little  Pyrameis  carclui,  which  measures  just 
one  and  a  half  inches  in  wing  expanse.  This  is  even  smaller 
than  some  dwarf  specimens  of  P.  atcdanta  reported  in  the  '  Ento- 
mologist,' antea,  p.  124,  and  p.  150. 

To  turn  to  the  moths.  Of  course,  I  went  after  my  old 
attraction  Acidalia  determinata,  and  had  good  success.  I  found 
that  this  species  is  to  be  had  best  at  dusk,  except  for  the  trouble 
of  distinguishing  it  in  the  net  from  one  or  two  of  its  congeners. 
Light  as  usual  produced  some  nice  things.  Dendrolimus  pini, 
two  males.  This  was  interesting,  as  I  found  that  D.  p)ini  here 
is  the  type,  and  those  which  I  have  bred  from  larvae  taken  in  the 
Swiss  Pfynwald  are  var.  montana.  The  difference  is  striking.  In 
the  type  the  whole  of  the  upper  wings  are  practically  ^'re^,  with 
a  subterminal  band  marked  out  with  zigzag  lines,  with  a 
suggestion  only  of  rust  suffusion.  In  var.  montana  the  base  of 
the  fore  wings  is  strongly  stained  with  rust  colour,  and  the  band 
entirely  filled  with  the  same  ;  the  hind  wings  are  also  more 
ruddy.  Another  night  I  got  a  lovely  Spatalia  argentina,  and  on 
June  30th  three  grand  Smerinthus  quercus  literally  forced  their 
way  through  the  muslin  curtains  into  the  bedroom.  The  next 
day  another  came  in  the  same  way.  After  that  we  saw  no  more. 
On  July  1st  I  made  mj'  first  trial  of  "  sugaring  " — more  strictly 
speaking  of  "  honeying,"  for  the  material  I  employed  was  coarse 
honey,  which,  by  the  way,  was  none  too  cheap  or  easy  to  obtain. 
It  proved  very  efficient.  The  first  night  produced  only  Mania 
maura  and  Grammodes  algira,  but  as  both  were  new  to  my 
Ste.  Baume  list,  they  were  welcome.  July  2nd  brought  many 
Catocala  conversa  ;  this  I  had  taken  the  year  before  at  light,  but 
among  the  1914  captures  are  two  having  the  fore  wings  nearly 
uniformly  dark,  and  under  wings  somewhat  suffused,  apparently 
var.  carbonaria  or  approaching  it.  July  3rd  was  cold,  but  I  took 
the  first  Dicycla  oo,  which  afterwards  became  pretty  common. 
July  4th,  Toxocamjia  craccoe  began  his  visits,  and  on  the  5tb 
Catocala  sponsa  and  C.  proinissa,  after  which  they  were  very 
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abundant.  July  10th  gave  me  one  specimen  each  of  Pseudophia 
tirrJiaca,  a  magnificent  Catepkia  alchymista,  and  Agrotls  fimbria. 
Certain  of  the  smaller  Geometers  were  very  regular  in  their 
attendance  at  "  sugar,"  especially  some  of  the  commoner 
"  Waves  "  and  the  pretty  little  Tephronia  sepiai'ia,  with  Eromene 
bella.  On  July  11th  we  left  Nans-les-Pins,  as  they  like  to 
call  the  hotel  neighbourhood,  for  four  days  at  Ste.  Baume.  I 
had  no  more  honey,  and  so  could  do  no  more  "sugaring."  After 
which  we  made  our  way  to  Corsica. 

The  following  list  will,  I  think,  provide  a  complete  account 
of  Lepidoptera  observed  in  this  district  which  I  have  not  recorded 
in  my  former  "  Notes  "  : — 

Melitcea  deione,  Epinephele  lycaon,  Cupido  sebrus,  Agriades 
thetis  var.  ceronus,  Erynnis  althcece,  Hesperia  sidce. 

Heterocera. 

Sphingid^. — Sjneriiithus  quercns,  Dilina  tilicB. 

Limantriid.e. — Porthesia  similis,  Lymantria  dispar. 

Notodontid.e. — Spatalia  argentina. 

Lasiocampid^. — Dendrolimus  pini. 

Drepanid^. — Cilix  glaucata. 

NocTUiD^. — Acronycta  aceris,  A.  psi,  Agrotis  saucia,  A.  pro- 
nuba,  A.  subsequa,  Hb.  {obona,  Huf.),  A.  comes,  Hb.,  A.  ianthina, 
A. fimbria,  A.  triangulum,  A.  exciamationis,  Mainestra  brassicce, 
M.  contigua,  M.  serena,  Dianthoccia  luteago  (type),  Miana  strigilis, 
M.  secalis  (didyma),  M.  lithoxylia,  Polyphanis  sericata,  Mania 
maura,  Tapinostola  musculosa,  Lcucania  l-album,  L.  vitell  no,  L 
lithargyria  (very  grey  form) ,  Caradrina  ambigna,  C.  aspersa,  C.  gilva, 
Amphipyra  tragoponis,  Dicycla  oo,  Cleophana  antirrhini,  Eutelia 
adulatrix,  Heliothis  dipsacea,  H.  peltigera,  Pyrrha  umbra,  Acontia 
lucida,  A.  luctuosa,  Eublemma  suavis,  E.  jucunda,  Thalpochares 
candidana,  Erastia  fasciana,  Metoptria  monogramma,  Grammodes 
algira,  Pseudoplna  tirrhaca,  CatepJiia  alchymista,  Catocala  nupta 
(one),  C.  sponsa,  C.  promissa,  C.  conversa  var.  carbonaria,  Toxo- 
campa  craccoe,  Zanclognatka  tarsicristalis. 

Cymatophorid^. — Cymatophora  octogesima. 

Geometrid.e.  —  Eiichloris  pustidata,  Eucrostes  herbaria,  E. 
beryllaria,  Nenioria  viridata  var.  insignata,  Acidalia  ostrinaria 
(fond  of  sugar),  A.  herbariaia,  A.  oriiata,  Ortholitha  bipunct- 
ata,  Anaitis  plagiata,  Phibalapteryx  vitalbata,  Hemerophila 
nychtemeraria. 

Syntomid.e. — Naclia  (Dysauxes)  ancilla. 

Arctiid^. — Rhyparia  purpurata. 

Zyg^nid^. — Zygcena  carniollca  (one). 

Pyralid^. — Endrotricha  fiammealis,  Mecyna  p)olygonalis. 
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THE    IXTERMITTEXT    SCARCITY    OF    SOME    SPECIES 
OF    THE    GENUS   MELIT^A    IX   FEAXCE. 

By  H.  Eowland-Bko^vx,  M.A.,  F.E.S. 

Writing  to  me  from  Le  Cannet,  near  Cannes,  Mr.  Charles 
Morris  says  :  "  1912  was  a  marvellous  year  at  Fontainebleau  for 
Melitfeas  of  all  sjDecies  occurring  in  that  locality,  e.  g.  Melitcea 
cinxia,  M.  didijma,  M.  phoehe,  ^L  ijurthente  and  M,  athalia ;  but, 
although  in  September  the  ground  was  covered  with  thick  webs 
of  yourjg  larvffi  hibernating  in  thousands,  the  following  season 
(1913),  when  we  visited  the  spot,  there  was  no  trace  of  any 
Melitseas  at  all.  What  had  happened,  no  doubt,  was  this,  they 
had  all  perished  for  want  of  sufficient  food  to  bring  them  to 
maturity,  and  I  had  a  striking  proof  the  same  year  with  cinxia 
in  the  garden  on  the  lawn  of  the  small  house  where  we  take 
rooms.  Some  larvte  having  been  brought  to  me  for  identification, 
on  hearing  where  they  had  been  found,  I  discovered  black  masses 
of  half-fed  cinxia  larvae  in  little  heaps  every  few  feet,  the  whole 
of  the  plantain  having  been  consumed  to  the  root,  stalks  and  all, 
and  the  larvae  reduced  to  starvation.  I  placed  some  hundreds 
of  them  in  my  cage,  and  planted  a  large  tray  full  of  the  food 
plant,  rearing  about  half  the  number,  the  rest  being  liberated 
before  puj^ation.  About  fifty  imagines  emerged.  Had  the  larvae 
been  left  to  themselves,  almost  all  must  have  perished.  I  find 
they  are  cannibals,  and  also  devour  their  pupae.  Evidently  the 
parent  emergence  was  too  prolific — hence  a  famine."* 

Mr.  Morris  then  cites  as  a  parallel  instance  the  case  of  Thais 
2)oli/xena  var.  cassandra  in  a  little  valley  near  Le  Cannet  where 
the  growth  of  AristolocJtia  is  scanty.  "  Every  few  years,  when 
othevvfise  pohjxena  would  increase  enormously,  there  is  insufficient 
food  for  the  larvffi,  and  next  season  scarcely  an  imago  of  the 
species  on  the  wing.  I  have  noticed  this  to  happen  about  once 
in  four  years;  numbers  of  larvae,  and  hardly  a  single  perfect  insect 
when  the  season  for  them  arrives." 

Mr.  Wheeler,  in  his  very  interesting  paper  on  "  The  Genus 
Melitisa"  where  he  speculates  on  the  liability  of  cinxia  to 
become  extinct,  does  not  weigh  as  a  contributory  cause  to  disap- 
pearance, the  possibilities  set  up  by  Mr.  Morris's  observations. 
Yet  a  species  once  loca^lly  common,  as  we  may  suppose  cinxia  to 
have  been  in  England,  would  be  more  affected  by  this  seasonal 
over  production  than  in  countries  where  it  is  widespread  and, 
therefore,  to  be  replenished  from  near  neighboiu'hoods  where  the 
same  disastrous  failure  of  the  food  plant  hag  not  occurred.     There 

*  Mr.  Morris  does  not  mention  the  presence  of  ichneumons,  and  judging 
from  the  high  percentage  of  emergences,  his  experience  in  this  respect 
confirms  Mr.  Wheeler's  observations  on  the  comparative  immunity  of  the 
species  (c^.  '  Proc,  South  London  Ent.  and  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.,'  1914-15,  p.  11). 
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is  no  scarcity  of  plantain  in  the  south  of  England  ;  all  the  same, 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suggest  that  the  colonies  of  cinxia  which 
survived  into  what  we  may  call  the  entomological-historical 
period  may  have  been  wiped  out  finally  by  starvation  in  an 
abnormally  dry  and  prolific  season.  The  disappearance  of  M. 
athalia  in  Bucks,  for  example,  at  least  seems  to  be  coincident  with 
the  growing  up  of  the  underwood  in  the  Chiltern  forests,  and  the 
extinction  of  the  food  plant  Mdampyrum  j^ratense.  Outside  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  cinxia  is  known  to  have  inhabited  within  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  New  Forest  at  Brockenhurst 
(J.  C.  Dale)  ;  the  cliffs  of  St.  Margaret's  Biiy  (W.  O.Hammond); 
and,  according  to  the  quotation  in  Stainton  (vol.  i,  p.  -44), 
Peterborough  and  Stowmarket,  though,  already  in  Samouelle's 
time  ('  Useful  Compendium,'  1824)  it  is  recorded  "  very  rare  in 
Britain."  Assuming  the  identification  to  be  correct,  these 
localities  would  represent  the  last  strongholds  on  the  mainland  of 
a  butterfly,  once  perhaps  as  widely  spread  in  the  South  of 
England,  at  all  events,  as  it  is  to-day  in  the  North  of  France. 
The  Piev.  J.  F.  Dawson,  writing  of  his  discovery  of  cinxia  in 
Loudoun's  Magazine — the  passage  is  transferred  bodily  both  by 
Stainton  and  Newman — mentions  that  the  larva  is  specially 
subject  to  attack  from  Silpha  ohscura  and  S.  tristis,  and  the  imago 
from  "  a  large  spider."  As  cinxia  has  held  its  own  in  or  near 
the  locality  visited  by  Mr.  Dawson  in  May,  1844,  alone  of  all  its 
habitats,  and  also  in  view  of  Mr.  Wheeler's  definite  conclusion 
that  the  species  has  few  parasitic  enemies,  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  the  shrinkage  of  this  Fritillary  in  England  is  due  to  the 
onslaughts  of  hostile  insects.  I  may  repeat  here,  however,  that 
I  have  found  quite  the  contrary  to  be  the  case  with  British 
reared  M.  aurinia,  taken  wild  in  the  larval  state  ;  while  I  have 
found  M.  clidyma  in  one,  at  least,  of  its  localities  a  constant  prey 
to  ichneumons.  When  I  was  last  at  Berisal  in  July,  1907,  I 
frequently  came  across  pupaB  suspended  from  the  overhanging 
ledges  of  rocks  by  the  wayside  between  the  Lr/cicZas-haunted 
Second  Piefuge  and  the  Gauter  Bridge.  Quite  50  per  cent,  of  the 
pupfe  observed  bore  unmistakable  signs  of  ichneumon  attack ; 
which  fact,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  butterfly  from  being 
extremely  common  as  the  month  proceeded. 
Harrow  Weald.     December  7th,  1915. 


CRABRO   PUBESCENS,  Shuck.,  AND   IXERMIS,  Thoms., 
WITH   NOTES   ON   OTHER   BEITISH   CEABEONID^. 

By  E.  C.  L.  Perkins,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  F.Z.S. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Eev,  F.  D.  Morice  and  Messrs. 
E.  B.  Nevinson  and  A.  H.  Hamm  I  have  been  able  to  examine  a 
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number  of  these  two  supposed  species,  in  addition  to  the  small 
series  that  have  been  captured  at  various  times  and  places  by 
myself. 

In  my  paper  on  British  Crabronidae  (Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  1913, 
p.  383)  I  overlooked  the  fact  that  C.  inermis,  Thorns.,  had  been 
introduced  into  our  list  by  Mr.  Morice,  and  I  adopted  the  name 
Blepharipus  nigrita,  Lep.  for  C.  pubesceiis,  Shuck.  After  a 
careful  examination  of  the  material  available,  I  believe  that 
pubescens  and  inermis,  as  determined  from  British  examples,  are 
not  specifically  distinct,  and  that  both  are  to  be  referred  to 
nigrita,  Lep. 

Thomson's  characters  for  the  separation  of  the  two  forms 
are  very  feeble.  C.  puhescens,  he  says,  only  differs  from  inermis 
in  being  a  little  larger,  with  the  scape  of  the  antennae  beneath, 
and  the  base  of  the  hind  tibite  outwardly,  pale  yellowish  white, 
the  front  of  the  he>ad  more  hairy  and  subopaque. 

I  have  seen  no  specimen  in  which  the  scape  is  entirely 
black,  for  this  on  the  posterior  surface,  which  in  the  resting 
position  lies  against  the  head  and  is  entirely  concealed,  is  always 
largely  and  often  entirely  yellow.  In  the  brightest  female 
examples  this  colour  extends  as  a  complete  line  over  the  adjoin- 
ing outer  surface,  and  this,  I  suppose,  is  the  form  which  should 
be  referred  to  p)uhescens,  but  there  are  intermediates  between 
these  conditions.  The  colour  of  the  hind  tibiae  is  equally  vari- 
able, and  while  in  the  brightest  specimens  {puhescens)  these  may 
be  pale  yellow  for  nearly  one-third  of  their  length,  or  entirely 
black  {inermis),  most  of  the  females  examined  are  intermediate 
between  these,  with  the  pale  colour  often  obscure  (brownish  or 
testaceous)  and  in  various  stages  of  reduction.  The  male  some- 
times has  the  colour  of  the  hind  tibiae  as  extensive  as  in  the 
brightest  females,  but  more  often,  apparently,  they  are  only 
obscurely  pale  in  this  sex,  and  sometimes  quite  black.  The 
sculpture  of  the  front  of  the  head  in  the  female  varies  much. 
Following  Thomson,  the  brightly  coloured  examples  should  have 
the  front  part  of  the  head  more  hairy  and  dull.  But  one  of  the 
brightest-coloured  examples  that  I  have  seen  (Cobham,  coll. 
Nevinson)  has  the  front  particularly  smooth  and  shining,  whereas 
the  black-legged  female,  referred  by  Kohl  to  inermis  (coll.  Morice), 
has  this  part  much  duller,  partly  from  the  rather  stronger 
punctuation,  but  chiefly  from  the  evident  minute  sculpture  of  the 
surface  between  the  punctures.  Particularly  interesting  are  a 
male  and  female  taken  at  Tubney  (Berks)  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Hamm, 
on  the  very  early  date  May  19th.  The  male  has  the  hind 
tibiae  whitish  for  nearly  a  third  of  their  length  from  the  base, 
but  in  the  female  there  is  only  an  obscurely  yellowish  spot 
inwardly. 

As  the  special  male  characters,  viz.  the  fringe  of  curved  hairs 
on  the  anterior  tibiae  and  the  shorter  ones  on  the  metatarsus. 
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are  exactly  alike  in  all  oar  males,  and  I  can  find  nothing  else 
-distinctive  of  this  nature,  although  the  male  characters  of  allied 
species  of  Crahro  are  generally  most  distinctive,  I  do  not  think 
it  possible  to  retain  the  name  inerniis. 

The  following  notes  in  connection  with  my  paper  in  Trans. 
Ent.  Soc,  above  referred  to,  may  be  useful,  as  I  have  now^  been 
able  to  examine  many  more  specimens. 

Metacrabro  litnratus,  Pz.  There  is  a  very  small  but  suffici- 
ently distinct  tooth  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  mandibles  of  the 
female  before  the  middle,  and  therefore  this  sex  should  have 
been  placed  (as  was  the  male)  under  the  same  heading  as 
M.  4-cinctus  {interruptus,  Saund.),  and  not  associated  with  the 
species  of  Clytochrysus  in  any  respect  whatever. 

In  Thyreopus  cribrarius  and  scutellatus,  male,  the  spinose 
appearance  of  the  base  of  the  mandibles  is  best  seen  when  the 
face  is  viewed  obliquely  from  behind  the  cljnpeus ;  in  peltarius 
the  mandibles  appear  merely  bent  or  geniculate  towards  the 
base  in  this  aspect.  T.  scutellatus,  male,  has  only  subfusiform 
antennae,  and  lacks  the  conspicuous  clothing  of  hair  on  the 
fiagellum  beneath  basally.  Its  clothing  is  unusuall}'-  short  for 
the  group  Thyreopinse.  T.  cribrarius  alone  has  spots  without 
lines  on  the  dilated  tibiae.  In  scutellatus,  female,  the  anterior 
lateral  angles  of  the  pronotum  are  sometimes  faintly  prominent, 
but  not  acutely  so  as  in  peltarius,  whilst  its  unspotted  black 
basal  segment  is  characteristic. 

In  my  table  of  the  male  sex  I  referred  Crossocerus  ovalis, 
Lep.  {anxius,  Wesm.),  to  the  group  of  C.  varius,  which  was 
defined  by  the  tubercles  of  the  mesopectus.  C.  ovalis,  male, 
however,  varies  in  this  respect,  for  in  some  specimens  I  have  not 
been  able  to  detect  the  minute  tubercles  or  spines  even  with  a 
compound  microscope,  while  in  others  I  can  see  them  with  a 
lens.  In  the  case  of  other  species  these  tubercles  are  better 
-developed  in  the  female  than  in  the  male,  so  it  is  not  surprising 
that,  being  very  small  in  female  ovalis,  they  should  be  absent  in 
the  male.  The  males  therefore  of  the  varius  group  would  have 
been  better  characterized  by  the  form  of  the  seventh  dorsal 
abdominal  segment.  This  has  a  pygidial  area  defined  by  fine 
raised  lines,  which  is  not  the  case  in  C.  ivesmceli  and  elongatulus. 
A  variety  of  the  latter  with  entirely  black  hind  tibiae  is  found  in 
the  North  of  England,  and  corresponds  to  the  inermis  variety  of 
jmbescens. 

In  C.  ovalis,  female,  and  probably  in  some  other  of  the 
species  with  bidentate  mandibles,  the  teeth  may  be  obsolete  and 
the  mandibles  simply  blunt  at  the  apex,  and  this  is  also  some- 
times the  case  with  some  of  the  tridentate  species,  but  in  the 
latter  case  the  true  nature  of  the  mandibles  is  generally  easily 
determined  by  the  presence  of  the  grooves,  which  run  back  from 
the  teeth,  so  that  no  great  difficulty  arises  in   separating  the 
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bidentate  and  tridentate  species  should  the  mandibles  be  worn 
down  at  the  tips. 

In  Cuphopterus,  male,  the  two  upright  spines  which  appear  at 
the  base  of  the  seventh  ventral  segment  are  processes  of  tlie 
pleural  region  of  the  seventh  dorsal ;  the  spines  which  truly 
belong  to  the  seventh  ventral  are  very  small  and  only  visible 
when  the  segment  is  fully  extended. 

In  Hoplocrabro,  female,  there  is  often  a  very  minute  tooth  on 
the  lower  edge  near  the  apex  of  the  mandibles,  and  the  actual 
apex  in  some  aspects  may  appear  truncate  rather  than  rounded, 
but  as  the  genus  is  well  defined  by  other  characters,  the  mandi- 
bular structure  is  of  less  importance. 

It  should  be  understood  that  in  my  paper  on  the  Crabronidae 
it  was  my  object,  so  far  as  possible,  to  supplement  the  excellent 
descriptions  of  Edward  Saunders,  and  consequently  no  allusion 
is  made  to  many  good  specific  characters  {e.  g.  those  of  the  front 
legs  of  Thyreopus)  which  have  been  detailed  by  him. 

Park  Hill  House,  Paignton. 


BRITISH     OETHOPTERA     IN     1914. 
By  W.  J.  Lucas,  B.A.,  F.E.S. 

Little  information  of  interest  has  come  to  hand  concerning 
the  British  Orthoptera  in  1914  ;  but  the  following  new  locality- 
records  and  short  field-notes  should  no  doubt  be  published  for 
the  benefit  of  students  of  the  Order. 

Forficulodea. — On  March  loth  earwigs  and  eggs  were  found 
more  than  once  in  stumjDS  from  which  Scotch  firs  had  been  cut 
down  on  Esher  Common,  Surrey.  A  batch  of  the  latter  was 
brought  home,  together  with  a  female  imago  found  at  the  same 
time,  one  of  whose  cerci  was  broken.  In  captivity  she  did  not 
seem  to  take  any  notice  of  the  eggs,  which  possibly  were  then 
dead.  On  April  20th  Dr.  T.  A.  Chapman  gave  me  a  living  nymph 
of  Forjicula  auricidaria,  Linn,,  with  the  following  history: — 
"  Early  in  January  I  brought  into  the  house  a  plant  in  a  pot 
that  had  up  till  then  been  out-of-doors.  One  day  earlj^  in 
February  I  found  on  a  leaf  of  the  plant  a  young  earwig.  I 
expected  others  to  shew  themselves,  but  none  did.  It  was  so 
small  that  I  was  rather  surprised  it  was  out  of  the  '  nest.'  I 
have  since  kept  it  and  fed  it.  It  has  moulted  three  times  when, 
it  ate  the  cast  skins,  and  has  regenerated  two  joints  that  were 
missing  from  an  antenna.  The  problem  was,  how  did  it  happen 
that  there  was  a  solitary  earwig  that  ought  not  to  have  left  its 
mother  at  such  a  date  ?  It  must  have  been  still  younger  when 
brought  in,  as  it  was  several  weeks  later  when  I  found  it." 

I  saw  no  evidence  of  its  moulting  again  till  May  10th,  when 
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some  time  that  day  (after  the  morning)  it  changed  its  skin,  and 
about  6  p.m.  was  pm'e  pellucid  white  except  the  eyes,  which 
were  black.  It  was  then  a  small  mature  male.  It  had  eaten 
very  little  I  fancy  since  I  received  it.  I  think  I  did  not  give  it 
what  it  liked.     It  did  not  eat  the  skin  cast  on  May  10th. 

Mr.  A.  Sich  gave  me  a  male  F.  auricularia  with  callipers 
somewhat  pronounced  in  the  direction  of  Yur.forcijMta,  Steph. 
It  was  taken  at  Chiswick  on  October  17th.  On  August  30th 
Mr.  D.  Sharp  gave  me  a  large  male  Labia  minor,  Linn.,  with 
well-developed  callipers,  which  he  caught  in  Brockenhurst. 

Blattodea, — Females  of  Ectohius  lapj^onicns ,  Linn.,  were 
taken  in  the  New  Forest  on  June  21st  and  22nd.  On  January 
12th  in  the  warm  tortoise-house  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  some 
imagines  of  Perijjlaneta  australasice,  Fabr.,  were'  seen.  One, 
apparently  hurt,  wriggled  down  to  the  water  on  its  back.  After 
a  time  a  painted  terrapin  {Chnjsemys  picta)  of  North  America 
caught  and  ate  it.  Writing  from  the  British  Museum  (Natural 
History)  on  June  19th,  Mr.  F.W.Edwards  said: — "Recently 
some  specimens  of  Periplancta  americana,  Linn.,  were  sent  me, 
which  were  found  in  a  coal-mine  at  Pontnewydd,  Monmouth- 
shire; they  are  known  to  have  been  there  for  some  years."  Mr. 
G.  T.  Porritt  tells  me  that  Mr.  J.  Gardner  sent  him  a  specimen 
of  Fanchlora  exoleta,  King.,  found  at  Hartlepool  on  February  19th ; 
Mr.  Eoase  Butterfield  sent  him  specimens  for  examination  of 
Periplancta  australasice  and  P.  americana  from  Keighly  in  West 
Yorkshire;  and  Mr.  D.  H.  H.  Corbett  sent  a  specimen  of  Blattella 
fiermanica,  Linn.,  which  sjDecies  was  swarming  in  a  house  in 
Doncaster. 

Gryllodea. — On  March  1st  a  short  search  was  made  in  a 
known  locality  near  Rhinefield  in  the  New  Forest  for  Nemohiiis 
sylvestris,  Fabr.  Though  one  nymph  at  least  was  found,  no 
imagines  could  be  seen.  Later  in  the  year,  on  April  10th,  Mr. 
G.  T.  Lyle  and  myself,  in  a  spot  amongst  dead  leaves  near  Lady 
Cross,  found  a  number  of  young  specimens  of  this  cricket,  and 
with  them  one  male  much  larger  than  the  rest,  but  still  not  an 
imago.  It  would  be  interesting  to  discover  for  certain  how  this 
insect  passes  the  winter  in  the  New  Forest. 

Locustodea. — On  August  16th,  within  Brick-kiln  Inclosure 
in  the  New  Forest,  several  examples,  both  male  and  female,  of 
Leptophyes  pimctatissima,  Bosc,  were  found  on  and  near 
bramble-leaves.  There  were  some  half-a-dozen  in  possession  of 
about  a  square  yard  or  so  of  brambles.  Besting  thus  on 
bramble-leaves  seems  to  be  a  habit  of  the  species.  In  captivity 
some  of  these  insects  fed  well  on  leaves  of  mountain  ash  (Pyrus 
aucuparia,  Gaertn.)  and  rose-leaves  from  the  garden.  On  the 
morning  of  August  22nd  one  of  three  put  alive  in  a  glass-topped 
box  had  disappeared,  with  the  exception  of  two  small  portions 
of  legs ;  so  evidently  the  species  may  turn  cannibal  on  occasion. 

ENTOM.  — JANUARY,    1916.  C 
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On  September  4th  a  female  seemed  unwell,  but  nevertheless  ate 
a  good  amount  of  rose-leaf;  the  next  day,  however,  it  was  dead. 
The  remaining  example,  a  male,  was  "  killed"  in  the  cyanide- 
bottle  on  September  20th  and  sent  to  Mr.  G.  T.  Lyle,  together 
with  a  hymenopteron  which  appeared  to  have  been  bred  from  it. 
Mr.  Lyle  said  : — "On  its  arrival  I  noticed  that  its  antennte  were 
moving,  and  to-day  (the  22nd)  on  opening  the  box  I  was 
surprised  to  see  it  jump  out ;  this  evening  it  seems  quite  well." 
The  hymenopteron  was  a  Braconid  of  the  genus  Aplddius, 
probably  ^.  rosa,  a  particularly  common  insect.  No  doubt  it  was 
bred  from  an  Ajjhis  accidentally  introduced  with  the  rose-leaves, 
on  v/hich  tbe  grasshopper  was  fed;  the  Apliis,  however,  was  not 
noticed.  Phasgonura  iriridissima,  Linn.,  a  female,  was  captured 
by  one  of  the  Norfolk  Yeomanry  in  a  hayfield  near  Felixstowe  in 
Suffolk,  about  September  24th,  and  was  given  to  me  by  Mr. 
G.  H.  Gurney. 

Acridiodea. — Gompliocerus  macidatus,  Thunb.,  was  mature  in 
the  New  Forest  on  June  20th,  and  on  the  same  day  there  was 
much  chirping  of  grasshoppers  in  Wilverley  Inclosure.  On 
June  22nd  I  took  a  mature  Tetrix  hipunctatus,  Linn.  Writing 
on  July  29th,  Mr.  C.  W.  Bracken  said : — "  Tetrix  snhulatus, 
Linn.,  seems  very  uncommon  near  Plymouth  ;  I  could  not  get 
one,  even  at  Widemouth,  last  summer.  I  can  get  T.  hipunctatus 
in  woods  near  Plymouth  at  any  time."  At  a  spot  not  far  from 
Holmsley  in  the  New  Forest  I  found  T.  suhulatus  plentiful  on 
August  20th.  T.  hipunctatus  was  also  present.  There  were 
also  many  nymphs  (some  quite  small)  probably  belonging  to 
both  species.  I  took  most  of  the  specimens  of  T.  suhulatus  by 
sweeping  in  marshy  spots.  The  males  are  very  small,  and 
seem  to  be  in  general  dark  and  uniformly  coloured.  The 
females  are  larger  and  more  robust,  and  have  more  conspicuous 
markings.  There  is  a  well-marked  form  of  the  female  with  a 
circular  whitish  patch  on  the  anterior  broad  part  of  the 
pronotum.  A  specimen  of  this  form  was  kept  alive.  I  gave  it  no 
special  food,  but  perhaps  it  fed  on  some  damp  Sphagnum  with  it 
in  the  box.  It  was  very  lively  when  examined  on  December  22nd, 
but  was  dead  when  I  looked  at  it  on  January  3rd,  1915. 
T.  suhulatus  and  T.  hipunctatus  were  again  taken  by  sweeping  in 
this  locality  on  September  7th. 

Mecostethus  grossus,  Linn.,  was  taken  several  times  in  the 
New  Forest  towards  the  end  of  August  and  at  tbe  beginning  of 
September.  Many  were  small,  and  females  were  seldom,  if  ever, 
seen.  One  tbat  flew  near  me  had  its  legs  stretched  out  behind 
it,  like  those  of  a  heron  on  the  wing.  Stenohothrus  Uneatus, 
Panz.,  Gompliocerus  rufus,  Linn.,  and  G.  maculatus  were  sent 
to  me  by  Dr.  T.  A.  Chapman,  having  been  taken  at  Buckland 
Hill  near  Eeigate  during  the  first  week  in  October.  The  first 
two  are  anaongst  our  less  common  grasshoppers. 
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In_  the  New  Forest,  from  July  31st  to  September  12th,  the 
following  species  of  Orthoptera  were  observed-  — Mecostethus 
grossus,  Ectuhius  panzeri,  Steph.,  Gomphocerus  macidatus,  Chor- 
tkippus  parallelus,  Zett.,  Pholidoptera  griseoaptera,  De  Geer, 
Metrioptcra  brachyptera,  Linn.,  Stauroderus  bicolor,  Charp., 
Leptophyes  punctatissima,  Forficula  auricidaria,  Tetrix  bipunc- 
tatiis,  Nemobius  sylvestris,  Meconema  thalassinum,  De  Geer, 
Oniocestus  rufipes,  Zett.,  T.  subidatus,  O.  virididus,  Linn.,  and 
Labia  minor. 

Kingston-on-Thames :  1915. 
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Stigmonota  leguminana  in  the  Wicken  District. — 1  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  discover  a  locality  in  which  this  very  rare  British 
Tortrix  was  not  uncommon  in  June  last.  It  frequented  hedges  of 
very  mixed  growth,  in  which,  however,  I  did  not  see  any  leguminous 
plant,  which,  from  the  habits  of  its  near  ralations,  S.  orobana  and 
S.  dorsana,  one  would  expect  it  to  feed  upon.  The  imago  flew  freely 
in  the  sunshine  in  the  afternoon  from  about  three  until  six  o'clock. 
There  are  very  few  records  of  the  occurrence  of  this  species  in 
Britain.  Barrett  says,  vol.  xi,  p.  229  :  "  An  exceedingly  rare  species, 
of  which  very  little  is  known  here.  The  original  specimen  in  the 
late  Mr.  H.  Doubleday's  collection  was  said  to  have  been  taken  in 
Devon ;  more  recently  a  few  were  taken  by  London  collectors  in  the 
Epping  Forest  division  of  Essex  ;  these  were  of  small  size,  and  their 
locality  was  kept  a  secret.  About  the  year  1878  Lord  Walsingham 
took  several  specimens  of  larger  size  and  more  striking  appearance 
near  Wicken  Fen,  Cambridgeshire.  I  know  of  no  more  recent 
captures  of  this  species  in  these  islands."  The  late  E.  G.  Meek  writes, 
'  E.  M.  M.,'  vol.  iii,  p.  163  :  "  I  captured  several  specimens  of  this 
hitherto  undetermined  species  last  June  (1866)  in  Epping  Forest." 
The  late  John  T.  Carrington  writes,  '  Entomologist,'  vol.  iii,  p. 
234,  in  an  article  on  Loughton  :  "  Keeping  up  this  stream  brings  us 
to  a  piece  of  nice  flat  marshy  ground.  This  is  Debden  Slade ; 
on  the  sloping  bank  to  the  south  is  the  headquarters,  and  I  believe 
the  only  known  locality  for  Stigmonota  leguminana  generally  to  be 
taken  as  a  unit  in  a  day's  collecting,  though  odd  lucky  catches  have 
been  made  by  those  who  have  carefully  studied  its  habits."  These 
are  the  only  records  of  the  species  in  Britain  that  I  am  aware  of,  but 
it  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  it  is  still  to  be  taken  in  Epping 
Forest.  The  majority  of  specimens  I  have  seen  in  collections  seem 
to  have  come  from  that  exceedingly  capable  field  entomologist,  the 
late  William  Machin.  The  only  reference  to  the  larva  that  I  am 
aware  of  is  in  Hofmann  (1908  edition),  who  states  that  according 
to  Schmidt  it  feeds  upon  alder,  and  according  to  Disque  it  is  found 
in  November  under  the  bark  of  beech.  From  certain  of  its  habits 
that  I  noticed  I  suspect  that  it  will  prove  to  be  an  arboreal  feeder. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  beech  is,  or  was,  an  abundant  tree  in  its 
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Epping  Forest  locality,  though  it  is  not  found  at  Wicken. — W.  G. 
Sheldon,  F.E.S.  ;  Youlgreave,  South  Croydon,  October  22nd,  1915. 

BuPCECiLiA  FLAViciLiANA  IN  SuEREY. — The  Original  locality  for  this 
species,  which  is  not  known  to  occur  outside  Britain,  and  which  is 
found  in  only  a  very  few  localities  in  it,  was  Sanderstead,  a  mile  or 
two  from  this  house.  The  larva  was  discovered  some  twenty  years 
ago  by  the  late  William  Warren,  who  states  that  he  found  it 
feeding  in  the  flowers  of  the  field  scabious  Knautia  arvensis,  in  a 
hollow  in  the  Sanderstead  Downs.  I  have  hunted  these  downs,  every 
yard  of  them,  over  and  over  again,  but  could  never  find  the  food 
plant,  except  for  odd  examples  ;  but  last  August  I  did  discover  it 
abundantly  in  a  small  hollow  several  miles  away  from  Sanderstead. 
The  larva  of  an  Eupcecilia,  which  from  the  plant  it  affected,  could 
hardly  be  anything  other  than  this  species,  the  description  of  the 
larva  of  which  by  Warren  it  exactly  agreed  with,  was  not  uncommon 
here.  The  locality  was  a  very  small  one,  extending  over  perhaps  half 
an  acre,  and  from  certain  circumstances  I  am  inclined  to  think  it 
might  have  been  the  spot  where  Warren  discovered  the  larva ;  l^ut  it 
could  hardly  be  called  a  part  of  the  Sanderstead  Downs.  I  subse- 
quently searched  the  hills  around,  but  although  I  found  other  places 
where  K.  arvensis  was  not  infrequent  the  plants  did  not  show  any 
signs  of  having  been  affected  by  larvae  of  E.  flaviciliana. — W.  G. 
Sheldon,  F.E.S. ;  Youlgreave,  South  Croydon,  October  22nd,  1915. 

Orgyia  antiqua  feeding  on  Heather. — Mr.  Frohawk's  note 
('  Entomologist,'  vol.  xlviii,  p.  287)  on  the  food-plants  of  Orgyia 
antiqua  in  Scotland,  reminds  me  of  a  record  of  my  own  which  he 
has  evidently  overlooked.  In  the  '  Entomologists'  Eecord,'  vol.  xii, 
1900,  p.  283, 1  noted  the  larva  as  being  (in  Aberdeenshire)  "  in  count- 
less thousands  feeding  on  the  ling." — Louis  B.  Prout;  December  8th, 
1915. 

I  am  interested  to  read  Mr.  F.  W.  Frohawk's  note  in  the 
'  Entomologist,'  vol.  xlviii,  p.  287,  about  the  food-plants  of  0.  antiqua. 
In  Cumberland  we  find  this  species  only  on  the  moors  among  heather, 
which  the  larvie  feed  on  ;  occasionally  a  few  will  be  found  on  the 
birch  trees  ;  we  also  find  the  eggs  laid  on  the  heather.  The  insect 
is  most  common  at  Bolton  Fell  in  the  north  of  the  county,  but  is 
uncommon  at  Orton,  Kirkbampton,  and  Thurstonfield  in  the  Carlisle 
district ;  it  also  occurs  at  Wan  Fell,  Great  Salkeld,  and  Barron  Wood 
in  Mid  Cumberland. — George  B.  Eoutledge  ;  Tarn  Lodge,  Heads- 
nook,  Carlisle,  December  8th,  1915. 

Me.  F.  W.  Frohawk  will  be  interested  to  hear  that  colonies  of 
Orgyia  antiqua  have  been  observed  for  years  feeding  on  heather  on 
Minora  Mountain,  North  Wales.  How  these  colonies  have  been 
established  is  a  puzzle  to  me,  and  the  theories  I  have  seen  from 
scientists  do  not,  in  my  opinion,  account  for  them.  Another  puzzle 
is  the  sudden,  and  total,  disappearance  of  a  colony.  Light,  however, 
seems  to  show  here  in  Mr.  Frohawk's  reference  to  the  "  minute 
ichneumon  flies." — J.  Arkle  ;  Chester. 
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Deyadaula  pactolia,  Meyr.,  in  Gloucester. — On  July  1-ith, 
1915,  I  found  a  Tinea  at  rest  on  a  curtain  in  my  bouse,  which  I 
mistook  for  argentimaculclla,  but  upon  submitting  it  to  Mr.  Edward 
Meyrick,  F.R.S.,  he  has  identified  it  as  the  above.  He  says 
in  litt.  it  is  a  "  species  new  to  Britain,  but  is  only  an  accidental 
importation,  doubtless  being  a  New  Zealand  insect,  not  found  else- 
where, lava  unknown,  but  probably  feeding  in  dry  vegetable  fibre, 
such  as  bark  of  ferns,  etc.,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  know  whether 
5''ou  can  account  conjecturally  for  its  occurrence."  It  is  just  possible 
that  the  larva  or  pupa  may  have  come  into  my  house  in  the  packing 
round  some  hyacinth  bulbs,  or  the  moth  may  have  flown  across  this 
road  from  a  nurseryman's  premises  opposite.  —  C.  Granville 
Clutterbuck,  F.E.S.  ;  23,  Heathville  Eoad,  Gloucester,  December 
9th,  1915. 

Since  writing  the  above  note  I  have  found  another  specimen 
of  this  species  in  my  series  of  Tinea  argentimaculella.  I  took  it  on 
July  12th,  1911,  whilst  collecting  Oinophila  v-flavum,  Hw.,  in  the 
medigeval  wine  cellars  in  Blackfriars  in  this  City,  by  the  kind  permis- 
sion of  Messrs.  Clark  Bros.,  Wine  Merchants,  who  now  occupy  the 
cellars  of  the  old  Dominicans'  or  Black  Friars'  Priory.  The  summer 
of  1911  will  long  be  remembered  for  the  great  heat  experienced  in 
this  country,  and  the  day  mentioned  was  one  of  the  hottest.  I  shall  not 
readily  forget  the  contrast  between  the  broiling  sunshine  outside  and 
the  cool  atmosphere  of  the  cellars.  The  cellarmau  who  assisted  me 
assured  me  that  although  he  had  worked  in  and  about  these  cellars 
for  twenty-seven  years  he  had  never  before  seen  any  moths  there ! 
I  submitted  the  specimen  to  Mr.  Meyrick,  and  he  confirmed  its 
identity.  He  says  in  litt. :  "  Its  capture  puts  the  occurrence  on  a 
totally  dil!'erent  footing,  as  the  insect  is  apparently  established  ;  you 
will  doubtless  keep  a  look  out  for  it  in  future.  Larva  would  probably 
feed  on  any  dry  vegetable  refuse." — G.  Granville  Clutterbuck, 
F.E.S. ;  23,  Heathville  Road,  Gloucester,  December  16th,  1915. 

AciDALiA  ornata  var.  IN  GLOUCESTERSHIRE. — A  curious  Variety 
of  the  male  of  this  usually  constant  species  was  taken  on  our  hills  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Thomas,  Taxidermist,  of  Gloucester,  on  June  11th,  1911, 
and  very  kindly  given  to  me.  The  usual  thick  subterminal  line  is 
replaced  by  a  fine  line  without  any  ochreous  blotches.  I  sent  a 
drawing  of  it  to  Mr.  L.  B.  Prout,  F.E.S.,  who  says  in  litt. :  "  I 
have  never  seen  a  form  of  ornata  like  this,  and  have  no  knowledge  of 
such.  It  would  be  well  worth  figuring."  An  attempt  to  obtain  a 
good  photograph  of  the  specimen  has  failed  owing  to  its  being 
shghtly  rubbed. — C.  Granville  Clutterbuck,  F.E.S. ;  23,  Heath- 
ville Road,  Gloucester,  December  9th,  1915. 

Saturina  pavonia  (carpini),  ab. — Amongst  a  number  of  male 
S.  carpini  that  I  have  recently  received  from  a  friend  in  Yorkshire 
is  a  variety  which  I  think  might  possibly  be  of  some  interest.  The 
ground  colour  of  all  the  wings  is  uniform  dark  slaty  brown  approach- 
ing to  black,  the  usual  orange  of  the  hind  wings  being  absent,  with 
the  exception  of  an  orange  ring  which  encircles  the  eye-like  marks, 
and  the  border  on  the  hind  margin.     The  zig-zag  yellow  line  present 
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as  a  rule  on  the  fore- wings,  and  extending  from  the  costa,  near  the 
apex,  to  the  inner  margin,  is  faintly  discernible,  but  terminates 
abruptly  half  way  across.  The  subapical  blotch  in  my  specimen  is 
black  instead  of  the  usual  red. — E.  C.  Harding  ;  45,  Courtland 
Avenue,  Ilford,  Essex. 

[Possibly  referable  to  ab.  infumata,  Newnham. — Ed.] 

AcRONYCTA  AcERis  ON  BiRCH  IN  ABERDEENSHIRE. — On  September 
4th,  1915,  whilst  in  search  of  larvae  of  N.  dictoeoides  and  N.  dronie- 
darius,  I  was  rather  surprised  to  fall  in  with  an  almost  full-grown 
larvae  of  A.  aceris  (an  addition  to  the  Aberdeenshire  List  of  Lepi- 
doptera).  I  made  diligent  search  for  other  members,  but  the 
weather  breaking  down,  and  being  some  distance  from  home,  had  to 
clear  out.  A  further  visit  proved  more  successful,  and  brought  the 
number  up  to  three,  which  duly  changed  to  pupae.  It  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  mention  that,  on  the  same  ground,  the  birch  and 
sallows  were  almost  denuded  of  all  foliage  by  the  ravages  of  Orgyia 
aiitiqua,  the  larviE  of  which  I  have  never  before  seen  in  such  con- 
siderable numbers,  although  I  have  collected  around  Aberdeen  for 
many  years. — G.  E.  Hartley  ;  12,  Union  Grove,  Aberdeen,  N.B. 

Lycj^na  Artaxerxes  and  Zyg^na  pilipendul^,  ETC.,  IN  Kin- 
cardineshire.— Possibly  the  outstanding  feature  of  season  1915 
has  been  the  abundance  of  L.  artaxerxes  and  Z.  fili]]endula  on  the 
Kincardineshire  coast-line — both  species  literally  swarmed  on  the  sea 
braes  in  their  favourite  habitat  (Muchalls),  accompanied  by  ArgTjnnis 
acjlaia  and  Lyccena  icarus,  etc.,  to  lend  variety.  From  a  long  and  fine 
series  of  L.  artaxerxes  I  think  the  following  worthy  of  note :  an  ab. 
qiiadriimncta  (female)  with  the  discal  spot  on  the  right  fore-wing 
duplicated,  an  ordinary  form  (male)  with  discal  spots  duplicated, 
but  small,  a  fine  specimen  (female)  with  a  dull  red  spot  almost  mid- 
way between  the  discal  spot  and  marginal  red  markings,  apart  from 
many  interesting  underside  aberrations.— G.  E.  Hartley  ;  12,  Union 
Grove,  Aberdeen,  N.B. 

A  PEW  FURTHER  NoTEs  FROM  South-East  Essex, — Nephopi 
teryx  liostilis.  Larvas  of  this  species,  together  with  those  of  Grac- 
laria  stigmatella,  were  not  uncommon  on  aspen  at  Hadleigh  in  late 
August  and  September.  Gelechia  atriplicella  was  met  with  at  Great 
Wakering  on  August  31st.  In  beating  mug  wort  at  Thorpe  Bay  on 
September  2nd,  in  the  hope  of  getting  larvae  of  Tephroclystis  in- 
notata  the  only  result  was  the  taking  of  several  $  $  of  Hemimene 
simpliciana.  At  Benfleet,  a  small  thatch,  close  to  which  is  a  fine 
poplar,  harboured  Phyllocnistis  siiffusella.  A  tap  with  a  stick  was 
sufficient  to  bring  them  out  in  dozens.  I  had  not  seen  Epiblema 
ophthalmicana  for  quite  a  number  of  years,  but  on  September  25th, 
when  at  Thundersley,  I  netted  a  moth  which  had  flown  across  the 
path  and  settled  on  an  aspen.  When  I  took  it  out  of  the  net  I 
found  that  the  net  contained  another,  and  three  others  were  after- 
wards shaken  out  of  the  tree  to  which  the  first  moth  had  flown.  I 
visited  the  spot  on  the  following  day  and  took  four  more  examples  of 
this  fine  Tortrix.  Although  there  are  scores  of  aspens  in  the  district 
apparently  quite  as  suitable  as  the  two  trees  growing  within  a  couple 
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of  feet  of  each  other,  which  provided  me  with  nine  moths,  I  was 
quite  unable  to  dislodge  a  single  further  example  ;  I  found  larvae  of 
Bedcllia  somnulenella  in  a  convolvulus  leaf  at  Great  Wakering  on 
October  1st,  and  a  visit  to  Laindon  on  the  5th  yielded  plenty  of 
larvae  of  Epiblema  trigeminana  and  a  few  larvae  of  Euxantkis  csneana 
in  root  stocks  of  ragwort.  Larvae  of  Laspeyresia  roseticolana  occurred 
near  Benfieet  in  hips.  October  14th :  Sunny,  with  Tortrix  promi- 
bana  dashing  about,  suggesting  Orgyia  antiqua,  although,  quite 
apart  from  the  matter  of  size,  its  flight  is  much  less  erratic  than  that 
of  the  latter.  October  15th  :  By  beating  at  Eastwood,  Acalla  spon- 
sana  and  Epermenia  charopJiylella  were  put.  up.  October  22nd: 
Large  numbers  of  grit-studded  cases  of  Goleophora  laripennella  on 
fences  at  Southchurch.  October  23rd:  Gracilaria  elongella  and 
Lyonetia  clerkclla  on  fences  at  Westcliff.  Centra  bifida  is  so  scarce 
here  that  the  discovery  of  a  pupa  on  poplar  on  October  30th  was 
regarded  as  quite  a  satisfactory  find  with  which  to  wind  up  the 
collecting  season  of  1915. — F.  G.  Whittle  ;  7,  Marine  Avenue, 
Southend-on-Sea,  November  17th,  1915. 

CucuLLiA  VERBASCi. — Larvae  of  this  species  were  in  abundance 
in  this  district  last  year.  I  had  a  number  of  plants  of  Verbascum 
thap&us  growing  in  the  garden,  and  these  supported  numerous 
larvae  all  the  summer.  Almost  every  wild  specimen  of  the  food 
plant  I  noted  was  covered  with  the  larvae.  Except  very  rarely 
thapsus  is  the  only  species  of  Verbascum  found  in  the  district.  When 
full  grown  these  larvJB  prefer  the  unripe  seed  vessels  and  stems, 
making  long  tunnels  in  the  latter.  I  also  found  a  few  larvaa  on 
ScropJmlaria  aquatica. — Eonald  D.  Good  ;  48,  High  West  Street, 
Dorchester. 

Sphinx  convolvuli  at  Canterbury  in  1915. — Two  specimens  of 
S.  convolvuli  were  found  at  rest  here  on  September  29th,  one  on  a 
paling,  the  other  on  the  road.  A  specimen  had  been  seen  on 
September  26th  hovering  over  Nicotiana  affinis. — W.  E.  Taylor  ; 
St.  Edmund's  School,  Canterbury. 

AcHERONTiA  ATROPOS  IN  DoRSET,  1915. — Towards  the  end  of 
August,  1915,  two  full-grown  larvae  of  A.  atropos  were  found  on  a 
bush  of  jessamine  in  the  summer-house  here.  Considering  that  the 
garden  is  but  a  very  small  one,  and  that  the  summer-house  was  in 
constant  use,  I  think  that  the  occurrence  of  these  larvae  was  rather 
remarkable. — Eonald  D.  Good  ;  48,  High  West  Street,  Dorchester. 

SiREX  GiGAS  IN  DoRSET. — Two  Specimens  of  S.  gigas  were 
captured  here  a  year  or  so  ago.  One  was  found  on  the  window  of 
the  house. — Eonald  D.  Good  ;  48,  High  West  Street,  Dorchester, 
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Eaphael  Meldola. 


E.  Meldola  was  born  in  IsHngton  on  July  19th,  1849,  and  was 
the  only  son  of  the  late  Samuel  Meldola,  who  belonged  to  an  ancient 
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Sephardic  family  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews.  In  all  probability 
he  largely  derived  his  interest  in  entomology  froin  his  early  friend, 
Dr.  A.  G.  Butler,  the  well-known  lepidopterist,  which  may  also 
account  for  the  lepidoptera  being  his  favourite  study.  It  was  through 
the  introduction  of  Butler  that  the  present  writer  first  made  his 
acquaintance  in  the  early  seventies,  and  as  we  had  both  recently 
visited  the  Nicobar  Islands — he  during  the  transit  of  Venus  Expedi- 
tion— we  had  much  interest  in  common.  In  the  days  of  his  youth 
there  were  few  promising  careers  in  life  for  young  entomologists,  and 
it  may  have  been  owing  to  this  cause  that  he  did  not  pursue  the 
study  of  Insecta  with. the  zeal  that  he  subsequently  devoted  to  other 
branches  of  science — chemistry  in  particular.  He  would,  however, 
have  never  joined  the  ranks  of  classificatory  or  faunistic  entomo- 
logists, with  whom  he  had  little  affinity,  and  I  well  remember  him 
once  telling  me  that  in  his  opinion  a  great  faunistic  w^ork,  then  in 
course  of  publication,  was  only  an  illustrated  catalogue.  He  early 
inclined  towards  the  evolutionary  study  of  insects,  and  was  especially 
attracted  by  the  theory  of  Mimicry,  to  which  he  rendered  yeoman 
service,  and  in  the  earlier  days  of  both  may  have  considerably  in- 
fluenced his  friend,  now  Prof.  Poulton,  the  recognised  protagonist 
and  authority  on  that  subject.  In  1881  Meldola  commenced  his 
translation,  with  notes,  of  Wiesmann's  '  Studies  in  the  Theory  of 
Descent,'  which  was  completed  in  1882,  and  then  appeared  with  a 
"  Prefatory  notice  "  by  Charles  Darwin.  This  work  was  a  very  con- 
siderable strain  on  his  leisure  at  that  time,  and  I  know  him  to  have 
carried  parts  of  his  MS.  with  him  on  week-end  visits.  He  acted  as 
one  of  the  Secretaries  of  our  Entomological  Society  1876-80,  and 
was  President  of  the  same  1895-6.  He  held  the  Chair  of  Chemistry 
in  the  Technical  College,  Finsbury,  for  a  considerable  period,  and'  was 
also  President  of  the  Chemical  Society  1905-7  :  twice  President  of 
the  "Essex  Field  Club"  1880-83  and  1901-2;  President  of  the 
Maccabgean  Society,  1911,  Fellow  of  the  Eoyal  Society,  and  Member 
of  the  Athengeum  Club.  In  the  sixty-six  years  of  his  life,  which 
terminated  in  November  last,  he  may  well  be  said  to  have  run  the 
course  of  a  long  and  varied  scientific  career. 

In  long  past  days,  when  he  resided  with  his  parents  in  John 
Street,  Bedford  Row,  one  remembers  many  happy  evenings ;  we 
recall  the  memory  of  his  venerable  father,  of  many  discussions  on 
subjects  other  than  entomological,  and  of  a  certain  symposium  pro- 
moted by  the  subject  of  this  obituary  notice  in  those  rooms  in  which 
the  late  Charles  Voysey  and  the  present  writer  were  the  only  Gentiles 
present.  Of  late  years  we  did  not  meet  so  frequently,  and  on  the  last 
occasion  when  we  sat  together  at  the  banquet  of  a  City  Livery 
Company,  he  told  me  that  he  still  collected  Tinaoinae,  especially  on 
his  summer  vacations  in  Scotland  and  elsewhere.  In  discussing 
Bergson  I  remember  him  quietly  remarking,  with  justifiable  racial 
interest,  that  "  Bergson  is  one  of  us." 

Pvaphael  Meldola  will  be  much  missed  in  many  circles;  he  was 
eminently  a  "  man  of  affairs,"  and  with  his  keen  intellect  was  especi- 
ally good  at  a  council  meeting.  He  has  also  left  many  personal 
friends.  W.  L.  D. 
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THE  GENUS  ENNOMOS  (Sens.  Str.),  WITH  AN  ACCOUNT 
OF  SOME  OF  ITS  HYBRIDS. 

By  J.  W.  H.  Harrison,  B.Sc. 

The  genus  Ennomos,  as  usually  understood,  contains  within 
its  limits  two  totally  distinct  genera,  differing  practically  in 
everything  more  or  less,  but  bearing  a  general  superficial  re- 
semblance in  the  perfect  condition  which  was  strong  enough,  in 
the  early  days  of  Entomology,  to  cause  the  two  groups  to  be 
assigned  to  the  same  genus.  With  the  subgenus  Deuteronomos, 
exemplified  by  the  species  D.  alniaria  {  =  tiliaria),  I  do  not 
propose  to  deal  in  the  present  paper.  It  is  the  subgenus 
Ennomos  [sens,  strict.)  with  which  I  am  immediately  concerned. 

Its  History  and  Geography. 

This  subgenus  contains  but  three  species — two,  E.  aiUiunnaria 
(Wern.)  and  E.  quercinaria  (Hufn.),  characteristic  of  the  Euro- 
pean region,  and  one,  E.  suhsignaria  (Hubn.),  found  in  Eastern 
North  America,  between  Colorado  and  the  coast,  but  more 
southern  than  northern  in  its  tendencies,  only  keeping  its  hold 
on  its  northern  outposts  by  more  or  less  intense  migrations. 
This  recalls  the  spread  of  E.  autumnaria  to  the  British  Isles  by 
recent  immigration.  This  latter  species  has  been  recorded  by 
Staudinger  and  others  as  existing  in  North  America  and  in 
Eastern  Asia.  As  regards  the  North  American  region,  this  state- 
ment is  absolutely  incorrect,  and  is  based  on  superficial  similarities 
in  size  and  colour.  I  have  bred  the  so-called  autumnaria  from 
''Canada,  and  found  that  the  insect  belonged  to  the  subgenus 
Deuteronomos,  as  was  proved  by  ova,  larvse,  and  pupae,  and  by 
the  structure  of  the  imago,  and,  in  particular,  its  specialised 
genitalia  and  the  lack  of  spurs  on  its  posterior  tibiaB.  Very 
probably  the  detached  Japanese  and  East  Siberian  records  are 
of  the  same  insect,  as  it  stretches  right  across  the  more  Northern 
parts  of  the  Nearctic  area,  thus  conforming  in  its  distribution 
with  those  typical  American  insects  which  range  into  the  Eastern 
limits  of  the  Palaearctic  region.     This  North  American  form  was 
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very  properly  separated  from  autumnaria,  years  ago,  by  Guen6e- 
under  the  name  magnaria. 

We  have  thus  the  history  of  a  small  group  of  three  insects 
to  unravel,  two  of  which — E.  autumnaria  and  E.  quercinaria — 
present  but  little  trouble,  for  one  is  most  certainly  derived  from 
the  other.     Which  is  the  original  form  and  which  the  derived 
matters  little.     What  is  of  importance  is  the  history  of  the  con- 
nection between  the  American  suhsignarla  and  the  European 
quercinaria,  which,  of  the  two  European  forms,  seems  the  most 
primitive.     Where  have  these  two   forms  come  into   contact?" 
And  when?     We  are  not  here  dealing  with  the  usual  circum- 
polar  or  Holarctic  distribution  of  the  bulk  of  insects  and  plants 
peculiar  to   both  areas,   as  we  have   one  species  restricted  to 
Eastern  America  and  the  other  to  West-Central  Europe.     In 
the  case  of  the  majority  of  Holarctic  forms,  there  is  abundant 
evidence  that  the  passage  was  from  Siberia  eastward  across  the 
Behring  Straits  to  America  and  westward  to  Europe.     And  to- 
emjDhasise  this,  one  may  point  to   the   closer  resemblance   of 
forms  foimd  in  America  west  of  the  Kocky  Mountains  to  Palse- 
arctic  species  than  of  those  found  in  Eastern  America.     Thus 
we  have  here  a  connection  that  definitely  implies  that,  when  the 
two    species    originated,    either   from   one    another    or   from    a 
common    parent,    there   existed   a   land-bridge    between    North 
America  and  Europe.     Granting  this,  there  are  three  possibili- 
ties open — either  the  group  is  American,  and  passed  thence  to 
Europe,  or  it  is  European,  and  passed  to  America;  or  the  third 
course  is  possible — that  it  originated  in  high  Arctic  latitudes  in 
Miocene  or  Pliocene  times,  whence  it  was  driven,  subsequent  to 
the  fall  in  the  aveiage  annual  temperature   of   the  Northern 
Hemisphere  during  the  latter  epoch,  one  stream  passing  south- 
ward in  America,  and  the  other  passing  in  a  similar  direction  to 
Europe.     The  last  hypothesis  seems  the  most  likely,  and  in  this 
case  we  have  before  us  two  forms  which  have  diverged  and 
become  genuine  species  because  of  long  geographical  isolation. 
This  would  place  the  origin  of  the  group  long  anterior  to  the 
advent  of  the  Glacial  epoch,  so  that  there  is  no  need  to  utilise 
the  presence  of  a  land- bridge  during  early  Pleistocene  times  to 
explain  the  present  case,  even  were  it  possible  for  insects  so 
constitutionally  southern  in  character  as  the  present  pair  to 
avail  themselves  of  such  a  connection.     Not  that  I  disbelieve 
the  existence  of  such  a  passage  ;    I  am  of   opinion  that  there 
was  a  constant  stream   of  forms  along  this  bridge  during  the 
vaunted  rigours  of  the  Ice  Age,  and  some  of  these  forms  reached 
our  islands,  and,  with  others  resulting  from  previous  American 
immigration,  existed  there  during  the  whole  of  Pleistocene  times. 
No  other  explanation  than  that  of  survival  will  account  for  the 
presence    of  Poecilopsis   lap2)07iaria   in    Scotland,  of  the  North 
American  spider,  Hijpselistes  fiorens,  in  Cleveland,  and  of  the 
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plants  Sisyrmchium  bermudiana,  S.  californicum,  and  Spirayithes 
romanzoffiana  in  Ireland,  not  to  mention  certain  fresh-water 
sponges,  Crustacea,  and  other  forms. 

As  a  further  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  E.  qiiercinaria  in 
Europe,  its  British  distribution  can  be  adduced.  Its  range 
is  mainly  English,  as  (except  for  a  very  dubious  Lanark  record) 
it  only  reaches  Yorkshire,  but,  what  is  very  significant,  it 
reaches  Ireland.  From  this  it  is  clear  that  it  is  one  of  the 
forms  which  entered  England  from  the  south  and  succeeded  in 
reaching  Ireland  by  means  of  the  South  Wales  land  connection 
— a  connection  that  broke  long  before  Ireland  became  an  island, 
for  the  iron  barrier  joining  up  Scotland  and  Ireland  via  Islay 
and  Donegal  existed  for  a  very  much  longer  period  than  the 
other  passage,  as  one  can  prove,  independently  of  geological 
considerations,  by  considering  such  facts  as  the  presence  of 
the  Arctic  hare  and  the  absence  of  the  common  English 
sj)ecies  in  Ireland.  All  of  these  facts  prove  that,  even  at  that 
remote  period,  E,  qiiercinaria  had  a  southern  distribution  in 
Europe,  and  this  fact  in  turn  thrusts  back  the  origin  of  the 
species  in  our  continent  to  a  very  remote  epoch  indeed.  No 
matter  what  theory  we  adopt  about  the  origin  of  the  two  species, 
it  is  certain  that  the  American  suhsignaria  is  nearer  the  original 
stock,  as  is  apparent  from  its  colour,  wing-shape,  larva,  etc.,  but 
the  change  in  qiiercinaria  is  not  great,  simply  displaying  itself 
in  minor  and  less  important  details. 

Life  History  of  the  Two  Forms. 

The  biology  of  the  two  species  in  question  is  very  similar 
(although  perfectly  distinct  in  all  their  stages).  Subsicpiaria 
lays  its  eggs  in  the  same  semi-imbricated  fashion  as  qiiercinaria 
on  the  bark  of  trees,  but  they  are  less  barrel-shaped,  flatter,  and 
a  little  browner. 

The  larvce,  too,  bear  a  general  resemblance  to  each  other, 
but  those  of  the  Canadian  insect  are,  on  close  examination, 
found  to  be  less  specialised,  for  they  are  smooth  and  less  rugged, 
and,  whilst  they  possess  some  of  the  characteristic  humps  of 
qiiercinaria  on  the  last  abdominal  segments,  those  found  on  the 
anterior  parts  of  qiiercinaria  larvfe  are  not  represented.  Further, 
in  colour  the  larva  is  a  deep  black,  with  a  rich  brown  head,  thus 
contrasting  greatly  with  the  clay-coloured  qiiercinaria  larva. 

The  pupae  of  the  two  species  are  very  close,  as  one  might 
expect,  and  are  spun  up  in  leaves  in  both  cases.  The  pupae 
of  suhsignaria  are  a  little  deader  in  tone  and  more  stone-like  in 
colour. 

The  imago  of  E.  suhsignaria  is  a  particularly  featureless 
creature,  being,  with  the  exception  of  the  yeilow-brown  discoidal 
spots  (only  shown  below),  of  a  uniform  glistening,  snowy  white. 
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Further,  tbe  angular  prominences  and  curved  excisions,  so 
strikingly  evident  in  qiiercinaria,  are  merely  represented  by  a 
very  gentle  projection  of  vein  four  and  a  consequent  tendency 
to  a  single  excision  above.  The  coloration,  etc.,  of  quercinaria 
are  too  well  known  to  permit  of  their  being  described  here. 

Cross-Pairing. 

These  two  species  very  early  attracted  my  attention  as 
j)0ssible  subjects  for  hybridity  experiments,  and  I  therefore 
obtained  a  small  supply  of  E.  suhsignaria  ova  from  Montreal 
during  the  big  migration  some  years  ago.  From  these  I  reared  a 
fair  number  of  imagines,  and  thus  secured  a  goodly  supply  of 
ova  for  the  following  year,  and  these  I  reared  with  S.guercutarta. 
Both  insects  fed  on  hawthorn  and  at  equal  rates  ;  they  thus 
emerged  and  were  in  my  cages  at  the  same  time.  The  insects 
paired  just  after  dusk,  and  the  pairings  only  lasted  for  a  short 
time.  Two  days  after  emergence  ova,  which,  to  judge  from  their 
regularity  in  laying  and  their  non-glossy  appearance,  seemed 
to  be  fertile,  appeared  in  the  suhsignaria  <?  x  quercinaria  2 
cage.  In  the  case  of  the  reciprocal  pairing,  small  batches  of 
ova  laid  irregularly  were  deposited  by  the  suhsignaria  female;  this 
irregularity  in  hybridity  work  is  a  sure  sign  of  infertility,  and  the 
opinion,  formed  then,  was  justified,  for,  whilst  the  ova  obtained 
from  the  first-mentioned  pairing  overwintered  safely  and  duly 
3'ielded  their  larvae,  not  a  single  larva  resulted  from  the  reciprocal 
cross.  Experiments,  repeated  hundreds  of  times,  have  had  the 
same  result ;  the  suhsignaria  <y  x  quercinaria  $  cross  is  always 
fertile,  whilst  the  reverse  is  always  sterile.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  cause  is  due  to  any  lack  of  ability  of  quercinaria  spermatozoa 
to  fertilise  suhsignaria  ova  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  cause  of  the 
failure  is  mechanical  and  depends  on  the  size  of  that  peculiar 
guiding  organ  called  the  Furca  {vide  figs,  la,  2a,  and  '^a) 
developed  in  the  Ennomids  and  their  allies  for  introducing  the 
penis  through  the  ostium  into  the  Ductus  hursce.  The  organ 
in  suhsignaria  (fig.  2a)  is  broad  and  stout,  and  is  able  to  open 
the  Ductus  to  allow  of  the  correct  placing  of  the  spermatozoa 
in  the  Bursa  copidatrix.  On  the  contrary,  the  Furca  in  quer- 
cinaria (fig.  la)  is  long  and  narrow,  and  is  unable,  owing  to 
its  length  and  narrowness,  to  displace  the  thick  chitinous  Ductus 
hurscB  sufiiciently  well  to  allow  of  the  act  of  fertilisation. 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  hybrid  larvae  ;  they  were  practically 
the  mean  of  those  of  the  parents,  except  that  they  leaned  in  the 
colour,  both  of  head  and  body  and  possibly  in  the  general 
structure  of  the  warts  and  tubercles,  to  the  male  parent  suh- 
signaria, a  result  to  be  expected  if,  as  I  argued,  that  species 
is  phylogenetically  the  older  form.  The  pupae  were  quite 
normal  and  very  like  those  of  suhsignaria,  and  yielded  the 
imagines  about  the  usual  time  of  the  parents  ;    if  anything, 
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the  insects  showed  a  slight  tendency  to  anticipate  the  emergence 
of  the  parent  forms. 

Description  of  Primary  Hybrid. 

Ennomos  hybrid  winni=^E.  subsignaria  ^  x  E.  quercinaria   ?  . 

"Wing  expanse,  43-50  mm. 

(a)  The  Male. — The  face  is  provided  with  a  cone  of  projecting 
scales,  whitish  at  the  base  and  becoming  yellowish  toward  the 
apex,  just  as  in  quercinaria,  although  the  influence  of  subsignaria 
is  seen  in  the  neatness  and  smoothness  of  the  bristly  scales. 
The  antennae  are  practically  as  long  as  and  as  stout  as  those  of 
quercinaria,  a  rather  curious  feature,  as  those  of  subsignaria  are 
rather  short  for  a  species  belonging  to  this  group. 

The  ground  colour  of  the  wings  is  a  dirty  white,  more  or  less 
freckled  with  fuscous  scales.  It  becomes  more  definitely  ocbreous 
toward  the  termeu,  this  beiug  due  to  the  presence  of  similar 
suffusions  in  quercinaria,  which  become  more  orange  outward. 

Both  the  first  and  second  line  of  quercinaria  are  present,  and 
practically  to  the  same  degree  of  intensity.  When  the  female  of 
quercinaria  used  has  belonged  to  the  form  known  as  var.  eques- 
traria  {¥.),  then  the  banded  state  of  the  wings  peculiar  to  that 
form  is  transferred  to  the  hybrid. 

Below,  except  for  the  paleness  of  the  ground  colour  and  an 
exaggerated  discoidal  point,  the  wings  bear,  in  a  somewhat 
diluted  form,  the  usual  suffusions  of  quercinaria.  In  shape  the 
wings,  to  a  very  great  extent,  follow  quercinaria,  and  exhibit  to 
a  somewhat  less  degree  the  notches  and  excisions  of  that  form. 

The  thorax  and  abdomen,  save  for  an  ochreous  suffusion  at 
the  bases  of  the  wings,  are  almost  as  white  as  in  pure 
subsignaria. 

The  male  genitalia  likewise  show  the  great  influence  of  this 
parent,  although  perhaps  the  valves  show  more  quercinaria 
characters  than  any  other  part  of  the  genitalia  —  i.  e.  instead 
of  an  outline  fcmooth  and  somewhat  rounded,  we  have  one 
rugged  and  thumb-like,  and  in  place  of  a  thin  band  of  some- 
what attenuated  spines  on  the  "ball "  of  the  "  thumb,"  we  have 
a  dense  band  of  stoutish  spines. 

The  penis  (i.  e.  the  whole  organ,  Mdoeagns,  anellus,  etc.)  is 
broad  and  short,  as  in  subsignaria,  and  the  crescent  of  small 
spines  at  the  orifice  is  more  decided  than  in  quercinaria,  to 
which  species,  however,  there  is  a  closer  resemblance  in  the 
cornuti  on  the  vesica.  The  influence  of  subsignaria,  too,  is  very 
evident  when  one  examines  iliefurca.  The  arms  of  this  structure 
diverge  just  as  in  that  form;  but  naturally  the  tendency,  in- 
herited in  part  from  quercinaria,  for  the  arms  to  converge  and 
for  the  M-hole  organ  to  be  narrow  and  long,  is  not  without  its 
effect,  as  one  can  judge  from  fig.  3a. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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A   NEW   SPECIES   OF   PONEEINE   ANT    CAPTURED   BY 

AN   ASILUS. 

By  W.  C.  Crawley,  B.A. 

In  an  interesting  and  extensive  collection  of  African  Asilids 
and  their  prey,  made  by  Mr.  S.  A.  Neave  in  Nyasaland  in  1913 
and  1914,  is  a  number  of  ants.  As  might  be  expected,  the 
majority  of  these  are  males  and  females,  probably  captured  by 
the  fiy  during  their  marriage  flight,  but  there  are  also  a  few 
worker  forms,  all  of  tree-climbing  species,  notably  Pohjrhachis 
and  Camponotus. 

Many  of  the  males  that  are  unaccompanied  by  workers  are 
almost  impossible  to  identifj',  and  some  of  the  females  are  also 
difficult  for  the  same  reason  ;   consequently  I  have  thought  it 


Upper  wing  of    $  o^  Promyojnas  asili. 

better  to  publish  first  the  description  of  the  most  interesting 
specimen,  as  it  belongs  to  a  rare  and  little-known  genus. 


Promyojnas  asili  sp.  nov. 

5  .  L.  7"1  mm.  Mandibles  linear,  as  long  as  the  head,  with 
3  teeth  at  the  apex,  the  apical  tooth  blunt,  the  intermediate  very 
small  and  acute,  and  the  inner  one  acute,  larger  than  the  inter- 
mediate, but  smaller  than  the  apical ;  strongly  curved  from  the 
inner  tooth  for  more  than  half  their  length,  where  they  form  a 
blunt  tooth,  and  from  this  point  to  the  base  they  are  considerably 
thickened.  The  clypeus  forms  a  narrow  border  along  the  mouth, 
is  raised  in  the  middle,  and  slightly  produced  in  an  angle  between 
the  frontal  carina.  The  latter  are  short,  hardly,  if  at  all,  over- 
hanging the  clypeus.  Head  without  the  mandibles  rectangular, 
slightly  broader  than  long,  the  occipital  margin  almost  straight, 
with  rounded  angles.  The  frontal  groove  reaches  the  anterior 
ocellus.  Eyes  placed  in  the  fore  part  of  the  sides  of  head, 
occupying  the  second  quarter.  The  scapes  do  not  quite  reach  the 
occipital  margin,  just  passing  the  posterior  fifth.  The  first  joint  of 
the  funiculus  only  slightly  longer  than  the  second,  and  joints  3-9 
are  as  broad  or  broader  than  long ;  the  last  5  gradually  thicken  to 
the  apex,  the  apical  equalling  the  two  preceding  joints  taken 
together.     Thorax   narrower   than  the  head,  with  unbroken  dorsal 
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•profile,  very  slightly  curved,  the  pronotum  feebly  bordered.  The 
basal  surface  of  the  epinotum  is  slightly  broader  than  long,  the 
declivous  surface  as  long  as  the  basal,  the  angle  joining  them 
slightly  larger  than  a  right  angle.  Node  of  petiole  viewed  from 
.above "  broader  than  long,,  wider  and  convex  in  front,  concave 
behind;  viewed  in  profile,  straight  in  front  and  convex  behind; 
underneath  with  a  small  tooth.  Gaster  slightly  broader  than  the 
head,  hardly  constricted  after  the  post-petiole. 

Mandibles  smooth  and  shining,  with  a  few  scattered  punctures. 
Clypeus  in  centre  with  a  small  shining  space,  bordered  by  a  few 
striae.  Head  longitudinally  rugose,  with  a  few  punctures  on  the 
occiput.  Antennal  scapes  finely  punctured.  Pronotum  with  a 
central  longitudinal  strip  smooth  and  shining,  the  rest  and  the 
mesonotum  finely  punctured.  Epinotum,  pedicel  and  gaster  smooth 
and  shining.  Sides  of  thorax  finely  striate.  Anterior  femora  and 
tibiae  finely  punctured. 

The  whole  body  covered  with  a  golden  pubescence ;  a  double 
row  of  long  stiff  hairs  on  the  inner  margin  of  mandibles,  along  the 
curve  from  the  apex  to  the  tooth  beyond  the  halfway  line  ;  several 
long  stiff  hairs  on  the  clypeus,  and  a  few  scattered  hairs  on  the 
epinotum,  node,  and  gaster,  and  rings  of  stiff  hairs  on  the  apical 
segments  of  the  latter.  Dorsal  surface  of  middle  tarsi  with  a  row 
of  stiff'  hairs. 

Chestnut ;  head  and  antennae  shghtly  darker.  Wings  iridescent ; 
neuration  as  in  figure. 

The  genus  Myopias  Eoger  contains  two  species,  from  Ceylon 
•and  New  Guinea.  In  1914  Santschi  described  a  ^  from  French 
■Guinea,  placing  it  in  a  new  subgenus  Promi/opias.  I  thought  at 
first  that  P.  (isili  might  be  the  2  of  Santschi's  silvestrii, 
but  the  shape  of  the  epinotum  and  especially  of  the  node, 
together  with  a  few  other  differences,  induced  me  to  consider  it 
.a  different  species. 

Both  these  species  would  appear  to  be  hypogaeic. 

The  other  ants  in  the  Asilid  collection  comprise  the  following 
genera  :  Centronujrme.v  (1  $  )  ;  Euponera  (Mesoponera)  (  $  ?  )  ; 
Paltothyreiis  (12);  Sima  (2  22);  Carehara  {3  <?  )  ;  Myrmi- 
carta  {^  2  and  <?  ^ )  ;  Cataidacus  (1  2);  Crematogaster  {\  2); 
Monomoriiim.  {Mitara)  (2  ?  ?  )  ;  (Ecophylla  (  ?  ?  )  ;  Plagiolepis 
( 3  (?  and  ?  ?  )  ;  Camponotus  ( §  ^  and  ?  2  ) ;  Polyrhachis 
{(?(?,    ?  ?   and  ?  ^  ) ;  and  a  number  of  male  Ponerince. 

Note. — Since  the  above  was  in  the  press,  I  have  received  Prof. 
Emery's  opinion,  viz.  that  Promyopias  is  more  nearly  allied  to 
Psendoponera  than  to  Myopias,  and  therefore  cannot  be  a  subgenus 
of  Myopias  as  Santschi  had  thought.  I  have  followed  Emery  in 
considering  it  a  separate  genus. 

29,  Holland  Park  Eoad,  W. 
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GARDEN    NOTES. 
By  Claude  Morley,  F.Z.S. 

(Continued  from  Entoni.  xlviii,  p.  191.) 

11.  A  Viscid  Gall. — Several  specimens  of  the  cosmopolitan 
Ichneumonid,  Bassus  latatoriiis,  were  investigating  a  half-grown 
gall  of  Rhodites  rosce  upon  a  young  bush  of  Eosa  canina  at  6  p.m. 
on  August  8th,  and  drew  my  attention  to  another  insect  lying 
motionless  upon  the  red  spicules.  This  was  a  dead  beetle^ 
Cryptocephalus  pusillus,  Fab.,  and  subsequent  examination 
showed  that,  in  some  way  wliich  I  do  not  understand,  what 
appears  to  be  its  larva-skin  had  become  attached  to  one  (only) 
branch  of  the  gall  in  such  a  manner  that  the  beetle  was  unable 
to  entirely  throw  it  off.  The  attachment  certainly  seems  to 
have  been  effected  by  some  viscid  excretion  of  the  gall :  hardly 
to  be  included  in  Darwin's  '  Insectivorous  Plants  ' !  The  beetle 
was  upon  the  top  of  the  gall,  and  this  exposed  situation  rendered 
it  a  conspicuous  object  to  marauders,  for  the  antennae  with  one 
eye  and  parts  of  the  legs  are  missing,  and  were,  perhaps, 
assimilated  by  some  of  the  above  Bassus,  though  none  were 
observed  close  to  it. 

12.  Batophila  cerata,  Marsh. — The  shortage  of  sugar  has 
caused  the  almost  total  abandonment  of  the  blackberries  by 
cottagers  around  here  during  the  past  autumn,  but  has  had  no- 
appreciable  effect  upon  the  consumption  of  the  plant  by  other 
individuals,  more  appreciative.  Here  one  hardly  ever  sees  a 
lepidopterous  larva  upon  Rubus  fruticosus,  though  Thyatira 
derasa  occurs  sparingly  in  the  perfect  state.  Quite  different  is 
the  case  with  Coleoptera,  for  that  pretty  little  Halticid,. 
Batop)hila  cerata,  may  usually  be  seen  exploring  the  leaves  in 
sparse  numbers  ;  but  on  October  20th  last  every  leaf  had  fully 
half-a-dozen  tenants.  I  was  strolling  through  a  plantation  and 
kept  on  hearing  a  slight  rustling  noise,  like  fine  and  gentle  rain, 
for  which  I  could  not  account;  but  upon  tracing  it  to  the 
surrounding  brambles,  its  cause  became  evident,  for  here  the 
tiny  beetles  could  be  seen  skipping  away  in  such  numbers  as  to 
render  their  "kick  off"  perfectly  audible.  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  regarding  this  as  a  somewhat  local  species,  but  the 
same  afternoon  it  was  almost  equally  abundant  in  other  parts 
of  the  parish. 

13.  Blackberry  Tumours.  —  I  have  no  idea  of  the  British 
frequency  of  the  spindle-shaped,  strumous  excrescences,  more 
usually  expansions,  upon  the  stems  of  Rubus  (R.  fruticostis  and 
R.  idceus  are  also  recorded,  but  all  mine  were,  I  believe,  upon 
R.  ccssius,  the  dewberry),  and  I  should  like  readers'  experiences- 
upon  the  subject.  They  would  appear  to  be  overlooked  or 
scarce,  though  "local  with  wide  a  range,"  for  Marshall  knew  one 
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specimen  only,  Bignell  told  me  shortly  before  bis  decease  that 
he  possessed  but  a  single  example,  and  I  have  received  it  from 
no  correspondent.  Nor  have  I  noticed  them  anywhere  but  in 
this  district,  upon  the  Boulder  Clay.  Here  it  is  by  no  means 
rare,  though  the  imagines  are  difficult  to  rear  if  collected  in  the 
autumn,  since  tbe  temperature  and  humidity  must  be  very 
approximately  normal ;  a  gall  gathered  on  October  7th  yielded 
but  a  single  imago  on  the  9th  of  the  following  May,  and  this 
lived  till  the  15th.  But  if  left  till  the  spring  the  imagines  and 
their  parasites  emerge  freely ;  three  or  four  galls  brought  in 
from  a  garden  hut  on  April  22nd  produced  fifteen  of  their 
makers,  Diastrophus  riihi,  Bouche,  on  the  17th  of  the  following' 
month,  when  they  crawled  sluggishly  about,  making  no  attempt 
at  flight  and  feigning  death  upon  the  slightest  provocation, 
though  several  died  by  the  20th.  On  22nd  a  female  Eurytoma 
appendigaster,  Swed.,  emerged  and  flew  about  in  a  lively  manner; 
a  second  had  appeared  by  the  23rd,  and  two  more  by  the  24th, 
with  a  further  half-dozen  on  the  27th.  Two  cupreous  Torymi 
(which  I  suppose  to  be  Schrank"s  T.  rubi ;  they  are  not 
T.  maa'opterus,  Walk.)  also  appeared  upon  the  last  date,  and  six 
more — apparently  co-specific,  though  bright  green — were  sub- 
sequently bred,  along  with  a  further  Eurytomvs.  At  Genera  Ins. 
19U2,  Bouche  (Xaturg.  1834,  p.  163)  is  quoted  as  author — olim, 
Htg. — and  tbe  range  of  D.  rnhi  extended  to  nearly  all  Europe. 

14.  Flies  eat  Spiders. — Thirty  3'ears  ago  it  would  have 
caused  surprise  to  learn  that  flies  eat  spiders  ;  and  the  popular 
mind  is  still  scei^tical,  when  shown  such  in  the  cabinet.  About 
that  time,  however,  Fitch  published  in  this  magazine  a  collection 
of  facts  upon  the  subject  which  finally  settled  the  question,  and 
we  nowadays  have  ample  material  of  a  like  sort;  but  familiarity 
has  not  bred  contempt.  One  instance  is  of  particular  interest 
as  confirming  a  somewhat  vague  statement  made  so  long  ago  as 
1874  (Ent.  Annual,  p.  124).  In  May  I  a  noticed  a  spider's  nest 
close  to  the  front  door  and  boxed  it,  because  interwoven  upon 
its  strands  were  six  ichneumonidous  cocoons,  and  all  the 
spider's  eggs  were  disappeared.  From  these  six  subsequently 
emerged  four  female  and  one  male  Hemiteles  fulvipes,  a  species 
most  often  raised  from  cocoon-clusters  of  the  braconidous  genus 
Apanteles.  With  specimens  so  derived  I  have  carefully  com- 
pared the  present  specimens  and  find  them  identical  in  every 
detail,  in  spite  of  so  different  a  diet.  Moral :  Do  not  extirpate 
spiders ! 

15.  An  Egg-Sac. — For  the  last  twenty  years  (ever  since  I 
first  noticed  such  a  "  common  object  of  the  country"  in  Ipswich 
in  1894)  I  have  been  eager  to  discover  the  maker  of  an  ociireous 
and  finely  woolly,  circular  or  subpyriform  envelope  of  3  mm. 
attached  to  some  firm  fulcrum — usually  the  stout  wood  of  an 
outhouse  or  paling — by  a   slender  hair-hke  foot-stalk  fully  half 
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^an  inch  long.  My  speculations  had  ranged  from  the  pedunculated 
eggs  of  Chrysopas  to  the  pedicelled  cocoons  of  Apanteles  formosus, 
figured  in  this  magazine  (I  think;  at  least  it  is  so  in  Marshall's 
Brit.  Braconidfe).  I  have  kept  a  great  many  of  these  objects, 
•but  invariably  failed  to  obtain  aught  from  them  till  the  present 
year,  in  the  spring  of  which  I  brought  in  another.  Through  its 
thin  shell  four  eggs  were  distinctly  visible  on  May  27th ;  spiders' 
legs  became  apparent  within  these  eggs  on  July  1st;  and  between 
10th  and  17th  of  that  month  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  breeding 
thence  four  spotted-legged  young  spiders.  Mr.  Hirst  informs 
me  th;it  the  spider  is  Ero  thoracica,  Wid.  There  are  similar  sacs, 
/from  Wimbledon,  in  the  British  Museum. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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By  a.  E.  Wileman,  F.E.S. 

(Continued  from  1915,  p.  283.) 

Tripliosa  vantaizanen^is,  sp.  n. 

3  .  Head,  thorax,  and  abdomen  pale  brown  mixed  with  darker ; 
anal  tuft  of  abdomen  pale.  Fore  wings  pale  brown,  powdered  with 
darker  brown  and  marked  on  the  costa  with  blackish-brown  ;  sub- 
basal  line  blackish-brown,  double,  wavy  ;  antemedial  base  blackish- 
brown,  only  distinct  on  the  costa,  median  nervule,  and  dorsum; 
discoidal  spot  black ;  postmedial  band  blackish-brown,  inner  edge 
wavy,  outer  edge  highly  sinuous,  contracted  between  veins  4-5,  and 
narrowed  before  dorsum ;  the  costal  portion  of  postmedial  band 
outwardly  bordered  by  a  slender  pale  brown  line,  and  traversed  near 
outer  edge  by  a  pale  brown  wavy  line  ;  veins  on  terminal  area  marked 
with  black  and  pale  brown  ;  a  blackish-brown  square  spot  on  costa 
before  apex  ;  terminal  line  blackish,  crenulate ;  fringes  dark  brown, 
paler  at  bases  and  tips.  Hind  wings  pale  brown  powdered  with 
darker ;  veins  dark,  dotted  with  pale  brown  ;  terminal  line  blackish, 
crenulate,  indistinct ;  fringes  dark  brown,  inclining  to  reddish  in  cer- 
tain lights,  paler  at  base  and  tips.  Under  side  pale  fuscous  brown  ; 
all  the  wings  have  a  black  discoidal  dot,  and  the  veins  on  terminal 
area  are  dotted  with  pale  brown  ;  the  postmedial  band  of  fore  wings 
faintly  reproduced,  but  the  edges  more  even  in  contour  ;  the  hind 
wings  have  t>vo  dusky  wavy  lines  beyond  the  middle. 

Expanse,  42  millim. 

Collection  number,  1820. 

A  male  specimen  from  Eantaizan,  May  10th,  1909  (7500  ft.). 
In  the  Britisli  Museum  there  is  a  specimen,  also  from  Eantaizan 

(Wileman). 

Collix  griseipalpis,  sp.  n, 
(? .     Palpi   grey  brown,  third  joint  darker  tipped  with   white  ; 
head   and   thorax   light    brown,    collar   and    patagia    paler   edged ; 
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abdomen  light  brown,  paler  beneath.  Fore  wings  light  brown, 
shaded  \vith  darker  brown  between  the  transverse  lines  ;  subbasal 
line  black,  sinuous ;  antemedial  line  black,  incurved  before  the 
conspicuous  blade  discoidal  mark,  oblique  and  interrupted  below 
the  cell ;  postmedial  line  darker  brown,  black  marked  on  the  veins, 
angled  below  costa,  curved  round  end  of  cell,  thence  oblique  to 
dorsum ;  subterminal  line  formed  of  white  dots,  almost  parallel  ^yith 
termen  ;  terminal  line  black,  dotted  with  white  at  ends  of  the  veins ; 
fringes  dark  brown.  Hind  wings  light  brown  shaded  with  darker 
between  the  transverse  lines,  venation  dotted  with  pale  brown  on  the 
darker  shading ;  antemedial  line  black,  sinuous ;  postmedial  hne 
darker  brown,  marked  with  black  on  the  veins ;  subterminal  line 
composed  of  white  dots  between  the  veins  ;  terminal  line  black, 
crenulate,  dotted  with  white  at  ends  of  the  veins,  fringes  dark 
brown.  Under  side  of  fore  wings  whitish,  fuscous  on  margins; 
discoidal  spot  black,  of  large  size,  followed  by  a  transverse  series  of 
■  seven  black  spots,  of  which  1-3  and  5-6  are  confluent ;  subterminal 
band  dusky,  interrupted  by  the  veins,  especially  3  and  4  :  hind  wings 
whitish,  markings  similar  to  those  on  the  fore  wings. 

2  .  Similar,  but  rather  paler  in  colour,  and  the  black  transverse 
markings  are  indistinct. 

Expanse,  38  millim.  3  ;  33  millim.   2  ■ 

Collection  number,  815. 

An  example  of  each  sex  from  Kanshirei,  May,  1906. 

Allied  to  C.  rvfiual-pis,  Hampson. 

Trichopterigia  riibr'qytincta,  sp.  n. 

2  .  Head  and  thorax  greyish  white,  tinged  with  olive,  the  thorax 
marked  with  crimson ;  abdomen  whitish  with  dark  grey,  except  on 
the  apical  segments,  which  have  four  blackish  spots  on  them.  Fore 
wings  whitish  sprinkled  and  striated  with  olive,  costa  and  veins 
minutely  dotted  with  black ;  subbasal  line  black,  excurved,  indented 
above  dorsum ;  antemedial  line  olive,  spotted  with  crimson  above 
dorsum  and  the  median  nervure  ;  postmedial  line  crimson,  wavy  and 
irregular,  not  reaching  the  costa,  inwardly  edged  by  patches  of 
scattered  crimson  scales  above  and  below  end  of  cell ;  subterminal 
line  olive,  wavy,  outwardly  bordered  by  crimson  spots  at  costa,  end 
of  cell,  and  dorsum  ;  terminal  line  represented  by  black  dots — one  on 
•  either  side  of  each  vein  ;  fringes  greyish,  white  towards  tips.  Hind 
wings  silky  white,  terminal  line  blackish,  minutely  dotted  with  black. 
Under  side  white  ;  fore  wings  freckled  with  fuscous,  subbasal  and 
subterminal  lines  indicated  in  fuscous. 

Expanse,  36  millim. 

Collection  number,  1891. 

A  female  specimen  from  Arizan.  August,  1908. 

Allied  to  T.  costipunctaria,  Leech. 

Vcnusia  lineata,  sp.  n. 
(?  .     Head  whitish  grey,  face  pale  brown,  antennae  bipectinated  ; 
thorax  whitish  grey,  brownish  tinged  above  ;  abdomen  whitish  grey, 
tinged    with    brownish   on    middle  of   each    segment.     Fore   wings 
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whitish  with  several  brownish  wavy  transverse  lines  ;  subbasal  and 
medial  lines  dotted  with  darker,  the  raedial  bluntly  angled  below 
costa ;  postmedial  line  only  distinct  towards  the  costa  where  it  is 
black,  and  the  space  between  it  and  the  brown  line  beyond  is  tinged 
with  brown  ;  discoidal  mark  black,  linear,  outwardly  oblique.  Hind 
wings  whitish.  Under  side  whitish,  showing  the  stronger  markings- 
of  the  upper  side. 

Expanse,  33  millim. 

Collection  number,  1699. 

A  male  specimen  from  Eantaizan,  May,  1909. 

Callet(P.ra  hasipimcta,  sp.  n. 

^  .  Head  and  thorax  whitish  brown ;  abdomen  paler.  Fore  wings- 
whitish  sprinkled,  and  on  basal  and  terminal  areas  clouded  with 
fuscous  brown,  costa  pale  brown  ;  a  black  dot  at  base  and  one  below 
it  on  the  dorsum  ;  antemedial  line  brownish,  indistinct,  angled  and 
dotted  with  blackish  near  costa ;  medial  line  brown,  nearly  straight ; 
postmedial  line  brown,  interrupted,  ahiiost  parallel  with  medial,, 
black  on  dorsum,  followed  by  two  black  dots  ;  subterminal  line  pale, 
wavy;  terminal  line  black,  slender,  with  l^lack  dots  on  it.  Hind 
wings  whitish  sprinkled  and  clouded  with  fuscous  brown  ;  antemedial 
and  postmedial  lines  brown,  almost  parallel ;  terminal  dots  black. 
Under  side  whitish  :  fore  wings  freckled  with  brown,  discoidal  spot 
and  two  transverse  lines  brown,  the  first  line  bent  about  middle,  the 
second  line  straight,  preceded  by  brown  dots  on  the  veins  and  shaded 
with  brown  towards  dorsum  :  hind  wings  have  two  brown  transverse 
lines,  the  first  indented  above  middle  ;  the  second  line  undulated, 
preceded  by  an  interrupted  line,  and  outwardly  shaded  with  brown  -^ 
terminal  area  brown. 

Expanse,  28  millim. 

Collection  number,  1634. 

Two  male  specimens  from  Kanshirei,  May,  1908. 

In  the  cotype  the  postmedial  of  fore  wings  is  not  black  or 
followed  by  black  dots  on  dorsum  ;  the  transverse  lines  on  hind 
wings  are  obscured  by  fuscous  shading.  On  the  under  side  the 
postmedial  line  on  all  wings  is  black  and  outwardly  shaded  with 
black  brown  ;  this  shading  on  hind  wings  extends  almost  to- 
termen,  inclosing  five  spots  of  the  ground  colour. 

This  species  comes  near  C.  snhexpressa,  Walk. 

HydreAia  (?)  apicato,  sp.  n. 
J  .  Head  and  thorax  black  brown,  face  browner ;  abdomen  paler 
brown.  Fore  wings  pale  ochreous  brown,  finely  sprinkled  with 
darker;  basal  patch  purplish  brown,  outer  edge  straight;  postmedial 
line  purplish  brown,  double,  outwardly  angled  about  middle,  inwardly 
shaded  with  purplish  brown  ;  an  oblique  dark  purplish  brown  line 
from  costa  one-fourth  from  apex  to  termen  above  middle,  the  line 
bifurcate  on  costa ;  terminal  line  purplish  brown,  inwardly  angled 
before  tornus.  Hind  wings  pale  ochreous  brown,  sprinkled  with, 
darker,  discoidal  dot  black  ;  termen  narrowly  edged  with  purplish 
brown,    enclosing  spots  of   ground  colour.     Fringes  pale  ochreous 
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brown  mixed  with  darker  brown.     Under  side  ochreous  brown  with 
itraces  of  the  upper  side  markings. 
Expanse,  25  milHm. 

Collection  number,  6i6. 

A  male  specimen  from  Kanshirei,  August  20tb,  1905. 

Somewhat  resembles  H.  angidaria,  Leech,  but  smaller, 

Gelasma  rantaizanensis,  sp.  n. 

5  .  All  wings  whitish  with  greenish  suffusion,  especially  on  the 
■medial  area  up  to  the  postmedial  line  ;  costa  and  termen  ochreous  ; 
postmedial  line  white,  serrated,  almost  straight  and  parallel  with  the 
termen  ;  discoidal  mark  dusky,  linear  ;  fringes  greenish  white. 

Expanse,  32  millim. 

Collection  number,  847  c. 

A  female  specimen  from  Rantaizan,  May  7th,  1909. 

Allied  to  G.  glaucaria,  Walk.,  from  which  it  differs  in  being 
paler  in  general  colour  ;  the  antemedial  line  of  fore  wings  is 
indistinct,  and  the  postmedial  line  is  straighter  and  nearer  the 
termen  ;  the  termen  itself  is  paler.  On  the  hind  wings  the 
postmedial  line  is  also  nearer  the  termen,  and  is  rather  more 
sharply  serrated. 

Geometra  argentillneata,  sp.  n. 

$  .  Head  white,  face  and  palpi  ochreous,  collar  greenish  brown ; 
thorax  and  abdomen  greenish.  Fore  wings  green,  costa  narrowly 
ochreous  ;  antemedial  line  silvery  white,  dentate  teeth  set  inwards  ; 
postmedial  line  silvery  white,  crenulate ;  discoidal  bar  dusky  ;  space 
between  the  transverse  lines  rather  darker.  Hind  wings  green, 
discoidal  bar  dusky,  enclosing  a  silvery  white  streak  ;  antemedial 
line  silvery  white,  dentate  teeth  set  inwards  ;  postmedial  line  silvery 
white,  crenulate,  following  contour  of  the  termen.  Fringes  of  all  the 
winos  greyish,  preceded  by  silvery  white  points  at  ends  of  the  veins. 
Under  side  whitish,  faintly  tinged  with  green,  transverse  lines 
traceable. 

Expanse,  30  millim. 

Collection  number,  1620, 

A  female  specimen  from  Arizan,  August  16th,  1908. 

Near  G.  argutaria,  Walk. 

I  have  a  male  specimen  from  Kanshirei,  taken  in  August, 
1908,  which  may  be  referable  to  G.  argentillneata,  but  it  is  in 
such  poor  condition  that  its  identity  must  remain  doubtful. 


NOTES    AND    OBSERVATIONS. 

Bankia  argentula  in  Wicken  Fen. — In  reference  to  Mr.  W.  G. 
Sheldon's  concluding  paragraph  on  "Wicken  Fen"  {antea, -p.  4),  I 
may  state  that  I  had  taken  B.  argentula  in  Wicken  Fen  before  it  had 
been  turned  up  at  Chippenham  Fen.     So  that  it  was  not  into  a  "  new 
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locality"  that  it  was  introduced  by  the  late  Solomon  Bailey. — -A.  B,. 
Faen  ;  Doward  Cottage,  Ganarew,  Monmouth,  January  1st,  1916. 

Bankia  aegentula  in  Wicken  Fen. — In  the  article  in  the- 
January  number  of  this  magazine  on  "Wicken  Fen  the  writer  states 
that  this  moth  was  introduced  into  a  "new"  locality — i.e.  Wicken 
Fen — by  the  late  Mr.  Bailey.  I  think  re-introduced  would  be  more 
correct.  Bailey  brought  his  specimens  from  Chippenham  Fen,  where 
it  was  discovered  by  the  late  Messrs.  Warren  and  Cross  in  the  summer 
of  1882.  Now  Mr.  Farn  records  the  capture,  amongst  other  desirable 
species,  of  two  specimens  in  Wicken  Fen  in  1877  ('Entomologist,'  x, 
p.  211) ;  this  would  be  five  years  before  its  discovery  at  Chippenham. 
I  was  collecting  in  the  fen  at  the  time  Mr.  Farn  took  his  two  speci- 
mens. In  1879  I  took  a  single  specimen  there,  but  unfortunately 
spoiled  it  in  boxing  it  from  the  net.  I  think  this  insect  was  really  a 
native  of  Wicken  Fen,  but,  until  Bailey  replenished  the  stock,  a  very 
scarce  insect  indeed  there. — A.  Thuenall  ;  Wanstead. 

CuEious  Habit  of  Eudamus  eetracta. — I  have  frequently 
noticed  this  insect  (and,  I  believe,  also  the  commoner  allied  E. 
protects)  sucking  bird  droppings  and  splashes  ;  but  it  was  only  yester- 
day that  I  observed  one  (which  I  watched  closely)  repeatedly  curve 
round  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen  and  eject  a  large  bead  of  moisture 
on  the  dropping  and  apply  its  proboscis  to  the  part  so  moistened.  I 
called  a  young  friend  to  witness  the  proceeding,  which  continued  for 
some  time.  E.  retracta  has  short  curved  tails,  which  remind  one  of 
a  Tliecla.  Though  a  common  insect,  the  larva  is  seldom  found  and 
is  difficult  to  rear  owing  to  the  leaves  of  its  food-plants,  Desmodium 
incanum  tortuoswn  and  triflorum,  so  quickly  withering.  This  year, 
for  the  first  time,  I  have  succeeded  in  rearing  it  from  the  egg  and 
describing  it.  The  food-plants  are  commonly  known  as  "  sweet- 
hearts," owing  to  the  flat  heart-shaped  seeds  sticking  to  the  clothes 
of  the  passer-by.  I  should  like  to  learn  whether  the  habit  I  have 
recorded  is  well  known,  and,  if  so,  whether  it  has  been  observed  in 
other  species.  The  object  of  the  ejection  was  apparently  to  render 
the  substance,  which  probably  was  somewhat  dry,  sufticiently  liquid 
to  be  imbibed. — F.  J.  Beiggs  ;  Quintyne's,  St.  John's,  Barbados, 
November  23rd,  1915. 

Means  of  Expansion  of  Wings  of  Lepidopteea. — I  should  be 
glad  to  learn  what  part  is  played  by  the  proboscis  in  expanding  the 
wings  of  a  newly  emerged  insect.  In  watching  the  development  of 
wings  of  the  beautiful  Pholus  fasciatus  five  years  ago  and  yesterday  of 
two  female  Hiji^olimnas  misipims  I  noticed  the  repeated  partial  uncoil- 
ing and  recoiling  of  the  proboscis.  In  the  case  of  P.  fasciaUis  I  noticed 
what  appeared  like  the  heaving  of  respiration  on  each  side  near  the 
base  of  the  abdomen.  In  the  case  of  one  specimen  development  did 
not  commence  for  some  ten  minutes,  but  as  soon  as  that  began 
"  respiration  "  began  also.  I  observed  two  or  three  beads  of  moisture 
near  the  base  of  the  proboscis.  Some  friends  witnessed  with  me  the 
case  of  H.  misipjnis  and  were  much  struck  by  the  rapid  development 
(about  three  or  four  minutes) ;  and  one  of  them  remarked  on  the 
great  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  body  (abdomen)  which,  on  first 
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emergence,  resembled  an  unwieklly  bag,  and  I  wondered  whether  the 
proboscis  had  been  used  in  pumping  liuid  thence  through  the  wing 
nervures.  These  inquiries  may  betray  great  ignoi'ance  of  recent 
writing  on  the  subject,  yet  I  hope  indulgence  will  be  extended  to  one 
desirous  not  only  to  be  enlightened  but  to  enlighten  others. — F.  J. 
Briggs  ;  St.  John's,  Barbados. 

Sphinx  convolvuli  in  Lincolnshire. — A  specimen  was  taken 
in  the  first  week  in  August  last  at  Sutton-on-Sea  by  Master  P.  D. 
Farrell.  Although  fairly  perfect  it  had  evidently  been  on  the  wing 
for  some  time. — G.  Hanson-Sale. 

Tobacco    Smoke,  an   Attraction   to   x\pATURiDS.^In  a  recent 
letter  from  Mr.  C.  Morris,  of  Le  Cannet,  Alpes  Maritimes,  the  writer 
mentions  the  fascination  exercised  by  the  fumes  of  strong  cigarettes 
— "  caporals,"  I  assume — upon  the  Apaturidae.     "They  fly,  and  settle 
all  over  one,  if  one  stands  still  and  smokes  ;  the  ladies  of  the  genus 
do  not  seem  to  have  taken  to  the  vice  at  present !     Otherwise,  I  take 
all  at  horse  droppings ;  yet  in  all  the  years  I  have  been  collecting  I 
have  only  seen  but  one  single  example  of  Limenitis  pojmli  thereon,  a 
female,  at  about  five  o'clock  of  a  July  afternoon."     This  affection  for 
tobacco  smoke  is  certainly  a  novel  experience  to  me,  but  those  of  us 
who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  work  the  great  Apaturid  woods  at 
Eclepens*    in   north-west   Switzerland,  or   the   even    more   prolific 
Eohrwaldf  at  Spillern,  near  Vienna,  will  -remember  the  assemblages 
of  male  Apatura  iris  and  A.  ilia  on  the  paths  and  in  the  rides,  where 
I  have  seen  them  again  and  again  return  to  the  same  bait,  quite 
regardless  of  nets  and  pursuing  humanity.     I  do  not  recall,  however, 
a  female  of  either  species  of  the  crowd,  though  they  will  come  down 
from  the  trees  late  in  the  day  to  moisture.     Some  of  the  Satyrids 
evince  similar  tastes,  in  particular  S.  alcyone,  while  Hvpparchia  semele 
and  S.  circe  love  to  settle  on  grey  flannels,  and  even  on  the  hand,  in 
common  with  Erehia  cethiops  and  E.  neoridas,  drawn,  I  think,  by  the 
human   flavour !'    Smoke,    on   the   contrary,   seems   to   repel   most 
butterflies  just  as  it  certainly  obtains  for  the  entomologist  a  respite 
from  the  attack  of  mosquitoes  and  biting  flies.     In  Lapland,  all  the 
same,  I  found  the  strongest  tobacco  impotent  against  the  enemy. 
Only  by  lighting  birch-bark  fires  and  sitting  in  the  reek  was   it 
possible  to  ward  off  the  myriad  hordes  which  haunt  the  forests  and 
arctic  moorlands. — H.   Eowland-Brown  ;    Harrow  Weald,  January 
12th,  1916. 

Stigmonota  leguminana. — I  was  very  pleased  to  see  (antea,  p.  19) 
that  this  rarity  had  turned  up  again.  Since  the  days  of  Machin  and 
Meek  very  few  specimens  seem  to  have  been  captured.  The  "  several  " 
specimens  recorded  by  Meek  in  'Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,'  vol.  iii,  were  really 
rather  a  large  number  I  believe.  Machin  also  took  a  good  many  at 
various  times,  more  than  once  a  dozen  in  an  afternoon,  and  always 
by  beating  a  mixed  growth  of  beech  and  hornbeam.  All  the  above 
were  taken  at  Loughton.     As  years  rolled  on  it  seemed  to  get  more 

-  'Entom.,'  vol.  xl,  pp.  242-243. 

f  'Eutom.,'  vol.  xxxi,  p. 283  ;  vol.  xlvi,  p.  150. 
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and  more  uncommon  until  it  appeared  to  die  out  in  its  Loughton 
locality.    Probably  few,  if  any,  collectors  have  spent  so  much  time  in 
•searching  for  this  moth  as  the  writer.     I  beat  out  a  single  specimen 
from  hornbeam  on  June  28th,  1885,  another  June  8th,  1886,  and  two 
more  June  21st,  ]890,  one  of  them  very  worn.    For  twenty  successive 
years  I  looked  in  vain  for  it.     When  living  at  Croydon  (1901-9)  I 
came   across    here   every   June   to  search  for  but  always  returned 
without  leguminana  !    I  feel  pretty  sure  that  it  is  a  tree  feeder.    The 
only  likely  leguminous  plant  growing  in  its  Loughton   locality  is 
Lathyrus  macrorrhizus,  and  that  in  very  small  quantity.     I  gathered 
all  the  seed  pods  I  could  find,  but  never  found  a  trace  of  any  larva 
therein.     The  late  Mr.  W.  Warren,  with  whom  I  was  in  constant 
correspondence  at  that  period,  suggested  the  fruit  of  the  hornbeam ; 
so  a  large  quantity  was  gathered,  and  one  Chimabacche  fagella  came 
out   next    season.     This  little  moth  has  been  burdened  with  four 
names:  interruptana,  Wilk.,  dejiexana,  H-S.,  leguminana,  ZelL,  and 
lathyrana,  Hub.  ;    the  last  should  be  really  used,  being  the  oldest. 
The  last  two  names  are  very  suggestive  of  a  pod  feeder,  but  as  no 
one  seems  to  have  bred  it  therefrom,  I  suspect  that  the  authors,  seeing 
a  superficial  resemblance  to  dorsana  and  orohana,  jumped  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  also  a  pod  feeder !     I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that 
it  is  not    so   nearly  related  to   the  above-named  as  entomologists 
imagine.     Perhaps  Mr.  Pierce  may  have  an  opportunity  of  examining 
the    c?    genitalia   one   of    these   days. — A.    Thurnall  ;     Wanstead, 
January  7th,  1916. 

Phalonia  flaviciliana. — Another  good,  and,  I  may  add,  very 
beautiful  little  tortrix.  It  is  much  more  than  "  twenty  years  ago  " 
since  the  late  Mr.  Warren  first  found  it  "in  a  valley  in  the  downs 
near  Sanderstead."  He  first  took  the  moth  in  July,  1886,  and  the 
next  year,  after  having  watched  a  worn  $  depositing  her  eggs  in  the 
Knautia  heads  in  July  ('  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,'  vol.  xxiv,  p.  88)  found  the 
larvce  freely  the  next  month.  Some  of  these  larvae  he  very  kindly 
sent  to  me,  together  with  a  few  of  the  almost  equally  beautiful 
Lithocolletis  scabiosella,  which  came  out  end  of  September.  Others 
went,  through  me,  to  Machin.  I  was  not  very  successful  with  mine, 
only  breeding  ten  specimens  in  1888  ;  these  came  straggling  out 
between  July  19th  and  August  16th.  Machin  did  better,  breeding 
seventeen.  When  living  in  the  district  I  had  many  a  hunt  for  both 
larva  and  imago,  but  never  with  any  success.  I  found  a  fine  bed  of 
the  food  plant  in  a  valley  beyond  Sanderstead  (in  Coulsden  parish), 
but  not  a  trace  of  the  insect  could  I  find  in  either  stage.  I  think  it 
is  more  widely  distributed  in  the  south  and  south-east  than  is  imagined, 
occurring  in  several  counties,  but  is  always  apparently  very  local  and 
confined  to  the  chalk  or  nearly  so. — A.  Thurnall  ;  Wanstead. 

Plusia  moneta,  etc.,  in  Norfolk. — In  1912  this  moth  was 
recorded  at  Downham  Market,  twelve  miles  south  of  this  town.  In 
June  last  a  number  of  cocoons  were  found  in  a  garden  here  spun 
up  in  leaves  of  monkshood,  from  which  most  of  the  moths  duly 
emerged  ;  one  or  two  moths  were  also  captured  on  the  wing.  Gyaniris 
argiolus,  occasionally  seen  here,   was  numerous  in  the  spring ;  the 
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second  brood,  however,  was   scarcely  noticeable. — A.  Hitchcock  ; 
Leyton  House,  Gaywood  Eoad,  King's  Lynn. 

Winter  Emergence  of  Xanthorhoe  montanata. — Last  June  I 
obtained  a  batch  of  ova  of  Xanthorhoe  montanata  which  hatched  out 
in  due  course.  The  larvae  are  now  from  a  half  to  two-thirds  grown. 
One,  however,  pupated  in  November  and  emerged  to-day,  Decem- 
ber 17th.  I  find,  on  looking  at  the  larvae,  that  one  other  has  also 
pupated. — Eev.  J.  E.  Tarbat;  Fareham,  Hants. 

Unrecorded  Food-plants  of  the  Larva  of  Orgyia  Antiqua. — 
With  reference  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Frohawk's  interesting  note  in'Entom.,' 
vol.  xlviii,  p.  287,  the  Derbyshire  Entomological  Society  had  a  field- 
day  on  July  31st  last  on  the  Moors  near  Darley  Dale.  Most  of  the 
afternoon  was  devoted  to  larvae  hunting.  Saturnia  carpini,  Orgyia 
antiqua,  Acronycta  menyanthidis,  Anarta  myrtilli,  Lygris  testata, 
Eupithecia  nanata,  Ematiirga  atomaria  were  taken,  but  by  far  the 
commonest  larva  feeding  on  the  heather  was  0.  antiqua.  Several 
members  were  much  surprised  at  the  occurrence.  Stirling  N.B. 
and  Darley  Dale  are  widely  separated.— G.  Hanson  Sale  ;  Coxbench, 
Derby. 

Orgyia  antiqua  Larv^  eating  Heath  and  Sedge  or  Eush. — 
Eeferring  to  Mr.  F.W.  Frohawk's  record  in  '  Entomologist,'  vol.  xlviii, 
p.  287,  of  larvaB  of  the  Vapourer  moth  found  on  rushes  and  heather 
in  Stirlingshire,  it  may  interest  some  of  your  readers  to  know  that 
in  June  last  I  found  a  brood  in  Northumberland  on  a  patch  of  the 
common  heath  [Erica  cinerea).  They  had  already  consumed  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  heath,  and  a  few  of  them  had  strayed  to, 
and  were  eating,  the  leaves  of  a  sedge  or  rush  growing  up  through  it. 
I  had  made  a  note  of  the  circumstance  at  the  time,  but  unfor- 
tunately did  not  particularly  identify  the  species  of  rush  or  sedge. 
From  memory,  I  should  say  it  was  probably  Luzula  campestris,  but 
several  kinds  of  Carices  are  common  in  the  locality,  and  it  might 
equally  well  have  been  a  sedge. — George  Bolam  ;  Alston,  Decem- 
ber 15th,  1915. 

Abnormal  Pairing  of  Epinephele  tithonus  and  Pararge 
MEG^RA. — In  view  of  the  notes  on  abnormal  pairings  which  have 
recently  appeared  in  the  '  Entomologist,'  vol.  xlviii,  pp.  244  and  264, 
the  following  may  be  of  interest  :  During  August,  1914,  at  Wootton, 
in  the  New  Forest,  I  captured  a  male  Epinephele  (Hipparchia) 
tithonus  paired  with  a  female  Pararge  megara.  Both  insects  were 
in  fairly  good  condition,  and  the  female  megcera  was  kept  alive.  A 
few  days  after,  however,  it  died,  and  no  ova  were  obtained.  A  hybrid 
E.  (H.)  tithonus  x  P.  megcsra  would  surely  be  of  unusual  occurrence. 
— A.  S.  Corbet;  Bournemouth. 

Australian  Hymenoptera. — In  vol.  iii  of  '  Memoirs  of  the 
Queensland  Museum'  are  pubhshed  six  supplementary  papers  on 
"  Chalcidoidea  "  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Girault.  The  same  author  in  vol.  iv 
of  the  '  Memoirs  '  treats  of  the  families  Encyrtidae,  Miscogasteridae, 
Cleonymidae,  Eucharidae,  EurytomidaB,  Callimomidae,  Agaonidae,  and 
Chalcididffi  (1915). 
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The  Chironomid^,  or  Midges  of  Illinois. — Dr.  John  E. 
Malloch  deals  with  this  subject  in  Article  VI  of  the  '  Bulletin  of  the 
Illinois  State  Laboratory  of  Natural  History,'  vol.  x,  pp.  275-539, 
Plates  XVII-XL  (1915). 

Errata. — Page  1  line  1,  for  vol.  Ixvii  read  xlvii.  Page  19  line  17 
from  bottom,  for  vol.  iii  read  vol.  xii. 
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The  South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History 
Society.— November  2bth,  1915.— Mr.  A.  E.  Gibbs,  F.L.S.,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair. — The  Annual  Exhibition  of  Varieties.  Mr.  Tonge 
exhibited  aberrations  of  Pyrameis  atalanta,  orange  on  hind-wings ; 
Polyommatus  icarus,  blueness  of  females  and  underside  spotting  ; 
Agriades  thetis,  blue  females,  A.  coridon,  blue  females  and  a  leaden 
coloured  male  ;  and  confluent  Anthrocera  filipendulcB. — Mr.  Leeds,  a 
long  series  of  aberrations,  of  A.  coridon,  S  wide  border,  ^  near  ab. 
fowleri,  $  completely  ringed  spots  on  h.\udi-\\\ng^,ynx.semisyngrap}ia  ?  , 
with  discoidal  spots  elongated,  much  coalescence  on  underside,  spots 
lanceolate  on  underside,  very  light  and  very  dark  ground  on  under- 
side, ab.  vielanotoxa,  much  enlarged  spots  and  much  reduced  spots  on 
underside ;  P.  icarus,  a  similar  range  of  aberration  with  ab. 
ccerulea  ^ ;  Gvenonympha  pamphilus,  ab.  lijllus,  ab.  pallida,  with 
bright  ochreous  patches,  with  smoky  undersides,  with  large  spotting 
on  underside ;  A.  thetis,  smoky  suffused  ^ ,  extra  and  coalescent 
spotting  on  underside ;  Chattcndcnia  w-alhuvi  without  the  W  ;  and 
Epinephele  jiirtina  with  large  extra  spots  on  fore-wing  below. — Dr. 
Cockayne,  series  of  Dysstroma  concinnata  from  Argyleshire,  Arran 
Island,  Achil  Island,  with  D.  truncata  and  D.citrata  (immanata)  var. 
pytJionissata.—^iv.  Percy  Bright,  very  striking  aberrations  of  i^zw/wci'a 
phlceas,  hind-wing  with  fore-wing  markings,  striated  markings  below  ; 
Arctia  caia,  a  graduated  series  of  aberrations  from  almost  white  to 
completely  brownish-black,  a  form  melanic  on  one  side  only,  another 
with  colours  on  fore-wing  reversed  ;  A.  coridon,  a  silvery-white  form  ; 
P.  brassiccB,  a  <?  pinkish-drab  colour,  an  almost  perfectly  banded  2  ', 
E'uchloe  cardamines,  with  pale  orange  apex,  clear  yellow  apex,  six 
gynandromorphs,  very  dark  hind-wing  below ;  Leptosia  sinapis, 
cream-coloured,  underside  dark  brown,  underside  deep  green  ; 
Gonepteryx  rhavmi,  with  irregular  scarlet  markings,  three  gynandro- 
morphs ;  Chrysophanus  dispar,  a  series  of  fourteen. — Mr.  Bright,  for 
Mr.  Tatchell,  Saturnia  pavonia,  very  dark  ,? ;  Eriogaster  lanestris, 
discoidal  spots  dark  brown  ;  A.  coridon  ab.  foivleri,  a  very  perfect 
example. — Mr.  L.  W.  Newman,  Pieris  napi  <?  s,  spotless  to  large- 
spotted  forms,  ?  heavily  spotted  and  yellowish ;  Aplecta  nehulosa  ab. 
robsoni,  pairing  result  50  per  cent,  robsoni,  26  per  cent,  type,  and 
24  per  cent,  thompsoni ;  Anthrocera  filiyendulcB,  from  ova  from 
yellow  S^  X  orange  ?  ,  all  pink,  orange,  and  yellow,  no  red  ;  A.  gros- 
sulariata   ab.   varleyata,  from    strain  after  five  years'  suppression  ; 
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Ennomos  quercinaria,  banded,  and  unicolorous  chocolate. — Mr.  Hy. 
J.  Turner,  A.  coridon,  ab.  semisyngrapha,  incomplete  semisyngrapha, 
conspicuous  discoidal  spots,  underside  aberrations  ;  Parnassius  delius 
from  the  Engadine,  a  varied  series. — Mrs.  E.  E.  Page,  for  Mr, 
Muschamp,  many  gynandromorphs  of  a  cross  between  Lymantria 
dispar  and  its  var.  japonica. — Mr.  A.  W.  Mera,  Lampropteryx 
suffmnata,  with  three  divergent  examples  much  resembling  Eustroma 
silaceata. — Mr.  Curwen,  aberrations  of  P.  icarus,  ab.  ccerulescens, 
ab.  ccerulea,  ab.  angulata,  ab.  striata,  ab.  arcuata,  ab.  iphis,a}:).  icarinus, 
ab.  semipersica. — Mr.  E.  T.  Bowman  bred  Geometra  vernaria,  with 
much  converging  transverse  lines,  with  lines  united  by  suffusion 
of  white  ;  Hydriomena  imphcviata,  melanic  forms  bred. — Eev.  G. 
Wheeler,  P.  icarus,  large  and  brilliant,  including  ab.  icarinus ; 
Plebeius  agon,  \&v.  masseyi,  the  blue  hind-wing  2  ;  Aricia  medon,  var. 
salmacis,  ab.  albiannuata,  ab.  vedra,  ab.  obsoleta,  ab.  semivedrcB, 
ab.  inclara,  and  ab.  artaxerxes  ;  Pieris  napi,  grey  suffusion  of  margins 
and  veins  in  ?  s,  extension  of  black  in  <?  s. — Mr.  Fryer,  P.  icarus  with 
striated  underside. — Eev.  A.  T.  Stiff,  Epinephele  tithonus,  Tavistock, 
1915,  lemon-yellow  $  s,  golden-yellow  ?  s,  borders  a  mouse-grey, 
extra  spots  on  fore-wings,  anal  spots  of  hind-wings  very  large,  ?  with 
five  spots  on  hind- wing,  white  streaks  on  underside  of  hind- wings ; 
Coenonympha  pampkilus,  with  double  apical  spot  on  underside ; 
Catocala  nupta,  a  submarginal  series  of  long  black  streaks  on  fore- 
wings. — Eev.  J.  E.  Tarbat,  Epinephele  hyperantiis,  very  light  under- 
side with  conspicuous  eye- spots  ;  A.  grossulariata  ab.  varleyata ; 
Licperina  testacea,  dark  melanic  forms  ;  A.  nigricans,  a  melanic  form. — 
Mr.  W.  West  (Lewisham),  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  ten  cabinet 
drawers  of  the  Canadian  Lepidoptera,  presented  by  Mr.  Lachlan  Gibb. — 
Mr.  W.  J.  Kaye,  two  drawers  of  Morphos,  Morpho  cacia;  M.  adonis, 
the  very  rare  ?  ;  M.  cypris,  yellow  ?  s,  and  the  rare  blue  ?  ;  M.  sulko- 
wskyi ;  M.  eros  ;  JSI.  aurora  $  ;  M.  aureola  ^  ;  M.  uraneis,  probably  the 
rarest  species  ;  31.  cytheris ;  M.  godarti ;  M.  ega,  ?  s  graduated  from 
yellow  to  extreme  blue ;  M.  menelaus,  geographical  forms  amathonte, 
melacheilus,  nestira,  and  didius. — Mr.  Dunster,  A.  thetis,  ?  suffused 
blue,  wdth  large  red  spots  on  hind-wing. — Mr.  G.  Talbot,  for  Mr.  J.  J. 
Joicey,  many  new  brilliant  lepidoptera  from  New  Guinea,  etc.,  the 
genus  Delias,  fifty-two  varied  forms,  seven  from  the  Schouten  Isles, 
four  new  species  from  Wandammen  Mountains,  Dutch  New  Guinea ; 
the  genera  Milionia,  Callhistia,  Lohocraspeda,  Subordeta,  Craspe- 
dopsis,  and  Bordeta,  thirty-seven  species  of  brilliant  Geometers  ;  a 
local  race  of  Papilio  jmradisea ;  a  new  Diacrisia ;  the  largest  New 
Guinea  Pyrale,  Ethopia  roseilinea,  etc. — Mr.  Stallmann,  Amorpha 
populi,  bred  series  S  s,  three  typical,  three  coppery  tint,  two  grey 
with  olive  markings,  $  s,  one  rich  copper,  three  very  pale  olive 
markings  indistinct ;  Boarmia  abietaria,  bred  series  S  s  type  to  com- 
pletely black,  $  s  no  typical,  dark  to  black  ;  B.  gemmaria,  greyish  and 
ochreous  forms,  and  two  var.  perfumaria,  one  banded  $  ;  sixteen 
species  of  Eupithecia  bred  this  year. — Mr.  Schmassmann,  Exotic 
Ehopalocera,  Papilio  viemnon,  series  of  ?  local  forms  ;  P.  memnon  ? 
f.  achates,  and  P.  coon  of  similar  pattern,  Java ;  P.  mayo  and 
P.  rhodifer,  of  similar  pattern,  Andamans ;  Cethosia  leschenault, 
showing  resemblance  to  Euvancssa  antiopa ;  Argyrophorus  argenteus, 
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a  silver  coloured  Satyrid  ;  brilliant  South  American  NymphalidcB  of 
the  genus  Callithea. — Mr.  C.  B.  Williams,  ab.  olivacea  of  Lasiocamim 
quercils,  with  its  dark  coloured  cocoon,  and  a  very  dark  coloured  larva 
of  the  same  form  ;  under  the  microscope,  species  of  Thrips,  including 
Kakothrips  pisivora  and  British  species  of  Protura. — Mr.  A.  E.  Gibbs, 
A.coridon  from  Herts,  ab.  semisyngrapha,h\\xe  spots  inside  hind-wing 
margin  J  s,  white  fringe  ?  ,  ra^'ed  ?  s,  many  undersides  spotting 
aberrations,  coffee-coloured  underside,  white  ringed  discoidals,  asym- 
metrical forms,  3  with  orange  on  the  submargin,  hind- wings,  etc. — 
Mr.  Bacot,  living  yellow-fever  mosquito,  Stegoviyia  fasciata,  in  all 
stages. — Mr.  Edwards,  the  pans  group  of  Papilio,  P.  ganesa, 
P.  arjuna,  P.  brama,  P.  arcturus,  P.  peranthus,  P.  viontajius, 
P.  hianor,  and  P.  parts  var.  karna  and  var.  vernalis. — Mr.  E.  Adkin, 
eight  representative  series  of  families  of  Boarmia  gemmaria  reared 
through  successive  years  from  captured  females  of  the  black  form : 

(1)  Black  X  black,  result,  all  black,  39  per  cent.  3  ,  61  per  cent.  $  ; 

(2)  black  3   X  type  ?  ,  result,  44  per  cent,  typical,  56  per  cent,  black ; 

(3)  black  X  black,  result,  22  per  cent,  typical,  78  per  cent,  black  ; 

(4)  black  X  black,  result,  50  per  cent,  typical,  50  per  cent,  black ; 

(5)  black  X  black,  result,  29  per  cent,  typical,  71  per  cent,  black ; 

(6)  type  3  x  black  $  ,  result,  63  per  cent,  typical,  38  per  cent, 
black  ;  (7)  black  x  black,  result,  all  black  ;  (8)  black  x  black,  result. 
29  per  cent,  typical,  71  per  cent,  black.— Mr.  F.  W.  Frohawk, 
Lyccena  avion,  long  series  Cornish,  spotless  to  heavily  spotted  J  s, 

?  s  with  spots  like  J  s  to  large  club-shape  and  spotted  ?  s,  dwarf 
examples,  dull  coloured  forms ;  Gonepteryx  rhavini,  a  specimen 
similarly  coloured  to  G.  cleopatra. — Mr.  C.  P.  Pickett,  A.  coridon 
from  Herts,  1915,  sixty-six  asymmetrical  gynandromorphic  $  s, 
ab.  roystonensis,  fourteen  ?  s  wuth  asymmetrical  splashes  of  3  colour, 
ab.  inequalis,  light  golden-brown  ?  s,  $  s  with  golden-brown  patches, 
black,  white  rayed,  ab.  semisyngrap)h,a,  ab.  ohsoleta,  ab.  viinor,  blackish- 
grey  undersides,  whitish  to  sky-blue  3  s,  ab.  sujfusa,  and  ab.  pallida 

3  s,  near  ab.  foivleri ;  A.  grossulariata,  dark  Aberdeen  forms  and 
ab.  varleyata ;  Angerona  prunaria,  results  of  eighteen  years'  inter- 
breeding, and  latterly  exposed  to  colour  environment ;  under  oi'ange 
produced  deeper  orange,  under  green  became  lighter,  and  orange 
absent,  under  red  produced  deep  reddish-orange  3  s  and  deep  chocolate 
banded  $  s,  ab.  pickettaria,  a  half-banded  form. — Hy.  J.  Tuenee. 

The  Deebyshiee  Entomological  Society. — November  20th, 
1915. — Annual  Exhibition  Meeting  held  by  the  invitation  of  the 
Treasurer  at  Derwent  House,  Daffield  Eoad,  Derby.  In  the  absence 
of  Mr.  John  Hill,  President,  through  illness,  the  chair  was  taken  by 
Mr.  H.  C.  Hayward.  Mr.  J.  Douglas  exhibited  a  box  of  moths 
obtained  by  him  during  the  past  season  principally  at  Witherslack, 
including  short  series  of  the  undermentioned  species,  in  each  case 
showing  a  considerable  range  of  variation.  Lyccena  (Plebeius)  cegoii 
with  var.  viasseyi,  Ccenonympha  davus  (typhon)  var.  rothleibii, 
including  a  female  with  male  coloration,  Hyria  muricata,  Acidalia 
fumata,  Perconia  {Aspilates)  strigillaria,  Bupalus  piniaria,  and 
Diacrisia  sanio.  Also  specimens  of  Zygcena  hippocrepidis,  Zygcena 
picrpuralis,  from  North  Ireland,  Plusia  moneta,  Derbyshire,  and  a 
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pair  of  Lygris  reticulata  now  probably  extinct  in  its  Westmorland 
habitat. — Mr.  H.  C.  Hayward,  a  number  of  Eurois  prasina  bred  this 
autumn  from  ova  laid  by  a  ?  in  July,  many  of  them  extremely  dark ; 
a  long  series  of  Cabera  pusaria  bred  from  local  larvae  containing  a 
number  of  ab.  rotundaria,  and  some  very  extreme  forms,  one  specimen 
with  four  distinct  transverse  lines,  one  pure  white,  and  one  completely 
melanic.  A  few  Aplecta  nehnlosa  including  vars.  robsoni  and 
thovipsom  from  Delamere  Forest,  var.  pallida  from  the  New  Forest, 
and  typical  dark  grey  local  forms.  A  short  series  of  Triphana  fimbria 
bred  from  local  larvae  including  vars.  riifa  and  brunnea.  A  long  series 
of  local  forms  of  Boarmia  repandata,  including  melanics  and  a  short 
series  of  ab.  conversaria  from  North  Cornwall,  specimens  of  Geometra 
papilionaria,  Euchloris  pustulata,  Pseudoterpna  pruinata  bred  from 
local  larvae,  and  a  series  of  Lampropteryx  sujfumata  and  Semiothisa 
liturata  bred  from  females  taken  on  a  field  day  of  the  Society  in  1914. 
In  connection  wuth  this  exhibit  Mr.  Douglas  also  showed  a  picked 
series  of  Cabera  pusaria  bred  by  himself  from  Epping  larv£e  some 
years  ago.  These  showed  a  similar  range  of  variation  from  four  lines 
to  ab.  rotundaria.  It  would  seem  from  Mr.  Hayward's  experiment 
that,  given  the  necessary  conditions  of  feeding,  ab.  rotundaria  is  not 
confined  to  the  southern  specimens  but  can  be  produced  from  larvae 
from  other  parts  of  England. — Mr.  John  Hill,  by  favour  of  Mr  J. 
Douglas,  a  series  of  Lasiocampa  quercus  var.  calluncB,  showing  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  the  pale  basal  spot  on  the  fore-wing  and  one 
melanic  specimen  almost  destitute  of  the  pale  band  on  both  wings, 
a  series  of  Thecla  rubi  showing  the  gradation  of  the  marginal  white 
spots  on  the  underside. — Messrs.  W.  and  G.  Sankey,  a  specimen  of 
Sphinx  convolvuli  from  Thanet,  Amathes  lychnidis  var.  spharulatina 
taken  at  Colwyn  Bay  in  1913,  and  Ennomos  autumnaria  from  Thanet. 
— Mr.  A.  Simmons,  a  long  series  of  bred  female  Euchloe  cardamines, 
Psilura  monacha,  Selenia  lunaria,  Melanthia  albicillata,  also  a  pupa 
of  Acronycta  alni,  three  empty  pupa  cases  of  Thecla  pruni  on  a  single 
spray  of  the  food  plant,  and  several  pupa  cases  of  Cossus  cossiis  from 
which  the  imagines  had  emerged. — Dr.  Winstan  St.  A.  St. John, 
unusually  large  Lyccena  {Plebeius)  cegon  from  West  Somerset,  Lyccena 
(Polyommatus)  icarus  var.  coerulea  from  West  Somerset,  Lymantria 
(Liparis)  monacha,  a  long  series  graduated  from  light  to  dark  from 
one  pair  of  parents.  Spilosoma  {Arctia)  lubricepeda,  a  series  of  wild 
specimens  from  Yorkshire  grading  up  to  var.  fasciata.  Diaphora 
(Arctia)  mendica,  a  series  leading  up  to  var.  rustica.  Hyria  muricata 
from  Witherslack  and  from  West  Somerset,  showing  the  difference  in 
type.  Zygcena  trifolii,  confluent  series  from  North  Dorset.  Mr.  G. 
Hanson  Sale,  a  number  of  local  captures,  including  a  short  series  of 
Triphana  fimbria,  a  specimen  of  Polia  flavicincta  not  common  in 
Derbyshire,  and  a  pair  of  Geometra  papilionaria, — G.  Hanson  Sale, 
Hon.  Sec,  Coxbench,  Derby. 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Entomological  Society. — Meeting 
held  at  Eoyal  Institution,  Liverpool,  November  15th,  1915. — Professor 
E.  Newstead,  President,  in  the  chair. — Mr.  Hugh  Main,  B.Sc,  F.E.S., 
sent  a  set  of  lantern  slides  illustrating  "  A  Naturalist's  Holiday  in 
Switzerland,"  with  copious  notes  in  explanation.     The  slides  dealt 
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with  the  imposing  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Meiningen  and 
with  the  hfe-histories  of  Ciccndcla  campestris,  the  tiger-beetle, 
Myrmelion  formicarius,  the  ant-hon,  and  La^njjyrus  noctiluca,  the 
glow-worm  ;  there  were  also  a  number  of  slides  showing  various 
Lepidoptera  in  their  natural  resting-places. — Mr.  F.  N.  Pierce  exhibited 
long  series  of  the  tortrices  E-phippiphora  pflugiana,  E.  circiana,  and 
a  probable  new  species  allied  to  the  latter. — Mr.  W.  Mansbridge 
showed  p,  series  of  variations  of  Pcronca  ferrugana  from  Delamere 
Forest,  where  this  season  it  had  been  commoner  than  usual ;  also 
a  series  of  Ematurga  atomaria  bred  from  a  female  captured  in 
Delamere  Forest,  showing  a  wide  range  of  variation. — Wm.  Mans- 
bridge, Hon.  Sec. 

December  20th. — At  the  Annual  Meeting  held  at  Liverpool  Dr.  John 
Cotton,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair,  the  following  were  elected  as 
officers  and  Council  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year,  viz. :  President, 
J.  Cotton,  M.E.C.S.,  etc.  ;  Vice-Presidents,  Prof.  R.  Newstead,  M.Sc, 
F.E.S.,  Leonard  West,  R.  Adkin,  F.E.S. ;  Hon.  Treasurer,  J.  Cotton  ; 
Librarian,  F.  N.  Pierce,  F.E.S. ;  Hon.  Secretary,  Wm.  Mansbridge, 
F.E.S. ;  Council,  Wm.  Webster,  R.  S.  Bagnall,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S., 
Charles  Frederick  Burne,  J.  W.  Elhs,  M.B.,  Ch.B.,  F.E.S.,  Arnold 
W.  Hughes,  J.  Collins,  R.  Wilding,  P.  F.  Tinne,-  M.A.,  S.  P. 
Doudney,  E.  A.  Cockayne,  M.A.,  M.B.,  F.L.S. — Exhibits  were  as 
follows  :  By  Mr.  F.  N.  Pierce,  an  army  biscuit  completely  riddled 
by  a  small  beetle  [Ptinus,  sps.  ?). — Mr.  R.  Wilding,  series  of  the 
very  local  sand-hill  beetles,  Anisotoma  czliaris  and  A.  furva ;  he 
also  contributed  notes  upon  the  habits  of  these  insects. — Mr.  W. 
Mansbridge,  a  long  series  of  Lyccsna  icarus  from  Delamere 
and  the  Crosby  sand-hills,  including  var.  icarinus  and  under-side 
variations,  with  large  and  confluent  spots. — The  recently  acquired 
collection  of  Lepidoptera  was  on  view,  and  it  is  expected  to  be  of 
great  usefulness  to  the  members  of  the  Society. — W.  Mansbridge, 
Hon.  Sec. 

The  Manchester  Entomological  Society. — Animal  Meeting, 
January  5th,  1916. — Election  of  officers  for  the  year  1916  :  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Wm.  Mansbridge,  F.E.S.;  Vice-President,  Mr.  A.  Binns ; 
Hon.  Treasurer,  Mr.  W.  Bucklev  ;  Hon.  Librarian,  Mr.  B.  H.  Crab- 
tree,  F.E.S.  ;  Hon.  Secretary!'  Mr.  A.  W.  Boyd,  M.A.,  F.E.S.  ; 
Hon.  Secretary  (pro  tern.),  Mr.  J.  E.  Cope. — The  President, 
Mr.  Mansbridge,  gave  the  Presidential  address,  "  Recent  Results 
in  Breeding  Aplecta  nebidosa,"  illustrated  with  appropriate 
specimens.  Dealing  first  with  the  distribution  and  varieties  of  this 
moth,  he  passed  on  to  the  Mendelian  relation  existing  between 
thomp)soni  and  rohsoni,  and  gave  the  interesting  results  of  inter- 
breeding these  varieties  and  the  type. 

Entomological  Society  of  London. — Wednesday,  October  20th, 
1915.— The  Hon.  N.  Charles  Rothschild,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair. — ^Mr.  Charles  Ernest  Stott,  Woodcroft,  Eglington 
Road,  Chingford,  Essex,  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society. — The 
Hon.  N.  Charles  Rothschild  exhibited  some  examples  of  an  Anthrocera 
{Zygana)  bred  from  cocoons  found  in  a  marsh  near  Camberley.     The 
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specimens,  though  found  in  a  marshy  situation,  apparently  resemhled 
in  all  respects  the  dry,  chalk-down  form  of  A.  trifolii. — Prof.  Poulton 
gave  an  account,  written  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  of  the  life-history  of 
Papilio  hesperus,  Westw.,  and  the  resemblance  of  its  larva  to  that  of 
P.  nobilis,  Rog.  Prof.  Poulton  also  brought  forward  some  observa- 
tions, recorded  in  a  letter  dated  September  1st,  1915,  by  Mrs.  D.  R. 
Fyson,  on  the  proportions  of  the  female  forms  of  Papilio  polytes,  L., 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Madras  City. — The  Rev.  G.  Wheeler  exhibited 
some  British  Lycgenids,  taken  in  July  and  early  August  this  year:  (1) 
Polyommatus  icarus,  Rott.,  from  the  Durham  coast,  remarkable  for 
their  large  size  and  the  brilliant  tint  of  the  c?  ^-  (2)  Plebeius  agon 
var.  masseyi,  Tutt,  the  form  from  the  northern  mosses,  the  (^  ^  bright 
blue,  with  very  narrow  black  border  and  conspicuous  black  marginal 
spots  on  the  hind- wing,  the  ?  ?  strongly  suffused  with  blue.  (S)  Aricia 
medon,  Hiifn.,  from  the  Durham  coast,  including  almost  typical  speci- 
mens; also  var.  sabnacis,  as  described  by  Stephens,  the  ^  with  a  black 
discoidal  spot  on  the  upper  side  of  the  fore-wing,  the  ?  with  a  white 
one;  ab.  similis, Tutt.,  the  c?  with  a  white  discoidal  spot ;  ab.  alhian- 
nulata,  Harr.,  with  black  discoidal  ringed  with  white,  so  frequently 
described  as  var.  salmacis,  the  original  description  of  which  excludes 
this  form ;  ab.  vedrcs,  Harr.,  with  its  extreme  form  ab.  obsoleta, 
Obth.,  in  which  the  spots  of  the  fore-wing  are  missing  on  the  under- 
side, as  well  as  those  of  the  hind-wing ;  ab.  semivedrce,  Harr.  ;  and  ab. 
inclara,  Harr.,  with  its  silvery-white  ground-colour  on  the  underside, 
this  specimen  being  also  somewhat  striated.  To  these  were  added 
a  few  var.  artaxerxes,  F.,  from  Kinghorn. — Mr.  E.  E.  Green  exhibited 
a  specimen  of  a  Mantis  from  Ceylon,  together  with  a  Gordius  worm 
that  had  emerged  from  it.  Also  specimens  of  the  rediscovered 
British  Coccid  Gossyparia  ulmi,  Geoff,  (or  spuria  of  Modeer — 
according  to  the  American  authorities),  collected  by  Mr.  J.  C.  F.  Fryer, 
on  a  Cornish  elm  at  Farnham,  Surrey. — Mr.  Donisthorpe  exhibited 
two  remarkable  mixed  gynandromorphs  of  Myrmica  scahrinodis  taken 
in  the  same  colony  at  Weybridge,  July  30th,  1915. — Dr.  F.  A.  Dixey 
exhibited  specimens  of  Nychitona  and  Leuceronia,  remarking  that  the 
minute  resemblance  between  them  extended  to  flight  and  habits. — 
Mr.  R.  Adkin  a  5-spotted  specimen  of  Anthrocera  filipendulm,  col- 
lected from  a  field  at  the  top  of  the  downs  near  Otford,  Kent. — Mr. 
E.  A.  Butler  a  series  of  Br  achy  ar  thrum  limitatum,  Fieb.,  a  Capsid 
new  to  the  British  list,  taken  in  Epping  Forest,  July  3rd,  1915,  on 
aspen.  Also  a  specimen  of  Timarcha  violaceo-nigra,  De  G.,  with  the 
left  intermediate  leg  furnished  with  two  tarsi,  placed  upon  a  much- 
broadened  tibia. 


EECENT    LITERATURE. 


Catalogue  of  the  Lepidoptera  PhalcsncB  in  the  British  Museum.  Sup- 
plement Volume  i.  By  Sir  George  F.  Hampsqn,  Bart.  Pp. 
i-xxviii  and  1-858.     London  :  Printed  by  Order  of  the  Trustees. 

As  a  considerable  number  of  species  belonging  to  the  families 
Araatidge  (Syntomidae)  and  Arctiadae  have  been  described  since  the 
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publication  of  volumes  i  and  ii  (1898-1900)  of  the  Catalogue,  the 
pi'esent  supplementary  volume  became  a  distinct  necessity. 

No  less  than  945  species  and  16  genera  are  added  to  the  Amatidae, 
whilst  the  genera  and  species  of  Arctiadae  are  increased  by  74  and 
996  respectively.  The  bulk  of  the  Arctiad  increment  belongs  to  the 
subfamily  LithosianaB,  as  only  1  genus  and  116  species  are  referred 
to  the  Nolinae. 

In  the  atlas  of  41  plates  in  colour,  1381  figures  drawn  by  Horace 
Knight  are  admirably  reproduced. 

Proceedings  of  the  South  Loiidon  Entomological  and  Natural  History 
Society,  1914-15.  With  Ten  Plates  and  a  Map.  Published  at 
the  Society's  Kooms,  Hibernia  Chambers,  London  Bridge,  S.E. 
1915. 

Among  the  entomological  matter  in  this  excellent  publication  is 
an  important  paper  "  On  the  genus  Melitaa,"  by  theEev.  G.  Wheeler 
(pp.  1-16).  Mr.  Eobert  Adkin  contributes  an  exceedingly  interesting 
chronicle  entitled  "  Colias  ednsa  in  Britain  "  (pp.  22-30,  with  a  chart 
showing  suggested  lines  of  migration) ;  also  an  admirable  paper  on 
"  Some  Lepidopterous  Pupal  Habitations  and  some  Eeminiscences  " 
(pp.  59-69,  Plates  IV-VIII).  In  the  latter  paper  the  subject-matter 
is  presented  in  a  form  that  is  highly  instructive  and  very  attractive, 
and  should  secure  wider  attention  to  these  important  phases  in  the 
life  cycle  of  Lepidoptera. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Lucas  has  a  paper  on  "  British  Locustodea  or  Long- 
horned  Grasshoppers "  (pp.  49-58,  Plates  I-III).  This,  together 
with  his  previous  contributions  on  "  British  Acridiodea  and  Forficu- 
lodea  "  (Proc.  1912  and  1913),  will  greatly  assist  students  of  Orthoptera 
and  also  awaken  more  general  interest  in  this  order  of  British 
insects. 

Another  exceedingly  useful  contribution  is  the  paper  on  "  Luminous 
Insects,"  by  Mr.  K.  G.  Blair  (pp.  31-45). 

In  addition  to  the  papers  adverted  to  above  there  are  matters  of 
considerable  interest  recorded  in  the  "  Abstract  "  (pp.  75-146).  The 
finely  executed  plates  are  from  photographs  by  Messrs.  Dennis,  Lucas, 
and  Noad  Clark. 

Transactions  of  the  London  Natural  History  Society  for  the  Year  1914. 
Published  by  the  Society,  Hall  20,  Salisburv  House,  Finsbury 
Circus,  E.C.,  1915. 

As  an  aid  and  guide  to  the  field-worker  Mr.  L.  W.  Newman's 
"Notes  on  Breeding  and  Collecting  the  Sesiidge"  is  a  most  useful  con- 
tribution. Dr.  E.  A.  Cockayne's  elaborate  paper  on  "  Gynandro- 
morphism  "  elucidates  some  difficult  points  connected  with  the  study 
of  this  subject. 

Mr.  L.  B.  Prout,  in  the  Presidential  Address,  discourses  on  generic 
classification,  using  Pierce's  "  Genitalia  of  the  Geometridae  "  as  his 
"  text."  He  holds  that  any  generic  grouping  founded  on  a  single 
character  cannot  rank  as  of  permanent  value. 

[We  regret  that  no  reference  was  made  to  the  above  publications 
in  our  volume  for  1915. — Ed.] 
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NOTES   ON   APHIDID.E   FOUND   IN   ANTS'    NESTS. 
By  Fred.  V.  Theobald,  M.A. 

A  SMALL  collection  of  Aphididse,  sent  me  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Crawley, 
found  in  ants'  nests  in  and  around  Porlock,  Somerset,  in  1915, 
is  of  special  interest  on  account  of  containing  a  Macrosiphum 
which  lias  not  been  described,  and  another  Aphid  approaching, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  genus  Hyalopterus,  Koch,  and,  on  the  other, 
Van  der  Goot's  genus  Longicaudus,  but  which  cannot  be  placed 
in  either.     For  this  I  propose  the  generic  name  Hyalopteroides. 

The  species  of  Tycheoides  is  so  close  to  Passerini's  T. 
eragrostidis  that  I  have  included  it  under  that  species. 

Macrosiphum  inyrmecophilum,  nov.  sp. 

Apterous  Viviparous  Female. — Bright  green,  antennae  not  quite 
as  long  as  the  body,  arising   from   large  frontal   tubercles ;    basal 


Macrosiphum.  inyrmecophilum,  nov.  sp. 

A.  Head  and  antenna  ;  a*.  Eostrum  ;  B.  Cornicles  and  cauda  of  apterous 
female  ;  C.  Head  of  nymph  ;  D.  Cauda  of  larva. 

segment  much  larger  than  the  second ;  third  longer  than  the  fourth, 
with  one  sensorium  near  the  base ;  fourth  a  very  little  longer 
than  the  fifth,  the  latter  with  a  sub-apical  sensorium ;  sixth  a  little 
longer  than  the  fourth  and  fifth,  its  basal  area  about  one-fourth  the 
length  of  the  flagellum  ;  on  the  first  to  fifth  a  few  short,  pale  hairs, 
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slightly  swollen  at  their  apices.  Proboscis  rather  short  and  broad, 
not  quite  reaching  to  the  second  pair  of  legs,  apex  dark ;  penultimate 
segment  broader  than  the  apical,  about  the  same  length.  Eyes 
large,  black.  Two  incurved,  slightly  capitate  hairs  on  the  head  in 
front.  Legs  green,  the  tarsi  faintly  dusky  ;  hairs  short  and  pale. 
Cauda  green,  more  than  half  as  long  as  the  cornicles,  prominent, 
finely  spinose,  and  with  three  pairs  of  lateral  hairs,  and  one  median 
sub-apical  one.  Cornicles  green,  cylindrical,  somewhat  expanding 
basally,  very  faintly  imbricated,  about  one-fifth  the  length  of  the 
body.     Anal  plate  green.     Skin  slightly  rugose. 

Length,  2  mm. 

The  nymph  is  all  bright  green,  except  the  tarsi  and  the  fourth 
to  sixth  segments  of  the  antenna,  which  are  brown  ;  the  third 
segment  is  much  longer  than  the  fourth ;  the  fourth  a  little  longer 
than  the  fifth ;  the  sixth  much  longer  than  four  and  five,  its  basal 
area  about  one-third  the  length  of  the  flagellum.  Proboscis  not 
reaching  the  second  pair  of  legs  ;  dark  at  the  tip.  The  frontal 
lobes  not  nearly  as  marked  as  in  the  apterous  female. 

The  larva  is  dull  green  ;  tarsi,  apices  of  antennae,  and  cornicles 
dusky.  Antennas  shorter  than  the  body;  frontal  tubercles  not  as 
large  as  in  the  adult ;  segments  relatively  shorter.  Cauda  triangular. 
Eyes  black. 

Localities. — Hurlstone  Point,  Porlock,  Somerset,  May  8th, 
1915,  with  Lasiiis  niger  (W.  C.  Crawley)  ;  Piossbeigh,  Co.  Kerry,. 
•June,  1902,  in  nest  of  Lasius  niger  (Donisthorpe). 

Notes. — Mr.  Donisthorpe  sent  me  a  single,  much  damaged 
apterous  viviparous  female  Macrosiphum  from  a  nest  of  Lasius 
niger  a  few  years  ago,  which  I  could  not  describe  owing  to  the 
damaged  condition.  Eecently  Mr.  W.  C.  Crawley  sent  me  a  per- 
fect 2  ,  nymph,  and  mature  larva,  also  found  in  the  same  ants'  nests 
at  Porlock.  The  marked  single  sensorium  on  the  third  segment 
of  the  antenna,  the  caudal  structure,  and  the  rugose  skin  place 
these  together,  the  only  difference  being  that  Mr.  Donisthorpe's 
specimen  had  the  proboscis  reaching  past  the  second  coxse. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  can  be  any  connection  between  these 
apterous  viviparous  females  and  the  Macrosiphum  formicai-iwn 
I  described  from  an  alate  viviparous  female  taken  by  Mr. 
Donisthorpe  on  Lundy  Island  in  a  nest  of  Lasius  flavus  on 
June  9th,  1913  ('  The  Entomologists'  Eecord,'  vol.  xxvii. 
No.  3,  p.  55,  'New  Myrmecophilous  Aphides').  Koch  ('Die 
Pflauzenlause  Aphidien,'  p.  155,  fig.  210,  1857)  describes  a  sub- 
terranean Macrosiphum  {Siphonophora  suhterranea)  from  the  roots 
of  Senecio  jacohcea^  the  apterous  female — which  is  "  Ziegelroth, 
durchaus  weiss  gepudert,"  a  very  distinct  species  not  so  far  found 
in  Britain  or  since  the  original  record. 

Another  Macrosiphum  was  sent  me  by  Mr.  Britten,  taken 
in  ants'  nests  at  Great  Lalkeld,  Penrith,  Cumberland,  too 
damaged  to  identify,  but  it  is  clearly  distinct. 

It  thus  appears  that  this  group  of  Aphides  occurs  under- 
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ground  in  ants'  nests  and  become  winged,  but  where  the  alate 
females  go  to  we  do  not  at  present  know. 

Genus  HyaJopteroides,  nov.  gen. 

Body  elongate  oval.  Antennae  about  half  the  length  of  the  body. 
Head  with  marked  frontal  tubercles  and  a  median  enlargement. 
Proboscis  rather  short,  not  reaching  the  second  coxse.  Cauda  large 
and  bluntly  acuminate.  Cornicles  small,  about  one-fourth  the  length 
of  the  Cauda,  and  with  corrugations.  A  marked  space  between  the 
base  of  the  antennse  and  the  large  compound  eyes. 

This  genus  is  founded  on  the  apterous  viviparous  female 
taken  in  an  ant's  nest.  It  comes  very  near  Hyalopterus,  and 
differs  from  that  genus  in  having  the  processes  on  the  head. 

P.  van  der  Goot  (' Overgedrukt  nit  het  Tijdschrift  voor  Ento- 
mologie,'  deel  Ivi,  1913,  p.  107)  forms  a  genus  Longicaudus  for 
Koch's  Hyalopterus  sphomlylii  and  Walker's  Hyalovterus  trlchodus; 
but  in  both  of  these  species  the  head  is  as  in  Koch's  Hyalopterus, 
so  that  this  subterranean  species  cannot  be  included  in  it. 

Hyalopteroides  px^dlida,  nov.  sp. 

Apterous  Viviparous  Female. — Pale  green ;  apices  of  antennae, 
proboscis,  and  tbe  tarsi  smoky.  Antennae  about  half  the  length  of 
the  body,  thin,  arising  from  small  but  prominent  frontal  tubercles. 
Basal  segment  large  and  irregular  in  outline ;  second  small,  barrel- 
shaped;    third  longer  than  the  fourth,  with  three  to  four  rounded 


HyaJopteroides  pallida,  nov.  sp. 

A.  Head  and  antenna  ;  a'.  Sensoria  of  segment  3  ;  a" 
B.  Cornicle  ;  C.  Cauda. 


Probe  scis. 


sensoria  near  the  base ;  fourth  a  little  longer  than  the  fifth,  which 
has  the  usual  subapical  sensorium ;  sixth  about  as  long  as  the  fourth 
and  fifth,  its  basal  area  not  quite  half  as  long  as  the  flagellum.  A 
median  projection  in  front  of  the  head.  Eyes  large,  black,  situated 
some  little  distance  behind  the  base  of  the  antennae.  Proboscis  pale, 
dusky  at  the  apex,  not  reaching  to  the  base  of  the  second  pair  of  legs. 
Cauda  very  large,  at  least  four  times  as  long  as  the  cornicles,  pallid, 
finely  spinose,  with  four  bristles  one  side,  three  on  the  other,  and  a 
curved  subapical  dorsal  one.     Cornicles  pale,  very  small,  not  one- 
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fourth  the  length  of  the  cauda,  cylindrical  but  irregular,  and  corru- 
gated at  the  edges.     Legs  pallid,  moderately  long  and  thick ;  tibiae 
with   many  short,  pale  hairs ;    tarsi   smoky.      The  whole   body  is 
elongated  and  rather  narrow. 
Length,  2*2  mm. 

Locality. — Porlock  Weir,  Somerset,  May  14th,  1915. 
Taken  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Crawley  in  a  nest  of  Lasius  niger. 
Described  from  a  perfect  apterous  viviparous  female,  which  I 
have  placed  in  a  new  genus  which  comes  near  Hyalopterm. 
The  most  marked  characters  are  the  sensoria  on  the  third  an- 
tenna! segment,  the  long,  large  cauda,  and  the  short,  somewhat 
corrugated  cornicles. 

Tycheoides  eragrostidis,  Passerini. — Five  apterous  females 
and  six  nymphs  taken  in  a  Lasius  alienus  nest  at  Seaton,  Devon, 
June  23rd,  1912.  The  proboscis,  however,  only  reaches  just 
past  the  second  pair  of  legs  ;  in  others  I  have  seen  it  reaching  past 
the  third  pair ;  whilst  in  the  young  it  is  longer  than  the  body. 

Tycheoides  setidosa,  Passerini.  —  Three  apterous  viviparous 
females  taken  by  Crawley  at  Porlock  with  Lasius  flavus,  May  1st, 
1915. 

Trama  troglodytes,  Heyden. — One  apterous  female  taken  at 
Porlock  (April  28th,  1915)  by  Mr.  Crawley  with  Lasius  niger. 
To  some  extent  this  answers  to  Del  Guercio's  Trama  horvathi, 
which  I  do  not  think  is  a  valid  species. 

Trama  radicis,  Kaltenbach. — Seven  apterous  females,  Porlock, 
with  Lasius  flavus  and  niger,  April  18th,  1915,  May  14th,  1915. 

Other  aphides  received  in  tubes  from  Porlock  and  elsewhere 
from  ants'  nests : 

Tycheoides  setarice,  Pass. — In  nests  of  Tetramorium  caspitum, 
Lasius  niger  and  flavus,  Porlock,  1915,  at  Woking  (May  24th, 
1913)  and  Weybridge  (April  14th,  1914)  with  Lasius  umbratus. 

Forda  formicaria,  Heyden. — In  nests  of  Lasius  niger,  dark 
green,  and  L.  flavus,  apterous  females  and  nymphs,  Porlock, 
1915,  at  Weybridge,  in  ants'  nests,  April  14th,  1914. 

Trama  radicis,  Kaltenbach. — In  nests  of  Lasius  niger,  Por- 
lock Weir,  April  28th,  1915  ;  apterous  2  ?  and  nymphae,  and 
with  L.  flavus,  April  18th,  1915. 

Tetraneura  idmi,  Linn. — With  Lasius  flavus,  Porlock,  May  Ist, 
1915.  With  Myrmica  scahrinodis,  Oddington,  Oxford,  August, 
1900,  and  with  Myrmica  ruginodis,  Porlock,  April,  1911. 

Aphis  plantaginis,  Schrank. — With  Lasius  flavus,  Porlock 
Weir,  April  28th,  1915.     Apterous  2  ?  . 

Lachnus  (sp.  ?). — Immature  forms  bred  from  eggs  found  in 
nest  of  Lasius  flavus,  Porlock,  April  21st,  1915. 

Geoica  carnosa,  Buck. — With  Tetramorium  ccespitum,  Hurl- 
stone  Point,  May  8,  1915 ;  with  Lasius  flavus,  Porlock  Weir, 
May  14th,  1915,  and  Porlock,  May  1st,  1915.     Apterous  2  $  . 

Forda  viridana.  Buck. — With  Lasius  flavus,  Porlock  Weir, 
May  1st,  1915.     Apterous   2  ?  . 
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THE  GENUS  ENNOMOS  (Sens.  Str.),  WITH  AN  ACCOUNT 
OF  SOME  OF  ITS  HYBRIDS. 

By  J.  W.  H.  Harrison,  B.Sc. 
(Plates  I.  and  II.) 

(Continued  from  Entom.  xlix.,  p.  29.) 

* 

(b)  The  female 'bears  much  the  same  relation  to  the  hybrid 
male  as  the  female  quercinaria  does  to  its  male — that  is,  we  have 
the  same  difference  in  secondary  sexual  characters.  When  this 
is  said  there  is  little  else  to  add,  except  that  the  female  genitalia, 
in  all  respects.  Ostium,  Ductus  bursa,  Bursa  copulatrix,  are 
exactly  intermediate  to  the  two  species,  as  can  be  seen  by 
reference  to  fig.  3c.  Possibly,  however,  the  chitinous  signum 
on  the  Bursa  is  nearer  the  almost  obsolete  signum  of  subsignaria 
than  to  the  thicker  spiculated  one  of  quercinaria. 

In  the  above  descriptions  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  spite  of  what 
was  said  above  to  the  effect  that  the  hybrid  larva  was  nearer 
subsignaria,  there  has  been  a  constant  emphasis  on  quercinaria 
characters.  This  is  simply  because  upon  a  featureless,  snowy- 
white  ground  very  minute  differences  are  accentuated.  Wherever 
the  two  forms  show  definite  characters,  then  the  characters 
derived  from  subsignarius  preponderate.  The  same  phenomenon 
has  been  discussed*  in  the  case  of  Ithysia  hybrid  merana 
{=1.  zonaria  x  P.  lapponaria).  To  a  casual  glance  the  insect 
is  wholly  under  zonaria  influence ;  but  v/hen  its  characters  are 
analysed  it  is  found  to  be  nearer  lapponaria. 

(c)  Gynandrow Orphic  Specimen. — This  specimen  is  a  very 
peculiar  one,  and  the  significance  of  its  peculiarities  is  discussed 
at  the  end.  At  first  sight  it  is  merely  a  male  specimen  with  the 
left  antenna  female.  Dissection  and  close  examination  betray 
much  more  interesting  characters  than  that.  The  genitalia 
(fig.  4),  although  nearly  so,  are  not  quite  purely  male ;  the  right 
lobe  of  the  uncus  is  replaced  by  a  fully  developed  right  ovipositor 
lobe,  whilst  the  gnathos  on  the  same  side  is  greatly  distorted, 
and  acts  as  if  it  were  homologous  to  the  female  directing  rods. 
In  addition,  whilst  the  coloration  of  both  sides  of  the  body 
is  male,  the  shape  of  the  right  wings  is  female  ! 

(d)  Asymmetrical  Specimen. — This  individual,  too,  is  an  extra- 
ordinary individual,  the  right  side  being  exactly  that  of  a  normal 
hybrid,  whilst  the  left  side  is  pure  subsignaria. 

The  problems  raised  by  this  specimen  are  reserved  for 
discussion  in  the  conclusion.  Its  genitalia  present  the  same 
division  of  characters  as  those  exhibited  externally,  as  may  be 
seen  from  fig.  8,  which  shows  the  furca  and  the  penis,  the  left 
side  being  that  of  the  hybrid,  whilst  the  right  is  evidently  that 
of  subsignaria  conforming  itself  to  the  structure  of  the  left. 

*  Harrison  (1913),    Lep.  comparee  p.  112 
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Secondary  Pairings. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  above  hybrids  a  stock  of  both 
parents  was  being  reared  in  order  to  make  an  endeavour  to 
produce  secondary  hybrids,  and  cages  had  been  prepared  to 
secure,  if  possible,  the  five  possible  secondary  pairings,  viz.  : 

Ennomos  quercinaria  J    x  E.  ninni   2  . 
*  E.  icinni  $    x  Ej.  quercinaria   2  . 

E.  suhsignaria  3'    x  E.  tvinni   $  . 

E.  ^vinni  ^    x  E.  suhsignaria   2  . 

E.  ivinni  $  x  E.  winni  2  • 
In  all  cases  the  pairings  were  successfully  obtained,  the 
winni  males  showing  a  very  full  development  of  the  sexual 
instincts,  instantly  pairing  with  any  female  offered  to  them  in 
broad  daylight  long  before  the  normal  time  of  flight  and 
copulation  of  the  parent  forms.  In  all  five  cages  ova  were 
deposited  at  once,  those  laid  by  the  winni  females  being  in  all 
three  cases  deposited  in  large,  even  masses  on  the  bark  of  oak 
twigs.  The  bulk  of  the  suhsignaria  females  fluttered  about, 
laying  single  eggs  at  random  everywhere,  and  acting  as  if  they 
were  severely  injured.  All  died  a  day  or  so  after  copulation, 
just  as  I  have  observed  when  attempting  secondary  pairing  with 
hybrids  of  certain  species  of  the  Biston  group.  The  plight  of 
the  quercinaria  females  was  not  much  better,  for  they  only  laid 
a  few  small,  although  regular,  batches  of  ova,  most  of  which 
collapsed  at  once  ;  not  2  per  cent,  in  all  of  the  ova  succeeded 
in  passing  the  winter,  and  in  all  of  these  the  little  larvae  perished 
miserably  in  spring.  On  the  contrary,  the  ova  laid  by  the 
hybrid  female  all  wintered  safely,  but  in  the  case  where  both 
parents  were  hybrids,  the  larvae  were  utterly  unable  to  break 
the  egg-shell,  whilst  in  the  other  two  cases  only  12  per  cent, 
yielded  the  larvae. 

The  little  larvae  which  did  hatch,  however,  proved  very 
healthy  and  fed  up  safely  and  well,  yielding  their  imagines  at  the 
proper  time. 

Description  of  Secondary  Hybrids. 
Ennomos  hyhricl  ohertkilri  =  E.  quercinaria  $   x  E.  ivinni  2  • 

(a)  The  Male. — This  insect  differed  but  little,  in  its  extreme 
forms,  from  quercinaria.  However,  several  of  the  specimens 
were  very  curious  in  their  appearance  ;  whilst  not  exactly  the 
same  as  the  primary  hybrid  ivinni,  they  approached  very  close 
to  it,  except  that  the  colour  was  not  quite  so  intense.  Too  few 
were  reared  to  admit  of  any  generalisation. 

(b)  The  Female. — The  female  shows  greater  traces  of  suhsig- 
naria in  the  greasy  and  washed-out  appearance  of  its  coloration, 
although  the  usual  quercinaria  markings  were  present.  Its 
genitalia,  except  in  size,  varied  but  little  from  those  of 
quercinaria. 
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Ennomos  hybrid  goodwini  =  E.  suhsignaria  ^   x  E.  winni  ?  . 

This  hybrid  produced  no  female,  but  I  would  not  suggest 
from  this  that  no  female  can  exist.  Too  few  broods  have  been 
reared  to  allow  of  a  definite  statement  that  there  is  the  total 
suppression  of  the  female  sex,  such  as  occurred  in  my  hybrids 
buloveci,  denhami,  etc. 

The  imagines  in  this  case  showed  a  marked  tendency  to 
separate  themselves  into  two  groups — one  closely  resembling 
in  colour,  shape  of  wings,  genitalia,  etc.,  the  species  suhsignaria, 
whilst  the  other  was  comprised  of  forms  practically  identical 
with  males  of  luinni.  What  was  noteworthy,  too,  was  that  these 
sections  were  numerically  equal.  These  facts  are  discussed 
later. 

Concluding  Eemarks. 

As  a  result  of  the  above  experiments,  several  very  important 
observations  stand  pre-eminent,  and  their  discussion  has  been 
reserved  for  treatment  here.     These  are  : 

(a)  The  very  great  vigour  of  the  primary  hybrids. 

(b)  The  apparent  sterility  of  the  primary  hybrid  male. 

(c)  The  definite  division  of  each  of  the  two  secondary  forms 
into  two  groups. 

(d)  The  i^oints  arising  from  the  gynandromorphic  individual. 

(e)  The  problem  presented  by  the  asymmetrical  specimen. 

(f)  The  question  of  the  secondary  sexual  characters. 

(a)  Vigour  of  Primary  Hybrids. — As  was  noted  previously,  the 
wing  expanse  of  hybrid  ici7ini  lay  between  the  limits  of  43-50 
mm.,  and,  in  this,  it  contrasts  greatly  with  the  measurements 
(38-42  mm.)  of  the  diminutive  suhsignaria  and  those  of  the 
larger  quercinaria  (40-43  mm.).  In  fact,  we  have  an  increase 
of  over  10  per  cent,  above  the  theoreticgfl  expectation  or  mean. 
This  increase  of  size  is  significant,  and  agrees  well  with  a  similar 
increase  noted  in  rearing  Ithysia  hyb.  langei  (=  I.  zonaria  ^  X 
P.  ■pomonaria  ?  )  and  its  allied  forms,  and  shows  the  great 
increase  in  constitutional  vigour  practically  always  observable 
in  the  rearing  of  insect  hybrids.  It  confirms  the  general  opinion 
that  strange  blood  tends  to  increase  the  vigour  of  the  race. 

(b)  Sterility  of  the  Male  of  the  Primary  Hybrid. — This  sterility 
of  the  male  of  hybrid  ivinni  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  usual 
experience  with  hybrids ;  very  rarely  indeed  do  we  find  the 
female  fertile  when  compared  with  the  abundance  of  cases  in 
which  the  male  is  functionally  active,  and,  even  then,  a  fertile 
female  is  accompanied  by  a  fertile  male.  Why,  then,  does  the 
male  in  this  case  appear  sterile  ?  Nay,  the  question  becomes, 
when  one  considers  the  inability  to  secure  fertile  hybrid  ova 
from  suhsignaria  female,  is  it  sterile  ?  And  the  answer  is  in 
the  negative.  Let  us  examine  the  three  cases.  Winni  <? 
X  winni  ?  yielded  ova  which  failed  to  hatch,  simply  because, 
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as  dissection  proved,  the  little  larvae,  as  in  many  cases  of 
attempts  to  breed  from  hybrid  parents,  were  unable  to  break  the 
egg-shell.  In  fact,  in  my  own  numerous  experiments,  I  have 
only  known  two  cases  where  progeny  resulted  from  such  a  cross. 
Next,  what  about  the  winni  ^  X  suhsignaria  2  pairing  ?  The 
case  is  parallel  with  that  of  the  primary  pairing  quercinaria  $ 
X  suhsignaria  2  .  The  defect  is  mechanical,  and  the  attempted 
pairing  results  in  fatal  internal  injury  to  the  female.  Our  third 
possible  pairing  gives  us  a  combination  of  both  of  the  defects  of  the 
other  two  cases.  The  female  is  seriously  injured,  but  still  is  not 
prevented  from  laying  eggs,  some  of  which  are  fertile  but  unable 
to  yield  their  little  larvae.  From  all  of  these  considerations  one 
can  conclude  that,  sooner  or  later,  with  multitudinous  experi- 
ments one  would  secure  progeny  by  means  of  this  hybrid  male. 

(c)  The  Segregation  in  the  Secondary  Forms. — It  is  clear  that 
here,  whilst  we  are  concerned  with  some  scheme  of  inheritance 
based  on  the  plan  worked  out  by  Mendel — so  ably  expanded  by 
Bateson,  Puunett,  and  others — we  are  not  dealing  with  a  pair  of 
single  allelomorphic  characters.  We  have,  in  the  formation 
of  the  Fi  gametes,  a  total  segregation  of  almost  all  the  quercinaria 
characters  (with  the  possible  exception  of  the  colour  factor) 
from  those  of  suhsignaria.  To  put  it  plainly,  we  have  a  linking 
of  almost  the  whole  block  of  quercinaria  characters,  and  a  similar 
linking  of  all  the  suhsignaria  characters ;  in  other  words,  we 
can  talk  of  '' quercinai-ianess "  and  "  suhsignarianess."  The 
gametes  of  the  pure  species  may  be  represented  as  S  and  Q 
respectively,  and  consequently  the  zygotes  of  the  Fi  generation 
as  SQ,  which,  in  the  absence  of  dominancy  of  S  or  Q,  are  to  a  very 
great  extent  midway  between  the  parents — an  observation  exactly 
parallel  to  the  well-known  case  of  the  blue  Andalusian  fowl,  and 
such  as  has  usually  l3een  found  to  occur  when  one  crosses  two 
distinct  species.  That  this  was  not  incompatible  with  the  correct 
segregation  of  the  gametes  in  the  Fi  generation  was  proved  by 
Bateson  and  Punnett's  experiments  with  Andalusian  fowls,  and, 
what  is  more  important,  it  is  indicated,  but  not  discussed,  by 
Denso*  in  his  account  of  the  secondary  hybrid  between  Celerio 
hyb.  galiphorhicB  and  Celerio  euphorhi<e.  In  the  F^  generation 
Celerio  hyb.  galiphorhice  was  intermediate,  whilst  in  that  of  F^ 
segregation  occurred — a  case  exactly  the  same  as  the  present. 

To  jDroceed,  the  gametes  of  the  pure  species  are  all  Q  and 
all  S  respectively,  whilst  half  of  those  of  the  hybrid  will  be 
Q  and  half  S.  Hence,  in  crossing  quercinaria  ^  with 
ivinni  ?  ,  the  gametes  of  quercinaria  will  meet  in  fertilisation 
exactly  one-half  of  their  number  of  Q  and  a  similar  number 
of  S.  There  ought,  therefore,  to  be  produced,  if  fertilisation  is 
successful,  an  equal  number  of  zygotes  of  composition  QQ  and 
SQ,  and  similarly,  when  suhsignaria  male  is  used,  we  should  have 

"•'  Bull.  Soc.  Lep.  de  Geneve,  vol.  i,  fasc.  4,  p.  308. 
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similar  numbers  of  zj^gotes  SS  and  SQ,  a  prediction  exacts  in 
accordance  \\'ith  the  actual  result,  except  for  the  slight  effect  of 
the  colour  factor  in  certain  cases — a  factor  which,  in  other 
instances,  can  be  demonstrated  to  act  independently  of  the  whole 
"block  "  of  characters. 

(d)  The  Problem  of  the  Gynandromorph .  —The  characters  of  the 
gynandromorph  give  us  a  very  peculiar  problem  to  discuss,  more 
particularly  in  view  of  certain  recent  developments  in  theoretical 
zoology.  On  dissection  of  this  specimen,  as  was  pointed  out, 
only  certain  secondary  sexual  characters  were  found  to  be  female, 
the  primary  organs  being  wholly  male.  Now,  according  to  the 
"  hormone  "  theory,  the  development  of  the  secondary  sexual 
characters  is  stimulated  by  the  secretion  and  subsequent  dis- 
tribution through  the  body  of  certain  substances  called  hormones,, 
these  hormones  being  formed  either  in  the  testes  or  ovaries  or  in 
the  interstitial  tissues  of  these  organs.  As  the  present  specimen 
has  onlj^  testes,  the  hormone,  developed  and  passed  into  the  soma 
in  the  early  life  of  the  insect,  ought  to  have  caused  the  develop- 
ment, in  all  parts  of  the  body,  of  solely  male  characters  ;  yet  we 
see  that,  except  for  the  colour  and  the  primar}'  sexual  characters, 
the  right  side  is  wholly  female.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the 
hormone  theory  cjoes  not  account  in  toto  for  secondary  sexual 
characters.  It  is  not  here  denied  that  experimental  data  prove 
that  this  is  one  of  the  causes  ;  it  is  simply  asserted  that  there 
must  be  some  inherent  qualities  in  the  tissues  of  the  soma  to 
allow  of  their  development  independent  of  any  secretions  of  the 
primary  organs. 

As  noted  above,  whilst  the  majority  of  the  characters  of  the 
right  side  M-ere  female,  the  colour  was  wholly  male ;  clearly  the 
colour  has  acted  as  a  unit  character  independent  of  the  others, 
as  was  indicated  above.  This  is  a  further  proof  of  the  validity 
of  the  Mendelian  concept  of  a  unit  character  and  also  of  the 
possibility  of  coupling,  i.e.  the  remaining  characters  acting 
together. 

(b)  The  Asymmetrical  Specimen  and  its  Prohlems. — We  have 
here  an  example  of  an  insect  displaying  hybrid  characters  only 
on  one  side,  the  other  side  being  typical  of  the  pure  male  parent. 
It  seems  clear  that  we  are  concerned  with  some  kind  of  double 
fertilisation.  That  the  phenomenon  cannot  be  produced  as  the 
result  of  an  ovum  with  two  nuclei  is  certain,  for  then  we  ought 
to  have  had  quercinaria  characters  on  both  sides,  and  we  are 
therefore  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  influence  of  the  male 
has  in  some  way  caused  the  anomalous  creature  to  be  developed. 
Cases  are  well  known  of  the  passage  of  two  spermatozoa  into  one 
ovum,  but  normally  the  second  spermatozoon  degenerates  and 
fails  to  effect  the  embryo.  Here,  however,  the  whole  of  the 
circumstances  are  abnormal ;  we  are  dealing  with  the  fertilisa- 
tion of  an  ovum  by  foreign  sperm.     Probably,  then,  two  sperma- 
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tozoa  passed  through  the  micropyle,  the  nucleus  of  one  of 
which  conjugated  as  usual  with  the  egg  nucleus,  but  the  nucleus 
of  the  other,  instead  of  degenerating,  gave  rise  to  nuclei  deter- 
mining the  right  side  of  the  body,  which  would  thus  be  pure 
suhsignaria  and  differ  from  the  hybrid  left  side  which  resulted 
from  the  conjugation  of  nuclei  derived  from  two  different  species. 
(f)  Inheritance  of  Secondary  Sexual  Characters. — In  these 
experiments  I  have  used  species,  one  of  which  carries  very  marked 
secondary  sexual  characters,  v;hilst  in  the  other  these  characters 
are  almost  absent ;  the  primary  cross  was  between  the  female 
of  the  male  which  possessed  these  characters,  and  the  male  used 
was  without  them.  What  was  the  result  ?  We  might  expect 
that  each  sex  carried  its  own  peculiar  characters,  and  that  there- 
fore the  hybrid  males  would  not  show  any.  The  reverse  is  the 
case,  however  ;  the  male  secondary  characters  are  passed  on  by 
the  female  and  correctly  appear  in  the  male  of  the  primary  cross. 
Not  only  is  this  so,  but,  where  the  hybrid  female  was  crossed 
back  on  the  male  which  was  devoid  of  them,  they  nevertheless 
appear  in  some  of  the  secondary  forms,  thus  demonstrating  that 
the  hybrid  female  also  carried  latent  the  secondary  characters  of 
a  male  which  had  never  appeared  either  in  the  production  of  the 
primary  or  of  the  secondary  hybrid.  It  is  thus  evident  that 
both  sexes  may  carry  and  transmit  the  characters  of  the  opposite 
sex,  as  was  most  beautifully  proved  in  my  experiments  with  the 
winged  and  the  wingless  forms  of  the  Biston  group. 

EXPLANATION    OF    PLATES. 
Plate  I. 

I.  Ennomos  quercinaria.  A.  Male  genitalia,  b.  Penis,  c.  Female 
genitalia  showing  bursa  copulatrix,  ductus  bursse,  and  signum.  II. 
Similar  structures  in  E.  suhsignaria.  III.  The  same  structures  of 
hybrid  E.  wlnni. 

Plate  II. 

IV.  Genitalia  of  gynandromorphic  hybrid  tuinni.  V.  Typical  female 
genitalia  of  the  same  hybrid.  VI  and  VII.  Furcae  (most  inter- 
mediate forms)  of  the  secondary  hybrids — VI  of  oberthiiri,  VII 
goodwini.  VIII.  Penis  and  furca  of  asymmetric  form.  IX,  X,  XI. 
Wing  outline — IX  of  male  quercinaria,  X  of  male  suhsignaria, 
XI  of  male  hybrid  winni. 


BEITISH    ORTHOPTEEA    IN    1915. 

By  W.  J.  Lucas,  B.A.,  F.E.S. 

In  1915  but  few  facts  connected  with  our  Orthoptera  have 
come  to  hand,  which  seem  to  be  worthy  of  record.  Of  these, 
however,  one — the  capture  of  one  of  our  scarce  earwigs — is  of 
considerable  importance. 
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Forficulodea. — During  SeiDtember,  while  beating  for  Zonosoma 
omicronaria,  Hiibn.,  etc.,  Mr.  B.  S.  Harwood  cai3tured  in  Suffolk 
■an  earwig  quite  new  to  him.  On  comparing  his  capture  with 
Burr's  figure,  and  specimens  that  he  had  received  from  the  late 
Mr.  A.  J.  Chitty  he  found  that  it  was  Apteryfjida  alhipennis,  Meg. 
{==  media,   Hagenb.),    previously   noted    only    from    Kent    and 

Norfolk.     A    few    days    later    two    specimens 

were  taken  on   the  Essex  side  of  the   Stour, 

and    still   later   others   were   taken   again    in 

Suffolk  with    larvas   of    Apamea  unanimis,  Tr. 

]\Ir.  Harwood  considers  the  species  not  rare, 

since  it  occurred  in  three  places,  but  certainly 

very  local,  as  other  apparently  suitable  spots 

failed  to  produce  a  specimen.     It  was  beaten 

from  hedges   and    other    similar    places.     A. 

albipennis    is    of    about    the    same    size    and 

colour    as    the    common     earwig      {Forficida 

auricularia,   Linn.),    but   there  are   two    clear 

points  of  distinction  easily  seen  by  an  obser- 

'Callipers  $  oi A.    vaiit    naturalist.      (1)  A.  albipennis   is   wing- 

■albipennis  (X  10.)    less  in  both  sexes,  whereas  in  F.  auricularia 

a    small    portion    of    tbe    well  -  folded    wings 

is   visible    projecting  from    behind  the    small   elytra.     (2)   Tbe 

■callipers  of  tbe  male  bearno  resemblance  to  those  ofF.  auricularia 

•as  the  figure  in  '  Entom.'  xxxviii.  p.  266,  clearly  shews. 

Blattodea, — Ectohius  panzeri,  Steph.,  was  met  with  in  the 
New  Forest  on  August  11th,  and  this  was  the  only  cockroach 
record  made  by  me  during  the  year. 

Gryllodea. — On  August  2nd  some  female  specimens  of  Nemo- 
'bius  sylvestris,  Fab.,  were  captured  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lady 
Cross,  in  the  New  Forest.  These  were  kept  alive  at  home  and 
supplied  with  food  of  various  kinds.  They  were  fed  at  first  on 
leaves  of  Pi/rus  torminalis,  Ehrh.,  and  banana-fruit.  Bread  was 
readily  eaten  on  August  12th,  and  the  next  day  they  fed  freely 
off'  raw  beef.  Later  in  the  day  (13th)  I  noticed  a  quantity  of 
cork-fragments  in  the  large  tube  in  which  they  were  confined, 
bitten  off',  I  presume,  in  an  attempt  to  make  a  way  out  of  the 
prison.  They  would  not  take  to  a  Nasturtium  leaf.  One  escaped 
on  August  14th.  On  August  15th  the  remaining  two  appeared 
not  to  eat  readily  a  piece  of  cheese.  A  rose-leaf  was  eaten  a 
little  only,  although  Pyrus  torminalis  had  seemed  quite  acceptable. 
These  two  specimens  were  killed  on  August  19th.  Apparently 
bread  is  a  suitable  food  ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  these  crickets 
are  omnivorous,  like  their  relatives  of  the  kitchen.  Of  this  latter 
species,  Gryllus  domesticns,  Linn.,  Mr.  S.  E.  Boycott  sent  me  a 
male  caught  in  a  house  at  Eadlett,  in  Herts.,  in  November. 

LoGustodea. — Mr.  A.  0.  Kowden  took  a  female  Leptopliyes 
joimctat'issima,  Bosc,  in  September  on   Clematis  in  a  garden  in 
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Exeter.  Mr.  C.  W.  Bracken  tells  me  that  Meconema  thalassinum ,. 
De  Geer,  can  be  taken  in  abundance  in  August,  September  and 
October  in  the  Priory  Gardens,  Saltash  (on  the  Cornish  side  of 
Paver  Tamar  opposite  Devonport).  It  is  found  freely  on  bay; 
th^re  are  no  oaks  in  the  garden.  He  further  says  that  Pholidoptera 
griseo-aptera,  De  Geer,  is  very  common  in  many  places  in  Devon 
and  Cornwall :  he  could  have  taken  twenty  or  thirty  in  a  few  square 
yards  near  Plymouth  in  August.  [Mr.  Bracken  sends  me  an 
addition  to  Devon  records  for  1914,  which  perhaps  might  suit- 
ably be  noted  here  :  "  Aitev  five  hours'  patient  sweeping  near 
Churston,  S.  Devon,  on  August  26th,  1914,  I  took  three  (two  c? , 
one  ? )  of  the  rare  orthopteron,  Conocephalus  dorsalis,  Latr. 
They  were  captured  in  exactly  the  same  spot  as  that  in  which 
Mr.  G.  T.  Porritt  took  them  several  years  ago.  It  was  a  pretty 
sight  to  see  them  sunning  themselves  on  the  rushes,  their 
antennffi  waving  like  threads  of  spun  glass."] 

Acridiodea. — My  first  acquaintance  with  orthoptera  in  the 
field  in  1915  was  made  on  June  5th,  when  tiny  n3'mphs,  no 
doubt  all  Acridians,  courted  attention  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Oxshott,  Surrey.  On  the  19th,  amongst  grasshoppers  found  on 
Netley  Heath,  Surrey,  Omocestus  viridulus,  Linn.,  was  taken 
mature.  Judging,  however,  by  its  texture  and  colouring,  it  had 
but  recently  become  an  imago.  On  July  3rd  grasshoppers  were 
plentiful  on  the  North  Downs  near  Newland's  Corner.  On 
August  6th  Omocestus  riifives,  Zett.,  Chorthippus  parallelus^ 
Zett.,  Stauroderus  bicolor,  Charp.,  and  nymphs  of  Tetrix  were 
found  at  Marlborough  Deeps,  in  the  New  Forest.  MecostetJms 
grossus,  Linn.,  was  seen  several  times  at  a  large  bog  in  the  New 
Forest  on  August  8th,  and  a  large  female  was  captured. 
S.  bicolor  and  C.  parallelus  were  taken  at  Bincombe  on  August  21st, 
and  near  Preston  on  August  22nd — both  near  Weymouth,  in 
Dorset — while  C.  parallelus  was  taken  also  at  Upwey,  in  Dorset,, 
on  August  23rd. 

On  September  3rd  I  renewed  acquaintance  with  Chorthippus 
elegans,  Charp.,  at  Matley  Bog,  in  the  New  Forest.  On  the  same 
day  (September  3rd)  I  found  a  specimen  of  Tetrix  bipunctatus, 
Linn.,  on  a  leaf,  and  by  its  side  the  empty  nymph-skin  from 
which  it  had  lately  emerged.  Apparently  the  change  had  been 
so  recent  that  the  imago  was  scarcely  strong  enough  to  leap. 
Earlier  in  the  season  (on  June  5th)  I  had  found  an  example  of 
this  species  swimming  in  a  rut  near  Oxshott.  Presumably  it 
had  hopped  into  the  water  and  was  swimming  out.  On  Sep- 
tember 4th  I  paid  another  visit  to  Marlborough  Deeps  to  get 
specimens  of  its  congener  T.  subulatus,  Linn.,  and  secured  a  few 
by  sweeping  in  damp  places.  Writing  from  Plymouth,  Mr. 
Bracken  says  :  "  T.  bipunctatus  is  common  everywhere,  but 
T.  subidatus  rarely  occurs.  Mr.  J.  H.  Keys  has  given  me  one 
taken  at  Nodder  Brid  ge,  Saltash  (near  Plymouth,  but  on  the  Cornish 
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side  of  the  Tamar),  April  24th,  1915.  All  my  previous  captures  were 
made  at  Bude  and  Braunton  Burrows.  Gomphocei'us  maculatus, 
Thunb,.,  was  present  in  dozens  on  the  slopes  of  a  deep  valley  at 
Trebarwith,  North  Cornwall,  this  August.  The  specimens  were, 
almost  without  exception,  of  various  shades  of  brown.  This 
species  is  very  local  in  the  South-West,  and  cannot  be  called 
<;ommon.  I  have  taken  it  sparingly  at  Ugborough  (S.  Devon) 
and  at  Lee  Woods  (N.  Devon) — at  both  these  places  the  insects 
were  nearly  all  black." 

Dr.  T.  A.  Chapman  sent  me  from  Dorking,  Surrey,  S.  hicolor, 
<J.  parallelus,  and  Gomijhocerus  rufus,JAnn.;  a  few  days  later, 
on  September  7th,  he  sent  me  a  female  of  Stenobothrus  lineatus, 
Panz.  The  last  two  are  amongst  our  less  common  Acridians. 
Mr.  K.  J.  Morton  reports  the  capture  of  0.  viridnlus  near 
Emyvale,  Co.  Monaghan,  in  Ireland,  September  9th-llth,  and 
Dr.W\M.  Tattersall  at  Grassington,  Lanes.,  June  26thto  July  3rd. 
Mr.  W.  Evans  adds  to  our  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of 
Scottish  Acridians  by  the  following  records :  "  O.  viridulus — 
Killantringan,  Wigtonshire,  S,  August  27th,  1913;  Upper 
Olen  Spean,  West  Inverness,  common,  July  23rd-25th,  1915  ; 
€arfrae  Common,  Lammermuirs,  Berwickshire,  several  S  and 
?  ,  September  8th,  1915  ;  East  bank  of  Dean  Burn,  above 
Pogbie,  East  Lothian,  common,  September  8th,  1915  ;  West 
bank  of  Dean  Burn,  below  Soutra  Hill,  Midlothian,  common, 
•September  8th,  1915.  C.  parallelus — Balquhidder,  S.W.  Perth, 
a  few,  August,  1902 ;  Upper  Glen  Spean,  W.  Inverness, 
abundant,  July  23rd-25th,  1915  ;  Rannoch  Moor,  near  head  of 
Loch  Laidon,  mid-Perth,  several,  July  26th,  1915  ;  East  bank 
of  Dean  Burn,  above  Pogbie,  East  Lothian,  abundant,  ^  and 
?  ,  September  8th,  1915.  T.  bipunctatus — Upper  Glen  Spean, 
W.  Inverness,  a  few,  July  25th,  1915." 

With  the  following  interesting  note  submitted  by  Mr.  G.  T. 
Porritt  I  conclude  this  short  report :  "As  everyone  knows, 
St.  Anne's-on-Sea  is  a  modern,  and  now  very  pretty,  seaside 
resort,  built  upon  the  sandhills  of  the  Lancashire  coast.  On  the 
outskirts  of  the  town  there  are  often  small  sandy  spaces  left 
between  the  houses,  and  in  some  of  these  ashes  and  other  rubbish 
from  the  houses  have  been  thrown,  the  consequence  being  that 
the  sand  has  become  of  dirtier  and  darker  appearance.  In  such 
situations  S.  bicolor  still  flourishes,  but  there  is  a  very  perceptible 
difference  in  the  colour  of  the  specimens  as  compared  with  the 
ordinary  forms,  the  tendency  to  become  darker  being  so  marked 
that  some  of  them  are  already  absolutely  black.  On  the  open 
sandhills  the  colours  of  the  species,  though  variable  as  usual, 
are  quite  normal." 

Kingston-on-Thames,  February,  1916. 
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ECTOPSOCUS  BRIGGSI  (McLach.)  PSOCOPTERA. 

By  T.  a.  Chapman,  M.D.,  F.E.S. 

Early  in  December  I  came  across  some  Psocids  in  various 
stages  on  dead  leaves  of  lime  in  my  garden.  I  happened  to 
secure  one  of  these  and  endeavoured  to  name  it,  and  found  it 
ought  to  be  E.  hriggsi,  exce]3t  that  the  wings  were  free  from  any 
dark  shading  at  the  marginal  end  of  the  veins.  I  asked  Mr. 
Lucas  whether  it  was  E.  hriggsi  or  something  else.  I  think  I 
need  not  have  done  so,  as  I  shortly  found  plenty  of  typical 
E.  hriggsi,  and  have  no  doubt  the  first  specimen  was  a  variety^ 
though  it  is  curious  it  should  have  been  the  first  specimen  I 
found,  and  such  another  has  not  since  occurred. 

Throughout  December  and  January  this  insect  was  to  be 
found,  I  may  say,  in  all  stages  on  these  dead  leaves,  and  up  till 
the  present  (February  1st)  imagines  have  been  maturing  from 
larvse  and  nymphs  on  leaves  brought  into  the  house.  There 
were  also  eggs,  most  of  which  perished,  by  leaves  on  which  they 
were  getting  mouldy,  owing  to  my  not  properly  caring  for  them  ; 
but  some  hatched,  and  there  are  now  larvae  or  nymphs  (whichever 
is  the  term  used  for  young  Psocids).  During  December  there 
also  appeared  specimens  in  nearl_y  equal  numbers  of  Stenopsocus 
cruciatiLs  (I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Lucas  for  the  name),  but  none 
have  appeared  lately;  for  several  weeks  onh''  E.  hriggsi  have 
apj)eared.  The  eggs  may  have  been  of  the  latter  species  and 
not  of  E.  hriggsi.     I  don't  know. 

The  dead  lime  leaves  on  which  both  species  occurred  were 
both  on  the  ground  and  stranded  at  some  height  on  bushes. 
They  did  not  seem  to  mind  how  wet  they  might  be,  and  they 
could,  with  our  weather  during  this  period,  be  very  wet  and  fairly 
continuously  so.  I  fancied  they  fed  on  surface  funguses  and  also 
nibbled  very  minute  holes  in  the  leaves.  The  holes  were  there 
in  considerable  numbers,  but  I  did  not  see  them  made.  I  also 
found  E.  hriggsi  on  a  dead  and  very  bare  skeleton  of  Datura 
stramonium,  so  that  I  fancy  it  is  not  at  all  particular  as  to  its 
habitat  or  food.  I  was  rather  astonished  at  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  E.  hriggsi  made  their  escape  by  running  and  flying 
when  the  jar  in  which  they  were  bred  was  opened.  I  was 
perhaps  rather  careless,  as  I  did  not  want  specimens,  nor  knew 
anyone  who  did.  It  contrasted  with  the  waj^in  which  the  larvte, 
though  fairly  active,  were  very  careful  not  to  be  separated  from 
the  leaves  which  afforded  them  both  board  and  lodging,  wet  and 
uncomfortable  though  they  often  were. 

I  find  to-day  some  four  or  five  imagines  recently  emerged,  and 
think  that  two  of  them  are  somewhat  deficient  in  dark  marginal 
markings,  so  I  suspect  this  may  be  evidence  of  immaturity. 
There  are  also  larvap  of  different  ages.     I  also  brought  in  a 
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handful  of  leaves  from  the  garden.  They  are  drier  than  usual 
and  the  temperature  much  lower.  The  leaves  afforded  one 
imago  of  E.  hriggsi,  but  none  at  earlier  stages.  Young  spiders, 
Collembola,  Apions,  and  other  small  cattle  were  abundant  in 
them. 

Betula,  Keigate,  February  Ist,  1916. 


THE   LARVA    STAGE    OF   ANCYLIS    SICULANA. 
By  W.  G.  Sheldon,  F.E.S. 

According  to  Barrett  the  larva  of  this  species  has  been 
briefly  described  by  Treitschke. 

Imagines  of  the  first  brood  were  not  infrequent  in  Wicken 
Een  from  June  17th  to  24th  lats,  frequenting  the  vicinity  of 
bushes  of  Alder  Buckthorn  {Rhamnus  frangula) ,  and  at  the  same 
date  a  larva  feeding  upon  the  leaves  of  this  shrub,  which 
eventually  turned  out  to  be  that  of  A.  siculana,  was  abundant. 

The  larva  in  the  last  instar  adopts  various  methods  of 
forming  a  habitation  ;  sometimes  it  will  turn  down  a  i3ortion  of 
a  leaf  and  form  with  it  a  neat  pocket  similar  to  those  made  by 
other  members  of  the  genus  ;  at  other  times  it  will  spin  two 
leaves  together  and  feed  between  them  ;  or  again,  it  will  spin 
the  whole  of  the  terminal  leaves  of  a  shoot  together  and  live 
therein.  It  eats  only  one  cuticle  of  the  leaf,  usually  the  lower 
one,  but  not  invariablv  so,  and  leaves  the  membrane  between 
the  upper  and  lower  cuticles  intact ;  the  leaves  that  were 
affected  by  the  larva  have  thus  the  appearance  of  being 
blotched. 

The  imagos  resulting  from  these  larvae  emerged  during  the 
last  half  of  July  and  the  first  half  of  August. 

The  following  is  a  short  description  of  the  larva  in  the  last 
instar : 

Length  10  mm.,  very  active,  when  placed  upon  a  sheet  of  paper 
if  touched  it  wriggles  frantically  backwards  and  crawls  rapidly ;  the 
colour  of  all  the  segments  except  the  first  and  second  is  greenish 
brown  ;  the  head  and  second  segment  are  amber  coloured,  the  latter 
having  a  nvimber  of  black  blotches  and  spots,  chiefly  on  the  posterior 
margin ;  the  internal  canal  is  seen  distinctly  as  a  dark  line 
along  the  centre  of  the  dorsal  area  ;  all  the  segments  except  the 
first,  second,  and  last,  are  studded  with  tubercles  of  a  somewhat 
lighter  colour  than  the  segment  itself  ;  these  tubercles  are  arranged 
in  transverse  rows  of  four,  the  third  and  fourth  segments  have  each 
one  of  these  rows,  the  others  have  two  rows ;  the  anal  segment  has 
black  blotches  similar  to  those  on  the  second.  When  full  fed  the 
larva  (in  confinement)  spins  a  silken  cocoon  between  the  leaves  of 
its  food  plant  and  changes  therein  to  a  chrysalis. 
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NOTES  AND  OBSEEVATIONS. 

The  Australian  Commonwealth  requires  for  service  in  Papua  a 
fully  qualified  entomologist  with  practical  knowledge  of  the  diseases 
affecting  Coconuts  and  Para  Rubber. 

The  Naturalist  at  the  Feont. — The  following  letter  was 
received  by  an  entomological  friend  last  July  when  the  writer  was  in 
the  trenches,  apparently  in  north-eastern  Prance  in  the  department  of 
Nord,  Pas  de  Calais,  or  Somme.  The  first  and  last  of  these  depart- 
ments have  a  rich  lepidopterous  fauna  ;  probably  also  the  Pas  de 
Calais,  though,  curiously  enough  in  view  of  its  proximity  to  England, 
it  appears  to  have  been  little  worked,  and  there  is  no  recent  account 
of  the  local  lepidoptera  as  a  whole.  French  entomology  generally  is 
of  great  interest,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  those  of  us  who  perforce 
remain  at  home  to  know  that,  amid  the  grim  realities  of  war,  the 
mind  of  the  young  soldier  finds  relaxation  in  the  observation,  and 
even  the  collection,  of  natural  history  objects.  I  may  add  that  theoflicer 
commanding  a  distinguished  London  Territorial  regiment  last  summer 
gave  me  a  cordial  invitation  to  his  quarters  in  the  firing  line — at  that 
time  described  by  him  as  the  haunt  of  innumerable  Chalk  Hill  Blues 
— probably  somewhere  on  the  chalk  hills  of  the  Upper  Somme. — 
H.  E.-B. 

"  France,  July  27th,  1915. 

"  The  parts  of  France  and  Belgium  where  we  were  until  a  short 
time  ago  were  exceedingly  poor  collecting  grounds,  but  now  we  are 
nearly  eighty  miles  south  of  there,  by  means  of  train  and  '  frogging  ' 
it.  The  wood  we  are  now  camping  out  in  is  fine  ground  for  all  sorts 
of  insects.  The  wood  itself  grows  on  a  long  ridge  and  the  slopes  are 
covered  with  a  fine  growth  of  wild  flowers,  mainly  hairy  St.  John's 
wort,  musk  mallow,  and  nettle-leaved  bellflower.  There  is  not 
much  here,  however,  except  a  few  Eed  Admirals  and  Painted  Ladies. 
It  is  just  on  the  outskirts  of  the  wood,  on  the  hedges  of  bramble 
dividing  it  from  the  lucerne  and  cornfields  that  you  see  such  a 
number  of  flies.  First  and  foremost  everywhere  in  such  situations 
is  the  Silver  Washed  Fritillary,  a  close  second  is  the  Einglet,  but 
both  of  these  are  apparently  nearly  over,  as  they  are  practically  all 
battered  to  pieces.  I  saw  one  specimen  of  the  var.  valesina  and 
actually  knocked  it  down,  but  unfortunately  could  not  find  it  after- 
wards. I  was  more  fortunate  with  the  other  good  thing  I  saw,  and 
that  was  the  Purple  Emperor  in  fine  condition.  I  have  him  packed 
up  now  in  a  box  with  other  specimens  waiting  an  opportunity  to 
despatch.  How  did  the  first  consignment  of  galatea  arrive,  by  the 
way  ? 

"  I  had  my  doubts  about  the  safety  of  such  packing,  and  I  certainly 
should  not  care  to  trust  my  iris  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  can- 
celling stamp.  The  lucerne  fields  I  mentioned  before  are  absolutely 
swarming  with  the  Latticed  Heath,  rather  a  common  thing,  but  I 
fancy  rather  local,  so  I  will  enclose  one  or  two  specimens  with  the 
rest.  I  have  seen  two  of  those  huge  green  grasshoppers  of  which 
you  mounted  one  specimen.  I  had  forgotten  that  the  blighters  bite 
like  h — 1,  but  the  first  one  I  picked  up  didn't  forget  to  remind  me 
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of  the  fact.  Another  thing  that  is  very  common  here  in  the  woods 
is  that  huge  brick-red  slug  with  the  tiny  remnant  of  a  shell  near  its 
head,  testacella  I  believe  its  name  is.  I  have  about  twenty  Fox 
Moth  larvae  feeding  up,  one  unknown  larva  also  doing  well  on  elm, 
and  another  that  has  now  turned  into  the  chrysalis.  This  latter  by  the 
general  characteristics  of  the  chrysalis  I  should  say  belonged  to  the 
Tussock  family.  The  larva  was  a  large  hairy  one,  dark  and  with  a  series 
■  of  large  purplish  warts  along  the  back.  The  unknown  larva  is  a  most 
ferocious  looking  creature.  The  following  is  his  description.  Pale 
yellow  green  in  colour,  rather  rough-looking  surface,  series  of  yellow 
transverse  stripes  on  body,  short  horn  on  anal  segments,  two  horns 
on  front  segment,  and  two  more  horns  on  second  segment  from  front, 
head  pale  green,  prolegs  red  [here  follows  sketch] . 

"In  the  previous  village  from  which  I  sent  the  galatea,  I  went 
out  one  day  to  have  a  look  round  and  found  that  nearly  all  the  poplar 
trees  were  riddled  with,  presumably,  Wood  Leopard  borings.  I  could 
not  find  any  live  chrysalides  or  larvae,  but  have  a  couple  of  the  pupa 
cases.  I  also  found  a  Puss  Moth  larva  there,  and  a  newly  emerged 
Poplar  Hawk.     Otherwise  there  was  little  of  note. 

"  By  the  way,  I  forgot  to  mention  that  I  caught  one  specimen  of 
the  White  Admiral,  but  it  was  so  badly  damaged  that  I  let  it  go 
again. 

"  Well,  I  must  close  now\  I  haven't  a  lot  of  time,  and  I  want  to 
write  home  as  well.     With  best  wishes.  Feed  Stone." 

Bankia  abgentula  in  Wicken  Fen. — With  reference  to  Messrs. 
Farn  and  Thurnall's  notes  in  the  current  number  of  this  magazine, 
the  establishment  of  a  Lepidopteron  in  a  locality  is  so  interesting 
that  it  is  desirable  to  throw  all  the  light  that  is  possible  on  it.  Barrett 
says:  "  Two  specimens  were  taken  in  Wicken  Fen  in  1877  by  Mr. 
A.  B.  Farn,  and  two  more  in  1878  by  Mr.  W.  H.  B.  Fletcher";  these, 
wnth  Mr.  Thurnall's  specimen  taken  in  1879,  constitute  the  only 
records  I  can  find,  and  are  only  five  specimens  in  all.  Mr.  Morley 
Houghton,  the  well-known  Wicken  professional  collector,  informs  me 
that  the  late  Solomon  Bailey  said  he  had  never  taken  a  specimen  at 
Wicken  previous  to  introducing  it  in  1901 ;  and  that  he  himself  had 
never  seen  or  heard  of  the  species  being  found  there  since  he  first 
collected  in  the  Fen  about  twenty  years  ago.  In  view  of  this  evidence, 
and  also  of  the  fact  that  B.  argentula  is  a  day  flier  and  therefore 
very  noticeable,  it  seems  almost  certain  that  it  was  extinct  at  Wicken 
many  years  before  Bailey  introduced  it.  I  am  assuming,  of  course, 
that  there  are  no  further  records ;  if  there  are,  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know  them.  It  would  also  be  interesting  to  know  if  there  are  any 
records  previous  to  1877.  Assuming  that  there  are  not,  it  would  seem 
probable  that  the  specimens  occurring  in  that  and  the  two  following 
years  were  the  results  of  an  immigration  from  Chippenham  Fen,  which 
is  only  a  few  miles  away.  The  only  other  alternative  that  I  see  is  that 
the  species  was  established  at  Wicken,  but  died  out  about  1880.  One 
cannot  see  a  good  reason  why  B.  argentula  should  not  be  widely  dis- 
tributed in  Britain;  the  larva  feeds  upon  grasses,  Poa  annua,  etc., 
which  flourish  almost  everywhere.  With  us  it  is,  I  think,  always  a 
bog  species,  formerly  reported  from  Norfolk,  but  now  restricted,  so 
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far  as  is  known,  to  Cambridgeshire  and  Killarney.  On  the  continent, 
however,  in  some  countries  at  least,  its  habits  are  widely  different. 
In  1914  it  was  one  of  the  most  abundant  species  at  Sarepta,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Volga,  frequenting  dry  slopes,  railway  banks,  etc. — 
W.  G.  Sheldon  ;  February  8th,  1916. 

The  Norfolk  "  Hesperia  alveus." — In  Barrett's  '  Lepidoptera 
of  the  British  Isles,'  vol.  i,  pp.  272-274,  there  is  a  detailed  account 
of  the  capture  in  Norfolk  of  Hesperia  (Syrichtus)  alveus  by  the  Eev. 
T.  H.  Marsh  in  the  early  days  of  1860,  and  of  an  unsuccessful  search 
on  the  same  ground  thirty  years  later,  when  the  specimens  had  been 
identified  in  the  captor's  collection.  Is  anything  known  of  the  later 
history  of  these  specimens ;  in  whose  collection  they  are  placed  at 
the  present  time ;  or  their  ultimate  fate  ?  I  see  Mr.  Meyrick 
('  British  Lepidoptera,'  p.  356)  suggesting  an  error  after  the  lapse  of 
so  long  a  time,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  carried  no  label,  is 
disinclined  to  accept  their  authenticity.  If,  however,  the  species 
taken  was  actually  alveus,  as  then  known,  we  may  infer  that  it  should 
now  be  referred  to  H.  armoricanus,  Obthr.,  which  inhabits  the 
Channel  littoral  from  Finistere  to  the  department  of  the  Nord,  and 
has  been  finally  separated  by  M.  Charles  Oberthtir  and  Dr.  J. 
Keverdin  from  the  mountain  species,  which  is  the  true  H.  alveus. 
The  accidental  introduction  of  the  butterfly  into  Norfolk  from  France 
is  improbable  ;  it  is  more  likely,  if  imported,  and  assuming  the  cap- 
ture to  have  been  made  at  all  at  the  spot  indicated,  to  have  come 
from  Belgium.  Though,  being  a  strong  flier,  and  a  hardy  insect, 
judging  from  its  known  distribution  (as  alveus)  throughout  the  plains 
of  northern  Europe  at  least  as  far  north  as  the  German  Baltic 
coast,  it  is  surprising  that  it  has  not  transferred  itself  across  the 
Channel  after  the  fashion  of  Callimorpha  quad^'ipimctaria.  I  sug- 
gest, therefore,  that  as  the  energies  of  our  British  continental 
collectors  are  likely  for  yet  another  year  to  be  concentrated  on  native 
lepidoptera,  they  should  keep  close  watch  for  H.  armoricanus,  which 
in  normal  seasons  is  on  the  wing  simultaneously  with  H.  malvce  in 
May  and  early  June,  but,  unlike  malvce,  is  double-brooded,  appearing 
again  in  August  and  September.  The  larva  2i^ects  Potentilla  rcptans, 
and  doubtfully  Fragaria  vesca  according  to  M.  Eehfous  ("  Obs.  bio- 
logiques  sur  H.  alveus,  Hb.,  et  H.  armoricanus,  Obthr.,"  'Bull.  Soc. 
Lepid.  Geneve,'  vol.  ii,  p.  149). — H.  Eowland-Bro\vn  ;  Harrow  Weald, 
February  9th,  1916. 

Mites  in  Setting  Boards. — May  I  be  allowed  to  ask  if  setting 
boards  can  be  treated  to  render  them  immune  from  the  attacks  of 
Mites.  The  cork  of  new  boards  even  appears  to  be  frequently  affected, 
and  though  I  find  others  have  experienced  the  same  trouble,  no  one 
seems  aware  of  an  efl'ectual  remedy. — John  E.  Eastwood  ;  Gosden 
House,  Guildford. 

Variety  of  Barathra  brassic^. — Last  June  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  breeding  a  fine  variety  of  Barathra  (Mamcstra)  hrassicce.  It  is 
nearly  black,  with  a  slight  reddish  tinge  ;  all  the  white  markings, 
stigmata  and  subterminal  lines  being  entirely  absent.     It  had  thus 
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somewhat   the   appearance   of  Hadena  adusta. — W.  G.    Clutten  ; 
132,  Coalclough  Lane,  Burnley. 

EuvANESsA  ANTiopA  AT  Chichestee. — A  Specimen  of  Euvaiussa 
antiopa  was  taken  at  Hunston,  a  village  about  two  miles  from  this 
city,  on  September  30th  last,  by  Master  Laurence  W.  Horton,  It  is 
in  very  fair  condition.  The  borders  are  ochreous,  not  white  or  pale. 
The  butterfly  is  now  in  my  collection. — Joseph  Anderson. 

Hybeenia  leucoph^aeia. — On  January  30th  last  the  Spring 
Usher,  Hyhernia  leucophcBaria,  was  out  commonly  on  the  oak-fence 
separating  Esher  Common  from  Claremont  Park,  Surrey.  As  we 
passed  along  we  counted  forty  examples  at  rest.  How  many  we 
missed  I  cannot  say,  as  the  speckled  forms  and  the  very  dark  ones 
were  often  quite  difficult  to  detect.  The  strongly  banded  specimens 
were  usually  conspicuous.  Probably  most  of  the  specimens  were  on 
the  dark  side  of  the  normal,  a  few  being  quite  melanic.  Some  had 
a  ruddy  appearance.  All  were  in  good  condition,  and  apparently  had 
but  recently  emerged. — L.  C.  E.  Balcomb  ;  Kingston-on-Thames. 

Geoteupes  stercoearius. — On  January  19th  my  brother  while 
walking  from  Eottingdean  picked  up  this  coleopteron  from  the  road. 
The  prothorax  is  shining  coppery,  and  the  elytra,  abdomen,  and  legs 
are  metallic  green,  but  much  brighter  than  usual. — G.  B.  Ryle  ; 
15,  Madeira  Place,  Brighton, 

MiCROPHYSA  elegantula  IN  SuFFOLK. — As  Mr.  Morley's  Cata- 
logue (published  in  1903)  contains  very  few  records  for  this  species, 
I  think  it  worth  noting  that  last  June  the  females  were  very  plentiful 
on  the  trunks  of  beeches  at  Exning,  in  the  Newmarket  district,  but 
males,  of  course,  were  few  and  far  between. — Oscar  Whittakeb, 
F.E.S. ;  "  Ormidale,"  Ashton-upon-Mersey,  January  24th,  1916. 

Pyeameis  atalanta  in  January. — In  '  The  Field '  for  February 
5th  Mr.  Charles  C.  Dallas  recoi'ds  the  occurrence  of  Pyrameis  atalanta 
near  Lyndhurst  Eoad  Station,  New  Forest,  on  January  24th  last. 
Mr.  Dallas  has  since  written  kindly  informing  me  he  was  quite  close 
to  the  butterfly  when  he  saw  it  on  the  wing.  It  flew  up  over  a  holly 
bush  ;  the  sun  was  shining  brightly  at  the  time.  The  appearance  of 
this  species  in  midwinter  is  of  sufficiently  rare  occurrence  to  place  on 
record. — F.  W.  Frohawk. 

Early  Appearance  op  Anisopteryx  ^scularia. — Influenced  by 
the  mild  weather  of  the  first  six  weeks  of  the  year,  I  found  specimens 
of  both  Anisopteryx  cBsciUaria  and  Phigalia  pilosaria  on  February 
14th  at  rest  on  palings  at  Chipstead,  Surrey. — F.  W.  Frohawk. 

Pyg^ra  anachoreta  in  Kent. — It  may  be  of  interest  to  your 
readers  to  record  that  in  the  spring  of  1913  I  bred  two  specimens 
of  Pygara  anacJioreta  from  wild  larvae  taken  the  preceding  September 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Deal.  The  moths  emerged  on  April  29th 
and  May  25th,  1913,  respectively. — G.  B.  Browne  ;  "  Thorndene," 
South  Benfleet,  Essex, 

AcRONYCTA  strigosa  AT  WiCKEN. — Another  good  capture  was 
that  of  a  fine  specimen  of  Acronycta  strigosa,  taken  on  the  trunk  of 
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an  ash  tree  in  Wieken  village  on  July  31st,  1907. — G.  B.  Browne 
"  Thorndene,"  South  Benfleet,  Essex. 
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Entomological  Society  of  London. — Wednesday,  Noveviber  Srd, 
1915.— The  Hon.  N.  Charles  Eothschild,  M.A.,  E.L.S.,  F.Z.S., 
President,  in  the  chair. — Messrs.  H.  C.  Tytler,  Vacoas,  Mauritius, 
and  Albert  F.  Winn,  32,  Springfield  Avenue,  Westmount,  Montreal, 
Canada,  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society. — Mr.  S.  A.  Neave 
exhibited  a  remarkable  and  unrecognised  species  of  AcrcBa,  which 
was  described  and  figured  by  Lathy,  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Society  for  1903,  as  a  Lycaenid,  and  placed  in  the  genus 
Telipia.  The  name  for  this  species  will  therefore  stand  as 
Acroea  actinota,  Lathy.— Mr.  Donisthorpe  exhibited  a  series  of  the 
beetle  Scyvimis  arciiaUis.  He  also  communicated  a  short  paper 
descriptive  of  the  life-history  of  the  insect,  sent  to  him  by  Fr.  J.  F. 
Perry. — Mr.  Willoughby  Ellis  exhibited  a  teratological  specimen  of 
the  common  Lucanid  beetle  Sinodendron  cylindricum,  L. — Prof. 
Poulton  a  collection  of  insects  captured  February  20th,  1915,  at  the 
flowers  of  a  Eucalyptus  at  Healesville,  Victoria,  by  Mr.  E.  Kelly. — Mr. 
Arrow  exhibited  specimens  of  a  new  species  of  Thauviaglossa,  bred 
from  the  egg-clusters  of  Mantidae,  and  read  notes. — Mr.  G.  Talbot, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Joicey,  a  number  of  new  Lepidoptera  from 
Dutch  New  Guinea,  and  read  notes. — Mr.  Stanley  Edwards,  a  small 
box  of  aberrant  butterflies  taken  by  Mr.  Dawson,  viz.  an  albinistic 
specimen  of  Epinephele  pirtina  (ab.  semialba)  ;  melanic  specimens  of 
BrentJiis  pales,  Melitcea  dictynna,  and  M.  didyma,  a  striated  specimen 
of  Agriades  esclieri  and  a  specimen  of  Polyommatus  hylas  with  obso- 
lescent spotting.  The  specimen  of  M.  didyyna  was  taken  at  Digne,the 
other  in  Switzerland.  Paper. — The  following  paper  was  read,  "  On 
New  and  Little  Known  Species  oi  Xylophilidce,"  by  G.  C.  Champion, 
A.L.S.,  F.E.S. 

Wednesday,  November  17th,  1915. — The  Hon.  N.  Charles  Eoth- 
schild, M.A.,  F.L.S..  F.Z.S.,  President,  in  the  chair. — Messrs.  John 
"Wesley  Carr,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  Professor  of  Biology  in  Univer- 
sity College,  Nottingham,  and  Albert  Harry  Hamm,  22,  Southfield 
Eoad,  Oxford,  Assistant  in  the  Hope  Department,  Oxford  University 
Museum,  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society. — The  President  said 
he  was  sure  the  Fellows  would  wish,  without  passing  any  formal 
vote,  to  express  their  regret  at  the  death  of  the  late  Professor 
Meldola,  formerly  President  of  the  Society. — The  Secretary  announced 
that  the  Council  had  nominated  all  the  officers  for  re-election,  and 
proposed  the  following  Fellows  to  act  as  the  Council  for  1916 : 
Messrs.  A.  W.  Bacot,  E.  A.  Butler,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  T.  A.  Chapman, 
M.D.,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  E.  A.  Cockayne,  M.A.,  M.D.,  J.  C.  F.  Fryer, 
M.A.,  C.  J.  Gahan,  M.A.,  E.  E.  Green,  F.Z.S.,  G.  B.  Longstaff,  M.A., 
M.D.,  G.  Meade-Waldo,  M.A.,  S.  A.  Neave,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  H.  Eowland- 
Brown,  M.A.,  A.  E.  Tonge. — Mr.  O.  E.  Janson  exhibited  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  L.  H.  Bonaparte  Wyse  a  number  of  Coleoptera  taken  by  him  in 
Ireland  this  year. — Dr.  Cockayne  exhibited  a  series  of  Dysstroma  (?) 
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concinnata,  Steph.,  taken  by  Mr.  E.  Y.  Horn  at  Tarbert,  Argyllshire, 
July,  1915.  They  were  at  rest  on  rocks  amongst  heather.  For  com- 
parison D.  concmnata,  Arran,  and  the  two  Irish  specimens  taken  by 
Capt.  Gwatkin-Williams,  E.N.,  on  Achil  Island.  Also  D.  citrata  ah. 
pythonissata  {imvicmata),  Shetlands,  and  D.  truncata,  Sutherland. 
Also  a  melanic  aberration  of  D.  concinnata  taken  by  Mr.  Horn  on 
Arran  Island. — The  Eev.  G.  Wheeler  exhibited  a  series  of  Pieris 
napi,  from  Kinghorn,  on  the  coast  of  Fife,  taken  on  August  4th, 
1915,  the  ^  (?  being  remarkable  for  the  extent  of  the  black  markings 
on  the  fore-wings,  the  $  $  for  the  extent  of  the  grey  sufi'usion  along 
the  costa,  inner  margin  and  nervures  of  the  same  wings. — Dr.  Guy 
A.  K.  Marshall  exhibited  a  specimen  of  a  Noctuid  moth,  Arcyophora 
loncjivalvis,  Guen.,  forwarded  from  Eukuba  Hill  (4000  feet),  German 
East  Africa,  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Poulton,  a  veterinary  officer  of  the  Uganda 
Protectorate,  who  had  taken  it  feeding  in  numbers  on  the  moisture 
from  the  eyes  of  mules. — Prof.  Poulton  exhibited  two  examples 
of  a  Pentatomid  bug,  Zicrona  coerulea,  L.,  and  a  freshly  emerged 
male  Acjriades  coridon,  Poda,  taken  at  Eoyston,  Herts,  July  25th, 
1915,  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Cockayne.  The  two  brilliant  green  bugs  were  suck-, 
ing  the  butterfly,  one  attacking  the  thorax,  the  other  the  abdomen. — '■ 
Mr.  W.  J.  Kaye  exhibited  ova  of  Pyrrhopyge  charybdis,  a  skipper 
belonging  to  the  wholly  neotropical  sub-family  PyrrhopygincE.  The 
eggs  for  the  size  of  the  butterfly  are  enormous.  Also  a  number  of 
species  of  the  Pyrrhopygince  illustrative  of  the  different  genera  of  the 
sub-family.  Also  Pseudosarbia  phoenicicola,  a  mimic  of  S.  Xanthippe, 
and  Pyrrhopygopsis  socrates,  a  mimic  of  P.  pelota,  and  Phocides 
piigmalion,  mimicking  /.  hospita. — Mr.  G.  T.  Porritt,  a  form  of 
Cymatophora  or,  entirely  black  with  the  exception  of  the  pale  stig- 
mata, taken  at  Sunderland  this  year,  several  of  the  form  having  been 
taken  there  during  each  of  the  past  four  or  five  years. — Mr.  G. 
Talbot,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Joicey,  a  number  of  new  butterfies  from 
Biak.  Also  cells  of  mud-wasp  {Odynerus  ?  sp.)  formed  in  the  groove 
of  an  insect  store-box  in  the  Witley  Museum,  the  mud  having  been 
collected  and  brought  into  the  Museum  by  the  wasp. — The  following 
paper  was  read,  "  On  the  Biology  of  Sphodromantis  guttata,''  by 
C.  B.  Williams.  B.A.,  F.E.S.,  and  P.  A.  Buxton,  B.A.,  F.E.S. 


EECENT    LITEEATUEE. 

Monograph  of  the  Bombycine  Moths  of  North  America,  including 
their  transformations  and  origin  of  the  larval  markings  and 
armature.  Part  III.  Famihes  Ceratocampid^  (exclusive  of 
Ceratocampinae),  Saturniidae,  Hemileucidge  and  Brahmaeidae. 
By  Alpheus  Spring  Packard,  edited  by  Theodore  D.  A.. 
CocKERELL.  (National  Academy  of  Sciences,  vol.  xii,  First 
Memoir.)     Washington.      1914. 

This  large  thick  quarto  volume  of  276  pages  and  113  plates 
makes  one  pleased  to  have  the  rest  of  Dr.  Packard's  work  on  this 
subject,  and  more,  to  regret  that  his  death  ten  years  ago  has  deprived 
us  of  the  results  to  which  these  laborious  studies  had  led  him. 

Mrs;  Packard  in  the  Preface  says  :  "  The  manuscript  and  notes 
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for  this  final  volume  of  my  husband's  (Alphous  Spring  Packard) 
Monograph  of  the  Bombycine  Moths  are  printed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  editorial  additions,  exactly  as  he  left  them  at  the  time  of  his 
death  on  February  14th,  1905."  He  "  was  fully  awai'e  of  the 
incomplete  condition  of  this  later  part  and  had  expected  to  spend 
much  time  in  finishing  it."  Professor  Cockerell  in  the  Introduction 
says  that  Dr.  Packard  "  contemplated  what  would  have  amounted  to 
a  monograph  of  the  Saturnioid  moths  of  the  world.  Beginning  with 
the  North  American  forms  he  soon  found  it  necessary  to  make 
comparisons  with  those  of  other  regions  ...  As  all  Lepidopterists 
know,  he  was  led  to  novel  and  interesting  conclusions  regarding  the 
classification  of  these  insects.  ...  As  will  be  seen,  great  progress 
had  been  made,  but  very  much  remained  to  be  done.  .  .  .  The 
arrangement  is  that  of  the  Editor,  following,  however,  the  order  of 
genera  preferred  by  Dr.  Packard,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained.  .  .  . 
Additions  have  been  made  .  .  .  indicated  by  square  brackets." 

If  we  compare  this  part  with  the  two  preceding  ones,  we  find 
that  in  Part  I,  the  Notodontids,  the  species  treated  of  are  entirely 
North  American,  in  Part  II,  South  American  are  practically 
included,  and  in  the  one  before  us  there  is  no  geographical  limit  to 
the  species  dealt  with.  Dr.  Packard  obviously  had  to  enlarge  the 
area  of  his  studies  of  this  super-family  as  he  went  on.  So  far  we 
might  have  gained  largely,  but  unfortunately  the  work  was  cut 
short,  so  that  whilst  in  Part  I,  86  pp.  out  of  290  are  devoted  to 
general  considerations  bearing  on  the  Notodontids,  from  the  general 
structure  and  classification  of  Lepidoptera  to  special  details,  and  in 
Part  II  there  are  55  pp.  out  of  147  discussing  the  structure,  coloura- 
tion, philogeny,  etc.,  of  the  Notodonts,  Sphinges  and  Ceratocamps, 
and  discussions  of  their  affinities,  in  the  part  before  us,  anything  of 
the  sort  is  absent,  though  unquestionably,  had  Dr.  Packard  lived, 
the  corresponding  essays  and  discussions  in  this  volume  would  have 
been  of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance.  This  is  the  measure 
of  what  we  have  lost.  It  is  true  that  various  minor  points  of  the 
relationships  between  allied  species  and  genera  are  shortly  discussed, 
as,  for  example,  one,  of  perhaps  wider  bearing  than  some  of  the 
others,  as  to  Rothschildia  and  Attacus  (from  'Psyche,'  1902),  showing 
that  forms  from  America  {Rothschildia)  differed  very  markedly  in 
their  neuration  and  other  points  from  extremely  similar  Asiatic 
ones  (Attacus). 

Dr.  Packard's  discussion  of  the  position  of  Aglia  tau  from  'Proc. 
Am.  Philos.  Soc'  1893,  are  quoted  (p.  19)  and  on  the  Saturniid 
family  from  the  same  volume  (p.  151). 

The  remarkable  change  at  the  last  moult  in  the  larva  of  Rhodia 
fugax,  losing  as  it  does  all  but  two  of  its  tubercles  and  bristles, 
affords  remarks  as  to  somewhat  similar  changes  in  Rothschildia 
Cercophana  aj\di  Aglia  (p.  170).  On  the  last  two  pages  there  are  some 
valuable  observations  on  Brahrncea  japonica,  in  which  features 
suggesting  relationship  to  Megalopyge,  Ceratocampa,  Boinhyx  and 
Endromis  are  discussed.  All  these  and  others  hardly  console  us  for 
the  loss  of  the  wide  general  conclusions. 

The  volume,  in  fact,  consists  of  descriptions  of  the  imagines, 
usually  critical  and  with  references  to  structure,  of  life  histories, 
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and  descriptions  of  each  stage  where  available,  often  directly  by 
Dr.  Packard  himself  from  Hving  or  preserved  material.  The  pity 
of  it  is  that  the  grasp  of  the  whole  subject  which  this  laborious 
detailed  work  must  have  afforded  Dr.  Packard,  can  hardly  be  obtained 
by  any  one  else,  by  studying  this  volume.  Whoever  follows  the  matter 
up  will  have  to  go  over  the  whole  of  the  ground  again,  but  will  no 
doubt  find  the  material  here  gathered  will  help  him  very  largely. 

The  32  plates  of  larvae  in  colour  are  most  effective,  some  of 
natural  size,  some  enlarged.  They  are  generally  those  of  American 
species  or  of  imported  Asiatic  such  as  selene,  atlas,  pernyi,  with 
African  and  some  others  from  preserved  specimens. 

An  immense  caterpillar  in  the  collection  of  the  Eoyal  College  of 
Surgeons  was  exhibited  at  the  Entomological  Society  by  the  late 
Professor  Stewart  in  1906  (see  '  Proceedings,'  p.  Ixviii).  No  one 
volunteered  a  name  for  it,  but  the  figure  of  the  larva  of  Acantho- 
campa  belina  on  Plate  XXXII  of  this  volume  shows  the  two  larvae 
to  be  not  identical,  but  almost  certainly  congeneric. 

There  are  5  plates  of  photographs  of  larvae,  and  20  of  neurations, 
presumably  drawn  by  Dr.  Packard,  though  this  is  not  stated. 

There  are  56  plates  of  photographs  of  imagines  (and  one  in  the 
text)  in  some  of  which  photographs  of  larvae  and  cocoons  are  also 
presented.  These  are,  one  may  say,  all  very  good ;  in  some  cases  the 
photographer  is  mentioned,  but  this  is  not  so  in  most  cases.  One 
plate  says,  "photographed  by  J.  H.  Watson,"  and  25  plates,  "all 
in  collection  of  J.  H.  Watson,"  were  suppHed  by  Mr.  Watson  (of 
Manchester)  and  are  presumably  photographed  by  him.  Eight  other 
plates  are  of  specimens  in  the  United  States  National  Museum,  and 
selected  for  photography  by  Dr.  H.  G.  Dyar. 

There  are  34  text  figures,  generally  of  details  of  spines,  hairs 
and  other  skin  armatures,  and  there  are  not  a  few  of  these  on  the 
larval  plates.  These  emphasise  the  outstanding  value  of  the  book, 
as  giving  structural  and  other  details  of  larvae  in  their  various 
instars. 

Structural  and  other  details  of  other  stages  are  features  of  most 
of  the  life  histories  given,  and  are  occasionally  illustrated. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known,  that  in  Natal  the  natives  do  (or 
used  to)  make  anklets  of  the  cocoons  of  Argema  viimoscB,  a  number 
being  sewn  on  monkey  skin,  and  with  one  or  more  small  stones  in 
each  cocoon,  "  rattle  in  a  most  delightful  way  "  (p.  179). 

Professor  Cockerell  appears  to  have  edited  the  work  with  great 
efficiency  and  discretion,  adding  what  is  necessary  to  make  things 
clear  and  connected,  and  yet  in  no  case  obtruding  on  you  the  fact 
that  there  is  an  Editor.  T.  A.  C. 
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Edward  A.  Waterhouse. 


This  most  amiable  man  and  respected  British  entomologist 
passed  away  on  February  2nd,  in  his  sixty-sixth  year,  after  a  painful 
illness,  the  victim  of  a  somewhat  sudden  attack  of  cancer. 

He  was  a  member  of  a  family  inseparably  connected  with  the  study 
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of  our  coleoptera.  His  father,  George  Robert  Waterhouse,  is 
well  remembered  by  his  '  Catalogue  of  British  Coleoptera.'  His 
brother,  Charles  Owen,  is  a  coleopterist  of  renown  ;  his  other 
brother,  Frederick  H.,  has  also  been  an  ardent  collector,  while  his 
late  brother-in-law,  E.  C.  Eye,  was  a  recognised  authority  on  the 
subject.  Beside  the  atmosphere  of  such  an  entomological  family 
circle,  our  deceased  friend  has  often  told  the  present  writer  of  ento- 
mological suppers  given  by  his  father,  when  old-time  workers — such 
as  Dr.  Power — gathered  round  the  table.  He  was  thus  reared  among 
coleopterists,  and  where  anything  but  enthusiasm  was  impossible. 
Often  when  he  has  joined  me  on  angling  and  other  rambles,  he  has 
frequently  recognised  spots  as  \vhere  he  had  accompanied  his  father 
on  collecting  visits  years  before. 

He  was  for  some  time  entomological  curator  to  the  Marquis  of 
Ripon,  and  was  for  several  years  engaged  in  the  City  on  business 
pursuits,  where  he  nearly  achieved  prosperity,  which  was  only  pre- 
vented by  one  of  those  recurrent  financial  blizzards  which  wreck  so 
many  promising  campaigns.  It  was  in  the  City  and  in  early  days 
that  he  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  late  George  Verrall ;  they 
collected  together  at  Rannoch  and  elsewhere,  while  the  friendship 
was  never  broken. 

Edward  Waterhouse  published  and  recorded  very  little,  his  great 
service  to  British  entomology  was  reliable  information  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  any  enquirer.  He  was  frequently  consulted,  and  his  great 
familiai'lty  with  these  insects,  combined  with  his  wonderful  memory 
and  recognition  of  species,  was  seldom  at  fault ;  if  he  did  not  iden- 
tify at  sight,  it  was  not  long  before  the  names  of  both  genus 
and  species  were  forthcoming.  As  a  collector  he  added  two  species 
to  the  British  list,  viz.,  Quedius  brevicornis,  Th.  (1871)  and  Adrasttis 
jnisilliis,  F.  (1888),  while  among  his  rare  captures  may  be  mentioned 
Nycetophagus  fulvicolUs,  F.,  Acylophorus  glabricollis,  Boisd.,  Hylo- 
trupes  bajulus,  L.,  Clytiis  arenatus,  L.,  Lamia  textor,  F.,  Anisotoma 
picea,  111.,  and  Bruchus  pecticornis,  L.  He  also  made  a  very  fine 
collection  of  vars.  of  Coccinellidae.  As  Mr.  H.  Donisthorpe — who 
has  given  me  these  particulars — remarks,  "  He  was  a  very  sound 
Celeopterist  and  a  first-rate  collector."  His  knowledge  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  Coleoptera,  for  of  British  insects  in  general  he  had  a 
good  and  first-hand  familiarity.  He  occupied  a  trustworthy  and 
recognised  position  in  the  entomological  setting  and  distributing  room 
of  the  British  Museum,  and  of  his  technic  it  could  be  said  that  no 
specimen  was  too  badly  damaged  for  him  to  restore,  and  none  too 
minute  for  him  to  set  out. 

It  w'as,  however,  his  unique  personality  that  endeared  him  to  his 
many  friends  and  enlisted  the  regard  of  all  who  met  him.  He  had 
the  most  delightful  veneer  of  Bohemianism  over  a  character  that 
comprised  an  almost  puritanical  rectitude  and  sincerity.  In  recrea- 
tion he  was  known  as  a  more  than  average  amateur  in_the  game  of 
billiards,  and  in  the  late  sixties  and  seventies  was  well  known  at 
Kilpack's  (now  only  a  memory)  as  a  good  player  at  bowls. 

He  will  be  more  than  missed  by  many  personal  friends,  and  by 
none  more  than  the  writer  of  this  notice.  W.  L.  D. 
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NOTES  ON  SOME  SPEING  AND  AUTUMN  BUTTEEFLIES 
OF   CANNES  AND   THE   NEIGHBOUEHOOD. 

By  H.  Eowland-Brown,  M.A.,  F.E.S. 

My  correspondent,  Mr.  C.  Morris,  of  Le  Cannet,  has  kindly 
furnished  me  with  an  annotated  list  of  the  butterflies  coming 
within  his  observation  in  the  Alpes-Maritimes  at  Cannes,  and 
to  the  north  of  it  as  far  as  Grasse;  westward  to  the  Esterel;  and 
eastward  to  Vence,  and  the  Gorge  du  Loup. 

British  entomologists  who  have  collected  in  these  regions 
will  be  interested  with  a  detailed  account  of  the  rarer  species 
observed  by  a  resident  in  so  far  as  he  throws  fresh  light  on  the 
reputed  captures  of  the  past,  especially  as  regards  the  autumn 
emergences  less  often  displayed  to  those  of  us  familiar  enough 
with  the  early  spring  Lepidoptera  of  the  Department. 

Since  Milliere's  day  and  the  publication  of  his  *  Catalogue 
Eaisonne  desLepidopteres  des  Alpes-Maritimes'  (Paris,  1871-75), 
and  the  Supplements  thereto  (1883-87),  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cannes  has  altered  greatly  for  the  worse  from  the 
entomological  point  of  view,  as  was  even  the  case  when  Dr. 
Chapman  w^as  making  his  observations  there  in  the  spring  of 
1899  {cp.  '  Entomologist's  Eecord,'  vol.  xi).  Always  a  favourite 
winter  and  spring  resort  for  our  countrymen,  and  likely  to  be  one 
of  the  first  Eiviera  places  revisited  when  the  war  is  over,  large 
areas  of  once  productive  land  have  been  enclosed  and  built  over,  with 
the  inevitable  result  that  some  of  the  finest  collecting  ground  is 
no  more,  and  the  local  forms  and  species  which  haunted  them 
have  disappeared.  With  this  and  the  outlying  region  Mr.  Morris 
has  made  himself  familiar,  collecting  with  Mr.  Tucker  in  the  past 
few  years  from  February  to  about  June  10th,  returning  generally 
during  the  first  week  of  October.  Where  not  otherwise  recorded, 
therefore,  dates  are  from  February  to  June  10th. 

HESPERiiDiE. — Since  Milliere  wrote,  this  much  debated  Family 
has  been,  so  to  speak,  reorganised  and  classified,  and  we  are  now 
able,  thanks  to  the  zealous  work  of  M.  Charles  Oberthiir,  Dr. 
T.  A.  Chapman,  Dr.  J.  Eeverdin,  and  others  to  determine  with 
some  accuracy  the  species  actually  occurring  at  Cannes  and  other 
places  on  the  Eiviera.     Mr.  Morris  includes  the  following: — 
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Carcharodiis  alcecs  var.  australis. — According  to  Tutt,  the 
local  form. 

C.  althfece. — This  butterfly  is  not  included  in  Milliere's  lists. 
Dr.  Chapman  records  a  pupa  found  near  Cannes  on  March  6th, 
1899.  In  the  mountains  of  the  Basses-Alpes  it  seldom  emerges 
before  mid-July. 

C.  hoeticus  (=  marruhii  Ebr.  in  litt.). — This  species,  formerly 
regarded  as  a  variety  of  althaa,  but  separated  by  Dr.  Eeverdin 
('Bull.Ent.  Soc.  France,'  1911,  pp.  335-36),*  occurs  at  Cannes, 
but  does  not  appear  to  have  been  identified  by  Mr.  Morris. 

C.  lavatene. — Not  common,  confirming  Mr.  Powell's,  and 
Mr.  Warburg's  observations  ('  Entomologist,'  xxii,  p.  257). 

Hesperia  sides. — I  have  some  examples  in  my  collection  from 
Cannes  labelled  June  1891,  taken  by  Miss  Fountaine.  M. 
Oberthiir  also  records  it  from  the  Esterel,  near  Cannes. 

H.  carthami. — Mr.  Bromilow  ('  Butterflies  of  the  Riviera,' 
p.  103)  declares,  curiously  enough,  that  in  the  Alpes-Maritimes 
this  is  an  alpine  species,  and  does  not  occur  on  the  coast.  It 
appears  to  be  fairly  common  at  Cannes. 

[H.  alveus. — Mr.  Morris  includes  this  in  his  list.  I  venture 
to  suggest  that  it  is  probably  a  large  form  of  the  following  species, 
alveus  being  now  recognised  as  a  mountain  species,  w^hich 
would  in  any  case  bardly  be  out  before  July.] 

H.  armoricanus. — Mr.  Morris  quotes  with  a  ?,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  that  he  has  rightly  identified  the  species  which  Dr. 
Eeverdin  records  from  Cagnes,  at  no  great  distance,  on  May  14th, 
1908. 

H.  onopordi. — Appears  to  be  quite  common  in  May  at  this 
point  of  the  Eiviera.  I  have  seen  many  examples  from  Cannes 
and  neighbourhood. 

H.  vialvoides. — Mr.  Morris  not  unnaturally  reports  iJ.  waZr^, 
but  Dr.  Eeverdin  ('  Bull.  Soc.  Lepid.  Geneve,'  vol.  ii,  fasc.  2, 
August,  1911)  demonstrates  the  absence  of  malvce  in  the  Alpes- 
Maritimes,  while  recording  the  presence  of  malvoides  at  Cannes, 
April  20tb,  1911,  and  Vence,  May  16th,  1910. 

[Pyrgiis  tessellum.  —  As  tbere  are  records  for  this  east- 
European  Hesperiid  in  the  south  of  France,  and  Milliere 
actually  reports  it  at  Cannes  **in  May  and  June,  rare,"  it  may 
be  as  well  to  state  at  once  that  there  is  no  reliable  authority 
for  the  occurrence.  In  fact,  when  I  wrote  some  time  since  to 
Mr.  Harold  Powell  of  Hyeres  for  information,  he  replied  that 
he  had  never  come  across  it  in  the  Yar,  or  anywhere  else  on 
the  French  Mediterranean  littoral,  and  that  no  doubt  it  had 
been  misnamed  by  collectors  who  identified  with  it  H.  carthami. 
or  even  P.  proto.  An  investigation  of  the  authorities  reveals 
the  root  and  origin  of  the  legend.     Boisduval,  in  his  '  Index 

M.  Lacreuze  of  Geneva  has  demoustrated  that  the  appendages  of  the 
female  also  differ  {loc.  cit.). 
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Methodicus '  (1829),  p.  16,  under  Genus  Hesperia,  Lat.,  Och,, 
includes  '*  Tessellum,  H.,  Och.  .  .  .  Galloprov,"  but,  as 
Duponchel  points  out,  both  Godart  and  Ochsenbeimer  had 
confused  tessellum  with  carthami,  and  appHed  the  name  of 
a  South  Piussian  species  to  the  not  uncommon  Hesperiid 
of  the  "  Galloprov."  Ochsenbeimer  repaired  this  error  (tom.  iv. 
suppl.  p.  157,  no.  3.  1816),  but  though  Cantener,  usually 
very  accurate  ('  Lepids.  PJiopal.  des  Haut-Rhin.,  etc.',  p.  149, 
1834),  accepts  tessellum  as  a  French  insect,  and  describes  carthami 
separately,  neither  Boisduval  norMilliere  {loc.  cit.  Suppl.)  noticed 
the  duplication,  and  as  neither  mentions  carthami  in  their  lists, 
it  is  a  natural  deduction  that  they  continued,  at  tbeir  respective 
epochs,  to  regard  the  French  carthami  as  properly  named 
tessellum.  Meanwhile,  Duponchel  unconsciously  contributed  to 
the  perpetuation  of  the  mistake  by  announcing  that  he  had 
received  from  the  Comte  de  Saporta  a  Hesperiid,  described  in  his 
^Supplement'  (tom.  i.,  1832)  under  alveus/^  which,  might  very 
■well  have  been  the  true  tessellum  (la  quelle  pourrait  bien  etre  le 
veritable  tessellum),"  although  it  did  not  conform  entirely  to 
Ochsenheimer's  description,  still  less  to  Hiibner's  figures  (469, 
470)  of  the  latter.  This  tessellum-\ike  alveus  M.  Oberthlir 
identifies  with  his  Hesperia  foulquieri — at  all  events,  Duponchel's 
description  closely  tallies  with  it.  We  have,  therefore,  no  evidence 
that  H.  tessellum  ever  occurred  in  France,  and  it  need  scarcely  be 
added  that  M.  Oberthur,  in  '  Lepid.  Comparee,'  fasc.  iv.,  where 
he  enumerates  the  French  Hesperiids,  ignores  altogether  the 
tessellum  of  the  Alpes-Maritimes,  and  of  the  Var  (de  Boormans), 
Mr.  Bromilow  merely  repeats  Milliere's  error.*] 

P.  proto  does  noc  apparently  come  as  far  east  along  the 
Eiviera  as  Cannes. 

[P,  orbifer. — Writing  in  the  *  Entomologist,'  vol.  xxii.,  p.  257, 
Mr.  Warburg  says  :  "  I  do  not  think  we  take  it  "  at  Cannes.] 

I  should  not  have  reverted  to  this  remark,  unless  Dr.  Siepi, 
a  recognised  authority  on  the  Lepidoptera  of  Marseilles  and  the 
Bouche-du-Rhone,  had  given  a  circumstantial  account  of  the 
capture  of  this  central  and  east  European  Hesperiid  in  his 
careful  work  on  the  Lepidoptera  of  the  Department  ('  Ann.  Mus. 
Hist.  Nat.,  Marseille,'  1904-5,  p.  43).     He  states  that  P.  orbifer 

*  Another  entomological  legend  of  tlie  Family  which  has  been  handed 
down  through  a  centm-y  or  more  of  writers  is  that  which  locates  Cyclo- 
pides  silvius  Enoch,  in  Piedmont.  As  late  as  Kane's  '  European 
Butterflies '  (1885)  the  Fenestrella  Mountains  are  cited  as  a  haunt  of  this 
essentially  northern  butterfly — being  the  locality  originally  recorded  for 
his  Papilio  silvius  by  de  Prunner  ('Lepid.  Pedemontana,'  p.  67.  1798), 
though  Ghiliani,  who  completelj'  mastered  Eambiir's  lucid  diagnosis  of 
the  Hesperiids,  is  silent  on  the  subject  ('  Elenco  dei  Lepid.  degli  State 
Sardi').  De  Prunner's  silvius  reads  not  unlike  an  aberration  of  C. 
palaemon  in  which  the  yellow  ground-colour  predominates  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  black. — ?  Tutt's  ab.  No.  G  =  lutea-excessa  ('Brit.  Butterflies,'  vol.  i., 
p.  193). 
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occurs  in  June  and  July  in  the  Vallee  de  Pons  and  the  Valle& 
de  Cuges,  and  at  the  "  glaciere  du  Pic  de  Bretagne."  Common 
in  some  parts  of  Italy,  and  in  Hungary,  there  is  still  no  other 
authentic  French  record  for  it,  and  it  will  be  gratifying  to  hear 
from  Dr.  Siepi,  when  time  and  opportunity  permit,  that  he  is 
satisfied  with  his  identification,  in  view  of  the  general  clearing- 
up  of  the  group  to  which  I  have  already  referred.  M.  Oberthiir,. 
in  a  short  notice  of  the  butterfly,  refers  neither  to  the  above 
notice,  nor  to  the  Italian  localities  ('  Lepid.  Comparee,'  fasc.  vi 
(1912)  p.  77). 

P.  sao. — Very  variable,  and,  as  Eambur  said  of  it  long  ago  in 
Andalusia,  "  un  veritable  prot6e  pour  les  couleurs  et  le  dessin 
des  ailes  inferieures." 

The  rest  of  the  Hesperiids  call  for  no  further  remark  here 
until  we  reach  : 

Parnara  nostrodamus. — Mr.  Morris  writes  that  he  has  never 
seen  this  species  at  Cannes,  but  the  late  M.  Constant  announced 
('  Ann.  Soc.  France,'  1887,  p.  clxxxv)  that  on  September  27th, 
1887,  he  captured  a  specimen  at  rest  on  a  blade  of  Andropogon 
hirsutum,  evidently  freshly  emerged,  quite  close  to  his  villa  at 
Golfe  Juan.     This  was  hailed  as  the  first  recorded  species  in 
France,  but  it  seems  that,  either  in  the  preceding  year,  or  earlier, 
Dr.  Coulon  had  discovered  nostrodamus  somewhat  further  east  at 
Eze,  near  Nice,  where  several  examples  were  taken  by  him  and 
Wagner  in  October  (Lepid.  des  Alijes-Maritimes,  2^  Supplement 
Milhere.   signed   Cannes   1886,  Addenda,  p.   81).     Finally,  M. 
Oberthiir  tells  us  that  M.  Decoster  found  it  at  Meutone,  still 
further  east,  at  some  date  unstated.    In  other  southern  countries 
it  appears  to  be  double  brooded,  emerging  from  May  to  October 
{cp.  Frionnet,  Premiers  Etats  des  Lepid s.  Fran9ais  Ehopalocera, 
p.  276,  who  credits  Milliere  with  Cannes  records).     But  there 
has    been    considerable   confusion    between    this    sjjecies   and 
P.  lefehvrei  (which  is  not  a  French  insect),  and  we  must  await 
further  information  upon  its  biology.     At  all  events,  it  is  clear 
that  the  butterfly  has  been  taken  in  the  autumn  in  this  one 
favoured  Department. 

(To  be  continued.) 


NEW    HYBEIDS    IN    THE    BISTONIN.E. 

By  J.  W.  H.  Hakrison,  B.Sc. 

Since  my  last  list  of  Biston  hybrids,  published  in  the  '  Ento- 
mologist '  for  July,  1910,  each  year  has  produced  its  quota  of 
new  hybrids,  and  my  experiments  have  become  more  extensive 
than  ever.     The  result  is  that  I  am  practically  overwhelmed 
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with  an  enormous  mass  of  observations  which  awaits  pubHca- 
tion,  and  is  held  up  owing  to  the  war.  A  very  brief  resume 
of  these  results  is  therefore  given  here  in  order  to  clear 
the  air,  as  it  were,  for  this  year's  experiments,  which  have 
already  commenced.  Although  three  of  the  hybrids  have  been 
discussed  to  some  extent  in  'Lepidopterologie  Comparee,'  fasc.vii, 
they  are  included  here,  as  that  work  is  not  generally  accessible 
to  English  readers. 

(a)  Peimary  Hybrids. 

(1)  Lycia  hyh.  huloveci  =  L.  hirtaria  <?  x  Ithysia  grcecaria^  . 
<'Lep.  Comp.,'  fasc.  vii,  p.  120). 

Like  all  other  hybrids,  in  which  a  male  of  the  genus  Lycia 
and  a  female  of  the  genus  Ithysia  are  involved,  this  hybrid  only 
exists  in  the  male  sex. 

(2)  Lycia  hyb.  arethusa  =  L. hirtaria  (?  x  Poecilopsis  isabellce  2  • 
Both  sexes  are  produced,  and  in  equal  numbers. 

(3)  Lycia  hyh.  icallacei=  Lycia  hirtaria  3  x  Poecilopsis  lap- 
yon  aria  2  . 

This  likewise  produces  the  sexes  in  equal  numbers.  The 
females  are  rather  like  those  of  the  cross  between  hirtaria  and 
zonaria. 

(4)  Lycia  hyb.  Jietcheri  =  L.  hirtaria  <?  x  P.  rachelce  2  . 
Interesting  as  being  a  cross  between  a  Canadian  species  and 

a  European  one.  Called  after  the  late  Dr.  Fletcher,  Dominion 
Entomologist,  who  introduced  me  to  the  species  racheUe. 

(5)  Poecilopsis  hyb.  gihsoni  =  P.  racheUe  $  x  zonaria  $  . 

Of  the  same  nature  as  tbe  last  form.  Named  after  Mr. 
Arthur  Gibson,  Assistant  Entomologist,  who  has  assisted  me 
with  "  raw"  material  for  my  experiments. 

(6)  Poecilopsis  hyb.  viargiieritce  =  Poecilopsis  ponionaria  $  x 
Poecilopsis  rachelce  2  . 

(7)  Poecilopsis    hyb.   henrici  =^  P.  isahella  3  x  P.   rachelce  ?  . 
These  two  forms  are  named  after  the  children  of  a  friend  who 

has  been  of  invaluable  assistance  in  getting  me  material — help 
which,  I  hope,  will  be  continued  after  the  war. 

(8)  Poecilopsis  hyb.  Christiana  =  P.  pomonaria  <?  x  P.  isa- 
bella  2  . 

Produces  both  sexes,  and  in  approximately  equal  numbers. 

(9)  Paxilopsis  hyb.  robsoni  =  P.  isabellce  $  x  P.  pomonaria  ?  . 
Like  the  last,  has  both  sexes  in  equal  numbers,  but  is  much 

more  prone  to  "  lying  over." 

(10)  Poecilopsis  hyb.  heslopi  =  P.  pomonaria  ^  x  P.  lappoii- 
aria  2  . 

A  sturdy  and  strong  hybrid  with  both  sexes  and,  in  spite  of 
its  parentage,  showing  no  signs  of  lying  over. 

(11)  Ithysia  hyb.  criddlei  =  I.  zonaria  3  'X-P.  rachelce  2  . 
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The  hybrids  involving  Pa'cilopsis  rachelce  I  owe  to  my  friend, 
Mr.  Norman  Griddle,  of  Treesbank,  Manitoba,  whose  efforts  to 
get  me  living  females  of  the  species  shipped  in  safety  to  England 
have  been  untiring. 

(b)  Secondary  and  Other  Hybrids. 

(12)  Pcecilojjsis  hyh.  felkeli  =  P.  hjh.  christiancs  3  x  P.  hyb. 
rohsoni  ?  . 

(13)  Pa'cilopsis  hyb.  proxima  ^  P.  hyb.  rohsoni  3  x  P.  hyb. 
Christiana  $  . 

Both  of  these  hybrids  were  easily  obtained  and  fairly  easily 
reared,  the  former  being  the  more  fertile  cross  and  the  latter  the 
stronger. 

(14)  Poxilopsis  hyb.  confusa  =  P.  hyb.  heslopi  <?  x  P.  hyb. 
christiancB   ?  . 

(15)  Poecilopsis  hyb.  mixta  =  P.  hyb.  heslopi  3  x  Ithysia 
zonaria    ?  . 

These  two  crosses  are  noteworthy,  inasmuch  as  they  are  the 
first  Biston  crosses  reared  containing  three  species.  Another 
noteworthy  point  is  the  fact  that,  although  the  hybrid  2  of 
heslopi  was  absolutely  sterile,  on  the  contrary  the  male  was 
fertile.  The  latter  cross,  as  is  usual  when  the  male  is  of  the 
genus  Pa'cilopsis  and  the  female  of  the  genus  Ithysia,  produced 
no  female. 

(16)  Pa'cilopsis  hyb.  connexa  =  P.  hyb.  christiancB  3  X  Ithysia 
zonaria  ?  . 

The  last  remark  of  the  preceding  paragraph  applies  to  this 
likewise. 

(17)  Pa'cilopsis  hyb.  laricis  =  P.  hyb.  cJiristiance  3  ^  P- 
isahellce   ?  . 

Eemarkable  as  the  onlv  hvbrid  which  fed  on  larch,  the  food 
of  P.  isabellce.     The  others  always  refused  it. 

(18)  Poicilopsis  hyb.  invcrsa  =  P.  hyb.  christiame  3  X  P. 
hyb.  margueritce  $  . 

(19)  Pa'cilopsis  hyb.  reversa  =  P.  hyb.  margueritce  3  X  P- 
hyb.  christiancB   $  . 

(20)  Pcecilopsis   hyb.    hrooksi  =:  Poecilopsis  pomonaria    3  x 
Lycia  hyb.  lydzii   $    ('  Lep.  Comp.,'  fasc.  vii). 

Of  great  importance,  as  up  to  the  present  this  cross  has 
yielded  gynandromorphs  only. 

(21)  Pa'cilop)sis  hyb.  hulli  =  P.  hyb.  himii  S  ^^  L.  hirtaria  ?  . 
Produces,  in  spite  of  its  curious  pupse,  both  sexes. 

(22)  Poecilopsis  hyb.  interjauna  =  P.  hyb.  confusa  3  ^  P- 
rachelce. 

Contains,  as  will  be  seen,  four  species. 

(23)  Lycia  hyb.  hurrousi  =  L.  hyb.  2)il^ii  3  X  L.  hirtaria  ?  . 
Produces  both  sexes  in  equal  numbers. 
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(24)  Lycia  hyb.  adkini  =  L.  hyb.  burrowsi  ^  X  L.  hirtaria  ?  . 
Very  like  pure  hirtaria,  as  one  would  expect. 

(c)  Other  Eesults. 

I  have  interbred  in  the  following  pairings  with  satisfactory 
results. 

P.  hyb.  christiaiKB  <?  x  P.  hyb.  christiance   ?  . 

P.  hyb.  rohsoni  ^  X  P.  hyb.  robsoni   2  . 

{P.  hyb.  christiance  <?  X  P.  christianoi  $  )  (?  x  P.  christi- 
ancE   5  . 

In  all  these  three  cases  segregation  on  Mendelian  lines 
occurred,  but  the  numbers  reared,  except  in  the  first  case,  were 
too  few  to  admit  of  any  conclusions  being  formed. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  I  got  the  cross  Lycia  hyb.  felkeli  ^ 
x  L.  hirtaria   ?  . 

This  produced  fertile  ova,  but  the  little  larvae  died  in  the  egg. 

As  soon  as  an  opportunity  presents  itself,  I  intend  to  publish 
a  detailed  account  of  the  above  hybrids.  The  great  obstacle  to 
this  is  the  impossibility  of  publishing  such  a  great  amount  of 
material  in  a  magazine. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  only  repeat  my  thanks  to  the  following 
friends  for  help  with  the  ova  of  the  pure  species :  Messrs. 
E.  Adkin  (Lewisham),  G.  Brooks  (Friern  Barnet),  Anton 
Bulovec  (Laibach),  N.  Griddle  (Treesbank),  E.  J.  Denham 
(Acocks  Green),  H.  E.  Lange  (Freiberg),  and  to  Herr  Felkel 
(Innsbruck). 
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By  H.  Worsley  Wood. 

Mr.  Sackville  recorded  in  the  '  Entomologist '  for  June, 
1912  (p.  181),  the  capture  at  Wimbledon  of  a  yellow  form  of 
Brephos  jmrthenias,  and  quoted  '  Moths  of  the  British  Isles,'  ii, 
p.  98,  as  to  its  rarity.  From  this  locality  in  the  same  year,  and 
again  in  the  three  following  years,  I  took  one  example  of  this 
aberration.  In  addition  to  these  one  was  taken  by  Mr.  Pugsley 
in  1914,  and  in  1915  Messrs.  W.  Austin  and  H.  J.  Lee  took  one 
each.  All  these  insects  except  Mr.  Sackville's,  which  I  have  not 
seen,  were  males.  Last  year  the  collecting  ground  was  worked 
daily  by  a  number  of  my  friends  over  the  whole  period  of  the 
insect's  emergence,  but  only  those  recorded  above  were  seen  or 
captured.  The  light  under  surface  of  this  form  gives  the  insect 
a  totally  distinct  appearance  on  the  wing,  and  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  anyone  having  once  seen  it  to  overlook  it.  Of  many 
hundreds  of  specimens  caught,  examined,  and  released  last  year 
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I  only  found  one  which  could  in  any  way  be  regarded  as  a  form 
intermediate  between  type  and  var.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  in  how  many  of  its  many  haunts  this  yellow  form  occurs 
regularly. 

The  form  has  not  been  named,  and  the  only  named  variety  in 
this  country  appears  to  be  Tutt's  ab.  Nigra  from  a  solitary  example 
in  the  Dale  collection. 

Brephos  pai'thenias  ah.  flava,  n.  ab. 

Fore  wings  grey-brown  without  any  trace  of  the  reddish 
suffusion  of  the  typical  Parthenias.  Hind  wings  a  pale  clear 
yellow  without  any  trace  of  orange  colour.  Under  surface  pale 
yellow,  markings  as  in  the  typical  insect.  "Wimbledon  Common  : 
Type,  a  c?  captured  March  27th,  1912,  in  my  collection. 


MELANIC   COSYMBIA    (EPHYIIA)   PENDULARIA. 

By  H.  Worsley  Wood. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  London  Natural  History  Society 
two  collectors  exhibited  between  them  three  examples  of  a  melanic 
form  of  Cosymhia  ijendularia.  Two  of  the  insects  were  from  the 
Oxshott  district  in  1915,  the  other  from  Haslemere  in  1911.  The 
following  is  a  description  of  this  very  distiuctive  form  : 

Cosymhia  'pendidaria  ab.  iiigro-roseata,  n.  ab. 

Ground  colour  of  all  wings  black,  cross  lines  whitish,  space 
between  inner  and  outer  cross-lines  of  fore  wings  reddish. 
Haslemere  :  Type,  a  ^  bred  from  larva,  May  16th,  1911,  by 
Mr.  W.  B.  Pratt. 


NEW    SPECIES   OF    DEEPANID/E   AND   NOCTUID.E 

FKOM   FORMOSA. 

By  a.  E.  Wileman,  F.E.S. 

Drepanid^. 

Phalacra  kagiensu,  sp.  n. 

(J.  Fore  wings  slightly  hollowed  below  apex,  angled  about 
middle  ;  whitish,  powdered  and  suffused  with  pale  brown ;  medial 
and  postmedial  lines  blackish,  each  excurved,  approximating  towards 
dorsum,  space  between  the  lines  darker  suffused,  especially  on  the 
dorsal  area,  where  the  veins  are  blackish ;  discoidal  spot  and  a  dot  at 
lower  angle  of  cell  black  ;  subterminal  line  blackish,  wavy  ;  black 
marks  on  the  veins  before  termen,  those  towards  tornus  in  a  dark 
brownish  lunular  patch.     Hind  wings  crenulate,  deeply  notched  below 
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apex  ;  whitish,  powdered  with  pale  brown,  discoidal  spot  black,  a 
smaller  spot  at  lower  end  of  the  cell ;  antemedial  line  dark  brown, 
wavj',  diffuse,  not  continued  to  costa ;  postmedial  line  dark  brown, 
double,  wavy  ;  several  diffuse  dark  brown  transverse  lines  on  the 
terminal  area  ;  black  marks  on  the  veins  before  termen.  Underside 
whitish  suffused  and  powdered  with  brown,  discoidal  marks  as  above  ; 
all  the  wings  have  a  dark  brown  postmedial  line  and  subterminal 
band. 

9  .  Apex  of  fore  wings  rather  more  produced  and  the  angle  at 
naiddle  more  acute ;  the  hind  wings  more  deeply  notched  below 
apex,  slightly  angled  about  middle. 

Expanse,  3i  millim. 

Collection  number,  632. 

One  example  of  each  sex.  The  male  from  Kagi,  x\ugust21st, 
1905  (on  the  plains),  and  the  female  from  Kanshirei  (1000  feet), 
April  12th,  1908. 

Near  P.  excisa,  Hampson. 

N0CTUID.E. 
Enispa  hilineata,  sp.  n. 

(J .  Head  brown,  white  between  antennae,  the  latter  ciliated  white 
at  base  ;  thorax  and  abdomen  rather  greyish-brown,  the  latter  white 
at  base.  Fore  wings  greyish  brown,  costa  darker  edged  witli  white 
beyond  the  middle  ;  antemedial  and  postmedial  lines  whitish,  indis- 
tinct ;  the  postmedial  slightly  excurved,  and  indented  above  dorsum  ; 
-discoidal  dot  and  points  on  the  termen  black.  Hind  wings  greyish 
brown,  discoidal  dot  blackish,  line  beyond  whitish  and  slightly 
sinuous  ;  terminal  line  black,  interrupted.  Underside  whitish,  fore 
wings  suffused  and  the  hind  wings  freckled  with  fuscous  ;  all  the 
wings  have  a  dusky  discoidal  spot  and  a  transverse  line  beyond. 

Expanse,  18  millim. 

Collection  number,  1628. 

A  male  specimen  from  Kanshirei,  May  7th,  1907.  There 
lire  two  specimens  from  Formosa  (Wileman)  in  the  British 
Museum ;  both  of  these  are  smaller  in  expanse  and  have  a 
larger  discoidal  mark  on  the  fore  wings. 

Comes  nearest  to  E.  leucosticta,  Hampson. 

Plecoptera  {?)  ximhrosa,  sp.  n. 

^ .  Head  and  thorax  ochreous  brown  mixed  with  darker  greyish 
brown ;  antennte  fasciculate ;  abdomen  pale  brown,  flecked  with 
darker.  Fore  wings  ochreous  brown,  flecked  with  darker,  medial  and 
basal  area  transversely  clouded  with  dusky  ;  antemedial  line  blackish, 
sinuous;  postmedial  line  blackish,  wavy,  indented  before  dorsum; 
discoidal  dot  pale  ;  terminal  area  dusky,  traversed  by  an  indistinct 
and  irregular  band  of  the  ground  colour  ;  a  wdiite  point  follow^ed  by 
a  dark  dot  at  end  of  the  veins  ;  fringes  dusky,  paler  at  base.  Hind 
wings  fuscous,  wavy,  terminal  line  and  tornal  cloud  ochreous  brown. 
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Underside  pale  brown  suffused  with  darker ;  all  the  wings  have  a 
blackish  discoidal  mark  and  transverse  line  beyond. 
Expanse,  38  milhm.  cJ  ;  44  milHm.  ?  . 

Collection  number,  1873  $  ,  1501   $  . 

A  male  specimen  from  Arizan,  June,  1908  (7300  feet),  and  a 
female  from  Kanshirei,  July,  1908  (1000  feet). 

Diomea  stellata,  sp.  n. 

^  .  Head  dark  brown,  palpi  reddish  brown,  darker  above  ;  thorax 
reddish  brown,  darker  in  front ;  abdomen  paler  brown.  Fore  wings 
cinnamon  brown  suffused  and  clouded  with  blackish  on  terminal 
two-thirds  ;  a  white  mark  in  the  cell  and  one  just  below  ;  antemedial 
line  black,  obhque,  slightly  excurved,  thickened  above  middle, 
bifurcate  on  costa  ;  postmedial  Hne  black,  broad  on  costa,  thence 
slender  and  serrated,  some  white  dots  on  it,  followed  by  a  transverse 
series  of  white  dots  ;  terminal  line  black,  arched,  preceded  by  a  black 
triangular  cloud  about  middle  ;  fringes  cinnamon  brown  mixed  with 
blackish.  Hind-wings  fuscous  brown,  subterminal  band  paler; 
terminal  line  black,  arched.  Underside  pale  brown  suffused  with 
fuscous  ;  all  the  wings  have  two  black  or  blackish  transverse  Hues 
and  the  fore  wings  have  black  discoidal  spot. 

Expanse,  34  millim. 

Collection  number,  1689. 

A  male  specimen  from  Arizan,  Jmie,  1908. 

Paragona  duhia,  sp.  n. 

cJ  .  Head,  thorax,  and  abdomen  light  brown  ;  antennae  with  long 
ciUae.  Fore  wings  whitish  tinged  with  light  brown  on  basal  and 
terminal  areas,  also  along  the  costa  ;  a  dark  brown  mark  on  costal 
area  between  the  base  and  the  sinuous  dusky  antemedial  line ; 
medial  line  dusky,  sinuous,  commencing  in  a  dark  brown  spot  on 
costa;  discoidal  inark  blackish,  linear ;  postmedial  hne  black,  inter- 
rupted towards  costa  ;  subterminal  line  black,  indistinct  towards 
costa ;  area  enclosed  by  postmedial  and  subterminal  lines  dark  brown, 
except  at  costa.     Hincl  wings  and  underside  fuscous. 

Expanse,  22  millim. 

Collection  number,  86. 

A  male  specimen  from  Anping,  June  Stb,  1904  (plains). 

Arasada  kanshireiensis,  nom.  nov. 

This  species  was  described  by  me  as  Hijposada  alhicosfa 
{'  Entom.'  xlvii;  p.  168, 1914).  I  liow  find  that  it  is  referable  to 
the  genus  Arasada,  in  which  there  is  already  a  species  bearing 
the  name  albicosta. 


I 
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NOTES   ON   BEACONID^.— XI* 

The  Tribe  Ehogadides,  with  Additions  to  the  British  List. 

By  Claude  Morley,  F.Z.S.,  &c. 

Our  knowledge  of  this  interesting  Tribe  has  advanced  but 
little  since  the  Eev.  T.  A.  Marshall  dealt  with  it  in  the  Trans. 
Ent.  Soc.  just  thirty  years  ago.  The  frequency  of  many 
species  has  since  that  time  been  enhanced,  and  there  are  a  few 
which  should  be  added  to  our  indigenous  fauna  ;  two  or  three 
Continental  authors  have  placed  the  distinctions  of  the  species 
upon  a  more  scientific  footing,  and  the  general  breeding  that 
has  recently  been  effected  in  England  from  Lepidoptera,  upon 
which  the  species  are  exclusively  parasitic,  render  it  well  to 
revise  the  group. 

The  Ehogadides  may  be  known  from  the  remainder  of 
BraconidcTB  by  the  following  characters  :  Head  transverse,  more 
or  less  constricted  behind  the  eyes  ;  occiput  distinctly  margined  ; 
mandibles  not  divergent  and  in  repose  forming,  with  the  deeply 
emarginate  clypeus,  a  subcircular  aperture  ;  abdomen  sessile, 
with  the  suture  of  the  second-third  segments  inflexible  ;  front 
wings  with  three  cubital  cells  and  the  posterior  {i.  e.  anal) 
nervure  not  interstitial. 

Table  of  Genera. 

(10)  1.  Third  segment  not  elevated  ;  oral  orifice  normal. 

(7)  2.  Suture  of  second-third  segment  distinct  and  crenu- 

late. 

(4)  3.  Palpi   with    3rd    joint    securiform ;    terebra    ^    of 

abdomen       ....         Pelecystoma,  Wesm. 
(3)  4.  Palpi  filiform  throughout ;  terebra  hardly  exserted. 
(6)  5.  First  abscissa  of  radial  nervure  longer  than  2nd ; 

anus  of  $  retracted     .         .         Heterogamus,  Wesm. 

(5)  6.  First  abscissa  of   radius    shorter  than   2nd  ;  anus 

normal  ....         Ehogas,  Nees. 

(2)  7.  Suture  of  second-third  segment  obsolete. 
(9)  8.  Second  cubital   cell   rectangular ;    abdomen  longer 

than  head  and  thorax   .         .         Petalodes,  Wesm. 

(8)  9.  Second  cubital  cell  trapeziform  ;  abdomen  not  longer 

than  head  and  thorax  .         .         Clinocentrus,  Hal. 
(1)  10.  Third  segment  apically  elevated  ;  oral  orifice  obso- 
lete       Ademon,  Hal. 

Pelecystoma  lutea,  Nees. 

A  somewhat  large  and  stout  flavidous  species,  sparingly 
scattered  through  northern  Europe,  but  nowhere  common ; 
it  is  said  to  have  emerged  from  larvae  of  Papilio  Machaon,  Linn. 

*  Cf.  '  Entom.,'  1909,  p.  96  et  '  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,'  1909,  p.  209. 
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With  us  it  is  rare  ;  on  June  7th,  1899,  Tutt  sent  me  two  live 
examples,  which  had  just  emerged  from  an  unkno\yn  Lepi- 
dopteron  near  London  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  following  June 
I  received  another,  taken  by  Dr.  E.  T.  Cassal  at  Ashby,  near 
Doncaster.  The  only  other  species  is  P.  tricolor,  Wesm.,  found 
in  Belgium,  France,  and  Germany ;  both  species  have  been 
raised  from  Cochlidion  limacodes,  Hufn. 


Heterogamus  dispar,  Curt. 

Distinctly  infrequent,  though  commoner  than  the  last  in 
northern  Europe,  extending  to  Helsingborg  in  Sweden.  The 
trieoloured  antennae  of  the  ?  are  distinctive,  and  its  much 
narrower  form  will  distinguish  the  S  from  similar  pale  forms  of 
Aleiodes.  Bignell  found  it  in  Devon,  Marshall  at  Botusfleming 
in  Cornwall,  Cornworthy  in  Devon,  and  Charlton  in  Wilts  ;  and 
Bridgman  says  (Tr.  Norf.  Nat,  Soc,  v,  p.  63)  that  he  swept  two 
$  ?  from  a  lane  bank  on  July  29th,  1889,  at  Earlham,  near 
Norwich.  Piffard  has  given  me  the  female  from  Felden,  near 
Boxmoor,  in  Herts ;  and  I  believe  the  species  to  be  nocturnal, 
like  so  many  other  testaceous  Hymenoptera,  because  I  have 
swept  it  (from  heather)  at  Butts  Lawn,  near  Lyndhurst,  at  dusk 
on  August  6th,  1901,  and  also,  in  the  pitch  dark,  long  after  dusk, 
in  Herringswell  Fen,  Suffolk,  on  August  21st,  1905.  It  has  not 
yet  been  bred,  though  some  connection  with  larches  is  suggested. 

Rhogas,  Nees. 

The  species  of  this  genus,  and  perhaps  of  the  whole  tribe,  are 
remarkable  and  unique  among  parasitic  Hymenoptera  in  that 
they  slay  their  host  when  it  has  lived  long  enough  for  them 
themselves  to  attain  the  full-fed  condition.  Thus  quite  small 
Poplar  Hawk  larvae  are  found  dead,  which  in  other  circumstances 
would  have  attained  the  pupal  state  when  attacked  by  the  largest 
Ichneumon.  In  every  instance  the  host  remains  attached  to  the 
food-plant ;  its  skin  hardens  and  protects  the  enclosed  Pihogas, 
which  in  my  own  experience  is  always  a  solitary  parasite.  The 
distortion  of  the  host's  skin  during  induration  renders  post 
mortem  determination  impossible.  Marshall's  tables  of  the 
species  of  this  genus  were  founded  far  too  much  upon  mere 
coloration,  and  he  himself  owns  the  difficulty  of  seizing  constant 
characters  to  distinguish  insects,  so  variable  in  this  very  respect. 
In  1892  Prof.  C.  G.  Thomson,  of  Lund,  published  {'  Opusc.  Ent.' 
xvi,  pp.  1659-82)  an  excellent  account  of  such  species  as  were 
known  to  him ;  and  with  this  I  have  attempted  to  amalgamate 
the  remainder  of  the  palsearctic  kinds,  by  no  means  an  easy  task, 
because  the  divisional  characters  employed  by  him  had  not 
previously  been  noticed  in  descriptions. 
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A  Table  of  Pal^aectic  Species. 

(38)   1.  Hind  calcaria  longer  than  a  third  of  their  tibiae  ; 
mesosternum  not  laterally  alutaceous ;  legs  red 
and  usually  stout  (Rhogas,  auctt.). 
(3)  2.  Length  nearly  10  mm. ;  hind  tibiae  black,  basally 
white  ....  1.  grandis,  Gir. 

(2)  3.  Smaller  species,  with  hind  tibiae  not  so  coloui'ed. 
(23)  4.  Scrobes  deeply  impressed  and  extending  nearly  to 

eyes ;  cheeks  short. 
(14)  5.  Flagellum  stout  and,  like  the  body,  entirely  black. 
(7)  6.  Nervulus  of  front  wing  emitted  from  centre  of  cell. 

2.  cruentus,  Nees. 
(6)  7.  Nervulus  of  front  wing  elongately  antefurcal. 

(13)  8.  Stigma  black  ;  hind  wing  with  no  brachial  cell. 
(12)  9.  Second  cubital  cell  much  broader  than  high. 
(11)   10.  Hind  femora  red,  their  tarsi  black 

3.  dissector,  Nees. 
(10)   11.  Hind  femora  apically  black,  their  tarsi  rufescent 

4.  ])eriscelis,  Eeinh. 
(9)   12.  Second  cubital  cell  subquadrate       5.  r^igulosus,  Nees. 
(8)   13.  Stigma  pale  ;    hind  wing  with  recurrent  nervure 

elongate      .         .  6.  'pulchripes,  Wesm.  =  '?  affinis,  HS. 
(5)   14.  Flagellum  slender  and,  like  the  abdomen,  basally 
pale. 

(18)  15.  Front  wing  with  nervulus  emitted  from  centre  of 

brachial  cell. 
(17)  16.  Mesonotum  nitidulous  and  very  finely  punctate 

7.  reticulator,  Nees. 
(16)   17.  Mesonotum  dull  and  very  closely  pubescent 

8.  viedianus,  Thorns. 
(15)   18.  Front  wing  with  nervulus  emitted  before  centre  of 

brachial  cell. 
(22)   19.  Hind  tibiae  not  white  ;  flagellum  black. 
(21)  20.  Three  basal  segments  and  hind  tarsi  rufescent 

9.  rufipes,  Thoms. 
(20)  21.  Two  basal  segments  rufescent ;  hind  tarsi  black 

10.  irregularis,  Wesm. 

(19)  22.  Hind  tibiae  centrally  white  ;  flagellum  basally  pale 

11.  pallidicornis,  HS. 
(4)  23.  Scrobes  obsolete  ;  cheeks  elongate  and  buccate. 

(25)  24.  Basal  radial  abscissa  of  hind  wing  double  length  of 

second         ....         12.  viiniatus,  HS. 
(24)   25.  Basal  radial  abscissa  of  hind  wings  not  or  hardly 

longer  than  second. 
(27)  26.  Mesopleurae  punctate,  their  fovea  shining 

13.  gasterator,  Jur. 

(26)  27.  Mesopleurae  rugulose,  their  fovea  dull. 

(33)  28.  Sternauli  distinct ;  abdomen  basally  rufescent  and 

shortly  pilose. 
(30)  29.  Flagellum  black  ;  basal  nervure  of  hind  wing  not 

continuous  .         •         .         14.  dimidiatus,  Spin. 
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(29)  30.  Flagellum   basally  broadly  red;  basal  nervure  of 

hind  ^\ing  continuous 
(32)  31.  Palpi  not  pale  ;  third  segment  basally  red 

15.  alpmics,  Thorns. 
(31)  32.  Palpi  stramineous  ;  third  segment  black 

16.  flavipaljns,  Thoms. 
(28)  33.  Sternauh    hardly   indicated ;    abdomen    black   or 

elongately  pilose. 

(35)  34.  Body  elongately  pilose  ;  base  of  abdomen  pale 

17.  hirtus,  Thoms. 
(34)  35.  Body  shortly  pilose  ;  abdomen  black. 

(37)  36.  First  segment  hardly  broader  apically  than  basally 

18.  carbonarius,  Gir. 

(36)  37.  First  segment  much  broader  apically  than  basally 

19.  morio,  Eeinh. 

(1)  38.  Hind  calcaria  not  longer  than  a  third  of  their 
tibiae ;  mesosternum  laterally  alutaceous ;  legs 
testaceous  and  usually  slender  (Aleiodes,  Thoms.) 

(44)  39.  MesopleuraB  laterally  glabrous  and  nitidulous. 

(41)  40.  Second  segment  not  longer  than  third ;  ocelli  large 

20.  heterogaster,  Wesm.  =  ?  albitibia,  HS. 
(40)  41.  Second  segment  distinctly  longer  than  third ;  rima 

of  mouth  large. 
(43)  42.  Basal  segment  twice  as  broad  apically  as  basally 

21.  modestus,  Eeinh. 

(42)  43.  Basal  segment  but  little  contracted  basally 

22.  fortipes,  Eheinh. 
(39)  44.  MesopleuraB  laterally  alutaceous  and  dull ;  rima  of 

mouth  small. 

(50)  45.  Sides  of  mesosternum  granulosely  punctate. 
(49)  46.  Flagellum  consisting  of  about  37  joints. 

(48)  47.  Vertex  constricted  in  a  straight  line  behind  eyes 

23.  tristis,  "Wesm. 
(47)  48.  Vertex  rounded  behind  the  eyes     24.  bicolor,  Spin. 
(46)  49.  Flagellum  consisting  of  at  least  45  joints 

25.  geniculator,  Nees. 

(45)  50.  Sides  of  mesosternum  finely  alutaceous. 

(52)  51.  Eadial  cell  of  hind  wings  not  centrally  constricted 

■     26.  vittiger,  Wesm. 

(51)  [52.  Eadial  cell  of  hind  wings  centrally  constricted. 

(54)  |53.  Tarsal   claws   dilated ;    abdomen   laterally   white- 

marked       ....         27.  ungularis,  Thoms. 

(53)  54.  Tarsal   claws    not    dilated,    nor   abdomen   white- 

marked. 
(56)  55.  Basal  radial  abscissa  very  short ;  2nd  cubital  cell 

quadrate     ....         28.  imnctipes,  Thoms. 

(55)  56.  Basal  radial  abscissa  not  short ;   2nd  cubital  cell 

longer  than  high. 
(60)  57.  Legs  and  body  nearly  entirely  black. 
(59)  58.  Abdomen  obovate,  with   segments  five  to  seven 

retracted     ....         29.  arcticus,  Thoms. 
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(58)  59.  Abdomen  normal,  apical  segments  exserted 

30.  borealis,  Thorns. 
(57)  60.  Legs  and  at  least  centre  of  abdomen  pale. 

(68)  61.  Length  7  mm.  or  over ;  body  stout. 

(63)  62.  All  the  femora  and  tibiae  apically  black 

31.  csstuosus,  Eeinh. 
(62)  63.  Both  femora  and  tibiae  not  black-marked. 

(65)  64.  Femora  alone  nigrescent         .         32.  hemiptents,  Marsh. 

(64)  65.  Only  the  hind  tibiae  apically  black. 

(67)  66.  Basal  segment  half   as  broad   again   apically  as 

basally         ....         33.  jjrcetor,  Eeinh. 

(66)  67.  Basal  segment  nearly  thrice  broader  apically  than 

basally        ....         34.  procerus,  Wesm. 
(61)  68.  Length  six  milhmetres  or  under  ;  body  slender. 

(74)  69.  Vertex  rounded  behind  the  eyes. 

(71)  70.  Second   segment   shorter   than   broad,  of  ?   con- 

siderably    ....         35.  testaceus,  Spin. 
(70)  71.  Second  segment  longer  than  broad  ;  of  ?  slightly 

shorter. 
(73)  72.  Hind  femora  stout ;   abdomen  black,  anus  alone 

pale    .....         36.  crassipes,  Thorns. 

(72)  73.  Hind  femora  normal ;  abdomen  at  least  discally 

pale    .....         37.  circtimscriptiis,  Nees. 

(69)  74.  Vertex  narrowed  in  a  straight  line  behind  the  eyes. 

(76)  75.  Body  infuscate  or  black,  with  a  discal  plaga 

38.  nigricornis,  Wesm. 

(75)  76.  Body  mainly  testaceous  in  colour. 

(80)  77.  Abdomen  testaceous,  at  most  with  the  extremities 

black. 
(79)  78.  FlageUum  consisting  of  at  least  49  joints 

39.  unicolor,  Wesm. 
(78)  79.  Flagellum  consisting  of  at  most  41  joints 

40.  armatus,  Wesm. 

(77)  80.  Abdomen   black,   with    the   two   basal  segments 

testaceous  ....         41.  apicalis,  Eeinh. 

Of  these  forty-one  species  no  more  than  fourteen  have  hitherto 
been  recorded  from  Britain,  to  which  I  am  enabled  to  add  three 
more. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Entomological  Society  of  France,  Bulletin,  1916,  Nos.  1,  2. — 
The  first  issue  of  the  '  Bulletin '  for  the  current  year  contains  the 
list  of  Members  down  to  January  16th,  1916.  In  one  or  two 
respects  it  differs  materially  from  the  usual  annual  publication.  In 
the  first  place,  a  special  Eoll  of  Honour  is  reserved  for  the  ten 
"  Membres  morts  pour  la  Patrie,"  among  whom  the  name  of  M. 
I'Abbe  Vouaux  indicates  the  universality  of  the  French  national 
service  system.     On  the  other  side  of  the  medal  the  short  list  of 
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those  -syhose  names  have  been  removed  is  headed  by — Cobom-g 
(Ferdinand  de),  Sofia.  But  in  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to- 
note  that  more  than  one  enemy  German  retains  his  membership. 
The  President  for  the  year  is  M.  I'Abbe  J.  de  Johannis,  well  known  to 
all  British  lepidopterists  who  work  in  France  as  an  unimpeachable 
authority  upon  a  group  far  more  popular  with  British  than  French 
entomologists. 

To  No.  2  '  Bulletin  '  (the  '  Bulletin  '  is  published,  apart  from  the 
'  Transactions,'  bi-monthly,  and  has  appeared  punctually  even  during 
the  last  eighteen  months  of  the  war)  M.  I'Abbe  J.  de  Johannis 
contributes  a  short  paper  on  the  time  of  emergence  from  the  pupa 
of  certain  insects,  of  which  the  following  may  be  cited  as  common  to 
both  France  and  Britain :  Agrotis  agathina,  6  p.m.  to  9  p.m.  ;  A. 
ripce,  5  p.m.  to  8  p.m. ;  Catocola  fraxim,  9  p.m.  to  midnight ;  Calli- 
morpha  dominula,  and  C.  quadripunctaria,  10  a.m.  to  2  p.m. ; 
Anthrocera  trifolii,  9  a.m.  to  noon ;  Sesia  vespiformis,  10  a.m.  to 
2  p.m. ;  S.  viyopceforinis,  9  a.m.  to  noon ;  S.  chrysidiformis,  8  a.m. 
to  11  a.m. ;  Hepialusl  njndma,  5  p.m.  to  8  p.m. 

The  Norfolk  Hesperia  alveus. — Since  writing  my  note  [antea, 
p.  66)  on  the  Norfolk  H.  alveus,  I  have  received  a  letter  fi'om  Mr.  J. 
Edwards  drawing  my  attention  to  his  article  on  the  subject  pub- 
lished in  the  '  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.'  xxxix.  p.  90  (1903),  in  which  he 
establishes  beyond  all  doubt  the  identity  of  Mr.  Marsh's  captures. 
I  much  regret  that  I  should  have  overlooked  his  lucid  account  of  the 
identification  and  habitat  of  what  he  claims  to  be  a  truly  indigenous 
species,  a  survival  of  the  ancient  fauna  of  Norfolk.  It  is  also  inter- 
esting to  know  that  he  is  the  possessor  of  one  of  the  Hesperiids  in 
question  ;  and  this  not  one  of  a  pair  or  so,  but  of  a  series  taken  at 
the  same  spot,  Cawston.  The  Eev.  T.  H.  Marsh,  nephew  of  the 
captor,  and  his  successor  as  Rector  of  Cawston,  tells  me  that  some 
still  remain  in  his  late  uncle's  collection.  A  pair  fetched  40/-  at  the 
sale  of  the  late  Mr.  Barrett's  collection  on  March  16th,  1906,  at 
Stevens,  one  of  which  probably  served  as  model  for  the  very  poor 
figure  in  his  Lepidoptera  of  the  British  Isles.  Perhaps  some  reader 
of  the  '  Entomologist '  will  kindly  inform  me  where  the  rest  of  the 
series  have  found  a  home.  As  to  whether  they  are  alveus  or  armori- 
canus  Obthr.,  I  am  safe  in  leaving  the  problem  to  be  solved  in  the 
able  hands  of  Mr.  Edwards. — H.  Eowland-Brown  ;  Harrow  Weald, 
Middlesex,  March  24th,  1916. 

Is  Xaxthia  eeythrago,  Warren  =  palleago  Hb.,  fig.  442  = 
gilv.\go  var.  palleago  Gn.,  a  British  Insect  ? — Mr.  Bernard 
Cooper,  of  Stoke  Newington,  has  recently  asked  my  opinion  of  a 
pair  of  insects  which  he  thought  might  be  a  form  of  X.  ocellaris 
Bkh.  I  at  once  recognised  them  as  the  X.  erythrago  of  Warren 
(Seitz,  '  Macrolepidoptera,'  vol.  iii)  an  insect  for  a  long  time  regarded 
as  a  var.  of  X.  gilvago,  and  one  which  has  never  been  recorded  from 
this  country.  The  specimens  are  labelled  "  E.  Kent,"  but  no  date 
or  name  of  captor  is  given.  Mr.  Cooper  tells  me  that  they  were 
purchased  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Shepherd,  late  of  Shipley,  Yorks. 
Erythrago  is  both  local  and  rare  on  the  Continent,  but  from  the 
little  I  have  read  of  its  habits  and  habitat  there  seems  no  reason 
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why  it  should  not  occur  here.  It  may  possibly  have  been  over- 
looked, or  specimens  may  exist  in  collections  as  forms  of  oceUaris  or 
gilvago,  or  even  as  Cosmia  paleacea  Esp.  If  any  of  your  readers  can 
find  specimens  in  their  series  of  these  three  insects,  which  agree  with 
Warren's  description  of  crythrago  given  below,  I  should  be  glad  if 
they  would  communicate  with  me.  It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  hope 
that  there  mav  be  someone  who  could  throw  some  light  on  the 
history  of  the  two  insects  which  have  prompted  this  query. 
Warren's  description  runs  :  "  Fore  wing  reddish  ochreous  or  yellowish 
ochreous  with  all  markings  very  slightly  deeper,  except  the  black 
spotted  submarginal  and  a  pale  grey  dot  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
reniform  which  are  distinct,  the  other  markings  are  disposed  as  in 
gilvago — hind  wings  whiter." — H.  Worsley  Wood  ;  31,  Agate  Eoad, 
Hammersmith,  W. 

EvERGESTis  STRAMiNALis  IN  TiLGATE  FoREST. — Some  twenty-five 
years  ago,  on  an  August  afternoon,  whilst  looking  for  larvte  of 
CuculUa  gnajthalii  in  a  recently  cleared  portion  of  this  Forest,  I  dis- 
turbed a  few  worn  examples  of  this  local  species,  which  I  have  never 
seen  elsewhere,  before  or  since.  Last  July  I  passed  over  the  same 
ground,  which  again  had  been  recently  cleared  of  undergrowth,  and 
sure  enough,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  same  spot,  I  knocked  up 
a  specimen,  and  on  a  subsequent  visit  two  others.  I  have  never 
seen,  as  above  stated,  this  species  in  any  other  part  of  the  Forest,  but 
it  evidently  does  occur  elsewhere  at  Tilgate,  for  recenth''  nxy  friend, 
Mr.  Eayward,  showed  me  a  fine  specimen  he  took  there  some  years 
ago  ;  exactly  where  he  does  not  remember,  but  it  was  not  my  locality, 
for  he  was  not  acquainted  with  it,  and  it  is  an  outlying  portion  of 
the  Forest. — W.  G.  Sheldon. 

Alispa  angustella  in  Surrey. — For  many  years  I  have  examined 
the  berries  of  the  spindle  tree,  Ezionyvnis  eiiropcBUS,  each  autumn  for 
larvai  of  this  species — which  round  Croydon,  as  in  all  chalk  districts, 
is  an  abundant  shrub — without  success  ;  but  in  October  last,  on  the 
Downs  west  of  Dorking,  I  did  find  one,  and  only  one,  bush  which 
contained  a  good  number  of  larvae. — W.  G.  Sheldon. 

Note  on  Cryptoblabes  bistriga. — Last  autumn,  after  many 
abortive  attempts,  I  succeeded  in  finding  larvae  of  this  species.  My 
first  success  was  in  Tilgate  Forest,  where  I  found  the  larvse  very  local 
and  not  common.  A  little  later  I  obtained  about  two  dozen  in  an 
afternoon  at  Brockenhurst  in  the  New  Forest. — W.  G.  Sheldon. 

Local  Tortrices,  etc.,  at  Limpsfield  Chart. — During  the  past 
year  I  paid  several  visits  to  this  wood  in  search  chiefly  of  Tortrices, 
for  which  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  localities  I  know.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  whortleberry,  Vaccinium  myrtillns,  included  in  the 
undergrowth,  and  amongst  this  Grapholitlia  geviinana  swarmed  in 
July,  with  odd  examples  of  Olethreutes  sauciania ;  and  earlier 
Ancylis  myrtillana  occurred,  with  plenty  of  -Epione  advenaria. 
Amongst  birch  Ancylis  itiynpana,  A.  uncana,  Olethreutes  corticana, 
Epihlema  demarniana,  E.  hilunana,  and  Conchylis  nana  occurred,  the 
last  two  species  abundantly.  Flying  over  oak  in  the  afternoon  sun 
Pammene  germarana  and  P.  nitidana  were  not  uncommon  in  eai^ly 
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June,  with  plenty  of  Ancylis  mitterhacheriana.  There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  Pinus  sylvestris  in  one  portion  of  the  chart,  amongst 
which  I  found  Steganoptycha  ruhiginosana  abundant,  and  also  a  few 
Grapliolitha  cosmopliorana,  G.  coniferana,  Olethreutes  bifasciana, 
and  swarms  of  Evetria  p)inivorana.  Acrobasis  tumidana,  Salebria 
hetulcB  and  S.  fusca  also  occurred. — W.  G.  Sheldon. 

Lymantria  monacha,  ab. — My  attention  has  recently  been  drawn 
to  a  note  by  Mr.  Eippon  in  this  Journal  for  September,  1914,  on  a 
form  of  L.  monacha  in  which  the  crimson  bands  on  the  body  are 
replaced  by  yellow.  As  it  is  suggested  that  this  variation  is  of  great 
rarity,  it  may  be  worth  recording  the  occurrence  of  a  few  yellow- 
banded  specinaens  (I  have  four,  and  there  were  certainly  others) 
among  a  large  brood  of  otherwise  normal  insects  bred  in  June,  1910, 
from  ova  from  a  $  taken  near  Dawlish  the  previous  summer. — 
H.  WoRSLEY  Wood  ;  31,  Agate  Eoad,  W. 

CiLissA  melanura  IN  SuRREY. — I  am  not  sure  if  this  bee  has  been 
recorded  from  Surrey ;  but  although  rather  late  in  the  day,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  mention  the  capture  of  a  single  ?  specimen  at 
Thornton  Heath  in  August,  1908.  I  should  have  passed  it  over  as 
merely  the  far  better  known  but  closely  allied  C.  leporina,  had  I  not 
noticed  the  sub-triangular  abdomen.  The  other  differences  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Sladen  when  he  added  it  to  the  British  list  ('  Ent.  Mo. 
Mag.,'  xxxiii,  220)  are  to  be  seen  plainly  enough.  I  may  add  that 
the  far  better  known  leporina  was  at  times  not  at  all  uncommon  in 
the  same  district.  In  August,  1905,  I  found  eleven  (5"  3"  in  a  cluster 
on  a  flower  head  of  Senecio  jacobaa  near  Purley.  The  late  Mr. 
Edward  Saunders  suggested  the  presence  of  a  female,  which  was 
probably  the  case,  but  I  was  unable  to  find  her. — A.  Thurnall  ; 
Wanstead,  January  25th,  1916. 

Depressaria  Hepateriella. — I  took  a  specimen  of  this  insect  at 
Aviemore  on  August  6th,  1914,  which  has  only  lately  been  identified. 
As  it  is  new  to  the  British  list,  it  may  be  as  well  to  note  its  capture. 
A  second  specimen  was  taken  in  the  same  place  last  August  by  Mr. 
F.  Pennington,  who  kindly  gave  it  to  me.  The  latter  specimen  was 
identified  by  Mr.  Meyrick.  The  second  capture  is  interesting  as 
showing  that  the  first  was  not  a  casual  specimen,  and  that  the  insect 
may  be  included  as  a  genuine  British  insect.^ — Francis  C.  Wood- 
bridge,  E.E.S. ;  South  Mead,  Gerrards  Cross. 

Variety  of  Vanessa  Urtic^.- — In  May  of  last  year  (1915) 
Master  J.  Eobertson,  of  Hoole,  Chester,  caught  on  the  wing  an 
unusual  colour  variety  of  V.  urticcB  in  Messrs.  Dickson's  nurseries, 
Newton,  Chester.  When  captured  it  was  with  a  number  of  the 
normal  type  and  Pyrameis  atalanta.  A  description  of  the  colour 
variation  is  here  given : — Measurements  same  as  in  the  type. 
Front  wings  :  Costa  and  hind  margins  black,  diffused  with  brown, 
(blue  spots  entirely  absent).  Central  area  of  orange-red,  diffused 
with  sooty-brown,  with  one  black  spot  instead  of  three.  Hind  wings  ; 
Blue  spots  on  hind  margin,  as  in  the  type,  or  nearly  so.  Subterminal 
band  of  orange-red,  almost  hidden  with  diffusion  of  sooty-brown. 
Under  surface  generally   diffused  with  sooty-brown  (nearly  black). 
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Hind  margins  of  front  and  hind  wings  show  a  trace  of  the  blue  spots. 
— A.  Newstead  ;  Chester  Museum. 

H'YBERNiA  MARGiNARiA  IN  FEBRUARY. — On  February  20th  we 
found  on  the  oak  fence  of  Esher  Common  three  Hyhernia  viarginaria 
(and  one  on  a  Scotch  fir  trunk) ;  but  could  not  see  a  single  Hyhernia 
Icucophaaria,  although  this  species  was  very  common  both  on 
January  30th  and  February  13th.  A  specimen  of  Pterophorus 
monodactylus  was  seen  on  the  fence  and  one  of  Apocheima  hispidaria 
{(^)  on  a  tree  trunk,  also  on  the  Common.  I  don't  recollect  seeing 
the  last-named  species  in  that  district  before,  although  I  have  found 
it  accidentally  in  Richmond  Park. — W.  J.  Lucas  ;  28,  Knight's  Park, 
Kingston-on-Thames. 

Cyaniris  argiolus  emerging  in  February. — Two  specimens  of 
G.  argiolus  emerged  during  February  of  this  year  from  pupse  of  last 
July.  There  was  no  fire  in  the  room. — (Eev.)  C.  A.  Sladen  ;  x\lton 
Barnes  Eeetory,  Pewsey,  Wilts. 

Errata. — Page  72,  Hne  21  from  bottom,  for  "Nycetophagus"  read 
"Mycetophagus" ;  line  20  from  bottom,  for  "arenaUis"  read  "arciia- 
tiis"  ;  line  19  from  bottom,  for  " pecticornis"  read  '' pectinicornis"  ; 
line  16  from  bottom,  for  "Celeopterist"  read  "Coleopterist." 
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Entomological  Society  op  London. —  Wednesday,  December  1st, 
1915.— The  Hon.  N.  Charles  Rothschild,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair. — Mr.  K.  S.  Padmanabha  Aiyar,  Trivandram, 
Travancore,  India,  and  Major  Harry  Diamond  Peile,  I. M.S.,  Bannu, 
North-West  Frontier  Provinces,  India,  were  elected  Fellows  of  the 
Society. — Signor  A.  Berlese,  Italy,  and  Dr.  L.  0.  Howard,  U.S.A., 
were  elected  Hon.  Fellows  to  fill  the  vacancies  caused  by  the  death 
of  Messrs.  Fabre  and  von  Wattenwyl. — Mr.  A.  H.  Jones  exhibited,  on 
behalf  of  Mrs.  Walsh,  a  number  of  insects  from  Java,  nearly  all  of 
which  were  taken  by  her  in  her  garden  and  grounds  at  Soekaboemi. 
— Mr.  C.  B.  Williams,  a  series  of  coloured  drawings  of  the  pupa 
cases  of  the  British  Aleurodidae  executed  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Osterstock. — 
Mr.  R.  x\dkin,  several  families  of  Boarmia  gemmaria,  and  gave 
explanatory  notes  of  breeding  from  a  melanic  race. 

Annual  Meeting. — Wednesday,  January  19th,  1916. — The  Hon. 
N.  Charles  Rothschild,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  President,  in  the  chair. 
— The  Balance  Sheet  was  read  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Gahan,  one  of  the 
Auditors,  and  adopted  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Stanley  Edwards, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Frisby. — The  Rev.  G.  Wheeler,  one  of  the  Secre- 
taries, then  read  the  Report  of  the  Council,  which  was  adopted  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Lucas,  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Wilhams. — 
No  other  names  having  been  received  by  the  Secretaries  in  addition 
to  those  nominated  by  the  Council  as  Officers  and  Council  for  the 
ensuing  year,  the  latter  were  declared  by  the  President,  with  the 
consent  of  the  meeting,  to  bo  elected. — The  President  then  delivered 
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an  address,  illustrated  by  slides  shown  in  the  epidiascope,  after  which 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  him  was  proposed  by  Lord  Walsingham,  seconded 
by  Mr.  W.  J.  Kaye,  and  carried  unanimously,  with  the  request  that 
the  address  might  be  published  as  a  part  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Society.— The  President  having  shortly  repHed,  Mr.  J.  Hartley 
Durrant  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Officers  of  the  Society  for 
their  services  during  the  past  year;  this  having  been  seconded  by 
Mr.  A.  W.  Bacot  and  carried,  the  Treasurer  and  both  the  Secretaries 
said  a  few  words  of  thanks  in  reply. 

Wednesday,  February  2nd,  1916.— The  Hon.  N.  Charles  Eothschild, 
M.A.,   F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,   President,  in   the   chair.— Messrs.  Frederick 
Laing,  Natural  History  Museum,  Cromwell  Pioad,  S.  W. ;  Robert  Latta, 
D.Phil.,   Prof,  of  Logic,   University  of  Glasgow;  Arthur  Eaymond 
Palmer,  Inglehome,  Norton  Way,  Letch  worth,  Herts  ;  and  Yelseti 
Ramachandra  Eao,  M.A.,  Assistant  Government  Entomologist,  Agri- 
cultural College,  Coimbatore,  India,  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society. 
— The  President  announced  that  he  had  nominated  Dr.T.  A.  Chapman, 
Dr.  C.  J.  Gahan,  and  Commander  J.  J.  Walker  as  the  Vice-Presidents 
for  the  current  year.— The  Secretary  read  a  notice,  signed  by  the 
President  and  six  members  of  the  Council,  that  a  Special  Meeting 
should  be  called  to  consider  alterations  in  the  Bye-laws. — Mr.  G.  T. 
Bethune-Baker  proposed  the  following  resolution:  "That  this  Society 
would  view  with  deep  regret  the  closing  of  the  Natural  History 
Museum." — This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  H.Eowland-Brown,  and  carried 
unanimously. — Mr.  E.  B.  Ashby  exhibited  a  beautifully  illustrated 
book  entitled   '  Moths  of  the  Limberlost,'   by  Mrs.  Gene  Stratton 
Porter. — Dr.  H.  Eltringham,  a  new  mechanical  stage  for  examining 
pinned  insects.— Mr.  G.  T.  Porritt,  the  three  forms  of  Cidaria  sitffu- 
viata  as  it  occurs  in  south-west  Yorkshire.— Mr.  Donisthorpe,  two 
ants  taken  at  the  iront—Myrmica  rugulosa,  Nyl.,  $  ,  taken  by  Mons. 
Bondroit  at  Eamseapelle  (Yser),  December  14th,  and  Messor  barbara 
var.,  winged  2  taken  in  the  fire  trenches  at  Gallipoli  on  December 
21st,  1915,   by   Lieut.  Noel   S.   Sennett.      Also   specimens   of   the 
"  Avgentiue  Arxt,"  Iridomyrnex  humilis,  taken  at  Enfield  and  East- 
bourne.—Mr.  A.  W.  Bacot,  specimens  of  the  butterfly  Libythea  labdaca, 
and  read  notes  on  a  very  numerous  migration  of   the   species  at 
Freetown,  Sierra  Leone,  on  May  6th,  1915.     He  also  exhibited  a  box 
containing  recently  hatched  lice  resulting  from  a  pairing  between 
Pedicnlus  capitis,  <? ,  and  P.  humanus  {vestimenti),   2  ,  and  remarked 
that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  pairings  between  the  two 
insects  in  either  direction. — The  following  paper  was  read :  "  On  the 
Pairing  of  the  Plebeiid  Blue  Butterflies,"  by  T.  A.  Chapman,  M.D., 
F.Z.S.,  F.E.S. 

The  South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History 
Society.— /aw^ar?/  lWi.—M.x.  A.  E.  Gibbs,  F.L.S.,  Vice-President, 
in  the  chair.— It  was  reported  that  Mr.  A.  C.  Morris,  of  Norwood, 
had  been  killed  in  action  in  France.  Mr.  Leeds  exhibited  a  rare 
form  of  gynandromorphism  shown  in  a  specimen  of  Agriades  coridon, 
the  upper  side  of  both  fore  wings  showing  male  colour  characteristics, 
the  hind  wings  being  completely  female  in  colour,  and  females  of  the 
same  species  showing  the  range  of  ground  colour  on   underside  of 
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hind  wings. — Mr.  A.  E.  Gibbs,  a  letter  of  H.  Doubleday,  written  to 
Bernard  Piffard,  with  particulars  of  the  famous  Hewitson  collections. — 
Mr.  Buckstone,  bred  small  and  dark  suffused  specimens  of  Polyploca 
flavicornis  from  Surrey,  and  a  bred  semidiaphanous  example  of 
Gonodontis  biclentata,  together  with  short  series  of  Antlirocera 
trifoUi  from  several  Surrey  localities,  and  read  notes.  Mr.  A.  E. 
Gibbs,  the  species  and  local  races  of  the  genus  Melanargia,  M. 
syllius,  and  ab.  ixora,  M.  meridionalis,  M.  lachesis,  ab.  cataleuca,  and 
ab.  canigulensis,  M.  ines,  M.  arge,  M.  japygia,  var.  siavarovius,  and 
var.  transcapica,  If.  larissa,  and  var.  lierta. — Mr.  Curwen,  M. 
galathea,  var.  procida,  and  ab.  galene,  M.  titea,  and  others. — Mr. 
Turner,  the  same  species,  and  gave  a  short  note  on  the  variation  in 
M.  galathea. — Mr.  Frohawk,  a  picked  series  of  M.  galathea,  to  show 
range  of  variation  in  ground  colour. — Eev.  G.  Wheeler,  a  mixed 
aberration  of  31.  galathea,  unique  in  being  ab.  lugens  on  the  left  side 
but  irregularly  streaked  and  blotched  with  dirty  cream  colour  on 
the  right,  and  var.  lucasi  {viauritanica)  from  Algeria. — Mr.  Platt- 
Barrett,  the  same  species,  especially  the  numerous  races  he  was 
familiar  with  in  Sicily  and  South  Italy,  and  read  a  paper  on  the 
genus  Melanargia.  In  the  discussion  Mr.  Kowland-Brown  suggested 
that  the  origin  of  the  genus  was  in  North  Asia  Minor  and  from  one 
primitive  ancestor,  and  pointed  out  numerous  apparent  relationships 
between  some  of  the  species  and  local  races.— Hy.  J.  Turner 
{Editor  of  Proceedings). 

January  27th,  1916.— Mr.  E.  Adkin,  F.E.S.,  in  the  chair.— 
Annual  Meeting. — The  Eeport  of  the  Council  and  the  Balance  Sheet 
were  read  and  adopted. — The  following  is  a  list  of  members  elected 
as  Officers  and  Council  for  the  ensuing  year  :  President,  Hy.  J. 
Turner,  F.E.S. ;  Vice-Presidents,  E.  Adkin,  P.E.S.,  and  A.  E.  Gibbs, 
F.L.S.,  F.E.S. ;  Treasurer,  T.  W.  Hall,  F.E.S.;  Librarian,  A.  W. 
Dods  ;  Curator,  W.  West  (Greenwich) ;  Editor  of  Proceedings,  Hy.  J. 
Turner,  F.E.S.  ;  Hon.  Secretary,  Stanley  Edwards,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S. ; 
Council,  S.  E.  Ashby,  F.E.S. ;  B.  S.  Curwen  ;  F.  W.  Frohawk,  F.E.S., 
M.B.O.U. ;  W.  J.  Kaye,  F.E.S.  ;  D.  E.  Morford ;  W.  G.  Sheldon, 
F.E.S. ;  F.  H.  Stallman  ;  A.  E.  Tonge,  F.E.S.  ;  C.  B.  Williams,  B.A., 
F.E.S. — Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  the  President,  Treasurer, 
Secretaries,  and  other  Officers. — Ordinary  Meeting. — Mr.  Hy.  J. 
Turner,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  chair. — Mr.  Edwards  exhibited 
Brongiart's  "  History  of  Fossil  Insects,"  and  called  attention  to  the 
plate  illustrating  the  huge  dragonfly  Meganetcra  money  i,  two  feet  in 
expanse. — Mr.  Kaye,  the  three  species  of  Caligo  occurring  in  the 
Island  of  Trinidad,  Caligo  braziliensis  sub-sp.  minor,  C.  ilioneus 
sub-sp.  saltJis,  and  G.  teucer  sub-sp.  insulanus,  and  remarked  on  the 
confusion  in  identification  which  had  hitherto  existed. — Mr.  Brooks, 
a  Papilio  machaon  in  very  good  condition  found  in  the  fens  impaled 
on  a  thorn,  presumably  by  a  shrike. — Mr.  Stallman,  a  series  of 
Salehria  semirzibella  from  Surrey,  including  ab.  icterella  (?),  with  the 
snow-white  costa. — Several  members  remarked  on  the  early  appear- 
ance of  Hibernia  leucophcearia,  and  larvae  of  Arctia  caja,  Callimorpha 
dominula  and  Abraxas  grossulariata,  and  the  breeding  of  Tephrosia 
crepusculana  and  Dimorpha  versicolora. — Mr.  E.   Adkin,  Polygonia 
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c-album  taken   at  Eastbourne  on   September  18th  last,  and  read  a 
paper,  "  Autumn  Butterflies  at  Eastbourne  and  some  other  Notes." — 

H.  J.  TUENEE. 


RECENT     LITERATURE. 

The  Entomological  Magazine.  Published  by  the  Entomological 
Society  of  Japan.  Vol.  i,  1915. 
The  appearance  in  Japan  of  a  periodical  devoted  to  the  study  of 
insects  is  an  event  of  unusual  interest,  and  we  wish  our  contemporary 
a  long  and  prosperous  career.  The  magazine  makes  a  direct  appeal 
to  entomologists  in  the  British  Empire  and  in  the  United  States, 
inasmuch  as  a  number  of  the  papers  are  written  in  English  or  are 
accompanied  by  abstracts  in  English.  Another  paper  is  in  German  ; 
but  otherwise  the  contents  are  in  Japanese,  and  must,  unfortunately, 
remain  inaccessible  to  workers  of  other  nationalities.  In  the  interests 
of  entomology  in  general,  and  of  Japanese  entomology  in  particular, 
it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  practice  of  describing  new  species 
in  English,  which  has  here  been  adopted  to  so  large  an  extent,  will 
become  a  rule  of  the  strictest  application.  The  orders  of  insects  to 
which  additions  are  made  are  Lepidoptera,  Trichoptera,  Hymen- 
optera,  Ehynchota,  and  Odonata.  Apart  from  the  papers  embodying 
these  novelties  and  others  dealing  with  the  same  groups,  there  is  a 
list  of  the  Hemerobiidse  of  Japan,  enumerating  twenty-seven  species 
of  that  family  of  Planipennia.  The  volume  consists  of  four  parts 
and  170  pages.  It  is  illustrated  with  four  plates  and  several  text- 
figures.  The  price  of  each  part  is  6d.,  and  the  annual  subscription 
2s.  post  free.  It  is  intimated  that  communications  of  all  kinds 
should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Akio  Nohira,  Ichijoji,  Otagi-gun,  Kyoto, 
Japan.  H.  C. 

(1)  Notes    on    Neotropical  Dragon-flies,   or    Odonata.      By   E.    B. 

Williamson.    (Proceedings  of  U.S.  National  Museum,  May  12th, 
1915.)     Washington,  1915. 
An  excellent  paper  of  38  pp.,  with  7  plates  by  this  well-known 
Odonatist. 

(2)  Notes  on  some  United  States  Grasshoppers  of  the  Family  Acrididce. 

By  A.  N.  Caudell.     (Proceedings  of  U.S.  National  Museum, 
June  12th,  1915.)     Washington,  1915. 
A  systematic  paper  of  7  pp. 

(3)  Notes   on   the  Life  History   and    Ecology   of  the    Dragonflics 

(Odonata)   of    Washington   and    Oregon.     By  G.   H.  Kennedy. 
(Proceedings    of    U.S.    National    Museum,    July    28th,    1915.) 
Washington,  1915. 
A  valuable  paper  of  87  pp.,  with  201  splendid  illustrations. 

(4)  Annals    of    Tropical    Medicine  and    Parasitology.      Liverpool. 

(Series  T.M.) 

In  vol.  viii.  No.  3  (December  15th,  1914),  having  some  connection 

with  entomology,    we   find :    (1)    "  Sleeping    Sickness  in  the  Eket 

District  of  Nigeria,"  by  J.  W.  Scott  Mactie  and  G.  H.  Gallagher, 

in   which    are   references   to   insects   connected   with    the   disease ; 
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pp.  379-438.  There  is  reference  to  Glossina  tachinoides,  pp.  464-5, 
in  anotlier  paper  by  J.  W.  S.  Macfie.  (2)  "  Quelques  observations 
pr^liminaires  sur  la  Morphologie  et  la  Biologie  de  la  larve,  de  la 
nymphe  et  de  I'imago  de  V Auchmeromyia  luteola,  Fabr.,"  par  le  Dr. 
J.  Schwetz,  pp.  497-507.  (3)  "The  Morphology,  Biology,  and 
Economic  Importance  of  Nosema  bombi,  n.  sp,,  parasitic  in  various 
Hnmble-bees  (Bombus  spp.),"  by  Dr.  H.  B.  Fantham  and  Dr.  Annie 
Porter,  pp.  623-638.  .  .  . 

In  vol.  ix.  No.  1  (March  18th,  1915),  we  find:  (1)  "  Preliminary 
Notes  on  the  Mosquitos  of  Kabinda  (Lomami),  Belgian  Congo,"  by 
Dr.  J.  Schwetz,  pp.  163-168.  (2)  "  On  some  previously  uudescribed 
Tabanidie  from  Africa,"  by  H.  F.  Carter,  pp.  173-196. 

J.  W.  Lucas. 
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Geoffrey  Mbade-Waldo. 

Born  January,  1884.     Died  March,  1916. 

The  death  of  Geoffrey  Meade- Waldo  has  occurred  with  such 
terrible  suddenness  that  it  is  difficult  yet  to  realise  there  has  passed 
away  one  of  the  most  promising  of  the  younger  school  of  entomolo- 
gists. In  those  who  knew  him — and  all  who  knew  him  were  his 
friends — he  inspired  a  deep  affection  ;  his  gentle  manners,  his  winning 
smile,  his  readiness  to  help,  his  ardent  love  of  Nature — all  contributed 
to  make  him  welcome  wherever  he  went,  and  in  whatsoever  sphere 
of  usefulness  he  adorned.  He  went  to  Eton  in  January,  1898,  and 
left  in  July,  1903,  matriculating  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in  the 
following  October.  During  his  school  days  he  had  already  begun  to 
study  at  home  and  abroad  the  group  of  Insecta  to  which  he  remained 
attached — the  Lepidoptera.  In  1899,  and  again  in  1902,  he  collected 
in  Morocco,*  and  later  in  France  and  Switzerland ;  and  four 
years  after  he  had  left  the  University,  at  the  invitation  of  the  late 
Lord  Crawford,  he  joined  the  party  of  scientists  on  board  the 
"  Valhalla  "  for  a  long  cruise,  extended  among  other  places  to  the 
Federated  Malay  States  and  Borneo.  On  return,  having  proceeded 
to  his  M.A.  Degree,  he  took  up  his  appointment  in  1909  at  the 
Natural  History  Museum,  South  Kensington,  where  latterly  he  was 
in  charge  of  the  Hymenoptera  section.  While  thus  engaged  he  was 
chosen  as  delegate  for  the  Museum  (Entomology)  to  attend  Zoological 
Congresses  at  Ghent,  and  Monaco,  and  in  Canada.  He  also  attended 
the  first  and  second  Congress  of  Entomology  at  Brussels  and  Oxford. 
Elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  London  in  1904,  he 

*  "  Collecting  near  Tangier  in  August  and  September,  1901,"  'Entomologist.' 
XXXV,  pp.  195-6 ;  "  Notes  on  a  Collection  of  Butterflies  and  Moths  made  in 
Touraiue,"  id.,  xxxvii,  pp.  69-71  ;  "Note  on  a  Month's  Collecting  in  Nor- 
mandy," icZ.,  xxxvii,  pp.  301-3.  Besides  notes  on  Lepidoptera,  Mr.  G.  Meade- 
\yaldo  contributed  to  science  a  considerable  number  of  valuable  papers  on 
the  Hymenoptera  in  the  Natural  History  Museum — descriptions  of  new 
species,  and  notes  upon  synonymy.  Tlie  majority  will  be  found  in  the 
Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History  ;  some  of  them  written  in  con- 
junction Avith  Mr.  Claude  Morley  and  Mr.  Rowland  E.  Turner. 
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was  made  a  member  of  the  Council  in  1914.  But  his  energies  were 
by  no  means  confined  to  entomology  ;  he  was  a  keen  ornithologist, 
and  took  a  deep  interest  besides  in  the  movement  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Nature  Eeserves  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  preservation 
of  our  wild  indigenous  fauna.  Indeed,  with  his  father,  Mr.  E.  G.  B. 
Meade-Waldo,  of  Hever  Warren,  Edenbridge,  Kent,  he  had  worked  at 
Natural  History  in  almost  all  its  branches  throughout  his  life,  and  to 
Mr.  Meade- Waldo  and  his  family  we  offer  our  sincerest  sympathy  in 
their  bereavement.  Geoffrey  Meade- Waldo  was  at  the  Council 
Meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society  on  March  1st.  A  fortnight 
later  he  was  dead,  having  succumbed  to  the  after-effects  of  an  attack 
of  pneumonia.  We  who  are  left  have  lost  a  dear  friend  and  comrade. 
Salve,  atque  vale ! 

John  Hill. 

On  January  29th,  1916,  passed  away  painlessly  and  peacefully 
John  Hill,  of  Little  Eaton,  Derbyshire,  one  of  the  old  school  of 
Entomologists  now  fast  dying  out.  Born  in  the  year  1813,  he  earlj^ 
showed  a  leaning  towards  the  study  of  Nature,  but  it  was  not  until 
the  year  1876  that  he  took  up  the  science  of  Entomology,  though 
during  the  forty  years  which  have  since  elapsed  he  was  proJDably  the 
most  indefatigable  collector  in  the  county  of  Derby,  and  became  a 
thorough  all  round  "  Field  Naturalist." 

In  his  early  days,  he,  Mr.  W.  G.  Sheldon  and  one  of  the  writers 
of  this  notice,  were  enthusiastic  co-collectors,  but  Mr.  Sheldon  left 
Derbyshire  in  1880,  and  afterwards  Mr.  Hill  had  few  opportunities 
of  comparing  notes  with  local  entomologists,  consequently  he  had 
to  discover  for  himself  the  habits  and  localities  of  the  numerous 
species  he  added  to  the  local  records. 

After  working  at  Macro-lepidoptera  for  some  years  he  turned 
his  attention  to  the  micros  and  was  so  remarkably  successful  that 
he  was  continually  surprising  the  Eev.  H.  A.  Stowell,  then  Eector 
of  the  neighbouriug  village  of  Breadsall,  by  bringing  to  him  pre- 
viously unrecorded  local  species. 

Unfortunately  Mr.  Hill  did  not  label  his  specimens  and  kept  very 
few  data,  with  the  result  that  most  of  his  knowledge,  except  that 
embodied  in  the  Victoria  County  History,  has  been  lost  with  him. 

He  was  particularly  clever  in  the  preservation  of  larvae,  and 
many  were  the  encomiums  expressed  by  experts  upon  the  quality  of 
his  work  in  this  direction,  which  far  surpassed  that  ordinarily  seen, 
especially  in  the  preservation  of  colours  and  the  manipulation  of 
hairy  larvae. 

He  had  a  number  of  exotics  collected  for  him  by  his  friends 
abroad,  and  a  fine  lot  of  Coleoptera. 

He  joined  the  Conchological  Society  in  1893,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death  was  President  of  the  recently  formed  Derbyshire  Ento- 
mological Society. 

Full  of  interesting  information,  and  always  ready  and  willing  to 
impart  it  to  others,  he  was  an  excellent  companion  and  a  most 
lovable  man,  and  by  no  one  more  than  the  writers  of  this  notice — 
one  of  his  oldest  and  one  of  his  latest  friends — will  he  be  missed. 

G.  H.  S.,  J.  D. 
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NEW   SPECIES   OF   LEPIDOPTERA   FEOM   FORMOSA. 

By  a.  E.  Wileman,  F.E.S. 

N0LIN.E. 

Celama  umhrata,  ep.  n. 

?  .     Head  and  thorax  white,  the  latter  crossed  by  a  brown  band 

in  front.     Fore  wings  white,  thinly  powdered  with  grey-brown,  and 

suffused  with  brown  on  the  basal  area,  costa  marked  with  brown  and 

striated  with  black  ;  a  brown  tuft  at  end  of  the  cell  placed  at  apex  of 

a  brown  patch  on  costa  ;  antemedial  and  postmedial  lines  obscure ; 

subterminal  line  white,  indented  below  costa,   and  again  but  more 

deeply  above  the  tornus,  excurved  from  vein  5  to  vein  2,  inwardly 

shaded  with  dark  grey,  area  beyond  the  Hne  brown  ;  terminal  line 

white,  fringes  grey.     Hind  wings  whitish  suffused  with  fuscous  grey 

towards   the  tornus,   fringes  paler.     Underside  whitish,  fore  wings 

suffused  with  fuscous. 

Expanse,  20  millim. 

Collection  number,  1278. 

A  female  specimen  from  Kanshirei  (1000  feet),  May  27th,  1908. 
Near  C.  mimitalis,  Leech,  from  which  it  differs  chiefly  in  its 
larger  size  and  in  the  shape  of  the  subterminal  line. 

Nola  punctivena,  sp.  n. 

?  .  Head  and  thorax  pale  grey  sprinkled  with  dark  grey.  Fore 
Avings  paler  grey  sprinkled  with  darker ;  antemedial  line  dark  grey, 
indented  before^dorsum ;  postmedial  line  blackish,  sinuous,  sharply 
angled  below  costa,  middle  portion  marked  with  black  and  white  on 
the  veins,  broadly  bordered  inwardly  with  dark  grey ;  a  dark  grey 
diffuse  spot  on  the  costa  before  postmedial  line,  and  a  similar  spot 
before  the  apex ;  terminal  area  clouded  with  dark  grey,  veins 
marked  with  black  ;  fringes  dark  grey  marked  with  paler,  brown  at 
the  base.     Hind  wings  fuscous,  fringes  paler.     Underside  fuscous. 

Expanse,  22  millim. 

Collection  number,  1271. 

A  female  specimen  from  Arizan  (7300  feet),  August  1-ltb, 
1908. 

Geombtrid.e. 

Venusia  bella,  sp.  n. 
<y .     Fore   wings   dark    purphsh    grey,    faintly    sprinkled   with 
ochreous,   blackish  at  the  base  with  darker  transverse  lines  ;  sub- 
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basal,  antemedial  and  postmedial  bands  ochreous  yellow,  intersected 
by  crimson  wavy  lines ;  the  postmedial  is  angled  near  costa  and  again 
about  middle,  the  other  bands  are  cm-ved ;  discoidal  spot  black, 
terminal  dots  black.  Hind  wings  dark  pm-plish,  postmedial  band 
ochreous,  wavy,  intersected  by  a  crimson  wavy  line.  Under  side 
purplish  grey,  all  the  wings  have  a  dark  edged  ochreous  postmedial 
band. 

$  .  Similar,  but  the  ground  colour  is  rather  paler,  and  the 
discoidal  spot  of  fore  wings  more  conspicuous. 

Expanse,  25  millim.  <?  ;  28  millim.   $  . 

Collection  numbers,  881,  881a. 

A  male  specimen  from  Arizan  (7300  ft.),  September  27tb, 
1906,  a  female  specimen  from  Arizan,  August,  1908 ;  and 
another  from  Rantaizan,  May,  1909  (7500). 

Allied  to  V.  hicolorata,  Moore. 

In  the  Arizan  female  the  postmedial  band  of  the  fore  wings  is  hardly 
traceable  towards  the  dorsum,  and  all  the  other  ochreous  bands  are 
obscured.  On  the  hind  wings  the  postmedial  band  is  obscure  except 
the  outer  edge. 

LiMACODIDiE. 

Thosea  (/)  arizana,  sp.  n. " 

(J ,  Antennae  serrated.  Head  pale  brown,  darker  on  the  crown  ; 
thorax  black  brown,  mixed  with  reddish  on  terminal  segments.  Fore- 
wings  pale  brown,  inclining  to  whitish  on  apical  area,  basal  area 
clouded  with  dark  brown  at  costa,  a  dark  brown  streak  from  the 
base  about  middle  almost  to  termen ;  antemedial  line  black, 
inwardly  pale  edged,  wavy  from  costa  to  middle,  thence  inwardly 
oblique,  a  black  spot  at  the  dorsal  extremity  ;  postmedial  line  indi- 
cated by  black  marks  on  and  between  the  veins ;  a  pale  line  out- 
wardly edging  the  postmedial  curves  to  termen  just  above  tornus  ; 
space  between  the  antemedial  line  and  the  pale  curved  line  suffused 
with  brown  and  clouded  with  darker  ;  a  brown  mark  on  costa  before- 
the  apex  and  a  blackish  mark  on  the  costal  extremity  of  the  brown 
terminal  line;  fringes  brown,  marked  with  whitish  at  ends  of  the- 
veins.  Hind  wings  dark  fuscous ;  fringes  rather  paler  at  base  and 
tips,  preceded  by  a  black  line.     Underside  fuscous,  paler  on  termen. 

?  .  Similar,  but  the  costal  portion  of  median  area  is  darker  and 
encloses  a  pale  mark,  veins  2-4  marked  with  black  beyond  the  post- 
medial  line  ;  the  hind  wings  are  rather  paler. 

Expanse,  33  millim.  ^  ,  36  millim.  ?  . 

Collection  number,  1833. 

An  example  of  each  sex  from  Arizan  (7300  feet),  March,. 
1909. 

Thosea  taucana,  sp.  n. 

S  •  Fore  wings  pale  chestnut  brown  faintly  irrorated  with 
shining  whitish  grey,  basal  area  and  terminal  area  towards  apex 
clouded  with  dark  velvety  chestnut  brown ;  an  oblique  pale  line, 
silvery  mixed,  from  apex  to  about  middle  of  dorsum  ;  terminal  line 
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chocolate  brown,  fringes  brown  and  rather  shining.     Hind  wings 
light  brown  with  a  slight  rusty  tinge  on  dorsal  area.    Underside  light 
brown,  somewhat  glossy,  paler  on  dorsal  area  of  the  fore  wings. 
Expanse,  22  millim. 

Collection  number,  1412. 

A  male  specimen  from  Kanshirei  (1000  feet),  August  15tb, 
1908. 

Thyridid^. 

Betousa  reticulata,  sp.  u. 

$  .  Fore  wings  slightly  produced  at  apex,  bluntly  angled  about  the 
middle ;  pale  cinnamon  brown  reticulated  with  darker,  costa  dull 
purplish  brown  expanding  into  a  large  irregular  patch  towards  apex ; 
antemedial  band  dull  purplish-brown,  broadest  on  costal  area ;  post- 
medial  band  dull  purplish-brown,  broad  on  costal  area  where  it 
unites  with  the  apical  blotch,  twice  contracted  below  middle  ;  two 
spots  in  lower  edge  of  the  apical  patch  and  three  on  its  outer  edge, 
pale  marks  on  apical  half  of  costa  ;  terminal  line  dull  purplish-brown, 
fringes  rather  paler.  Hind  wings,  termen  slightly  excised  before 
tornus ;  pale  cinnamon  brown,  reticulated  with  darker ;  antemedial 
and  postmedial  bands  dull  purplish- brown,  the  postmedial  broadest 
on  dorsum  and  indistinct  towards  costa  ;  terminal  line  and  fringes  as 
on  fore  wings.  Underside  as  above,  but  bands  on  hind  wings  less 
clearly  defined. 

Expanse,  28  millim. 

Collection  number,  1872. 

Two  female  specimens  from  Arizan,  one  taken  in  February 
and  the  other  in  April,  1909. 

Comes  nearest  to  B.  industalis,  Walk. 

EPIPLBMIDiE. 

Epiplema  quadr {punctata,  n.  sp. 

^ .  Head  and  thorax  white  marked  with  ochreous  and  brown  ; 
abdomen  white,  hind  segments  ochreous  tinged.  Fore  wings  white, 
freckled  and  clouded  with  ochreous  and  darker  brown  except  on  the 
dorsal  area;  postmedial  band  ochreous  with  some  blackish  diffuse 
marks  on  it ;  four  black  dots  on  the  terminal  area  below  the  apex ; 
fringes  ochreous,  paler  towards  tornus.  Hind  wings  white  suffused 
with  ochreous  except  on  the  dorsal  area ;  discoidal  mark  black, 
traces  of  a  medial  band  and  a  cluster  of  black  scales  beyond  ;  a  black 
dot  about  the  middle  of  termen ;  fringes  ochreous.  Underside  white  ; 
fore  wings  suffused  with  fuscous,  except  on  the  dorsal  area. 

2  .     Similar,  but  the  blackish  marks  on  postmedial  band  of  the  fore 
wing,  and  the  black  dots  on  the  terminal  area  are  rather  larger. 
Expanse,  20  millim,      <?  ;  22  millim.      $  . 

Collection  number,  97a. 

One  example  of  each  sex  from  Kanshirei  (1000  fo'  "i.  <b> 
female  taken  June  13th,  1906,  and  the  male  April,  lltli.  :iOS. 
Allied  to  E.  instabilata,  Walk. 
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SOME   BEES   FEOM   COLOEADO. 
By  T.  D.  a.  Cockerell. 

Osmia  glohosa,  Cresson,  variety  a. 

?  .  Length  9-5  mm.  ;  hair  of  face  and  front  mixed  black  and 
white,  entirely  white  at  sides  of  face,  nearly  all  black  on  clypeus  ; 
occiput  with  long  pale  hair;  thorax  with  long  white  (faintly  ochreous- 
tinted)  hair,  abundant  on  scutellum  ;  legs  with  mainly  black  hair,  on 
anterior  femora  behind  it  is  white  ;  wings  dilute  reddish.  Abdomen 
short  but  not  globose. 

Hab. — Bluebird,  Boulder  County,  Colorado,  July  25th,  1915 
{Cockerell).  At  the  same  tirue  and  place  I  took  Titusella  proni-- 
tens,  Ckll.  and  Megachile  ivootoni  subsp.  rohweri,  Ckll.  This 
looks  like  a  distinct  species,  but  is  probably  a  form  of  0.  glohom. 
It  may  be  the  hitherto  unknown  female  of  0.  glohosifonnis,  Ckll., 
but  the  wings  are  much  darker  and  redder  than  in  the  male  of 
that  species. 

Osmia  propinqua,  Cresson. 

Boulder,  Colorado,  male  visiting  daffodil  {Narcissus)  flowe  rs, 
April  {Hazel  Andrews). 

Osmia  ramaleyi,  Cockerell. 
Boulder  Canon,  in  road,  May  22nd,  1912  ;  male. 

Osmia  kenoyeri,  Cockerell,  variety  a. 

?  .  Hair  of  thorax  above  white,  with  a  faint  creamy  tint ;  hind 
margins  of  abdominal  segments  blue-green. 

Baldy  Mtn.,  Boulder  County,  Colo.,  above  timber-line, 
July  24th,  1915  {Cockerell). 

Halictus  priiinosiformis,  Crawford. 

Nebraska  Hill,  Colo.,  female  at  flowers  of  Salix,  just  below 
timber-line,  July,  1915  {Kenoyer).  This  species  ranges  un- 
changed from  the  Middle  Sonoran  zone  to  the  upper  limit  of  the 
Hudsonian. 

Halictus  fraserce,  sp.  n. 

5  .  Length  about  8  mm.  ;  head  dark  greenish,  the  clypeus  black 
mesothorax  yellowish-green,  especially  the  shining  posterior  middle 
other  parts  of  thorax  blue-black  ;  tegulae  piceous,  rufous  posteriorly 
wdngs  suffused  with  brownish,  stigma  amber-colour  ;  abdomen  witli 
the  first  two  segments  green,  the  others  black ;  segments  1-4  with 
broad  dense  apical  fringes  of  pure  white  hair,  that  on  the  first  inter- 
rupted in  middle.     Hair  of  head  and   thorax  dull  white ;  clypeus 
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prominent ;  face  broad ;  antennse  black  ;  front  extremely  densely  and 
minutely  punctured  ;  mesothorax  closely  punctured  ;  area  of  meta- 
thorax  densely  sculptured,  punctostriate  ;  hind  spur  with  short  teeth. 
The  largest  American  member  of  the  H.  Uimulontm  group,  easily 
known  from  H.  arapalionum,  CklL,  by  the  duskier  wings  and  dark 
tegulae  and  antennae,  as  well  as  the  greater  size.  The  clear  white 
abdominal  bands  are  also  peculiar. 

Halictus  fraserce  is  closely  related  to  H.  virgatellus,  Ckll.,  but 
differs  in  the  colour  of  the  tegulae  and  the  abdomen.  Possibly 
the  two  may  prove  to  be  races  of  a  single  species. 

Hab. — Tolland,  Colorado,  at  flowers  of  Frasera,  July,  1915 
[L.  A.  Kenoyer). 

Halictus  dasiphorce,  Cockerell. 

Kingston,  Colorado,  on  flowers  of  Frasera,  just  above  timber- 
line,  July,  1915  [Kenoyer)  ;  Nebraska  Hill,  Colo.,  on  Polemonium 
confertum  flowers,  July  18th  {Kenoyer).     New  to  Colorado. 

Halictus  inconditiis,  sp.  n. 

?  .  Length  about  7  mm.,  anterior  wing  about  5-4  ;  black,  with 
scanty  pale  pubescence ;  head  rather  broad ;  clypeus  prominent, 
shining,  with  scattered  punctures  more  or  less  running  into 
grooves;  supraclypeal  area  shining,  minutely  punctured;  mandibles 
black  ;  antennse  black,  the  flagellum  very  obscurely  fuscous  beneath  ; 
front  perfectly  opaque,  as  also  the  sides  of  the  vertex ;  meso- 
thorax with  very  little  hair,  shining,  extremely  finely  punctured, 
with  a  microscopical  lineolation  between  the  punctures  ;  scutellum 
also  shining  and  finely  punctured,  depressed  in  middle  ;  areaof  meta- 
thorax  semilunar,  appearing  entirely  granular  under  a  lens,  but 
actually  covered  with  very  fine  anastomosing  ridges,  between  which 
are  exceedingly  delicate  cross-lines  ;  posterior  truncation  of  meta- 
thorax  rounded  at  sides  above  ;  tegulae  piceous  with  a  dark  reddish 
spot ;  wings  hyaline  suffused  with  brown,  stigma  and  nervures 
dark  rufofuscous  ;  legs  black,  with  white  hair  ;  hind  spur  of  hind 
tibia  with  two  large  very  oblique  teeth ;  abdomen  shining,  the 
depressed  apical  portions  of  the  segments  not  discoloured ;  no  hair- 
bands  or  patches ;  ventral  segments  fringed  with  white  hair. 

Hab. — Tolland,  Colorado,  at  flowers  of  Frasera,  July,  1915 
{L.  A.  Kenoyer). 

This  is  separated  from  the  species  it  most  resembles,  thus  : 

Area  of  metathorax  with  coarse  rugse  ....  pectoralis,  Smith. 

Area  of  metathorax  very  finely  sculptured  ....  1. 

1.  Vertex  on  each  side  of  ocelli  dull  and  roughened  ;  tegulse  with- 
out a  clear  red  spot  ....  inconditus,  Ckll. 

Vertex  on  each  side  of  ocelli  smooth  ;  tegulae  partly  clear  ferru- 
ginous ....    macoupinensis,  Eob.  (including  divergens,  Lov.). 
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Halictus  regis,  sp.  n. 

?  .  Length  a  little  over  5  mm.,  anteiior  wing  about  4-6  ;  black, 
with  thin  pale  hair ;  facial  quadrangle  longer  than  broad  ;  clypeus 
projecting  ;  cheeks  broad  ;  clypeus  shining,  with  scattered  punc- 
tures ;  front  dull,  densely  and  minutely  punctured  ;  upper  orbital 
margins  narrowly  shining  ;  sides  of  vertex  dull ;  flagellum  clear 
ferruginous  beneath  ;  mesothorax  somewhat  shining,  very  minutely 
punctured  and  microscopically  lineolate  ;  area  of  metathorax  not 
defined,  with  very  delicate  irregular  plicae  mainly  confined  to  the 
basal  part ;  posterior  truncation  small,  sharply  defined  at  sides 
except  the  upper  fourth  ;  tegulae  rufopiceous  ;  wings  greyish  hyaline, 
stigma  and  nervures  pale  dull  testaceous  ;  legs  black,  with  pale  hair ; 
hind  spur  with  short  saw-like  teeth  ;  abdomen  shining,  especially 
basally  ;  no  hair-bands,  but  slightly  indicated  thin  hair-patches  at 
basal  corners  of  second  and  third  segments. 

Hah. — Kingston,  Colorado,  at  flowers  of  Frasera,  just  above 
timber-line,  July,  1915  {L.  A.  Kenoyer).  Close  to  H.dasipliorce, 
but  considerably  smaller,  with  the  area  of  metathorax  quite 
differently  sculptured. 


A  NEW  GENUS  OP  TRICHOGEAMMATID^  FROM 
AUSTRALIA  CHARACTERISED  BY  BEARING  A 
POSTMARGINAL   VEIN. 

By  a.  a.  Girault. 

With  the  exception  of  Pseudohydcln/sticJia  seiniiuirea,  Girault, 
which  bears  a  short,  triangular  postmarginal  vein,  the  following 
new  species  is  the  only  member  of  the  family  yet  known  to  me 
which  has  that  vein  distinct. 

Thoreauia,  new  genus. 

Female. — Similar  to  Pseudolicjosita,  Girault,  but  neither  the  pedicel 
nor  funicle  is  elongate,  the  funicle  joint  being  subglobular  (wider  than 
long)  the,  pedicel  twice  its  length,  two  and  a  quarter  times  longer 
than  wide  at  apex.  There  are  the  following  additional  differences  : 
The  body  is  slender,  the  thorax  and  abdomen  each  long,  the  latter 
somewhat  longer  than  the  former,  distinctly  compressed  and  with  the 
valves  of  the  ovipositor  slightly,  distinctly  extruded  ;  the  pronotum 
is  prolonged  over  the  head  in  the  form  of  a  button-like  medial  pro- 
jection. The  long  scutum  seems  to  be  divided  transversely  at  distal 
three-fourths,  leaving  a  crescentic  sclerite  between  it  and  the 
scutellum,  the  suture  being  concav^e.  Caudal  femora  swollen, 
coarsely  scaly.  All  tibiae  dorsad  armed  with  four  or  five  weak,  seti- 
gerous  teeth.    No  oblique  hairless  line  from  stigmal  vein.    Mandibles 
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4-clentate.  Club  without  a  terminal  nipple  or  spine.  Stigmal  vein 
ovate,  with  a  short,  thick  neck.  Tibial  spurs  short,  straight,  single. 
Habitus  like  Lathrovieroides,  but  the  thorax  longer  in  proportion  to 
the  abdomen. 

Thoreauia  cotnpressiventris,  n.  sp.,  genotype. 

Female. — Length,  0-90  mm.  Black,  the  head  and  thorax  (except 
the  sides,  except  ventrad  centrally)  deep  golden  yellow ;  vertex 
dusky,  axillae  black.  Antennae  dusky  yellow.  Thorax  laterad  of 
seuteilum  dusky.  Knees  broadly,  tibiae  except  dorsad  and  the  first 
two  tarsal  joints  pallid.  Venation  dusky,  the  fore  wing  subhyaline 
but  with  a  distinct,  short,  substigmal  spot  against  the  apex  of  the 
stigmal  vein.  Fore  wings  with  about  eighteen  regular  lines  of  discal 
cilia,  the  eighth  of  which  is  longest,  from  apex,  curving  past  the 
stigmal  knob  caudo-proximad  to  join  the  proximal  end  of  the  sixteenth 
which  curves  slightly  cephalad  to  meet  it ;  the  seventeeth  also  meets 
the  other  two  at  this  point,  which  is  fartliest  proximad  for  this  cilia- 
tion.  Caudal  wings  not  broad,  with  a  paired  row  of  discal  cilia  a 
little  cephalad  of  middle,  their  caudal  marginal  fringes  distinctly 
longer  than  their  greatest  width.  Club  longer  than  the  pedicel  and 
funicle  taken  together,  conic.  Marginal  cilia  of  the  fore  wing  very 
short,  sparse  at  the  apex.  Scape  moderate  in  length,  not  as  long  as 
the  club. 

Described  from  four  females  received  for  identification  from 
the  Government  Entomologist,  Northern  Territory,  Australia, 
and  said  to  have  been  reared  from  galls  on  Eucalyptus  miniata, 
Port  Darwin  (1.8.15), 

Types. — Catalogue  No.  20005,  U.S.N.M,,  the  four  females  on 
a  slide. 


NOTES  ON  SOME  SPRING  AND  AUTUMN  BUTTERFLIES 
OF  CANNES  AND  THE  NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

By  H.  Rowland-Brown,  M.A.,  F.E.S. 

(Continued  from  p.  76.) 

Hesperiid^   {continued.)* 

[Cyciopides  palcemon. — Does   not  appear  to  descend  to  the 
lower  regions  of  the  Department.     Miiliere  says  that  it  is  not 

■'■  To  my  remarks  on  Pyrgus  orbifer  [antea,  p.  75)  I  sliould  have  added 
that  it  figures  in  Cantener's  '  Catalogue  des  Lepidopteres  du  Departement 
du  Var.,'  p.  7,  Strasbourg,  1833.  I  notice,  too,  that  Mr.  F.  S.  Norris,  who 
was  collecting  at  Hyeres  in  1889,  includes  it  among  his  captures — "  sparingly 
in  May" — ('Entomologist,'  xxii,  p.  185).  I  cannot  even  guess  what  these 
Hesperiids  actually  were,  but  to  my  eye  this  is  one  of  the  most  easily 
distinguishable  of  a  notably  difficult  group.  Parnara  nostrodamus.  Four 
examples  sold  in  the  Giesekiug  (Cannes  regional)  collection. 
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uncommon   in   the  Lantosque  valley  in  the   grassy  places   in- 
June.] 

[Heteropterm  viorphens.—Mi\  Morris  does  not  include  this 
species  in  his  list  of  observations,  and  Milliere  was  content  to 
accept  on  hearsay  Heilmann's  record  of  several  specimens, 
Esterel,  Eoute  de  Mt.  Yinaigre.  Mr.  Powell  adds  that  he  has 
never  taken  it  there,  and  that  the  locality  is  a  most  unlikely  one. 
In  this  connection,  however,  Mr.  Morris  mentions  an  alleged 
locahty  near  St.  Eaphael  on  the  authority  of  Herr  Gieseking, 
formerly  a  German  resident  at  Cannes,  whose  collection  was  sold 
at  the  end  of  March  last  after  sequestration.  The  indication,  if 
not  a  repetition  of  Heilmann's,  is  at  least  as  doubtful,  and 
requires  confirmation.] 

Lycenid^. 

Thestor  hallus. — The  geographical  distribution  of  this  species 
is  interesting  and  puzzling.     It  appears  to  range  from  Egypt 
(Alexandria,  etc.)  along  the  North  African  coast  provinces  to 
Tangier ;  and  in  Spain  along  the  Mediterranean  seaboard  from 
Gibraltar,  where  it  is  abundant  (J.  -J.  Walker,  '  Trans.  Ent.  Soc. 
London,'   1890,  p.  372)  to   Malaga;  thence  northwards,   from 
Barcelona,  traversing  the  foothills  of  the  Pyrenees,  to  Perpignan. 
But    I    can    find   no   recent   record   of  its   occurrence  in  the 
Pyrenees-Orientales.       The  quotation,  "Perpignan,"  is  copied 
from  Boisduval's  '  Icones,'  p.  48,  where  a  certain  M.  de  Cerisy 
is  credited  with  the  capture  in   1824.     None  of  the  later  cata- 
loguists  of  this  favoured  region  include  it  in  their  lists ;  and 
Dr.  Chapman,  to  whom  we  owe  the  complete  life  history,  when 
hunting  Callojyhrys  avis,  Chpmn.,  at  Amelie-les-Bains  in  April, 
1909  ('  Entomologist,'  xlii,  p.  121)  expressly  notes  the  absence 
of  both   Thais  cassandra  and   T.  ballus.     While  in  an  amusing 
series  of  "  Causeries  " — '  Guide   pedestre  de  la   Bourgogue  aux 
Pyrenees' — by    Anatole    Carteron  (Paris,    1868),    the    author, 
summing  up  the  butterfly  treasures  of  the  neighbouriug  village 
of  C6ret  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  Pdviera,  says,  "que 
vous  demanderiez   en  vain  les  polyomates  Dolus  et  Ballus  anx 
6chos  des  Pyrenees."     Nor  is  it  likely  that  T.  ballus  would  have 
escaped  the  keen  eyes  of  Piambur  had  it  haunted  the  then  prolific 
environs  of  Montpellier,   in  Herault.      It  reappears   to-day  at 
Gemenos  in  the  Bouches-du-Pihone,  where  it  has  been  observed 
by  my  correspondent  M.  Gedeon  Foulquier  {cp.  his  '  Catalogue 
desLepids.,'  1899);  and  it  is  decidedly  common  at  Ilyeres,  find- 
ing its  eastern  limit  near  Cannes,  at  Vallauris  (teste  Milhere). 
But  it  must  be  extremely  rare  thereabouts.     Mr.  Warburg  says 
boldly  ('  Entomologist,'  xxii,  p.  257)  :  "T.  ballus  does  not  belong 
to  the  Cannes  fauna  "  ;  Mr.  Morris  declares  that  he  has  never 
seen  it ;  but  a  single  example  was  captured  by  a  friend  of  his  at 
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La  Bocca  (the  Cannes  plage)  in  February,  1907.  There  are,  of 
course,  long  stretches  of  wholly  unexplored  ground  on  the  Medi- 
terranean coast  of  Spain  and  France,  but  the  sporadic  nature 
of  its  known  distribution  yet  remains  to  be  elucidated.  Almost 
without  exception  T.  ballus  in  Europe  is  associated  with  the 
coast.  But,  if  existing  records  are  to  be  trusted,  it  extends- 
inland  at  least  to  Aix-en-Provence  and  ?  Draguignan  (Segond, 
'  Catalogue  des  Papillons  du  Yar,'  1853).  In  Spain  it  is  reported 
also  from  Grenada ;  on  the  Atlantic  watershed  in  South  Por- 
tugal at  Elvas  and  Evora,  well  away  from  the  sea  towards  the 
Spanish  frontier. 

Chry  soph  anus  vivfiaiirece — This,  of  course,  is  a  summer 
butterfl}^  at  Cannes,  and,  as  such,  is  not  within  Mr.  Morris's 
ken.  I  have  seen  examples  captured  there  by  Mr.  Warburg,  the 
males  as  fine  and  even  more  brilliant  than  those  taken  by  me  at 
St.  Martin-Yesubie,  where  in  size  the  species  seems  to  attain  the 
maximum. 

[C.  thersamon. — Another  of  Milliere's  extraordinary  finds.  He 
records  the  var.,  or  rather  gen.  test,  omphale,  Klug,  from  St. 
Martin,  "  replacing  type,"  a  mistake  surely  the  more  obvious  as, 
even  supposing  thersamon  to  occur  at  all  up  to  4920  ft.  west  of 
the  Alps,  there  would  probably  be  but  one  brood,  and  the  tailed 
omphale,  as  a  constant  variety,  I  believe,  is  invariably  of  the 
second  emergence.  Yet  we  are  informed  that  it  is  generally  dis- 
tributed there,  and  that  ompliale  "  appears  to  replace  the  type."' 
Neither  I  nor  other  British  or  French  collector  at  St.  Martin 
have  ever  encountered  it  since ;  and  I  conclude,  therefore,  that 
Milliere  confused  it  with  C.  phlceas  var.  eleus.'] 

C.  alciphron  var.  gordins. — Mr.  Morris  mentions  the  capture 
of  a  few  examples  at  the  end  of  April,  and  in  May,  a  poor  form 
and  scarce.  Which  leads  me  to  think  that  the  emergence  at 
Cannes  is  probably  prolonged,  and  that  the  later  flight  is  better 
developed.  M.  Oberthiir  described  the  gordius  of  the  Alpes- 
Maritimes  as  a  magnificent  race.  His  examples,  no  doubt,  ai  e 
from  the  uplands.  My  own  from  St.  Martin-Yesubie  are  worthy 
peers  of  the  glorious  Digne  form.  April,  at  all  events,  is  a  very 
early  date,  or  are  there  two  generations  here,  as  elsewhere,  with 
C.  hippothoe  var.  rutilus  and  C.  phiceas  ?  M.  Oberthiir  considers 
the  emergence  at  Yernet  in  the  eastern  Pyrenees  at  the  end  of 
Maj'  exceptionally  advanced. 

C.  dorilis. — Not  common  at  Cannes. 

C.  phlaas. — And  in  autumn  ab.  et  var.  eleus. 

Lyccena  arion. — Piare.  M.  Oberthiir  ('  Lepid.  Comparee,'  fasc, 
iv,  p.  325)  writes  that  he  has  received  a  superb  form  from  the 
Alpes-Maritimes  under  the  name  of  Ugurica.  The  ground  colour 
of  the  upper  side  is  clear  vivid  blue,  especially  in  the  female ; 
the  black  spots  highly  developed  chiefly  on  the  upper  wings, 
sometimes  forming  a  kind  of  broad  and  closely  packed  cluster  of 
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**  arrow  heads  "  pointing  towards  the  basal  area.  The  incon- 
stancy of  these  local  races,  and  Friihstorfer's  mania  for  creating 
therefrom  sub-species,  is  carefully  discussed  and  dealt  with  by 
Mr.  Wheeler  in  the  article  on  L.  arion  in  Tutt's  '  British  Butter- 
flies,' vol.  iv,  where  also  ligurica,  Wagner,  is  diagnosed  at  length. 
Mr.  Morris  writes  :  "  I  have  had  no  luck  at  all  with  this  beauty 
at  present,  common  though  it  is.  I  am  always  too  late,  and  find 
oufy  worn  ones,  or  a  small  second  brood  and  rare."  This  sug- 
gestion of  a  (partial?)  second  emergence  is  very  interesting  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  writer  does  not  return  to  Cannes 
before  the  beginning  of  October. 

[L.  euphemus. — L.  areas. — There  is  an  element  of  humour  in 
Milliere's  observations  on  these  species  ('Cat.  desAlpesMaritimes,' 
2*^  Suppl.,  p.  4).  A  single  euphemus,  he  says,  was  met  with  in 
August  in  a  moist  meadow  bordering  the  Upper  Var.  Immediately 
underneath  this  record  follows  L.  areas — "  August.  Valley  of 
Vesubie,  where  it  flies  in  company  with  euphemus."  What  is  to 
be  inferred  from  the  conjunction?  I  can  only  conclude  that  the 
single  supposed  euphemus  was  well  attended  by  its  congener.  At 
all  events,  both  records  require,  and  have  never  to  my  knowledge 
received,  confirmation.] 

Capido  minimus. — Scarce. 

(To  be  coutiuued.) 
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CANADA. 

By  F.  G.  Whittle. 

In  April,  1913,  during  a  short  visit  to  the  Argentine,  I  was 
able  to  devote  a  little  of  my  time  to  collecting  Lepidoptera.  At 
Lerviers,  a  few  miles  out  of  Buenos  Ayres,  on  the  Buenos  Ayres 
Western  line  I  found  Colias  pyrrhothea,  Hiibn.,  common,  and 
■without  any  difficulty  got  a  long  series,  which,  however,  does  not 
show  a  great  amount  of  variation.  The  suffusion  is  a  little  more 
fiery  in  some  males  than  in  others.  At  Belgrauo,  Tigre,  and 
Boulogne,  suburbs  of  Buenos  Ayres,  I  found  a  number  of  larvae 
of  a  Saturnia  ready  to  pupate.  These  duly  spun  up  in  a  box  and 
produced,  after  I  had  returned  home,  Automeris  leiicane,  Gey. 
Diatrcea  saccharalis,  Fab.  (Larger  Corn-stalk  Borer),  a  very 
destructive  insect,  occurred  on  the  trunk  of  an  acacia  ;  Hylephila 
jyhi/heuii,  Druce,  Ochyria  argentina,  Prout,  Cidaria  impromissata, 
Walker,  Callicista  thius,  Hiibner,  and  an  Arctiid  larva  which,  after 
my  return  home,  produced  Eepantheria  indecisa,  Walker.  In 
Buenos  Ayres  itself  I  got,  attached  to  a  fence  enclosing  a  small 
j)atch  of  cruciferous  weeds,  a  few  pupae  of  Tatochila  autodice  and 
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bred  the  butterfly  ;  Pyralis  farinalis,  Linn.,  on  a  tree  trunk  ; 
also  two  Fireflies  of  one  species.  I  found  an  aquatic  beetle, 
?  species,  under  a  street  lamp.  Cases  of  the  Psyciiid  G^ceticus 
jAatensis,  Berg.,  were  very  common  in  the  outskirts  of  Buenos 
Ayres. 

I  went  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Cordoba  through  miles  of  unin- 
teresting, monotonous,  treeless  pampas.  The  collecting  ground 
(lid  not  look  as  if  it  could  yield  much.  Just  a  few  prickly  shrubs, 
some  straggling  plants  of  alfalfa  and  an  occasional  cactus  with 
•l)roadly  ovate-oblong  joints  and  a  very  dry  soil.  Terias  deva, 
X)bl.,  rather  common  both  here  and  at  Buenos  Ayres.  Phyciodes 
ithra,  Kirby,  a  few  at  alfalfa;  a  small  Phyciodes'?  species,  of 
■which  I  got  a  dozen  examples.  It  is  represented  in  the  National 
•Collection,  but  without  a  name.  Dione  vanill<s,  Linn.,  one  or 
two  in  bad  condition  ;  Pyrameis  hraziliensis,  Moore,  two  examples, 
•one  at  Lerviers,  the  other  at  Cordoba  ;  Pyrameis  carye,  Hiib.,  at 
Lerviers  and  Cordoba;  Kuptoieta  hortcnsia,  Blanch.,  Boulogne  and 
'Cordoba  ;  Hamearis  /  chilensis,  Felder,  one  only,  but  smaller  than 
tlie  smallest  of  the  three  in  the  National  Collection  ;  Junonia 
■lavinia,  Cram,  {genoveva,  Cram.) ;  Callicista  argona,  Hewitson, 
Tinohis  riifofiisca,  Hew.,  Thanaos  nteiins,  Lintner,  Hesperia 
-synchtus,  Fab.,  a  nice  series  of  both  sexes — Boulogne,  Lerviers, 
and  Cordoba ;  Gerespa  bisimiata,  Felder  ;  Tepkrias  ?  species, 
'lliere  is  one  sijecimen  only  in  the  National  Collection,  and  that 
IS  without  a  name.  Therniesia  ruhricans,  Boisd.,  Tephrinopsis 
jniydis,  Warr.,  Eudule  cuprarla,  Walker,  Zinckenia  fascialis, 
(Jramer,  and  Nomopldla  noctuella,  Schiff.  I  found  the  mosquitoes 
rather  troublesome.  These  are,  I  should  think,  something  of  a 
srourge  in  the  summer  months. 

I  went  in  July  of  the  same  year  to  the  Niagara  Falls. 
•On  the  journey  up  the  St.  Lawrence  Tuvtiix  famiferana,  Clem., 
was  common.  Later,  in  the  Montreal  shops,  I  saw  hundreds 
oi  this  insect  dead,  many  of  them  attached  to  ordinary  fly 
papers.  On  landing,  early  in  the  morning,  at  Quebec,  I  must 
jiave  seen  quite  a  large  number  either  of  Malacosoma  americana^ 
Fab.,  or  dissiria,  Hiibner  (I  am  not  sure  which).  They  had 
been  attracted  by  the  powerful  lights  near  the  landing  stage. 
At  Montreal  I  found  Ganoris  rapa,  L.,  Satyrodes  canthus,  L., 
Ctenusia  virginica,  Charp.,  Lithacodia  alhidida,  Guen.,  Hcema- 
topsis  grataria,  Fab.,  Nomophila  noctuella,  Schiff.,  Sparganothis 
jjcttitana,  Rob.,  Argyroploce  scuddertana,  Clem,,  Cacoecia  inir- 
purana,  Clem.,  and  Tortrix  clemensianus,  Fern.  I  also  got,  both 
.at  Montreal  and  Toronto,  Colias  pakeiw,  L.,  Danais  archippns,  F. 
I  noticed  that  some  small  boys  who  interested  themselves  in  mv 
proceedings  referred  to  this  insect  as  King  Billy  :  "  There  goes  a 
King  Billy."  At  Toronto  I  got  Limenitis  disippus,  God.,  Poly- 
cfonia  silenus,  Edw,,  Pyraineh  huntera,  Fab.,  Cercyonis  nephele, 
Kirby,  Lycanopsis  psendargiolus,  Boisd.,  Strynioii  calanns,  Hiibn., 
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Thanaos  ?  juvenalis,  Fab.,  Limochores  tliaumas,  Fab.,  Catocala 
relicta,  Walker,  only  one  specimen  of  this  fine  moth — I  searched 
■well  for  more.  Diacrisia  virginica,  Fab.,  Ochyria  lacnstrata^ 
Guen.,  Hadena  arctica,  Boisd.,  Drasteria  erechthea,  Cramer; 
Loxostege  sticticalis,  L.,  Phyciodes  tliaros,  Drury,  occurred  both  at 
Montreal  and  Toronto ;  as  also  Euvanesaa  antiopa,  Linn.,  Dras- 
teria crassiuscida,  Haw.  (very  common  on  grassy  roadsides  and 
fields),  Cramhiis  laqueatellus,  Clemens,  Caccecia  retiniava,  Wals, 
(knocked  out  of  Pinus),  and  Coleophora  cretaticostella,  Clem.  I 
am  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Meyrick,  who  very  kindly  overhauled 
and  named  the  Tortrices  and  the  one  Tinea  included  in 
the  above  list,  also  to  Mr.  Prout  for  identifying  my  puzzles 
among  the  Geometers. 


BEITISH  NEUEOPTERA  IN  1915. 
By  W.  J.  Lucas,  B.A.,  F.E.S. 

For  this  yeav  I  have  nothing  more  than  a  few  notes  of  dates- 
and  localities ;  but  these,  no  doubt,  should  be  put  on  record,, 
that  they  may,  to  however  slight  a  degree,  increase  our  scanty 
knowledge  of  the  British  Neuroptera.  Chrysopa  vittata,  Wes- 
mael,  was  taken  at  the  Black  Pond  on  Esher  Common,  Surrey,, 
on  July  11th  (W.  J.  L.).  C.Jiava,  Scop.,  was  noted  near  Oxshott,. 
June  30th  (W.  J.  L.) ;  on  a  fence  in  the  village  of  Oxshott,  July  17th' 
(W.  J.  L.) ;  Walverden  Park,  Nelson,  Lanes.,  June  24th,  and 
Grassington,  Lanes.,  June  26th-July  3rd  (W.  M.  Tattersall) ;  in  a- 
garden  at  Piochdale,  Lanes.,  July  (T.  Clegg).  C.  aepteviimnctata,. 
Wesm.,  on  a  window  in  Surbiton,  July  14th  (W.  J.  L.).  On 
June  19th  at  a  flow-ery  spot  in  a  wood  between  Netley  Heath  and 
Gomshall,  Surrey,  Chrysopas  were  very  numerous,  and  C.  albd^ 
Linn.,  and  C.  perla,  Linu.,  were  captured.  At  Bishop  Wood, 
near  Selby  in  Yorkshire,  Mr.  G.  T.  Porritt  took  C.  aspcrsa, 
Wesm.,  C.  alba,  and  C.  p>erla  in  June. 

Of  the  Scorpion-flies,  Punorpa  germanica,  Linn.,  was  noted 
on  several  occasions:  Bagshot,  Surrey,  May  23rd  (E.E.  Green)  ; 
Blackwater  in  the  New  Forest,  May  25th  (W.  J.  L.) ;  near  Oxshott, 
Surrey,  May  30th  (W.  J.  L.)  ;  near  Claygate,  Surrey,  June  12th 
(W.  J.  L.) ;  between  Netley  Heath  and  Gomshall,  Surrey,. 
June  19th  (W.  J.  L.);  flying  over  bracken  at  Asnull,  near  Wigan,. 
Lanes.,  July  2nd  (W.  M.  Tattersall).  A  large  female,  P.  communis^ 
Linn.,  was  taken  between  Netley  Heath  and  Gomshall  on. 
June  19th  (W.  J.  L.). 

Kingston-on-Thames,  March,  191G. 
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NOTES   ON    BRACONID^.— XL* 

The  Tribe  Rhogadides,  with  Additions  to  the  British  List. 

By  Claude  Morley,  F.Z.S.,  &c. 

(Continued  from  p.  87.) 

1.  Rhogas  criientus,  Nees. 

A  very  broadly  distributed  species  from  France,  through 
Hungary  and  Germany  to  Russia  and  Sweden.  Not  before 
noticed  in  Britain  :  I  owe  a  single  female  to  the  generosity  of 
Mr.  0.  E.  Janson,  who  captured  it  on  August  30th,  1901,  at 
Horsey  Mere,  in  the  Norfolk  Broads. 

2.  Rhogas  dissector,  Nees. 

I  possess  only  the  two  Scots  females  recorded  by  me  from 
Angelica  flowers  at  Banchory  on  July  30th  and  August  6tli 
<Eut.  Mo.  Mag.,  1910,  p.  37),  when  they  were  captured  by 
Ernest  A.  Elliott,  F.Z.S.  Champion  has  taken  it  at  Aviemore. 
It  is  widespread  in  Northern  Europe,  extending  from  Hungary 
to  Lapland  and  Sweden.  Marshall  has  entered,  in  his  copy  of 
the  '  Monograph  of  British  Braconidte '  which  I  possess  :  "  N.B. 
jR.  dissector,  Ns.,  is  not  the  sp.  bred  by  Brischke  from  A.  euphor- 
bice,  F.,  hut  R.  rugidosus,  Ns.,  which  is  not  British." 

3.  Rhogas  reticulator,  Nees. 

One  of  the  two  British  species  I  do  not  possess  :  Marshall  in 
1885  had  seen  neither  this  nor  the  last  species.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  captured  near  Belfast  by  Haliday,  and  in  Monk's 
AVood,  near  Cambridge,  by  Dale.  Bignell  has,  however,  con- 
firmed the  species  as  indigenous,  for  he  says  (Entom.,  1883, 
p.  69) :  "  Rhogas  reticulator,  Nees,  infests  the  larva  of  Odonestis 
Rotatoria  before  the  fourth  moult,  and  emerges  in  its  imago  state 
from  its  victim.  The  infested  larva  remains  on  its  food-plant, 
and  has  the  appearance  of  preparing  to  moult,  but  it  gradually 
shrinks  and  appears  to  dry  up  ;  the  imago  [of  the  parasite] 
ultimately  making  its  appearance  through  the  back  of  the 
wretched  caterpillar."  I  do  not  know  how  Marshall  overlooked 
this  record  ;  and  I  suspect  from  Bignell's  remarks  upon  R.  gcni- 
culator  (Trans.  Devon.  Assoc,  1901,  p.  263)  that  that  species  was 
mistaken  for  the  present. 

4.  Rhogas  irregularis,  Wesm. 

By  no  means  a  rare  species,  though  I  have  infrequently  met 
with  it  myself  and  always  in  the  most  marshy  situations,  such 
-  Cf.  '  Entom.,'  1909,  p.  9G  et  '  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,'  1909,  p.  209. 
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as  by  sweeping  reeds  in  Henstead  Marsh  early  in  July,  1906,  in* 
ditches  at  Barnby  Broad  in  the  middle  of  August,  1898,  in 
Herringswell  Fen  early  in  July,  1903,  and  at  Ipswich  during 
1894 ;  out  of  Suffolk,  it  has  occurred  to  me  in  Cuckney  Hay 
Wood,  near  Nether  Langwith,  in  Notts.,  and  at  Huntingfield,  in 
Kent,  both  in  August.  But  it  is  very  widely  distributed,  and  I 
have  received  it  from  Ashby,  in  Lines.  (Thornley)  ;  Crosland 
Hall,  near  Huddersfield,  in  1896  (Porritt) ;  Whitby  towards  the 
end  of  August,  1897  (Beaumont) ;  Shere,  in  Surrey  (Capron)  ; 
Lamington  during  June,  and  Barr,  in  Ayrshire,  during  July 
(Dalglish)  ;  and  Clunie,  in  Scotland,  on  August  16th,  190T 
(Elliott).  Charbonnier  has  bred  three  specimens  at  Shepton 
Mallet,  in  Somerset,  during  May  to  July  from  four  Lepidopterous 
larva;  indurated  in  the  usual  way,  from  the  last  of  which  there^ 
emerged  a  female  Ichneumonid,  MesocJiorus  vittator,  Hlmgr., 
doubtless  hyperparasitic  (as  the  genus  is  well  known  to  be, 
especially  upon  the  Braconidous  genus  Apanteles)  upon  this 
llliogas.  Mr.  H.  Bury  found  a  similar  larva  beneath  elm  bark 
at  High  Lane,  in  Cheshire,  during  October,  1914,  from  which 
emerged  the  present  species  on  the  19th  of  the  following  June. 

5.  Bliogas  gasterator,  Jur. 

Apparently  uncommon  with  us  :  Marshall  knew  only  th& 
male,  which  he  took  in  Wales  and  Wilts  during  June  ;  Bignell 
records  it  from  Devon  early  in  August.  Elliott  has  presented 
me  with  a  couple  of  females,  captured  by  him  on  July  24th,^ 
1908,  at  North  Berwick,  and  in  September,  1910,  at  Banchory, 
in  Scotland. 

6.  Rhogas  dimidiatus,  Spin. 

Bred  in  Devon  from  Agrotis  tritici  and  other  Noctute.  It  has 
occurred  to  me  in  Tuddenham  Fen  in  early  July  and  Staverton 
Thicks,  where  it  was  flying  on  June  22nd  ;  I  have  two  females 
from  Edw.  Saunders'  collection,  probably  from  Bury  St. 
Edmunds ;  Tomlin  has  sent  it  from  Darley  Dale,  near  Matlock, 
where  he  took  it  in  July,  1900  ;  and  Donisthorpe  from  Co.  Kerry, 
in  1902.  Atmore  found  the  species  at  King's  Lynn  in  1906. 
During  August,  1903,  Dr.  Chapman  bred  a  male  and  three 
females  from  Orgyia  splendida  in  Spain. 

7.  Rhogas  modestus,  Eeinh. 

Introduced  as  British  in  1888,  from  the  nest  of  a  wasp 
{Eumenes)  near  Bournemouth.  It  has  also  been  bred  from 
species  of  Eupithecia.  Dr.  E.  A.  Cockayne  has  kindly  given  me 
two  females  of  this  insect,  which  he  bred  in  September,  1911, 
each  from  a  larva — indurated  in  the  usual  manner — of  Macaria 
liiurata,  taken  at  Oxsbott,  in  Surrey.  Elsewhere  it  is  known  only 
from  Sweden  and  Germany. 
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8.  Bhogas  tristis,  Wesra. 

Doubtless  rare  with  us  ;  there  were,  I  believe,  several  un- 
named examples  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Alfred  Beaumont,, 
who  gave  me  a  male,  taken  by  him  at  Byfleet  on  July  22nd, 
1899.  Marshall  has  a  MS.  note  against  this  species  :  "  Bred  by 
Bignell  from  Epinephele  ianira,  L.,  July  17th  "  ;  it  is  ascribed  to 
E.  tithomis  by  the  latter  in  1901. 

9.  Rhogas  bicolor,  Spin. 

By  no  means  common.  I  have  swept  it  from  reeds  at 
Covehithe  Broad,  in  Suffolk,  on  September  15th,  1910,  and  at 
Carramore  Lake  at  Louisburgh,  in  Mayo,  during  the  preceding 
July  in  Ireland,  where  Beaumont  took  a  couple  of  half-red 
females  at  Kilmore  on  September  1st,  1898.  Another,  with  39- 
jointed  antennae,  was  bred  from  its  host-lava's  skin  at  7000  feet 
at  Le  Lautaret  by  Dr.  Chapman  in  1914,  from  Polyommatus 
eros. 

10.  Rhogas  geniculator,  Nees. 

Certainly  uncommon :  Louisburgh  on  July  17th,  1910  (mis- 
named R.  gasterator  by  me  at  Proc.  Eoyal  Irish  Acad.  1911, 
No.  24,  p.  16)  ;  bred  on  June  30th,  1900,  from  Etdepia  cribrum, 
Linn.,  at  Bournemouth,  by  Eev.  C.  D.  Ash.  Another  was  raised 
from  Orgyia  aurolimbata  at  Vigo  in  mid-June,  1906,  and  three 
more  from  the  same  host  in  Spain  during  August,  1903,  by  Dr. 
Chapman.  The  species  seems  attached  to  woolly  caterpillars,  for 
I  have  seen  one  bred  from  small  Arctia  villica,  taken  on  the 
cliffs  at  Beer,  in  South  Devon,  on  September  1st,  1910,  by  Lyle  ; 
and  Bignell  noticed  that  all  the  transformations  take  place 
within  the  skin  of  its  hosts,  to  which  he  adds  Odonestis  potatoria, 
before  the  fourth  moult. 

11.  Rhogas  vittiger,  Wesm. 

The  other  British  species  unknown  to  me  :  it  rests  in  our  list 
upon  a  somewhat  doubtful  ancient  specimen  from  Barnstaple  in 
Marshall's  collection,  though  widely  distributed  in  Northern 
Europe,  extending  south  to  Switzerland. 

12.  Rhogas  arcticus,  Thorns. 

Not  hitherto  noted  in  Britain.  I  have  no  hesitancy  in 
ascribing  to  this  species  a  female  swept  at  the  Brandon  Staunch, 
in  Suffolk,  on  June  7th,  1903,  and  two  c?  c?  from  the  same 
marshy  spot  on  May  21st,  1911.  It  is  very  like  the  common  R.  cir- 
cumscriptus  but  of  stouter  form  with  laterally  more  rounded 
abdomen,  and  differs  in  lacking  all  trace  of  metanotal  trans- 
aciculation,  but  especially  in  having  the  second  segment  deeply 
impressed  centrally  on  either  side. 
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13.  Rhogas  prcetor,  Pteinh. 

Another  addition  to  our  list.     I  bad  the  pleasure  of  breeding 

a  single  female  of  this  distinct  species  from  a  quite  .young  larva 

■of  Smcrinthus  pojjuli,  fastened  to  an  aspen  leaf  at  Mouks  Sobam 

two  or  three  years   ago.     A  single   female   was    described    by 

Eeinbard  in  Sichel's  collection  from  Moutiers  in  Savoy  ;  subse- 

•<]uently  the  species  has  been  recorded  only  b}^  Szepligeti  from 

Hungary. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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A  Dragonfly  as  Food  for  Diptera. — Early  in  July,  1915,  Mr. 
R.  South  was  good  enough  to  give  me  a  number  of  small  Diptera 
belonging  to  the  family  Phoridge,  whiclT  he  had  found  a  few  days 
'before  in  a  drawer  of  British  Odonata.  The  species  was  kindly  iden- 
tified for  me  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Edwards  as  Ajjhiochtxta  albicans,  Wood. 
When  first  observed,  the  Flies,  both  living  and  dead,  were  concen- 
trated about  a  specimen  of  Lihellula  depressa,  Linn,  (now  likewise  in 
my  possession),  dated  New  Forest,  1914,  and  investigation  showed 
that  numerous  empty  puparia  were  attached  to  various  convenient 
points  on  the  underside  of  the  Dragonfly.  In  the  '  Cambridge  Natural 
History  '  Dr.  D.  Sharp  states  that  the  larvae  of  Phoridae  "  live  in  a 
■great  variety  of  animal  and  vegetable  decaying  matter,  and  attack 
living  insects,  and  even  snails,  though  probably  only  when  these  are 
in  a  sickly  or  diseased  condition  "  (Ins.  ii,  p.  491,  1899).  In  the  pre- 
-sent  case  the  larvae  seem  to  have  fed  upon  the  contents  of  their 
host's  thorax,  and  a  large  perforation  at  the  base  of  the  pectus 
■evidently  afforded  means  of  egress  when  the  time  for  pupation 
arrived.  The  feeding  of  these  little  Flies  upon  their  powerful  and 
ruthless  enemy  strikes  one  as  being  quite  a  pretty  example  of  retri- 
butive justice. — Herbert  Campion  ;  58,  Eanelagh  Eoad,  Ealing, 
March  11th,  1916. 

Further  Note  on  Formaldehyde. — Last  year,  in  consequence 
of  my  notes  on  the  use  of  formaldehyde  for  setting  insects,  Mr. 
Kershaw  suggested  that  hypodermic  injections  might  be  useful 
{'  Entom. '  48,  p.  19).  Shortly  after  his  suggestion  I  received  some 
three  dozen  or  so  butterflies  from  the  East  Coast  of  Africa  ;  they  were 
very  dry  and  stiff  and  difficult  to  relax,  in  fact  most  of  them  had  to 
be  forced  into  position  on  the  setting-boards.  As  they  were  of  a  good 
size  (about  as  large  as  V.  antiopa)  I  felt  that  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
-culty  in  injecting  them.  This  I  did  with  a  5  per  cent,  etherial  solu- 
tion of  formaldehyde,  after  they  had  been  on  the  boards  for  a  week 
or  so,  injecting  the  solution  with  an  ordinary  hypodermic  syringe 
into  the  body  on  each  side  of  the  pin.  One  or  two  drops  were  suffi- 
cient. I  was  glad  to  find  that  the  specimens  had  set  quite  rigidly  ; 
there  was  not  the  slightest  tendency  for  the  wings  to  slip  back  nor 
to  droop  or  spring.  Although  the  solution  slightly  diffused  into  the 
Aving  membranes  they  dried  perfectly  without  any  loss  of  colour. 
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One  butterfly,  of  a  delicate  lilac  shot-satin  tint,  was  not  in  the  least 
affected.  My  brother  sent  me  a  few  Sphinges  from  India.  After 
they  had  been  in  the  relaxing  box  two  or  three  days  they  began  to 
smell  putrid ;  an  injection  of  about  fifteen  drops  at  once  cured  this, 
they  have  remained  in  perfect  condition  ever  since  and  have  not 
shown  any  sign  of  "grease  "  after  ten  months.  For  general  purposes 
I  have  stuck  to  my  original  method  as  described  in  the  '  Entomolo- 
gist,' and  have  found  it  very  satisfactory.  I  have  had  no  opportunity 
of  trying  formaldehyde  on  "  Emeralds,"  and  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilles  is  quite  correct  in  warning  us  not  to. — 
Winston  S.  A.  St.  John  ;  Derwent  House,  Derby. 

Notes  on  Ehyacionia  posticana. — In  the  '  Entomologist's 
Monthly  Magazine,'  xxi,  p.  138  (September  13th,  1884),  I  recorded 
among  other  Tortrices  captured  at  Eannoch  "  5  Reiinia  duplana  of 
our  lists  (Scotch  form  of  Betinia  hirionana  ?) "  For  upwards  of  thirty 
years  these  five  specimens  have  remained  in  my  cabinet  unsatisfac- 
torily named,  especially  as  Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett  in  his  article  in  the 
same  magazine,  xix,  p.  136,  so  emphatically  stated  that  we  have  no 
British  duplana.  Not  long  since  I  submitted  the  specimens  in 
question  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Durrant,  who  pronounced  them  to  be 
Bhyacionia  jwsticana ;  according  to  Standinger  this  species  occurs 
in  Scotland,  but  duplana  does  not.  In  those  early  days  the  tortrix 
in  question  was  very  rare  and  almost  unknown  in  collections.  It 
would  be  of  interest  to  me  to  know  if  it  has  been  taken  in  Scotland 
in  modern  times  and  if  its  life  history  is  known.  For  the  informa- 
tion of  those  who  may  be  visiting  Eannoch  this  year  and  are 
interested  in  this  very  fascinating  group  of  moths,  I  may  mention 
that  I  took  the  posticana  flying  in  the  afternoon  sunshine — not  in 
the  Black  Wood,  but  among  the  smaller  scattered  fir-trees  on  its 
outskirts — during  the  last  half  of  June. — A.  H.  Jones  ;  Shrublands, 
Eltham,  March  26th,  1916. 

Long  Period  of  Emergence  of  Apocheima  hispidaria  in 
1916. — Owing  to  the  unusually  mild  weather  experienced  during  the 
first  half  of  February  and  the  succeeding  long  spell  of  cold  weather 
extending  into  the  middle  of  March,  the  period  of  emergence  of 
Apocheima  hispidaria  in  Epping  Forest  has  this  year  been  an  excep- 
tionally long  one.  I  found  ^  examples  on  Sunday,  February  13th, 
and  again  on  Sunday,  March  12th,  all  newly-emerged  examples ;  and 
I  have  heard  of  captures  by  friends  of  the  same  insect  in  Epping 
Forest  on  February  20th  and  on  March  1st  of  this  year.  In  normal 
years  A.  hispidaria  usually  commences  to  emerge  in  Epping  Forest 
round  about  the  18th  of  February  and  it  would  then  be  a  hard  task 
to  find  even  a  worn  example  after  the  end  of  the  month. — E.  T. 
Bowman  ;  108,  Station  Eoad,  Chingford,  Essex. 

Early  Appearance  of  Hybernia  marginaria  and  of  Anisop- 
teryx  .escularia. — On  February  7th  I  took  at  light  a  specimen  of 
Hybernia  marginaria,  and  on  February  8th  Anisopteryx  (Bscularia  on 
a  paling. — H.  0.  Holford  ;  Elstead,  Surrey. 

The  Vagaries  of  Spring. — March  1916  will  long  be  remembered 
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as  one  of  the  worst  on  record.     The  rainfall  exceeded  the  average  of 
the  last  fifty  years  by  nearly  three  inches,  and  the  prevalence  of 
strong  and  chilly  winds,  chiefly  from  some  northerly  quarter,  with 
comparatively  little  sunshine,   put    a   sudden    check   on   the   rapid 
advances   made   by  all   Nature  during   the   mild  if   somewhat   un- 
pleasantly damp  weather  of  the  first  two  months  of  the  year.     The 
28th  was  perhaps  the  worst  day  of  the  month,  the  whole  country 
being  swept  by  a  northerly  gale,  accompanied  by  heavy  snow-storms, 
and  although  the  south-eastern  counties  did  not  get  the  full  brunt 
of  the  storm,  it  was  even  there  sufficient  to  fell  trees  and  dislodge 
slates  and  chimney-pots  by  the  hundred.     We,  at  Eastbourne,  were 
late  in  receiving  our  share  of  it,  for  although  it  had  been  blowing 
hard  and  cold  all  day  the  rain  did  not  commence  till  evening,  but  it 
then  fell  heavily,  and  during  the  night  changed  to  snow,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  29th  we  awoke  to  a  white  world,  and  so  cold  was  it 
in  the  early  hours  that  the  surface  of  all  still  water  was  frozen  over. 
The  storm  had  passed,  but  the  30th  and  31st  were  cold,  dull  days 
with  a  light  easterly  breeze.     April  opened  with  a  hazy  morning, 
but   the   sun   soon    broke  through,   bringing  a  comparatively  mild 
spring  day,  and  I  set  out  for  a  walk  over  the  downs.     As  I  passed 
by  the  side  of  a  small  wood,  which  gave  shelter  from  the  breeze, 
which  continued  easterly  and  light,  a  butterfly,  evidently  a  Vanessid, 
flew  rapidly  past,  but  I  was  unable  to  identify  the  species  ;  on  my 
return,  however,  a  couple  of  hours  later,  several  specimens  of  Aglais 
tcrticcz  were  on  the  wing  at  the  same  place ;  at  least  half  a  dozen  of 
them  were  seen,  flitting  about  or  sunning  themselves  on  the  bare 
ground,  and  one  naturally  concludes  that  in  this  instance  the  warm 
sunshine  had  brought  them  forth  from  their  hibernating  places  in 
the  wood.     Sunday  the  2nd  was  an  even  finer  day,  and  as  I  walked 
along  the  parade  in  the  morning  sunshine,   a  solitary  Macroglossa 
stellatarum  was  hovering  along  the  stone  wall  and  then  seeking  the 
few  flowers  that  were  already  blossoming  on  the  banks  above.     In 
my  garden  Cyaniris  argiolus  put  in  an  appearance  for  the  first  time 
this  year,  the  Euonymus  hedges,  for  some  reason  nob  easily  apparent, 
having  a  great  attraction  for  them.     And  in  the  afternoon,  as  we  sat 
in  the  garden  basking  in  the  sunshine  and  sheltered  from  the  wind, 
Aglais  urticcB  suddenly  appeared  over  the  hedge  that  separates  us 
from  the  neighbouring  garden  nearer  the  sea,  then  another,  followed 
by  others ;  they  sported  in  the  air,  they  rested  on  the  gravel  path 
spreading  their  wings  to  the  sun,  and  then  passed  on.     It  is  impos- 
sible to  say  how  many  we  saw,  but  I  should  estimate  at  least  a 
dozen.     The  first  one  was  seen  at  about  a  quarter  past  three  and 
before  half  past  they  had  all  disappeared,  and  no  more  were  seen 
that  afternoon,  although  the  sun  continued  to  shine  brightly  until 
he  dipped  behind  the  downs  some  hours  later.    One  wonders  whence 
they  came,  and  whether  the  same  impulse,  whatever  it  may  have 
been,  actuated  the  movements  of  both  M.  stellatanan  and  A.  urticce, 
but  it  is  significant  that  the  latter  appeared  to  be  unusually  rare  in 
this  neighbourhood  last  autumn,  while  of  the  former  exceedingly  few 
specimens  were  seen.     But  whatever  may  be  the  underljdng  causes 
of  such  happenings,  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  a  couple  of  fine 
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days,  after  even  the  worst  of  spring  weather,  is  sufficient  to  bring 
slumbering  Nature  into  activity  again. — Egbert  Adkin  ;  East- 
bourne, April,  1916. 

Monograph  of  the  Bgmbycine  Moths  of  North  America,  by 
A.  S.  Packard  :  Part  III.- — Eegarding  the  review  of  this  work  [antea, 
pp.  69-71)  I  may  perhaps  say  that  the  whole  of  the  plates  from  Plate 
LXXXIV  to  CXIII  are  from  photographs  taken  by  myself,  the 
"J.  H.  Watson"  on  the  test  facing  the  plate  indicating  the  same. 
All  the  specimens  without  exception  are  in  my  collection,  those  from 
other  collections,  such  as  Lord  Eothschild,  Mr.  Chas.  Oberthlir,  etc., 
included.  For  the  benefit  of  students  of  the  Saturnidae,  at  Prof. 
Cockereil's  request  the  identity  of  each  specimen  is  fixed  with  a  blue 
ticket  on  the  pin. — J.  Henry  Watson  ;  70,  Ashford  Eoad,  Withing- 
ton,  Manchester,  April  11th,  1916. 
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Entomological  Society  of  London. — Wednesday,  March  1st, 
1916.— Commander  J.  J.  Walker,  M.A.,  E.N.,  F.L.S.,  Vice-President, 
in  the  chair. — In  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  Council, 
it  was  announced  that  the  Special  Meeting  for  consideration  of 
the  proposed  alterations  in  the  Bye-laws  would  take  place  on 
April  5th,  before  the  Ordinary  Meeting,  and  the  Fellows  present 
decided  that  the  hour  should  be  7.30. — ^Mr.  J.  H.  Durrant  ex- 
hibited a  fine  variety  of  Arctia  caja,  L.,  <?  ,  with  dark  fuscous  hind 
wings ;  also  a  specimen  of  Laverna  nodicolella,  Fuchs,  taken  at 
Westerham,  Kent,  June  24th,  1915,  by  Mr.  P.  A.  Buxton.  This 
species  had  not  been  recorded  as  British.  Mr.  G.  Talbot,  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  J.  J.  Joicey,  several  species  of  Ehopalocera  from  Waigeu, 
and  contributed  notes. ^ — Prof.  Poulton  exhibited  a  specimen  of  a 
hawk-moth,  Chromis  erotus,  Cr.  {eras,  Boisd.),  found  in  the  stomach 
of  a  fish  in  Suva  harbour,  Fiji ;  also  eighteen  Danais  chrysippus 
captured  between  November  3rd,  1914,  and  February  15th,  1915,  at 
or  near  Sa.  Isabel,  on  the  north  coast  of  Fernando  Po. — Mr.  G. 
Meade- Waldo,  a  South  African  Carpenter  bee  {Xylocopa  hottentota, 
Smith),  the  tarsi  of  all  three  pairs  of  legs  bearing  thepollinia  of  some 
Asclepiad  flower. — Mr.  Hamilton  Druce  exhibited  a  book  he  had 
lately  come  across,  entitled  '  The  indigenous  insects  of  the  region  of 
Petersburg,'  by  John  Cederhielm,  published  at  Leipzig  in  1798. — 
The  Eev.  F.  D.  Morice,  a  specimen  of  true  Sirex  juvencus,  2  ,  F., 
from  Wakefield  in  Yorkshire  ;  also  a  series  of  photo-micrographs  to 
illustrate  specific  characters  in  the  ?  ovipositors  or  "  saws  "  of  various 
Cimbicids. — Mr.  Nevinson,  cells  of  various  Hymenoptera ;  also 
examples  of  Cimbex  and  its  allies,  in  illustration  of  Mr.  Morice's 
exhibit. — Mr.  A.  Bacot,  a  series  of  lantern  sHdes  showing  outhne 
camera  drawings  of  preparations  of  the  anal  fins  or  paddles  of 
mosquito  pupae  ;  also  a  slide  showing  outhnes  of  eggs  of  Eretmopodites 
quinquevittatus,  illustrating  the  remarkable  range  of  size.  The  follow- 
ing papers  were  read  :  "  On  Specific  and  Mimetic  Eelationships  in 
the  Genus  Ueliconius,  L.,"  by  H.  Eltringham,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  F.B.S. ; 
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"  Gynandromorphous  Agriades  coridon,  Pocla,"  by  E.  A.  Cockayne, 
M.A.,  M.D.,  F.E.S. 

Wednesdcaj,  March  15^/2, 1916.— The  Hon.  N.  Charles  Eothschild, 
M.A.,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  President,  in  the  chair.— The  death  was 
announced  of  Mr.  G.  Meade- Waldo,  a  member  of  the  Council. — Mr. 
Ealph  Headley  Moore,  B.A.,  Heathfield,  Plymstock,  Devon,  and 
Lieut.  F.  W.  Sowerbey,  E.N.D.,  Cleethorpes,  Lincolnshire,  were 
elected  Fellows  of  the  Society. — The  proposed  alterations  in  the  Bye- 
laws,  being  in  the  hands  of  all  Fellows  present,  were  taken  as  read 
for  the  third  time.- — Mr.  D.  A.  J.  Buxton,  who  was  present  as  a 
Visitor,  exhibited  a  small  collection,  mostly  butterflies,  taken  on  the 
Gallipoli  Peninsula,  where  he  was  stationed  from  April  to  October, 
1915. — Mr.  L.  W.  Newman,  two  pairs  (a  part  of  a  series)  of  Pieris 
hrassiccB  bred  from  wild  Aberdeenshire  larv«,  the  3  S  especially 
showing  a  decided  pink  coloration  all  over  the  wings. — Mr.  G.  Talbot, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Joicey,  several  interesting  African  Ehopalocera. 
— Mr.  A.  Bacot,  specimens  of  Pediculus  humanus  (vestimenti),  P. 
capitis,  and  the  second  generation  of  hybrids  resulting  from  a  pairing 
between  P.  cajntis  male  and  P.  humanus  female. 

The  South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History 
^ocmTY.— February  10th,  1916.— Mr.  Hy.  J.  Turner,  F.E.S.,  Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair. — Mr.  Newman  exhibited  a  gynandromorph  of 
Polygonia  c-alhum ;  it  was  considered  unique. — Mr.  Sperring,  an 
irregularly  banded  Argynnis  adippe  from  Swinley  Woods,  and  a 
specimen  of  Amorpha  popiili  with  a  bright  orange-red  inner  marginal 
blotch  on  hind  wing.^ — Mr.  C.  B.  Williams,  coloured  drawings  of  the 
larvae  (enlarged)  of  the  British  Neuroptera,  Goniopteryx  tineiforviis, 
and  Senudalis  aleurodiformis. — Mr.  Main,  the  larva  and  burrows  of 
Geotrupes  spiniger  in  one  of  his  observation  cages. — Mr.  H.  J. 
Turner,  a  series  of  Salebria  scviiruhella  [carnclla)  with  ah.  sanguin- 
ella,  ab.  icterella,  and  a  dark  form,  and  read  notes  on  the  variation. 
— Mr.  Moore,  Polygonia  californica,  Papilio  daunus,  etc.,  from  N.W. 
Canada. — Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  eighteen  specimens  of  Hydrwcia 
palustris  from  St.  Anne"s-on-Sea,  showing  complete  gradation  of 
ground  colour  from  pale  ochreous,  through  red,  to  fuscous  grey,  and 
with  white  to  orange  stigmata. — Messrs.  Sich,  Frohawk,  Newman  and 
others  spoke  as  to  the  early  season. — Messrs.  E.  Adkin,  H.  A.  Leeds, 
and  B.  W.  Adkin  exhibited  series  of  bred  and  British  captured 
Ocneria  dispar. — Mr.  E.  Adkin  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Ocneria 
dispar  in  Britain." — Hy.  J.  Turner. 

March  9th. — Mr.  Hy.  J.  Turner,  F.E.S. ,  President,  in  the  chair. 
— Mr.  Newman  exhibited,  on  behalf  of  A.  Home,  Esq.,  bred  speci- 
mens of  Pieris  hrassicce,  from  Aberdeen,  with  a  very  distinct  pink 
tint  over  all  the  wings,  and  a  Noctuid,  presumably  a  form  of 
Mamestra  thalassina,  but  only  two-thirds  the  usual  size,  and  with 
the  outer  one-third  of  the  fore  wings  with  confused  markings. — Mr. 
G.  T.  Porritt,  half  a  dozen  line  aberrations  of  Abraxas  grossulariata, 
including,  (1)  a  lead  and  yellow  coloured  specimen  with  a  white  star 
on  one  wing ;  (2)  ab.  varleyata,  with  a  black  body ;  (3)  with  the 
yellow  band  of  fore  wing  much  emphasised  over  the  black.  Mr.  E. 
Adkin,  dwarf  specimens  of  Pieris  rapcB,  33  mm.,  P.  napi,  38  mm.  and 
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39  mm.,  Euchloe  cardamines,  32  mm.  and  34  mm.,  Melitcsa  athalia, 
35  mm.,  Aglais  urticce,  38  mm.,  Epviephele  jurtina,  37  mm.  and  38 
mm.,  Pohjovimatus  icarus,  22  mm.,  2indi  Agriades  coridon,  30  mm.  and 
32  mm. — Mr.  Frohawk,  extreme  specimens  of  Pyrameis  atalanta, 
47  mm.  and  76  mm.,  P.  cardui,  45  mm.  and  72  mm.,  and  Va7iessa  io, 
47  mm.  and  73  mm.,  and  remarked  on  the  sporadic  dwarfing  in 
Lyccena  avion,  and  the  exceptionally  small  size  of  Drijas  p)cii:)liia  in 
1893. — Mr.  Bunnett,  Euvanessa  antiopa  and  the  large  water-bug, 
Bcnicus  griseus,  from  Canada,  near  L.  Winnipagos. — Mr.  Edwards, 
species  of  the  African  genus  Eiiryphene  to  show  the  extreme  sexual 
divergence,  including  E.  arcadius,  E.  sophiis,  E.  phranza,  E.  cocalia, 
etc. — Hy.  J.  Turner. 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Entomological  Society. — Meeting 
held  at  the  Eoyal  Institution,  Colquitt  Street,  Liverpool,  January  17 th, 
1916. — Dr.  John  Cotton,  President,  in  the  chair. — Mr.  Arnold  W. 
Hughes  read  a  paper  on  "Collecting  in  the  Wye  Valley."  He  described 
in  a  very  lucid  and  interesting  manner  the  experiences  of  a  fortnight's 
holiday  in  that  delightful  district,  so  rich  in  insect  life  and  in  other 
objects  of  natural  history.  The  scenery  at  Symonds  Yat  was 
described,  and  a  reference  to  the  leading  botanical  features  of  the 
surrounding  country  led  up  to  a  detailed  list  of  the  insects  to  be 
found  in  the  extensive  woodlands  clothing  the  sides  of  the  valley. 
Apatura  iris  is  frequently  taken  at  Symonds  Yat,  and  it  is  a  well-known 
haunt  of  Vanessa  c-album ;  the  larger  fritillaries,  the  two  hair- 
streaks,  Thccla  quercus  and  T.  lu-album,  also  Lciicophasia  sinapis 
are  generally  common  at  the  proper  time  as  well  as  many  local 
moths.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  an  exhibition  of  the  species 
collected,  and  a  general  discussion  ensued. — Other  exhibits  were  as 
follows  :  By  Mr.  F.  N.  Pierce,  a  specimen  of  Deprassaria  hcpatariella 
taken  in  Scotland,  the  same  being  one  of  the  only  two  known  British 
examples. — Mr.  W.  Mansbridge  had  a  series  of  Chesias  spartiata 
from  Delamere  Forest,  and  reported  that  he  had  found  the  insect 
abundant  among  its  food-plant  in  widely  separated  parts  of  the  forest. 

February  '21st,  1916. — Mr.  James  Brown,  7,  Eltham  Street,  Fair- 
field, Liverpool,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. — Mr.  E.  Wilding 
read  a  paper  entitled  "Butterfly  Collecting  in  the  New  Forest." 
Having  introduced  his  subject  by  an  appreciative  notice  of  the  unique 
features  of  the  scenery  of  the  New  Forest,  the  grandeur  of  the 
splendid  trees,  and  the  general  beauty  of  the  vistas  between  them, 
the  author  proceeded  to  describe  the  favourite  localities  and  haunts 
of  the  Lepidoptera  to  be  found  there,  sometimes  in  such  profusion  as 
nowhere  else  in  the  British  Isles.  The  paper  was  much  enjoyed  and 
was  followed  by  an  animated  discussion.  Mr.  Wilding  Jorought 
several  drawers  from  his  collection  to  illustrate  his  remarks,  as  well 
as  an  excellent  album  containing  views  of  special  bits  of  scenery  in 
the  forest. — Captain  A.  W.  Boyd,  who  was  home  on  a  visit  from 
the  Mediterranean,  exhibited  a  box  of  micro-lepidoptera  collected  at 
Eostherne,  Cheshire,  in  1914.  The  following  species,  new  to  that 
locality,  were  included :  Acip)tilia  pientadactyla,  Peronea  comariana 
var.  potentillana,  Sciaphila  virgaureana,  melanic  var.,  ChorciUes 
myllcrana,  Lampronia  rubiella,  Sivanmicrdamviia  combinella,   Cero- 
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stoma  costella,  (Ecophora  lamhdella,  Chrysochjsta  aurifrontella,  and 
Gracilaria  alchimiella. — Wbi.  Mansbeidgb,  Hon.  Sec. 

Manchester  Entomological  Society. — February  2ncl,  1916. — 
Mr.  L.  H.  Suggitt  read  a  paper  on  the  Orthoptera.  The  lecturer 
first  outhned  the  different  famiUes  comprising  the  Orthoptera,  and 
exhibited  a  series  of  British  and  foreign  specimens  in  illustration  of 
them.  He  further  went  on  to  explain  their  structure,  detailing  the 
various  ways  in  which  these  insects  produce  sounds,  mentioning  also 
the  interesting  fact  that  auditory  organs  are  found  in  the  tibiiB  of 
many  species.  As  examples  of  the  more  remarkable  exotic  forms  he 
gave  the  stick  insects  and  the  Mantids,  with  remarks  on  their  curious 
habits.— Mr.  Mansbridge  showed  small  beetles,  probably  Pthms,  in 
cotton-seed  cake  from  Egypt.  The  insects  had  apparently  survived, 
while  in  the  egg  stage,  the  ordeal  of  the  various  processes  through 
which  cotton-seed  passes  before  being  made  up  into  cakes. — Mr. 
Nathan  exhibited  various  Orthoptera,  British  and  exotic. — Mr.  W.  B. 
Lees  showed  Hyhernia  marginata  and  H.  nqncaj^raria,  January  18th, 
1916,  a  very  early  record.  Also  P.  nain,  emerged  indoors,  January 
24th,  1916. 

March  1st,  1916. — The  following  gentlemen  brought  exhibits : 
Mr.  Mansbridge,  a  series  of  Tortrices  bred  from  larvae  obtained  by 
beating  birch  in  mid-June  at  Delamere  Forest — Tortrix  rihcana, 
varied  series  ;  T.  rosana,  T.  .xylosteana,  T.  cinnamomeana,  Ptycoloma 
lecheana,  Pcsdisca  solandriana,  Ponthina  hctuletana,  and  the  Crambid 
Phycis  betidcB. — Mr.  Crabtree,  a  drawer  of  Smerinthus  pajniU,  a 
varied  series  from  very  light  to  dark  forms  from  Bexley,  York, 
Manchester,  Keswick,  etc.,  including  rosy  coloured  males  and  females 
and  several  hermaphrodites. — Mr.  C.  F.  Johnson,  all  the  species  of 
the  genus  Xanthia,  including  a  short  series  of  ocellaris. — Mr.  J.  H. 
Watson,  Arcliioattacus  edwardsi,  a  gynandromorph  from  Siam ; 
Calinaga  huddali,  C.  davidis,  C.  cercyon,  and  C.  sudassana,  the  last 
named  being  one  of  the  original  types  taken  by  Eobefts  in  Siam. — Mr. 
J.  E.  Cope,  Exotic  Cassidos,  various  brightly  coloured  genera  ;  Exotic 
Elaters,  including  Chalcolepidus,  various  species,  Gaminjlus  fidgens, 
Pyrophorus  noctiluciis,  and  Semiotus  cadezei,  the  latter  from  Chiriqui 
in  Panama ;  also  Chrysomelidos,  Sagra  ^jMrj>H?-ea  from  China ; 
Chrysochus  hypliorus,  from  Darjeeling,  1915. — Mr.  A.  W.  Boyd  read 
a  series  of  interesting  notes  of  observations  he  had  made  on  various 
Lepidoptera,  Coleoptera,  etc.,  while  on  military  duty  in  Egypt  and 
the  Gallipoli  peninsula,  1911-15. — J.  E.  Cope,  Hon.  Sec. 

April  6th,  1916. — ^Resolved  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Crabtree, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Suggitt,  that  the  June  excursion  be  to  Delamere. — 
Mr.  Crabtree  exhibited  Dallas'  '  British  Insects,'  dated  1792,  several 
volumes  containing  beautiful  hand-coloured  plates  of  insects  of  all 
orders — a  very  interesting  work. — Mr.  J.  E.  Cope  read  a  paper  by  Mr. 
L.  H.  Suggitt  and  himself,  entitled  "  Some  Large  Beetles,"  illustrated 
with  a  goodly  number  of  specimens,  principally  of  LamelHcornia  and 
Longicornia.  In  the  course  of  the  address  it  was  remarked  that 
the  largest  beetles  are  almost  all  vegetable  feeders,  being  found  in 
forest  regions,  and,  owing  to  the  increasing  amount  of  timber  being 
cut  down,  are  becoming  scarcer  and  scarcer  as  time  goes  on.     The 
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larvae,  and,  in  some  instances,  even  the  imagos  of  these  large  Cole- 
optera  are  eaten  by  human  beings,  the  Gru-Gru  grub  of  the  West 
Indies  being  cited,  amongst  others,  as  a  case  in  point.  The  hfe- 
histories  and  habits,  as  well  as  structural  peculiarities,  were  described 
of  many  species,  and  an  interesting  discussion  ensued. — J.  E.  Cope, 
Hon.  Sec.  pro  tern. 

The  London  Natural  History  Society. — October  19th,  1915. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Mera,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. — Mr.  C.  Nicholson 

exhibited  specimens  of  Geotrupes  typliceus  from  Epping  Forest  and 
read  notes. — Mr.  W.  E.  King,  Epinephele  tithonus  ab.  excessa  and 
three  Ancia  viedon  including  two  fine  striata  forms. — Mr.  C.  Burkill, 
a  specimen  of  Achillea  millefolium  galled  by  Eriophyes  sp.  found  near 
Godalming  and  only  recorded  previously  from  Central  Europe  and 
France. — Paper:  Mr.  Hugh  Main  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Entomological 
Notes  with  a  Camera  in  Switzerland,"  illustrated  by  lantern  slides  from 
his  own  photographs  and  including  a  large  amount  of  original  matter. 
November  2nd,  1915.— The  President,  Dr.  E.  A.  Cockayne,  M.A., 
F.E.C.P.,  F.E.S.,  in  the  chair.— Dr.  Cockayne  exhibited  a  living  5 
mantis  from  Monros  Bay,  near  Cape  Finisterre,  and  three  North 
American  coliads,  C.  eurymone,  C.  philodice  and  C.  eurydice. — Mr. 
L.  W.  Newman,  a  long  series  of  Irish  Pieris  napi  including  dark  <?  s 
and  ?  s  and  a  pale  yellow  form.— Mr.  F.  J.  Hanbury,  two  specimens  of 
Gonepteryx  rhamni  marked  with  orange,  one  at  the  tip  of  the  fore  wing, 
the  other  on  the  hind  wings  at  the  tornus. — Mr.  H.  B.  Williams, 
series  of  P.  napi  and  its  Irish  form,  Colias  hyale,  C.  edusa  with  its 
abs.  helice  and  pallida,   and  a  long  series  of   Euchloe  cardamines 
including  abs.  citronca,  minor,  turritis,  quadripunctata,  dispila,  adrea, 
etc.,  and  the  Irish  form  of  the  species. — Mr.  E.  V.  Shaw,  a  series  of 
E.  cardamines  including  large  and  small  spotted  forms  in  both  sexes, 
a  S  with  the  orange  patch  heavily  rayed  with  black,  a  3'  with  the 
orange  patch  rayed  with  white  between  the  veins  (underside)  and  two 
ab.    turritis  from  Caterham. — Mr.  J.   A.   Simes,  European   coliads 
including  C.  edusa  ab.  helice,  C.  myrmidone,  C.  hyale,  C.  chrysotheme, 
C.  palceno  and  var.  eiiropome,  C.  aiirorina  var.  heldreichi,  etc. — Mr. 
A.  Mera,  a  cabinet  drawer  of  Pieris  rapcz  and  P.  napi. — Mr.  C.  H. 
Williams,  specimens  of  Aporia  cratcegi,  Pieris  brassiccB,  P.  napi,  P. 
rapcB  (including  a  $  with  two  spots  in  hind  wing),  three  P.  daplidice, 
and  Euchloe  cardamines  ab.  dispila  ?  . — Mr.  W.  E.  King,  a  very 
varied   series  of  Nemeobius  lucina   from  Horsley. — Papers :    Short 
papers  were  read  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Simes  on  "  Some  European  members  of 
the  Genus  Colias,''  by  Mr.  L.  W.  Newman,  on  "  Breeding  P/e?-is  napi 
and  its   Irish   Form,"   and  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Wilhams  on  "  The  Life 
History  and  Variation  of  Euchloe  cardamines." 

November  l^th,  1915. — The  President  in  the  chair. — The  resigna- 
tion of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  H.  B.  Williams,  on  his  enlistment  in  the 
Army  was  announced. — Exhibits :  Mr.  W.  E.  King,  a  long  and  very 
varied  series  of  "Thorn-moths"  from  the  Chingford  district. — Dr. 
Cockayne,  Selenia  hybr.  p)<^i^vilunaria  {bilunaria  x  tetralunaria)  and 
the  reciprocal  hybrid,  and  read  notes  on  them. — Mr.  A.  W.  Mera,  a 
series  of  Gonodontis  bidentata  showing  all  the  named  forms. — Mr. 
G.  T.  Porritt,  a  black  form  of  Cymatophora  or  from  Sunderland. 
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December  7th,  1915. — The  President  in  the  chair. — New  member, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Bell,  Hillcrest,  Sylvan  Avenue,  Wood  Green,  N. — Exhibits, 
Dr.  Cockayne,  long  series  of  "  crosses  "  between  DiapJiora  mendica 
and  its  var.  rustica  and  graduates. — Mr.  L.  W.  Newman  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  G.  B.  Oliver,  a  number  of  varieties  of  Coenonyvipha  iKimphilus, 
including  one  with  the  underside  of  the  hind  wings  of  a  unicolorous 
rich  brown  without  any  markings,  and  one  which  showed  patches  of 
upper  side  coloration  on  the  underside  of  the  left  hind  wing.  Also  a 
fine  variety  of  Pararge  egeria  with  abnormal  pale  markings. — Mr. 
W.  E.  King,  a  male  Epinephele  jurtina  with  irregular  pale  blotches  on 
the  right  side. — Mr.  Bacot,  living  examples  of  Pecliculus  capitis  and 
P.  hitmanus  [vestimenti)  and  read  notes  on  their  habits. — Mr.  Burkill, 
galls  of  Biorhiza  aptera  from  roots  of  oak  in  Eichmond  Park, 
Eriophyes  fraxini  on  ash  from  Derbj'shire,  and  the  rare  Callirhytis 
glaudium  from  Quercus  lucomheana,  a  hybrid  oak  in  Kew  Gardens. 
Officers  and  Council  for  1916  :  President,  Dr.  E.  A.  Cockayne,  M.A., 
M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  F.E.S. ;  Vice-Presidents,  A.  Bacot,  F.E.S.,  Rev. 
C.  E.  N.  Burrows,  F.E.S.,  M.  Greenwood,  Jun.,  M.E.C.S.,  L.E.C.P., 
E.  J.  Hanbury,  E.L.S.,  F.E.S.,  A.  W.  Mera,  L.  B.  Prout,  F.E.S.  ; 
Librarians,  W.  E.  Glegg  and  A.  L.  Mera  ;  Curators,  S.  Austin,  C.  S. 
Nicholson,  F.L.S.,  and  H.  Worsley  Wood  ;  President  of  Eesearch 
Section,  E.  B.  Bishop  ;  Secretaries,  R.  W.  Eobbins  and  J.  Eoss  ; 
Members  of  Council,  H.  J.  Burkill,  D.  E.  Digby,  L.  B.  Hall,  F.L.S., 
L.  W.  Newman,  F.E.S.,  V.  Eric  Shaw,  F.E.S. 

December  21st,  1915. — ^The  President  in  the  chair.  New  members, 
Mr.  C.  Flowers,  4,  The  Avenue,  Chingford,  and  Mr.  E.  Kay  Robinson, 
Warham,  Glamorgan  Road,  Hampton  Wick. — Exhibition  of  the 
Lyccenida,  of  1915. — Dr.  Cockaj'ne,  Polyommatus  icarus  5  with 
splashes  of  very  bright  blue  scales  near  apex  of  right  fore  wing,  no 
androconia.  Agriades  thetis  showing  asymmetry  of  colour  and 
markings,  A.  coridon  asymmetrical,  deformed  and  dwarf  specimens. 
— Mr.  Pickett,  a  very  long  series  of  A.  coridon  from  Royston,  includ- 
ing many  tine  aberrant  forms  and  sixty-six  gynandromorphs. — Mr. 
W.  E.  King,  A.  coridon  abs.  marginata,  S2ibsuffusa,  unicolor,  aiirantia, 
albolunata,  roystonensis,  castanea,  impuncta,  striata,  costa-juncta,  etc., 
and  gynandromorphic  specimens  from  Royston  and  Bedfordshire. 
Polyommatus  icarus,  a  very  fine  series  of  upper  and  underside 
aberrations. — Mr.  C.  H.  Williams,  long  and  striking  series  of  P. 
icarus  and  Agriades  coridon. — -Mr.  G.  T.  Porritt,  Abraxas  grossulariata 
Orbs,  nigrosparsata  and  nigra  and  intermediate  forms. — The  President 
delivered  his  annnal  address,  choosing  for  his  subject  "  Insects  and 
War."— R.  W.  Robbins,  Hon.  Sec. 


OBITUAEY. 


With  very  great  regret  we  have  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  T. 
Baxter,  of  Min-y-don,  St.  Annes-on-Sea,  Lanes.  He  passed  away, 
after  a  short  illness,  on  April  11th  last. 

We  are  also  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Bernard  Piffard. 

Biographic  notices  will  be  published  in  June. 
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CONTEIBUTIONS    TO    OUR    KNOWLEDGE    OF    THE 
BRITISH    BEACONID^. 

No.    3. — MlCROGASTERID^. 

By  G.  T.  Lyle,  F.E.S. 

No  more  interesting  or  more  puzzling  tribe  occurs  in  the 
Braconidce  than  that  of  which  I  am  treating  in  this  paper.  The 
insects  being  generally  small  in  size,  obscure  in  colouring,  with 
but  few  characters  by  which  to  distinguish  the  species,  and  very 
numerous,  an  enormous  amount  of  work  is  required  before  our 
knowledge  of  even  the  British  species  will  be  anything  approach- 
ing complete.  Many  species  are  of  considerable  economic 
importance ;  for  instance,  the  well-known  Apanteles  glomeratus, 
which  preys  principally  on  the  larvae  of  the  Large  White  Butterfly 
(Pieris  hrassica),  and  A.  jncipes,  which  does  much  to  keep  down 
that  pest,  the  Garden  Pebble  Moth  {Pionea  forjicalis}.  For  this 
reason  alone  the  group  well  repays  study. 

I  have  again  to  thank  many  entomologists  who  have 
presented  me  with  specimens  they  have  bred,  greatly  to  their 
disgust,  I  fear,  and  shall  always  be  glad  to  see  and  name,  if 
possible,  any  bred  Braconidce  that  may  be  sent  to  me. 

I  must  also  thank  Mr.  B.  S.  Harwood  for  allowing  me  to 
examine  at  my  leisure  a  large  number  of  insects  from  Fitche's 
collection  which  are  now  in  his  possession,  and  also  Dr.  Pi.  C.  L. 
Perkins,  Dr.  D.  Sharp,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Lucas,  who  have  assisted 
me  in  various  ways. 

In  the  following  notes,  where  not  otherwise  stated,  the 
records  are  my  own,  and  the  insects  have  been  captured  and 
bred  in  the  New  Forest. 

Microgasteridce  and  Agathidce  together  formed  Wesmael's 
division  Areolarii,  distinguished  by  the  smallness  of  the  second 
cubital  cell.  In  Agathidce  the  radial  cell  is  also  small,  while  in 
Microgasteridce  it  is  large. 

The  following  characters  are  given  for  Microgasteridcs  by 
Marshall  ('  Trans.  Entom.  Soc.,'  1885,  p.  151) : 
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"  Clj^peus  entire,  mouth  closed.  Maxillary  palpi  4-5,  labial 
3-jointed.  Vertex  short,  occiput  seldom  margined.  Mesothoracic 
sutures  obsolete.  Abdomen  sessile  or  subsessile,  sutures  distinct. 
Cubital  cells  2  or  3 ;  in  the  latter  case  the  second  is  minute, 
subtriangular  or  stirrup-shaped,  often  imperfect ;  radial  cell  ample, 
nearly  reaching  the  apex  of  the  wing ;  exterior  nervures,  and 
especially  the  radius,  more  or  less  attenuated  and  obsolete  ;  recurrent 
nervure  rejected  (except  in  Accelms),  submedian  cell  longer  than  the 
median  (except  in  Acoelius).     Terebra  subexserted  or  exserted." 


(2) 

1. 

(1) 

2. 

(4) 

3. 

(3) 

4. 

(6) 

5. 

(5) 

6. 

(12) 

7. 

(11) 

8. 

2.  Acoelius. 


3.  Apanteles. 


Table  of  Genera. 

Antennae  14-jointed       ...         1.  Mirax. 

Antennae  with  more  than  14  joints. 

Antennae  with  20  joints 

Antennae  with  18  joints. 

Fore  wings  with  two  cubital  cells 

Fore  wings  with  three  cubital  cells 

(the     second    very    small,    but 

always  more  or  less  complete). 
Spurs  of  hind  tibiae  longer  than 

half  the  metatarsus. 
Abdomen  narrow,  slightly  or  not 

at  all  rugulose  at  base,  hind  legs 

elongate,  not  incrassate,  second 

cubital    cell    often    incomplete, 

though    never    so    open   as    in 

Apanteles. 
(10)     9.  Second   abdominal   segment  with 

two  nearly  parallel,  longitudinal 

grooved  lines  or  furrows  on  the 

disc    ...... 

(9)  10.  Second  abdominal  segment  with- 
out impressed  lines    . 
(8)  11.  Abdomen  broad  rugulose  at  base, 

hind     legs     incrassate,    second 

cubital  cell  quite  complete 
(7)  12.  Spurs  of  hind  tibiae  shorter  than 

half  the  metatarsus    . 

*  In  Ajyanteles  the  spurs  of  the  hind  tibiae  are  as  long  as,  or  almost  as 
long  as,  half  the  metatarsus;  yet  on  June  11th,  1911,  I  captured  on  my 
window  an  insect  which,  while  having  the  wings  of  Apanteles,  has  the  spurs 
of  the  hind  tibiae  much  shorter  than  half  the  metatarsus,  in  fact,  quite  as 
short  as  in  Microplitis.  The  specimen  is  anomalous  in  other  respects,  the 
first  three  abdominal  segments  being  finely  and  densely  rugulose,  the  second 
rather  longer  than  the  third. 


4.  Diolcogaster. 

5.  Microgaster. 

6.  HygropUtis. 

7.  Microplitis. 


Genus  1. — Mirax,  Hal.t 

The  genus  consists  of  a  single  species,  M.  spartii,  described 
by  Haliday  in  the  '  Entomological  Magazine,'  xi,  467.     It  has 

t  'Ent.  Mag.,' i,  263. 
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been  found  to  be  a  parasite  of  Nepticula  septemhrella.  I  have 
never  been  fortunate  enough  to  capture  or  breed  a  specimen  of 
this  insect. 

Genus  2. — Acoelius,  Hal.* 
A  single  species  of  this  genus  also  is  at  present  known  to  be 
British,  though  several  others  have  been  described  from  the 
Continent,  and  will  probably  be  proved  to  be  present  in  this 
country  also. 

A.  suhfaciatus,  Hal.t 

Distinguished  by  the  dusky  bands  on  the  wings  and  the 
incrassated  hind  tibiae.  A  common  parasite  of  the  larvse  of 
leaf-mining  Tinea,  especially  those  of  the  genus  Nepticula. 

Genus  3. — Ajmnteles,  Forst.t 

The  largest  and  most  difficult  genus  in  the  group,  widely 
distributed,  though  aj^parently  more  plentiful  in  temperate  than 
in  tropical  regions.  Some  eighty  or  so  species  are  now  known 
as  British,  and  all  are,  I  believe,  parasites  of  the  larvse  of 
Lepidoptera.  I  am  aware  that  other  hosts  have  been  recorded, 
but  these  seem  to  need  confirmation.  With  the  possible 
exception  of  some  of  those  with  xylophagous  larvse,  it  seems 
doubtful  if  any  species  of  Lepidoptera  in  this  country  altogether 
escapes  the  attacks  of  one  or  more  species  of  AiJanteles. 

I  have  examined  the  larvse  of  several  species  in  this  genus 
and  have  found  them  all  very  similar  in  appearance  ;  on  first 
emerging  from  the  host  they  have  a  pale  greenish  tint,  the 
intestinal  canal  showing  as  a  darker  green  line  ;  after  spinning 
their  cocoons,  however,  they  become  creamy  white,  the  intestinal 
canal  then  showing  as  a  faint  lemon-coloured  line.  They  are 
smooth,  shining,  attenuated  towards  the  head,  parts  of  the 
mouth  chitinous  and  outlined  in  dark  brown,  two  brown  blotches, 
one  on  either  side  of  the  second  segment ;  in  some  species  the 
whole  of  the  body  is  covered  with  very  minute  black  dots  and 
there  is  a  noticeable  ring  of  larger  black  dots  round  each 
segment;  on  a  high-power  magnification  being  used  it  will  be 
seen  that  each  of  these  dots  takes  the  form  of  a  ring. 

The  silken  cocoons  made  by  the  larvse  of  Apanteles  are 
particularly  interesting  and  often  of  great  assistance  in  deter- 
mining the  species.  Usually  they  remind  one  in  shape  and 
appearance,  if  not  in  size,  of  the  cocoons  of  the  "  silk-worm," 
though  some  species  construct  smooth  papyraceous  cocoons.  In 
colour  they  vary  from  a  pure  white  to  deep  orange.     The  cap 

*  '  Ent.  Mag.,'  ii,  231. 
f  'Ent.  Mag.,'ii,  232. 
I  '  Verh.  pr  Rheml.,'  1862,  p.  245. 
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Fis.  2. 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  5. 


Fig.  6. 


Fig.  7. 


Fig.  1. — Larva  of  Poecilocavipa  populi  carrying  Cocoons 

of  Apanteles  insidens.      x  2. 
Fig.  2. — Cocoon  of  A.  gonopterygis.     X  2. 
Fig.  3. — Cocoons  of  A.  zygcenarum.     Slightly  enlarged. 
Fig.  4. — Cocoons  of  A.  sinndans.     Slightly  enlarged. 
Fig.  5. — Section  of  Ball  of  Cocoons  of  A.  spurius.     x  2 
Fig.  6. — Cocoon  oi  A.  ju7iiperatce.      x  12. 
Fig.  7.— Ball  of  Cocoons  of  A.  congestus.    Natural  size. 
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which  the  imago  removes  from  one  extremity  of  the  cocoon 
when  emerging  is  invariably  most  regular  in  shape,  those 
cocoons  which  show  a  ragged  or  uneven  orifice  having  always 
been  tenanted  by  hyperparasites. 

These  hyperparasites  are  very  frequently  met  with,  and 
probably  every  species  of  Apanteles  is  subject  to  their  attacks. 
The  majority  of  them  belong  to  the  Ichneumonideous  genera 
Hemeteles  and  Mesochorus ;  the  species  are  not  particularly 
easy  to  identify,  those  mentioned  in  the  following  notes  I  have 
determined,  principally,  by  the  aid  of  Morley's  '  British  Ichneu- 
mons,' vols,  ii  and  v. 

There  is  no  doubt  the  genus  Apanteles  is  somewhat  unwieldy, 
and  attempts  have  been  made  at  subdivision.  "With  this  end  in 
view,  Ashmead  created  the  genera  Pseudopanteles,  Parapanteles, 
Protopanteles,  and  Urogaster,  which  seem  to  have  been  founded 
on  merely  specific  characters  (see  Viereck,  *Proc.  U.S.  Nat. 
Mus.,'  vol.  xl,  p.  476,  etc.).  In  working  at  our  British  species, 
Ashmead's  divisions  have  seemed  to  me  rather  puzzling,  so  that 
I  have  preferred  to  rely  on  Marshall's  sections  as  described  in 
the  '  Trans.  Entom.  Soc.,'  1885,  p.  157. 

It  is  often  rather  difficult  to  separate  the  species,  indeed 
many  can  be  distinguished  more  readily  by  their  biology  than 
by  morphological  characters.  The  following  divisions  are  almost 
identical  with  those  suggested  by  Marshall,  with  the  exception 
that  I  have  ventured  to  unite  his  first  and  third  sections. 

Section  1. — First  abdominal  segment  truncate  behind, 
never  more  than  twice  as  long  as  broad.  Second  segment  never 
less  than  half  as  long  as  third.     Terebra  very  short. 

Section  2. — First  abdominal  segment  as  in  Section  1. 
Segment  2  usually  less  than  half  as  long  as  3.  Terebra 
elongate. 

Section  3. — First  abdominal  segment  at  least  twice  as  long 
as  its  medial  breadth,  lanceolate  or  rounded  at  the  apex. 
Terebra  variable. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  Tribe  Rhogadides,  with  Additions  to  the  British  List. 

By  Claude  Morley,  F.Z.S.,  &c. 

(Continued  from  p.  112.) 
14.  Rhogas  testaceus,  Spin. 

Haliday  synonymised  this  species  with  R.  circumscriptus  and 
Marshall  was  unable  to  confirm  it  as  British ;   but  Bridgman 
took   a   female   at   the   beginning    of    September,    1889,    near 
■■■■  Cf.  '  Entom.;  1909,  p.  96  et  '  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,'  1909,  p.  209. 
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Norwich,  of  which  he  says  (Tr.  Norf.  Nat.  Soc,  v,  p.  65),  "I 
believe  it  to  be  R.  testaceiis.  ...  I  think  it  must  be  testaceus." 
I  can  at  length  confirm  our  claim  to  the  species  on  the  strength 
of  a  male  bred  from  Eiipithecia  coronata  in  West  Somerset  on 
September  21st,  1908,  by  Mr.  Henry  Slater,  of  Withycombe. 

15.  Rhogas  circumscriptus,  Nees. 

Our  commonest  species  of  the  genus,  extending  throughout 
Europe  to  the  neighbouring  parts  of  both  Africa  and  Asia.  It 
is  recorded  from  seven  species  of  Noctuae,  Geometrae,  and 
Tortrices,  to  which  I  can  add  only  Coccyx  strobillana,  Linn., 
whence  Barrett  has  raised  it  in  England.  This  parasite,  like  the 
rest  of  the  genus,  as  Bignell  truly  says,  completes  its  metamor- 
phoses within  the  host,  and  the  imago,  on  emerging,  makes  a  hole 
in  the  back  of  the  skin  of  the  half-grown  larva  between  the  tenth 
and  twelfth  segments.  Marshall  in  1885  gives  no  localities  ; 
I  possess  it  from  Bristol,  where  two  were  bred  from  Lepi- 
dopterous  larvse  in  1901  and  1908  (Charbonnier) ;  Devon  (de  la 
Garde)  and  Ivybridge  there  in  August  (Newbery)  ;  Felden  in 
Herts.  (Piffard) ;  Blackheath  in  early  July  (Beaumont) ;  Deal  in 
May  (Edw.  Saunders)  ;  Tostock  and  Benacre  Broad  (Tuck) 
and  Foxhall  (Chitty),  in  Suffolk,  where  I  have  found  it  throughout 
the  summer  months — except  July — from  May  7th,  when  I  bred 
a  male  from  a  dead  Lepidopterous  larva  found  under  the  bark  of 
a  pine  gate-post  at  Bosmere  Hall,  Needham  Market,  on  the  27th 
of  the  preceding  month,  up  to  October  24th  ;  by  sweeping  reeds, 
rushes  and  long  grass,  always  in  marshy  situations,  at  Foxhall, 
Easton  Broad  in  salt-marshes,  Lakenheath,  Bentley  Woods, 
Tuddenham  Fen,  Nacton,  once  at  light — the  dark,  not  testaceous, 
form — in  Southwold,  Barnby  and  Covehithe  Broads,  Beydon 
marshes,  Mildenhall,  Henham,  and  Brandon.  Elsewhere  it  has 
occurred  to  me  at  Hickling  and  Eockland  in  the  Broads,  Eaton 
near  Norwich,  and  among  marram  grass  on  the  Holme  sand- 
hills in  Norfolk ;  Chippenham  Fen,  in  Cambs. ;  in  salt-marshes 
by  the  Wash  at  Gedney,  in  Lines. ;  and  on  the  Bed  Cliff  at 
Sandown,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Elliott  has  given  it  me  from 
Birnam  in  Perth  and  Banchory  in  Kincardine ;  Dalglish  from 
Giffnock ;  and  Donisthorpe  from  Co.  Kerry.  I  find  the  antennal 
joints  to  be  36,  37,  38,  39,  40,  41,  42  or  43. 

16.  Rhogas  nigricornis,  Wesm. 

By  no  means  so  difficult  to  distinguish  from  the  last  species 
as  authors  lead  one  to  believe.  In  addition  to  their  distinctions, 
the  second  cubital  cell  is  distinctly  more  parallel-sided,  the 
stigma  larger  and  protruding  further  from  the  line  of  the  costa ; 
the  hind  femora  are  sometimes  infuscate.  Probably  less  rare 
than  hitherto  supposed  and  much  mixed  with  R.  circiiniscriptus, 
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from  which  the  above  characters  instantly  distinguish  it.  It  is 
very  widespread,  for  on  July  16th,  1900,  Col.  Yerbury  sent  me 
from  Invershin,  in  Scotland,  the  indurated  skin  of  a  Lepidopterous 
larva  on  a  grass  stem,  whence  a  female  soon  afterwards  emerged. 
Elliott  took  it  at  UUswater  during  September,  1910.  On 
June  13th  and  18th,  1907,  I  swept  three  at  Matley  Bog  in  the 
New  Forest ;  it  has  occurred  to  me  also  in  the  Aldercarr  Wood  at 
Newstead  in  Notts.,  in  August,  1914,  and  by  sweeping  on 
July  30th,  1900,  in  Barnby  Broad  in  Suffolk.  I  note  the 
antennal  joints  to  be  45,  46  or  48. 

17.  Bhogas  armatus,  Wesm. 

A  rare  species  everywhere,  and  apparently  not  bred  till 
Peachell  sent  me  a  female  raised  on  June  24th,  1899,  from  a 
larva  of  Odoneatis  Rotatoria  at  Weymouth.  Males  have  occurred 
to  me  very  sparingly  by  sweeping  in  Bentley  Woods — once  at 
dusk — in  Suffolk  during  June  and  October,  and  on  reeds  in  the 
Wicken  marshes  in  Cambs.  All  my  antennal  joints  are  S  43, 
?  42. 

Clinocentrus,  Hal. 

A  genus  of  small  and  somewhat  uncommon  insects,  differing 
so  much  from  typical  Ehogadides  that  Thomson  in  1892 
removed  them  to  the  Exothecides,  between  which  two  tribes  they 
appear  to  be  a  somewhat  natural  form  of  transition.  From  all 
other  Exothecides  he  distinguishes  the  genus  by  its  deeply 
impressed  sternauli  (wherein,  and  the  stout  sculpture,  it  some- 
what resembles  the  Ichneumonid  genus  Cecidonomus,  Bridg., 
which  has  equally  elongate  terebra),  in  the  sculptured  third 
segment,  the  internally  subemarginate  eyes  and  structure  of  the 
recurrent  nervure  of  hind  wing.  Its  exponents  are  distinctly 
uncommon  or  overlooked.  Bignell  found  none  in  Devon,  and  I 
have  hardly  more  than  single  specimens  of  live  out  of  our  eight 
indigenous  species,  of  which  two  have  not  hitherto  been  recorded 
hence. 

Table  of  European  Species. 

(2)     1.  Hind  femora  apically  black    .         1.  exsertor,  Nees. 
(1)     2.  Hind  femora  testaceous  throughout. 
(10)     3.  Stigma  testaceous,  darker  towards  its  outer  angle. 
(7)     4.  Flagellum  not  filiform,  its  basal  joint  not  twice  as 

long  as  broad. 
(6)     5.  Third  segment  trans-striolate  ;  length  3-4  mm. 

2.  cunctator,  Hal. 
(5)     6.  Third  segment  aciculate-punctate  ;  length  4^  mm. 

3.  striolatus,  Thorns. 
(4)     7.  Flagellum  subfihform,  its  basal  joint  twice  as  long 

as  broad. 
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(9)     8.  Third  segment  shining  ;  hind  calcaria  longer 

4.  graciUpes,  Thorns. 
(8)     9.  Third  segment  coriaceous  ;  hind  calcaria  shorter 

5.  brevicalcar,  Thorns. 
(3)  10.  Stigma  infuscate,  usually  testaceous  towards  its 

inner  angle. 

(14)  11.  Third  segment  dull,  finely  aciculate. 

(13)  12.  riagellum  subsetaceous ;  spiracles  of  basal  seg- 
ment small  ...         6.  excubitor,  Hal. 

(12)  13.  Flagellum  subfilifoi'm  ;  spiracles  of  basal  segment 

prominent  ....         7.  tenuicornis,  Thoms. 

(11)  14.  Third  segment  nitidulous  and  subglabrous. 

(18)  15.  Stigma  oiS  infuscate ;  terebra  one-third  of  abdomen. 

(17)  16.  Second  cubital  cell  and  stigma  of  normal  size 

8.  vestigator,  Hal. 
(16)  17.  Second  cubital  cell  small  and  shorter  than  stigma 

9.  stigmaticns,  Marsh. 

(15)  18.  Stigma   of  <?   bicoloured ;    terebra  half  length  of 

abdomen    .         .         .         .10.  umbratilis,  Hal. 

1.  Clinocentrus  exsertor,  Nees. 

The  first  seems  the  commonest  species  of  this  uncommon 
genus,  and  has  a  range  from  Italy  to  Eussia  and  Sweden.  It 
has  been  bred  from  a  somewhat  common  Tortricid  moth  ;  but  I 
have  seen  only  ten  specimens,  of  which  one  pair  was  taken  at 
Greenings,  in  Surrey,  in  June,  1871  (Wilson  Saunders)  ;  another 
at  Felden  in  Herts.  (Piffard)  :  Botusfleming,  Cornworthy  and 
Nunton  (Marshall)  ;  and  I  took  a  single  female  on  the  flowers  of 
Cheer ophylluvi  sylvestre  on  June  9th,  1900,  at  Wortham,  in 
Suffolk. 

2.  Clinocentrus  cunctator,  Hal. 

Known  only  from  Belgium  outside  Britain  till  1892;  now 
recorded  from  France  and  Sweden.  I  have  a  single  female, 
captured  some  twenty  years  ago  at  Felden  by  the  late  Albert 
Pifi'ard. 

3.  Clinocentrus  striolatiis,  Thoms. 

An  addition  to  the  British  list.  A  single  female,  with 
peculiarly  refuscent  mesothorax,  occurred  to  me  in  a  sandy 
lane  near  the  Suffolk  coast  at  Alderton  on  September  3rd,  1899, 
on  the  flower -tables  of  Foeniculum  vnlgare.  It  was  described 
from  Sweden. 

4.  Clinocentrus  graciUpes,  Thoms. 

This  is  my  other  new  British  species,  formerly  much  mixed 
with  C.  cunctator,  as  Eev.  T.  A.  Marshall  actually  named  a  ? 
captured  on  August  21st,  1900,  at  Appledore  by  Alfred  Beau- 
mont.    Another   ?  was  taken  by  "Wilson  Saunders  during  May, 
1872,  at  Greenings,  in  Surrey. 
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5.  Clinocentrus  excuhitor,  Hal. 

Once  bred  from  a  Noctua  ;  and  now  known  from  France, 
Sweden,  Holland  and  Belgium.  A  single  male  occurred  to  me 
on  July  20th,  1900  (a  very  hot  day,  with  temperature  of  89°), 
in  the  Bentley  Woods  near  Ipswich,  on  flowers  of  Heradeum 
sphondyliimi,     Marshall  had  two  pairs  from  Botusflemiug. 

6.  Clinocentrus  vestigator,  Hal. 

Not  yet  found  outside  Ireland  and  England,  where  Marshall 
took  it  at  Nunton,  near  Salisbury,  and  Botusflemiug. 

7.  Clinocentrus  stigniaticus,  Marsh. 

A  single  c?  was  described  from  "  Angleterre "  in  Andre's 
Species  in  1897.  It  is  not  represented  in  Marshall's  collection, 
now  in  the  British  Museum. 

8.  Clinocentrus  umhratilis,  Hal. 

Only  recorded  from  Ireland,  England  and  Wales  ;  apparently 
very  rare.  The  Swedish  C.  petiolaris,  Thoms.,  is  probably 
synonymous  with  this  species. 

Ademon  deceescens,  Nees. 

This  species  was  originally  described  as  a  Rogas  ;  and  I  am 
of  HaHday's  opinion  ('Ent.  Mag.',  1837, p.  104)  that  the  present 
genus  "  Eogadibus  Genuinis  statura  satis  similis."  Later 
authors  have  followed  Weemael,  who  found  A.  decrescens  in 
Belgium  and,  the  next  year,  transposed  it  to  the  Opiides  ;  but 
the  whole  structure  (with  the  single  exception  of  the  oral  orifice) 
so  exactly  resembles  that  of  the  more  fragile  species  of  Aleiodes 
that,  upon  first  capturing  our  single  species,  I  at  once  recognised 
it  as  a  member  of  the  Ehogadides.  Its  correct  position  will  be 
determined  when  its  hosts  become  known,  for  the  Opiides  prey 
upon  Diptera. 

Nees  took  a  single  female  "  in  Sisymhrio  Nasturtio  circa 
Sickershausen  "  and  received  others  from  Bohemia  and  Italy. 
Haliday  knew  it  from  the  Hebrides,  had  seen  a  single  English 
example  and,  in  Ireland,  found  it  somewhat  gregarious  among 
aquatic  plants  on  the  margins  of  rivers.  I  do  not  find  it  again 
recorded  as  British  till  1872,  when  Marshall  leaves  it  in  the 
Pihogadides,  as  did  Kirchner  in  1867  ;  but  in  1890  he  places  it  in 
the  Opiides.  He  considered  it  "rare  and  local  in  England.  .  . 
I  have  seen  no  specimens  except  my  own,  which  were  taken 
formerly  by  sweeping  Nasturtium  officinale  in  a  ditch  near 
Aylestone,  in  Leicestershire  ;  at  that  place  the  insects  were  not 
uncommon."  The  next  year  he  gives  it  as  "  Eepandu  dans 
toute  I'Europe,  mais  peu  abondant,"  adding  no  new  localities. 
There  are,  however,  no  examples  in  his  collection  ;  and  the  only 
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British  example  I  find  in  the  British  Museum  is  unlocahsed,  ex 
Smith  coll.,  presented  by  Mrs.  Farren  White.  Thomson  ('  Opusc. 
Ent.'  XX,  p.  2206)  discovered  the  species  near  Lund  and  elsewhere 
in  Sweden  ;  Gaulle  records  it,  in  his  1908  Catalogue,  from 
France.  In  the  British  Museum  is  a  series  of  ten  German 
examples,  one  captured  on  August  30th,  1857,  ex.  coll.  Euthe. 

On  July  15th,  1912,  a  good  many  males  were  found  together 
— just  as  though  they  were  "  assembled  "  by  some  unseen  female 
• — on  plants  growingin  brackish  water  in  the  marshes  of  the  Buss 
Creek,  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  from  the  sea  coast,  at  South- 
wold,  in  Suffolk  ;  on  the  17th  of  the  following  September  a  fine 
female,  with  the  coxae  and  prothorax  entirely  rufescent,  occurred 
a  mile  or  so  inland  from  this  spot,  at  Pieydon  ;  on  September 
16th,  1914,  the  species  was  again  common  in  the  Buss  marshes 
and  several  females  were  taken.  I  have  collected  at  the  same 
spot  annually  for  the  past  nineteen  years,  but  seen  it  upon  no 
other  occasion. 


NOTES  ON  SOME  SPEING  AND  AUTUMN  BUTTEEFLIES 
OF  CANNES  AND  THE  NEIGHBOUEHOOD. 

By  H.  Eowland-Brown,  M.A.,  F.E.S. 

(CoDtiuued  from  p.  106,)"- 
LYC^NiDiE   {continued). 

[C.  lorquiniiii,  H.-S. — M.  Oberthiir  {loc.  cit.  siqjra,  303-4) 
continues  to  regard  this  species  as  a  form  of  C.  minimvs,  but  I 
think  it  has  been  established  that  lorquini,  as  he  writes  it,  is 
separate  and  distinct,  and,  so  far  as  Europe  is  concerned, 
peculiar  to  the  Spanish  peninsula.  This  is  corroborated  by  his 
statement  that  a  fine  example  thereof  was  taken  by  Coulet  at 
Digne  in  1896,  "  perhaps,  it  was  an  accidental  occurrence, 
and  this  is  the  only  authentic  French  specimen  I  have  seen." 
Occasional  purplish-blue-shot  males  of  mivinms  turn  up  in  the 
Eiviera  with  the  type,  and  these,  it  may  be  assumed,  are  the 
French  lorqiiinnii  of  the  authors.  The  question  of  identity  is 
considered  by  Dr.  Chapman  (Tutt's  'British  ButterHies,'  vol.  iii, 
p.  113),  and  he  gives  valid  reasons  for  disagreeing  with  Eambur, 

*  Erratum. —  Tliestorhallus. — In  my  note  on  this  species  [antea,  p.  104) 
for  "  a  certain  M.  de  Cerisy,"  read  "  M.  Lefebvre,  of  Cerisy."  M.  Oberthiir 
('  Lepid  Comparee,'  fasc.  iii,  p.  98),  whose  reference  to  Boisdnval's  Icones  I 
adopted,  makes  the  same  omission.  Lefebvre  is,  of  course,  the  distinguished 
French  entomologist,  born  1797,  died  1867  ;  commemorated  by  Boisduval 
in  the  Pyrenean  Erehia  lefehvrei.  The  usually  correct  Hagen  has  made  a 
mess  of  his  name. 
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to  my  mind  usually  the  best  authority,  even  to-day,  on  the 
specific  differences  of  the  Blues  and  Skippers.  In  Central 
Algeria  lorqidnnii  replaces  minimus  altogether  [cp.  Nov. 
'  Zool.,'  xxi,  1914,  p.  310),  and  in  the  South  of  Spain,  e.g.  at 
Grenada.] 

[Nomiades  coelestina. — Milliere's  failure  to  identify  the  sup- 
posed examples  taken  by  him  and  others  in  the  Lantosque  Valley 
with  N.  semiargus  is  inexplicable,  the'  more  so  in  view  of  his 
figures  (*  Iconographie,'  fasc.  iii,  pi.  154).  The  first  announce- 
ment of  this  South  Eussian  Blue  in  the  Alpes-Maritimes  is  made 
without  comment  in  the  '  Petites  Nouvelles  Entomologiques  ' 
(vol.  i,  p.  256)  in  a  short  disquisition  on  the  lepidoptera  of  the 
locality  where  Milliere  was  collecting  in  July  and  August,  1872. 
An  amplified  account  follows  in  the  '  Iconographie '  (fasc.  iii, 
p.  441),  but  from  the  figures  alone  it  is  clear  that  a  mistake  was 
made,  which  some  subsequent  writers  accordingly  have  accepted, 
and  repeat.  A  comparison  of  Milliere's  charming  figures  with 
the  Sarepta  specimens  in  my  collection  reveals  obvious  superficial 
differences,  and  the  series  captured  by  Mr.  Sheldon  and  Mr. 
A.  H.  Jones  in  May,  1914,  correspond  fairly  well  with  Lang's 
figures.  The  blue  of  the  Lantosque  semiargus,  however,  is 
neither  the  bright  true  blue  of  the  Eussian  examples,  nor  the 
velvety  mazarine  of  the  butterfly,  alas,  no  longer  to  be  numbered 
of  the  British  fauna.  It  is  that  of  a  not  uncommon  upland  form 
of  semiargus.] 

N.  cyllarus. — Variable  as  usual,  and  several  forms  occur  at 
Cannes,  notably  ab.  blachieri,  Milliere ;  the  type  specimens 
were  taken  by  him  here  in  1867  ('Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  France,' 
1887,215). 

N.  melanops. — Variable  in  size. 

Agriades  corydon. — Males  greyish  silvery  blue,  May  1st,  1914  ; 
evidently  the  gen.  vern.  meridionalis  as  taken  in  the  Var  at  St. 
Maxime,  etc.,  by  Dr.  Chapman,  and  described  by  Tutt  ('  British 
Butterflies,'  vol.  iv).  Some  of  the  co-types  were  kindly  presented 
to  me  by  the  captor,  and  are  in  my  collection. 

A.  hellargus. — Ysli.  punctif era,  Obthr.,  and  var.  semi-ceronus, 
Tutt. 

A.  escheri. — In  one  locality;  over,  and  very  worn  in  October. 

Polyommatus  icarus. — Females  dark  and  smoky.  I  never 
saw  a  blue  female  in  the  spring  on  the  Eiviera,  nor  at  Digne, 
Basses-Alpes. 

[P.  lysimon. — This,  I  suspect,  is  another  of  the  mythical 
Lycfenids  of  the  Eiviera,  where  it  is  reported  on  the  slenderest 
evidence,  and  probably  after  a  too  sanguine  reading  of  a  passage 
in  the  description  of  the  species  in  Eambur's  '  Faune 
d'Andalousie.'  **  M.  Solier,"  he  writes,  "  m'a  donn6  unindividu 
qu'il  pense  avoir  pris  dans  les  environs  de  Marseille."  The 
italics  are  my  own.     M.  Oberthiir  says  that  he  has  been  assured 
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that  it  occurs  at  Montpellier,  and  near  Marseilles,  but  that  he 
has  no  authentic  proof;  while  once  more  we  find  Mr.  Norris 
(cited  by  Mr.  Bromilow  in  his  *  Butterflies  of  the  Riviera,' 
Addenda,  p.  212)  credited  with  having  observed  several  lysimon 
near  Hyeres.] 

(To  be  continued.) 


THREE   NEW  SPECIES  OF  LEPIDOPTERA   FROM   THE 

PHILIPPINES. 

By  A.  E.  WiLEMAN,  F.E.S. 

Amata  mindanaoensis,  sp.  n. 

Closely  allied  to  A.  cymatilis,  Swinhoe,  from  which  it  differs  in 
being  smaller  in  size.  On  the  fore  wings  the  hyaline  spots  between 
veins  3  and  5,  above  vein  6,  and  above  dorsum,  are  larger  and  more 
oval  in  shape.  On  the  hind  wings  there  is  an  elongate  hyaline  spot 
beyond  the  lower  angle  of  cell.  Band  of  abdomen  represented  by  a 
small  orange  spot  on  each  side. 

Expanse,  28  millim. 

A  female  specimen  from  Kolambugan,  Subprovince  Lanao, 
Mindanao,  May  22nd,  1914. 

Nola  hencjuetensis,  sp.  n. 

2  .  Head  and  tegulae  white,  thorax  brownish  mixed  with  white ; 
abdomen  brownish  mixed  with  white  at  posterior  edges  of  segments. 
Fore  wings  white,  basal  fourth  clouded  on  costa  and  dusted  below 
with  brownish ;  antemedial  line  black,  inwardly  angled  above  middle 
and  again  above  dorsum,  followed  by  a  brownish  band  which  is  black 
mottled  and  irregularly  edged  outwardly ;  postmedial  line  black, 
wavy,  inwardly  oblique,  merged  in  the  brownish  band  towards 
dorsum  ;  area  beyond  the  brownish  band  clouded  with  brownish ; 
six  quadrate  brownish  spots  on  termen,  the  sixth  divided ;  fringes 
pale  greyish.  Hind  wings  whitish,  suffused  with  fuscous  on  costal 
and  terminal  areas. 

Expanse,  24-26  millim. 

Two    female    specimens  from   Pauai,   Haights   Place,    Sub- 
province  Benguet,  Luzon  (7000  ft.),  November,  1912. 
Comes  nearest  to  N.  melanota,  Hampson. 

Rceselia  Jiexilin€ata,s-p.  n. 

cJ.  Head  and  collar  white,  tinged  with  rusty;  thorax  brown, 
whitish  behind  ;  abdomen  greyish  brown,  white  at  base.  Fore  wings 
white,  faintly  grey  tinged,  brown  at  extreme  base  except  on  dorsum  ; 
costa  brown  on  basal  two-thirds,  white  marked  with  brown  on  apical 
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third ;  antemedial  line  black,  bent  outward  at  middle,  followed  on 
costa  by  a  brown  cloud  enclosing  black  marks  ;  postmedial  line 
black,  almost  straight,  preceded  by  a  highly  flexuous  line;  sub- 
terminal  line  black,  interrupted  ;  terminal  line  black,  black  points  on 
its  inner  edge  ;  fringes  greyish-white  chequered  with  clear  white. 
Hind  wings  dark  greyish  inclining  to  whitish  on  dorsal  area ; 
terminal  line  black  ;  fringes  greyish,  whitish  at  base. 
Expanse,  19-22  millim. 

Two   male    specimens   from     Palali,  Subprovince   Benguet, 
Luzon  (2000  ft.),  December  26th,  1912. 
Allied  to  R.  scrijita,  Moore. 


NEW   SPECIES   OF   NOTODONTID^   FROM   JAPAN. 

By  A.    E.  WiLEMAN   AND   PiICHARD    SoUTH. 

Spatalia  jezoensis,  sp.  n. 

Fore  wings  pale  brownish  buff  variegated  with  russet,  clouded 
with  purplish  brown  on  terminal  area  ;  a  silvery  triangular  patch, 
with  spot  beyond,  below  the  cell ;  postmedial  line  black,  dentate, 
interrupted  ;  discoidal  crescent  black  ;  median  nervure  shaded  below 
with  black  and  purplish  brown ;  veins  marked  with  creamy  white  on 
termen,  swelling  into  a  creamy  white  patch  between  veins  5,  6. 
Hind  wings  fuscous.  Under  side  jDale  buff  mottled  with  russet 
on  the  costal  area  of  all  wings  ;  a  dusky  discoidal  mark  and  jaost- 
medial  line  on  the  fore  wings,  and  a  dusky  medial  line  on  the  hind 


wmgs. 


Expanse,  38-43  millim.  j  ;  48  millim.  ?  . 

Two  male  specimens  and  a  female  from  Tobetsu,  Province 
Tosbima,  Hokkaido,  July,  1902. 

Yery  similar  to  S.  doerriesi,  Graeser,  to  which  species  these 
specimens  were  referred  in  a  paper  published  in  the  '  Trans- 
sactions  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  London,'  1911,  p.  297. 


Notodonta  rothschildi,  sp.  n. 

<?  .  Fore  wings  dark  chocolate  brown,  powdered  with  whitish 
and  suffused  with  purplish  on  dorsal  area  and  along  costa  towards 
the  base  ;  antemedial  line  pale  buff,  wavy  ;  postmedial  line  pale  buff, 
represented  by  a  diffuse  crescent  mark  on  the  costa  and  an  upright 
bar  on  the  dorsum  ;  subterminal  line  indicated  by  clusters  of  whitish 
scales  at  ends  of  the  veins,  most  distinct  towards  apex ;  discoidal  mark 
pale  buff",  inclosing  a  chocolate  brown  line  ;  tooth  on  dorsum  black  ; 
fringes  blackish  tipped  with  white  except  opposite  ends  of  the  veins. 
Hind  wings  fuscous,  darker  on  the  terminal  area,  discoidal  mark 
blackish ;  postmedial  line  whitish,  diffuse  ;  fringes  whitish,  marked 
with  blackish  at   ends  of  the  veins.     Under  side  fuscous  on  fore 
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wings,  terminal  area  beyond  the  whitish  postmedial  line  tinged  with 
chocolate  towards  apex  :  hind  wings  whitish  clouded  with  brown  on 
the  margins ;    discoidal  mark  dark  brown  ;    transverse  line  beyond 
brownish,  wavy,  indistinct  towards  dorsum. 
Expanse,  48  millim. 

A  male  specimen  from  Tobetsu,  Province  Tosbima,  Hokkaido, 
July  10th,  1902. 

Lord  Eothscliild  has  kindly  pointed  out  that  this  specimen  is 
not  N.  demboicskii,  Oberth.,  with  which  it  bad  been  confused  in 
the  paper  referred  to  above  {I.e.,  p.  291). 


NOTES   ON   PSOCOPTEKA. 
By  J.  W.  H.  Hakrison,  B.Sc. 


I  WAS  interested  to  read  Dr.  Chapman's  account  of  his 
experiences  with  Ectojjsocus  briggsi,  McLach.  {antea,  p.  62),  for 
they  almost  coincide  with  mine  in  N.  Yorks.  I  began  to  beat 
the  insect  during  the  last  fortnight  in  October  from  spruce  fir, 
and  I  found  that  every  specimen  I  took  possessed  no  markings 
at  the  ends  of  the  veins.  This  was  certainly  not  due  to  imma- 
turity, for  when  I  discovered  that  the  species  was  a  veritable 
Ectopsocus  I  took  about  a  score,  and  kept  them  in  tubes  on 
leaves  to  allow  them  to  mature  if  possible.  No  change  occurred, 
and  I  announced  to  my  friend  Mr.  E.  S.  Bagnall  that  I  had 
taken  a  new  species  of  Ectopsocus,  and,  further,  I  labelled  my 
spirited  specimens  Ectopsocus  horealis,  and  thus  they  remain. 
In  November  I  obtained  the  insect  in  myriads  from  laurel,  yew, 
maple,  and  sifted  it,  whilst  liunting  for  spiders,  from  dead  leaves. 
In  no  case  did  the  specimens  agree  with  McLachlan's  description 
of  E.  briggsi,  but,  in  the  absence  of  typical  specimens  of  the  latter, 
I  refrained  from  noting  the  matter.  I  still  think  that,  if  not  a 
genuine  species,  it  is  a  northern  form. 

As  with  Dr.  Chapman,  I  beat  the  insect  with  crowds  of 
Grapliopsocus  cruciatus,  L.,  but  there  was  almost  an  equal 
abundance  of  Stenopsocus  immaculatus,  Steph.  Mr.  Bagnall  also 
took  the  same  species  with  Ectopsocus  briggsi  at  Grange,  Lanca- 
shire, during  November. 

On  the  seabeach  at  the  same  place  under  stones  an  apterous 
Psocid  was  captured  by  Mr.  Bagnall.  This  I  have  determined 
as  a  new  species,  and  shall  describe  it  shortly  under  the  name 
Hyperetes  britannicus.  It  differs  markedly  both  in  the  perfect 
stage  and  in  the  nymph  from  Hyperetes  guestfalicus,  Kolbe,  the 
nymph  possessing  quite  recognisable  pointed  wing  rudiments  in 
addition  to  being  marked  quite  differently.  Needless  to  say, 
Hyperetes  guestfalicus  seems  abundant  in  the  north. 
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My  local  list  of  this  group,  which  I  hope  to  publish  shortly, 
contains  nearly  thirty  species,  the  latest  capture  being  that  of 
Lepinotus  inquilinus,  Heyden,  which  I  found  recently  in  the 
house  on  marigold  seeds. 


LEPIDOPTERA   COLLECTED   ON   A   TRIP    ROUND   THE 

WORLD. 

By  F.  G.  Whittle. 

I  LEFT  home  on  Thursday,  April  9th,  1914,  for  a  long  sight- 
seeing trip.     Of  course  I  took  with  me  a  butterfly-net  and  boxes, 
to  be  used  as  occasion  offered.  It  was  not,  however,  until  Monda5% 
May  9th,  that,  arrived  at  Colorado  Springs  from  Denver,  I  set 
about  exploring  the  Pike's  Peak  district,  Manitou,  and  the  Garden 
of  the  Gods  in  quest  of  Lepidoptera.    The  first  moth  noticed  was 
a  Geometer  that  appeared  to  be  rather  common,  Nomenia,  nov. 
gen.,  duodecimlineata  var.  secunda,  Pearsall.     I  regret  that  I  did 
not  secure  a  long  series  of  this  insect,  as  it  appears  to  be  of 
special  interest.     Mr.Prout  has  very  kindly  identified  the  species 
for  me,  and  states  that  the  antennal  structure  and  neuration 
separate  it  from  the  typical  Californian  form  of  Vemisia  duo- 
decimlineata, Packard.     The  next  moth  to  occur  in  some  plenty 
was  Ethmia  discostrigella,  Chamb.,  a  Iq^  Eucosma  pinicolana,  Z., 
and  a  small  day-flying  Noctua,  Litocala  sexsignata,  Harvey ;  a 
very  variable  Arctiid  of  a   form  that  was  not  represented  in 
the  National  Collection,  Leptarctia  californice,  Walker,  Eiipithecia 
?  species.    There  is  a  similar  unnamed  specimen  in  the  National 
Collection  labelled  "  Colorado,  Boulder,  Cockerell,  1913.— 342." 
I  next  visited  the  Cheyenne  Caiions  and  the  Seven  Falls. 
Euvanessa  antiopa  (much  worn),  Poli/gonia  satjjrus,  Edw.,  Thanaos 
propertius,  Scudder,  a  fine  Hesperid,  but  with  rather  a  funereal 
aspect ;  a  single  Lycaenid,  not  in  very  good  order,  which  is,  I 
think,  Everes  amyntida,  Bar.;  Ganoris  vernalis,  a  Theclid,  Callo- 
phrys  lienrici,  Grote,  Eucosma  ?  species,  and  two  Noctuae  at  rest 
on  tree  trunks.     One  of  them  is  Euxoa  brunneigera,  Grote,  and 
the  other  appears  to  be  Anomogyna  vernalis,   Grote,  which  is 
represented  in  the  National  Collection  by  one  specimen  only. 

I  left  Colorado  Springs  for  San  Francisco  on  May  6th,  and 
arrived  there  on  the  8th,  having  stopped  one  day  at  the  Mormon 
city  en  route.  After  seeing  something  of  the  vast  preparations 
for  the  great  Panama  Exhibition,  and  viewing  the  site,  paying 
an  interesting  visit  to  Chinatown,  and  inspecting  the  few  remain- 
ing relics  of  the  old  Spanish  occupation,  I  made  my  way  to 
Golden  Gate  Park,  where,  quite  on  the  outskirts,  near  the  shore, 
I  found  Melitcea  chalcedon,  Doubl.  Hew.,  local  but  common; 
Pyrameis  atalanta,  Linn.,  cardui,  Linn.,  and    carye,   Hiibn.,  a 
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skipper,  not  unlike  our  sylvanus,  jiiba,  Scud.  Autographa  ou, 
Guen.,  was  flying  about  in  the  day-time  just  like  Gamma  at 
home;  Xylomiges  patalis,  Grote,  was  found  on  a  tree  trunk;  also 
a  pale  Geometer,  Lithina  imitata,  Druce  ;  a  small  Emerald  with 
white  hind  wings,  Merochlora  fasolaria,  Guen.,  was  kicked  up  ;  a 
Geometer  something  like  a  dark  Lohophora  carpinata,  Amathia 
fusifasciata,  Walker,  at  rest ;  a  Noctua,  great  rarity  at  home, 
Spodoptei'a  exigua,  Hb.  Of  course,  Nomophila  noctuella,  Schiff, 
occurred;  Tortrix  franciscana,  Wals.,  was  common  among  Coni- 
fers ;  also  Evetria  pasadenana,  Kearf.,  Argyroploce  zelleriana, 
Fern.  ?,  Argyrestlda  franciscella,  Basck,  and  ;?;«7rtieZZa,  Braun. 

I  left  San  Francisco  on  Thursday,  May  14th,  by  the  Pacific 
mail  steamship  'Mongolia.'  The  rival  Japanese  steamer  left  for* 
the  same  destination  at  the  same  hour,  and  kept  us  such  close 
company  that  we  landsmen  were  not  a  little  concerned  about  it. 
She  dodged  from  port  to  starboard,  and  crossed  our  bows.  If 
she  desired  to  rile  the  crew  and  passengers,  particularly  the 
crew,  she  was  most  successful.  Honolulu  was  reached  on  May 
19th  with  our  Japanese  friend  well  in  front.  As  our  stay  ashore 
was  limited  to  a  few  hours,  there  was,  after  a  visit  to  Waikiki 
beach  for  the  surf  bathing  along  a  road  lined  with  stately  palms, 
and  a  short  turn  in  the  aquarium,  very  little  time  to  look  after 
Lepidoptera.  I  took  Polyommatus  boeticus,  Linn.,  half  a  dozen 
specimens,  Callicista  tliius,  Hiibner,  four,  and  the  same  number 
of  Zinckenia  fascialis,  Cram.,  a  widely-distributed  species. 
Much  did  I  regret  leaving  so  hurriedly  the  ajDpropriately  named 
"Garden  of  the  Pacific." 

May  31st,  reached  Yokohama. 

June  1st,  at  Kamakura.  Biston  recursaria,  Wlk.  (superans, 
Butler),  on  a  tree  trunk  near  the  Daibutsu. 

June  3rd,  to  Anjin-zuka  and  Yokosuka,  important  Govern- 
ment dockyard.  I  had  some  little  difficulty  in  finding  Anjin-zuka 
and  the  grave  of  Will  Adams,  the  first  Englishman  that  ever 
landed  on  the  shores  of  Japan.  On  the  return  journey  I  took 
specimens  of  Neope  goschkevitschii,  Menetries. 

At  Nikko,  after  visiting  the  various  temples  and  the  mausoleum 
of  Jeyasu,  I  went  by  jinricksha  to  the  mountain  lake  of  Chuzenji, 
and  got  some  very  interesting  collecting  on  the  way.  I  had  one 
disappointment:  Papilio  maacki,  Menet.,  was  settled  near  the 
Sacred  Bed  Bridge,  but  I  failed  to  get  it.  Papilio  machaon,  Linn., 
made  various  stoppages  in  its  course  through  a  small  village.  It 
was  very  wary,  and  I  was  getting  tired  of  following  it,  when  it 
settled  on  the  crown  of  the  road  in  front  of  an  approaching  cyclist, 
who  ran  over  it,  injuring  it  to  so  small  an  extent  that  it  makes 
quite  a  presentable  specimen.  Limenitis  sibylla,  Linn.,  Lyccena 
agon,  Schiff,  Ypthima  philomela,  Johanssen,  Argynnis  anadyo- 
mene,  Felder,  Lethe  diana,  Butler,  Heteroptenis  unicolor,  B.  &  G., 
Ganoris  melete,  Menetries,  and  rapce,  Linn.,  Colias  hyale,  Linn. 
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{iJoliograpJms,  Motscb.),  Neojie  goschkevitschii,  Meuetries ;  Nola 
confusalis,  H.  Sch.,  on  a  tree  trunk;  Panagra  petraria,  Hiib.; 
Ecti'opis  excellens,  Butler,  very  like  our  consonaria,  Cidaria 
niphonica,  Butler ;  Diasemia  litterata,  Sc,  Eucosma  exquisitana, 
Christ.,  Ancylis  mitterhacheriana,  Scbiff,  and  Eucosma  arcuella,  CI. 
The  hotel  bathroom  at  Nikko  yielded  Diacrisia  Icvisi,  Butler, 
Parasa  sinica,  Moore,  Pydna  pallida,  Butl.,  not  unlike  our 
Pterostoma  palpina,  and  Hemerophila  charon,  Butler,  very  like 
our  Boarmia  gemmaria. 

June  10th  to  Miyanoshita,  a  delightful  spot  with  an  excellent 
hotel.  I  started  by  jinricksha  for  a  day  at  Lake  Hakone  ;  had 
lunch  at  the  hotel,  from  which  a  splendid  view  can  be  obtained 
of  Fuji.  Ganoris  melete,  Menetries,  and  rapes,  Linn.,  Libythea 
lepita,  Moore,  close  to  the  colossal  image  of  Jiz5,  which  stands 
back  a  few  yards  above  the  road,  Papilio  alcinoiis,  Klug.,  Neptis 
eurynome  {sangaica,  Moore),  Terias  hecabe,  Linn.,  Colias  hyale, 
Linn,  {poliographus,  Motsch.),  and  Pionea  inornata.  Between 
Miyanoshita  and  Yumoto  I  found  the  following  :  Papilio  demet- 
rius,  Cramer,  not  uncommon,  Cadaga  tytia,  Gray,  one  only, 
Augiades  sylvanus,  Esper,  Mycalesis  gotama,  Moore,  Lethe  diana, 
Butler,  Halpe  varia,  Murray,  Ypthima  p)hilomela,  Johansson, 
Daimio  tethys,  Menetries,  common,  Caltoris  colaca,  Moore, 
Miltochrista  miniata,  Forst.,  Diacrisia  nebulasa,  Butler,  and 
unilinea.  Roths.,  Euaspilates  mandataria.  Cram.,  Auzata  superba, 
Butler,  Erastria  fasciana,  L.,  Thyris  usitata,  Butler,  Epione 
advenaria,  Hiibn.  (I  had  not  previouslj^  seen  this  species  alive), 
Cidaria  mactata,  Felder,  Idcea  pudicaria,  Motsch.,  Tyspanodes 
striata,  Buckler,  Dichromia  amici,  Butler,  and  Speiredonia 
martha,  Butler. 

June  19th  at  Kobe.     A  trip  to  Mayasan,  the  name  of  one 
of  the   highest   peaks   (2446  ft.)   behind  Kobe — very   steep   in 
parts.     I   had   the   pleasure  of  meeting  a  Japanese  collector, 
Mr.  Takata,  who  was  kind  enough  to  give  me  a  specimen  of 
Zephyrus  scepestriata,  Hewitson,  which  he  had  just  netted.     I 
took  the  following  :  Cyaniris  argiolus,  Linn,  (ladonides,  de  I'Orza), 
Zizera  maha,  Kollar,    Chrysophanus  phlceas,   Linn.    var.   eleus, 
Terias    hecabe,   Linn.,    Yp)thima    philoniela,    Johanssen,    Colias 
hyale,  Linn,  (poliographus,  Motsch.),  Padraone  dara,  Kollar,  var. 
fiava,   Murray,  Syntomis  fortimei,    de   I'Orz.    in   Cop.,   Psycho- 
strophta   melanargia,  Butler,  Arichanna  jaguaria,   Guen.    (with 
this  moth  in  my  net  I  thought  I  had  got  a  fine  form  of  Abraxas 
grossulariata),  Epione  advenaria,  Hiibn.,  Cidaria  mactata,  Felder, 
Semiothisa  pluviata.  Fab.,  a  variable  moth.     This  is  the  form 
maligna,  Butl.,  the  type  of  which  is  in  the  National  Collection, 
Idcea  pallida,  Warren,  and  ignobilis,  Warren,  Pionea  inornata, 
Butler,  and  Glyphipteryx  ?  species. 

Note  the  number  of  palaearctic  forms  in  the  above  list. 

June  23rd.     A  good  deal  of  mist  this  morning.     Fortunately 
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IE  cleared  after  holding  us  up  for  four  hours,  and  our  passage 
through  the  beautiful  Inland  Sea  was  not  spoiled.  Before  we 
reached  Nagasaki  we  passed  through  miles  of  heavily  clouded, 
3'ellowish  sea,  due,  so  our' captain  said,  to  the  presence  of  fish- 
spawn,  an  explanation  which  very  few  of  us  regarded  as  satis- 
factory. 

July  2nd  in  Hong  Kong.  After  visiting  Canton  and  Macao 
I  devoted  the  rest  of  my  too  short  stay  to  working  the  Peak  and 
Happy  Valley  for  Lepidoptera.  On  my  way  up  to  the  hotel  I 
had  seen  several  Papilio  polytes  flying  near  the  cathedral,  and 
was  very  hopeful  of  a  good  time  with  the  net,  which  I  certainly 
had.  Near  the  Peak  I  took  the  following,  mostly  at  flowers  of 
Lantana  : 

Papilio  demoleus,  L.,  dissimilis,  L.,  paris,  L.,  polytes  —  one 
very  fine  female  of  the  form  cyrus,  F. ;  also  Danais  similis,  L., 
abundant,  plexippus  (gemitia,  Cram.),  Euploea  midamus,  L., 
common,  Mycalesis  mineus,  L.,  Lethe  confusa,  Auriv.,  Ypthima 
avanta,  Moore,  Ergolis  ariadne,  L.,  Cupha  erymanthis,  Drury, 
Junonia  almana,  L.  {Asteine),  Neptis  urynome,  Westwood  {sa7i- 
gaica,  Moore),  Neptis  columella,  Argynnis  hyperbius,  Job.,  Syin- 
brenthia  hippoclus,  Cr.,  Zemeros  fleygas,  Cram.,  Abisara  echerius, 
Stoll.,  Zizera  maha,  Kollar,  Terias  hecabe,  L.,  Notocrypta  feis- 
thamelii,  Boisd.,  Parnara  bada,  Moore,  Caltoris  colaca,  Moore, 
and  contigua,  Mabille. 

The  following  also  occurred  near  the  Peak  : 

Euproctis  Jiava,  Fab.,  Syntomis  Muirheadi,  Feld.,  Clelea 
sapphirina,  Walker  (quite  a  gem),  Chrysartona  stipata,  Walker, 
Hyposidon  talaca,  Walker,  Problepsis  delphiiiria,  Guen.,  the  fine 
Emerald  Agathia  lyccEnaria,  KolL,  Sauris  olivacea,  Warren, 
Craspedia  propinquaria,  Leech,  Idcea  ?  pallida,  Warr.,  Scirpo- 
phaga  patidella,  Wlk.,  Cnaphalocrocis  medinalis,  Guen.,  and 
Heortia  vitessoides,  Moore. 

Near  the  Happy  Valley  I  took  at  flowers  of  Lantana  camera, 
Danais  limniace,  Cram.,  siinilifi,  L.,  j^lsxipptus  (genutia,  Cram.), 
Euploea  midamus,  L.,  Ergolis  ariadne,  L.,  Jimonia  orithya,  Linn., 
Ganoris  canidia,  Sparr.,  Papilio  helenus,  L.,  polytes,  L.,  sar- 
pedon,  L.,  agamemnon,  L.,  paris,  L.,  common,  but  difficult  to 
get  in  good  condition,  and  bianor,  Cram. 

July  14th,  at  Manila  ;  ashore  for  two  or  three  hours  only.  I 
netted  several  Junonia  almana,  L.,  {Asterie)  lemonias,  L.,  Danais 
chrysippus,  L.,  and  a  few  Zinckenia  fascialis.  Cram. 

July  21st,  at  Port  Darwin  ;  ashore  for  a  couple  of  hours. 
Terias  hecabe,  L.,  Elodina  perdita,  Misken,  Hypocista  irius,  F. 
(not  unlike  our  Coenonympha  pamphilus) ,  Danais  afmis,  F.,  a 
small  Skipper,  Padraona  Walkeri,  Heron,  and  two  Lycsenids, 
Lyccenesthes  ?  species  which  agree  with  two  unnamed  examples 
in  the  National  Collection  taken  at  Port  Darwin  by  Commander 
Walker. 
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July  25th,  at  Thursday  Island,  with  a  shorter  stay  than  at 
Port  Darwin.  Junonia  orithya,  L.,  was  the  only  butterfly  seen. 
At  several  points  on  the  way  down  to  Cairns  large  Termitaria 
that  appeared  from  the  steamer  to  reach  a  considerable  height 
were  observed.  I  don't  think  the  highest  of  them  could  have 
exceeded  9  or  10  feet.  There  are,  I  believe,  records  of  Australian 
Termitaria  reacbing  16  feet  in  height. 

July  27th,  at  Cairns.  I  was  able  to  get  a  couple  of  miles 
along  the  railway  track.  The  first  insect  to  appear  was  Deiopia 
pnlchella,  Linn.,  in  bred  condition  ;  the  next  was  Zizera  lahradus, 
God.  {alsuhis,  Herr  Sch.),  a  few  Eiirycus  cressida,  F.,  and  Terias 
hecahe,  Linn. 

August  3rd,  Sydney,  where  the  war  excitement  was  intense. 

August  12th,  in  Melbourne,  the  present  home  of  the  Curtis 
Collection.  One  of  m^^  most  cherished  possessions  is  a  copy  of 
'Curtis'  British  Entomology,'  Needless  to  say  that  when  I  paid 
my  visit  to  the  museum  I  asked  the  curator  to  permit  me  to  see 
the  Curtis  cabinets,  a  favour  which  he  very  courteously  granted. 
For  a  collection  which  is,  I  understand,  just  as  its  original  owner 
left  it,  the  excellent  condition  is  astonishing. 

August  16th,  at  Brighton  Beach.  Eupithecia  ?  Pasiphila 
catastreptes,  Meyr.,  Idcea  ojjtivata.  Walker,  Caloihysanis  perlata, 
Walker,  and  Tortrix  indigestana,  Meyr.,  a  case  of  the  bag-worm 
Oiketiais  elongatus,  and  a  smaller  case  something  like  that  of  our 
Proutia  hetidina. 

August  18th,  at  Toorak.  On  fences Eucosma  triang idcoia yMeyv . , 
and  Strathmopoda  melanochroa,  Meyr.  I  have  never  taken  our 
Strathmopoda  pedella,  but  when  I  saw  this  insect  sprawling  on 
the  fence  I  was  reminded  of  pedella  as  figured  on  the  cover  of  one 
of  the  'Entomologists'  Annuals',  that  of  1867. 

August  19th,  to  Studley  Park,  an  interesting  Eupithecia, 
Chloroclystis  Zaiicos/ato,  Walker,  Epyaxa  suhidaria,  Guen.,  Pkitella 
maadipennis,  Curt.,  and  the  case  of  a  Psychid,  Hyalarcta  huehieri. 

August  20th,  at  Kew,  Nomophila  noctuella. 

August  21st,  on  a  fence  in  the  Domain,  Phelotis  excursaria, 
Guen. 

August  22nd,  at  Fern  Tree  Gully,  Selidosema  lyciaria,  Guen. 

August  23rd,  in  the  Domain,  twelve  specimens  of  Narycia 
heliochares,  Meyr. 

(To  be  continued.) 


NOTES    AND    OBSERVATIONS. 

NoMiADEs  SEMiAEGUs :  A  Third  EMERGENCE. — It  may  not  be 
generally  known  that  in  exceptionally  warm  autumns  there  may  be  a 
third  emergence  of  Nomiades  semiargus  on  the  continent.  The  late 
Mr.  Tutt  in  '  British  Buttertiies,'  vol.  iii,  p.  290,  hints  at  a  partial  third 
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brood  at  Gr6sy-sur-Aix  Haute-Savoie,  towards  the  end  of  August — in 
my  experience  by  no  means  a  very  late  date  for  the  normal  second 
brood  at  this  elevation.  But  in  the  '  i\nn.  Ent.  Soc.  France,'  1869, 
M.  Girard  reports  a  definite  third  emergence  during  the  first  half  of 
October,  a  hot  month  that  year,  at  La  Brie,  a  district  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Seine-et-Marne  situated  not  thirty  miles  soutli-west  of  Paris. 
In  the  second  half  of  the  same  month  in  that  year  there  was  also  a 
third  brood  of  Limenitis  Camilla. — H.  Eowland-Brown  ;  Harrow 
Weald,  May  7th,  1916. 

Geoteupes  pyeen^us  in  New  Forest. — In  a  most  interesting 
and  inexpensive  volume  on  British  Coleoptera,  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Sharp,* 
I  note  that  with  regard  to  Geotrupes  2^y'>'(^ncsus  the  author  states  that 
the  species  is  rarely  found  on  heaths  in  the  south  of  England.  This 
beetle  has  certainly  been  recorded  from  Hampshire,  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  exact  localities  have  been  given.  Anyway  it  may  perhaps 
be  well  to  mention  that  when  working  for  Lepidoptera  on  Black 
Knowl,  Brockenhurst,  I  netted  a  specimen  on  June  10th,  1915. — 
EicHAED  South  ;  4,  Mapesbury  Court,  Shoot-up  Hill,  London,  N.W. 

A  Few  Notes  feom  Dorset. — As  a  change  from  munition  work 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  few  happy  hours  collecting  in  "  Dorset  Dear  " 
this  Easter.  In  sauntering  through  the  old  hunting  grounds  I  found 
larvae  of  Arctia  villica  sunning  itself  in  fair  numbers,  and  A.  caia 
feeding  greedily  in  the  sheltered  corners ;  some  of  these  latter  Were 
fully  half  grown,  but  the  majority  had  apparently  only  just  come  out 
of  hibernation.  A  few  larvae  of  P.  plantaginis  which  I  put  down  last 
summer  I  noticed  were  on  the  move,  also  that  larvae  of  M.  galatea  were 
beginning  to  develop  appetites.  P.  rapcB  and  F.  urticcB  were  on  the 
wing,  but  flying  very  weakly  as  the  wind  was  rather  cold.  I  had  a 
nest  of  robins  under  observation,  and  I  noticed  that  the  parent  birds 
were  in  and  out  every  few  seconds  feeding  tlieir  young  with  the  larvae 
of  a  noctua,  which  looked  to  me  like  Phlogophora  meticulosa.  If  so 
these  larvge  must  have  been  very  plentiful,  for  the  birds  evidently  had 
no  difficulty  in  finding  them. — Leonaed  Tatchell  ;  71,  Clova  Eoad, 
Forest  Gate,  E. 

Abundance  of  Celastrina  argiolus. — During  the  glorious 
weather  of  the  last  week  in  April  there  was  an  unusual  abundance  of 
this  butterfly ;  in  fact,  I  captured  more  specimens  in  one  week  than 
I  have  taken  in  the  previous  twenty-five  years.  I  believe  the  reason 
was  that,  owing  to  the  war  and  scarcity  of  labour,  the  ivy  on  the 
houses  in  the  town  has  not  been  trimmed  during  the  last  two  years, 
and  consequently  has  bloomed. — W.  Gifford  Nash  ;  Clavering 
House,  Bedford. 

Aberration  of  Eumicia  phl^as. — From  a  ?  taken  in  Hasle- 
mere  on  September  4th,  1915,  which  oviposited  on  September  8th,  I 
reared  a  fine  ?  specimen  of  ah.  suhradiata  on  December  18th.  As 
far  as  I  remember,  the  parents  were  both  quite  normal,  and  the  rest 
of  the  brood  were  not  in  any  way  remarkable. — F.  A.  Oldakee,  M.A., 
F.E.S. ;  The  Eed  House,  Haslemere,  May  19th,  1916. 

*  '  Common  Beetles  of  Our  Countryside  '  (S.  W.  Partridge  &  Co.). 
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Abundance  of  LARViE  of  Lycena  bellargus. — While  staying 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eanmore  during  the  latter  part  of  April  and 
the  beginning  of  May  I  spent  some  time  in  searching  for  the  larvas 
of  Lycana  bellargus.  Almost  every  day,  and  especially  when  the  sun 
was  shining  directly  on  the  ground,  I  found  them  hurrying  across 
the  road  in  considerable  numbers,  and  when  the  wind  was  at  all  high, 
as  it  frequently  was,  they  were  blown  along  and  covered  with  grit  and 
dust.  They  were  in  their  last  instar,  but  not  quite  full  fed.  I 
searched  carefully  among  the  food  plant  {Hippocrepis  comosa)  and 
found  a  few  low  down  among  the  stems  and  roots  in  the  loose  soil, 
but  I  saw  no  trace  of  ants  anywhere  near.  Those  I  took  began  to  pupate 
on  May  5th,  and  the  last  one  turned  on  May  17th. — E.  A.  Oldakrr, 
M.A.,  F.E.S. ;  The  Eed  House,  Haslemere,  May  19th,  1916. 


SOCIETIES. 


The  South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History 
Society.— i¥arc/i  23r(Z,  1916.— Mr.  Hy.  J.  Turner,  F.E.S.,  President, 
in  the  chair. — Mr.  E.  A.  Syms,  of  Wanstead,  was  elected  a  member. 
— The  Eev.  F.  M.  B.  Carr  exhibited  a  large  number  of  species  of 
Lepidoptera  taken  at  Tolima,  some  6000  ft.  high,  in  the  Colombian 
Andes,  including  species  of  MorpJio,  Papilio,  Catagramma,  Mechanitis, 
Danaus,  Peridroma,  Colmiis,  Dismorphia,  Hdiconms,  Hymenitis, 
Megaleura,  Dynainine,  etc.  Mr.  Carr  also  showed  aberrations  from 
N.  Staffordshire,  including  dwarf  Eucliloe  cardamines,  dark  forms  of 
Hydriomena  impluviata,  a  series  of  pale  and  dark  forms  of  Tephrosia 
crepuscularia  with  one  example  having  three  dark  wings  and  one  pale 
wing,  and  a  series  of  Adscita  geryon. — Mr.  Leeds,  Acronicta  leporina, 
type  and  var.  hradyporina,  a  black-banded  form  of  Agriopis  aprilina, 
an  extreme  dark  form  of  Xylophasia  monoglypha,  Dicyclaoo  from 
Hunts,  including  ab.  renago,  etc. — Mr.  Stallman,  a  living  specimen 
of  the  beetle  Bhagium  bifasciatum  with  the  elytra  devoid  of  dark 
pigment  and  unicolorous  pale.  It  was  not  an  immature  specimen. — 
Mr.  Edwards,  several  species  of  the  genus  Papilio  from  S.  America. 
— Mr.  Curwen,  a  box  of  European  Lepidoptera  showing  extremes 
in  size. 

April  13th,  1916.— Mr.  Hy.  J.  Turner,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the 
chair. — Mr.  Sperring  exhibited  an  interesting  and  unique  aberration 
of  Spilosoma  mendica,  a  male  of  the  dark  colour  with  the  central 
area  of  the  fore  wings  of  a  lighter  shade  with  scattered  and  definite 
spotting  on  it  as  in  the  female. — Mr.  Edwards,  Papilio  telearcJms 
with  its  mimic  Euploea  midamus,  P.  rhetenor  with  its  mimic  the 
moth  Epicopeia  polydora,  and  other  Papilios. — Mr.  Newman,  a  living 
Pyrameis  atalanta  bred  in  September,  1915,  and  kept  in  a  warm 
room  through  the  winter.  It  had  been  fed  at  intervals,  and  seemed 
none  the  worse  for  hibernation. — Mr.  Frohawk,  a  twig  gathered  at 
Addington  upon  which  were  the  remaining  portions  of  a  chrysalis 
of  Colias  ediisa. — A  discussion  took  place  as  to  the  present  season. 
The  following  species  had  been  seen  recently :    Sesia  stellatarum, 
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Aglais  urticcs,  Celastrina  argiolus,  Pieris  brassiece,  and  Gone'pteryx 
rliamni. — Hy.  J.  Turner. 

Derbyshire  Entomological  Society. — The  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Society  was  held  on  Saturday,  March  11th,  at  Smiths  Bank 
Chambers,  Market  Place,  Derby,  when  the  Annual  Eeport  and  State- 
ment of  Accounts  were  presented  and  passed.  The  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  Mr.  James  Douglas; 
Treasurer  and  Librarian,  Dr.  Winstan  StA.  StJohn  ;  Secretary,  Mr. 
G.  Hanson  Sale,  Coxbench  ;  Members  of  Council,  Dr.  Claude  F.  Druitt 
and  Messrs.  H.  C.  Hayward,  "W.  H.  Sankey,  and  W.  W.  Wallis.— 
The  Council  is  at  present  engaged  in  dividing  the  county  into  districts 
with  a  view  to  keeping  systematic  records  and  tabulating  the  distri- 
bution of  the  various  species. — Mr.  H.  C.  Hayward  contributed  the 
following  list  of  Lepidoptera  taken  at  Eepton  in  the  decade  1905- 
1915  and  not  recorded  in  the  list  in  the  Victoria  County  History. 
Ehopalocera  :  Limenitis  sibylla  :  One  specimen  taken  in  1910  by  a 
village  lad  who  knocked  it  down  with  his  hat.  No  doubt  seems  to 
attach  to  this  capture,  but  the  presence  of  the  insect  would  seem  to 
be  in  some  w^ay  accidental,  possibly  a  bred  specimen  released  by  some 
collector  in  the  neighbourhood.  Very  careful  inquiries  were  made 
at  the  time,  but  the  mystery  is  still  unsolved.  Sesiid^e  :  Sesia 
cynipiformis  :  Abundant  in  1911,  1912,  and  again  in  1915.  Larvae 
and  pupge  in  stumps  of  felled  oak.  Sesia  formiciformis  :  In  osier  beds 
in  1905,  1909,  and  1910,  but  it  is  a  very  shy  insect  and  easily  escapes 
observation.  Noctuid^  :  Helotropha  leucostigma  (fibrosa) :  One  in 
a  garden  in  1912.  Presumably  a  survival  amongst  the  remnants  of 
former  fens  in  the  Trent  valley.  Miana  furuncula  [bicoloria) :  One 
at  sugar  in  1905.  I  can  offer  no  explanation  of  the  occurrence  of  an 
isolated  specimen  of  this  species.  Taniocampa  opivia  :  One  at  sallow 
bloom  in  1909.  The  possibility  of  transport  by  train  was  suggested 
for  this  specimen,  but  the  occurrence  of  two  more  in  1912  in  an  osier 
bed  a  mile  from  the  railway  establishes  the  species  as  a  native. 
Hecatera  serena :  One  taken  flying  over  thistle  heads  by  day,  1914. 
Though  frequent  in  the  eastern  counties  this  is  a  scarce  species  in  the 
Midlands.  Plusia  moneta  :  Now  common  in  gardens  ;  first  observed 
in  1906.  Geometrid^e  :  Boarmia  ahietaria  :  One  taken  amongst 
yew  trees  in  1911.  Apparently  indigenous,  as  there  is  no  possibihty 
of  the  escape  of  a  bred  specimen.  I  believe  the  known  range  of  the 
species  does  not  extend  further  north  than  Gloucestershire  and  Berk- 
shire. Ephyra  (Zonosoma)  omicronaria  (amiulata)  :  One  taken  about 
maple  in  1915.  I  can  find  no  record  for  this  for  the  whole  of  the 
Midlands. — G.  Hanson  Sale,  Hon.  Sec. 


EECENT   LITEEATUEE. 


1.  Fifteenth  Eeport  of  the  State  Entomologist  of  Minnesota,  for  1913 
and  1914. 
Besides  articles  of  less  importance  to  Entomologists,  there  are  : 
"  Some   Important  Tree   Insects  "    (A.  G.  Euggles) ;  "  Some  New 
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Suggestions  in  Fly-control"  (C.  W.  Howard)  ;  "Warble-flies"  (C.  W. 
Howard);  "Truck  Crop  Insects"  (Wm.  Moore):  "  Wireworms " 
(Warren  Williamson);  "Preliminary  Notes  on  the  Odonata  of 
Southern  Minnesota  "  (A.  D.  Whedon) ;  "  The  Acridiidce  of  Minne- 
sota" (M.  P.  Somes).  The  last  two  are  papers  of  importance.  One 
or  two  details  in  connection  with  odonate  nymphs  seem  not  quite  to 
agree  with  our  experience ;  for  instance,  our  single  Cordulegaster 
appears  to  oviposit  quite  at  random,  and  not  to  attempt  to  place  its 
eggs  in  plant-tissues.  The  papers  are  illustrated  by  a  number  of 
excellent  plates,  some  being  beautifully  coloured. 

2.  Indian  Forest  Insects  of  EcoJiomic  Importance — Coleoptera.  By 
E.  P.  Stebbing.  London.  1914.  Pp.  xvi  -f  648. 
This  is  a  comprehensive  quarto  volume,  well  printed  and  fully 
illustrated  with  Ixiii  plates  (some  being  coloured),  and  401  figures  in 
the  text.  Written  primarily  for  economic  purposes,  it  is  nevertheless 
sufficiently  general  and  scientific  in  its  treatment  to  be  of  great  use 
to  any  Coleopterist. 

W.  J.  Lucas. 


OBITUARY. 
Beenard  Piffabd. 


On  March  28th,  1916,  at  Christchurch,  Hants,  there  closed  the 
long  and  eventful  life  of  Bernard  Piffard,  elder  brother  of  that  well- 
known  coleopterist,  the  late  Albert  Piflfard. 

Of  French  Huguenot  descent,  he  was  born  at  Tottenham  in  1832, 
and  was  the  son  of  James  Guerard  Piffard,  who  was  himself  an 
entomologist  of  some  repute.  Under  the  tuition  of  their  father  both 
Bernard  and  Albert  Piffard  commenced  the  study  of  insects  in  their 
very  early  years,  and  the  love  of  Nature  so  implanted  never  left 
them.  Some  of  Bernard  Piffard's  first  collecting  was  done  in  the 
New  Forest  in  the  company  of  his  father. 

Educated  partly  in  London  and  partly  at  Nyon  in  Switzerland,  he 
was  intended  for  the  medical  profession,  for  which  he  studied  at 
University  College,  London,  and,  though  he  never  qualified,  his  know- 
ledge of  medicine  proved  of  great  use  to  him  in  his  travels. 

Soon  after  leaving  college,  impelled  by  that  "  wander  lust " 
which,  he  admitted,  was  always  with  him,  he  journeyed  to  the  then 
almost  unknown  mountains  of  Armenia,  narrowly  escaping  from  the 
country  with  his  life  after  having  been  robbed  of  all  his  belongings, 
including  botanical  and  entomological  collections.  In  1854  he  was 
up  the  Demarara  river,  living  for  some  months  in  an  Indian  village, 
collecting  plants  and  insects  and  studying  the  folk-lore  of  the 
natives  ;  while  in  1855  we  find  him  attached  to  the  Turkish  Army  in 
the  Crimea  as  an  interpreter,  a  post  which,  no  doubt,  he  filled 
admirably  on  account  of  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Turkish 
language.     After  the  fall  of  Sebastopol  he  returned  to  this  country, 
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and  at  once  made  arrangements  for  a  trip  to  the  Amazons,  being 
fired  by  the  descriptions  contained  in  the  articles  then  appearing  in 
the  '  Zoologist '  from  the  pen  of  the  celebrated  natm'alist,  "W.  H. 
Bates.  He  visited  Bates  and  collected  with  him  for  a  time,  after- 
wards journeying  further  up  the  river,  and  returning  to  England  in 
the  following  year. 

His  wanderings  now  ceased  for  a  time,  as  he  married  and  settled 
down,  first  at  Tottenham,  then  at  Epping,  where  he  became  intimate 
with  Henry  Doubleday  and  Dr.  H.  G.  Knaggs,  and  afterwards  at 
Hemel  Hempstead. 

During  1886  or  1887  he  lived  at  Gap,  where  he  made  a  collection 
of  Alpine  insects,  and  soon  afterwards  spent  a  season  in  the  back- 
woods of  Nova  Scotia.  His  last  trip  abroad  was  in  1896,  when  he 
voyaged  to  the  Eio  Negro.  Some  two  or  three  months  after  reaching 
the  interior,  however,  he  was  attacked  by  fever,  and  lack  of  attention 
and  strain  caused  by  being  obliged  to  watch  continually  his  two 
mutinous  followers,  who  attempted  to  murder  him,  brought  on  an 
illness  from  which  he  did  not  recover  for  many  months. 

In  1901  Mr.  Piffard  took  up  his  residence  in  the  New  Forest, 
where  he  continued  until  a  few  years  before  his  death,  being  well 
known  to  the  many  collectors  w'ho  visit  that  (to  use  his  own 
expression)  "  Mecca  of  the  Entomologist."  Always  willing  to  lend 
a  helping  hand  to  the  novice  or  show^  a  good  locality  to  any  "  brother 
of  the  net,"  the  almost  boyish  enthusiasm  with  which  he  arranged 
an  excursion  or  greeted  the  capture  of  a  rare  specimen  was  most 
refreshing. 

During  the  following  years  he  amassed  a  considerable  collection 
of  the  local  coleoptera,  diptera,  and  hemiptera,  but  unfortunately 
did  not  preserve  data,  except  of  a  somewhat  fragmentary  description. 
He  founded  at  Brockenhurst  the  "  New  Forest  Natural  History 
Society,"  which  still  flourishes,  and  of  which  his  daughter,  Miss 
C.  Piffard,  is  now  Honorary  Secretary. 

Bernard  Piffard  contributed  little  or  nothing  to  scientific  litera- 
ture, which  seems  strange,  his  knowledge  being  great  and  his  pen 
ready,  as  is  witnessed  by  the  many  scholarly  articles  written  by  him 
for  the  local  papers. 

In  politics  an  advanced  Eadical  (he  was  at  one  time  editor  of  a 
paper  called  the  'West  Herts  Eadical'),  by  religion  a  Baptist, 
though  of  very  unorthodox  views,  a  fluent  preacher,  writer  of  hymns, 
student  of  chemistry,  archaeology,  Greek,  and  many  other  subjects, 
inventor  of  a  method  of  electro-plating,  also  of  a  liquid  smoke  for 
curing  hams,  etc.,  author  of  a  book  of  poems  (some  of  which, 
though  not  the  best,  deal  wnth  entomology,  viz.  "Sugaring,"  "The 
Fly  Catcher,"  "  Lament  of  a  Dipteron,"  etc.),  also  of  a  book,  entitled 
'  The  Abode  of  Departed  Saints  ' — his  was  indeed  a  versatile  mind. 
As  a  raconteur  he  was  at  his  best,  dry  and  often  rather  caustic 
humour,  coupled  with  an  easy  flow  of  language  and  wealth  of 
gesture,  rendering  it  a  delight  to  listen  to  his  stories  of  adventurous 
collecting  in  many  lands. 

G.  T.  L. 
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NOTES    OX    XEW   AND   LITTLE    KNOWN   BEITISH 

APHIDES. 

11. 

By  Fred.  Y.  Theobald,  M.A.,  F.E.S.,  etc. 

11.  Macrosipliiim  hihernaculorum,  Boyer  de  Fonscolombe  ('Anns. 
d.  1.  Soc.  Ent.  d.  France,'  x,  p.  181,  18-11). 

Alate  viviparous  female. — Green  to  yellowish-green  ;  thoracic 
lobes  pale  brownish  ;  antennae  longer  than  body,  first  and  second 
segments  yellowish-green,  third  dark  brown  except  at  the  base,  fourth 
and  fifth  pale  yellowish-brown,  dark  apices,  sixth  brown.  Eyes  large, 
dark.  Proboscis  yellowish-green,  dusky  at  apex.  Legs  yellowish-green, 
apices  of  femora  and  tibiis  dark  brown,  tarsi  dark  brown.  Cornicles 
long,  cylindrical,  moderately  thick,  yellowish-green  basally,  pale 
brown  on  apical  half,  rather  darkened  at  the  apices.  Cauda  pale  yel- 
lowish-green. Basal  segment  of  antennas  longer  and  wider  than 
the  second ;  third  segment  longer  than  fourth,  with  24-30  sensoria, 
extending  nearly  to  the  apex,  densest  basally  and  mostly  on  one  side 
of  the  segment,  fourth  segment  about  as  long  as  the  fifth,  sixth  with 
a  long  flagellum,  all  faintly  imbricated,  especially  the  sixth,  sensoria 
on  fifth  and  sixth  normal.  Proboscis  not  quite  reaching  the  second 
pair  of  legs  ;  apical  segment  bluntly  acuminate,  narrower,  and  very 
slightly  longer  than  the  penultimate.  Cornicles  somewhat  constricted 
just  before  the  apex,  which  has  marked  reticulations,  faint  imbrication 
below.  Cauda  large,  about  half  as  long  as  the  cornicles,  bluntly 
acuminate,  with  six  pairs  of  long  pale  lateral  chaetse  and  two  dorsal 
median  ones  near  the  apex,  finely  spinose.  Anal  plate  yellowish, 
finely  spinose.  Femora  and  tibias  with  fine,  moderately  long  pale 
hairs,  especially  the  latter.  Wings  with  yellowish  insertions  and 
brown  veins,  yellowish-brown  stigma. 

Length,  2-5  to  3-5  mm.     Wing  expanse,  9  mm. 

Apterous  Viviparous  Female. — "Green.  AntennaB  less  than  the 
length  of  the  body,  darkened  towards  the  apex.  Cornicles  very  long, 
green ;  cauda  also  very  long.  Legs  green,  dark  at  the  knees  and 
tarsi  "  (Fonscolombe). 

Locality.— ^towimg,  near  Hythe,  Kent,  June  12th,  1914. 
Food  Plant. — Daphne  sp. '? 

ENTOM.— JULY,    1916.  O 
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This  is  evidently  Beyer  de  Fonscolorabe's  AjjJiis  hibernacu- 
lorum,  found  by  him  on  Daphne  indica  in  February  in  an 
orangery  in  France.  He  describes  the  antennae  as  being  less 
than  the  length  of  the  body  in  the  apterous  female  ;  they  are 
usually  as  long  or  longer  in  Macrosiphum,  but  in  a  few  speci<='s 
they  may  be  slightly  shorter.  The  long  cornicles  and  caud'a 
undoubtedly  place  it  in  this  genus,  and  I  feel  confident  that  the 
alatae  described  here  are  Fonscolombe's  Daphne  species.  It  comes 
in  the  jjisi  group,  and  so  in  Mordwilko's  new  genus  Acyrthosiphon 
C  Fn.  d.  1.  Kusse.,'  i,  p.  75,  1914). 

12.  Macrosiphum  picecella,  nov.  sp. 

Alate  viviparous  female. — Green;  head  brownish-green  ;  pronotum 
greenish  ;  thoracic  lobes  brown  ;  abdomen  with  four  black  lateral 
spots  before  the  cornicles.  Antennae  longer  than  the  body,  dark 
brown  except  the  two  basal  segments  and  the  base  of  the  third ;  the 
first  segment  larger  than  the  second ;  the  third  a  little  longer  than 
the  fourth  ;  the  fourth  a  little  longer  than  the  fifth  ;  sixth  a  little 
longer  than  third,  its  flagellum  about  five  times  as  long  as  the  basal 
area  ;  third  segment  with  10  sensoria  along  one  side  nearly  extending 
to  the  tip  of  the  segment.  Proboscis  pale,  reaching  to  nearly  the 
second  coxae,  dusky  at  the  tip,  apical  segment  narrower  and  longer 
than  the  penultimate.  Legs  green,  black  at  apices  of  femora  and 
tibiae,  and  with  black  tarsi ;  very  short  hairs  on  the  tibiae.  Cornicles 
long,  cylindrical,  narrow,  green,  dark  at  apex  ;  markedly  imbricated, 
with  a  few  irregular  reticulations  at  the  apex,  reaching  nearly  on  to 
the  apex  of  the  cornicles.  Cauda  pale  yellowish,  with  three  pairs 
of  lateral  hairs  and  one  dorsal  apical  one  ;  very  spinose.  Anal  plate 
pale  yellowish ;  finely  spinose.  Wings  with  brown  veins ;  the 
stigma,  costa,  and  cubitus  yellowish-brown. 

Length,  2  mm. 

Locality. — Woking,  Surrey,  March  17th,  1913. 

Food  Plant. — Picea  excelsa. 

Described  from  a  single  alate  female,  which  was  found 
surrounded  by  several  pale  green  larvae  on  a  Spruce  needle. 

The  cornicles  have  marked  large  imbrications  and  the 
antennae  are  characteristic,  but  they  arise  from  smaller  frontal 
tubercles  than  in  Macrosiphum  proper.  However,  as  the  frontal 
tubercles  are  present,  although  short,  I  still  place  it  in  Macro- 
siphum, owing  to  the  non-vasiform  cornicles  of  Rhopalosiphum 
aud  the  uncertain  status  of  the  genus  Myzus. 

This  is  the  only  other  Spruce  Aphis  I  have  seen  or  known  of 
■described  except  Walker's  Aphis  ahietina,  which  it  certainly  is 
not. 

13.  Rhopalosiphum  tulipcella,  nov.  sp. 
Alate  viviparous  female. — Head  and  thorax  jet  black  and  very 
shiny ;    a   pale    narrow    anterior    pronotal   band   and   a   pale   dull 
yellowish  one  behind  the  black  pronotum.     Abdomen  shiny  dusky 
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■ochreous  to  pale  ochreous  or  dirty  greenish-brown  with  black 
median  bars,  which  more  or  less  merge  into  a  mass  before  the 
cOxnicles,  and  with  black  lateral  spots.  Venter  of  abdomen  and  pro- 
thorax  dusky  green  ;  meso-  and  meta-sternum  black.  Antennae 
dark,  almost  black,  but  to  some  extent  paler  basally  ;  longer  than  the 
b^/dy ;  frontal  lobes  prominent ;  first  segment  much  larger  than 
second,  third  longer  than  fourth,  with  10-13  rather  large  sensoria 
along  one  side  in  a  line ;  fourth  a  little  longer  than  the  fifth  ;  hairs 
short  and  blunt.  Cornicles  very  markedly  vasiform,  dark  with  paler 
areas  in  places,  with  corrugations  on  the  basal  thin  region  and  a  few 
•broad  reticulations  at  the  apex.  Cauda  dusky,  spinose,  with  two 
pairs   of   lateral   chaetae   and    one   median   near    apex.       Proboscis 


Fig.  1. — Ehopalosiphiim  tulipcclla.    A — E.  Alate  $  ;  F,  G.  Apt.   2  . 

A.  &  F.  Antennae  ;  B.  C.  &  G.  Cornicles  ;  D.  Basal  segment  of  antenna  ;  E. 
Apex  of  wing. 

reaching  second  pair  of  legs,  dusky  yellowish-green  in  the  middle, 
black  at  base  and  apex.  Legs  dark,  basal  half  of  the  femora  dusky 
green.  Wings  with  pale  insertions  and  dark  brown,  almost  black 
veins  and  deep  grey  stigma  ;  the  veins  have  a  thin  dusky  area  on  each 
side  due  to  staining  of  the  membrane,  a  very  marked  character. 

Length,  2  to  2-5  mm. 

Apterous  viviparous  female. — Dark  shiny  greenish-brown.  Head 
dull  yellowish  ;  pronotal  band  dark  and  a  dark  band  on  meso-  and 
meta-notum.  Dark  median  transverse  bars  on  the  abdomen,  more 
or  less  fused  into  a  dark  mass  on  the  region  cephalad  to  the 
cornicles,  and  a  dark  bar  or  two  behind  ;  a  line  of  small  black  spots  in 
a  groove  on  each  side.  Antennae  as  long  or  a  little  longer  than  the 
body,  paler  dull  greenish-brown,  the  apex  dusky  and  the  apices  of 
the   segments ;  frontal   processes  and   eyes  dark.      Cornicles  much 
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swollen  and  dark  at  base  and  apex,  greenish-brown  in  the  middle, 
shiny,  rather  long,  the  apex  with  some  reticulation.  Cauda  rather 
small,  acuminate,  pale  brownish-green,  slightly  spinose  with  three 
pairs  of  lateral  chaetEe.  Legs  shiny,  long  and  thin,  pale  brownish- 
green,  dusky  at  apices  of  femora  and  tibiae  and  with  dusky  tarsi ; 
tibiae  sometimes  pale  greenish-yellow.  Venter  paler  brownish-green, 
shiny.  In  some  specimens  the  dark  brown  areas  are  almost  black 
and  the  whole  insect  has  a  general  shiny  dark  appearance,  until 
examined  under  a  lens.  The  antennae,  which  arise  from  large  frontal 
processes,  have  the  basal  segments  much  larger  than  the  second  ;  the 
third  a  little  longer  than  the  fourth,  with  3-4  basal  sensoria ;  fourth  a 


a  1 


V   "s;- 


Fig.  2. — Rhopalosiphum  tulipcella.     Apt.   2  • 
A.  Antenna;  al.  Enlarged  surface;  B.  Two  forms  of  cornicles;   b3.  apex  still 
further  enlarged. 


little  longer  than  the  fifth ;  sixth  about  as  long  as  fourth  and  fifth. 
Frontal  processes,  first  to  third,  and  partially  the  fourth  and  fifth 
segments,  with  marked  ornamentation  and  small  lateral  blunt  pro- 
cesses (Fig.  2,  A,  a  1) ;  hairs  blunt  or  slightly  rounded  at  the  apex. 
Length,  1-5  to  2  mm. 

Food  Plants. — Cultivated  tulips  and  violets. 

Localities. — Swanley,  14th  November,  1913 ;  Canterbury,. 
9th-28th  February,  1914;  Goudhurst,  10th  March,  1914. 

I  first  found  this  Aphid  at  Swanley,  and  later  in  a  nursery 
at  Canterbury,  where  many  apterous  females  were  scattered 
about  on  tulips  under  glass,  and  again  on  violets  in  frames.  Here 
and  there  the  plants  were  covered  with  the  young,  which  were 
bright  green  or  yellow,  mostly  feeding  inside  on  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  leaves,  but  now  and  then  below  them.  The  young 
are  very  sluggish,  but  the  apterous  females  run  about  rapidly, 
especially  when  the  food  supply  is  becoming  low.  I  obtained 
the  alate  females  from  the  same  nursery  on  February  24th. 
They  soon  became  busy  depositing  green  young.  I  noticed  that 
the  lice  from  the  apterous  female  were  mostly  yellow  and  thus 
easily  told  from  those  produced  by  the  alate  female.     The  alatffi 
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were  very  sluggish.  The  markings  show  up  much  more  plainly 
when  placed  in  alcohol.  The  dusky  staining  at  the  sides  of  the 
black  veins  is  very  characteristic  and  resembles  in  this  respect 
Pergande's  RhopalosipJmm  violcB  ('  Canad.  Ent.'  p.  30,  1900)  and 
Essig's  R.viol(B  ('Pomona  Journ.  Ent.'i,  no.  1,  p.  4,  1909),  but 
there  is  no  clouding  of  the  vein  endings,  the  colour  is  not  'dark 
wine-red,'  the  cornicles  are  much  more  vasiform  in  this  new 
species,  and  the  sensoria  of  the  antennae  are  quite  distinct. 
Thomas'  RhopalosipJmm  tidipce  has  been  shown  by  Davis  to  be 
only  Schrank's  Rliopalosiplmm  (Aphis)  dianthi  ('  Bull.  Illinois 
State,  Lab.  Nat.  Hist.'  x,  art.  ii,  p.  106,  1913).  There  is  also  a 
general  resemblance  to  my  Neotoxoptera  violce  ('Bull.  Ent.  Pies.' 
vi,  pt.  ii,  p.  131,  fig.  23,  1915),  but  the  wing  veination  is  quite 
distinct  in  the  African  insects,  which  all  showed  the  marked 
Toxoptera  veination.  Davis,  however,  in  a  recent  letter,  thinks 
my  latter  species  may  be  the  same  as  Pergande's  R.  violce  and 
refers  to  Chittenden's  account  ('  Bull.  27,  N.S.,  U.S.  Dept.  Agri. 
Div.  Ent.'  pp.  42-47,  1901),  where  the  inconstancy  of  the  wing 
veination  is  pointed  out.  The  species  described  here  is,  however, 
very  distinct  from  Pergande's,  Essig's,  or  my  viol(B,  both  on 
account  of  antennal  structure  and  wing  ornamentation  and 
colour.  Boyer  de  Fonscolombe  also  describes  an  Aplin  tidipce 
('Anns.  d.  1.  Soc.  Ent.  Fr.'  x,  p.  167,  7,  1841).  The  apterous 
female  is  yellowish  or  grey-green  and  slightly  pulverulent ; 
cornicles  very  short  and  black ;  antennae  half  the  length  of  the  body. 

This  species  I  have  not  yet  found  in  Britain. 

The  species  described  here  is  subject  to  some  variation  in  the 
amount  of  dark  markings  and  also  in  the  general  colour  of  the 
body,  some  being  deep  green,  others  dull  bat  shiny  yellow-green, 
others  almost  brown. 

Specimens  bred  from  violets  from  Goudhurst  showed  the 
following  slight  variations  :  The  body  was  somewhat  darker, 
being  entirely  dusky  brownish  with  two  greenish  bars  in  front 
and  somewhat  paler  on  the  last  segments,  and  the  four  pairs  of 
black  lateral  spots  have  paler  areas  around  them ;  the  tibias  are 
also  paler,  except  at  the  apex,  and  the  subcostal  vein  is  yellowish 
and  the  vein  stainings  are  not  so  marked. 

(To  be  continued.) 


NOTES  ON  SOME  SPEING  AND  AUTUMN  BUTTERFLIES 
OF  CANNES  AND  THE  NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

By  H.  Rowland-Brown,  M.A.,  F.E.S. 
(Continued  from  p.  132.) 

LYCiENiD^E  {continued). 

^7-P.  hati)n. — There  is  a   somewhat  remarkable  note  on  this 
butterfly  in  Milliere's  '  Catalogue,'  part  i. 
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"  Hylas,  S.  V.  var.  ponoptes,  Hb. — The  type  wanting  in  our 
neighbourhood,  but  the  var.  panoptes  flies  commonly  in  April 
on  rocky  calcareous  land  where  the  wild  thyme  grows." 

The  habitat  he  particularises  further  ('  Icon.,'  fasc.  ii,  p.  332) 
as  *'  principally  the  borders  of  the  pine  woods  situated  on  the 
Le  Cannet  road,  where  it  is  certain  to  be  met  with  in  pro- 
fusion." But  he  continues  that  it  is  not  easy  to  define  in  words 
the  different  characters  of  variety  and  type.  One  decisive 
difierence,  however,  had  been  clearly  noted  by  Duponchel  ('  Cat. 
Method,  des  Lepids.,'  1844,  p.  32)  as  follows: — 

"Var.  panoptes  H.,  without  the  taicny  spots,"  i.e.  on  the 
under  side  of  the  hind  wings,  corresponding  with  Hiibner's 
excellent  figures  670-3. 

I  do  not  think  Milliere  could  have  seen  these  figures,  or  that 
he  had  referred  to  Duponchel.  In  the  beautiful  plate  of  the 
'  Iconographie '  (fasc.  ii.,  pi.  85),  on  which  the  larva  and  pupa 
are  figured  on  the  food  plant  with  exquisite  fidelity,  he  presents 
a  figure  of  the  upper  side  of  a  typical  Eiviera  baton,  showing 
thereby  that  he  had  not  grasped  the  distinguishing  characters. 
In  my  series  from  this  region  I  have  not  a  single  panoptes,  and 
Mr.  Wheeler  (*  Butterflies  of  Switzerland,'  etc.,  p.  40)  observes 
that  "  collectors  well  acquainted  with  these  parts  assure  me 
that  genuine  j>a?iop^es  is  not  found  there,  except  as  an  occasional 
ab."  Evidently,  then,  Milliere  thought  that  the  small  dark 
form  was  Hiibner's  variety ;  and  the  legend  grew  apace. 
Esper  (pi.  liii.,  fig.  1)  renamed  the  species  amphion,  and  fixed 
the  type  as  that  having  a  band  of  bright  and  well-developed 
orange-red  spots  forming  the  ante-marginal  border  on  the 
underside  of  the  hind  wings.  Mr.  Morris  describes  baton  as 
locally  common  at  Cannes  under  normal  conditions,  but  from 
a  recent  letter  I  am  afraid  that  what  is  left  of  it  in  these  once 
thyme-haunted  spots  is  in  danger  of  complete  extinction. 
"  Acres  of  wild  thyme  in  the  district  have  almost  disappeared, 
and  the  cause  is  this.  Every  day  peasants  with  sacks  come 
and  drag  it  up  by  the  roots  for  rabbits,  on  which  they  are 
subsisting,  as  meat  is  so  expensive.  "When  asked  why  they  do 
not  cut  it,  and  let  it  grow  again,  they  reply  that  it  is  more 
easily  pulled  up  now  after  the  excessive  rains  of  March,  but  that 
it  will  grow  again  of  itself."  Let  us  hope  so  ;  meanwhile,  baton 
tends  to  become  decidedly  rare  hereabouts,  and,  I  fancy,  all 
along  the  Eiviera,  if  the  same  disastrous  practices  are  generally 
adopted. 

P.  orion. — Very  local,  and  a  few  only  where  it  occurs.  A 
much  commoner  insect  in  the  lower  Piedmontese  Alps.  Var. 
ornata,  Stgr.  Mr.  Morris  reports  on  April  10th  this  year,  "five 
females  in  lovely  condition,  scarcely  dry,  at  white  heath  on  very 
wet  rocks  in  a  little  gully  towards  Mougins.  Hitherto,  our 
several  localities  have  produced  only  one  or  two  of  the  small 
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form  in  a  season,  but  here  we  found  a  brood  of  this  fine  form  in 
a  district  quite  new  to  us." 

Plebeius  {cegon)  argus. — A  large  form;  scarce. 

Everes  argiadesi,  gen.  vern.  polysverchon. — Rare ;  April  and 
May.^  Mr.  Bromilow  ('Butterflies  of  the  Eiviera,'  p.  32)  asserts 
that  it  is  triple  brooded. 

Lampides  hcEticm. — October  to  January.  "Larvae  in  peapods 
bought  in  the  market  for  table  at  the  end  of  October,  and  in 
November ;  ?  imported  from  Algeria."  Mr.  Morris's  observation 
is  suggestive  of  a  possible,  and  not  improbable  means  whereby 
"British"  bmiciis  have  been  conveyed  to  our  shores  from  the 
Channel  Islands,  or  the  warm  lower  Loire  vallej',  where  the 
species  abounds,  and  whence,  I  believe,  garden  produce  is 
exported.  And  perhaps  it  is  from  this  region  also  that  the 
migrations  proceed  which  spread  over  Brittany.  For  M.  Oberthiir 
is  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  an  indigenous  species  there  any  more 
than  in  Britain,  but  renewed  every  year  from  the  south  after  the 
fashion  of  Colias  edusa  and  C.  hyale. 

Tarncus  teUcanus. — October  to  December.  Barely  in  good 
condition.  "  Boxed  a  very  fine  female,  just  emerged,  on  Inula 
viscosa,  October  17th,  1915." 

Callophrys  avis. — Rare.  In  a  recent  letter  Mr.  Morris  says 
he  has  not  taken  it  this  year  (1916).  There  were  examples  in 
the  Gieseking  (regional)  collection.  Dr.  Chapman,  in  his  mono- 
graph "  On  Callophrys  avis,  Chpm."  ('  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.,' 
1910,  pp.  85-106),  does  not  mention  Cannes  as  a  locality.  The 
food  plant  at  Amelie-les-Bains,  Pyr.  Or.,  is  Coriaria  myrtifolia. 
but  this  does  not  grow  at  Hyeres  ;  and  the  author  surmises, 
therefore,  in  view  of  the  known  haunts  of  the  butterfly  there,^ 
that  on  the  Riviera  it  afi'ects  Arbutus  unedo  {he.  cit.,  1912, 
pp.  409-411). 

Lcesopis  roboris. — A  few  taken  in  the  environs  of  Cannes  in 
1913,  and  three  examples  in  the  Gieseking  collection.  This 
butterfly  appears  to  be  much  rarer  in  the  Alpes  Maritimes  than 
in  the  Basses  Alpes  and  Eastern  Pyrenees,  and  to  belong  rather 
to  the  higher  levels ;  as,  for  example,  St.  Martin-Vesubie.  It 
may  not  be  generally  known,  for  Staudinger  does  not  give  the 
reference,  that  M.  Chretien,  who  has  worked  out  so  many  of 
the  life  histories  of  French  and  Algerian  lepidoptera,  published 
a  detailed  account  of  the  metamorphoses  of  L.  roboris  in  *  Le 
Naturaliste,'  vol.  xii,  p.  102  (1890),  with  a  poor  woodcut  of 
larvae  and  egg.  It  has  been  unfortunately  named,  for  it  has  no 
more  to  do  with  oak  than  2\  acacia,  a  sloe  feeder,  with  acacia. 
It  feeds  exclusively  on  ash. 

Zcphyrus  quercvs. — Abundant  in  the  larval  stage  in  the  oak 
woods  on  mountain  slopes,  but  "  quite  70  per  cent,  are  ichneu- 
moned." 

Z.  betulce. — Larvpe  beaten  in  May. 
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Thccla  w-album. — Very  local. 

T.  ?7ic?s.— Milliere  insists  that  the  type  occurs,  but  all 
examples  I  have  seen  are  var.  cerri,  and  Mr.  Morris  mentions  no 
other. 

T.  cescuU.—'Ra.ve.  I  have  already  dealt  with  the  specific 
differences  of  this  and  the  preceding  species  {cp.  'Entomologist.' 
vol.  xlviii,  203-208).  Mr.  Morris  sent  me  for  identification  a 
water-colour  drawing  of  a  very  fine  female  taken  near  Cannes 
last  year. 

T".  spini,  ab.  hjncens. — I  have  a  very  large  example  in  my 
collection  from  St.  Martin-Vesubie  taken  as  long  ago  as  1881  by 
a  friend  who,  I  think,  must  have  been  the  first  British  collector 
to  tap  the  treasures  of  the  now  famous  Lantosque  valley. 

T.  acacia.— l^ot  in  Mr.  Morris's  list,  and  I  cannot  find  that  it 
has  been  taken  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Cannes, 
though  it  is  hardly  likely  to  be  absent  altogether. 

Lemoniidje. 

Hamearis  lucina. — Very  local,  and  restricted  to  a  few  areas 
in  cool  mountain  valleys,  where  primrose  and  cowslip  are  not 
very  common. 

(To  be  continued.) 


LEPIDOPTEEA   COLLECTED   ON   A   TRIP   POUND   THE 

WOPiLD. 

By  F.  G.  Whittle. 

(Concluded  from  p.  139.) 

August  27th,  at  Adelaide,  Nomophila  noctuella  in  the  railway 
carriage.  On  the  railway  platform  at  Adelaide  Outer  Port  I 
found  Proteuxoa  euglypta,  Lower,  not  in  the  National  Collection. 
It  gave  me  very  much  pleasure  to  hand  this  specimen  to  Sir 
George  F.  Hampsou. 

August  28th,  at  the  lights  of  the  s.s.  '  Malwa,'  eight  speci- 
mens of  an  Agrotid,  Eiizoa  radians,  Guen.,  and  one  fine  Heliothis 
armiqera,  Hb. 

September  9th,  arrived  at  Colombo.  Seven  German  mer- 
chantmen moored  in  the  harbour.  On  to  Kandy.  Having 
visited  the  magnificent  Botanic  Gardens  at  Peradeniya,  the 
Temple  of  the  Tooth,  and  other  places  of  interest,  I  started 
with  the  net  for  Lady  Horton's  Drive.  During  my  stay 
at  Kandy  I  took  the  following  butterflies  :  Danais  aglea, 
Cramer,  ceijlanica,  Feld.,  coye,  Cram.,  Mycalesis  patnia,  Moore, 
Orsotricena  merla,  Fab.,  mandata,  Moore,  Lethe  daretis,  Hewitson, 
Yphthima  heuhneri  (ceylonica,  Hewitson),  Apatiira  parisatis,  ^^  est- 
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wood  (Rohana  camiha,  Moore),  Euthalia  gariula,  Moore,  vasanta, 
Moore,  Parthenos  virens,  Moore,  Moduza  calidasa,  Moore,  Xeptis 
eurynome  "Westwood  [varmona,  Moore),  Neptis  jumha,  Moore, 
Piahinda  hordonia,  Stoll  {sinuata,  Moore),  Junonia  iphita,  and  lao- 
media,  Vanessa  canace,  Johanssen  {haronica,  Moore),  Hypolimnas 
holina,  L.,  in  ragged  condition,  Cethosia  nietneri,  Feld., 
Cynthia  asela,  Moore,  Atella  phalantha,  Cirrochroa  thais,  Fab., 
Ciipha  placida,  Moore,  Ergolis  merione,  Cram.,  Telchinia  violce, 
Fab.,  Abisara  echerius,  Stoll  (pruuosa, Moore),  Papilio polymnestor, 
Cramer  (parinda,  Moore). _  This  grand  species  and  darsins,  Gray, 
a  trul}^  magnificent  insect,  are  fairly  common,  but  a  long-handled 
net  is  necessary  for  darsius.  Papilio  polytes,  L.  {romidus,  Cramer), 
crino  var.  montanus  (a  lovely  insect,  and  not  uncommon), 
aqamemnon,  Linn.,  sarpedon,  L.  (teredon,  Feld.),  Delias  eucharis, 
Drury,  Haphina  nerissa  {pliryne.  Fab.),  Appias  paulina,  Cramer 
(f/alene  and  lankapiira.  Moore),  Catopsilia pyranthe,  Linn.,  Terias 
hecabe  and  silhetana, Megisba  mcdaya,  Horsfield.  iS'aca^«6a  ardates, 
Moore,  prominens,  Lampides  bochus,  coniscans,  elpis,  celeno, 
Catochrysops  strabo.  Castaliiis  rosimon,  decidia,  Hewitson,  Polij- 
ommatus  bixticus,  L.,  Badamia  exclamationis,  Fab.,  Parnara 
cingala  (?)  Matliias,  Fab.,  Taractoceramcevius,  Fab.,  and  Tagiades 
distans,  Moore.  The  following  were  also  taken :  C ephonodes  hylas, 
L.  (at  flowers  of  Lantaua),  Syntomis  thoradca,  Moore  (not  un- 
common), Chalcosia  thallo,  L.  (a  rather  common  day-flying  moth), 
Leucoma  submarginata,  "Walker  (Wace  Park),  Pangora  erosa, 
T\'alker  (on  a  tree  trunk),  Xyctemera  lacticinia.  Cram.,  Nepita 
conferta,  Walker,  Epiplcma  obscuraria,  Moore,  Craspedia  actuaria. 
Walker,  and  aspilataria,  Walker,  Timandra  aventiaria,  Guen., 
Euschenia  palmyra,  Stoll,  Lophomachia  incturata,  Hmpsn.,  Dicho- 
crocis  evaxalis.  Walker,  and  Pachyzanda  llcarsisalis.  Walker. 
Fidgora  maculata,  Oliv.,  a  fine  lantern  fly,  was  not  uncommon. 
I  saw  one  at  rest  on  a  tree,  and  it  seemed  the  simplest  thing  in 
the  world  to  take  it  in  a  large  glass-topped  box,  but  it  disappeared 
as  if  by  magic.  Eumenes  flavopicta,  Blanch.,  and  Chrysocoris 
dilaticollis,  with  the  Orthopteron  Aidarclies  scabiosce,  Fab.,  were 
netted. 

I  was  sorry  to  leave  Kandy  without  paying  even  a  single  visit 
to  that  great  place  for  butterflies,  Haragama. 

September  16th,  to  Nuwara-Eliya.  Made  the  ascent  of  Piduru- 
talagala,  and  very  disappointing  it  was.  There  appeared  to  be  a 
total  absence  of  insect  life.  The  only  butterflies  seen,  and  they 
were  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  were  iJanais  famata,  Butler, 
and  Lethe  daretis,  Hewitson.  On  the  Moon  Plains  I  found  Vanessa 
canace,  Johanssen,  Cyaniris  lanka,  Moore,  and  the  Skipper 
Baracus  vittatus,  Feld.,  the  last  in  some  plenty. 

Li  the  Piamboda  Pass  I  found  Cyaniris  puspa. 

The  following  moths  were  taken  :  Eupterote  vialis,  Moore,  a 
fine  Lasiocampid,  with  yellow-tipped  thoracic  hairs,  at  rest  on 
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a  curtain  in  the  hotel ;  Miltochrista  soUta,  Wlk.  (something  like 
our  SetinairroreUa),  Lcucania  dentkida,  Hmpsn.,  in  the  Eamboda 
Pass,  Chusarisjiguratn,  Moore,  Macaria  emersaria,  Wlk.,  Boarmia 
adamata,  Feld.  (Eamboda  Pass),  Cidaria  Jluviata  (in  the  hotel), 
Craspcdia  intcnsata  (a  few  on  a  wall  near  the  hotel),  Platytes  acro- 
pcnalis,  Hmpsn.  (in  a  mossy  ditch),  Eschata  xanthocera,  Hmpsn. 
(dead  and  mutilated  in  a  puddle),  Musotima  acclaralis,  Walk, 
(rather  commonly  in  a  mossy  diiah),  Scoparia  ?  mnrificalis,Y^alker, 
Adrapsa  abnormalis,  Swinhoe  (presented  to  the  B.  M.),  Nomophda 
oioctuella  (Moon  Plains),  Frisilia  rostmta,  Meyr.,  Eucosma 
isogramma,  Meyr.,  and  Antosticha  petrotoma,  n.  sp.,  named  by  Mr.. 
Meyrick  and  now  in  his  collection.  The  regularity  with  whicJi 
heavy  afternoon  rain  followed  a  fine  morning  was  very  marked 
during  my  short  stay  at  Nuwara-Eliya. 

September  29th,  at  Anuradhapura,  Rathinda  amor,  Fab.,, 
settled  on  my  coat  as  the  train  approached  the  station.  I  was 
fortunate  in  obtaining  the  services  of  a  good  Tamil  guide.  He 
gave  me  much  information  as  to  the  wonderful  remams  of  this 
buried  and  once  extensive  city.  When  paying  a  visit  to  the  temple 
and  viewing  the  sacredBo-tree,  he  rather  startled  me  by  remarking 
that  I  was  not  to  mistake  the  sacred  Bo-tree  for  the  Banyan. 
One  was  Ficus  rcUgiosa,  the  other  Ficiis  elastica.  On  the  visit  to 
Mihintale,  when  Papilio  curipiijlus,  L.  {telephus,  Feld.),  was  settling 
on  the  road  in  scores,  with  an  occasional  nomius,  Esper.,  he  was 
particularly  urgent  in  requesting  me  to  go  for  the  pale  ones,, 
tailed  ones,  the  others  being  of  little  account.  He  gave  me  hints 
in  manipulating  my  small  camera,  and  bribed  the  monkeys  with 
bananas  to  descend  so  that  I  might  get  a  picture. 

The  heat  at  Anuradhapura  is  trying.  I  believe  I  felt  it  mor& 
here  than  at  Bombay.  I  refer  to  it  merely  because  I  had  to  pay 
the  penalty  for  rashly  engaging  in  a  butterfly  hunt  at  a  time 
when  I  should  have  been  sheltering  under  an  umbrella. 

I  saw  a  good  deal  of  jungle,  and  although  constantly  on  the 
look-out  for  snakes,  saw  very  few  indeed. 

I  took  the  following  butterflies  :  Danais  chrijsippus,  L., 
septentrioncdis,  Butler,  core,  Cram.,  HypoUmnas  bolina,  L. — 
a  rag,  Papilio  demolcns  {erithnvins,  Cramer),  p)olytes,  L.  {ronmlus, 
Cramer),  hector,  L.  (at  tiowers  in  the  hotel  grounds),  Catopsilia 
crocale,  Cramer,  and  Appias  paulina,  Cramer. 

Xyctipao  macrops,  L.  This  fine  noctua  was  found  in  the 
jungle  by  one  of  the  hotel  servants  and  brought  to  me. 

The  following  occurred  at  light:  Deiopia  _2>uZc/teZZa,  L.,. 
Mimeusemia  ceylonica,  Hmpsn.,  Bryophila  postochrea,  Hmpsn., 
Hyhlcea  jmera,  Cram.,  Polydesma  umljricola,  Boisd.,  Trigonodes 
regalis,  Moore,  Fodina  stola,  Guen.,  and  cuneigera,  Butler, 
Dirades  theclata,  Guen.,  Craspedia  actunria,  Walker,  Somatina 
antliophilata ,  Guen.,  CJdurodojitojyera  pannosa , Moore,  Agathia  inter- 
cissa,Wa\kei' ,  Sameodes  cancellalis ,  ZeW.,  Argyroploceviosaica,  L0W.7 
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Foiijadiaparvijjhnnella,  Hmpsn.,  and  ochridorsella,  Eag.,  Ephestia 
cauieUa,^Niil\iev,Nl/mpJn(Ia  diminiitalis,  Snell.  Tijd.  v.  Ent.,  Oligo- 
chroa  asholalis,  Hmpsn.,  TJialassodes  ohnupta,  Swinh.,  Eublemma 
hrunnea,  Hmpsn.,  Spodoptera  pecten,  Guen.,  and  Boarmia  leuco- 
dontata.  I  readied  Bombay  on  October  10th  on  the  ill-fated  P.&O. 
ss.  'Maloja,'  which  went  down  last  Sunday  morning,  February 
27th,  off  Dover,  We  made  a  very  short  stay  at  Bombay.  The 
following  were  taken  on  the  ship :  Euchloris  quantula,  Swinh., 
Pionea  leiicanalis,  Swinh.,  Leucania  hoivra,  Moore  {basilinea,. 
Swinh.),  Diatrcea  acu/t'afa,  Hmpsn.,  Gli/phodes  laticostalis,  Guen., 
Earias  fahia,  StoU.,  and  Schoeuobius  bipmictifer,  Walker,  and  so 
ended  my  collecting  for  1914. 

Apart  from  travelling  all  the  way  from  Australia  without 
deck  lights,  passengers  were  not  put  to  much  inconvenience. 
There  was,  of  course,  a  certain  amount  of  anxiety,  as  the  career 
of  the  '  Emden  '  had  not  then  been  brought  to  a  close. 

In  concluding  these  notes  I  have  the  pleasant  duty  of 
acknowledging  my  indebtedness  to  Mr.  E.  Ernest  Green, 
Mr.  Mevrick,  who  has  named  mv  micros,  the  British  Museum 
officials.  Sir  G.  F.  Hampson's  '  Moths  of  India,'  and  Dr. 
Lougstafi''s  '  Butterfly  Hunting  in  Mauy  Lands." 


DESCEIPTION    OF    A    NEW    SPECIES    BELONGING 
TO    THE    FAMILY    CICADID.E. 

By  W.  L.  Distant. 

Kobonga  clara.  sp.  n. 
Head  black  :  base  of  front,  a  marginal  spot  on  each  side  before 
eyes,  a  larger  spot  at  inner  margins  of  eyes,  and  a  central  basal  spot 
between  the  ocelli,  ochraceous  ;  pronotum  dull  castaneous,  a  central 
black  fascia  widened  anteriorly  and  romided  posteriorly,  the  incisures 
and  the  inner  basal  margin  also  black,  the  inner  area  of  the  central 
black  fascia  and  two  central  subbasal  spots,  ochraceous  ;  mesonotum 
black,  a  large  rounded  spot  in  front  of  the  cruciform  elevation  and 
connected  to  the  anterior  margin  by  three  longitudinal  fasciae  (the 
two  outermost  strongly  furcate)  and  a  submarginal  longitudinal  spot, 
ochraceous,  the  central  basal  spot  containing  two  transverse  black 
spots  ;  abdomen  black,  above  with  somewhat  obscure  and  broken 
segmental  ochraceous  fasciae,  the  anal  segment  (  o )  ochraceous  with 
longitudinal  black  fasciae  and  spots  ;  legs  black,  longitudinal  streaks 
and  apices  to  femora,  apices  and  subl^asal  annulations  to  intermediate 
and  posterior  tibiae  and  the  tarsi  (more  or  less)  ochraceous  ;  tegmina 
and  wings  hyaline;  tegmina  with  the  veins  black  and  the  costal 
membrane  brownish-ochraceous ;  wings  with  the  venation  fuscous, 
and  the  extreme  bases  of  both  tegmina  and  wings  bright  ochraceous  ; 
body  above  sparsely  and  shortly  pilose  ;  bead  basally  sulcate  between 
the  ocelli ;  pronotum  centrally  longitudinally  carinate,  the  fissures 
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profound  ;  face  longer  than  broad,  the  central  sulcation  and  trans- 
verse carinations,  profound ;  rostrum  about  reaching  the  posterior 
trochanters ;  tegmina  with  the  ulnar  areas  about  half  as  long  again 
as  the  apical  areas ;  wings  with  six  apical  areas. 

Long.  excl.  tegm.  9  60  mm.     Exp.  tegm.  74  mm. 

Hab.  New  South  Wales  ;  Hay  (W.  W.  Froggatt). 

Mr.  Froggatt  informs  me  that  this  species  was  taken  at  Hay, 
•*'oue  of  our  Western  districts  on  the  great  plains,"  found  on 
"the  red  gum  and  box  timber  that  fringe  the  River  Murrum- 
•bidgerie,  and  taken  in  our  tent  at  the  experiment  station." 


NEW  AND  LITTLE-KNOWN  BEES. 
By  T.  D.  a.  Cockerell. 

Ceratina  diipla,  Say. 

A  series  of  four  (^  and  four  ?  from  Garrison,  N.Y.  {Eleth 
■€attell)  is  puzzlingly  variable.  One  very  small  male  has  entirely 
dark  tubercles,  and  belongs  to  the  form  named  calcarata  by 
Piobertson.  Two  females  are  without  light  face-marks,  and  are 
regarded  as  females  of  calcarata.  One  female  has  only  a  longi- 
tudinal white  band  on  clj^peus,  and  falls  close  to  C.  dupla 
lialopliila,  CklL,  differing,  however,  by  being  smaller,  olive-green 
instead  of  blue-green,  and  having  a  fulvous  spot  on  tegulae.  The 
other  female  and  three  males  are  true  C.  dupla.  I  believe  that 
all  are  forms  of  a  single  species;  but  the  matter  should  be 
further  investigated. 

Andrena  leicisii,  Cockerell. 
Tolland,  Colorado,  at  flowers  of  Frasera,  July  (L.  A.  Kenoyer). 

Andrena  p)ertarda,  sp.  n. 
?  .  Length  nearly  12  mm. ;  black,  with  abundant  pale  ochreous 
hair,  forming  broad  and  very  conspicuous  bands  on  hind  margins  of 
abdominal  segments  2  to  4,  but  fifth  segment  and  apex  with  reddish- 
black  hair  ;  head  broad,  facial  quadrangle  much  broader  than  long ; 
face  thinly  hairy ;  process  of  labrum  rather  narrow,  thick,  truncate ; 
malar  space  scarcely  developed ;  clypeus  closely  punctured,  shining 
between  the  punctures,  but  with  a  narrow,  dull,  median  Hne ;  facial 
foveas  white-haired,  moderately  broad,  not  distinctly  separated  from 
orbits,  ending  broadly  a  short  distance  below  level  of  antennge ; 
occiput  and  cheeks  with  much  long  hair;  antennae  black,  the 
Hagellum  with  an  obscure,  coffee-brown  tint  beneath ;  third  antennal 
joint  about  480  microns  long,  a  little  longer  than  the  next  two 
together;  thorax  with  much  long  hair  at  sides,  but  disc  of  meso- 
thorax  exposed,  its  surface  dull  and  appearing  minutely  granular; 
scutellum  faintly  shining,  the  region  behind  it  with  long  hair ;  area 
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of  metathorax  granular,  pooiij'  defined ;  teguli£  piceous,  minutely 
roughened ;  wings  dusky,  the  apex  broadly  fuliginous ;  stigma  well 
developed,  bright  orange-fulvous ;  nervures  fuscous ;  second  s.m. 
broad,  receiving  first  r.n.  beyond  beginning  of  last  third ;  legs  black, 
with  pale  hair,  that  on  inner  side  of  tarsi  black  or  very  dark  fuscous ; 
hind  tibial  scopa  sparingly  plumose,  the  hairs  straight ;  middle  and 
hind  basitarsi  broad ;  surface  of  abdomen  black,  minutely  roughened, 
without  evident  punctures ;  hair  in  the  regions  between  the  pale 
bands  wholly  pale. 

Hah.  —  Boulder,  Colorado,  October  4tb,  1915  (Cockerell). 
Visits  Compositae,  as  shown  by  the  abundant  bright  yellow 
pollen  carried.  Related  to  A.  astcris,  Eob.,  but  easily  separated 
by  the  dark  apices  of  wings  and  broad,  dense,  abdominal  bands. 
There  is  a  strong  superficial  resemblance  to  A.  colletina,  Ckll. 

Chelosioma  nihifloris  edwardsii,  subsp.  n. 

2  .  Length  about  6  mm. ;  mandibles  long,  strongly  bidentate  at 
apex ;  second  recurrent  nervure  joining  second  submarginal  cell  a 
considerable  distance  fabout  equal  to  length  of  vertical  portion  of 
outer  transverso-cubital  nervure)  from  apex. 

Hah. — Amador  County,  California  (H.  Edu-ards).  British 
Museum.  Pieadily  known  from  C.  rubijioris  (Ckll.)  by  its  small 
size,  but  in  other  respects  so  similar  that  it  can  hardly  rank  as  a 
distinct  species. 

Coelioxys  genalis,  sp.  n. 

3  .  Length  about  7'5  mm. ;  black,  coarsely  punctured ;  head 
broad ;  eyes  with  abundant  yellowish  hair ;  face  densely  covered 
with  pale  tan-coloured  hair,  and  on  sides  of  front  it  is  even  paler ; 
vertex  dull,  with  very  large,  irregular  punctures,  the  region  on  each 
side  of  ocelli  nearly  impunctate,  except  that  it  is  crossed  by  a  line  of 
large  punctures  ;  upper  part  of  cheeks  with  an  elongate-subquadrate 
patch  of  pale  tan  hair,  but  below  this  and  separated  from  it  is  a 
broad,  bevelled  or  grooved  band  along  posterior  orbits,  densely  filled 
with  felt-like  hair,  which  appears  pure  white  at  one  angle  and  pale 
tan-colour  at  another ;  mesothorax  with  very  large  punctures,  more 
or  less  in  rows,  the  disc  between  the  punctures  moderately  shining ; 
scutellum  with  larger  punctures  than  those  of  mesothorax,  the 
posterior  margin  broadly  rounded  (faintly  subangulate),  the  basal 
margin  with  two  small  spots  of  white  hair ;  axillar  spines  short ; 
teguls  piceous  with  a  dark  rufous  spot ;  wings  with  the  apical  half 
deep  fuliginous,  the  basal  hyaline  ;  legs  black,  inner  side  of  tarsi 
^\-ith  fulvous  hair ;  abdomen  shining,  polished,  with  large  punctm-es, 
on  fourth  segment  smaller  basally ;  hind  margins  of  segments  with 
narrow  white  hair-bands,  linear  and  weak  in  middle ;  fifth  segment 
with  a  dentiform  tubercle  on  each  side ;  sixth  with  six  sharp  spines, 
the  lateral  nearly  as  long  as  the  upper  apical,  lower  apical  longest ; 
anterior  coxas  with  rather  short  spines. 

Hah. — Mt.  Mahiiing,   Luzon,  Philippine  Is.    {Baker,  5242). 
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Very  distinct  by  the  peculiar  marking  of  the  cheeks.  Super- 
ficially it  looks  like  a  small  example  of  C.  luzonicus  makilingensis, 
■Ckll.,  from  the  same  locality,  but  genalis  has  no  triangle  of 
white  hair  on  mesothorax  anteriorly,  the  disc  of  the  mesopleura 
is  not  densely  covered  with  hair,  the  b.n.  falls  a  considerable 
distance  short  of  the  t.m.  (meets  it  in  makilingensis),  the  arma- 
ture at  the  apex  of  the  abdomen  is  quite  different,  and  there 
are  many  other  differences,  showing  that  the  two  species  are 
not  closely  allied. 

Nomia  Ion  git  arsis,  sp.  n. 

(?  .  Length  about  10  mm. ;  black,  with  the  clypeus  (except  sides 
•above),  labrum  and  greater  part  of  mandibles  pale  testaceous  ;  tongue 
linear,  very  slender;  face  narrow,  densely  covered  with  pale  golden 
hair ;  front  dull  and  densely  punctured ;  ocelli  large,  the  lateral  ones 
with  a  small  shining  space  lateral  of  them  ;  antennae  long  and 
■slender,  the  scape  and  base  of  flagellum,  and  whole  lower  side  of 
flagellum  except  apex,  bright  ferruginous ;  thorax  with  pale  fulvous 
hair,  dense  in  tubercles,  postscutellum  and  greater  part  of  meso- 
pleura, but  mesothorax  and  scutellum,  seen  from  above,  appearing 
bare ;  mesothorax  dull,  densely  punctured  ;  scutellem  bigibbous,  the 
prominences  shining  ;  postscutellum  unarmed ;  base  of  metathorax 
with  a  narrow  arcuate  shining  channel,  crossed  by  little  ridges ; 
tegulae  rather  large,  light  fulvous  ;  wings  greyish,  stigma  (which  is 
rather  small)  and  nervures  dull  ferruginous  ;  legs  slender  ;  femora  at 
apex  and  largely  beneath,  tibia  entirely,  middle  and  anterior  tarsi, 
and  extreme  base  of  hind  tarsi,  all  light  ferruginous ;  hind  femora 
slender,  hind  tibiae  arcuate,  hind  tarsi  very  long  (a  little  over  4  mm.) ; 
the  hind  tarsi  are  mainly  black,  but  the  last  joint  is  red  ;  abdomen 
well  punctured  on  first  two  segments,  weakly  on  the  others ;  hind 
margins  of  segments  (including  first)  with  orange-fulvous  tegumentary 
bands ;  second  segment  ferruginous  basally ;  apex  very  broad,  broadly 
•emarginate. 

Hah. — Mt.  Makiliug,  Luzon  {Baker,  5000).  A  distinct  and 
]ieculiar  species,  which  runs  in  my  table  of  Philippine  Nomia 
■('Entomologist,'  August,  1915,  p.  179)  to  5,  and  runs  out  on 
.account  of  the  colour  of  the  bands.  (In  this  table,  at  4,  read 
•"  not  covered  with  hair,"  instead  of  "but,"  etc.) 

In  the  paper  just  cited  the  type  locality  of  N.  palavanica  is 
omitted  ;  it  is  P.  Princesa,  Palawan  (Baker  coll.,  3848).  Addi- 
tional specimens  from  Baker  enable  me  to  add  some  localities 
;for  two  species : 

Nomia  takauensis  j^hilippinensis,  Fr.     Mt.  Makiling. 

Nomia  incerta,  Grib.  Mt.  Makiling  ;  Mt.  Banahao  ;  Dapitan 
.(Mindanao). 

Nomia  hippophila,  Cockerell. 

Two  females  from  Yarrawin,  N.S.W.  {Froggatt,  233  c,  pt.  ; 
219  c)  are  referred  here,  as  they  are  somewhat  smaller  and  less 
jobust   than  N.  flavoviridis,  with  the  tegulae  fulvous,  and  the 
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■Innd  tibife  and  basitarsi  (except  apically)  clear  ferruginous. 
The  general  colour  is  dark  olive-green.  The  mesothorax,  with 
the  punctures  of  disc  distinct  and  separate  under  a  lens,  is  very- 
different  from  that  of  N.  flavoviridis  "plianerura.  The  scutellum 
also  has  a  pair  of  black  shining  impunctate  elevations,  not 
present  in  phanenira.  It  is  very  likely  that  when  the  male  is 
known  this  insect  will  be  subspecifically  separable. 

Trigona  carhonaria,  Smith. 
Kenthurst,  N.S.W.,  October  9th  (Froggatt,  153  c). 

MegacliiJe  tarsatula.  Cockerel]. 

Both  sexes  come  from  P.  Princesa,  Palawan  (Baker  coll.,  3842, 
3843).  The  female  is  new ;  it  is  about  8-5  mm.  long,  narrow,  with 
the  form  of  the  American  M.  exilis,  facial  quadrangle  longer  than 
broad ;  mandibles  quadridentate,  broad,  coarsely  striato-punctate ; 
clypeus  densely  and  coarsely  punctured,  the  lower  margin  shining, 
gently  concave  ;  tarsi  black,  obscurely  reddish  apically,  but  middle 
and  hind  femora  clear  bright  ferruginous,  with  the  knees  black  ; 
abdomen  parallel-sided ;  ventral  scopa  thin,  clear  white,  very  short 
and  black  on  last  segment.  This  female,  on  account  of  the  colour 
of  the  middle  and  bind  femora,  resembles  M.  vigilans,  Sm.,  and 
Jl/.  moera,  Cam. 

Megachile  ahluta  valdezi,  subsp.  n. 

?  .  Differs  from  typical  ahluta  (from  Formosa)  as  follows : 
Mandibles  longer ;  clypeus  more  coarsely  punctured,  with  a  more  or 
less  distinct  smooth  median  line  ;  greater  part  of  supraclypeal  area 
smooth,  pohshed,  and  impunctate ;  sides  of  vertex  with  punctures 
of  different  sizes  ;  middle  of  mesothorax  with  punctures  distinctly 
separated,  the  surface  between  shining ;  abdomial  hair-bands  white 
or  creamy  white.  The  ventral  scopa  is  white,  black  on  last  segment, 
and  there  is  a  patch  of  long  black  hairs  on  each  side  of  penultimate 
segment.  This  differs  from  M.  ahluta  suhrixator,  CklL,  in  the  colour 
of  the  ventral  scopa,  but  is  otherwise  nearer  to  it  than  to  true  ahluta. 
The  males,  from  the  same  locality,  agree  with  M.  ahluta. 

Hah.— Mi.  Makiling,  Luzon  (Baker  coll.,  5236,  5235).  Males 
from  Mt.  Makiling  (Baker  coll.,  5231,  etc.).  We  must  apparently 
conclude  that  typical  M.  ahluta  does  not  inhabit  the  PhiUppine 
Islands,  but  is  represented  by  valdezi  and  suhrixator. 

A  small  male  of  the  ahluta  type  comes  from  P.  Princesa, 
Palawan  (Baker  coll.,  3840). 

Megachile  philippinensis,  Friese,  n.  sp. 

This  species,  named  by  Friese  in  manuscript,  and  now  published 
with  his  permission,  is  the  Philippiue  representative  of  the  Formosan 
M.  tranqidila,  CklL,  of  which  it  might  be  considered  a  subspecies. 
The  lower  margin  of  the  clypeus  is  shallowly  subemarginate  in  the 
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female,  with  only  the  faintest  suggestion  of  the  creuulation  seen  in 
M.  tranquilla.  The  species  greatly  resembles  the  Philippine  forms 
of  M.  ahluta,  but  there  is  black  hair  on  the  head  and  thorax  above. 
The  ventral  scopa  is  white  at  the  base,  black  on  last  segment  and 
sides  of  penultimate,  but  otherwise  orange-fulvous.  The  female  is 
therefore  to  be  compared  with  M.  abhita  suhrixator,  from  which  it 
is  readily  distinguished  by  the  shorter  mandibles,  with  very  much 
smaller  apical  teeth  and  the  long  black  hair  on  the  scutellum.  The 
males  are  best  distinguished  from  ahluta  by  the  black  hair  on  the 
vertex.     The  anterior  coxae  have  rather  short  spines. 

Hah. — Los  Banos,  Luzon  {Baker,  309  =  type).  Mt.  Makiliug, 
Luzon  (Baker,  1799,  5237,  5239,  5241)  ;  Dapitan,  Mindanao 
(Baker  coll.,  3146)  ;  P.  Princesa,  Palawan  (Baker  coll.,  3841). 
Eeadily  distinguished  (  ?  )  from  M.  rohhii,  Ashm.,  by  the  black 
tegulfe,  and  face  without  fulvous  pubescence. 

Nomada  hakeri,  Cockerell. 

A  new  locality  is  Mt.  Banahao,  Luzon  (Baker  coll.,  4998). 
Li  the  key  in  '  Ann.  Mag.  N.  Hist.,'  March,  1915,  p.  265,  under 
4,  read  "  basal  half  of  second  abdominal  segment  yellow.'* 


CONTRIBUTIONS    TO   OUR    KNOWLEDGE    OF    THE 
BRITISH    BRACONID.E. 

No.    3. MiCROGASTERIDJE. 

By  G.  T.  Lyle,  F.E.S. 

(Continued  from  p.  125.) 

Section  1. 
Solitarius,  Eatz.* 

A  rather  robust  species  having  the  first  three  segments  of  the 
abdomen  rugulose  (the  third,  however,  is  sometimes  almost 
smooth)  and  the  hind  femora  more  or  less  testaceous  ;  the  belly 
at  the  base  is  also  testaceous.  A  solitary  parasite  attacking 
young  larvas,  generally  of  Bombyces  or  Noctuae.  There  seem  to 
be  several  generations  in  the  year,  the  first  appearing  in  April, 
after  having  passed  the  winter  within  the  body  of  the  host, 
probably  in  the  ova  state.  This  insect  remains  within  its  cocoon 
from  eight  to  twenty  days  according  to  the  weather,  cold 
retarding  and  heat  hastening  emergence.  Cocoon  pale  lemon 
colour,  attached  to  a  leaf  or  twig  of  the  food  plant. 

Bred  from  Triphncea  fimbria  several  times  between  April  4th 
and   29th,    and    also,    doubtiully,     from     Tisniocampa    stahilisy 

*  '  Icb.  d.  Forst.",  i,  73. 
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June  3rd,  1911.  In  August,  1915,  Mr.  Waterston,  of  the  British 
Museum,  sent  me  specimens  which  had  emerged  from  young 
larvae  of  Orgyia  antiqua  taken  in  one  of  the  London  Parks  where 
both  host  and  parasite  were  numerous. 

Salebrosus,  Marsh.* 

Very  similar  to  the  preceding  species,  though  probably 
distinct ;  the  hind  femora  are  entirely  black  and  the  belly  at  the 
base  is  piceous,  in  which  it  differs  from  solitarius.  It  seems  also 
to  be  very  near  melanocelus,  Eatz,t  and  may  possibly  be  the 
same. 

Described  by  Marshall  from  two  females  bred  by  Bignell 
from  larvas  of  Oporahia  dilutata  taken  in  Scotland. 

Cocoon  similar  in  shape  and  colour  to  that  of  solitarms. 

I  have  always  found  this  species  to  be  a  solitary  parasite  and 
have  bred  it  from  Oporahia  dilutata,  June  '20th,  1910;  Anticlea 
badiata,  June  19th,  1912,  and  June  26th,  1914 ;  and  from 
Cheimatobia  hrumata,  June  21st,  1915. 

Tetriciis,  Keinh,| 

I  possess  a  single  insect,  bred  by  Major  Kobertson,  Septem- 
ber 1st,  1914,  from  a  larva  of  Parasemia  plantaginis  taken  near 
Salisbury,  which  I  must  refer  to  this  species,  though  with  some 
little  doubt.  The  metathorax  is  very  coarsely  rugose,  but  the 
third  abdominal  segment  is  almost  smooth. 

Riificrus,  Hal.§ 

Seems  to  be  a  rather  common  gregarious  parasite.  It  is 
easily  distinguished  by  the  testaceous  fore  coxse.  I  possess 
sixteen,  part  of  a  large  brood  obtained  by  Tonge  from  a  larva  of 
Leucania  itnpura  taken  at  Wye,  Kent.  Cocoons  white,  irregularly 
clustered,  with  considerable  loose  flocculence. 

Vestalis,  Hal.!| 

This  species  does  not  appear  to  have  been  recognised  since 
HaHday's  time.  Eeinhard*  considered  the  insect  described  by 
Haliday  to  be  the  same  as  difficiles,  Nees,  for  which  I  can  see  no 
reason  ;  unfortunately  Marshall  accepted  this  synonymy,  as  in 
other  cases  brought  forward  by  Eeinhard,  without  question. 

No  doubt  the  types  were  in  Haliday 's  own  collection,  which 
is   now   in  the  Dublin  Museum.     Mr.   J.  N.  Halbert,  of  that 

-  'Trans.  Entom.  Soc.,'  1885,  p.  164. 

f  '  Ich.  d.  Forst.,'  i,  72. 

\  '  Berl.  eut.  Zeit.,'  1880,  p.  367. 

§  'Ent.  Mag.,'  ii,  258. 

H  '  Ent.  Mag.,'  ii,  253. 

IT  '  Berl.  ent.  Zeit.,'  1881  p.  35. 
ENTOil.— JULY,  1916.  p 
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Museum,  has  most  kindly  spent  some  time  in  searching  for  these 
types,  but  without  success.  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  his 
remarks  :  "  This  extensive  collection  ....  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  our  Museum  in  the  early  eighties  and  was  then 
overhauled,  when  it  was  found  that  many  specimens  had  been 
destroyed  by  mites  and  mould.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  greater 
part  of  the  collection  is  still  in  a  wonderful  state  of  preserva- 
tion. The  trouble  is,  however,  that  the  specimens  have  been 
often  altered  from  Haliday's  original  arrangement,  and  a  great 
many  of  them  are  unlal)elled." 

In  188J:  some  of  Haliday's  specimens  were  deposited  in  the 
Hope  Museum,  Oxford,  and,  in  reply  to  my  inquiries  as  to  whether 
Haliday's  types  were  there,  Professor  Poulton  was  good  enough 
to  send  me  for  inspection  three  specimens  which  have  been  in 
the  Oxford  collection  for  many  years  under  the  name  of  vestalis  ; 
these,  however,  on  examination,  proved  to  belong  to  the  genera 
Microgaster  and  Microplitis. 

The  following  is  Haliday's  description  : 

"  Mas  et  Fern.  Thorace  punctatissimo ;  squamulis  et  tibiis 
ferrugineis,  harum  posticis  apice  fuscis  ;  alis  hyalinis,  Fem  aculeo 
brevissimo.  Fem  M.  intricato*  simillimus  ;  mesothoracis  scutum  et 
scutellum  tota  confertissime  pimctata  opaca  ;  alas  hyalinae,  stigmate 
dilutius  ferrugineo  ;  squamulas  ferrugineae." 

I  give  a  description  taken  from  thirty  specimens  in  my  own 
collection  : 

Black ;  palpi  pale,  belly  at  base  and  fore  and  middle  tibiae 
testaceous  ;  hind  tibiae  testaceous,  infuscate  at  apex,  fore  femora  testa- 
ceous with  the  base  dark,  middle  femora  fuscous  except  at  apex,  hind 
femora  blackish,  hind  coxae  above  subrugulose,  basally  smoother  and 
more  shining  ;  wings  hyaline,  stigma  fuscous  ;  antennae  of  female  as 
long  as  the  body,  of  male  somewhat  longer ;  mesothorax  and 
scutellum  densely  punctate,  almost  rugulose ;  metathorax  rather 
coarsely  rugulose,  subcarinated ;  first  and  second  segments  of  the 
abdomen  rugulose,  2  rather  shorter  than  3,  the  rest  smooth  and 
shining  ;  terebra  short ;  valvula  ventralis  large  ;  length  2^-3  mm., 
expands  6-6 J  mm. 

In  all  my  specimens  the  stigma  is  rather  darker  than  men- 
tioned by  Haliday,  but  this  is  not  an  important  character.  Differs 
from  congestus  and  simidans  in  the  totally  punctate  mesothorax 
and  scutellum  and  larger  valvula  ventralis. 

The  cocoons  are  the  palest  cream  colour  and  have  a  silky 
appearance  ;  those  I  possess  are  in  bunches  loosely  connected  by 
a  few  threads,  but  were  constructed  under  unnatural  conditions. 
In  May,  1911,  Alfred  Hedges  sent  me  a  number  of  cocoons  from 
which  the  imagines  emerged  on  June  6th  ;  these  were  obtained, 
gregariously,  from  larvse  of  Melitaa  aurinia  taken  in  Berkshire. 
*  Intricatus,  Hal  =  congestus,  Nees. 
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Major  Robertson  also  gave  me  a  bunch  of  cocoons,  which  on 
June  7th,  1914,  produced  thirteen  males,  from  the  same  host, 
in  this  case  taken  in  Co,  Fermanagh,  and  from  May  16th  to  23rd, 
1915,  I  bred  large  numbers  of  both  sexes  from  cocoons  sent  me 
bv  L.  W.  Newman  and  obtained  bv  him  from  larvae  of  M.  aurinia 
from  Bude.  Cornwall.  Apanteles  higneil'i,  Marsh,*  was  bred  by 
Bignell  from  this  host  ;  the  female  is  very  snnilar  to  A.  veatalis, 
though  the  male  appears  to  be  widely  different. 

Congestus,  Nees.f 

This  is  the  Microgaster  glohatus  of  Bouche,t  and  the  M.  iutri- 
cafus  of  Halidav,§  It  may  be  distinguished  by  the  hind  coxae 
being  very  distinctly  rugulose  above.  The  curious,  fluffy, 
yellowish  ball  in  which  the  gregarious  larvae  envelope  their 
cocoons  is  a  well-known  object ;  this  ball  is  usually  attached  to 
a  blade  of  grass  some  distance  above  the  ground,  the  host,  no 
doubt,  taking  up  such  a  position  before  the  parasites  emerge 
(fig.  7).  The  cocoons  themselves  are  thin,  white,  and  placed 
side  by  side  in  a  cake,  arranged  almost  as  regularly  as  in  the 
case  of  A.  fraternns,  the  cake  being  covei'ed  by  a  thin  white 
web.  The  usual  number  of  insects  in  a  brood  appears  to  be 
from  sixteen  to  twenty,  though  more  have  been  recorded.  It  has 
usually  been  bred  from  larvae  of  Noctuie  and  is  common  and 
widely  distributed.  I  have  found  the  cocoons  several  times  in 
the  New  Forest,  and  specimens  have  been  sent  to  me  from 
Burnley,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Crook's  Peak,  Deal,  Pteigate, 
Yeovil,  etc. 

(To  be  continued.) 


NOTES   AND   OBSEEVATIONS. 

TORTRIX    BELLANA  (pENZIANA)  IN    DuRHAM. —  In  July,   1911,  I  took 

a  specimen  of  Tortrix  hellana  at  light  at  Barnard  Castle.  This,  I 
believe,  is  a  new  record  for  Durham  County. — J.  P.  Robson  ;  Vane 
Road,  Barnard  Castle. 

Agriopis  aprilina,  etc..  in  Durham. — In  August  and  early 
September,  1915,  I  dug  up  150  pupae  of  A.  aprilina  ;  over  seventy 
of  them  at  roots  of  three  trees  (thirty  at  one,  twenty-six  at  another, 
and  fifteen  at  a  third).  The  resulting  imagines  varied  from  pale 
bluish-green  to  almost  black.  Some  had  the  ground  colour,  a 
yellowish-green,  quite  distinct  from  the  bluish-green  type.  Whilst 
digging  for  A.  aprilina  at  Barnard  Castle,  1915, 1  came  across  a  male 
specimen  of  Noctua  dep^incta  amongst  the  dead  leaves  at  the  base  of 

-  '  Trans.  Entom.  See.,'  188.5,  p.  171. 

t  '  Men.,'  ii,  405. 

\  '  Natur?.,'  1834,  p.  155. 

§  '  Ent.  Mag.,'  ii,  252. 
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a  tree.  On  June  19th,  1915,  I  found  a  batch  of  Macrothjlacia 
(B)  rubi  ova  on  the  trunk  of  a  Scots  pine  about  18  in.  from  the 
ground.  I  took  the  larvae  in  profusion  feeding  on  grass  the  year 
before  in  the  same  plantation  on  a  local  moor. — J.  P.  Eobson  ;  Vane 
Road,  Barnard  Castle. 

Irregular  Emergence  of  Pieris  brassic^. — On  February  27th, 
1915,  I  brought  seventeen  P.  brassiccs  pupae  into  the  house  hoping 
to  persuade  the  butterflies  to  emerge  early  in  the  season.  They  were 
placed  in  one  box  on  the  kitchen  mantelpiece,  and  they  emerged  as 
follows;  April  22nd  (2),  23rd  fl),  24th  (1),  27th  (2),  May  4th  (1), 
8th  (1),  11th  (1),  17th  (1),  June  13th  (1),  16th  (1),  22nd  (1),  26th  (1), 
28th  (1),  July  2nd  (1),  20th  (1).  All  were  fine  perfect  specimens, 
except  one,  w'hich  only  developed  three  wings ;  the  left  hind  wing 
was  very  rudimentary. — J.  P.  Eobson  ;  Vane  Road,  Barnard  Castle. 

Xanthia  gilvago  in  Durham.^ — I  took  a  female  specimen  of  this 
species  from  a  street  lamp  on  October  6th,  1915.  Appears  to  be  a 
new  record  for  Durham. — J.  P.  Robson  ;  Vane  Road,  Barnard 
Castle. 

Saturnia  pyri  on  Active  Service.— On  July  6th  last  year,  I 
obtained  in  Lemnos  a  larva  of  S.  pyri  (Great  Peacock  Moth),  which 
were  common  on  the  island.  The  larva  purpated  next  day,  the 
cocoon  being  at  first  pure  white,  but  this  soon  changed  to  brown. 
The  pupa  remained  with  me  throughout  the  campaign  in  the 
Gallipoli  Peninsula,  at  Cape  Helles,  Anzac,  and  finally  at  Suvla  Bay, 
being  kept  in  a  small  tin  in  my  dug-out.  It  came  home  with  me  in 
December,  packed  in  a  suit-case  in  its  tin,  and  the  moth,  a  fine  male 
with  an  expanse  of  5^  inches,  emerged  on  May  11th. — R.  G.  Burton, 
Colonel,  Indian  Army  ;  7,  Suffolk  Square,  Cheltenham. 

A  Plague  of  Caterpillars. — "With  reference  to  what  has 
appeared  in  the  public  press  relative  to  the  devastation  caused  by 
caterpillars  to  the  oak  trees  at  Ashtead,  you  may  be  interested  to 
know  that  some  three  or  four  years  since  a  similar  occurrence  took 
place  in  the  oak  plantations  in  Richmond  Park.  The  denudation  of 
the  trees  was  so  severe  that  in  the  spring  of  1913  H.M.  Oflice  of 
Works  consulted  Mr.  Maxwell  Lefroy,  the  famous  entomologist  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Science,  with  a  view  to  stamping  out  the  pest. 
Eventually  it  was  decided  to  spray  the  trees  with  chromate  of  lead  at 
such  a  time  that  the  young  caterpillars,  on  hatching  out,  should  have 
only  poisoned  food.  The  spraying  operations  were  carried  out  by 
portable  high-pressure  pumping  apparatus  loaned  by  myself,  self-sup- 
porting telescopic  ladders  being  provided  to  reach  the  tree-tops,  some  40 
feet  from  the  ground.  This  was,  I  beheve,  the  first  occasion  on  which 
attempts  were  made  to  spray  such  large  trees,  and  there  is  not  much 
doubt  that  the  oaks  at  Ashtead  could  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner. 
It  is,  of  course,  now^  too  late  in  the  season  to  undertake  preventive 
measures,  but  if  spraying  were  undertaken  early  next  May,  I  have 
not  much  doubt  that  tlie  pest  could  be  eradicated. — J.  Compton 
Merrtweather  ;  4,  Whitehall  Court,  S.W.,  June  7th,  1916. 
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Entomological  Society  of  IjOvidoi^.— Wednesday,  April  5th, 
1916.— Special  Meeting.— Dr.  C.  J.Gahan,M.A.,D.Sc  ,  Vice-President, 
in  the  cliair. — The  Chairman  having  read  the  notice  summoning 
the  meeting,  the  proposed  altei-ations  in  the  bye-laws  were  submitted 
to  the  Fellows  present,  which  were  adopted  with  slight  verbal 
emendations.— Ordinary  Meeting. — Dr.  C.  J.  Gahan,  M.A.,  D.Sc, 
Vice-President,  in  the  chair. — Mr.  Charles  Hanslope  Bocock,  The 
Elms,  Ashley,  Newmarket,  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society.— The 
Secretary  announced  that  the  Council  had,  in  accordance  with  the 
bye-laws,  co-opted  Mr.  H.  Willoughby  Ellis  as  a  member  of  Council, 
in  the  place  of  the  late  Mr.  G.  Meade- Waldo. — Mr.  H.  Main  exhibited 
a  new  observation  cage  for  the  study  of  earth-boring  insects,  especially 
Geotrupes  species. — Prof.  Poulton  exhibited  further  examples  of  this 
species  from  the  same  locality  in  Madagascar  as  the  fifty-one  shown 
by  him  last  year. — Prof.  Poulton  said  that  in  the  spring  of  last  year 
Mr.  Dodd  had  sent  him  a  number  of  interesting  observations  on 
various  insects  in  N.  Queensland,  together  with  examples  of  the 
species  on  which  they  had  been  made.  He  now  brought  forward 
some  of  these  observations  and  showed  the  insects  concerned.  He 
also  read  a  letter  from  Dr.  P.  C.  L.  Perkins  on  the  nest-building 
instincts  of  bees  of  the  genera  Osmia  and  Anthidium,  and  exhibited 
the  specimens  to  the  meeting. — Dr.  C.  J.  Gahan  read  the  following 
letter  on  Mimetic  Grouping  in  Insects,  which  had  been  addressed  to 
him  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Stokes,  and  said  it  was  very  interesting  as  a  quite 
independent  account  of  a  phenomenon  which  had  been  discussed  more 
than  once  at  meetings  of  the  Society. — Mr.  G.  Talbot  exhibited  two 
species  of  butterflies  from  Waziristan  on  behalf  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Joicey, 
viz  Synchloe  lucilla,  Butl.,  and  Yphthima  holanica,  Marshall. — Dr. 
H.  Eltringham  gave  a  short  abstract  of  his  paper  on  "  Specific  and 
Mimetic  Relationships  in  the  Genus  HeUconius,''  illustrated  by 
several  coloured  lantern  slides ;  in  connection  with  this  exhibit  Mr. 
W.  J.  Kaye  showed  four  large  cabinet  drawers  of  Heliconius  species, 
three  of  which  contained  what  might  ultimately  be  proved  to  be 
forms  of  the  extraordinarily  variable  species  melpomene. — Dr.  F.  A. 
Dixey  showed  upon  the  screen  outline  drawings  of  scent-scales  and 
genitalia  from  various  forms  of  Pieris  napi,  L.,  and  remarked  on  them. 

Wednesday,  May  3rd,  1916.— The  Honble.  N.  Charles  Rothschild, 
M.A.,  F.Z.S.,  F.L.S.,  President,  in  the  chair. — Messrs.  Leonard 
Charles  Box,  F.R.H.S.,  Dominion  Experimental  Station,  Fredericton, 
New  Brunsw'ick,  and  Leonard  Spencer  Tatchell,  Heuthwood  Road, 
Bournemouth,  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society. — Mr.  Bacot  gave 
in  brief  outline  an  account  of  some  experimental  work  carried  out  in 
Freetown,  West  Africa,  dealing  w-ith  the  hatching  of  eggs  of  the 
mosquito  Stegomyia  fasciata. — Dr.  T.  A.  Chapman  exhibited  living 
specimens  of  the  sawfly  TricJiiosoma  tibialis,  Ste(:li.,  and  eight  eggs 
laid  in  the  cuticle  of  hawthorn  leaves,  and  read  notes ;  also  a  tera- 
tological  specimen  of  a  beetle  with  additional  tarsal  joints,  and  read 
notes. — Mr.  E.  E.  Green  exhibited  various  species  of  Cassididce,  pre- 
served in  2  per  cent,  formalin,  displaying  their  natural  metallic 
colours  which  are  lost  on  desiccation. — Professor  Poulton,  a  living 
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male  Celastrina  argiolus,  L.,  which  had  i-ecovered  after  having  been 
stunned  for  nearly  three  days  by  a  fall. — Mr.  H.  Willoughby  Ellis,  a 
rare  British  beetle,  Amara  nitida,  Stm.,  taken  at  Knowle.  Warwick- 
shire.—^fr.  Champion,  specimens  of  Mascaurauxia  cyrtica,  Desbr., 
from  the  Landes  and  Monte  Video,  an  American  weevil  related  to 
Dorytomus,  apparently  recently  introduced  in  some  way  into  France. 
The  following  papers  were  read  :  "  Butterflies  from  Southern  Kor- 
dofan,  collected  bv  Captain  R.  S.  Wilson,  Lancashire  Hegt.,"  by 
G.  B.  Longstaff,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.E.S.,  etc.;  "New  Chrvsids  from 
Egypt  and  Algeria,"  by  the  Eev.  F.  D.  Morice,  M.A.,  F.E!S. 

The  South  Lond6n  Entomological  and  Natural  History 
Society. — May  lltli.- — Mr.  Hy.  J.  Turner,  F.E.S.,  Vice-President,  in 
the  chair. — The  annual  exhibition  of  "  other"  orders. — ^Mr.  Ashdown 
exhibited  a  long  series  of  aberrations  and  variations  of  three  species 
of  Coccinellidce,  Adalia  hipunctata,  Coccinella  lOpunctata,  and  C. 
hieroglyphica. — Mr.  West  (Ashtead)  a  living  larva  of  the  stag-beetle, 
Lucanus  cervus. — Mr.  Pierson  a  cocoon  of  Samia  cecropia  from 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  cut  open  to  show  the  mass  of  pupae  of  a  hymenop- 
terous  parasite. — Mr.  West  (Greenwich),  five  drawers  containing  his 
fine  collection  of  CoccineUida,  CJtryso7)iclida,  etc.— The  Society,  by 
Mr.  West,  drawers  shownng  collections  of  Diptera,  Odonata,  and 
some  of  their  Coleoptera. — Mr.  H.  J.  Turner,  specimens  of  several 
groups  of  Rhynchota,  including  Scutellarida,  Pentatomid(B,  and  the 
Flatince.  section  of  the  FulgoridcB. — Dr.  Chapman,  specimens  of  the 
sawfly,  Trichiosoma  tibialis,  with  their  ova  in  situ  in  hawthorn  twigs, 
examples  of  the  carrot  fly,  Psila  rosce,  and  the  X2i.xe  1^y  Pegomyia 
hyoscyanii,  with  its  parasite  and  puparia  bred  from  Datura 
stramoninm. — Mr.  Ashby,  several  drawers  of  his  finely  mounted 
British  Coleoptera,  including  the  Scarabida,  Buprestidce,  and 
ElateridcB,  and  the  genera  Agabus,  Pterostichus,  .  Polydrusus, 
Phyllobius,  etc. — Mr.  H.  Moore,  cockroaches  and  earwigs,  species 
taken  in  a  city  warehouse  with  Japanese  goods,  nest  of  the  weaver- 
bird,  and  the  eggs  of  the  tropic-bird. — Mr.  Edwards,  several  boxes 
of  exotic  Coleoptera,  Mantida,  Phasmida,  etc. 

May  25th. — Mr.  Hy.  J.  Turner,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  chair. — 
Mr.  H.  Moore  exhibited  specimens  of  Catocala  palceoyama  from  the 
U.S.A.,  and  C.  nupta  from  France. — Mr.  A.  E.  Gibbs,  species  of  New 
World  and  Old  World  Catocalinas,  including  E.  nubilis  and  E. 
desdemona  from  the  former  area,  and  M.  dilecta,  G.  elocata,  C. 
promissa  and  a  British  bred  G.  fraxini  from  the  latter,  and  gave 
notes  on  the  species. — Mr.  Hy.  J.  Turner,  numerous  species  of 
Palaearctic  and  Nearctic  Catocalinse,  and  read  a  short  paper  on  the 
exhibit.  An  aberration  of  G.  proviissa  was  exhibited  in  which  the 
crimson  of  the  hind  wnngs  was  replaced  by  a  beautiful  cream  colour. 
A  discussion  followed,  Messrs.  Frohawk,  Gibbs,  WoUey-Dod,  Dr. 
Chapman,  etc.,  took  part. — Mr.  Gibbs,  an  aberration  of  Pararge 
viegcera,  taken  in  Devon  by  Dr.  Perkins,  in  which  the  two  central 
transverse  lines  were  united  by  a  dark  patch.  It  was  taken  in 
September  and  was  possibly  of  a  third  brood. — Mr.  Ashdown,  a 
further  series  of  aberrations  of  GoccinellidcR,  including  black  forms 
of  Adalia  bipunctata  and  A.  obliterata. — Mr,  Frohawk,  a  female  form 
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of  Cetastrina  argiolus  in  which  several  small  streaks  of  male  colour 
ran  through  the  marginal  dark  area,  and  an  underside  of  the  same 
species  in  which  there  was  a  dark  streak  from  base  to  hind  margin. 
He  also  showed  an  aberration  of  Argynnis  adippe  (cydippe)  in  which 
sonie  of  the  black  markings  were  coalesced  to  form  a  narrow  trans- 
verse band  across  the  disc. — Mr.  Curwen,  a  series  of  forms  of  Coeno- 
nympha  pamphilus  from  the  Mediterranean  area,  including  var.  lyllus, 
ab.  vian/inata  and  var.  thyrsides. — Dr.  Ciiapman,  leaves  of  hawthorn 
and  birch  to  show  the  method  of  oviposition  of  the  sawtiies  Trichio- 
soma  tibiale  and  Cimhex  sylvarum. 

June  8th. — Mr.  Hy.  J.  Turner,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  chair. — 
Mr.  W.  J.  Ashdown  exhibited  male  and  female  specimens  of  Crypto- 
cephalus  coryli  to  show  the  sexual  dimorphism,  and  also  a  male 
example  of  the  Tipulid  Ctenophora  flavcolata  (?)  from  Surrey. — Mr. 
H.  Main,  (1)  A  small  cockroach  from  among  bananas,  the  colour  of 
which  it  closely  resembled.  (2)  Male  and  female  of  the  burying  beetle, 
Necrophorus  ruspator,  covered  with  Acari.  A  discussion  took  place  as 
to  the  relations  between  the  host  and  the  Acari.  (3)  Nearly  full-fed 
larvae  of  the  firetlv  Luciola  italica  from  ova  laid  in  19l4. — Mr.  Dunster, 
cocoons  of  Plusia  moneta  on  Delphinium  at  Southgate. — Hy.  J. 
Turner. 

L.\NCASHIRE    AND    CHESHIRE    ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. Meeting 

held  at  the  Eoyal  Institution,  Colquitt  Street,  Liverpool,  J/a re /i  20th, 
1916. — Dr.  John  Cotton,  President,  in  the  chair. — Mr.  Henry  T. 
Carter,  of  the  Liverpool  University,  gave  a  lecture,  entitled 
"  Mosquitos."  Mr.  Carter,  being  a  specialist  on  this  group  of  the 
Diptera,  was  able  to  hold  the  close  attention  of  the  meeting  while 
he  described  the  peculiarities  of  these  interesting  little  creatures. 
Taking  the  term  "  mosquito  "  in  the  broad  sense  to  include  the 
blood-sucking  gnats,  of  which  we  have  several  species  in  England, 
the  lecturer  traced  the  life-history  and  development  of  the  insect 
from  the  ovum  to  the  imago  :  he  showed  how  particular  species 
had  adapted  themselves  to  climates  varying  from  the  Equator  to 
the  Arctic  Circle,  and  from  torrid  to  frozen  conditions,  where,  in 
the  one  case,  the  moisture  supply  necessary  for  the  larval  life  was 
fugitive  and  uncertain,  to  the  other  extreme  where  the  water,  although 
plentiful,  was  almost  continually  frozen.  An  exhibit,  comprising  all 
the  known  species  of  mosquito,  was  much  admired  and  discussed  ; 
and  lantern  slides,  in  many  cases  from  Mr.  Carter's  own  drawings, 
admirably  done,  were  freely  used  to  illustrate  the  chief  points  of  the 
lecture. 

Apiril  11th,  1916. — Mr.  William  Mansbridge  read  a  paper,  entitled 
"  Suburban  Collecting."  Principally  with  the  object  of  showing  how 
much  useful  work  can  be  done  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
one's  own  home,  the  author  instanced  many  local  insects  which  can 
still  be  found  in  the  suburbs  of  our  large  towns,  in  the  old  gardens  and 
parks,  on  railway  banks,  and  in  the  old  lanes,  which,  in  many  instances, 
still  exist  as  vestiges  of  a  vanished  countryside.  The  melanic  varia- 
tions of  Odontopora  hidcntata.  Folia  chi,  and  Hcmcrophila  ahruptaria, 
being  good  examples  of  this  phase  of  variation,  and  practically  con- 
fined to  suburban  localities ;    while  anyone  with  access  to  an  old 
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garden  can  obtain  many  prizes  in  the  scarce  forms  of  Abraxas 
grossulariata,  as  well  as  from  a  scientific  point  of  view  contribute  to 
our  knowledf^e  if  be  cares  to  breed  from  selected  parents.  In  lanes 
bordered  with  old  hawthorn  hedges  the  common  but  variable  tortrices, 
Peronea  varicgana,  Tortrix  riheana,  and  Tcras  contaminana,  otfen 
absolutely  swarm,  and  furnish  many  beautiful  specimens  for  the 
cabinet.  Among  the  warehouses  of  our  manufacturing  towns  many 
species  are  to  be  obtained  in  profusion,  and  scarcely  in  any  other 
way.  Many  of  the  genera  Ephestia,  Blabophanes,  and  Tinea  are 
thus  to  be  found  ;  and  where  electric  lamps  can  be  worked  such  area 
veritable  mine  of  insect  wealth  as  at  Chester,  where,  some  time  ago, 
a  species  new  to  science,  Scoparia  vafra,  Mey.,  was  so  captured.  At 
the  present  time,  however,  such  a  method  as  collecting  at  light  is 
practically  out  of  the  question,  yet  it  is  surprising  to  what  a  small 
light  moths  will  sometimes  be  attracted.  The  paper  was  followed  by 
an  animated  discussion,  and  it  was  resolved  to  make  suburban  insects 
a  feature  of  the  exhibitional  meeting  at  the  opening  of  the  next 
session  in  October — Wm.  Mansbridge,  Ho7i.  Sec. 
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The  Practical  Principles  of  Plain  Photo-micrography.  By  G.  West. 
4s.  6d.  net.  Dundee :  Campbell  and  Sons,  1916. 
This  is  a  rather  sumptuous  quarto  of  146  pages,  printed  in  good  type 
on  good  paper,  but  withal  in  a  paper  cover.  Our  author  commences  very 
suitably  with  suggestions  and  hints  on  photography  in  general,  and 
proceeds  to  the  apparatus  required  for  the  subject  in  hand.  While  he 
discusses  the  making  of  some  of  the  apparatus,  the  description  of  his 
own  fittings  seem  to  savour  of  somewhat  unnecessary  expense.  Next 
we  are  favoured  with  the  author's  arrangement  for  work  (i)  with  a 
landscape  camera,  (ii)  without  a  camera,  and  (iii)  with  a  vertical 
photo-micrographic  camera.  Thus  far  the  illustrations  are  a  solar 
spectrum  and  colour  chart,  three  pictures  of  microscopes,  one  of  a 
vertical  camera  (four  of  Baker's  advertisements,  we  fear),  and  plans 
of  the  arrangement  employed  by  the  author  for  his  first  and  second 
methods.  In  a  number  of  places  illustrations  and  diagrams  are  called 
for,  and  their  absence  detracts  (we  are  bound  to  say)  from  the  many 
merits  of  the  book.  True  there  are  twelve  very  interesting  photo- 
graphs (described  in  the  text)  of  the  results  of  the  author's  work, 
which  add  considerably  to  the  appearance  of  the  book,  but  scarcely 
help  a  novice,  as  simple  diagrams  would  have  done,  in  his  struggles 
to  produce  a  good  negative.  The  interesting  dialogue  between  "  Old 
Surefoot  "  and  "  Young  Castlebuilder  "  should  be  of  much  value  to 
the  latter,  though  perhaps  the  method  of  question  and  answer  is 
somewhat  out  of  date.  The  chapters  on  photographic  necessities 
and  chemicals,  which  look  formidable  but  contain  many  superfluities, 
will  well  repay  study,  while  the  formulae  and  list  of  text-books  will 
be  very  convenient  for  reference.  The  book  is  a  most  useful  one,  and 
carefully  written,  as  we  should  expect  from  a  lecturer  in  Botany  at 
St.  Andrew's  University.  If  this  were  not  the  case  it  would  not  be 
worth  while  referring  to  points  in  which  we  think  it  could  be  improved. 
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NOTE  ON  A  SPECIES  OF  LYC^NID  NEW  TO  THE 
PAL.EAECTIC  LEPIDOPTEEOUS  FXJJ^A—AGEIADES 
ARAGONEXSIS,  Verity. 

By  H.  Piowland-Brown,  M.A.,  F.E.S. 

In  some  notes  on  a  butterfly  bunt  in  France  in  1910  ('  Ento- 
mologist,' vol.  xliii,  p.  32.5),  I  mentioned  tbe  occurrence  of  two 
broods  of  Agriades  corydon  in  tbe  first  week  of  July  at  Nyons, 
Drome,  apparently  overlapping — "very  broken,  and  old  females 
Hying  witli  quite  fresb  male  examples,"  the  former,  as  I 
thought,  properly  referable  to  gen.  meridionalis ,  Tutt.  Since 
then  I  have  not  come  across  a  similar  case  of  overlapping ; 
and  it  bas  been  reserved  for  Dr.  Verity  of  Florence,  in  the 
Annals  of  the  Society  of  France,  to  clear  u]d  what  was  to  me  a 
complete  mystery."^ 

At  a  time  when  the  variation  of  A.  corydon  is  receiving  con- 
siderable attention  in  England  (certain  British  collectors 
apparently  are  bent  on  exterminating  one  of  the  more  recently 
discovered  forms  in  its  very  restricted  localitjO,  it  may  be  use- 
ful to  summarise  the  results  of  Dr.  Verity's  observations.  Dr. 
Chapman  has  already  accomplished  so  much  good  work  in  the 
differentiation  of  the  LycaBnids  that  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn 
tbat,  as  Polyommatus  icanis  and  A.  thersites  are  specifically 
distinct ;  Everes  argiades,  E.  coretas,  and  E.  decolorata ;  so 
certain  "forms"  of  A.  corydon  resolve  themselves  into  two 
separate  and  distinct  species ;  though  at  present  their  respective 
life  histories  remain  to  be  published  in  the  same  complete  way 
as  Dr.  Chapman  has  given  us  the  bionomics  of  the  several 
Lycsenids  investigated  by  him  ;  and  this  Dr.  Verity  promises  to 
do  in  the  near  future. 

Having  observed  in  the  first  place  worn  examples  of  corydon 
apennina  on  the  Tuscan  hills  flying  with  what  now  turns 
out     to    be    a    second     emergence     of    the    double    brooded 

*  Sur  deux  Lycana  confondus  sous  le  nom  de  L.  {Agriades)  corydon  Poda,  par 
le  Dr.  Roger  Verity.  'Ann.  Soc.  Ent,  de  France,'  vol.  Ixxxix,  4™'"  Trimestre,  pp. 
514-520. 
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aragonensis  rezniceki — ^just  as,  without  recognising  the  difference 
of  species,  I  had  seen  the  first  generation  of  aragonensis  rezniceki 
{  =  meridionalis,  Tutt)  overlapping  typical  corydon — Dr.  Verity, 
by  further  and  careful  observation  of  both  emergences,  is  able  to 
establish  the  fact  that  corydon,  Poda,  is  a  single-brooded  species, 
preceded  and  succeeded  seasonally  by  a  separate  though  closely 
allied  species  having  a  superficial  resemblance  to  corydon  which 
has  deceived  entomologists  from  the  days  of  Eambur  and 
Gerhard  onwards,  into  belief  of  their  identity. 

The  deductions  drawn  by  Dr.  Verity  are  presented  in  tabular 
form  as  follows : 


conjdon,  Poda         [apennina,  Z. 
avennina.  Z.  '  xnperapenmna,  \  erity. 


apennina,  Z. 


-§  J     grc^ca,  Euhl  "l  ap^anica,  yerity. 

■  Msvana.  H.-S.        UihijUma,  ^  erity. 


■'g  J  hispana,  H.-S. 


Sp-i 


albicans,  Bdv. 
corydonia,  H.-S. 
\caiicasica,  Led. 


--f^      [aragonensis,  Gerh. 


o 

S  o  '  rezniceld,  Bartel 

|> 


'fiorentina,Vevhj    SferaYevitj. 
■'  •'     \flore7ittna. 


^rezniceki  J 

jy  I  rezniceJci  ^ 

>  me 
J  conxtanti  ) 
\  reverdini.  Verity. 


J  \  I  rezniceki  "^ 

I  >  meridionalis,  Tutt. 

U'l^tanif,  Rev.*  ^  conMi  ) 


^       Kmarginata-viridescens,  Tutt. 

Incidentally  Dr.  Verity's  discovery  throws  light  upon  another 
doubtful  chapter  of  my  experiences  with  "corydon.'"  On 
October  17tb,  1902,  I  found  myself  unexpectedly  at  Digne 
returning  from  a  late  autumn  visit  to  Beaulieu  in  the  Alpes- 
Maritimes.  On  the  one  afternoon  available,  a  warm  and  sunny 
day  with  indescribable  beauty  of  autumn  foliage  still  vivid  in 
memory,  I  strolled  along  the  footpath  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Bleone,  familiar  to  most  Digne  collectors,  though  I  have  never 
found  it  a  very  productive  locality,  and  usually  have  had  ta 

*  Agriades  coridon,  var.  constanti,  gen.  pracox,  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Eeverdin, '  Entomo- 
logist's Eecord,'  xxii,  pp.  60-61  (1910). 

Lyccena  con/don,  Poda,  var.  constanti,  gen.  preco.r,  par  le  Dr.  Jaques  L. 
Eeverdin  (Avec  la  Planche  4,  pro  parte).  '  Bull.  Soc.  Lepid.  de  Geneve,'  vol.  ii, 
fasc.  1,  pp.  17-22.   Planche  4,  figs.  1,2,   constanti,  Eev  ;  figs.  8,  9,  rezniceki  BarteL 

LyccEiia  corydon,  Poda,  Var.  constanti,  Eeverdin,  et  aberrations  diverses.  Id. 
(Avec  la  Planche  3),  op.  cit.  vol.  iii,  fasc.  1,  pp.  32-34. 

The  Eivieran  races,  as  then  known,  are  examined  and  discussed  at  length  irv 
Tutt's  '  British  Butterflies,'  vol.  iv,  pp.  45-51  (1910).  They  include  var. 
7neridionalis,  Tutt,  first  described,  but  as  Dr.  Verity  insists  without  reference  to 
the  true  distinguishing  coloration  of  the  underside,  in  the  Entomologist's  Eecord,' 
vol  xxi,  290  (1909). 

Var.  rezniceki  predates  meridionalis  by  five  years  ('  Ent.  Zeits.'  Guben,  vol. 
xviii,  p.  117.  1904),  but  Tutt's  criticism  of  Bartel's  comparisons  of  his  variety  with 
other  forms  of  the  species,  as  it  was  then  supposed  to  be,  deserve  careful  considera- 
tion.    In  my  opinion  he  rightly  evaluates  Bartel's  conclusions. 
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retrace  my  footsteps  half-way  along  before  the  red  flag  of  the 
butts,  and  the  bullets  of  the  Classe  engaged  across  the  stream  in 
tiring  exercise.  Only  two  Lycsenids  were  about ;  P.  icarus — or 
maybe  a  third  brood  of  thersites,  for  we  knew  it  not  then  as 
a  separate  species,  and  I  took  none  to  identify — shared  the 
lucerne  with  Colias  ediisa,  and  the  stony  pathway  adjacent 
5'ielded  not  a  few  "A.  corydon"  I  appear  to  have  taken  only  two 
males  on  this  occasion,  evidently  attracted  by  their  perfect 
condition.  These  are  unquestionably  Dr.  Verity's  aragonensis 
reverdini  in  the  form  it  assumes  in  the  Alpes-Maritimes  and 
Basses  Alpes  at  the  lower  elevations  where  the  mean  temperature 
is  rather  of  the  Midi  than  of  the  Central  Alps. 

Looking  over  previous  captures  I  do  not  appear  to  have 
observed  aragonensis  at  Digne  earlier  than  June  13th,  1899 ;  and 
this  on  the  same  pathway  where  the  October  emergence  was 
flying  somewhat  further  away  from  the  town.  But  I  possess 
examples  from  Brantes,  Vaucluse,  in  May,  received  from  my  friend 
Mr.  Henry  Brown  of  Paris.  On  referring  to  my  diary,  not 
having  then  seen  the  real  thing  from  Albarracin,  I  find  that 
I  regarded  these  Vaucluse  specimens  as  of  a  transitional  form 
to  var.  albicans,  Bdv. 

As  might  be  expected  then,  we  have  the  form  now  separated 
as  rezniceki,  Bartel  {=^meridionalis,  Tutt)  beginning  to  emerge 
in  April  and  May  on  the  lower  spurs  of  Mt.  Ventoux,  and  in  the 
first  half  of  June  at  the  somewhat  higher  altitude  of  Digne.  The 
occurrence  of  a  worn  female  aragonensis  at  Digne  on  August  14th, 
1908,  simultaneously  with  perfectly  fresh  corydon  shows  that,  as 
in  the  Tuscan  hills,  corydon  affects  the  neighbourhood  of  Digne 
also ;  and  the  August  examples  of  corydon,  superficially  at  all 
events,  are  inseparable  from  those  of  the  higher  Basses  Alpes. 
My  series  hence  being  extremely  limited  I  am  not  prepared  to 
dogmatise  on  the  subject;  yet  the  extraordinary  freshness  of  the 
October  aragonensis  lends  colour  to  the  assumption  that  there  may 
actually  be  a  tbird  emergence  of  aragonensis  in  the  Basses  Alpes, 
just  as  I  have  recorded  {antea,  p.  139),  in  exceptional  seasons 
much  further  north  a  third,  of  Nomiades  semiargus.  Indeed, 
the  continuity  of  Lampides  hoeticus  from  year's  end  to  year's  end 
in  sheltered  corners  of  the  Eiviera  suggests  that  others  of  the 
Lycaenids,  unlike  N.  melanops,  tend  to  preserve  an  unbroken  series 
of  emergences,  and  are  only  deterred  by  unfavourable  weather, 
and  the  consequent  necessity  for  hibernation,  not  invariably 
imposed  by  the  disappearence  of  pabulum. 

I  need  not  reproduce  here  the  several  superficial  and  organic 
characters  by  which  Dr.  Verity  diflerentiates  the  two  species  A. 
corydon  and  A.  aragonensis,  and  apportions  to  each  the  varieties 
and  geographical  forms  hitherto  grouped  under  one  major  species. 
Readers  of  the  '  Entomologist '  interested  will  find  the  whole  of 
them  set  out  clearly  in  the  work  to  which  I  have  referred,  and 
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it  only  remains  to  congratulate  most  warmly  the  author  on  the 
skill  and  perspicacity  by  which  he  has  added  yet  one  more 
species  to  the  happily  growing  list  of  western  palsearctic  butter- 
flies. My  sole  regret  is  that  these  species-within-species,  so  to 
speak,  have  not  hitherto  disclosed  themselves  among  our  island 
Rhopalocera.  But  it  is  not  altogether  impossible  that  such  a 
result  may  be  achieved  in  an  altogether  unexpected  quarter  by 
pursuing  the  lines  of  investigation  successfully  traversed  by 
students  of  the  meridional  fauna.  The  nearest  approach  we  have, 
superficially  speaking,  to  A.  aragonensis  in  this  country  is 
A.  corydon,  vai.foivleri,  South;  which  is  beautifully  figured  in  the 
*  Entomologist/  vol.  xxxiii,  pi.  iii,  figs.  4  and  5.  The  female, 
however,  in  contour  and  colouration  shows  unmistakeably  that 
it  is  a  true  variety,  or  aberration  of  corydon,  and  has  no  connec- 
tion with  aragonensis  ;  while  the  fact  that  it  flies  in  England 
simultaneously  with  the  former  and  type  form  confirms  this 
identification. 

Harrow  Weald,  July,  1916. 


COCCID.E   AND   ALEYRODID^   IN  NORTHUMBERLAND, 
DURHAM,  AND   NORTH-EAST   YORKSHIRE. 

By  J.  W.  H,  Harrison,  M.Sc. 

The  following  species  are  either  new  to  my  local  list  of 
Coccidae,  etc.,  or  recorded  for  additional  localities  : — 

CocciD^. 

Aspidiotus  hritannicus  (Newstead).  — This  rare  species  has 
only  been  taken  locally  on  ornamental  hollies  in  Middlesbrough 
Park,  and  then  only  in  very  small  quantity.  I  have  searched 
wild  hollies  at  very  many  points  in  Durham  and  Northumberland 
for  it  without  any  result. 

Chionaspis  salicis  (L.). — Abundant  everywhere  (including  both 
divisions  of  Northumberland) ;  only  recorded  because  of  its 
extraordinary  effect  on  some  sapling  ashes  near  Birtley,  Durham. 
They  were  very  curiously  and  somewhat  regularly  pitted  and 
flattened. 

Eriopeltis  festuccB  (Eons.)- — On  grass  near  Wolsingham,  Co. 
Durham,  on  grass  on  an  open  moor  facing  south,  altitude  over 
1000  ft.     Also  at  Ninebanks,  Northumberland. 

Asterolecanium  variolosum  (Ratz.). — Near  Birtley,  on  oaks  in 
one  of  the  oldest  established  woods  in  the  neighbourhood — 
certainly  not  in  any  of  the  other  oak  woods  of  the  vicinity. 

Lecaniiim  ciliatum  (Douglas). — In  searching  for  Asterolecanium 
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variolosum  in  tbe  lower  portion  of  the  same  wood  mentioned 
above,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  a  few  specimens  of  this 
insect,  thereby  extending  its  range  very  considerably. 

Phi/soker7ncs  ahietis  (Geoff.). — I  have  previously  searched  for 
this  insect  for  several  vears  w'ithout  success.  This  vear,  when 
once  I  had  discovered  how  it  feeds,  I  have  found  it  almost 
everywhere  on  spruce.  Yorks  :  Marton,  Ayton,  Nunthorpe. 
Durham :  Wolsingham  in  an  isolated  spruce  wood  at  over 
1000  ft.  Northumberland :  Haydon  Bridge  and  up  the  West 
Allen  as  far  as  Whitfield,  not  ascending  further  in  spite  of  the 
number  of  suitable  woods. 

Dactylopius  hlhernicus  (Newst.). — Sparingly  in  the  saltmarsh 
at  Greatham  in  Easter  week. 

Eriococcits  devoniensis  (Green). — Found  not  uncommonly 
wherever  deliberately  searched  for  on  Erica  tetralix  on  the 
Cleveland  Moors. 

Fonscolomhia  fraxxni  (Kalt.)- — In  abundance  on  a  single 
isolated  ash  in  a  field  a  few  miles  from  Middlesbrough  and  in 
a  wood  near  Nunthorpe  ;  is  quite  common,  although  local,  in 
S.E.  Durham. 

Ortheziolavejdovskyi  (Sulc). — Beforel  knew  about  this  species 
I  had  taken  it,  and  had  referred  to  it  in  my  list  of  "  Coccidae  of 
North  Yorks  and  Durham  "  as  a  new  species.  It  occurs  both  in 
Durham  and  in  Cleveland.  I  got  it  in  Durham,  near  Lamesley, 
on  oak  roots  exposed  by  overturning  a  huge  boulder  when  I  was 
in  search  of  spiders  and  other  arachnids.  In  Cleveland  I  got  it 
on  Great  Ayton  Moor ;  under  what  circumstances  I  cannot  at 
present  recall. 

Ortliezia  cataphracta  (Shaw). — Practically  everywhere  in  all 
three  districts  ascending  to  the  highest  points  examined,  but  not 
yet  found  at  sea  level.  Prefers  Sphagnum  and  Polytrichum,  but 
almost  as  common  in  dead  leaves,  bases  of  rushes,  grass,  etc. 

Orthezia  urtic.ce  (L.). — I  discovered  th.is  insect  in  immense 
quantities  in  Greatham  Saltmarsh,  in  Durham,  in  September. 
It  occurred  in  all  stages  on  thrift  {Armeria  maritima),  sea 
lavender  {Statice  limoiiium),  and  grass  in  places  covered  by  the 
sea  at  high  tide  ;  not  seen  elsewhere.  [Since  w^riting  this  I  have 
found  the  curious  winged  male  in  swarms  on  various  plants  in 
the  marsh  ;  it  is  only  to  be  found  for  a  few  days.] 

NeivUeadia  floccosa  (De  Geer). — Almost  as  abundant  and  in 
the  same  places  as  Orthezia  cataphracta,  but  apparently  preferring 
the  drier  spots  I  find  it  on  heather  on  Eston  Moor  (Yorks).  In 
Durham,  on  what  fifty  years  ago  was  Beamish  Moor,  although 
heather,  Sphagnum,  Polytrlchumoxe  practically  gone  and  the  moor 
almost  a  mere  name.  I  find  it  on  honeysuckle  roots,  for  honey- 
suckle appears  to  be  invading  the  uncultivated  parts,  and,  with 
the  sycamore,  has  obtained  a  firm  hold. 
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AlEYRODIDiE. 

Aleurochiton  aceris  (Geoff.). — In  great  numbers  at  Gunnergate, 
near  Middlesbrough,  on  maple. 

Aleyrodes  lonicerce  (Walker). — In  huge  quantities  at  Birtley, 
Durham,  and  in  much  less  numbers  nearStainton  andNunthorpe, 
Yorks,  on  honeysuckle. 

Aleyrodes  proUtella  (L.). — Eare  at  Great  Ayton. 

Aleyrodes  rubicola  (Douglas). — Certainly  not  rare,  but  local 
near  Birtley. 

Aleyrodes  brassica  (Walker). — Formerly  at  Birtley  common  ; 
not  seen  recently. 

Asterochiton  vaporariorum  (Westwood). — Taken  by  my  friend 
Mr.  Chas.  Eobson  very  plentifully  on  tomatoes,  in  South 
Northumberland. 


A  PUZZLE  IN  THE  NOMENCLATURE  OF  THE  HYMEN- 
OPTEEOUS  FAMILY  STEPHANID.E,  Leach. 

By  E.  a.  Elliott,  F.E.S  ,  F.Z.S. 

I  SHALL  be  glad  of  a  solution  of  the  following  puzzle. 

The  genus  Foenatopus  was  erected  by  Smith  ('  Journ.  Proc.  Lin. 
Soc'  V,  p.  58, 1861),  and  a  species,  ruficeps,  described.  In  1887, 
Cameron  ('  Biol.  Cent.  Amer.'  Hym.  i,  p.  420)  described  Megisckus 
ruficeps,  and  finally,  in  1904,  Saussure  ('  Mission  Pavie,'  iii, 
p.  201)  describes  another  Megischus  ruficeps.  Megischus  is  an 
acknowledged  synonym  of  Stephanus. 

In  1889,  Schletterer  in  his  Monograph  on  the  genus  Stephanus 
{'  Berl.  Ent.  Zeit.'  xxxiii)  states  that,  since  the  genus  Foenatopus 
was  withdrawn  as  synonymous  with  Stephanus,  the  name  ruficeps 
is  preoccupied  by  Smith,  and  he  renames  Cameron's  species, 
capitatus.  In  the  same  monograph  he  makes  Smith's  ruficeps 
synonymous  with  Stephanus  indicus,  Westw.  (1841).  Further, 
W.  A.  Schulz  ('Berl.  Ent.  Zeit.'  li,  p.  322)  renames  Saussure's 
ruficeps,  on  the  ground  of  the  name  being  preoccupied  by 
Cameron  !     He  calls  it  Saussurei. 

The  genus  Stephanus  has  since  been  subdivided.  Foenatopus 
has  been  rightly  revived,  but  F.  ruficeps,  Smith,  falls,  being  a 
synonym  of  Foenat.  indicus,  Westw. 

Meg.  ruficeps.  Cam.  =  capitatus,  S-^hlett,  appears  to  be  a 
Parastephanellus  or  Hemiatephanus,  while  Meg.  ruficeps  Sauss.  = 
Saussurei  Schulz,  is  a  genuine  Stephanus. 

What  are  the  correct  names  of  the  two  latter  species  ? 

16,  Belsize  Grove,  N.W.  :  April  24th,  1910. 

[Mr.  Ernest  Elliott  has  been  so  good  as  to  request  my  opinion 
touching  the  above  matter.     I  have  no  doubt  Sir  Edward  Coke 
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would  have  said — if  Sir  Francis  Bacon  or  Thomas  Tusser,  gent., 
had  consulted  him  upon  a  similar  point — that  there  emerge 
three  good  species  thus  : 

(1)  Fcenatopus  {Stcphanus)  indicus,  Westw.  1841  =  F.  ruficeps, 
Smith,  1861. 

(2)  Parastephanellus  (Megischus)  rvficeps.  Cam.  1887  {nee 
Smith)  =  capitatHs,  Schlet.  1889. 

(3)  Stephaiius  (Megisclnis)  rujiceps,  Sauss.  1904  [nee  Cam.) 
=  saussurei,  Schul. 

N.B. — The  second  species  may  or  may  not  be  includible  in  the 
subgenus  Hemistephanus  of  Parastephanellus :  the  question  is 
not  put. 

Claude  Morley. 

Monks'  Soham  House,  Suffolk :  April  25th,  1916.] 


NOTES  ON  SOME  SPEING  AND  AUTUMN  BUTTERFLIES 
OF  CANNES  AND  THE  NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

By  H.  Rowland-Brown,  M.A.,  F.E.S. 

(Continued  from  p.  152.) 

Papilionid.e. 

[In  the  '  Naturalista  Siciliano,'  Anno  v.  1886,  under  date 
*'  Cannes,  June  23rd,  18S6,"  Milhere  published  a  note  on  the 
occurrence  in  June,  1883,  of  Papilio  (Euphocades)  troilus, 
P.  {IpJuclides)  ajax,  and  P.  cingras,  Cramer,  in  a  sheltered 
valley  close  to  the  port  of  Monaco.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
they  had  been  introduced  by  an  American  timber  trader  unload- 
ing in  the  harbour.  Mr.  Floersheim,  in  his  interesting  account 
of  breeding  experiments  with  Papilionidte  in  Britain,  discusses 
the  chances  of  acclimatising  the  first-named  two  species  ('  Ento- 
mologist,' xlvii).  The  climate  and  the  flora  of  the  south  of 
France  suggest  that,  had  the  entomologists  responsible  for  the 
discovery  allowed  these  fine  Papilios  the  liberty  accorded  desirable 
aliens,  a  race  of  Papilionids  new  to  France  might  have  been 
added  to  the  already,  palasarctically  speaking,  rich  Papilionid 
fauna  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  ground  where  the  captures 
were  made  does  not  appear  to  have  been  re-visited  for  the 
purpose  in  subsequent  j-ears.  I  include  this  note  in  my  remarks 
on  the  local  butterflies  as  Milliere's  account  in  the  '  Sicilian 
Naturalist '  has  not  received  the  same  measure  of  publicity 
from  later  French  authors  as  those  elsewhere  dealing  with 
immigrant  lepidoptera.  The  Milliere  separata,  from  which  I 
have  transcribed,  are  bound  up  with  a  number  of  others  now  in 
the  Library  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  London,  and  on 
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the  title   page   is  written:   "  M.  Stainton,  aifectueux  souvenir, 
Pierre  Milliere."] 

Thais  poli/xena,  var.  cassandra. — Mr.  Morris,  writing  on 
April  11th,  mentions  that  on  the  preceding  day  this  butterfly 
was  met  with  in  perfect  condition  in  the  direction  of  Mougins. 
It  is,  however,  one  of  the  species  liable  to  intermittent  scarcity, 
as  I  pointed  out  in  my  note  on  M.  cinxia,  etc.  {antea,  p.  12). 
The  supply  of  the  food-plant,  Ari.ttolochia  rotunda,  being  limited,, 
overproduction  means  a  food  famine  for  the  larvfe,  and  disastrous 
results  the  following  year  for  the  race.  I  have  never  seen  typical 
polyxena  from  the  South  of  France,  but  there  is  evidently  a  form 
intermediate  between  it  and  the  var.  cassandra,  as  Mr.  Morris  has 
observed  something  of  the  kind  in  certain  localities  where  it 
occurs.     He  also  reports  the  ab.  ochracea. 

T.  rumina,  var.  medesicaste. — Apparently  less  persecuted  by 
dealers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cannes  than  elsewhere,  especially 
at  Digne,  where  it  has  disappeared  from  many  of  its  former 
haunts  owing  to  ruthless  over-collecting  of  the  larv*  for  chance 
ab.  honnoratii.  I  remember  some  years  ago  an  individual,  in  the 
garb  of  Adam  before  the  Fall,  emerging  from  the  bucketful  of 
warm  water  which  in  summer  does  duty  for  the  river  descending 
from  the  Dourbes  where  it  joins  the  Eaux  Thermales  just  outside 
the  town,  to  inform  me  that  I  was  actually  on  the  spot  where  the 
last  honnoratii  had  been  bagged  that  season.  He  was  not  an 
entomologist,  but  was  well  up  in  the  current  prices  of  the  Digne 
speciality. 

Eachloe  ausonia  {belia,  auct.)  gen.  rem.  matutia,  Turati,  and 
gen.  cest.  taratii  (ausdnia,  auct.)  Eothsch. — Both  common.  The 
change  of  nomenclature  is  discussed  in  my  review  of  Lord 
Rothschild's  paper  in  the  '  Novitates  Zoologicse,'  xxi  (1914) 
('Entomologist,'  xlviii,  pp.  152-153),  and  the  Cannes  forms 
would  be  those  described  as  "occurring  along  the  Eiviera  to- 
Genoa."  The  Euchloe  we  have  known  for  many  years  as- 
eupheno,  L.,  is  actually  belia,  L.  =  ausonia,  Hb. 

E.  euphendides. — Enjoys  the  beautiful  popular  name  of 
"  Aurore  de  Provence,"  and  rightly  deserves  it.  I  have  taken  it 
from  the  sea  level  in  April  to  as  high  as  above  St.  Martin- 
Vesubie  (about  3110  ft.)  at  the  latter  end  of  July,  and  early  in 
July  in  the  Eastern  Pyrenees  up  to  5000  ft.  Mr.  Elwes 
(*  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.*'  1887,  p.  389)  says  that  he  is  almost 
positive  that  he  saw  it  at  the  Povt  d'Espagne  at  7000  ft. 
Mrs.  Nicholl  also  met  with  it  on  Mont  Genevre,  Hautes-Alpes, 
above  5000  ft.,  all  of  which  records  are  noteworthy  as  showing 
the  wide  vertical  distribution  of  what  is  regarded  as  essentially  a 
southern  and  low  level  species. 

Leptidia  duponcheli. — Eare.  Mr.  Morris  says  that  he  was 
very  pleased  to  take  it  this  year  for  the  second  time  during 
seven  years'  collecting  in  the  same  locality,  a  few  miles  from 
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Car.nes,  where  Mr.  Tucker  took  a  single  female  example  in  1913. 
It  does  not  appear  in  Milliere's  Catalogue  until  the  second 
Supplement,  and  then  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Coulonfor  Monaco 
only  in  June,  which  date  would  in  an  ordinary  season  be  late  at 
so  low  at  elevation.  The  distinguishing  characters  of  the  gen. 
<est.  var.  cestiralis,  Bellier,  are  admirably  set  out  by  Mr.  W.  G. 
Sheldon  in  his  paper  on  "  Var.  Estiva  at  Digne  "  ('  Ent.  Record,' 
xxiv  (1912)  pp.  148-150).  But  possibly,  when  he  wrote,  Mr. 
Sheldon  was  unaware  that  Bellier  de  la  Chavignerie  had  antici- 
pated by  many  years  Staudinger's  "  discovery  "  and  naming  of 
the  summer  duponcheli  {cp.  '  Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  France.'  1869, 
pp.  513-514,  and  '  Lepid.  Comparee,'  fasc.  iii,  p.  157). 
Curiously  enough  in  the  Catalogue  Bellier's  notice  of  the  type  is 
cited,  but  his  cestivalis  is  completely  ignored.  Bellier  followed 
Duponchel  in  giving  the  type  the  name  of  lathjjri,  but  anyone 
familiar  with  Duponchel's  excellent  figures  will  entertain  no 
shadow  of  doubt  that  lathyri,  Dup.,  is  not  the  lathyri  of  Hiibner's 
figuration— a  well-kuown  form  of  L.  sinajns.  There  seems, 
indeed,  no  good  reason  why  the  name  duponcheli,  Stgr.,  should 
not  fall  before  lathyri,  Dup.,  unless  it  was  specifically  occujiied 
at  the  time.  At  all  events,  cestiva,  Stgr.,  gives  way  to  cestivalis, 
Bellier. 

The  life  history  of  the  species  appears  never  to  have  Vteen 
worked  out,  though  Duponchel,  in  the  Supplement  of  his  w-ork 
on  Butterflies,  expresses  a  hope  that  M.  Fonscolombe,  of  Aix-en- 
Provence,  from  whom  the  original  examples  were  received,  would 
shortly  supply  the  details  for  the  later  published  '  Iconographie 
de^  Chenilles.'  Sand's  "  chenille  en  mai  sur  la  gesse-des-pres  " 
(=  Latliyrua  prntensis)  is  a  wild  guess  based  on  Duponchel's 
synonym  "  Papillon  de  la  Gesse,"  and  requires  eonnrmation  as 
badly  as  his  locality  for  the  species  in  Cantal— Murat,  June  20th 
('  Cat.  des  Lepids.  du  Berry  et  de  I'Auvergne,'  p.  3). 

Gonepteryx  rhamni. — Bare. 

G.  cleopatra.—  Mi\  Morris  suspects  a  partial  second  emer- 
gence in  the  late  autumn.  He  has  taken  fresh  examples,  male 
and  female,  as  late  as  October,  1913,  and  I  have  a  record  of  a 
male  in  good  order  observed  by  myself  between  Puget-Theniers 
and  St.  Andre  (de  Meouilles)  on  October  16th,  1902.  My  own 
idea  is  that  the  one  emergence,  which  begins  in  July,  is  spread 
out  over  some  months,  and  that  all  summer  and  autumn 
captures  in  the  Alpes-Maritimes  are  the  ofispring  of  the 
hybernated  individuals,  the  first  of  which  this  year,  1916,  a 
male,  was  seen  at  Le  Cannet  on  February  19th. 

Var.  (^  viafsiliensis,  Foulquier. — I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
why  Staudinger  identified  this  form  of  cleopatra,  described  by 
M.  G.  Foulquier  in  1879,  with  r/en.  cest.  italica,  Gerh.  (1882). 
Apart  from  a  breach  of  the  law  of  priority  in  nomenclature,  it 
looks  as  though  Staudinger  had  not  taken  the  precaution  to  read 
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the  original  author's  description:  "the  underside  of  all  the 
wings  very  decidedly  uniform  greenish  yellow,  instead  of  whitish 
green,  the  normal  colour."  Whereas  italica  is  described  in  the 
Catalogue  as  "  subtas  sulphiireus"  — underside  orange.  A 
comparison  of  the  Marseilles  massiliemis,  kindly  sent  me  by 
M.  Foulquier.  with  males  from  Albarracin  in  Miss  Fountaine's 
collection  and  my  own,  is  conclusive  that  massiliensis,  so  far  as 
it  varies  in  coloration  from  the  type,  is  at  least  as  deserving  of 
a  varietal  name  as  italica. 


NEW  SPECIES   OF   LEPIDOPTERA  FROM   FORMOSA. 

By  a.  E.  Wileman  and  Richard  South. 

Arctiad.e. 

NOLIN^E. 

Celania  kanshireiens'is,  sp.  n. 

?  .  Fore  wings  greyish  white,  powdered  with  ochreous  brown 
and  freckled  with  darker  on  basal  and  terminal  areas  ;  an  inwardly 
blackish  hne  on  outer  edge  of  basal  area,  and  a  blackish  sinuous  line 
limits  the  terminal  area  ;  fringes  grey,  paler  at  base.  Hind  wings 
whitish,  suffused  with  ochreous  brown  towards  termen.  Under  side 
whitish  freckled  with  brownish,  a  blackish  mark  about  middle  of 
costal  area. 

Expanse,  20  millim. 

Collection  number,  1279. 

A  female  specimen  from  Kanshirei  (1000  feet),  April  9th,  1908. 

Nola  taiwana,  sp.  n. 

$  ■  Antenna  ciliated.  Fore  wings  greyish  white,  faintly  clouded 
with  brownish  ;  antemedial  line  black,  curved;  postmedial  line  black, 
serrate,  inwardly  obhque ;  terminal  dots  black,  on  the  veins.  Hind 
wings  whiter  than  the  fore  wings,  and  rather  silky. 

?  .  Whitish  with  brownish  grey,  cloud-like  fascia  between  the 
transverse  black  lines;  a  short  black  streak  from  the  base  near  costa; 
terminal  area  clouded  with  brownish  grey,  some  black  dashes  on  the 
veins  between  postmedial  and  termen.     Hind  wings  as  in  the  male. 

Expanse,  27  millim. 

Collection  numbers,  242b,  1276. 

One  example  of  each  sex  from  Rantaizan  (7500  feet).  May, 
1909,  and  a  female  from  Arizan  (7300  feet),  August  20th,  1908. 
Somewhat  resembles  N.  major,  Hampson. 

Neeugoa,  gen.  n. 
Proboscis  developed.     Palpi  upturned,  ascending   to  just  above 
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vertex  of  head.  Tibias  (hind)  spurs  long.  Fore  wings  rather  narrow, 
costa  shghtly  arched,  termen  ahnost  straight,  apex  blunt,  tornus 
rounded ;  vein  3  from  before  angle,  4  and  5  from  lower  angle,  8  and  9 
stalked.  Hind  wings :  vein  3  from  middle  of  cell,  3  from  near  angle, 
4  and  5  from  lower  angle,  6  and  7  from  upper  angle,  8  from  just  before 
the  middle  of  cell. 

Type,  N.  kanshireiensis,  sp.  n. 

Neeugoa  kansJdreiensiSf  sp.  n. 

^ .  Fore  wings  pale  grey-brown  faintly  suffused  with  darker, 
a  pale  dot  at  lower  angle  of  cell,  fringes  whitish.  Hind  wings  pale 
fuscous,  fringes  whitish.  Under  side  similar  to  above,  but  suffusion 
on  fore  wings  heavier. 

?  .     Eather  darker  on  fore  wings,  but  otherwise  as  in  the  male. 
Expanse,  20  millim.  <?  ,  23  millim.   $  . 

Collection  number,  693. 

One  example  of  each  sex  from  Kanshirei,  June  loth,  1906. 
Somewhat  similar  in  appearance  to   Asura  fidvimarginata , 
Hampson,  from  S.  India. 

NOCTUID^. 

Arclianara  striata,  sp.  n. 

^  .  Fore  wings  brown,  veins  streaked  with  darker  along  costal 
area,  a  dusky  streak  from  middle  of  the  base  expanding  towards 
termen  ;  postmedial  line  black,  slender,  wavy,  indistinct  towards 
dorsum  ;  reniform  stigma  pale,  outlined  in  dusky  ;  orbicular  pale, 
indistinct ;  terminal  dots  black,  quadrate,  placed  between  the  veins  ; 
fringes  pale  marked  with  darker.  Hind  wings  fuscous,  fringes  pale. 
Under  side  pale  brown  ;  fore  wings  streaked  with  dusky  along  the 
median  vein  and  branches,  discoidal  lunule  and  postmedial  line 
blackish ;  hind  wings  have  a  black  discoidal  spot  and  small  but 
distinct  black  marks  on  termen. 

Expanse,  40  millim. 

Collection  number,  1760. 

A  male  specimen  from  Rantaizan,  May  8th,  1909. 

Cerynea  arenacea,  sp.  n. 

^ .  Fore  wings  pale  ochreous  brown,  mottled  with  a  slightly 
darker  shade  ;  costa  edged  with  brownish,  interrupted  by  the  ground 
colour  towards  apex ;  a  black  dot  in  the  cell  and  two  black  dots  at 
end  of  the  cell ;  a  brownish  cloud  on  terminal  area  towards  apex ; 
terminal  dots  black  ;  fringes  paler.  Hind  wings  pale  ochreous  brown, 
discoidal  and  terminal  dots  black,  fringes  pale.  Under  side  similar 
to  upper  side. 

Expanse,  22  millim. 

Collection  number,  1391. 

A  male  specimen  from  Kanshirei,  May  3rd,  1908. 

Comes  nearest  to  C.  contentaria,  Walk. 
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Metacausta  (?)  punctiiinea,  sp.  n. 

?  .  Head  and  collar  dark  brown,  thorax  and  abdomen  greyer 
brown,  the  abdomen  sprinkled  with  whitish.  Fore  wings  greyish 
brown  sprinkled  with  whitish  ;  antemedial  line  black,  bluntly  angled 
below  costa,  interrupted,  edged  with  ochreous  brown ;  postmedial 
line  formed  of  black  points  edged  with  ochreous  brown ;  excurved  from 
costa  to  vein  2  ;  reniform  and  orbicular  stigmata  partly  outlined  in 
silvery  white ;  a  black  dot,  partly  white-edged,  in  the  lower  part  of  a 
brown  apical  spot ;  subterminal  line  indicated  by  dusky  marks  on  the 
veins ;  terminal  lunules  ochreous  brown,  with  black  dots  between 
veins.  Hind  wings  similar  to  fore  wings,  but  antemedial  line  is 
only  in  evidence  near  costa,  and  the  postmedial  line  is  biangulate  and 
not  curved.     Under  side  as  above,  but  darker  in  colour. 

Expanse,  25  millim. 

Collection  number,  264b. 

A  female  specimen  from  Kanshirei,  August  14tb,  1908. 

Avu/na  (?)  sordida,  sp.  n. 

(^ .  Fore  wings  brown,  striated  with  darker  and  sprinkled  with 
greyish  scales,  three  pale  dots  on  costa  near  apex ;  antemedial  and 
medial  lines  blackish,  almost  parallel;  postmedial  line  dusky  and 
diffuse,  parallel  with  termen ;  fringes  dark  brown.  Hind  wings 
fuscous,  without  marking  ;  fringes  darker  fuscous,  paler  at  tips. 
Under  side  greyish  with  slight  ochreous  tinge,  chiefly  on  apical 
area  of  fore  wings ;  without  marking  except  three  pale  costal  dots 
as  above. 

Expanse,  28  millim. 

Collection  number,  263. 

A  male  specimen  from  Takow  (plains),  August  13th,  1904. 

Hypercodia  ruhritincta,  sp.  n. 

c? .  Head  greyish  brown,  thorax  and  abdomen  pale  brown,  left 
of  abdomen  greyish  brown ;  antennae  ciliated.  Fore  w'ings  pale 
brown  with  a  pinkish  tinge,  terminal  area  faintly  clouded  with 
darker  ;  antemedial  line  indicated  by  black  dots  on  some  of  the 
veins ;  postmedial  line  black,  almost  straight,  most  distinct  towards 
dorsum,  where  it  is  outwardly  edged  with  pale  ochreous  brown;  a 
small  black  mark  edged  with  pale  brown  on  the  dorsum  between  the 
transverse  lines,  nearest  to  the  postmedial ;  terminal  line  dark  brown, 
fringes  pale  brown.  Hind  wings  pale  fuscous,  discoidal  dot  blackish ; 
terminal  line  dark  brown ;  fringes  pale  greyish,  ochreous  tinged  at 
their  base.  Under  side  pale  fuscous,  rather  glossy,  the  fore  wings 
suffused  with  blackish,  except  on  dorsal  area  and  the  termen  ;  a 
black  discoidal  dot  and  a  dusky  curved  transverse  line  on  the  hind 
wings. 

Expanse,  27  millim. 

Collection  number,  1727. 

A  male  specimen  from  Eantaizan,  May  6tb,  1909. 
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MicrcBsclms  (?)  terminipiincta,  sp.  n. 

(^ .  Whitish,  with  distinct  marks  on  termen.  Fore  wings 
powdered  with  brownish  ;  antemedial  and  postmedial  lines  indicated 
by  indistinct  brown  dots  ;  a  black  apical  streak  preceded  by  a  reddish 
brown  mark  on  costa ;  a  black  spot  on  termen  just  before  middle  ; 
terminal  line  blackish,  interrupted  :  fringes  whitish,  marked  with 
blackish  at  apex  and  before  middle.  Hind  wings  whitish,  clouded 
with  fuscous  towards  termen.  Under  side  of  fore  wings  fuscous, 
fringes  white,  marked  with  blackish  at  apex  and  before  middle. 
Hind  wings  as  above,  but  with  dusky  discoidal  mark. 

Expanse,  18  millim. 

Collection  number,  1299. 

A  male  specimen  from  Kansliirei,  July  18th,  1904. 

Ozarha  ochritincta,  sp.  n. 

(^ .  Antennse  ciliated  ;  head  and  thorax  white  tinged  with 
ochreous,  front  of  thorax  dark  brown.  Fore  wings  white,  ochreous 
tinged ;  antemedial  line  black,  wavy  ;  postmedial  line  black,  double, 
filled  in  with  white  broadly  before  dorsum,  outwardly  oblique  to 
vein  6,  thence  inwardly  oblique  to  dorsum  ;  stigmata  ochreous ; 
space  between  antemedial  and  postmedial  lines  greyish  ;  some  dusky 
clouds  spotted  with  black  on  terminal  area ;  terminal  line  black, 
interrupted.  Hind  wings  fuscous.  Under  side  white,  brown  tinged 
and  rather  shining  ;  basal  two-thirds  of  fore  wings,  except  on  dorsal 
area,  blackish  brown  ;  hind  wings  freckled  with  dark  brown,  discoidal 
dot  rather  darker. 

Expanse,  18  millim. 

Collection  number,  1323, 

A  male  specimen  from  Kansbirei,  July  12th,  1908. 

Lithacodia  suhcoenia,  sp.  n. 

Very  like  L.  coenia,  Swinhoe,*  from  which  it  may  be  separated  at 
once  by  the  dark,  almost  black,  hind  wings.  On  the  fore  wings  the 
transverse  lines  are  less  irregular  in  contour  and  less  clearly  defined, 
the  costal  patch  is  blacker  and  has  more  sharply  cut  edges,  and  the 
basal  area  is  uniform  in  colour  wuth  the  rest  of  the  wing. 

Expanse,  24  millim.  (^ ,  26  millim.  $  . 

Collection  number  missing. 

A  male  specimen  and  two  females  from  Kanshirei.  The 
male  taken  May  10th,  1908,  and  the  females  April,  1907,  and 
July,  1908. 

A  specimen,  also  from  Formosa  (Wileman),  is  in  the  British 
Museum. 

Selepa  (?)  striata,  sp.  n. 

$  .  Head  and  thorax  pale  brown,  the  latter  shaded  with  darker 
brown;    abdomen  brown,   paler  at  base.     Fore  wings  pale  brown, 

*  HampsoH,  '  Phalsenae,'  vol.  x,  p.  550,  Atlas,  pi.  clxv.  fig.  13  (1910). 
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clouded  with  purplish  brown  along  the  costal  area  ;  a  diffuse  purplish 
brown  streak  from  base  to  termen  below  apex;  terminal  and  dorsal 
areas  below  the  streak  purplish  brown  traversed  by  an  oblique  line 
of  the  ground  colour  ;  discoidal  dot  and  terminal  line  black,  the  latter 
dotted  with  pale  brown  at  ends  of  the  veins ;  fringes  pale  brown 
marked  with  darker.  Hind  wings  fuscous,  fringes  pale  brown. 
Expanse,  30  millim. 

Collection  number,  1424. 

A  female  specimen  from  Ivanshirei,  May  21st,  1908. 

(To  be  continued.) 


NOTES    ON   NEW    AND   LITTLE    KNOWN   BRITISH 

APHIDES. 

II. 
By  Feed.  Y.  Theobald,  M.A.,  F.E.S.,  etc. 

(Concluded  from  p.  149.) 

14.  Siphocoryne  alhoapiealis,  nov.  sp. 

Alate  viviparous  female. — Pale  yellow  ;  head  brown  to  black,  with 
a  dark  median  line  ;  eyes  and  stemmata  dark.  Thorax  with  dark 
brown  lobes,  scutum,  metanotum  and  a  dusky  pronotal  band. 
Abdomen  with  a  dark  dorsal  irregular  patch  behind,  sometimes 
showing  as  three  broad  irregular  bands,  two  dark  transverse  bars  in 
front  and  traces  of  two  behind  the  dark  patch  ;  four  to  five  obscure 
dusky  spots  on  each  side.  Cornicles  and  cauda  pale  yellow.  Antennae 
with  the  two  basal  segments  pale  brown  ;  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and 
base  of  sixth  dark  brown,  the  flagellum  white  to  creamy  white  or 
very  pale  brown.     The  third  segment  a  little  longer  than  the  fourth. 


Fig.  3. — Siphocoryr.e  alhoapiealis,  nov.  sp.  (alate  5  ). 

with  18-26  sensoria  over  its  whole  length  ;  fourth  and  fifth  equal, 
the  former  with  18-20  sensoria  over  its  whole  length ;  the  pale 
flagellum  longer  than  fourth  and  fifth  ;  the  fifth  with  1-3  sensoria 
and  the  normal  sub-apical  one.  Legs  pale  yellowish,  with  black 
apices  to  the  tibiae,  and  black  tarsi.  Proboscis  yellow,  dark  at  the  tip, 
not  reaching  the  second  pair  of  legs.  Wings  with  yellowish  insertions 
and  brown  veins. 

Length,  1-8  to  2  mm. 
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Food  Plant. — Malva  spp. 

Locality. — Wye,  Kent,  June  7tb,  1913. 

Described  from  several  alate  females.  It  is  easily  distin- 
guished by  tbe  pale  flagellum.  A  few  small  green  larva? 
surrounded  some  of  the  females.  It  bears  some  resemblance  to 
Koch's  Rhopalosiphum  staphi/lece,  but  can  be  distinguished  by 
having,  in  addition  to  the  white  apices  of  the  antennae,  four,  not 
five,  lateral  abdominal  spots,  and  no  dark  apices  to  the  femora. 

15.  Aphis  plantaginis,  Schrank. 

This  aphis,  described  by  Schrank  in  1801  ('  Fn.  Boica,'  ii, 
p.  106),  seems  to  be  widelj^  spread  over  England.  It  lives  on 
the  roots  and  leaves  of  all  plantains  {Plantago  spp.).  On 
October  3rd,  1915,  I  also  received  this  species  feeding  on  the 
roots  and  on  the  neck  of  carnations  just  above  ground  from 
Sheerness.  This  colony  contained  many  nymphse,  and  alatae 
appeared  from  October  10th  until  November  4th.  It  has  also 
been  found  in  the  umbels  of  Daucus  carrota  and  on  Viola  spp. 
and  Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum,  above  ground  and  on  the  roots 
of  Bellis  perennis,  Achillea  niillefulium,  A.  ptarmica.  I  have 
also  found  it  on  the  lower  leaves,  and  rarely  on  the  flower  stalks, 
of  Leontodon  taraxacum  and  on  the  roots  of  Lychnis  dicuna, 
Kumex  spp.,  and  parsnips.  It  is  largely  attended  by  ants,  and 
has  been  found  by  Donisthorpe,  Britton,  and  others  in  the  nests 
of  Lasius  niger,  L.Jiavus,  Formica  rufa,  F.  fiisca,  and  Myrmica 
ruginodis.  Recorded  from  Cambridge,  17,  v,  '88 ;  Kingston-on- 
Thames,  7,  vi,  '84 ;  Maidstone,  7,  ix,  '15 ;  Wye,  2,  ix,  '12,  2,  x, 
'15  (Theobald) ;  Bradgate  Park,  Leicestershire,  3,  v,  '09 ;  Kew 
Gardens,  24,  ii,  '10;  Rossbeigh,  co.  Kerry,  vi,  '02;  Weybridge, 
1,  X,  '10  (Donisthorpe)  ;  Wan  Fell,  Cumberland,  22,  ix,  '12 
(Britton).  The  oviparus  $  occurs  in  October,  and  was  found  in 
the  earth  with  ants,  who  look  after  the  black  ova.  This  ?  is 
greenish,  legs  with  femora,  apical  third  of  tibiae  and  all  the  tarsi 
of  fore  and  mid  legs  dark ;  hind  legs  all  dusky,  the  tibiae  broadly 
expanded,  narrower  near  apex,  with  many  sensoria  on  the  basal 
two-thirds.  Antennae  of  live  segments,  shorter  than  the  body, 
last  two  segments  dusky ;  third  the  longest,  nearly  as  long  as 
the  last  two ;  fourth  about  half  the  length  of  third  ;  fifth  with  a 
long  thin  nail,  rather  more  than  twice  the  length  of  the  basal 
portion.  Cornicles  dark  and  short,  about  the  same  length  as  the 
dark  cauda.     Anal  plate  dark.     Length  1*2  mm. 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  oviparous  female  has  been  described. 
The  male  I  have  never  seen. 

Fabricius'  Aphis  dauci  ('  Ent.  Syst.,'  iv,  p.  217,  33)  is 
synonymous.  Neither  Walker  nor  Buchton  recorded  it  from 
Britain. 
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IG.  Brachycolus  stellarics,  Hardy. 

This  Aphid  was  described  by  Hardy  as  Aphis  stellarice  in 
vol.  ii  of  the  '  North  British  Agriculturahst,'  p.  788,  and  later  as 
Aphis  hold.  Buckton  ('  Mono.  Brit.  Aph.'  ii,  p.  146)  created  a 
new  genus  for  it — Brachycolus — and  as  one  of  the  characters 
gives  "  Vertex  rather  flat,  frontal  tubercles  none."  He 
describes  only  the  apterous  viviparous  female.  Hardy  refers  to 
the  oviparous  females  on  the  terminal  shoots  of  Cerastiiun 
triviale  depositing  their  minute,  black,  oblong-oval  eggs.  The 
only  other  record  I  know  of  is  Schouteden's  ('  Mem.  d.  1.  Soc. 
Ent.  Belg.'  xii,  p.  iil2,  1906),  who  found  ic  on  Holciis,  Agrostis 
alba,  etc.,  at  Brussels  and  Petite-Espinette.  Van  der  Goot 
■('  Zur  Syst.  d.  Aphiden.  Overged.  u.  het.  Tijds.  v.  Ent.'  Ivi, 
p.  107,  1913)  refers  to  Buchton's  genus.  Specimens  were  sent  to 
Mr.  Eymer  Pvoberts  taken  by  Mr.  Western  at  Darwen  on  the 
Great  Stitchwort  (7th  December,  1915).  The  specimen,  the  only 
perfect  one,  sent  me  proved  to  be  an  oviparous  female.  This  stage 
answers  in  general  form  to  the  apterous  viviparous  female,  but  the 
iiead  is  not  as  Buchton  describes,  but  has  lateral  and  a  median 
swelling.  The  colour  noticed  by  Mr.  Piymer  Pioberts  was  green. 
The  antennas  are  as  Bachton  describes,  of  six  segments,  less 
than  half  the  length  of  the  narrow  body,  the  two  basal  segments 
small,  the  third  longer  than  the  fourth,  the  latter  and  the  fifth 
nearly  equal,  the  sixth  a  little  longer  than  the  third,  the  flagellum 
only  a  little  longer  than  the  basal  area.  Eyes  large, dark,  cauda 
fairly  prominent,  black,  spinose.  The  hind  tibiae  slightly  swollen, 
with  rather  long  hairs  on  one  side,  shorter  on  the  other,  and  a 
line  of  about  eleven  sensoria  on  one  side,  some  projecting  from 
the  surface.  The  specimen  contained  three  ova.  It  is  found 
on  Stellaria  holo&tea  and  S.  graminea,  on  which  "  it  is  found 
within  a  hollow  pod  fabricated  from  the  leaves,  each  side  of  the 
leaf  being  brought  together  above  to  form  a  canopy.  It  checks 
the  growth  in  such  a  manner  that  the  leaves  cluster  into  rigid 
tufts."  According  to  Hardy  it  migrates  to  Holcm  mollis,  where 
it  lives  in  a  similar  manner  and  returns  to  the  Caryophillacefe 
in  autumn.  This  genus  is  certainly  a  very  marked  one.  but  it 
shows  that  the  character  of  the  configuration  of  the  head  is  of  no 
valid  importance,  as  we  see  in  other  genera,  when  the  various 
stages  are  examined. 


"^o^ 


17.  Lachniella  nigrotuherculata,  Del  Guercio. 

This  marked  Lachnid  described  by  Del  Guercio,  '  Piedia,' v, 
p.  306,  Tav.  xvi,  figs.  186-194,  1908)  was  sent  me  by  Mr.  Pivmer 
Koberts  from  Bishop's  Wood,  Windermere.  A  single  alate  vivi- 
parous female  taken  with  others  on  Larix  leptolassa  on  June  14th, 
1914. 
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Del  Guercio  found  it  in  numbers  on  one  to  two-year-old 
shoots  of  Larix  in  the  Park  at  Pratoliuo  in  the  spring  of  1907. 
It  is  quite  distinct  from  any  others  seen  by  this  Italian  Aphi- 
dologist  and  is  certainly  not  Walker's  Larix  species.  I  record 
it  under  Del  Guercio's  generic  name. 


CONTRIBUTIONS    TO    OUR    KNOWLEDGE    OF    THE 
BRITISH    BRACONID^. 

No.    3. — MiCROGASTERIDiE. 

By  G,  T.  Lyle,  F.E.S. 

(Continued  from  p.  163.) 

Section  1. 

Shnulans,  sp.  nov. 

Black  ;  palpi  pale,  belly  at  base,  all  the  tibiae  and  fore  and  middle 
femora  testaceous  ;  hind  femora  testaceous  with  apices  above  dark  ; 
tarsi  pale  fuscous  ;  all  the  coxa?  black  or  blackish,  the  hind  pair  sub- 
rugulose  above.  Antenna3  of  the  female  as  long  as  the  body. 
Mesothorax  subrugulose,  almost  as  deeply  marked  as  the  first  and 
second  abdominal  segments  ;  scutellum  smoother  ;  metathorax  rather 
coarsely  rugulose  ;  wings  somewhat  clouded ;  stigma  and  nervures 
pale  fuscous  ;  first  segment  of  the  abdomen  truncate,  at  the  apex 
almost  as  broad  as  2,  narrowed  towards  base,  2  slightly  sborter 
than  3,  first  and  second  rugulose,  tlie  remainder  smooth  and 
shining  ;  spurs  of  the  hind  tibiie  shorter  than  half  the  metatarsus  ; 
terebra  shortly  exserted.     Length  2|  mm.,  expands  6  mm. 

Described  from  two  males  and  twelve  females. 

Cocoons  white,  woolly,  affixed  to  a  stem  of  grass  in  a  rather 
compact,  irregular  bunch  without  external  covering  (fig.  4). 
Differs  from  cow/estus  in  that  the  terebra  is  twice  as  long  and  the 
cocoons  totally  different ;  from  vcstalis  in  that  the  scutellum  is 
smoother,  terebra  longer,  and  ventral  valve  smaller  ;  from  rujicrus 
in  having  the  fore  coxae  dark  and  not  testaceous,  etc.  ;  and  from 
tetricus  in  that  the  terebra  is  longer,  third  abdominal  segment 
not  rugulose,  and  legs  much  lighter. 

During  the  first  week  in  July,  11)08, 1  found  a  hunch  of  some 
twenty  cocoons  firmly  attached  to  a  stout  stem  of  grass  some 
six  inches  above  the  ground;  from  these,  on  the  11th  of  the 
month,  I  obtained  imagines  of  a  species  which  I  at  first  took  to 
he  congestus,  though  I  could  not  account  for  the  difference  in  the 
cocoons ;  careful  examination,  however,  revealed  several  differ- 
ences in  structure,  etc.  I  have  never  met  with  the  species 
since. 

ENTO.M.  — august,    liJiG.  R 
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Writing  of  coufjesius,  Ebeinhard*  mentions  that  when  the 
insect  inhabits  larvai  of  Melitcea  the  cocoons  are  without  an 
external  covering.  It  seems  possible,  therefore,  tbat  he  was 
acquainted  with  shnvlans,  but  did  not  suspect  it  to  be  (iistinct 
from  congestus,  though,  judging  from  the  host,  he  mny  have  bad 
specimens  of  vestalis  before  him. 

Ruhecula,  Marsh. t 

A  robust  species,  seemingly  very  near  to  solitarius,  but 
differing  therefrom  in  having  infumated  wings.  A  solitary 
parasite  bred  from  young  larvae  oiHemarxs  fudformis,  August  1st, 
1903,  and  July  18th,  1911  ;  also  bred  August  8th,  1911— in  this 
case  I  found  the  cocoon  attached  to  a  cabbage-leaf.  Bignell 
bred  two  from  small  larvae  of  Fieris  rapce.l  The  larva  of  this 
parasite  completes  its  metamorphosis  within  the  cocoon  in  a 
period  of  seven  or  eight  days.  The  cocoon  is  pale  cream  colour 
smooth,  and  somew'hat  wrinkled  longitudinally  ;  it  is  firmly 
affixed  to  a  leaf  of  the  food  plant.  I  have  known  the  host  larva 
{H.  fudformis)  to  remain  by  the  side  of  the  cocoon,  living  but 
moribund,  until  some  days  after  the  emergence  of  the  imago  of 
the  parasite. 

Prcepotens,  Hal.§ 

A  rather  large  species,  distinguished  by  the  short  antennae 
of  the  female  (shorter  than  the  body)  and  subexserted  terebra 
and  ventral  valve.     Length  2i-o|  mm.,  expands  6-8  mm. 

In  1835  Haliday  described  the  species  as  prccpoUns,  and,  in 
1837,  Wesmael,  as  hrevicomis.W  We  must,  therefore,  accept 
Haliday's  name,  though  that  given  by  Wesmael  seems  to  fit  the 
species  the  better.  Marshall  appears  to  have  confused  it  with 
sariceus,  Nees,  owing  probably  to  an  unfortunate  error  made  by 
Keinhard  (see  mider  junipcratce).  Haliday  knew  only  the  female, 
his  description  being  as  follows : 

"  Thorace  subtillissime  puactulato ;  tibiis  ferrugineis,  posticis 
apice  fuscis  ;  alis  limpidis  ;  aculeo  perbrevi.  M.  glomerato  major  et 
adhuc  robustior,  anteunis  brevibus  crassioribus  ;  palporum  et  pedum 
coloris  fere  quales  M.  mtricato,  luetiorcs  modo ;  alie  latte  apice 
rotundatae  (uti  M.  glomerato),  limpida3,  stigmate  crasso  nigro-ferru- 
gineo,  uervis  disci  nonnullis  ut  in  illo  iuterrupte  ferrugineis,  reliquis 
decoloribus,  cosfca  interius  llavicaute ;  ■  squamulaj  nigrae ;  thorax 
nitidus  subtilissime  puactulatus ;  scutellum  Iteve ;  metathorax 
brevissimus  puuctato-reticulatus ;  segmeuta  2  anteriora  ut  in . 
sequentibus  latitudine  sabaequalia,  acicuiata  ;  aculeus  magis  exertus 

quam  illis." 

*  '  Eerl.  eiit.  Zeit.,'  1880,  \>.  369. 
t  'Trans.  Entom.  Soc.,'  1885,  p.  175. 
X  '  Trans.  Dev.  Ass.,'  xxxiii,  p.  (370. 
§  '  Ent.  Mag.,'  ii,  p.  252. 
]|  '  Nouv.  Mom.  Ac.  Brux.,'  181)7,  p.  50. 
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The  first  and  second  abdominal  sefi;raents  are  ru<::;ulose,  and 
there  are  generally  some  scattered  punctures  on  the  third. 

The  male  does  not  differ  in  colouring  or  sculpture  from  the 
female  :  the  antennae,  however,  are  as  long  as  the  body. 

A  solitary  parasite  having,  it  would  appear,  a  partiality  for 
larvffi  of  the  genus  Eupithrcin. 

The  cocoon  is  a  pale,  dull,  orange  colour,  almost  smooth  and 
slightly  wrinkled  ;  it  is  found  firmly  attached  to  a  leaf  or  flower 
of  the  food  plant. 

In  Octol)er,  1914,  Major  Piobertson  gave  me  a  considerable 
number  of  the  cocoons  of  this  species,  the  makers  having  preyed 
upon  larvfe  of  EupitJiccia  e.rpalUdata  taken  by  liim  at  Chandlers 
Ford.  One  imago  emerged  on  November  11th,  four  on  Decem- 
ber 2nd,  the  remainder  appearing  between  March  9th  and 
April  28th,  1915.  I  have  also  bred  the  species  from  the  larva  of 
E.  naiuiia  (October  l7th,  191-1). 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Callophrys  avis  at  Cannes. — In  his  notes  on  this  species  in  the 
current  number  of  the  '  Entomologist '  (1916,  p.  151),  Mr.  Rowland- 
Brown  refers  to  ray  papers  of  1910  and  1912,  and  quotes  them 
correctly,  but  almost  implies  that  I  include  Cannes  with  Hyeres  as 
not  furnishing  Coriaria  myrtifolia.  This  plant,  however,  is,  accord- 
ing to  my  observations,  and  as  stated  in  my  1912  paper,  abundant  at 
Cannes  (or  was),  and  I  thought  C.  avis  ought  to  occur  there,  but 
expressed  my  belief  that  nevertheless  it  did  not,  because  it  had 
never  attracted  any  attention  there  ;  although  Milliere,  Constant  and 
many  less  notable  entomologists  had  worked  there.  I  had  spent 
several  spring  seasons  at  Cannes  and  ought  myself  to  have  seen  it,  if 
there.  Mr.  Rowland-Brown's  note  is  the  first  I  have  seen  reporting 
the  butterfly  asoccurring  at  Cannes  ;  yet  he  quotes  two  authorities 
for  it,  but  without  any  further  details.  My  not  knowing  of  the 
Gieseking  collection  may  be  due  to  my  not  having  visited  Cannes  for, 
now,  a  good  many  years,  but  I  am  probably  not  alone  in  this  ignor- 
ance. I  should  feel  pleased  if  Mr.  Rowland-Brown  would  tell  us  about 
it,  and  especially  the  data  it  supplies  as  to  C.  avis.  Mr.  Morris's 
observations,  as  being,  I  suppose,  more  recent  and  more  fully  and 
carefully  made,  it  would  also  he  very  desirable  to  have  on  record.  It 
would  appear  that  my  belief  that  C.  avis  does  not  occur  at  Cannes 
was  erroneous,  I  think,  it  is  obvious  that  I  ought  to  have  applied  to 
this  locality  and  the  various  entomologists  that  have  collected  there, 
the  same  views  with  which  I  began  my  paper  in  1910,  as  to  this  very 
distinct  and  widely  spread,  if  vei'y  local,  butterfly  having  so  long 
escaped  notice. — H.  Chapman  ;  Betula,  Reigate,  July,  1916. 

Note  on  Dr.  Chapman's  Remarks  upon  Callophrys  avis  at 
Cannes. — Certainly  I  assumed  from  Dr.  Chapman's  remarks  on  the 
food  plant  of  Callophrys  avis  that  he  considered  Arbutus,  and  not 
Coriaria  myrtifolia,  to  be  the  food  plant  of  the  species  on  the  Riviera. 
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Commenting  on  a  letter  on  the  subject  from  Mr.  Powell  of  Hyeres 
(ojh  cit.,  p.  411),  he  writes  :  "  This  seems  to  give  the  required  con- 
firmation to  the  conclusion  I  drew  from  my  observations  that  the 
food  plant  of  C.  avis  on  the  Biviera  is  Arhutus."  I  conjecture, 
judging  by  Milliere's  exploits  in  the  matter  of  identification  of  butter- 
flies, that  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  separate  C.  avis  and  C.  rnbi, 
while  I  am  doubtful  whether  even  Constant  would  have  been  naore 
successful,  after  seeing  certain  species  named  by  him  in  the  collection 
of  a  French  entomologist  which  I  looked  over  some  years  ago. 
Indeed,  before  Dr.  Chapman  brought  bis  patient  scientific  methods  to 
bear  on  the  bionomics  of  this  and  other  lepidoptera,  no  one  I  believe 
since  Eambur  would  have  had  the  skill  to  detect  by  superficial 
differences  only  the  specific  characters  of  the  two,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  Eambur  ever  collected  on  the  ground  w'here  they  are  both  known 
to  occur  to-day,  unless  C.  avis  turns  up  at  Montpellier.  With 
regard  to  the  Gieseking  collections,  my  information  is  drawn  wholly 
from  Mr.  Morris's  account  thereof,  and  the  species  therein  which  were 
on  view  at  the  sale.  The  younger  Gieseking,  I  believe,  preferred  to 
put  the  Alps  between  himself  and  Cannes  when  war  was  declared  ; 
his  father  remained,  and,  as  I  understand,  his  property,  the  collections 
included,  was  sequestered  and  sold  by  order  of  the  Court  in  March 
last.  I  see  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt  that  Gieseking's  C.  avis  were 
taken  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cannes  as  defined  in  the  opening 
paragraph  of  my  paper,  or  that  Mr.  Morris  has  properly  identified  the 
captures  recorded  by  him  in  the  list  of  local  butterflies  with  which  he 
has  been  good  enough  to  supply  me  for  the  basis  of  my  notes.  Mr. 
Morris  is  famihar  with  the  localities  where  Gieseking  worked,  and 
has  profited  by  the  knowledge  to  some  extent  to  get  together  a 
representative  collection  of  the  regional  lepidoptera  also. — H. 
Eowland-Beown  ;  Harrow  Weald,  July  13th,  1916. 

Larval  Stage  of  Hepialus  humuli. — There  appears  to  be 
considerable  uncertainty  as  regards  the  duration  of  the  larval 
stage  of  this  insect.  Mr.  Hellins  (in  Buckler's  '  Larvre  ')  "  inclines  to 
think  that  0}ie  year  would  suffice  for  the  whole  life  of  this  species." 
Barrett  appears  to  adopt  the  same  view.  L.  W.  Newman  in  his 
text-book  gives  the  larval  stage  as  from  July  to  the  following  May. 
In  July,  1914,  I  captured  in  the  Shetland  Isles  a  female,  which  gave 
me  a  number  of  ova.  These  hatched  on  August  14th,  and  I  placed 
the  young  larva?  on  some  potted-up  plants  of  dock.  As  July,  1915, 
passed  and  no  insects  appeared,  I  turned  out  the  pot,  to  find  the 
larvse  still  small — certainly  not  more  than  half  grown.  In  October 
I  again  inspected  the  larva?,  which  were  then  evidently  approaching 
full  growth.  About  the  middle  of  April  this  year  I  again  looked  at 
them.  They  were  full  grown  and  one  apparently  preparing  to 
pupate.  The  first  insect  emerged  on  June  23rd.  This  settles  the 
point  then  that,  so  far  at  all  events  as  the  Shetland  variety  is 
concerned,  the  larval  stage  occupies  nearly  two  whole  years. — 
Percy  C.  Eeid  ;  Feering  Bury,  Kelvedon. 

Vanessa  antiopa  in  Scotland. — On  April  29th  last,  when  my 
son  and  I  were  cycling  in  from  Bearsden,  near  Glasgow,  he  called 
my  attention  to  a  large  butterfly  which  flew  over  us  across  the 
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road.  Dismountincj,  we  saw  it  fly  over  into  a  field  bj'  the  roadside 
and  settle  on  a  brick  which  was  lying  by  the  side  of  an  inner  fence. 
To  my  surprise  I  saw  that  it  was  a  large  specimen  of  V.  antiopa. 
It  remained  where  it  settled  with  its  wings  spread  out,  basking  in 
the  sunshine,  which  was  very  hot,  it  being  about  12.15  p.m.,  and  I 
climbed  the  palings  and  went  round  so  as  to  get  to  it  from  the 
other  side  to  the  sun.  It  allowed  me  to  get  quite  close.  Unfor- 
tunately I  had  nothing  but  my  cap  to  try  and  capture  it  with,  and 
I  got  almost  above  it,  but,  being  over  anxious,  I  struck  too  soon,  and 
it  rose  at  a  sharp  angle  a  few  inches  from  my  cap.  The  butterfly 
went  over  the  road  again  into  a  private  garden,  where  I  followed 
as  quickly  as  possible,  but  did  not  see  it  again,  there  being  a 
number  of  trees  around  the  grounds.  We  hung  about  for  some 
time,  and  also  visited  the  spot  next  day  in  the  hope  of  seeing  it 
again,  but  with  no  success.  It  was  a  very  large  specimen,  lai'ger 
than  those  I  have  in  my  collection  (which  were  purchased).  The 
border  was  very  wide  and  very  white.  The  blue  spots  were  hardly 
noticeable.  I  was  close  enough  to  see  that  its  fore  wings  were 
worn  in  some  parts,  the  veins  showing  almost  bare  here  and  there  ; 
otherwise  the  colouring  was  very  rich  and  good.  Is  this  not  rather 
unusual  for  antiopa  to  be  encountered  so  far  north  ?  Though  my 
friend  Mr.  J.  J.  F.  X.  King  informs  me  he  has  seen  a  specimen 
in  Shetland. — ^YM.  A.  E.  Jex  Long;  13,  Hamilton  Crescent,  Partick, 
Glasgow. 

OviPOsiTioN  OF  Ceruea  fuecula. — Last  summer  (1915)  I  devoted 
a  good  deal  of  my  spare  time  looking  for  the  ova  of  Cerura  furcula 
in  Carmarthenshire,  and  found  them  in  every  instance  except  one 
on  the  underside  of  the  sallow  leaves  ;  as  this  is  contrary  to  what  is 
generally  stated  in  books,  I  looked  on  it  first  as  an  accident,  but 
eventually  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  insects  prefer  to  deposit 
their  ova  under  the  leaf,  although  they  are  not  so  particular  that  they 
will  not  lay  them  almost  anywhere.  Females  of  this  species  will  lay 
quantities  of  infertile  eggs  all  over  a  breeding  cage. — Frederick 
GiLLETT  (Major) ;  Sundridge,  Sevenoaks,  Kent. 

On  Rearing  Callimorpha  dominula. — It  may  interest  some  of 
your  readers  to  know  that  in  breeding  C.  domimda  this  year  I  found 
they  required  certain  treatment  to  bring  them  successfully  to  the 
imago  stage.  The  females  lay  very  freely  in  captivity;  the  larvae 
feed  up  well  on  nettle,  but  at  first  they  require  careful  counting 
when  the  food  plant  is  changed,  as  they  are  very  easily  overlooked. 
When  old  enough  to  be  put  into  a  breeding  cage,  some  dry  moss 
should  be  placed  on  the  floor,  as  they  like  to  hide  amongst  it.  About 
October  they  began  to  hibernate,  and  continued  in  that  state  until 
January  9th,  when  they  commenced  to  move  about.  They  took 
readily  to  dead  nettle,  and  continued  feeding  on  this  until  the 
common  nettle  was  available.  On  March  24th  they  began  to 
spin  up.  I  had  hardly  lost  a  single  larvae  up  to  this  date,  but 
as  the  weather  got  warmer  I  began  putting  them  in  the  sun- 
shine. This  I  found  they  did  not  hke,  and  as  the  sun  did  not 
make  up  for  the  warmth  they  had  had,  most  of  them  began 
to   shrivel   up   and   gave   up    feeding.     I    put   them    back   on   the 
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mantelpiece  over  t.ho  fire,  and  so  savod  the  lives  of  the  raajorit^^, 
and  found  it  was  necessary  to  keep  them  there  even  through  May, 
when  neaily  all  had  pupated.  The  second  point  to  remember  is 
that  the  pup;n  require  a  certain  amount  of  dampness.  Tliose  put 
in  a  box  came  out  more  or  less  crippled,  whereas  those  put  on  damp 
moss  under  a  glass  shade  were  all  perfect.— Feederick  Gillett 
(Major) ;  Shootiield  House,  Sundridge,  Sevenoaks,  Kent. 

Early  Emergence  of  Bomolocha  fontis  (ceassalis). — Pupae  of 
B.  crassalis,  from  lai'va^  which  I  fed  up  last  autumn,  and  which  had 
been  fully  exposed  all  through  the  winter  and  spring,  emerged  from 
May  28th  to  June  12th.  I  have  generally  taken  this  insect  in  a  wild 
state  eai'ly  in  July. — Percy  C.  Eeid  ;  Peering  Bury,  Kelvedon. 

Chrosis  littoralis.  Curt.,  at  Wanstead. — Insects  sometimes 
turn  up  in  the  most  unexpected  places ;  here  is  a  good  instance. 
Whilst  standing  in  the  garden,  in  the  dusk,  on  Midsummer  Day,  I 
noticed  a  small  tortrix  settle  on  the  underside  of  a  leaf,  and  upon 
boxing  it  I  thought  it  w^as  merely  one  of  the  lighter  forms  of  the 
common  holly  feeder,  Eudcmis  navana,  and  was  about  to  turn  it 
out  when  it  struck  me  that  June  24th  was  an  extremely  early  date 
to  find  it  in  the  perfect  state,  so  I  took  it  into  the  house  to  a 
brighter  light,  and  was  astonished  to  find  it  was  a  typical  specimen 
of  littoralis !  The  saltmarshes  are  a  good  many  miles  from  here,  so 
how  did  it  get  to  Wanstead  ?  The  next  day  I  noticed  some  thrift 
growing  in  a  neighbour's  garden,  and  upon  inquiry  I  found  that  tlie 
plants  were  bought  of  a  local  nurseryman  nine  or  ten  years  ago. 
Where  he  got  them  from  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  presumably  from 
the  presence  of  littoralis  they  came  from  the  Essex  salt  marshes. — 
A.  Thuenall  ;  Wanstead,  Essex,  June  29th,  191G. 

Ancxlis  upupana  and  Pammene  germaeana,  etc.,  in  the  New 
FoEEST. — I  secured  a  beautifully  fresh  specimen  of  A.  U'pu2^ana  on 
June  18th  last,  at  Holmsley,  in  the  New  Forest.  It  fell  from  a  birch 
tree  into  the  beating-tray.  Some  time  was  afterwards  spent  in  the 
examination  of  that  birch  tree,  and  others  around,  but  no  more 
upupana  were  obtained.  A  single  specimen  of  Pammene  germarana 
{jiuncticostana)  was  captured  on  the  edge  of  a  small  plantation 
between  Sandy  Down  and  the  Lymington  river,  but  nearer  the  latter. 
It  was  Hying  rather  high  when  netted.  Of  Steganoptyclia  ruhiginosana 
I  also  took  but  one  example.  This  was  flying  over  the  top  of  some 
young  pines  growing  on  Pound  Heath.  Tortricina  generally  were 
not  plentiful  in  June  last,  or  in  the  same  month  of  1915  ;  even  the 
usually  common  species  were  but  poorly  represented. — Richard 
South  ;  4,  Mapesbury  Court,  Brondesbury. 

Larv^  of  Polyploca  (Cymatophora)  ridens  in  the  New 
Forest. — In  June,  1915,  larvai  of  P.  ridens  were  fairly  plentiful  on 
oak  in  many  parts  of  the  forest,  but  last  June  these  larvae  fell  from 
nearly  every  oak  tree  to  which  one  applied  the  beating-stick.  In 
some  of  the  enclosures,  notably  at  Wilverley,  the  oaks  were  almost 
completely  denuded  of  foliage  by  the  commoner  spring  larvae,  but 
larvae  of  P.  ridens  were  obtained  from  the  lower  l)ranches  of  even 
these  devastated  trees. — Richard  South. 
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Tabanid^  in  the  New  Forest. — In  the  list  of  Diptera  given  in 
"  A  History  of  tlie  County  of  Hampshire  "  ('  Vict.  Hist.  Count,  of 
Engl.'),  thirteen  species  of  TabanidEe  are  enumerated.  So  far  I  have 
met  with  ton  of  them  (except  in  one  case  females  only)  in  the 
Brockenliurst  area.  In  June,  1915,  Hctmatopota  joluvtalis  was 
abundant  generallj',  whilst  Tabanus  bromius  and  T.  maculicornis 
were  very  common  locally,  chiefly  in  one  of  the  grass  rides  leading  to 
the  rhododendrons.  Last  June  very  few  species  of  either  of  the  three 
species  just  mentioned  were  seen,  but  Tharioplectes  tropicus  was 
plentiful  on  Pound  Heath,  and  T.  solstitialis  occasionally  put  in  an 
appearance.  A  few  Chrysops  ccBcutiens  were  noted,  and  a  male  of  this 
species  was  swept  from  Myrica  gale  on  boggy  ground  near  by. 
Atylotus  fulvus  was  not  encountered  last  June,  but  I  captured  one  or 
two  in  June  of  last  year  and  also  in  1914.  This  species,  and  also  G. 
ccecuticns  are  really  brilliant  insects  when  alive,  but  as  cabinet  species 
they  are  not  so  attractive. — Eichard  South. 

AcRONYCTA  ACERis  IN  ABERDEENSHIRE. — A  corroction. — In  the 
January  issue  of  the  '  Entomologist '  (vol.  xlix,  p.  22),  I  recorded 
Jl.  aceris  as  occurring  in  Aberdeenshire.  On  the  emergence  of  the 
moth  I  find  I  am  in  error,  and,  as  suggested  to  Mr.  South  by  an 
interested  correspondent  anent  the  record,  they  turn  out  to  be 
A.  leporina.  I  regret  that  I  did  not  make  a  greater  effort  to  have 
the  larvae  identified,  more  so  as  it  is  difficult,  locally,  to  get  anything 
off  the  beaten  track  properly  classified  ;  therefore,  I  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  rectifying  my  error. — G.  E.  Hartley  ;  12,  Union 
Grove,  Aberdeen,  N.B. 

Barathra  (Mamestra)  brassic^  and  Phlogophora  meticulosa 
LARV^  on  Delphinium. — About  the  middle  of  last  July  I  noticed 
several  larvae  of  two  species  of  lepidoptera  feeding  on  the  flowers  and 
green  seed  pods  of  delphinium.  On  emergence  these  proved  to  be  the 
above.  I  can  find  no  mention  of  this  as  a  food  plant  for  either. — 
Percy  C.  Eeid  ;  Kelvedon. 

Abundance  op  Spring  Lary^. — In  the  Epsom  and  Leatherhead 
districts,  the  oaks  at  the  end  of  May  were  almost  entirely  defoliated. 
T.  viridana  was  tlie  main  culprit,  but  C  bnimata  and  P.  pilosaria 
were  also  plentiful.  I  noticed  tlie  same  thing  round  Hatfield  to  the 
north  of  London,  but  strangely  enough,  in  Sherwood  Forest  nothing 
of  the  sort  was  noticeable. — Percy  C.  Eeid  ;  Feering  Bury, 
Kelvedon. 

A  Plague  of  Caterpillars. — In  a  note  on  this  subject  in  the 
July  number  of  the  '  Entomologist '  {antca,  p.  IGl),  Mr.  Merry  vv-eat her 
appears  to  assume  that  the  cessation  of  tlie  plague  was  directly  due 
to  the  spraying  of  the  trees ;  that  is,  that  had  the  trees  not  been 
sprayed  in  the  spring,  the  caterpillars  would  have  been  equally 
harmful  to  them  in  the  second  year.  This  is  a  point  on  which 
I  am  very  sceptical,  and  for  the  following  reasons.  Many  years  ago, 
in  my  most  active  collecting  days — I  should  fix  the  time  as  the  late 
sixties — the  oak  trees  in  a  large  portion  of  West  Wickham  Wood 
were  denuded  of  their  leaves,  and  at  the  end  of  May  were  practically 
as  bare  as  in  January.     The  depredators  were  chiefly  the  larvce  of 
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Hyhernia  marginaria  and  //.  defoliaria,  with  a  fair  number  of 
Oporabia  diUblata,  and  a  few  Noctuids,  but  in  the  following  spring 
the  oaks  were  just  as  green  as  ever  and  the  larvae  of  these  species 
unusually  scarce.  In  1877  I  was  at  Deal,  and  the  haw^thorn  hedges 
in  the  surrounding  neighbourhood,  and  the  sea-buckthorns  {Hivpophm 
rhavmoides)  on  the  sand-hills,  were  devastated  by  the  larvae  of 
Euproctis  chrysorrhaa.  I  was  not  able  to  visit  these  locaUties  again 
until  1881,  but  at  that  date  I  was  unable  to  find  a  single  larva  of 
the  species,  although  diligent  search  was  made.  Later,  the  horn- 
beams in  a  considerable  tract  of  Epping  Forest  were  leafless  owing 
to  the  ravages  of  Clicimatohia  hrumata,  and  in  this  case  some, 
although  slight  by  comparison,  damage  occurred  in  the  following 
spring,  but  that  was  the  last  of  it,  at  any  rate  for  the  time  being. 
Still  more  recently  the  larvte  of  Tortrix  viridana  so  punished  numbers 
of  the  oaks  in  Chattenden  Eoughs  that  they  had  the  appearance  of 
having  been  scorched.  The  species  is  always  a  common  one  there, 
but  in  the  next  spring  it  was  certainly  no  more  so  than  usual,  and 
was  no  noticeable  disfigurement  to  the  trees.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  in  these  cases  no  artificial  means  were  taken  to  check  the 
ravages  of  the  larva},  yet  they  all  died  down  to,  or  below,  normal 
numbers  very  rapidly. — Egbert  Adkin  ;  Eastbourne,  July  15th, 
1916. 

Sphinx  convolvuli  in  Sussex.— A  fine  specimen  of  S.  convolvidi 
was  caught  on  the  wing  at  Burgess  Hill,  Sussex,  on  July  12th  last. — 
F.  G.  S.  Bramwell  ;  1,  Dyke  Eoad  Drive,  Brighton. 

A  Spider's  Sagacity.— The  other  morning  while  waiting  for  a 
train  at  a  suburban  station  in  the  bright  sunshine,  I  felt  a  tickling 
sensation  on  my  face,  and,  putting  up  my  right  hand  to  brush  away 
the  cause  of  irritation,  I  caught  on  my  forefinger  a  shimmering  gauzy 
filament  at  the  end  of  which  swung  a  tiny  spider.  Out  of  curiosity  I 
held  it  up  on  a  level  with  my  head  and  the  insect  made  one  or  two 
ineffectual  attempts  to  reach  my  finger.  Apparently  realising  then 
that  this  means  of  escape  was  hopeless,  he  swung  inert  for  a  few 
seconds,  and  then  he  suddenly  shot  out  in  a  horizontal  direction, 
spinning  furiously  as  he  went.  This  continued  until  he  was  six  or 
nine  inches  from  my  finger,  when  another  gauzy  filament  was  rapidly 
dropped  downwards  at  almost  right  angles  to  the  first,  attaching 
itself  to  a  copy  of  the  '  Scotsman,'  which  was  projecting,  unlieeded 
by  its  owner,  from  under  my  left  arm,  and  the  clever  little  spider  then 
slid  down  to  what  was  comparatively  solid  ground  and  absolutely 
complete  safety,  for  who  could  then  have  had  the  heart  to  harm 
such  a  brilliant  little  logician  ? — W.  Saunders  ;  102,  Comiston  Eoad, 
Edinburgh. 


OBITUAKY. 


With  much  regret  we  have  to  record  the  death,  on  IMay  26th,  of 
Mr.  Frederick  Enock.    A  memoir  will  be  published  in  our  September 


issue. 
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AGRIADES     CORYDON,     Poda,     AND     DR.     VERITY'S 

DISCOVERY. 

By  W.  G.  Sheldon,  F.E.S. 

In  reference  to  Mr.  Rowland-Brown's  interesting  announce- 
ment of  Dr. Verity's  discovery  of  a  newLyctenid  allied  to  A.  cor ijdon, 
which  he  calls  A.  aragonensis,  I  understand  that  the  grounds  on 
which  Dr.  Verity  claims  the  new  species  are,  apart  from  "  certain 
superficial  and  organic  characters,"  that  A.  coi-i/don  is  a  single- 
brooded  species,  that  the  new  species,  which  in  certain  localities 
inhabits  the  same  ground  as  A.  corijdon,  has  two  emergences  in 
a  season  ;  and  that  the  single  emergence  of  the  one  is  inter- 
mediate in  date  between  the  two  emergences  of  the  other. 

If  this  is  the  case,  without  entering  into  the  question  of 
the  validity  of  the  new  species,  it  appears  certain  that  it  cannot' 
be  named  aragonensis. 

In  the  first  place  the  spelling  of  the  name  is  wrong  ;  Gerhard, 
in  giving  a  name  to  the  central  Spanish  form  of  A.  corydon,  spelt 
it  a^ragonensia,  and,  of  course,  whether  this  form  eventually  is 
found  to  be  a  variety  of  A.  corydon,  or  anything  else,  Gerhard's 
spelling  must  stand. 

In  the  second  place,  Gerhard's  specimens  were  brought  by 
Lederer  from  Spain ;  and  the  fact  that  certain  superficially 
similar  specimens  have  been  captured  in  the  South  of  France 
does  not,  if  there  are  two  species  involved,  necessarily  imply 
that  these  latter  are  identical  with  the  Spanish  examples  ;  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  Spanish  race  of  A.  var.  arragonensis 
in  any  locality  produces  more  than  one  brood,  and  there  is  the 
strongest  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  o?ily  one. 

The  matter  was  very  fully  gone  into  by  Tutt  in  the  last  volume 
issued  of  '  British  Butterflies,'  and  although  there  is  possibly  a 
second  brood  of  A.  corydon  in  Andalusia,  the  form  concerned 
would  be  var.  albicans,  and  not  var.  arragonensis.  The  sole 
reason  for  supposing  that  var.  albicans  may  have  a  second  brood 
is,  that  examples  have  been  recorded  as  early  as  April  25th,  and 
the  normal  time  of  emergence  seems  to  be  the  end  of  May  or 
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early  June.     Still,  even  in  Andalusia,  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
actual  evidence  exists  of  a  second  emergence. 

A.  var.  arragonensis  is,  I  believe,  confined  to  the  central  plateau 
of  Spain.  In  this  region  the  time  of  emergence  is  at  the  end 
of  July  and  in  early  August.  The  locality  which  most  of  the 
specimens  in  European  collections  of  this  form  came  from  is 
probably  Albarracin,  where  it  has  been  met  wdth  abundantly  by 
numerous  lepidopterists,  including  Miss  Fountaine,  Dr.  Chapman, 
Messrs.  Simes  and  Hoar,  and  the  present  writer,  always  at  the 
above-mentioned  time.  Moreover,  Mr.  A.  H.  Jones  and  myself 
were  at  Albarracin  from  May  13th  to  June  30th,  1913,  without 
seeing  a  trace  of  ^. var.  arragonensis,  although  we  were  almost  daily 
in  a  locality  that  would  produce  hundreds  of  examples  a  month 
after  we  left.  Messrs.  Simes  and  Hoar  also  were  at  Albarracin 
during  about  the  same  period  the  following  year  w'ithout  seeing 
a  trace  of  it.  Zapater,  who  lived  at  Albarracin  many  years,  and 
Korb,  who  collected  there  the  whole  of  several  seasons,  in  their 
Catalogue  speak  of  all  the  forms  of  A.  corydon  as  occurring  in 
July  and  August. 

Dr.  Verity  places  the  beautiful  form  of  A.  corydon,  var. 
hispana  amongst  the  varieties  of  that  species,  and  thus,  if  his 
diagnosis  is  right,  it  should  emerge  after  A.  var.  arragonensis,  but 
it  does  not ;  both  forms  emerge  in  the  Albarracin  Sierra  at 
practically  the  same  date,  though  I  am  inclined  to  think,  judging 
from  the  condition  of  the  series  captured  by  myself  in  1905,  that 
A.  var.  hispana  has  the  priority  by  a  few  days  or  a  week. 

A.  var.  hispana,  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  occurs  only  in  the 
x\lbarracin  Sierra,  usually  frequents  a  district  where  the  prevailing 
rocks  are  metamorphic,  whereas  A.  var.  arragonensis  frequents  a 
calcareous  strata.  In  certain  places,  however,  such  as  the  Guada- 
lavier  Gorge,  some  four  or  five  kilometers  below  Albarracin,  and  at 
Puerto  de  la  Losilla,  amongst  the  hills  three  or  four  kilometers 
from  the  same  town,  both  forms  occur  on  the  same  ground,  the 
former  rarely,  the  latter  abundantly  ;  where  this  mixing  of  forms 
takes  place,  and  only  there,  so  far  as  I  know,  intermediates  occur, 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  these  are  probably  the 
results  of  crossing  between  them. 

The  above  facts,  I  think,  show  that  (1)  A.  var.  arragonensis 
and  A.  var.  hispana  are  forms  of  one  species,  and  (2)  that  the 
name  arragonensis  cannot  be  applied  to  Dr.  Verity's  new  species 
in  the  event  of  it  being  eventually  proved  to  be  distinct. 

No  doubt  by  a  slip  of  the  pen  Mr.  Rowland-Brown,*  afc  the 
head  of  his  article,   writes  of  the  new  species  as  aragonensis, 
Verity.     This  should  read  arragonensis,  Gerhard. 
Youlegreave,  South  Croydon  ;  August  16tb,  1916. 

*  I  copied  Dr.  Verity's  description.     See  tabular  statement. — H.  E.-B. 
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NOTES  ON  SOME  SPRING  AND  AUTUMN  BUTTERFLIES 
OF  CANNES  AND  THE  NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

By  H.  Rowland-Brown,  M.A.,  F.E.S. 

(Concluded  from  p.  178.) 
NYMPHALIDiE. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  larger  Fritiilaries  have  hardly 
emerged  at  Cannes  before  the  middle  of  June  ;  but  the  following 
remarks  under  their  respective  headings  may  be  useful  in  com- 
paring the  dates  of  records  from  elsewhere. 

Dnjas  jJapJtia. — Mr.  Morris,  in  his  list  of  observations,  notes 
that  a  fine  male  flew  into  and  settled  in  his  garden  at  Le  Cannet 
in  early  June,  1915 — "have  never  heard  of  it  here  before."  It 
is,  of  course,  an  abundant  species  in  the  higher  Alpes-Maritimes  ; 
and  this  year  Mr.  Morris's  experience  was  repeated.  Writing 
from  Beauvezer  on  June  28th  he  reports  :  "  Just  before  leaving 
(June  15th)  Le  Cannet  I  took,  within  a  stone's  throw  of  our  villa 
at  a  large  bramble  hedge,  an  example  of  D.  jjaphia,  var.  (et  ab.) 
immaculata,  Bellier."  Staudinger,  who  had  re-named  this  form 
anargyra  in  the  second  edition  of  the  '  Catalog,'  restored  Bellier's 
name  in  the  last  edition  of  that  work.  There  used  to  be  a 
superstition  that  all  yaphia  taken  in  Corsica  were  immaculata ; 
but  I  have  typical  papliia  in  my  collection,  and  M.  Oberthlir 
further  states  that  the  insular  form  is  by  no  means  always  of  this 
variety. 

Argiinnis  aglaia. — Scarce,  at  least  before  the  middle  of  June. 
Issoria   lathonia. — Plentiful    in    gardens ;    larvee    on    Viola 
cornuta,  and  more  rarely  on  V.  odorata. 

Brenthis  euphrosyne. —  Scarce  and  local.  It  is  very  common 
at  Digne  in  May,  and  of  enormous  size  compared  with  the 
British  form. 

B.  selene. — Occurs  rarely  ;  "  took  it  once." 
[B.  aphirape,  Hb. — I  have  been  at  considerable  pains  to  run 
to  earth  the  authority  quoted  by  Mr.  Kane  ('European  Butter- 
flies,' p.  78),  "marshy  mountain  meadows  in  France,  Isere  and 
Vosges."  Mr.  Wheeler  repeats  this  as  "  S.  France "  ;  but, 
unless  Isere  be  regarded  as  a  southern  department,  the  "  south  " 
seems  hardly  warranted  by  the  reference,  though  it  is  true  a 
fragment  of  the  Midi  extends  into  a  part  of  Isere,  e.  g.  to  Clelles. 
The   legend   may   be   traced    to   Berce,*  tome   i,  p.  173.      In 

*  The  passage  in  Berce's  "  Lepidopteres "  (1867),  provides  a  clue  to  the 
mystery.  "  I  saw,"  he  writes,  "several  examples  in  the  collection  of  JM.  Kroener 
of  Strasbourg  which  had  been  taken  in  the  Vosges.  The  department  of  Is^re  is 
indicated  as  a  locality  also,  but  I  have  never  seen  any  aphirape  therefrom." 
Duponchel  (tome  ii,  p.  72)  is  the  first  French  writer  (1822)  to  cite  the  Vosges,  adding 
"  I  have  been  told,  but  without  being  able  to  get  the  information  confirmed,  that  it 
occurred  in  the  environs  of  Amiens ."  Note  the  past  teuse.  The  neighbourhood  of 
Amiens  abounds  in  marshy  meadows  even  to  this  day. 
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Frionnet's  '  Premiers  Etats  des  Lepids.  Francais '  we  find 
(p.  187)  Isere  with  a  double  ??,Vosges;  the  interrogation 
is  reversed  by  Goossens  (Ann.  Leval.-Pierret,  1900,  p.  11),. 
where  the  ?  is  placed  after  Yosges,  and  Isere  stands  unques- 
tioned. The  brothers  Speyer  (1858)  are  responsible  for 
"  N.  France "  on  the  authority  of  de  Selys  Longchamps ; 
possibly  an  allusion  to  the  occurrence  of  the  butterfly  in  that 
curious  "  islet  "  of  alpine  flora  and  fauna,  Baraque-Michel  in  the 
Belgian  Ardennes,  treated  passim  in  a  very  interesting  paper  by 
M.  Leon  Fredericq  ('  Ann.  Pioy.  Acad.  Beige,  Bull.  Classe  des 
Sciences,'  No.  12,  1904).  The  "  Vosges "  may  refer  to  the 
present  German  part  of  the  range.  However,  though  the  Isere 
records  must  be  treated  with  suspicion  pending  confirmation, 
aphirape  does  affect  French  soil,  for  I  recall  M.  Oberthur  telling 
me  in  conversation  that  he  knew  of  a  locality  for  it  on  the 
Franco- Swiss  frontier  in  the  department  of  the  Doubs.  At  all 
events  it  is  a  butterfly  of  Baden,  the  northern  marshes,  and 
Arctic  mountains,  and  remains  to  be  identified  in  the  Alpes- 
Maritimes  and  other  similar  regions  of  the  South-European 
system.] 

B,  hecate. — "  Very  local,  but  occurs  in  one  locality  not  far 
from  Cannes,  where  it  is  restricted  to  a  single  wood."  On  the 
wing  from  June  10th  onward,  it  is  recorded  by  Milliere  in  his 
first  Catalogue  as  rare  ;  and  this  is  expanded  in  the  second 
Supplement  (p.  4)  to  "  environs  of  Vence  and  Mougins,  where  in 
some  years  it  appears  commonly  among  Doi-ycniiun.'" 

B.  daphne. — Coincides  in  time  of  appearance  within,  hecate; 
a  fine  form,  very  local. 

Melitaa  aurinia,  var.  provincialis. — Common,  and  variable. 
"I  have  taken  a  very  pretty  pale-coloured  female  like  the  pale 
form  of  cinxia  "  (letter  dated  May  5th,  1916).  Mr.  Morris  sug- 
gests the  name  ab.  chlorina. 

M.  phcehe. — Under  this  denomination  it  may  be  that  two 
species  are  included.  M.  Rene  Oberthiir  long  since  pointed  out 
to  me  that  certain  marked  distinctions  existed  between  so-called 
ill.  phcehe  larvae,  as  well  as  differences  of  habit,  pointing  to  the 
possibility  of  a  hitherto  undetected  Melitseid  in  the  group,  on  the 
analogy  of  the  Lycsenid  "  i)ortmanteau  species  "  separated  by 
Dr.  Chapman  and  Dr.  Verity. 

M.  cinxia. — In  some  years  in  amazing  profusion  in  the  larval 
state  at  Le  Cannet  and  district.  I  have  already  noted  the  inter- 
mittent scarcity  and  abundance  of  this  butterfly  in  my  short 
paper  in  the  current  volume  of  the  '  Entomologist '  (pp.  12-13). 
There  is  a  charming  pale  male  aberration,  of  which  I  took 
examples  at  Hyeres  in  April,  1898.  The  black  network  tracery 
of  the  forewings  has  almost  entirely  disappeared,  disclosing  a 
clear  ochreous,  almost  clay-coloured  ground  on  the  upper  side. 
I  expect  this  aberration  has  been  named,  but  cannot  recall  the 
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authority  therefor.  It  is  rather  like  the  M.  parthenie  of  the 
plains  in  general  aspect.     Possibly  it  is  Tutt's  ab.  ohsoleta. 

Eugonia  polycliloros. — "  Very  local,  and  terribly  attacked  by 
a  small  ichneumon.  Of  a  nest  of  130  larvas  taken  quite  young 
on  Celtis  australis,  ninety-seven  were  infected.  As  micocouliers 
are  very  far  to  seek,  I  gave  them  cheriy." 

Polijqonia  efjea. — "  Eare  now;  though  I  understand  it  was 
plentiful  some  years  ago." 

Limenitis  Camilla. — Decidedly  not  common. 

Apaturid^. 

Charaxes  jasius. — Abundant  in  the  larval  state  some  seasons. 
In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  though  usually 
associated  with  Arhutus  uuedo  and  A.  andrachne,  it  has  been 
found  feeding  on  rose  at  Nice  by  M.  Chretien  ('  Bull.  Soc.  Ent. 
Prance,'  1901,  p.  108),  and  is  locally  abundant  there  also.  A 
butterfly  of  the  littoral,  it  has  been  taken  as  far  west  as  Mont- 
pellier,  and  north-west  inland  at  Nimes.  The  westward  extension 
north  of  the  Pyrenees  is  limited  on  account  of  the  extreme 
sensibility  to  frost  of  the  larva  {op.  cit.,  1899).  Attempts  to 
acclimatise  in  the  arbutus  woods  of  the  Landes,  by  the  late 
Dr.  Lafaury,  of  Dax,  appear  to  have  been  unsuccessful.  Mr. 
Powell  is  credited  by  M.  Oberthiir  as  the  first  to  discover  the 
larva  of  jasius  in  the  Pyrenees-Orientales  in  September,  1908  ; 
but  it  must  have  been  known  at  an  earlier  date  to  exist  in  the 
department,  as  it  is  mentioned  by  Carteron  ('  Causeries,'  etc.. 
p.  162,  1868),  as  occurring  at  Ceret.  Donzel  told  Duponchel 
that  he  had  once  taken  an  example  at  Lyon,  evidently  an  escape. 
There  is  a  similar  record  (1886  or  1887)  from  Eaux-Bonnes,  in 
the  Basses-Pyrenees,  chronicled  by  M.  P.ondou. 

LiBYTHEIDJS. 

Lihythea  celtis. — Yery  local,  and  scarce  ;  a  few  hibernated 
individuals.     Almost  all  the  micocoulier  trees  have  disappeared. 

Satyrid^. 

Mr.  Morris  has  left  Cannes  before  the  larger  Satyrids  are  on 
the  wing  ;  in  September  "  they  are  on  their  last  legs,  and  finished 
by  October."  I  recall  a  not  very  battered  female  S.  circe  at 
Beaulieu,  on  October  9th,  1902,  and  coming  down  the  Col  de 
Tenda  two  days  previous  saw  several  worn  examples. 

Erebia  epistygne. — Very  local,  and  scarce.  It  is  worth  noting, 
perhaps,  that  Milliere  [op.  cit.,  p.  Ill)  records,  and  is  probably 
the  originator  of  the  legend  that  this  Erebia,  alone  of  all  the 
genus  in  Western  Europe,  is  double  brooded  :  "  Sur  les  hauteurs 
de  Grasse  une  premiere  fois  en  mars  et  une  seconde  en  juillet." 
Milliere,  who  hunted  on  the  spot  at  all  seasons,  must  surely  have 
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had  some  data  for  this  surprising  assertion.  The  continuous  or 
retarded  emergence  theories  can  hardly  be  invoked  to  explain 
away  the  anomaly — a  butterfly  emerging  in  March  in  the  warm 
Midi  would  be  extraordinarily  belated  to  turn  up  fresh  four 
months  after  the  normal  date. 

Melanargia  galatea. — Var.  procida,  and  variable. 

M.  occitanica,  Esq. — Plentiful,  but  local ;  ab.  hiibneri,  a  few. 
Mr.  Morris  sent  me  an  admirable  water-colour  drawing  of  this 
smoky  aberration  to  name  for  him ;  it  is  figured  by  Hiibner,  but 
until  M,  Oberthur's  attention  was  called  to  the  form  it  lacked  a 
distinctive  name.  The  nomenclature  of  the  species  has  suffered 
the  usual  fate;  Lord  Eothschild  (' Novit.  Zool.'  xxi,  p.  307, 
1914),  restores  the  original  occitanica  of  Esper  (1786),  which 
predates  Herbst's  syllins  bv  ten  years,  and  Hiibner's  psyche 
(1799). 


A   NEW   GENUS   OF    SCELIONID^    FROM    THE    WEST 

INDIES. 

By  A    A.  GiRAULT. 

The  following  genus  differs  from  Phanurus  in  the  greater 
size,  the  lateral  ocelli  are  slightly  yet  distinctly  separated  from 
the  eyes,  the  occiput  is  more  strongly  margined,  the  mandibles 
(female)  tridentate,  there  is  a  median  carina  on  the  scutellum, 
the  lateral  margins  of  the  abdomen  are  acute  or  sharp,  and 
the  male  scape  is  greatly  dilated  toicard  apex. 

1.  Phatiuropsis  semijiaviventris,  n.  sp.     Genotype. 

Female. — Length,  1-65  mm.  Ovipositor  sometimes  distinctly, 
shortly  extruded,  black.  Eyes  naked.  Black,  the  wings  subhyaline, 
the  venation,  legs,  tegul»,  antennae  except  the  5-jointed  club  and  the 
distal  half  of  the  abdomen  (or  somewhat  more — from  near  the  distal 
end  of  segment  3  to  apex,  sometimes  less),  brownish  yellow.  Head 
and  thorax  finely  densely  punctate,  the  scutum  and  scutellum  wnth  a 
soft,  close,  silvery  down.  Metathorax  with  the  caudo-lateral  angle 
acute  or  spined.  Abdominal  petiole  transverse,  longitudinally  striate  ; 
segment  2  (counting  the  petiole  as  1)  over  thrice  wider  than  long  at 
the  meson,  striate  for  its  proximal  half  (more  or  less) ;  3  longest, 
extending  to  base  of  distal  fourth,  five  or  more  times  the  length  of 
2,  longitudinally  striate  at  proximal  fourth  except  at  lateral  margin, 
and  rather  broadly  along  the  meson.  Scutellum  with  a  more  or  less 
distinct  median  carina.  A  small  tooth  on  mesoventer  in  front  of 
each  middle  coxa.  Mandibles  rather  long,  with  three  small,  acute 
teeth.  Abdomen  depressed,  conic-ovate,  longer  than  the  rest  of  the 
body,  glabrous  except  distad  of  segment  3,  where  it  is  very  slightly 
coriaceous.  Lateral  ocelli  distinctly  slightly  separated  from  the  eye, 
the  occipital  impression  strongly   margined   as    seen    from    above. 
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Stigmal  vein  elongate,  a  little  longer  than  the  marginal,  the  post- 
marginal  very  elongate,  over  twice  the  length  of  the  stigmal.  Club 
longer  and  wider  than  the  funicle,  5  a  cone,  2  and  3  subequal, 
1  largest,  wider  than  long ;  pedicel  and  funicle  1  subequal,  similar  in 
shape,  the  pedicel  over  twice  longer  than  wide  at  apex  ;  funicle  2  a  little 
longer  than  wide,  3  wider  than  long,  4  still  wider,  shorter  than  any  club 
joint.  Palpi  very  short.  Marginal  cilia  of  fore  wing  only  a  little 
longer  than  normal  (not  a  seventh  the  greatest  wing  width). 

The  male  is  similar,  but  the  sculpture  (scaliness)  of  the  scutum 
and  scutellem  is  not  hidden  by  down ;  the  lateral  ocelli  are  still 
farther  from  the  eyes,  the  mandibles  are  moderately,  broadly  truncate 
at  apex,  the  scutum  bears  a  delicate  median  ruga,  the  scutellum  no 
median  carina,  the  scape  dilated  (most  widely  at  apex),  the  pedicel  is 
gourd-shaped  and  short,  funicle  joints  vase-shaped,  1  larger  than  the 
pedicel,  also  2  and  3,  4  a  little  smaller,  5  twice  wider  than  long,  its 
stalk  very  short ;  club  tapering,  5  longest,  conical,  1  a  little  smaller 
than  funicle  5,  the  others  a  little  wider  than  long. 

Described  from  numerous  pairs  reared  from  hemipterous 
ejTgs,  Port  of  Spain,  British  West  Indies,  December,  1914 
(F.  W.  Urich).     From  Trinidad. 

Types. — Catalogue  No.  20117,  U.S.  National  Museum,  four 
pairs  on  tags,  a  slide  bearing  a  male  head  and  fore  wing,  female 
antennae  and  a  fore  wing. 


A  NEW  GENUS  OP  OPHIONEUKINE  TRICHO-GKAM- 
MATID^  FROM  JAVA. 

By  A.  A.  GiRAULT. 

Ophioneurini. 
Lathromeromyia,  n.  g. 

Female. — Like  Lathromeris,  Foerster,  but  the  abdomen  is  not 
conical  and  plainly  longer  than  the  thorax,  but  short  and  obliquely 
truncate  as  in  Ufens,  no  longer  than  the  thorax,  and  the  marginal  cilia 
of  the  fore  wing  are  moderately  long,  the  longest  about  a  third  of  the 
greatest  wing  width  or  somewhat  less.  Also,  the  antennge  bear  two 
ring-joints.  Mandibles  tridentate.  Marginal  vein  not  much  longer 
than  the  stigmal.  Similar  to  Lathromeroidea,  Girault,  but  lacking 
one  club  joint  and  the  discal  ciliation  is  less  regular. 

Male. — Not  known. 

Type. — The  following  species. 

1.  Lathromeromyia  perminuta,  n.  sp.     Genotype. 

Female. — Length,  0-30  mm. 

Dusky  black  suffused  with  yellowish,  the  fore  wings  distinctly  but 
not  deeply  infuscated  from  base  out  to  end  of  stigmal  vein  and  from 
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thence  more  lightly  so  to  apex.  Hind  wings  narrow,  with  two  distinct 
rows  of  discal  ciHa  along  cephalic  margin,  the  caudal  marginal  ciHa 
much  longer  than  the  greatest  width  of  the  blade  but  slightly  shorter 
than  the  longest  marginal  ciha  of  the  fore  wing,  the  latter  with  no 
oblique  line  of  cilia  from  stigmal  knob  and  bearing  about  a  dozen  lines 
of  cihation  which  is  in  more  or  less  regular  Hnes.  Funicle  a  little 
less  than  half  the  length  of  the  club,  whose  distal  joint  is  longest, 
subequal  to  the  pedicel,  the  other  three  joints  plainly  wider  than  long. 
Tarsal  joints  of  moderate  length. 
Male. — Not  known. 

Described  from  two  female  specimens  labelled  "  From  eggs 
oi  Cicada  s-p.?.  Pasoeroean.  8/9/1913.  Onleavesof  sugar  cane." 
P.  van  der  Goot. 

Habitat. — Pasoeroean,  Java. 

Types. — The  above  specimens  on  a  slide.  In  the  Queensland 
Museum,  Brisbane. 


A  NEW  LEAF-CUTTING  BEE  FROM  BEAZIL. 
By  T.  D.  a.  Cockekell. 

I  have  recently  received  from  the  British  Museum  for  exa- 
mination three  species  of  Megachile  collected  in  Piio  Grande  do 
Sul,  Brazil.  Two  of  these  prove  to  heM.  squalens,  Hal.,  and  M. 
lentifera,  Vach.,  but  the  third  is  new,  and  may  be  described  as 
follows : 

Megachile  scopulijjes,  n.  sp. 

cJ .  Length  a  little  over  10  mm.  ;  black,  with  long  white  hair, 
which  has  a  creamy  tint  on  face  and  thorax  above ;  vertex,  disc  of 
mesothorax,  and  a  patch  on  upper  part  of  mesopleura  with  black 
hair  ;  mandibles  black  ;  antennae  long  and  slender,  entirely  dark,  not 
at  all  dilated  at  end ;  mesothorax  dull,  densely  punctured,  the 
punctures  well  separated  on  middle  of  disc ;  no  line  of  white  hair  in 
suture  between  mesothorax  and  scutellum  ;  middle  and  hind  legs 
black  or  piceous,  but  anterior  ones  ferruginous,  the  femora  mainly 
black  behind,  the  tibiae,  with  a  dusky  shade  on  outer  side  ;  coxal  spines 
black,  small  and  sharp,  curved,  with  a  patch  of  stiff  orange-red  hair 
in  front  of  each  ;  anterior  tarsi  simple,  but  the  basitarsus  somewhat 
thickened  posteriorly,  and  having  behind  a  very  broad  and  dense 
brush  of  rufo-fulvous  hair,  of  the  type  seen  in  species  with  dilated 
tarsi ;  middle  tarsi  with  very  long  pale  fulvous  hair  ;  hind  tarsi  thick 
with  shorter  rufo-fulvous  hair  on  inner  face ;  hind  femora  not 
incrassate  ;  tegul®  small,  piceous  ;  wings  brownish,  the  costal  side  of 
the  marginal  cell  with  a  dark  fuscous  band  ;  basal  nervure  meeting 
transverso-medial  (in  M.  squalens  it  falls  some  distance  short  of  it) ; 
abdomen  short  and  broad,  hairy,  with  distinct  hair-bands ;  fifth 
segment  covered  with  reddish-brown  hair ;  sixth  retracted,  not  hairy, 
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the  densely  punctured  surface  not  at  all  concealed,  the  apical  keel 
prominent,  shallowly  emarginate,  with  one  or  two  irregular  dentiform 
projections  ;  no  ventral  armature. 

In  Schrottky's  table  ('Rev.  Mus.  Paulista,'  1913,  p.  146). 
This  runs  exactly  to  33,  but  differs  from  M.  2)arsonsi(e  in  colour 
■of  pubescence  and  character  of  anterior  legs.  Being  intermediate 
between  the  two  groups  based  on  the  tarsi,  it  may  be  compared 
"with  M.  ititerjecta,  Vachal,  but  it  differs  in  many  details.  It  is 
entirely  distinct  from  M.  hrasiliensis,  D.  T.  {denticulata,  Sm.),  the 
next  species  to  be  compared,  following  Schrottky's  table.  I 
thought  it  might  be  the  male  of  M.  nqualens,  which  it  much 
resembles,  but  the  venation  differs,  and  according  to  Schrottky 
the  anterior  tarsi  of  squalens  are  black  and  ordinary.  However, 
Schrottky's  description  of  male  squalens  is  a  translation  of 
Vachal's  of  M.  pleuralis,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  synonym.  It 
is  possible  that  there  are  several  allied  species,  only  readily 
separable  by  the  character  of  the  males. 

Among  other  bees  lately  received  from  the  British  Museum 
are  Panurginus  atriceps,  Cress.,  Andrena  kincaidii,  Ckll.,  and  A. 
salicijioris,  CklL,  all  collected  by  Miss  Eicardo  at  Vernon,  British 
Columbia,  the  first  two  in  June,  the  last  on  April  17th.  Also 
Andrena  hirticincta,  Prov.,  from  New  York,  and^.  nubecula,  Sm., 
from  New  Jersey,  both  collected  by  H.  Edwards. 


NEW  SPECIES   OF   LEPIDOPTERA  FROM   FORMOSA. 
By  a.  E.  Wileman  and  Richard  South. 

(Continued  from  p.  182.) 

Pericyma  hasalis,  sp.  n. 

cJ.  Fore  wings  brown,  freckled  with  darker  on  costa,  area 
between  base  and  antemedial  line  darker ;  antemedial  line  black, 
angled  below  cell ;  postmedial  line  black,  indented  at  vein  5,  sinuous 
thence  to  dorsum  ;  terminal  area  mottled  with  darker  chiefly  towards 
costa,  traversed  by  two  zigzag  dark  lines ;  discoidal  lunule  black  with 
dusky  and  whitish  scales  around  it ;  subterminal  line  blackish,  den- 
tate ;  fringes  rather  paler,  whitish  line  at  base.  Hind  wings  brown, 
faintly  striated  with  darker;  subterminal  line  black,  oblique  from 
termen  near  costa  to  dorsum  just  before  tornus,  preceded  and  followed 
by  bi'ownish  lines ;  terminal  line  black,  lunular ;  fringes  as  on  fore 
wings.  Under  side  pale  grey-brown  freckled  and  powdered  with 
darker  brown ;  a  dusky  postmedial  line  on  fore  wings,  almost 
parallel  with  termen ;  a  black  discoidal  dot  and  traces  of  a  dusky 
postmedial  line  on  hind  wings. 

Expanse,  31  millim. 
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A  male  specimen  from  Kanshirei,  August  3rd,  1908. 
Near  P.  glaucinans,  Guen.,  but  transverse  lines  of  fore  wings 
are  different. 

Oglasa  mannorea,  sp.  n. 

(^ .  Head  whitish,  thorax  and  abdomen  pale  brown,  terminal 
segments  of  abdomen  whitish.  Fore  wings  pale  brown,  freckled 
with  darker  brown,  costa  edged  with  blackish,  four  ochreous  brown 
spots  towards  apex  ;  antemedial  line  dark  brown  edged  with  pale 
brown,  angled  below  costa,  about  middle,  and  before  dorsum  ;  post- 
medial  line  black-brown,  sinuous,  only  distinct  towards  costa  and 
chiefly  indicated  by  the  pale  brown  edging ;  orbicular  stigma  black, 
reniform  outlined  in  pale  brown  ;  subterminal  line  pale,  wavy  ; 
terminal  dots  black  ;  fringes  dark  brown  marked  with  paler  at  ends 
of  the  veins.  Hind  wings  fuscous,  discoidal  mark  blackish,  fringes 
pale.  Under  side  whitish  brown,  slightly  suffused  with  darker  on 
fore  wings  ;  all  the  wings  have  a  dusky  postmedial  line  and  discoidal 
lunule. 

?  .  Similar  to  the  male,  but  the  terminal  segment  of  abdomen 
not  whitish. 

Expanse,  26-28  millioa. 

Collection  numbers,  1027,  1738,  1897. 

Two  male  specimens  from  Eantaizan  (7500  feet).  May,  1909, 
and  a  female  from  Arizan  (7300  ft.),  November,  1906. 

One  of  the  males  appears  to  have  a  lilac  sheen  on  the  fore 
wings. 

Arceognatha  (?)  incojispicua,  sp.  n. 

(^ .  Fore  wings  pale  brown,  powdered  and  suffused  with  dark 
fuscous ;  antemedial  line  indicated  by  a  blackish  mark  on  each  side 
of  the  median  nervure ;  postmedial  line  dusky,  sinuous  ;  reniform 
stigma  slightly  paler,  a  blackish  mark  at  each  extremity ;  median 
shade  and  subterminal  line  dusky,  the  latter  wavy  and  diffuse.  Hind 
wings  pale  brown  suffused  with  dark  fuscous  ;  two  dusky  transverse 
lines  beyond  the  middle,  both  diffuse,  the  outer  line  sinuous.  Under 
side  pale  brown  powdered  with  darker ;  fore  wings  suffused  with 
dark  fuscous  on  the  discal  area  ;  marking  of  upper  side  faintly  repro- 
duced, a  black  discoidal  spot  on  hind  wings. 

Expanse,  36  millim. 

Collection  number,  1444. 

A  male  specimen  from  Arizan  (7300  ft.),  August  14th,  1908. 

Nagadeha  hrunnealis,  sp.  n. 

(^ .  Pale  brown,  all  wings  powdered  and  clouded  with  a  darker 
shade  of  brown.  Fore  wings  with  black  dot  on  costa  near  base ; 
antemedial  line  black,  inwardly  dentate  ;  postmedial  black,  outwardly 
whitish  edged,  serrate,  curved  round  end  of  cell ;  orbicular  stigma 
black,  punctiform ;  reniform  outlined  in  black ;  subterminal  line 
whitish,  wavy,  interrupted  except  towards  costa,  where  it  is  out- 
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wardly  edged  with  blackish ;  terminal  lunules  black,  fringes  greyish 
brown.  Hind  wings  have  a  blackish  outlined  discoidal  mark  and  a 
black  indented  postmedial  line,  the  latter  is  outwardly  edged  with 
white  and  indistinct  towards  the  costa ;  subterminal  line  white, 
wavy,  only  distinct  towards  dorsum  ;  terminal  line  and  fringes  as  on 
fore  wings.  Under  side  whitish  powdered  and  suffused  with  brown 
on  costal  and  terminal  areas  of  hind  wings,  markings  similar  to  those 
of  upper  side,  but  more  conspicuous. 

?  .     Similar,  but  rather  paler. 

Expanse,  22  millim. 

Collection  number,  268. 

One  example  of  each  sex  from  Tainan  (plains).     The  male 
captured  June,  1904,  and  the  female  May,  1905. 
Comes  near  N.  curvilineata,  Hampson. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ON   THE    CICADID^E   FOUND   IN   THE   PHILIPPINE 

ISLANDS. 

By  W.  L.  Distant. 

Peof.  C.  F.  Baker  has  forwarded  me  a  few  species  of 
Cicadas  for  identification,  of  which  two  prove  to  be  undescribed 
and  another,  Purana  tigrina,  Walk.,  was  hitherto  only  recorded 
from  India  and  the  Malay  Peninsula.  The  genus  Psithyristria, 
founded  by  Stal,  and  in  which  he  described  no  fewer  than  five 
species,  all  from  the  Philippines,  still  appears  to  remain  one  of 
the  rarest  of  genera.  The  British  Museum  collection  contains 
a  single  unidentified  specimen,  and  during  the  many  years  I 
collected  and  gathered  Cicadidpe  from  many  quarters,  I  never 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  single  example  of  Psithyristria. 

CryiJtotympana  consanfiainea,  sp.  n. 

Head  black,  the  ocelli  and  an  obscure  curved  transverse  fascia 
between  ocelli  and  eyes  ochraceous ;  pronotum  castaneous,  its  basal 
margin  ochraceous,  narrowly  posteriorly  black,  a  large  central,  discal, 
angulate  spot,  black ;  mesonotum  castaneous,  with  two  anterior 
central  obconical  black  spots,  followed  on  each  side  by  indications 
of  a  larger  and  more  concolorous  obconical  spot,  and  with  a  trans- 
verse black  spot  between  the  anterior  angles  of  the  basal  cruciform 
elevation ;  abdomen  above  black,  the  segmental  margins  very 
narrowly  ochraceous,  and  with  two  prominent  white  spots  on  the 
second  abdominal  segment ;  tympanal  coverings  ochraceous,  their 
inner  margins  black ;  body  beneath  and  legs  ochraceous ;  face, 
clypeus,  elongate  spots  to  coxa3  and  trochanters,  and  anterior  tibiae 
and  tarsi,  black  ;  face  with  a  small  central  anterior  ochraceous  spot ; 
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tegmina  subhyaline,  talc-like,  basal  area  somewhat  darkly  opaque 
to  a  little  beyond  basal  cell,  the  costal  membrane  virescent,  post- 
costal  area  black,  basal  veins  of  the  second  and  third  apical  areas 
darkly  infuscate  ;  wings  subhyaline,  their  basal  areas  ochraceous  ;  face 
moderately  globose,  centrally  more  or  less  longitudinally  sulcate,  the 
transverse  ridges  well  pronounced ;  rostrum  reaching  the  inter- 
mediate coxae ;  opercula  slightly  overlapping  at  their  bases,  then 
inwardly  concavely  narrowing  to  their  apices,  which  are  subacute, 
and  reach  the  anterior  margin  of  the  fourth  abdominal  segment. 
Long.  excl.  tegm.,  <?  ,  43  millim.  ;  exp.  tegm.  120  millim. 

Hah. — Philippine  Islands  ;  Mindanao,  Davao  (C.  F.  Baker). 

This  species  is  allied  to  C.  acuta,  Sign.,  from  which  it 
princiiDally  differs  by  the  much  shorter  opercula,  the  apical 
areas  of  which  are  also  more  convex  outwardly  and  more 
concave  inwardly. 

Pauropsalta  vernalis,  sp.  n. 

Head,  pronotum  and  mesonotum  virescent ;  abdomen  above  and 
body  beneath  and  legs  virescent  or  ochraceous ;  between  eyes  a 
transverse  black  fascia  enclosing  the  ocelli,  which  are  carmine-red ; 
tegmina  and  wings  hyaline ;  the  venation  and  costal  membrane  of 
the  first  virescent  or  ochraceous  ;  wings  W'ith  five  apical  areas ; 
head  centrally  sulcate  between  the  ocelli ;  pronotum  centrally 
longitudinally  sulcate  for  more  than  half  way  from  anterior  margin  ; 
opercula  in  ^  small,  broad,  and  convex ;  anterior  femora  with  three 
spines  beneath  ;  tegmina  with  the  basal  cell  longer  than  broad,  the 
upper  vein  to  the  lower  ulnar  area  fused  with  the  lower  vein  to  the 
radial  area  for  nearly  the  length  of  the  basal  cell. 

Long.  excl.  tegm.  12  millim. ;  exp.  tegm.  32  millim. 

Hah. — Philippine  Islands ;  Luzon,  Mt.  Makilling  (C.  F. 
Baker). 


BRITISH   ODOXATA   IN    1915. 

By  W.  J.  Lucas,  B.A.,  F.E.S. 

In  1915  the  first  dragonflies  met  with  were  a  specimen  or 
two  oi  Pijrrhosoma  nijmphida,  Sulz.,on  May  16th,  resting  in  dull 
weather  upon  the  vegetation  at  the  Black  Pond,  near  Oxshott, 
in  Surrey.  They  had  but  recently  emerged,  one  or  two  being 
still  yellow  in  colour,  or  even  not  fully  expanded  after  leaving 
the  nymph-skin.  On  May  30th  this  species  was  again  found 
at  rest  on  the  vegetation  at  the  pond,  and  with  it  was  Knallagma 
ci/athigeruiii,  Charp.  ;  while  during  transitory  gleams  of  sun- 
shine one  or  two  larger  dragonflies  were  seen — no  doubt  Lit>ellula 
quadrimaculata,  Linn.  A  male  Anax  imperator,  Leach,  was  seen 
on  the  wing  near  Oxshott  on  June  12th.     In  dull  weather,  at 
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the  Black  Pond  on  July  11th,  Pyrrhosoma  tenelliim,  VilL,  and 
E.  cyatliigerum  were  the  only  dragon  flies  seen.  Sympetni 
(apparently  Symiyetrum  sanguineiim,  Miill.)  were  noticed  for  the 
first  time  on  July  19th — at  a  pond  on  Ockbam  Common,  Surrey. 

In  the  New  Forest,  May  22nd-25th,  three  species  were 
noticed  :  P.  nymphula,  numerous ;  Calopteryx  virgo,  Linn.,  fre- 
quently seen,  but  always  teneral ;  Libellula  depressa,  Linn.,  one 
female  captured  on  May  24th  and  another  example  seen  the 
next  day.  On  June  8th,  Mr.  E.  South  took  one,  Gomphus 
vulgatissimus,  Linn.,  at  Boldre  River.  On  June  26th  and  27th, 
CoTcluleg aster  annulatus,  Latr.,  was  seen  in  the  Forest,  and 
C.  virgo  frequently. 

In  the  New  Forest,  from  Julj^  30th  to  September  9th,  the 
dragonflies  seen  were:  C.  virgo;  Platycnemis  penmpes,  Pall., 
P.  tenellum,  and  its  var.  melanotum ;  Orthetncm  ccerulescens, 
Fabr. ;  Agrion  merciiriale,  Charp.  ;  P.  nymphula ;  Sympetrum 
striolatam,  Charp.  ;  C.  annulatus ;  Ischnura  elegans,  Lind.  ;  E. 
cyatliigerum;  Lestes  sjjonsa,  Hans.;  Agrion  puella,  Linn.;  A. 
imperator  ;  Sympetrum  scoticum,  Don.  ;  ^schna  cyanea,  Miill. 
(15  species).  On  August  5th  I  paid  a  visit  to  Crockford  Pond, 
where,  in  1911,  I  found  Sympetrum  fonscolombii,  Selys ;  but  the 
weather  was  unfavourable,  and  no  Sympetra  were  seen.  On 
August  17th  I  visited  the  pond  again ;  but,  although  the  sun 
shone  a  little  while  I  was  there,  S.  fonscolombii  was  not  seen, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  not  present.  Though  a  strict 
search  was  made  in  the  ea,rlier  part  of  August  for  Ischnura. 
pumilioy  Charp.,  in  its  various  habitats  in  the  New  Forest,  none 
could  be  found.  I  presume  it  was  over,  since  it  is  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  species  has  suddenly  disappeared.  At  Marl- 
borough Deeps,  near  Holmsley,  S.  striolatum,  0.  ccerulescens,  E. 
cyatliigerum,  and  L.  spojisa  were  met  with  on  August  6th  ;  and  >S. 
striolatum,  a  male  L.  sponsa,  a  C.  annulatus,  and  M.  cyanea  (three 
males  and  two  females)  on  September  4th.  On  August  9th  a 
fairly  good  female  of  Anax  imperator  was  ovipositing  in  a  pool 
near  Hurst  Hill ;  while  an  A.  puella  (which  I  do  not  often  meet 
with  in  the  Forest)  was  taken  near  Ebinefield  on  August  19th. 

On  October  3rd  I  visited  the  Black  Pond  and  found  S. 
scoticum  numerous  and  S.  striolatum  fairly  common ;  one  or  two 
iEschnas  were  seen  on  the  wing,  but  none  were  secured. 
Although  later  visits  were  made  to  the  pond,  no  further  dragon- 
flies  were  seen,  the  weather  on  these  occasions  being  un- 
favourable. 

In  Ireland,  near  E  my  vale,  County  Monaghan,  Mr.  K.  J. 
Morton  tells  me  that  he  found,  September  9th-llth,  jEschna 
grandis,  Linn,  (a  few  taken)  ;  L.  sponsa  (in  plenty)  ;  I.  elegans 
(one)  ;  S.  striolatum  (very  common,  some  still  pairing)  ;  Mschna 
juncea,  Linn,  (one  or  two  seen). 

During   the    season    quite   a   number   of    Lancashire    and 
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Cheshire  Odonata  were  submitted  to  rae.  They  were  :  Lencor- 
rhinia  duhia,  Lind.,  May  27th  and  31st,  Newchurch  Common, 
Delamere  (C.  H.  Brown).  S.  scoticum,  one  <?  ,  August  6th,  Petty 
Pool,  Newchurch  Common,  and  in  September  a  number,  also 
from  Newchurch  Common  (C.  H.  B.).  Calopteryx  splendens, 
August  6th,  Petty  Pool,  Newchurch  Common  (C.  H.  B.).  L. 
sponsa,  August  6th,  two  large  females,  Petty  Pool,  Newchurch 
Common,  and  in  September  a  number,  also  from  Newchurch 
Common  (C.H.  B.).  P.  nymphula  (mclu^mgihxee  $  approach- 
ing var.  melanotiiin),  May  27th,  Delamere  Forest  (W.  M.  Tatter- 
sall).  I.  elegans,  May  25th,  one  from  rushes  in  a  pit  at  Copster 
Green  (J.  Smith)  ;  about  June  22nd,  several  from  Petty 
Pool,  Delamere  (a  ?  being  var.  rufescens)  (C.  H.  B.) ; 
July  2nd  (two  (?  ,  one  teneral),  flying  round  disused  pits  over- 
grown with  rushes,  Aspull,  near  Wigan  (E.  and  H.  Arnold).  Ery- 
thromma  naias,  Hans,  (one  teneral  c?).  May  27th,  Delamere 
Forest  (W.  M.  T.)-  Agrion  pulcliellum,  Lind.,  May  27th, 
Delamere  Forest  (W.  M.  T.),  and  May  31st,  Newchurch  Com- 
mon (C.  H.  B.).  A.  puella,  May  27th,  Delamere  Forest  (W.  M.  T.), 
and  May  81st,  Newchurch  Common  (C.  H.  B.)  E.  cyathigerum, 
May  27th  and  31st,  Newchurch  Common  (the  spot  on  seg02ent2 
varying  considerably  in  form)  (C.H.B.). 

Kingston-on-Thames,  July,  1916. 


CONTRIBUTIONS    TO    OUB    KNOWLEDGE    OF    THE 
BRITISH    BRACONIDiE. 

No.    3. MlCROGASTERID^. 

By  G,  T.  Lyle,  F.E.S. 

(Continued  from  p.  187.) 
Section  1. 

Juniperatce,  Bouche.* 

This  species  may  always  be  easily  recognised  by  its  curious 
cocoon  ;  the  cocoon  proper  is  pale  lemon  colour  and  very  similar 
to  that  oi  solitarius,  but  surrounding  it  is  a  cradle  constructed  of 
woven  filaments  which  Bouche  in  his  original  description  likens 
to  basket  work  (fig.  6).  Nees  described  the  insect  as  sericeus 
('Mon.  Aff.,'  i,  p.  184),  which  he  afterwards  (' Mon.  Aff.,'  ii, 
p.  404)  admitted  to  be  identical  with  janiperata.  Bouche 
makes  no  mention  of  the  colour  of  the  wings,  but  Nees  describes 

*  '  Naturg.,'  1834,  p.  154. 
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them  as  hyaline.  Eemhard*  appears  to  have  gone  quite  astray, 
having  identified  an  insect  with  infumated  wings  as  juniperatce ,- 
he  remarks  that  Nees  cannot  be  correct  in  his  synonymy,  as 
sericeus  has  hyahne  wings.  As  I  have  before  noticed,  Bouche 
makes  no  mention  of  dusky  wings.  That  Eeinhard  should  have 
made  this  error  does  not  seem  surprising  when  we  read  the 
following  remark  made  by  Marshall  in  '  Trans.  Entom.  Soc.,' 
1885,  p.  184:  "The  insects  sent  me  as  tyj)es  named  by 
Reinhard  were  in  great  confusion,  consisting  of  three  species, 
juniperata,  Bouche,  popularis,  Hal.,  and  difficilis,  Nees."  Most 
unfortunately  Marshall  evidently  accepted  one  of  the  insects 
sent  him,  which  had  infumated  wings,  to  be  the  true  juniper atce  ,- 
this  has  led  to  great  confusion,  the  insect  described  by  Marshall 
as  juniperata  being,  I  believe,  insidens,  Piatz. 
I  give  below  the  description  of  Nees  : 

"  Niger,  obscurus,  pube  adpressa  tenui  tectus,  palpis  palhdis, 
tibiis  anterioribus,  postisque  basi,  rufis,  abdominis  prime  segmento, 
secundoque  basi  rugulosis  et  lineis  impressis  ;  terebra  subexserta  ; 
alls  hyalinis,  stigmate  cum  ramo  descendente  nigro  fuscis,  reliquis 
nervis  pallide  fuscis." 

I  should  like  to  add  a  description  taken  from  nine  specimens 
in  my  own  collection: 

Black  ;  palpi  pale  testaceous ;  fore  femora  testaceous  except  at 
base,  middle  femora  black,  or  black  with  the  apex  testaceous,  hind 
femora  black ;  fore  tibiae  entirely  testaceous,  middle  and  hind  tibiae 
testaceous  with  the  apices  dusky ;  all  the  tarsi  basally  testaceous, 
Wings  hyaline,  stigma  fuscous.  Abdomen  beneath  entirely  black  or 
piceous.  Mesothorax  and  scutellum  punctate,  somewhat  shining  ; 
metathorax  rugulose,  with  a  median  carina.  First  and  second  seg- 
ments of  the  abdomen  weakly  rugulose,  the  rest  smooth,  all 
shining.  Segment  1  truncate,  longer  than  wide  (this  is  more 
noticeable  in  the  female  than  in  the  male),  segment  2  shorter  than  3, 
obsoletely  impressed  with  two  curved  converging  lines,  wide  apart. 
Hind  coxae  smooth  and  shining.  Antennae  of  female  as  long  as 
body,  of  male  longer. 

Length  3  mm.,  expands  7  mm. 

The  above  is  the  usual  form,  but  the  colour  of  the  legs  varies 
greatly,  so  much  so  that  in  some  cases  even  the  hind  femora  are 
testaceous  with  only  a  fuscous  stripe  above. 

Both  Bouche  and  Nees  bred  the  insect  from  larvae  of  Eupi- 
thecia  junipcrata  and  say  that  it  is  a  solitai\y  parasite.  This 
agrees  with  my  experience,  and  though  I  have  not  obtained  it 
from  E.juniperata,  never  having  reared  that  insect,  I  have  bred 
it  from  E.  abbreviata,  July  14th  and  17th,  1911,  and  other 
dates  ;  from  Hybernia  defoliaria,  June  16th  and  28th,  1915  ;  from 
Ephyra    pendularia,    March    28th,    1911  ;    from    E.    annulata, 

*  '  Berl.  ent.  Zeit.,'  1881,  p.  34. 
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March  3rd,  1912  ;  and  from  E.  2ninctaria,  March  20th,  1912. 
In  the  last  three  cases,  the  larvse  of  the  parasites  passed  the 
winter  within  their  cocoons.  I  have  also  obtained  it  frequently 
from  larvffi  of  the  summer  brood  of  E.  punctaria. 

As  hyperparasites  I  have  bred  Panargyrops  aereus,  Grav., 
July  20th,  1911,  and  June  26th,  1915,  and  also  a  very  pretty 
little  Chalcid  belonging  to  the  genus  Cirrospilus,  Westwood. 

Limhatiis,  Marsh.* 

This  sjDecies  seems  to  be  confused  with  glomeratvs in  some 
collections,  though  the  punctulate  scutellum  will  distinguish  it 
therefrom  at  a  glance.  Also  glomeratus  is  smaller  and  has 
clearer  wings,  and,  of  course,  the  cocoons  are  quite  different. 

A  common  gregarious  parasite  of  the  larvas  of  Abraxas 
grossulariata,  from  which  I  have  obtained  numerous  broods  in 
May,  the  hosts  having  been  sent  to  me  by  C.  W.  Colthrup  from 
Dulwich  and  several  localities  in  Kent  and  Sussex,  and  also  by 
my  brother  from  Wandsworth  Common.  No  other  host  has  yet 
been  recorded,  though  it  seems  more  than  likely  that  there  is  at 
least  a  second  generation  in  the  year  which  cannot  prey  on 
larvae  oi  A.  grossulariata.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the 
broods  consist  of  from  four  to  nine  individuals,  the  sexes  being 
about  equally  divided  in  each  brood.  Cocoons  white  with  the 
faintest  tinge  of  lemon  colour,  attached  usually  to  a  leaf  of  the 
food  plant. 

From  these  cocoons  I  have  frequently  reared  the  hyper- 
parasites Hemiteles  fulvipes,  Grav.,  and  Mesochorus  angiistatus,. 

Thorns. 

(To  be  coutinued.) 


NOTES    AND    OBSEKVATIONS. 

BiSTON  BETULARIUS,  VAR.  DOUBLEDATAEIA,  AT  WaNSTEAD. — I  noticed 

this  var.  of  our  old  familiar  friend  the  "  Peppered  Moth  "  on  a  wall 
here.  I  pay  so  little  attention  to  the  macros  that  I  am  unable  to 
say  if  it  is  considered  rare  in  the  London  suburbs,  but  I  have  not 
noticed  one  about  here  before.— A.  Thuenall. 

Callophbys  avis  at  Cannes. — Immediately  I  had  read  Dr. 
Chapman's  note  (p.  187)  on  this  interesting  butterfly,  I  wrote  to 
Mr.  Morris,  who  is  collecting  this  year  at  Beauvezer,  Basses-Alpes — 
a  delightful  spot  at  a  comfortable  altitude — for  further  information  of 
his  captures.  This  morning  I  have  received  the  following  account 
of  his  experiences  with  G.  avis  :  "  I  took  my  C.  avis  at  Cannes  on 
an  old  terrace  on  the  Pezou  at  Calycotema — there  is  no  arbutus  there  ; 

*  'Trans.  Entom,  Soc.,'  1885,  p.  173. 
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another  I  gave  a  friend,  not  then  knowing  it  was  avis,  was  taken  at 
MandeUeu  on  hawthorn."  Mandelieu  is  about  seven  kilometres  from 
Cannes  in  the  Auribeau  direction.— H.  Rowland-Buown  ;  Harrow 
Weald,  July  29th,  1916. 

AgRIADES    CORYDON,    VAR.    SYNGRAPHA,    and  MeLANARGIA  GALATEA 

IN  THE  Bucks.  Chilterns. — I  have  had  only  one  day's  collecting 
this  year  ;  and  that  so  cool  and  overcast  that  hardly  an  insect  was 
moving.  This  was  July  23rd,  and  I  was  out  on  my  favourite  ground 
to  look  for  M.  galatea ;  of  course,  it  was  not  visible.  But  I  met  an 
enthusiastic  young  entomologist  who  told  me  that  he  had  taken  it 
recently  quite  close  to  Prince's  Rishoro'  ;  and  also  that  he  had  cap- 
tured the  "all-blue"  female  of  corydon  on  the  same  spot  where  I 
took  the  single  specimen  already  recorded  some  years  ago. — 
July  29th. 

Since  writing  the  above  note  I  have  had  another  day,  August  20th, 
on  the  Chilterns,  when  I  was  more  fortunate  in  point  of  weather. 
A.  corydon  was  swarming — I  have  never  known  it  here  in  such 
abundance — and  I  captured  half  a  dozen  exquisitely  fresh  var. 
syngrapha  among  them,  my  companion  being  equally  successful.  I 
took  also  one  female,  the  hind  wings  streaked  with  blue  much  as  in 
semisyngrapha,  Tutt. — H.  Rowland -Brown  ;  Harrow  Weald, 
August  22nd,  1916. 

French  Entomologists  at  the  Front. — The  Entomological 
Society  of  France  publishes  in  its  monthly  Bulletins  news  of  all 
members  serving  in  the  French  Army  and  Navy.  In  this  connection 
many  friends  of  the  family  will  read  with  interest  and  sympathy 
the  roll  of  honour  of  the  Oberthiir  family.  All  the  sons  and  sons-in- 
law  of  M.  Charles  and  M.  Rene  Oberthiir  respectively  have  seen 
service  ;  and  M.  Henri  Oberthiir,  a  grandson  of  M.  Charles,  Aspirant 
Officier,  54:me  Regt.,  has  just  been  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  before 
Fleury,  near  Verdun.  He  is  reported  wounded  and  in  hospital  at 
Munich  ;  of  his  company  on  this  occasion  but  a  single  wounded 
corporal  survived.  M.  Charles  Oberthiir  the  younger,  also  at 
Verdun,  has  fought  from  the  first  days  of  the  war,  was  present  in  all 
the  actions  where  his  battery  was  engaged  in  the  retreat  from 
Belgium,  and  in  the  turning  victory  of  the  Marne  as  captain  of 
artillery.  M.  Louis  Oberthiir  in  April  last  was  wounded,  and  sick 
in  hospital,  but  has  now  recovered.  Dr.  Joseph  Oberthiir,  a  keen 
lepidopterist,  is  in  command  of  a  military  hospital.  Of  M.  Rene's  four 
sons-in-law,  the  youngest,  Capt.  de  Clerck,  was  left  for  dead  on  the 
field  of  Virton  in  August,  1914,  but  had  a  marvellous  escape,  and  is 
well  again  ;  Lieut.  Cartier-Bresson,  94me  Regt.  has  just  had  his  arm 
broken  by  a  shell  splinter  at  Verdun,  and  is  in  hospital  at  Orleans. 
M.  Charles  Oberthiir  the  younger  accompanied  his  father  to  the 
Oxford  Congress  of  Entomology  in  1912  ;  Henri  Oberthiir's  photo- 
graph was  published  with  that  of  his  famous  grandfather  in  the 
'  Entomologist,'  1912.  He  was  then  a  boy  at  school.  Since  then  he 
has  made  several  interesting  entomological  expeditions  in  the  higher 
Pyrenees,  and  bids  fair  to  carry  on  the  family  tradition.  We  wish 
him  a  speedy  recovery  and  return  to  France. — H.  R.-B. 
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A  Plague  of  Caterpillars. — I  was  interested  to  see  Mr.  Adkin's 
reply — '  Entomologist,'  August,  1916,  pp.  191-2 — to  a  contribution 
which  appeared  in  the  '  Entomologist '  (and  elsewhere)  for  last  July. 
I  believe  it  is  generally  agreed  upon  by  scientific  economic  entomolo- 
gists that  the  right  course  to  pursue  in  combating  any  insect  pest  is 
to  parasitise  it  if  possible,  and  that  "  spraying  "  and  "  washes " 
belong  to  the  realm  of  departmental  and  popular  entomology.  Spray- 
ing in  the  case  of  a  greenhouse,  or  a  particular  tree,  or  with  respect 
to  some  kinds  of  moulds,  if  repeated  may  possibly  be  a  palliative, 
but  in  how  many  cases  where  spraying  is  adopted  is  the  slightest 
trouble  taken  to  establish  "controls,"  and  thereby  endeavour  to 
ascertain  whether  relief  from  any  particular  pest  is  brought  about 
not  by  reason  of  the  spray  or  wash,  but  irrespective  of  it,  by  purely 
natural  causes  '?  It  must  be  obvious  to  anvone  that,  in  the  case  of  a 
large  forest  tree — especially  the  larger-leaved  kinds — hov^'ever  effec- 
tive the  spray  atomiser  may  be,  and  however  sovereign  the  liquid 
sprayed,  there  must  be  hundreds  of  leaves  which  receive  no  more 
than  a  microscopical  droplet  on  one  side  of  the  leaf  only,  and 
hundreds  of  larvoR,  which,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  rest  unexposed 
during  the  daytime,  cannot  possibly  be  touched  by  the  spray,  and 
how  many  leaves  and  larvae  would  escape  untouched  if,  say,  10,000 
acres  of  forest  were  tackled '?  It  may  be  said  that  the  spray,  even  if 
it  does  not  actually  come  in  contact  with  the  larvae,  renders  their 
food-plant  poisonous  or  unpalatable,  but  my  experience  is  that  the 
larvae — even  on  a  small  rose-bush  that  has  been  smothered  with 
spray — can  always  find  sufficient  unsprayed  food-plant,  and,  even 
supposing  this  not  to  be  the  case,  what  is  to  prevent  the  larva  from 
dropping  by  a  thread  to  seek  fresh  quarters,  especially  if  polyphagous '? 
Another  point  which  appears  to  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  spray  enthusiasts 
is  that  a  spray  does  not  discriminate  betwixt  friend  and  foe,  and  is 
quite  as  likely  to  affect  beneficial  as  well  as  noxious  insects,  quite 
apart  from  probable  destruction  of  bird  life,  the  very  thing  one  wishes 
to  foster.  As  a  general  rule.  Nature  may  be  relied  upon  to  suppress 
anything  which  is  harmful,  and  those  who  put  on  the  boxing-gloves 
with  her  generally  ask  for  rough  handling.  In  the  case  of  the  West 
Wickham  Wood,  cited  by  Mr.  Adkin,  and  which  I  have  myself 
visited  regularly  many  times  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  I  very  much 
question  whether  the  ravages  of  the  larvae  which  were  so  much  in 
evidence  this  year,  were  not  of  indirect  benefit  to  the  wood,  quite 
apart  from  the  warblers,  which  were  abundant  there  this  year.  Light 
and  air  were  admitted  to  the  undergrowth  of  plants  and  bushes,  and 
possibly  members  of  the  insect  life  which  parasitises  the  defoliating 
larvas  were  increased  thereby.  At  the  present  time  the  undergrowth 
looks  in  better  condition  than  I  have  seen  it  for  years,  whilst  fresh 
foliage  has  appeared  on  the  infested  trees.  The  predominant  larvae 
in  this  wood  this  year  were  those  of  T.  viridana,  but  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  pupas  disclosed  parasitic  files. — G.  Bertram  Kershaw 
M.Inst.C.E.,  F.E.S. ;  West  Wickham,  Kent. 

Aqriades  corydon  attacked  by  a  Bug,  Zicrona  c^rulea,  L. 
— Whilst  collecting  A.  corydon  at  Eoyston  on  August  9th,  10th,  and 
11th,  with  my  friends,  Messrs.  F.  Pennington,  W.  Brocklehurst,  and 
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C.  Down,  several  instances  were  observed  of  this  butterdy  being- 
attacked  and  killed  by  a  green  bug.  In  some  instances  the  butterfly 
was  still  alive,  and  in  others  just  dead  and  in  perfect  condition. 
Four  of  the  bugs  were  taken  and  sent  by  the  Eev.  G.  Crawshay  to 
Dr.  C.  J.  Gahan  at  the  Natural  History  Museum.  Dr.  Gahan 
identified  the  bug  as  Zicrona  ccerulea,  L.,  and  said  there  was  no 
record  of  this  species  attacking  living  butterflies  and  inquired 
whether  the  butterflies  were  dead  when  attacked.  I  may  say  that 
each  of  us  saw  butterflies  still  alive  with  the  bugs  adherent  to  their 
thorax  and  abdomen.  The  bugs  were  only  noticed  on  a  small  area 
of  the  Heath,  which  was  a  breeding-ground  of  coridon,  where  pairs 
of  this  insect  were  lying  about  on  the  ground  or  on  grass  stems. 
Both  males  and  females  were  attacked.  The  weather  at  the  time 
was  very  hot  and  sunny,  and  the  ground  very  dry. — W.  Gifford 
Nash  ;  Bedford. 

Agriades  corydon  in  Shropshire. — This  afternoon  I  caught  a 
perfectly  fresh  male  of  A.  corydon  at  the  foot  of  the  Longmynd,  and 
my  friend,  Mr.  M.  J.  Harding,  saw  another.  I  have  collected  in 
this  neighbourhood,  on  and  ofl',  for  thirty  years,  and  never  came 
across  this  species  before,  there  being  no  chalk  or  limestone  in  the 
vicinity,  which  is  my  reason  for  recording  the  capture.  I  can  find  no 
note  of  its  prior  occurrence  in  this  county. — F.  B.  Newnham,  M.A.  ; 
Church  Stretton,  August  20th,  1916. 

Ypsolophus  marginellus,  F.,  in  Essex. — On  the  5th  inst.  I 
was  rather  surprised  at  the  sight  of  an  old  Surrey  friend  in  the 
shape  of  a  ?  margmellus  in  the  most  perfect  condition  on  a  close 
fence  at  Leytonstone.  This  fence  bounds  one  side  of  a  garden  which 
seems  to  be  entirely  used  as  a  kitchen  garden  ;  I  was  unable  to  see 
any  juniper  therein,  but  it  inust  grow  very  near  the  spot  where  I 
found  the  moth,  as  it  was  in  the  finest  condition.  Another  old  Surrey 
friend  turned  up  on  the  following  day  in  the  shape  of  Pyrausta  aurata, 
Sc.  A  common  enough  species,  of  course,  in  many  places,  but  I  had 
not  seen  it  in  this  neighbourhood  before.  If  I  am  not  mistaken 
Y.  viarginelhis  is  an  addition  to  the  Essex  list  of  Micro-Lepidoptera. 
— A.  Thurnall  ;  Wanstead,  Essex,  August  9th,  1916. 

Zygaena  filipendul^. — I  collected  nearly  3000  pup®  of  this  insect 
near  Ventnor  last  month.  Of  those  that  emerged  2108  were  more  or 
less  normal  in  colour  and  markings,  87  had  the  outer  pair  of  spots, 
and  430  the  middle  pair  of  spots  united.  In  17  instances  only  were 
both  middle  and  outer  pairs  united.  Over  300  failed  to  emerge,  mostly 
through  being  ichneumoned.  The  two  best  variations  were  one  male 
and  one  female,  in  which  the  lower  of  the  two  basal  spots  was  pro- 
longed as  a  bar  until  it  joined  the  centre  pair  of  spots.  In  the  case 
of  the  male  the  right  wing  was  normal,  but  in  the  female  the  varia- 
tion was  the  same  on  both  wings.  Probably  they  are  progeny  of  the 
same  parent.  I  paired  them  and  have  about  120  ova,  and  shall  be 
interested  to  see  to  what  extent  the  variation  is  transmitted.  I  may 
add  the  ground  colour  of  quite  20  per  cent,  seemed  more  decidedly 
blue  than  green. — Ernest  Cornell;  Burmah,  Newport  Road, 
Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight. 
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Sphinx  convolvuli  in  Sussex. — On  August  17th  (at  7.30  p.m.)  1 
took  a  Sphinx  convolvuU  (recently  emerged)  at  rest  on  a  cement  pave- 
ment at  Preston  Circus,  Brighton. — F.  G.  S.  Bramwell  ;  1,  Dyke 
Eoad  Drive,  Brighton. 

TABANID.E  IN  THE  New  Forest. — I  was  interested  to  see  the 
note  in  the  August  number,  as  a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  staying  at 
Ringwood,  in  the  New  Forest,  sent  me  last  month  two  flies  to  name  : 
one  was  Ghrysops  ccecutiens  and  the  other  Atylotus  fulvus.  I  have 
never  seen  the  latter  insect  alive,  but  certainly  as  a  cabinet  specimen 
it  has  a  dusty  faded  appearance,  and  the  eyes  have  none  of  the 
beauty  that  they  have  in  life.  My  friend  has  lately  sent  me  a  few 
more  flies  from  the  same  locality,  among  which  are  Tahanus  hovinus, 
T.  maculicornis ,  and  Hcernatopota  pluvialis. — Herbert  Bury  ; 
Lomber  Hey,  High  Lane,  Cheshire. 

Notes  from  East  Dorset. — Although  Tuesday,  July  11th  last, 
was  bright,  there  was  a  keen  edge  to  the  wind,  and  consequently 
there  were  few  insects  on  the  wing.  In  the  more  sheltered  spots 
Gcenonympha  pamphilus  was  disporting  itself  in  fair  numbers  in 
company  with  Lyccena  agon  and  L.  icarus,  also  in  a  warm  corner 
where  gorse,  honeysuckle,  and  bracken  intermingle,  Hemaris  fuci- 
formis  and  Argynnis  selenc  were  joined  in  their  frolics  by  Epinephele 
ianira,  and  a  solitary  specimen  of  Zygana  filipendulcs  was  clinging 
to  a  grass  stem.  Imagines  of  Arctia  villica  were  few  and  for  the 
most  part  undersized,  and  of  course  worn ;  A.  caia  were  just  emerging. 
In  the  marshes  the  pupae  of  Z.  filipenduloe,  were  very  plentiful,  with 
a  sprinkling  of  0.  potatoria.  Some  of  the  former  have  emerged, 
among  them  one  closely  approaching  ab.  cytisi  ;  another  is  asymme- 
trical, the  right  side  being  typical,  and  on  the  left  fore  wing  the  spots 
and  outer  margin  are  white,  and  the  hind  wing  is  pinkish,  graduating 
to  red  in  the  centre  (this  one  was  bred  out  by  my  wife  at  Bourne- 
mouth, the  others  emerged  here),  and  a  third  is  of  the  pink  form. 
Larvae  of  H.  fuciformis  were  scarce,  as  was  the  Lasiocampid,  L. 
trifolii.  Of  the  Sphingidae,  S.  ligustri,  A.  populi,  and  S.  ocellatus 
could  have  been  taken ;  D.  vimda  and  0.  antiqxta  were  abundant. 
Imagines  of  Adopcea  actceon  and  Melmiargia  galatea  were  to  be  seen 
in  their  favourite  haunts. — Leonard  Tatchell;  71,  Clova  Road, 
Forest  Gate,  E. 

Lepidoptera  at  the  Front. — The  following  list  of  Lepidoptera 
captured  at  the  front  whilst  on  active  service  between  January  and 
July,  1916,  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  your  readers  :  Papilio 
machaon,  not  uncommon  in  marshy  districts ;  Pieris  brassiccB, 
P.  napi,  P.  rapce,  all  common  ;  Melanargia  galatea,  on  railway  em- 
bankments ;  Vanessa  io,  A.  urticcB,  hibernated  females  common  on  fine 
days  in  spring,  later  larvae :  I.  lathonia,  not  uncommon  in  rough 
places  near  the  coast ;  Pararge  megcera,  Epinepihele  ianira,  Aphan- 
topus  hyperanthus,  very  common  on  the  dunes,  where  in  July  it  is 
the  commonest  butterfly  (surely  a  curious  habitat  for  this  shade- 
loving  butterfly  ?)  ;  Gcenonympha  pamphilus,  Ghrysophanus  phlceas, 
common  ;  Polyommatus  icarus,  common,  some  fine  blue  varieties  of 
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the  female  occur  on  the  dunes  ;  P.  astrarche,  rare  ;  Amorpha  2^02)uli, 
common  ;  Metopsilus  porccllus,  common  on  bedstraw  flowers  on  the 
dunes  ;  Dicranura  vinula,  common  where  poplars  abound ;  Pygcera 
anachorcta,  two  broods,  first  in  May,  second  in  July,  not  uncommon ; 
Dasychira  imdihunda,  common  ;  Euproctis  clirysorrlicea,  very 
common  on  the  dunes,  where  all  the  vegetation  is  eaten  up  by  the 
larvae  (some  fine  forms  of  the  male  occur  with  two  black  spots  at  the 
inner  angle  and  occasionally  one  at  the  apex  of  the  fore  wings) ; 
Porthcsia  siviUis,  common:  Stiljmotiasalicis,  perhaps  the  commonest 
moth  in  July  ;  Malacosonia  neustria,  rare  ;  Lasiocampa  quercus,  very 
common,  and  efforts  at  assembling  males  to  a  bred  female  were 
attended  with  great  success  ;  L.  trifolii,  fairly  plentiful  on  the  dunes; 
Cosmotriche  Rotatoria,  common ;  L.  quercifolia,  rare ;  Syilosoma 
vienthastri  and  S.  luhricipeda,  tolerably  abundant ;  S.  mendica,  rare ; 
Diacrisia  sanio,  very  common  on  the  dunes  in  early  July  ;  Arctia 
caia  d^ndi  A.  villica,  very  common  in  similar  situations;  Ilipocrita 
jacobcecB,  common  on  the  dunes.  Of  the  Noctuas :  Agrotis  segetum, 
A.  corticea,  A.  nigricans,  A.  exclamationis,  Noctua  xantliograplia, 
common ;  Triphmna  pronuha,  T.  orhona,  T.  ianthina,  fairly 
common ;  Apamea  sccalis,  abundant  ;  Xylophasia  vionoglypha, 
common ;  Prothymnia  viridaria,  rare ;  Camptogramma  hilineata, 
common ;  Eupithecia  oblongata,  E.  assimilata,  Cilix  glaucata 
{spinula),  not  uncommon  ;  Perizoma  alhidata,  rare  ;  Abraxas  grossu- 
lariata,  very  common  ;  Zygcena  Jilipendulce  abounds  in  meadows  ; 
Trochilium  apiformis,  not  uncommon  where  poplars  are  abundant. 
This  brief  list  gives  a  general  indication  of  the  lepidopterous  fauna 
of  a  district  near  the  coast  in  the  north  of  France.  Had  more  time 
been  at  my  disposal  the  list  of  species  I  think  would  have  increased 
accordingly. — James  W.  Brown  :  H.  Q.  Friends'  Ambulance  Unit, 
B.EF. 

Lycenids  in  Northern  France. — May  I  trespass  on  your 
courtesy  by  asking  for  information  about  two  insects  I  have  taken 
this  evening  on  a  bit  of  rough,  sandy  ground  in  the  Pas  de  Calais  ? 
They  closely  resemble  Polyovvmatiis  icarus  $  ,  but  differ  as  follows  : 
Both  have  blacker  ground  colour  with  fringes  very  slightly  lighter 
than  ground  colour,  though  in  one  the  apex  of  fore  wing  on  both  costa 
and  outer  margin  is  white.  This  specimen  has  no  blue  on  upper  side 
fore  wing  ;  the  orange  spots  are  well  marked,  that  nearest  the  apex 
being  almost  white,  however.  No  discoidal  spot  fore  wing.  The 
other  specimen  has  no  orange  spots,  but  has  a  sharply  defined  purple 
or  violet  basal  blotch — it  is  about  normal  in  size  for  icarus,  the 
other  being  smaller.  The  under  sides  of  both  resemble  icarus,  with 
well-marked  orange  spots,  fringes  paler  than  above  and  two  basal 
spots  fore  wing,  but  all  markings  on  under  side  are  rather  more 
definite  than  usual.  This  is  my  first  season  with  the  continental 
butterflies,  and  the  only  book  I  have  is  Kane,  which  is  rather  out  of 
date  and  certainly  does  not  mention  icarus  with  dark  brown  fringes. 
I  am  rather  disappointed  to  find  the  insects  here  so  British  in 
character,  the  only  non-British  species  as  yet  being,  I  think, 
GlaUjCopsychc  cyllarm  ^  .  However,  I  have  taken  Nola  centonalis  a,nd 
Parascotia  fuliginaria,  also  Melitcea  athalia,  Kott.,  and  some  decent 
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forms  of  P.  napi.  I  gather  from  the  '  Entomologist '  that  the 
European  butterflies  have  got  considerably  beyond  Kane's  book,  but 
it  is  a  useful  size  when  one's  kit  is  limited  to  35  lb. — H.  Douglas 
Smart,  Capt.,  E.A.M.C,  B.E.F.  ;  August  8th,  1916. 

In  connection  with  Mr.  J.  W.  Brown's  and  Captain  Douglas 
Smart's  interesting  letters,  it  is  noteworthy  that  all  our  British 
Lycaenids,  except  Lycana  arion,  have  been  reported  from  the  Pas  de 
Calais  or  the  Nord,  though  it  is  long  since  the  former  Department 
was  systematically  worked  and  catalogued  ;  and  I  should  not  be 
surprised  if  arion  turned  up  in  the  trenches  or  anywhere  else  there 
where  the  environment  is  suitable.  Nomiades  semiargus  is  reported 
by  Paux  common  on  the  dunes  of  Malo-les-Bains  ;  N.  cyllarus, 
very  rare  in  Nord,  and  is  hitherto  unrecorded  from  Pas  de  Calais. 
A.  corydon,  rare  in  Nord  ;  I  observed  it  near  Azincourt  in  August, 
1902  ;  A.beUargus  reported  in  a  single  locality  in  the  Forest  of  Mormal, 
"  but  not  elsewhere,"  by  Le  Eoi.  The  part  of  the  Pas  de  Calais 
worked  by  my  friend  and  correspondent  M.  Postel  of  Foncqvillers 
just  behind  the  Allied  lines — I  trust  he  is  well,  and  I  am  sure  he  is 
undismayed  by  his  warlike  surroundings — is  otherwise  singularly 
poor  in  butterfly  life,  though  Papilio  inachaon  abounds.  I  suspect, 
therefore,  that  the  dark  Lycaenid  females  are  forms  of  the  protean 
icarus  :  perhaps  some  reader  of  the  '  Entomologist '  can  identify  with 
more  particularity. — H.  E.-B. 

Apatuea  iris  at  Bournemouth. — It  may  be  of  interest  to  record 
that  a  male  specimen  of  A.  iris  was  taken  at  rest  on  one  pf  the  piles 
on  Bournemouth  Pier  the  last  week  in  July.  Except  for  a  slight 
chip  in  right  hind  wing  it  is  perfect.  Can  any  readers  inform  me  if 
this  species  has  been  taken  in  Bournemouth  before? — Sophy  Tatchell; 
Karenza,  Heathwood  Eoad,  Bournemouth,  August  19th,  1916. 


SOCIETIES. 

The  South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History 
Society.— c/wnc  22nd. — Mr.  Hy.  J.  Turner,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the 
chair. — Dr.  Eobertson,  a  larva  of  Cleora  jubata  {glabraria)  from  the 
New  Forest,  which  was  wholly  suffused  with  black  coloration. — Mr. 
Priske,  a  series  of  the  very  local  beetle,  Copris  lunaris,  and  pointed 
out  the  sexual  dimorphism  in  the  development  of  the  frontal  horn. — 
Dr.  Chapman,  the  larva  of  the  sawlly,  Civibex  sylvarum,  a  large 
species  on  birch,  and  stated  that  the  ova  laid  by  a  virgin  female  would 
produce  all  males. — Mr.  Carr,  a  spider  from  the  Wye  Valley,  and 
reported  on  the  species  of  Lepidoptera  he  had  recently  met  with 
there,  including  Leptosia  sinapis,  Asthena  blonieri,  Brenthis  seiene, 
B.  euphrosyne,  Abraxas  sylvata,  Perinephele  lancealis,  Cymatophora 
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fluctuosa,  etc. — Mr.  Sich,  specimens  of  Arriyresthia  brocheella  with 
the  aberration  aurivittella  and  an  intermediate  form,  and  also  a 
cocoon  of  Tortrix  viridana  spun  on  a  blade  of  grass,  and  thus  of  a 
long  narrow  shape. — Mr.  Hy.  J.  Turner,  a  number  of  species  of 
PyraustincB  taken  by  Mr.  Bacot  in  Sierra  Leone.  They  were  all 
species  of  very  extensive  distribution  and  included,  Entephria 
cribrata,  Zinckenia  fascialis,  Marasmia  venilialis,  Syngamia  flori- 
dalis,  S.  ahniptalis,  BoccJioris  inspersalis,  Nacoleia  indicata,  Sylepta 
balteata,  S.  derogata,  Glyphodes  indica,  G.  sirmata,  Sameodes  cancel- 
lalus,  Maruca  testulalis,  and  Pachyzancla  phaopteralis. — Mr.  R. 
Adkin,  xanthic  forms  of  Aglais  urticcB. — Hy.  J.  Tuener. 

July  IWi. — Mr.  Hy.  J.  Turner,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  chair. — 
Mr.  H.  Leeds  exhibited  a  large  number  of  aberrations  of  Polyommatus 
icarus  taken  in  May  and  June,  including  obsolete,  asymmetrical, 
gynandromorphous,  abnormally  spotted,  light,  dark,  and  suffused 
specimens. — Mr.  H.  Main,  Pupa  of  Geotrupes  spiniger,  living  examples 
of  Copris  lunar  is,  larva  of  Panorpa  germanica  (scorpion-fly),  an  ich- 
neumon of  the  alder  sawfly  Phyllotovia  vagans,  and  the  larva  of  the 
sawfly  of  the  Solomon's  seal  Phymatoccra  aterrima. — The  Piev.  F.  D. 
Morice,  a  British  specimen  of  Polistes  gallica,  a  common  Continental 
wasp.  It  was  taken  in  Durham. — Dr.  Chapman,  a  larva  of  Trico- 
jJteryx  viretata  on  the  flowers  of  Gornus  sanguinea  ivom  Eeigate. — 
Mr.  Hy.  J.  Turner,  cocoons  of  Bucculatrix  aurimaculella,  leaves  of 
birch  mined  by  the  Coleopteron  Orchestes  rusci,  the  beautiful  open 
net- work  cocoon  of  the  anomalous  Lepidopteron  Chrysocoris  festaliella, 
and  some  tubular  larval  cases  of  a  Tineid  formed  on  dog's  excrement 
at  Aden. — Mr.  Bunnett,  imagines  and  larval  cases  of  the  hawthorn 
Cleophorid  Coleophora  nigricella.—Mr.  F.  B.  Carr,  a  pupa  of  Gone- 
pteryx  rhanmi.— Messrs.  E.  Adkin  and  F.  M.  B.  Carr  communicated 
notes  on  the  Lepidoptera  of  the  present  season,  and  interesting 
remarks  were  made  on  the  same  subject  by  Messrs.  Curwen,  Hare, 
Newman,  Rev.  F.  D.  Morice,  and  others. — Hy.  J.  Turner. 


OBITUARY. 

Frederick  Enock,  whose  death  we  briefly  referred  to  in  our  last 
number  {antea,  p.  192),  was  perhaps  best  known  to  the  present 
generation  as  a  popular  lecturer  on  entomological  subjects,  and  in 
this  connection  did  much  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  his  hearers  a 
desire  to  study  the  economy  of  some  of  the  more  obscure  species. 
He  was  at  his  best  when  lecturing  to  the  members  of  some  of  the 
numerous  Natural  History  or  more  definitely  Entomological 
Societies,  where  the  knowledge  that  he  was  addressing  sympathetic 
audiences  relieved  the  tension  of  the  set  lecture-room  and  allowed 
full  play  to  his  natural  witty  method  of  bringing  home  to  his  hearers 
the  more  important  points  of  the  subject  under  review.  Many  of 
those  who  were  privileged  to  hear  him  under  such  conditions,  often 
the  occasion  being  practically  a  "  trial  run"   before  any  set  lecture 
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was  put  together,  will  look  back  to  those  evenings  as  among  the 
most  instructive  and  pleasant  in  their  memories. 

But  to  regard  Enock  simply  as  a  popular  lecturer  would  be  to  do 
him  an  injustice.  It  may  be  that  his  early  training  in  the  engineering 
profession  instilled  into  his  mind  the  necessity  of  exactitude  of 
detail,  but  whether  that  be  so  or  not,  accuracy  was  the  keynote  of  all 
his  work.  No  pains  were  too  great  for  him  in  unravelling  the 
details  of  any  work  that  he  had  undertaken,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  not  infrequently  his  health  was  made  to  suffer  rather  than  he 
should  miss  some  point  in  the  development  of  the  subject  that  he 
was  studying.  His  view  of  entomology  was  largely  although  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  economic  side,  and  he  did  good  work  in 
working  out  to  the  minutest  detail  the  habits  of  pests  that  from  time 
to  time  threatened  our  crops,  such  as  the  Hessian  Fly  {Cecidomyia 
destructor),  the  Mustard  Beetle  (Phcedon  cochlearice  {hetula)),  and 
other  obnoxious  species.  He  was  also  an  expert  microscopist  and  a 
good  photographer,  and  was  particularly  happy  in  his  methods  of 
preparing  and  mounting  minute  insects  as  microscopic  slides. 
These  accomplishments  were  of  great  assistance  to  him  in  the  chief 
work  of  his  later  years,  the  study  of  the  Mymaridse.  It  was  his 
intention,  we  believe,  to  publish  a  monograph  of  these  delicate  little 
"  fairy  flies,"  and  during  his  lifetime  he  had  already  published  the 
desci'iptions  of  several  new  species  of  the  group,  while  of  many  others 
he  had  the  descriptions  in  manuscript ;  indeed,  there  is  reason  for 
believing  that  the  material  for  his  proposed  monograph  was  in  an 
advanced  state  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  it  is  much  to  be  hoped 
that  the  work  on  which  he  had  spent  so  much  labour  may  yet  be  avail- 
able for  pubhcation.  Fortunately  we  have  in  this  country  a  society 
whose  special  work  it  is  to  produce  such  publications,  and  it  is  not 
impossible  that  if  they  could  be  approached,  with  the  manuscript  in 
suitable  form,  a  means  might  thus  be  found  for  saving  this  valuable 
portion  of  his  work  for  posterity. 

For  many  years  and  until  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  Fellow  of 
the  Linnean,  Entomological,  Royal  Microscopical,  and  Royal  Hoi'ti- 
cultural  Societies,  and  a  memberof  the  Birmingham  Natural  History 
and  the  South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Societies. 
He  was  of  a  sociable  disposition  and  appeared  to  enjoy  to  the  full 
the  intercourse  of  the  many  friends  with  whom  he  came  into 
contact  at  their  meetings,  and  by  whom  especially  he  will  be  greatly 
missed. 

During  the  greater  part  of  his  life  he  resided  in  or  near  London, 
and  it  was  less  than  two  years  ago  that  he  was  induced  to  remove  to 
Hastings  in  the  hope  that  his  failing  health  might  thereby  be 
benefited  ;  this,  however,  was  not  to  be,  and  he  passed  away  on 
May  26th  last,  having  exceeded  man's  allotted  span  of  three  score 
years  and  ten  by  little  more  than  a  year. — R.  A. 


ERRATUM.-^Page  187,  line   o   from  bottom,  for  "  H.  Chapman 
read  "  T.  A.  Chapman." 
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ON  THE  NORFOLK  HESPERIA  ALVEUS  {rede  H. 
ARMOBICANUS,  Obthr.),  WITH  SOME  COLLATERAL 
MATTE  E. 

By  James  Edwards,  F.E.S. 

Acting  upon  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Eowland-Brown  (antea, 
p.  88),  I  propose  to  add  somewhat  to  the  history  of  the  butterfly 
found  in  Norfolk  by  the  late  Rev.  T.  H.  Marsh  and  recorded 
under  the  name  of  Hesperia  alveus,  Hubn.  In  order  to  do  this 
usefully  some  reference  to  the  male  genitalia  will  be  necessary ; 
but  I  propose  to  deal  with  that  subject  simply  as  it  affects 
practical  taxonomies.  So  far  as  one  can  judge  from  the  recent 
literature,  it  seems  to  be  generally  assumed  by  Lepidopterists 
that,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  advantages  arising  from  the  use  of 
differential  characters  drawn  from  the  male  genitalia,  one  must 
necessarily  have  recourse  to  a  compound  microscope  and  micro- 
scopic preparations ;  in  practice  one  finds  that  this  is  by  no 
means  the  case.  This  statement  will  doubtless  be  regarded  by 
the  "worker  with  the  microscope"  as  rank  heresy,  but  my 
present  purpose  is  strictly  practical ;  I  simply  desire  to  point 
out  to  the  average  student  that  he  may  have  all  that  is  worth 
having  in  this  particular  branch  of  investigation  without  making 
any  very  severe  demands  upon  bis  time  and  eyesight.  The 
useful  differential  characters  are  found  in  the  last  body-ring 
and  its  appendages,  and  therefore  all  that  is  needful  is  to  cut 
off  so  much  of  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  as  will  include  the  last 
complete  ring,  submit  this  to  the  action  of  damp  air  until  the 
parts  are  thoroughly  relaxed,  clear  off  the  scales  and  superfluous 
matter,  and  cut  off  the  two  ventro-lateral  pieces  at  their  junction 
with  the  ring.  This  gives  us  three  portions,  which  may  be 
gummed  on  a  small  piece  of  card  and  pinned  in  the  cabinet 
by  the  side  of  the  specimen ;  of  course,  with  some  distinctive 
mark  to  indicate  with  certainty  the  insect  to  which  it  belongs. 
Consecutive  numbers  answer  this  purpose  very  well ;  I  have 
used  them  up  to  four  figures  with  a  satisfactory  result.  The 
last  body-ring  should  be  fixed  on  the  card  by  its  cephalad 
surface,  and  one  clasp   (ventro-lateral  piece)   should  show  the 
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inner   and   the   other   the   outer   surface.      From   this   simple 
preparation  one  can  see  all  that  is  necessary,  for  the  useful 
differential  characters  reside  in  the  chitinous  and  not  in  the 
membranous  parts  ;    and  the  structures  thus  mounted  present 
a  certain  amount  of  what  may  be  called  "character,"  arising 
no  doubt  from  the  retention  of  much  of  the  natural  orientation 
of  the  parts,  which  is  entirely  lost  when  they  are  treated  with 
chemicals    and    embedded    in    a   transparent    medium.      The 
cleansing  and  dissection  can  easily  be  accomplished  with  the 
aid  of  a  hand-lens,  magnifying  ten  diameters  or  less,  mounted 
on  a  home-made  stand  of  some  sort,  and  if  a  greater  magnifica- 
tion is  desired  for  subsequent  examination,  hand-lenses  x  20  are 
common  nowadays  ;  but  none  of  these  equal  in  definition  a  good 
^  in.  microscope  objective  used  as  a  hand-lens.     If  there  are  any 
distinctive  characters  in  the  male  genitalia  of  a  lepidopteron,a  dry- 
mounted  preparation  will  show  them  to  an  extent  quite  impossible 
in  a  slide ;  and  the  minutise  for  the  examination  of  which  a  slide- 
preparation  is  really  necessary  are  not  of  the  first  importance 
from   a  taxonomic  point  of   view.     The  great  defect  of   slide- 
preparations,  which  anyone  except  a  microscope  man  can  see, 
is  that   we  are  limited  to  one  aspect  of  the  object  only,  that 
at  right  angles  to  the  plane  in  which  the  slide  lies.     If  it  were 
necessary  to  demonstrate  the  utter  futility  in  certain  cases  of 
slide-preparations   as    a   means   of    illustrating   the   form   and 
arrangement  of  the  parts,  H.  melotis  might  well  be  quoted  as 
a   case  in  point.     In  this  species  the   a3deagus-guides    in   the 
lateral  aspect  form  two  long  branches  from  a  wide  base,  the 
upper  bisinuate  and  gradually  pointed,  the  lower  nearly  straight 
for   two-thirds   of   its   length,  the   pointed   apical   third   being 
suddenly  bent  back  on  the  upper  side  of  the  remainder ;  this 
recurved  portion  is,  in  fact,  one  end  of  a  trisinuate  chitinous 
bar  which  reaches  from  side  to  side  and  is  fused  with  the  end 
of  the   lower   branch.     This  bar   is  best  seen   in   the   ventro- 
cephalad  aspect,  when  it  presents  a  remarkable  resemblance  to 
a  well-developed  pair  of  oxen  horns.     In  Prof.  Reverdin's  figure 
('Bull.  Soc.  Lep.  de  Geneve,'  ii,  t.  13,  fig.  3),  which  is  as  good 
a  reproduction  of  an  excellent  slide-preparation  as  I  ever  expect 
to  see,  the  ends  of  the  bar  appear  as  half-crescent-shaped  bodies 
with  their  concavity  behind,  and  the  real  nature  of  the  bar  is 
not  indicated. 

There  has  lately  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  as  to  the  best 
means  of  rendering  intelligible  to  others  the  results  of  one's 
examination  of  genitalia ;  the  reproduction  of  photographs  is 
advocated  by  some,  and  of  diagrams  by  others,  in  both  cases  from 
slide-preparations.  It  is  claimed  that  the  photographs  must,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  be  accurate ;  but  the  advocates  of  this 
method  seem  to  forget  that  accurate  photographic  representation 
of  a  slide-preparation  is  at  any  one  time  limited  to  one  plane  of 
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very  exiguous  depth,  and  that  the  lens  must  reproduce  both  the 
accurate  and  the  distorted  aspects  of  the  subject.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  drawings  from  slides  that 
their  method  gets  rid  of  the  distortion  difficulty  and  reveals  what 
the  'master's  eye'  can  see;  but  the  matter  under  consideration 
seems  to  be  one  in  which  the  assistance  of  the  organ  in  question 
may  very  well  be  dispensed  with  ;  for  it  is  certainly  doubtful 
whether  features  which  require  the  '  master's  eye '  for  their 
appreciation  have  any  practical  taxonomic  value.  One  some- 
times meets  with  such  a  phrase  as  "  apprenticeship  in  the  study 
of  genitalia,"  which  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  composition 
of  the  posterior  end  of  the  lepidopterous  body  is  something  not 
to  be  comprehended  by  the  average  intellect ;  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  organs  which  furnish  useful  differential  characters  are  so  few 
in  number,  and  the  plan  on  which  they  are  arranged  is  so  simple, 
that  all  the  preliminary  knowledge  necessary  for  their  successful 
investigation  may  be  obtained  in  an  hour  or  so.  Genitalic 
characters  are  of  such  evident  utility  that  it  would  be  a  great  pity 
if  any  should  be  dissuaded  from  the  study  of  their  real  nature 
and  taxonomic  function  as  the  result  of  the  squabbles  between 
the  Big-enders  and  Little-enders  as  to  whether  the  parts  are  to 
be  examined  in  the  lateral  or  in  the  ventro-cephalad  aspect. 

No  one  familiar  with  the  blackish-grey  whit»e-spotted  upper- 
side  of  Hesperia  malvcB  would  mistake  it  for  H.  alveus,  with  its 
nut-brown  yellow-spotted  upper  surface,  and  it  was  precisely 
because  the  late  Rev.  T.  H.  Marsh  did  not  know  the  former  (a 
rare  species  in  Norfolk),  that  he  placed  his  Norfolk  specimens  of 
a  Hesperia,  which  he  captured  whilst  working  the  llowers  of 
Pedicularis  sylvatica  for  Macroglossa  homhyliformis,  in  his  collec- 
tion under  the  name  of  alveolus.  Here  they  remained  until  they 
came  under  the  notice  of  Bawett,  who  saw  that  they  were  not 
malvcs,  and  at  length  identified  them  as  H.  alveus.  The  latter 
belongs  to  a  group  of  species  which  are  most  certainly  determin- 
able by  reference  to  the  male  genitalia.  The  clasp  in  the  lateral 
aspect  is  about  twice  as  long  as  wide,  with  the  apex  broadly 
rounded,  almost  in  a  semi-circle.  At  first  it  seemed  reasonable 
to  refer  all  specimens  having  a  clasp-form  falling  within  this 
definition  to  the  same  species ;  but  M.  Charles  Oberthiir,  in  the 
course  of  his  studies,  found  himself  able  to  separate  the  alveus  of 
the  mountains  from  the  alveus  of  the  plains,  to  which  latter  he 
gave  the  name  armoricanus.  The  characters  relied  upon  by  M. 
Oberthiir  are  found  by  Prof.  Reverdin,  as  the  result  of  most 
ample  investigation,  to  be  correlated  with  certain  differences  of 
degree  in  the  male  genitalia  ;  differences  which— as  he  j^uts  it — 
are  more  or  less  marked,  but  constant.  So  little  marked  are 
these  difi^erences  that  they  did  not  in  the  first  instance  appear  to 
me  to  be  greater  than  what  one  might  reasonably  expect  to  find 
amongst  members  of  the  same  species  ;  and  it  remained  for  Prof. 
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Eeverdin,  with  his  greater  command  of  material,  to  demonstrate 
their  constancy.  The  genitaha  of  the  Norfolk  alveus  present 
esactlj'  the  same  differences  from  those  of  the  mountain  alveus 
that  one  finds  in  armoricanus,  and  it  should  therefore  be  known 
by  the  latter  name. 

The  most  reliable  distinction  between  alveus  and  armoricanus 
lies  in  the  form  of  the  sedeagus-guides.  These  are  paired  organs, 
apparently  hung  from  the  roof  of  the  tegumen,  but  really  pro- 
ceeding from  the  diaphragm  which  closes  the  end  of  the  body, 
one  on  each  side  a  little  above  the  sedeagus.  In  the  lateral 
aspect  the}'  appear  as  irregularly  oblong  lobes  with  small  crowded 
irregular  teeth  on  their  upper  edge.  They  proceed  from  a  wide 
base  which  on  the  inner  side  is  in  contact  with  its  fellow,  and, 
with  the  exce2')tion  of  a  space  on  the  basal  half  of  the  upper  side, 


J.  E.  del. 


are  highly  chitinised.  In  alveus  the  guides  are  twisted  so  that 
the  lower  edge,  instead  of  Ij'ing  directly  beneath  the  upper  edge, 
lies  considerably  to  the  outside  of  it,  and  is  distinctly  reflexed, 
so  that  the  surface  appears  to  be  broadly  concave.  In  armoricanus 
the  guides  are  approximately  flat,  their  upper  and  lower  edges 
lying  in  practically  the  same  plane.  These  conditions  may  be 
observed  either  in  the  cephalo-vertical  or  the  lateral  aspect ;  but 
they  are  not  to  be  seen  in  any  photographs  of  slide-preparations 
that  I  have  seen.  The  use  of  the  term  sedeagus-guides  for  the 
parts  in  question  was  suggested  by  their  appearance  when  in 
situ;  they  are  the  "apophyses  lateralcs  de  I'uncus"  of  Prof. 
Eeverdin,  and  have  also  been  referred  to  as  the  scaphium ;  though 
why  the  latter  term  should  be  applied  to  paired  organs  is  not 
clear. 

I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Rowland-Brown  for  placing  at  my  disposal 
authentic  examples  of  H.  armoricanus. 
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Explanation  of  Diagrams. 

a.  Left  Kcleagus-guide  of  H.  alveus  in  the  lateral  aspect. 

h.  Eight  ffideagus-guide  of  H.  alveus  in  the  cephalo-vertical  aspect. 

c.  Left  £edeagU3-guide  of  H.  armoricanus  in  the  lateral  aspect. 

d.  Eight  aedeagus-guide  of  H.  armoricanus  in  the  cephalo-vertical  aspect. 

Figures  c  and  d  from  an  original  Norfolk  example. 

Colesborne,  Cheltenham, 

September  13th,  1916. 


BIOLOGICAL   AND    SYSTEMATIC    NOTES   ON   BRITISH 

THYSANOPTERA. 

By  C.  B.  Williams,  M.A.,  F.E.S. 

(The  John  Innes  Horticultural  Institution,  Merton,  Surrey,  England.) 

The  uotes  below  include  the  descriptions  of  four  British 
species  of  Thysanoptera  hitherto  undescribed,  records  of  three 
new  to  the  British  Fauna  and  notes  on  the  life  histories  of 
several  species,  some  of  which  are  of  economic  importance. 
The  biologic  notes  are  for  the  most  part  incomplete,  but  they  are 
published  now  as  circumstances  make  it  unhkely  that  I  shall 
continue  work  on  the  group  during  the  next  few  years. 

Sub-Order  Terebrantia. 
Family  .ffiolothripidse. 

Rhipidothrips ,  Uzel. 

Since  describing  R.  hrunneus  (*  Journ.  Econ.  Biol.,'  viii, 
1913,  p.  216)  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  a  speci- 
men of  R.  niveipemiis,  Reut.,  from  the  collection  of  Renter.  I 
find  that  it  differs  in  several  respects  from  the  published  de- 
scription, which  necessitates  alterations  in  the  key  to  the  genus 
which  I  gave  on  p.  218,  I.  c. 

The  species  can  be  best  separated  as  follows  : 

(a)  Cheeks  slightly  arched,  with  three  or  four  short,  stout, 
forwardly  directed  spines  on  the  lateral  margin  of  the  head 
behind  the  eyes.  Tibias  slightly  paler  near  the  tip,  tarsi  pale 
brown.  ......     briuiiieus,  Williams. 

(6)  Cheeks  parallel,  with  no  stout  spines  on  lateral  margin. 
Tibias  suddenly  much  lighter  near  tip  (near  middle  in  anterior 
pair).     Tarsi  pale  yellowish.  .         .     neveipeimis,  Renter. 

The  figure  of  the  antenna  of  R.  niveipennis  given  by  Renter 
is  quite  useless.  The  following  are  measurements  of  a  specimen 
from  his  collection  kindly  lent  to  me  for  comparison  by  Mr.  J.  D. 
Hood: 
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Segment  .123456789 
Length  (n)  .  32  46  75  66  55  40  36  16  8 
Width  ifi)        .     40     31     21     22     21     23     21     12     6 

The  species  also  possesses  a  single  long  spine  at  the  hind 
angle  of  the  prothoras,  which  must  have  been  overlooked  or 
accidentally  removed  in  the  specimens  described  by  Eeuter. 
Eeuter's  descriptions  were  apparently  all  made  from  specimens 
mounted  dry  on  cards — a  method  which  leads  to  endless  mistakes 
and  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned. 

Family  Thripidae. 

Genua  Sericothrips,  Haliday. 

Up  to  the  present  all  the  European  specimens  of  the  genus 
have  passed  under  the  name  of  S.  staphyliniis,  Haliday — a 
species  originally  described,  quite  insufficiently,  in  1836  as  fre- 
quenting flowers  of  Ulex  in  England.  Uzel,  in  1895,  redescribed 
what  he  called  S.  staphylinus,  Hal.,  from  Bohemian  specimens 
found  among  grass,  etc.  In  1910  Karny  described  Rhytidoihrips 
bicornis,  which  he  later  stated  to  belong  to  the  genus  Sericothrips 
and  to  be  identical  with  S.  staphyliniis  (as  described  by  Uzel). 
I  have  specimens  of  the  species  described  by  Karny  from  his 
collection  and  also  specimens  from  the  collection  of  Dr.  Uzel.  I 
have  also  been  able  to  obtain  some  numbers  of  the  British 
species  from  flowers  of  Ulex,  which  is  without  any  doubt  that 
described  by  Haliday.  An  examination  of  these  shows  that  the 
species  called  by  Uzel  staphylinus  and  that  described  by  Karny 
as  bicornis  are  the  same,  but  are  not  the  British  S.  staphylinus 
of  Haliday.  A  second  British  species  is  described  below,  so 
that  there  are  now  thrte  European  members  of  this  genus 
known. 

Sericothrips  gracilicornis,  sp.  nov. 

1913.     Sericothrips   staphylinus.     Williams,  Journ.  Econ.'BioL, 

viii,  p.  219  (in  part). 

1913.  „  „  Bagnall,  Journ.  Econ.jJBiol., 

viii,  p.  282  (in  part). 

Female    (macropterous). — Measurements. — Total     length     about 
1-1  mra.,  head  length    0-116   mm.,    width    O'iSS  mm.  ;    prothorax 
length  0-144  mm.,  width  0-224  mm. ;  pterothorax  length  (dorsally) 
0-210  mm.,  width  0-260  mm.  ;  abdomen  width   about  0.320  mm.  ; 
wing  length  0-78  mm.  ;  width  (about  half  way  along)  0-040  mm. 
Antennae:  Segment     .12845678 
Length  (/.i) .     26     40     74     60     49     58     12     14 
Width  (/.)   .     32     29     21     20     19     17      7      5 
Total  length  of  antennae  0-830  mm. 

Colour. — Body  dark  brown.     Femora  'as  dark  asj[the  body^except 
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the  tip  of  the  fore  femora,  which  are  a  Uttle  lighter.  Fore  tibite 
light  brown,  mid  and  hind  tibiae  a  httle  darker,  except  near  the  tip, 
which  is  similar  in  colour.  All  tarsi  pale  brown.  Wings  dark 
brown  at  the  extreme  base,  then  a  colourless  area  for  about  one-sixth 
of  the  wing  length,  and  from  the  end  of  this  to  the  apex  pale  brown. 
Antennse  brown,  except  for  the  first  two  segments,  which  are  very 
pale,  and  the  third,  which  is  paler  at  the  base,  becoming  darker  to 
the  apex. 

Surface  figuring  of  chitin. — Transverse  striations  on  the  frons, 
round  the  ocelli  and  on  the  back  of  the  head.  A  thick,  heavily 
chitinised  band  from  near  the  posterior  lateral  margin  of  the  head 
coming  forward  on  the  dorsal  surface  to  the  level  of  the  hind  margin 
of  the  eyes ;  this  thickening  is  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  chitin. 
The  chitinised  surface  of  the  head  behind  it  is  thinner  and  more 
transparent.  The  prothorax  is  covered  with  a  number  of  transverse 
dark  striations ;  a  mid-dorsal  longitudinal  Hne  would  cut  approxi- 
mately 36-41  of  these  striae.  There  are  six  smaller  and  two  larger 
irregular  depressed  areas  more  free  from  striations.  Meso-  and  meta- 
notum  striated.  On  the  abdominal  tergites  1-8,  and  on  the  legs  all 
the  striations  are  lined  with  minute  setae,  which  give  the  charac- 
teristic silky  gloss  to  the  species  of  this  genus  during  life.  The 
mid-dorsal  posterior  part  of  the  abdominal  tergites  are  free  from  stria- 
tions and  setse,  particularly  on  segments  1-4.  This  may  possibly  be 
correlated  with  the  presence  of  wings.  On  the  third  abdominal 
tergite  there  are  about  16-17  lines  of  striation.  Each  abdominal 
tergite  has  a  stout  transverse  internal  thickening  near  the  anterior 
margin,  which  probably  serves  for  the  attachment  of  muscles. 

Head  one  and  a  half  times  as  broad  as  long,  broadest  across  the 
eyes.  Frons  depressed  in  front  of  the  anterior  ocellus.  Eyes  large, 
projecting  slightly  on  the  front  margin  ;  distance  between  the  eyes 
one  and  a  half  times  the  width  of  the  eyes,  distance  from  the  eye  to 
the  back  of  the  head  only  a  little  more  than  half  the  length  of  the 
eye.  Ocelli  small,  the  anterior  one  directed  forward  ;  the  two  pos- 
terior distant  from  the  margin  of  the  eye  ;  no  noticeable  coloration 
beneath.  Two  stout  spines  on  each  side  of  the  frons  in  front  of  the 
ocelh,  one  near  the  mid  Hne,  the  other  near  the  margin  of  the  eye  ;  a 
stout  spine  just  on  each  side  of  the  anterior  ocellus  ;  one  long  and 
two  short  spines  near  the  posterior  dorsal  angle  of  the  eye  and  three 
forwardly  directed  spines  on  the  cheeks.  Mouth-cone  reaching  about 
three-quarters  across  the  prosternum.  Maxillary  palps  three-seg- 
mented, relative  length  of  segments  7:5:6.  AntenncB  (Fig.  la) 
almost  three  times  as  long  as  the  head,  relatively  longer  and  more 
slender  than  the  other  European  species  of  the  genus.  The  first 
segment  short  and  barrel-shaped  ;  the  second  longer  but  not  so  broad, 
tapering  at  each  end  but  more  so  at  the  base  ;  the  third  long  and 
slender,  three  and  two-third  times  as  long  as  broad  with  a  short 
pedicel  at  the  base,  widest  at  the  apical  third  then  abruptly  narrowed 
to  an  apical  neck  ;  the  fourth  shorter  than  the  third,  three  times  as 
long  as  broad,  and  with  an  apical  neck  as  on  the  third ;  the  fifth  two 
and  a  half  times  as  long  as  broad,  widest  in  the  middle ;  the  sixth 
about  as  long  as  the  fourth :  the  eighth  a  little  longer  than  the 
seventh.     Forked  trichomes  dorsally  on  the  third  and  ventrally  on  the 
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fourth  segments,  and  much  shorter  simple  ones  near  the  apex  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  segments  externally.     For  coloration  see  above. 

Proiliorax  about  one-fifth  longer  and  wider  than  the  head.  One 
long  stout  inwardly  curved  spine  on  the  hind  margin  near  the  lateral 
end ;  a  pair  of  slightly  shorter  spines  between  these  ;  a  short  stout 


Fig.  1. — Antenna  of  («)  Sericothrips  gracilicornis  ;  (b)  S.  hicornis  ; 

and  (c)  iS.  Stapkylinus. 

forwardly  directed  inwardly  bent  spine  at  each  front  angle,  four  fairly 
long  spines  in  a  row  just  behind  the  front  margin;  six  or  eight  of 
similar  length  in  a  slightly  irregular  row  across  the  middle  of  the 
pronotum  and  one  other  on  each  side  between  this  row  and  the  long 
posterior  marginal  spines.  Pterothorax  normal.  Legs  fairly  long 
and  slender,  used  for  jumping.  Wings  fully  developed  (in  the  two 
female  specimens  known),  broad  at  the  base,  then  narrowing  by  the 
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bending  in  of  the  front  margin.  On  the  fore  wings  there  is  no  trace 
of  a  hind  vein ;  the  fore  vein  is  represented  by  a  row  of  short  spines, 
3  at  the  base,  then  a  short  space  on  the  clear  part  of  the  wing,  then 
16-20  with  a  short  space  just  before  the  last  spine.  At  this  level 
there  is  one  spine  nearer  the  hind  margin  of  the  wing  which  may 
represent  the  last  of  the  row  of  spines  usually  present  on  the  hind 
vein  ;  22-25  spines  on  the  costa.  The  costal  fringe  begins  about  one- 
quarter  the  wing  length  from  the  base.  Colour  pale  brown  with  a 
narrow  colourless  band  just  before  the  base.  Hind  wings  pale  brown 
with  a  darker  central  vein  distinct  almost  to  the  tip  of  the  wing. 

Abdomen  normal.  On  the  hind  margin  of  tergites  two  to  eight 
there  is  a  fairly  stout  spine  inset  near  each  lateral  end.  Along  the 
whole  of  the  hind  margin  of  these  tergites  there  is  a  fine  comb.  The 
hind  margin  of  sternites  2-6  is  ornamented  with  alternate  lengths 
of  fine  comb  and  long  slender  inset  spines  ;  there  are  six  of  these 
spines  on  each  sternite. 

Male  (macropterous)  about  one-sixth  smaller  than  the  female. 
AntenncB  similar  in  colour  to  those  of  the  female.  "Wings  fully 
developed,  15-17  spines  on  the  outer  half  of  the  fore  vein  ;  20-23  on 
the  costa.  On  the  abdominal  sternites  3-7  there  is  a  comparatively 
large  round  clear  area  surrounded  by  a  dark  margin ;  the  diameter 
of  this  area  is  about  one-third  the  length  of  the  sternite.  This  area 
is  little  if  any  paler  than  the  surrounding  sternite  and  has  a  granular 
appearance. 

Type  in  the  author's  collection; 

Described  from  one  female  swept  from  mixed  herbage  on  a 
railway  bank  at  Yarnton,  near  Oxford,  England,  by  C.  B. 
Williams,  on  July  13th,  1913,  and  one  female  and  one  male 
taken  in  the  same  locality  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Bagnall  (date  unknown) 
on  Bedstraw  {Galium). 

Sericothrips  staphylinus,  Haliday  (nee  Uzel). 

1836.     Sericothrips  staphylinus  Haliday,  Ent.  Mag.,  iii,  p.  444. 
1852.  ,,  ,,  Haliday,  in  Walker  Homopt.  Ins. 

Brit.  Mus.,  p.  1103. 
1913.  ,,  ,,  Williams,    Journ.    Econ.    Biol., 

viii,  p.  219  (in  part). 
1913.  ,,  ,,  Bagnall,  Journ.  Econ.  Biol,  viii, 

p.  232  (in  part). 

Female    (brachj^pterous). — Measurements. — Total     length    about 
0'9  mm.     Head  length  about  0"85  mm. ;  width  0-172  mm.  ;  prothorax 
length  0-132  mm.  ;  width  0-212  mm.  ;  pterothorax  length  (dorsally) 
0-120  mm.  :  width  0-220  mm. ;  abdomen  width  about  0-300  mm. 
Antennge :  Segment     .12345678 
Length  (f.) .     19     41     52     42     42     48       8     12 
Width  (^)  .     31     29     21     23     21     18      6      5 
Total  length  of  antennge  0288  mm. 
This  species  differs  from  S.  gracilicornis  chiefly  in  the  rela- 
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tively  much  shorter  and  stouter  antennae  (Fig.  Ic).  The  third 
antennal  segment  is  only  about  two  and  a  half  times  as  long  as 
broad.  The  first  segment  is  dark  except  near  the  tip,  the 
second  pale  yellow,  the  third  also  pale  except  near  the  tip,  the 
fourth  to  eighth  are  very  dark  brown.  There  are  33-36  trans- 
verse striations  crossing  the  mid  line  of  the  prothoraxand  10-12 
on  the  third  abdominal  tergite.  There  are  no  areas  free  of 
minute  spines  on  the  basal  abdominal  tergites  as  described  for 
S.  gracilicornis,  but  this  is  probably  only  a  character  of  brachy- 
pterous  forms,  as  S.  bicornis  agrees  with  S.  staphyliiius  in  this 
respect. 

Male. — The  circular  areas  on  the  abdominal  sternites  3-7 
are  transverse  oval  in  shape  and  gradually  increase  in  size 
from  in  front,  that  on  the  third  sternite  being  much  smaller 
than  in  S.  gracilicornis,  and  that  in  the  seventh  about  the  same 
size,  but  differing  in  shape. 

At  j)resent  only  brachypterous  males  and  females  of  this 
species  have  been  found  on  flowers  of  Ulex  nanus  and  Ulex 
europaus. 

Localities. — New  Forest,  Hampshire;  Bidston,  Cheshire; 
Ilfracombe,  Devonshire ;  there  is  yet  no  certain  evidence  of  this 
species  outside  England. 

Sericothrips  bicornis  (Karny). 

1895.     Sericothrips  staphyliniis,  Uzel,  Monog.  Thysanopt.  p.  91. 
1910.     Rhytidothrips   bicornis,    Karn}',    Mitt.  Nat.  Univ.   Wein. 

vol.  viii,  p.  50. 
1913.     Sericothrips  staphylinus,  Karny,  Zool.  Anz.  xliii,  p.  134. 

Measurements  of  Female. — Head  length  0-112  mm.,  width  0-176 
mm.;  prothorax  length  0-136  mm.,  width  0-232  mm.;  pterothorax 
length  dorsally  0-104  mm.,  width  0-240  mm. ;  abdomen  width  about 
0-36  mm. 

Antennse:  Segment  .12845678 
Length  (^c) .  28  42  62  53  44  54  10  14 
Width  (^)  .     29     28     20     20     19     18      8      6 

Total  body  length  about  0'95  mm.  ;  antennae  0-29  mm. 

Female  (only  brachypterous  specimens  seen). — Differs  from  S. 
gracilicornis  in  the  shorter  and  stouter  antennae  (Fig.  16),  which 
are,  however,  not  so  short  as  in  S.  staphylinus.  Also  differs  from  both 
staphylinus  and  gracilicornis  in  the  much  more  close  nature  of  the 
spinose  striation  of  the  chitin.  A  mid-dorsal  line  on  the  prothorax 
in  this  species  cuts  about  48-50  transverse  striations,  and  a  similar 
count  on  the  third  abdominal  tergite  gives  20-21  transverse  striations. 
As  mentioned  under  S.  staphylinus,  the  whole  of  the  median  portion 
of  the  tergites  of  the  species  (brachypterous)  is  covered  with  minute 
setae. 

Male. — The  areas  on  the  abdominal  sternites  3-7  resemble  those 
of  S.  staphylinus  more  than  S.  gracilicornis  ;  the  anterior  one  is 
small,  but  the  thi-ee  posterior  are  more  nearly  equal  in  size  than 
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those  of  S.   stapliylinus.     In  shape   they  are  slightly  transversely 
oval,  as  in  S.  staphylimis . 

Distribution. — Bohemia,  Bosnia.  [Sweden,  Croatia,  Sardinia, 
Tyrol,  teste  Karny,  specimens  not  seen  by  the  author.] 

This  species  has  not  at  present  been  found  in  England,  but 
is  introduced  here  in  connection  with  the  British  species  of  the 
genus. 

(To  be  continued.) 


PALtEONYSSIA  :   A  NEW  BISTONINE  GENUS. 

By  J.   W.  H.  Harrison,  M.Sc. 

In  carrying  out  some  researches  into  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  the  Bistoninas  it  has  become  necessary  to  use  the 
above  generic  name,  which  up  to  the  present  has  been  a  "  con- 
venience "  name  in  my  notes. 

Palaonyssia,  gen.  nov. 

Male. — Insect  stout  and  robust ;  head,  thorax,  and  breast  with 
furry  covering  like  Lycia,  Poecilopsis,  and  Nyssia.  Abdomen  very 
feebly  covered  tcith  weak  scales  like  Megabiston.  Antennae  very  stout 
and  long,  armed  with  powerful  pectinations  of  very  even  lengths  ; 
pectinations  very  strongly  ciliated.  Hind  tibiae  armed  with  terminal 
spurs  only.  Male  genitalia :  yEodeagus  small,  covered  with  minute 
spiculations.  Furca  stoid,  long,  and  finger-like  of  a  primitive 
Amphidasyd,  rather  than  Nyssia  type. 

Female. — Apterous. 

Type  of  genus  :  Palaonyssia  trisecta,  Warren. 
Habitat :  Natal,  parts  of  Cape  Colony  and  the  Transvaal. \?jr 
This  species  was  originally  placed  by  Warren  in  the  genus 
Haggardia,  but  removed  thence  to  Apocheima,  very  probably  on 
the  discovery  of  its  apterous  female.  This  is  an  impossible 
reference,  as  Apocheima  (type,  hispidaria)  has  male  genitalia 
with  excised  valves  furnished  with  a  strong  armature  of  spines, 
the  whole  being  of  a  very  different  type  from  what  is  seen  in  the 
present  insect.  In  addition  the  furca  in  his2)idaria  is  obscure 
and  fused. 


AN    AFEICAN    ICHNEUMON    IN    LONDON. 

By  Claude  Morley,  F.Z.S.,  etc. 

My  friend  Mr.  Bruce  F.  Cummings,  of  the  Natural  History 
Museum,  South  Kensington,  was  good  enough  to  write  in  the 
middle  of  last  August :  "  The  enclosed  two  insects  were  found 
flying  in  a  room  here,  in  which  some  packages  of  skins,  skulls, 
etc.,  from  the  Belgian  Congo  had  been  opened.  This  was  on 
Monday    [14th]  ;    one   is   still   lively   now.     Are   they   of  any 
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interest  to  you  ?  We  have  the  species,  I  believe,  but  I  would 
like  to  have  your  ipse  dixit  on  the  point."  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  were  of  so  great  interest  that  I  think  a  note  upon  their 
occurrence  here  worthy  of  publication. 

The  insects  are  two  females  of  Oneilella  fonnosa,  Brulle,  one 
of  the  most  striking  and  beautiful  of  African  Ichneumonidae  ; 
and  this,  their  first  capture  in  Britain,  is  a  noteworthy 
importation.  The  species,  which  is  figured  by  both  its  author 
('  Hist.  Nat.  Ins.  Hym.,'  iv,  1846,  pi.  xli,  fig.  3)  and  Desmarest 
(in  Chenu's  '  Encycl.  Hist.  Nat.  Annalles,'  1860,  fig.  142),  was 
originally  recorded  from  the  Cape.  Smith  exhibited  to  the 
Entomological  Society  specimens  from  Mount  Cameroons,  West 
Africa,  taken  at  5000  feet  above  sea  level  (*  Proc.  Ent.  Soc.,' 
1878,  p.  xlii).  Tosquinet  first  described  the  male,  which  was 
captured  at  Usambara  in  February,  1880  ('  Ann.  Soc.  Ent. 
Belg.,'  V,  1896,  p.  150)  ;  and  the  only  subsequent  mention  of 
the  species  is  by  Cameron,  who,  when  erecting  a  new  genus, 
Oneilella,  for  its  reception,  records  it  from  Grahams  Town 
('  Zeits.  Hym. -Dip.,'  iv,  1904,  p.  190),  and  from  Durban  in 
Natal  ('Ann.  S.  Afr.  Mus.,'  v,  1906,  p.  142).  The  British 
Museum  possesses  a  long  series  from  South  and  Tropical  Africa, 
where  its  range  is  at  present  but  partially  known  and  where  it 
has  occurred  upon  Fennel  flowers. 

Probably  some  cocoons  of  Bombycid  moths  had  become 
introduced  into  the  above  packages  of  skins  and  skulls,  for 
the  only  intimation  yet  published  respecting  the  host  of  O. 
formosa  is  Smith's  assertion  {loc.  cit.)  that  the  species  had  been 
reared  from  Anaphe  panda,  Boisd.,  and  A.  reticulata,  Walk.,  in 
West  Africa. 

Monks  Soham  House,  Suffolk, 
September  1st,  1916. 


CONTRIBUTIONS    TO    OUR    KNOWLEDGE    OF    THE 
BRITISH    BRACONID.E. 

No.    3. MiCROGASTERIDJS. 

By  G.  T.  Lyle,  F.E.S. 

(Continued  from  p.  208.) 

Section  1. 
Glomeratns,  L,* 

Undoubtedly  the  best  known  species  in  the  genus,  being  a 
very  common  garden  insect.     It  attacks  larvae  of  the  species  of 

*  Linneus,  F.  S.,  410. 
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Pieris,  particularly  those  of  P.  hrassicce,  and  by  so  doing  helps 
to  keep  a  serious  pest  in  check.  Unfortunately  for  the 
gardener,  the  larvae  of  P.  brassicce  do  not,  as  a  rule,  succumb  to 
the  attacks  of  the  parasite  until  they  are  fully  grown,  by  which 
time  they  have  consumed  a  large  amount  of  cabbage. 

In  the  autumn  of  1914,  throughout  the  New  Forest  district, 
plants  of  the  cabbage  family  suffered  greatly  from  the  caterpillar, 
cauliflower  plants  in  particular,  so  much  so  that  in  many  gardens 
nothing  was  left  but  the  dwarfed  cauliflower  surrounded  by  a 
cheraux  de  /rise  composed  of  midribs  of  the  leaves.  Some 
60  per  cent,  of  the  caterpillars  fell  victims  to  the  Apanteles,  and 
the  yellow  cocoons  of  the  parasites  could  be  found  in  numbers 
affixed  to  garden  walls,  on  fences,  under  copings,  and  many  even 
in  houses.  On  more  than  one  occasion  I  noticed  birds — 
sparrows,  robins,  and  tomtits — apparently  tearing  the  cocoons 
from  the  walls  and  devouring  them.  By  Christmas  practically 
the  whole  of  those  constructed  in  exposed  positions  had  disap- 
peared. Occasionally  the  cocoons  of  the  parasite  may  be  found 
attached  to  the  food  plant. 

Both  the  summer  and  autumn  broods  of  P.  hrassicce  are 
attacked,  the  parasites  from  the  autumn  brood  passing  the 
winter  within  their  cocoons  and  emerging  during  the  following 
May. 

Marshall,  in  his  description,*  givss  the  coxse  as  black ;  but 
in  most  cases  I  have  found  the  four  anterior  to  be  rufo-testaceous, 
and  even  the  hind  pair  light  beneath.  Marshall  also  remarks 
that  the  cocoons  are  "  irregularly  piled  together  without  a 
common  covering."  This  is  sometimes  so,  though  I  have  known 
a  case  in  which  the  cocoons  were  constructed  under  a  fairly  stout 
web. 

Both  Bignell  t  and  Morley  t  record  the  breeding  of  this 
species  from  Abraxas  grossulariata,  which  cannot,  I  think,  be  a 
common  occurrence.  Fitch  states  §  that  Bignell  also  bred  it 
from  a  larva  of  Phigalia  pedaria,  though,  according  to  Marshall,  || 
this  is  an  error. 

In  June,  1908,  some  larvae  of  P.  hrassicce  were  sent  to  me 
from  Yeovil,  and  on  July  1st  large  numbers  of  the  larvae  of  the 
Apanteles  emerged  from  some  of  them.  Whilst  watching  this 
process  I  chanced  to  notice  a  small  hj^menopteron  paying 
particular  attention  to  an  apparently  healthy  Pierid  larva  and 
seemingly  ovipositing  therein.  I  isolated  the  larva  and  its 
tormentor  and  found  that  the  oviposition  still  continued.  Two 
days  later  the  usual  batch  of  Apanteles  larvae  left  the  caterpillar 

*  '  Trans.  Entom.  Soc.,'  1885,  p.  176. 

i  'Trans.  Dev.  Ass.,'  xxxiii,  p.  657. 

I  '  Entom.,'  xxxix,  p.  100. 

§  '  Entom.,'  xvii,  p.  68. 

Ij  '  Trans.  Entom.  Soc.,'  1885,  p.  176. 
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and  spun  their  cocoons.  On  July  13th  several  imagines  emerged 
from  these  cocoons,  about  half  producing  the  parasite.  On 
July  29th  the  expected  hyperparasites  emerged  from  the 
remaining  cocoons,  more  than  one  from  each  cocoon.  Probably 
this  hyperparasite  is  the  Chalcid  described  by  Bouche  as 
Diplolepis  microgastri* 

Stellatarum,  Bouche.  t 

In  his  description  of  this,  as  of  other  species,  Bouche 
mentions  that  there  are  three  elevated  lines  on  the  first 
abdominal  segment.  At  first  this  seems  misleading,  but  no 
doubt  he  refers  to  the  lateral  margins  of  the  shield  of  the  segment, 
which  are  raised,  and  to  a  very  slightly  indicated  obtuse  medial 
carina.  Under  a  low-power  magnification  these  "  raised  lines  " 
are  quite  visible,  though  when  a  higher  power  is  applied  they 
cease  to  be  noticeable.  The  species  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
recognised,  since  Bouche  described  it  from  a  specimen  reared 
from  the  larva  of  Macroglossa  stellatarum. 

The  following  is  Nees'  translation  of  the  original  descrip- 
tion :  I 

"  M.  at'er.  palpis  albidis,  pedibus  rufo-testaceis,  unguibus  omirmm, 
posticorum  femoribus  tibiis  tarsisque  apice  late  nigricantibus,  prime 
abdominis  segmento  lineis  tribus  elevatis,  nervis  alarum  fuscis, 
stigmate  nigro.     Microgaseri  glomerato  similis." 

I  give  also  a  description  taken  from  a  male  and  female  in  my 
own  collection  : 

Black  ;  palpi  pale,  basal  joints  darker  ;  belly  at  the  base  usually 
piceous  ;  fore  femora,  tibiae  and  tarsi  testaceous  ;  middle  femora 
testaceous  with  a  fuscous  sti"ipe,  middle  tibiae  and  tarsi  testaceous, 
the  latter  darker  at  apices  ;  hind  femora  fuscous  above  and  at  apices, 
hind  tibiae  testaceous  with  the  apices  dark,  hind  tarsi  fuscous  ;  hind 
cosse  above  shining,  almost  smooth. 

Wings  hyaline,  stigma  and  nervures  fuscous.  Mesothorax  finely 
punctulate,  scutellum  smooth ;  metathorax  rugulose  with  a  medial 
carina.  First  segment  of  the  abdomen,  truncate,  punctulate,  shining, 
rather  longer  than  broad  and  slightly  narrowed  towards  base,  apical 
angles  rounded  ;  second  segment  shorter  than  third,  subrugulose  at 
sides  and  impressed  with  two  oblique  curved  lines  which  end  in 
irregular  fovae  before  reaching  the  base  of  the  segment  and  enclose  a 
semicircular  subrugulose  space.  Terebra  very  short ;  valvula 
ventralis  not  surpassing  the  anus.  Spurs  of  the  hind  tibiae  stout, 
about  as  long  as  half  the  metatarsus. 

Very  close  to  glomeratus,  but  is  a  larger  and  more  robust 
insect ;  the  first  segment  of  the  abdomen  is  broader,  and  the 

*  '  Naturg.,'  168,  ?i.  61. 
f  '  Naturs;.,'  1834,  p.  157. 
X  '  Mon.  Atf.,'  ii,  402. 
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spurs  of  the  hind  tibise  are  longer  and  stouter ;  from  immunis 
and  jugosus  it  is  easily  separated  by  its  rugulose  metathorax. 

The  cocoon  is  smooth  and  of  a  pale  lemon  colour.  This 
species  passes  eleven  months  within  its  cocoon,  the  larva 
leaving  its  host  in  June  and  not  producing  an  imago  until  the 
following  May. 

A  solitary  parasite  which  I  have  several  times  bred  from 
small  larvae  of  Hemaris  fuciformis. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  confuse  this  species  with  rubecula, 
which  is  also  bred  as  a  solitary  parasite  from  small  larvas  of 
H.fudformis,  and  makes  very  similar  cocoons.  A.  rubecula  has 
dusky  wings  and  wants  the  impressed  lines  on  the  second 
abdominal  segment. 

Spurius,  Wesm.* 

A  species  with  slender  legs,  by  which  it  may  be  distinguished 
from  zyganarum,  caice,  difficilis,  etc. 

The  cocoons,  which  are  thin,  papyraceous,  and  arranged  in  a 
cake  with  great  regularity,  are  enveloped  in  a  fluffy  ball  very 
similar  to  that  made  by  the  larvae  of  congestus,  but  firmer  and 
lighter  in  colour  (fig.  5).  The  insect  differs  from  congestus  in 
that  the  hind  coxae  and  first  and  second  abdominal  segments 
are  much  smoother,  also  the  terebra  is  subexserted  and  the  first 
abdominal  segment  narrower. 

On  May  27th,  1911,  I  obtained  a  brood  of  38  (5  males  and 
33  females)  from  a  larva  of  Leucania  littoralis,  taken  at  Sand- 
banks, Poole,  and  Mr.  F.  M.  Mitchell  Hedges  has  sent  me  several 
other  broods  all  from  the  same  host,  taken  on  the  Dorset  coast. 
I  have  seen  specimens  taken  by  Cameron  in  Scotland,  and  now 
in  Harwood's  collection. 

Zyganarum,  Marsh. f 

Nearly  related  to  insidens  and  difficilis,  but  differing  from  the 
former  in  that  the  wings  are  somewhat  paler,  and  from  the 
latter  in  that  the  first  two  segments  of  the  abdomen  are  not  so 
shining,  and  from  both  in  having  the  metathorax  carinulated. 
Marshall  says  that  all  the  tarsi  are  rufo-testaceous,  but  in  many 
cases  I  have  found  the  tarsi  to  be  distinctly  fuscous.  Cocoons 
sulphur-yellow,  generally  attached  to  a  grass  stem  in  an  irregular 
cluster  some  inches  above  the  ground  (fig.  3).  The  larvae  of 
the  parasite  emerge  from  their  host  when  the  latter  is  nearly 
full  fed.  I  have  two  broods  given  me  by  Colthrup,  who  obtained 
them  from  larvae  of  Zygana  Jilipendidce  taken  at  Shoreham,  and 
have  myself  bred  numbers  in  mid-July  from  the  same  host  taken 
at  Beer,  Devon,  and  also  on  the  railway  embankment  near 
Holmsley  Station,  New  Forest,  where,  until  recently,  there  was 

*  '  NouT.  Mem.  Ac.  Brux.,'  1837,  p.  49. 
f  'Trans.  Entom.  Soc.,'  1885,  p.  181. 
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a  large  colony  of  the  burnet.  At  this  localit}^  the  cocoons  of 
the  parasites  could  be  found  on  the  grass  stems  almost  as 
commonly  as  the  cocoons  of  the  host.  I  have  also  specimens 
from  Eedhill,  bred  from  Z.  trifolii  June  24th,  1911,  and  have 
seen  a  specimen  in  Harwood's  collection  said  to  have  been  bred 
from  a  larva  of  Z.  lonicerce  taken  near  Newbury. 

The  broods  I  have  consist  of  from  seven  to  twenty  individuals, 
and  I  believe  they  are  sometimes  even  larger.  In  each  brood 
the  sexes  are  about  equally  divided.  I  have  often  bred  Mem- 
chorus  2)ectoralis,  Eatz.,  from  the  cocoons  of  this  species,  and 
have  known  instances  where  the  whole  brood  has  succumbed  to 
the  attack  of  this  hyi^erparasite.  Hcrtiiteles  sithmarginatus,  Bridg., 
is  another  hyperparasite  which  I  have  frequently  obtained. 

(To  be  continued.) 


NOTES  AND   OBSERVATIONS. 

Hesperiid^  and  Bikd-droppings. — In  the  article  entitled 
"Curious  Habits  of  Ejidaimis  retracta"  {antea,  ■^.  38),  mention  is 
made  of  a  Hesperid  butterfly  moistening  bird-dropping  and  sucking 
same.  I  have  noticed  the  same  thing  here  on  several  occasions,  and 
have  always  been  astounded  at  the  volume  of  liquid  the  insects  would 
eject  from  their  bodies.  I  have  bred  several  species  of  Hesperiidge 
(unhappily  I  have  no  means  of  classifying  them  yet).  Their  food- 
plant  is  nearly  always  moist  and  sappy — leaves  of  bananas,  cannas, 
etc.  Some  live  on  sugar-canes  and  some  also  on  the  dry  rattans. 
The  bare-skinned  larvae  fold  over  the  edge  of  the  leaves,  and  fix  them 
so  that  there  remains  a  protecting  tunnel,  in  which  neither  rain  nor 
sun  disturb  them.  I  have  also  never  found  one  of  them  parasitised, 
which  is  astonishing  in  this  land  where  it  is  ahvaj^s  parasite  on 
parasite.  Should  the  white  powder  with  which  the  caterpillar  is 
covered — a  soft  powder,  feeling  like  talc — act  as  a  repulsive  agent  ? — 
M.  E.  Walsh  ;  Soekaboemi,  Java,  Dutch  East  Indies. 

Attacus  atlas  in  the  Himalayas  ;  a  Large  Specimen. — While 
travelling  down  from  the  Himalayas  last  week  I  came  to  a  comfort- 
able little  half-way  house  at  a  place  called  Bhowali,  some  ten  miles 
from  Naini  Tal,  the  popular  hill  resort  of  the  Kumaon  district.  After 
some  twenty-seven  miles  of  road  journey  through  typical  monsoon 
rain,  this  haven  of  rest  appeared  more  than  usually  attractive  that 
night,  and  after  satisfying  the  inner  man,  my  mind  was  free  to- 
wander  in  a  higher  plane.  I  soon  noticed  a  fine  female  specimen  of 
Attacus  atlas,  set  out  on  a  piece  of  cardboard  on  a  table  close  beside 
me.  Its  size  at  once  attracted  attention,  and  I  asked  the  good  lady 
of  the  house  what  it  measured.  She  produced  a  tape  measure,  and 
we  found  that  it  just  touched  11  inches  when  measured  straight 
across  the  wings  from  tip  to  tip.  The  wings  had  slightly  sprung,  so 
that  it  would  have  measured  well  over  the  11  inches  if  it  had  been 
set  out  quite  flat.      The  largest  specimen  in  the  Indian  Museum» 
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Calcutta,  appears  to  be  a  very  little  over  10  inches.  In  the  '  Fauna 
of  British  India,'  Sir  George  Hampson  gives  250  mm.  as  the  expanse 
of  wings  for  a  female  of  this  species.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  what  size  these  handsome  moths  can  attain.  Will  anyone  in 
touch  with  a  big  European  collection  let  us  know  if  this  11-inch 
specimen  of  the  Himalayas  can  be  surpassed  ?  I  was  informed  that 
it  was  taken  quite  recently  by  the  roadside  near  Bhowali,  at  an 
altitude  of  4000-5000  ft.  above  the  sea-level. — J.  C.  Moulton  ; 
4th  Wiltshire  Regt.,  Calcutta,  July  26th,  1916. 

A  Lepidoptebist's  Incidental  Coleopteba. — Each  year  since 
1913  I  have  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  month  of  June  at  Brocken- 
hurst  in  Hampshire.  Although  Lepidoptera  were  the  chief  quarry, 
any  other  insects  that  presented  themselves  during  the  daily  ramble 
were  noted  or,  when  unrecognised,  boxed  or  bottled  for  subsequent 
identification.  The  following  list  of  Coleoptera  may  therefore  be  of 
interest  as  indicating  some  of  the  more  or  less  noteworthy  species 
that  fall,  among  a  host  of  commoner  things,  into  a  "  Bignel  tray" 
when  hawthorn  blossom  and  the  boughs  of  oak,  birch,  fir,  etc.,  are 
worked  for  lepidopterous  larvse  in  the  New  Forest.  For  the  deter- 
mination of  some  of  the  more  closely  allied  species  I  am  greatly 
indebted  to  Mr.  G.  C.  Champion.  The  fall  of  a  number  of  species 
belonging  to  other  families,  chiefly  Curculionidae,  also  resulted  from 
beating  operations ;  identification  of  these  is  still  incomplete. 

Cekambycid.s;  :  Clytus  mysticus,  L.,  one  specimen  in  1915  and 
four  in  1916  ;  beaten  from  hawthorn  bloom.  Ehagium  hifasciatum, 
F.,  several  specimens  from  hawthorn  blossom  and  one  from  buck- 
thorn flowers  ;  the  latter  has  the  fasciae  unusually  broad.  Toxotus 
meridianus,  L.,  one  ^  beaten  from  buckthorn  blossom,  others  from 
hawthorn.  Anoplodera  sexguttata,  F.,  one  in  1915  and  one  in  1916; 
the  latter  from  a  pine-tree.  Gramynoptera  tabaciolor,  De  G.,  three 
specimens  in  1915,  only  one  secured  in  1916  ;  hawthorn.  Gram- 
moptera  analis,  Pz.,  a  single  specimen  in  1916  from  buckthorn 
flowers.  Grammoptera  prausta,  F.,  one  in  1915  and  two  in  1916, 
from  hawthorn.  Grammoptera  ruficornis,  F.,  very  common  in  1916 
at  hawthorn  blossom,  only  a  few  noticed  in  1915. 

Lamiid^:  :  Tetrops  p)r(zusta,  L.,  one  specimen  in  1915.  Leiopiis 
nebulosus,  L.,  several  specimens,  but  most  frequently  observed  in 
1916. 

Elaterid^  :  Elater  sayiguinoUnUis,  Schr.,  very  local,  but  not 
scarce  in  one  small  area,  from  the  flowers  of  gorse,  especially  in  1915  ; 
a  few  specimens  were  also  beaten  from  pine-trees.  Varied  consider- 
ably in  the  amount  of  black  on  elytra ;  in  a  few  examples  the  black 
was  entirely  absent ;  one  or  two  specimens  of  the  orange  form  were 
also  obtained.  Elater  elongatulus,  L.,  six  specimens  were  beaten  out 
in  1916,  but  only  one  in  1915.  Melanotus  rufipes,  Hbst.,  three  were 
secured  in  1915,  one  only  in  1916.  Athous  vtttatus,  F.,  one  in  1915, 
several  in  1916.  Athous  hirtus,  one  in  1915,  at  gorse  bloom.  Corym- 
bites  tessellatics,  F.,  one  in  1915,  three  in  1916 ;  at  gorse  and  pine. 
Corymbites  quercils,  Gyll.,  possibly  I  failed  to  detect  this  species 
among  the  many  "  Elaters  "  that  fell  into  the  beating  tray ;  anyway 
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I  have  only  one  for  1915  and  another  for  1916.  Sericosonms  brun- 
neus,  L.,  of  this  species  I  met  with  but  one  specimen  in  each  year. 
Agriotes  lincatus,  L.,  one  specimen  beaten  from  pine,  1916.  Gam- 
pylus  linearis,  L.,  one  male  example  secured  in  1915  and  two  females 
in  1916. 

TELErHORiD-E  :  Podabrus  alpinus,  Pk.,  not  uncommon,  each  year. 

CLEEID.E :  Tillus  elongatus,  L.,  a  male  specimen  in  1915  and 
another  in  1916. 

CEdemerids  :  Nacerdes  melanura,  L.,  one  specimen  in  1915. 
Ischnomera  carulea,  L.,  one  in  1914.  Ischnomera  sanguinicollis,  F., 
one  in  1916.  CEdemera  lurida,  Marsh,  a  specimen  from  hawthorn 
blossom  in  1915. — Kichard  South;  4,  Mapesbury  Court,  N.W. 

Larv^  of  Cerostoma  in  the  New  Forest,  June,  1916. — Most 
of  the  hawthorns,  especially  at  Ehinefields,  yielded  larvae  of 
C.  scabrella.  A  few  larvae  of  C.  horridclla  were  also  beaten  from  the 
Ehinefields  hawthorns,  more  fell  from  sloe,  but  not  one  could  be 
obtained  from  crab-apple  {Pyrus  mains).  LarvaB  of  C.  costella  and 
C.  radiatella  were  common  on  oak,  but  those  of  C.  alpella  and 
C.  lucella  were  not  noted.  Some  larvse  beaten  from  sallow,  thought 
to  be  C.  sequella,  did  not  mature.  Honeysuckle  here  and  there  pro- 
duced a  few  C.  xylostella,  but  not  a  larva  of  C.  nemorella  was  seen. 
— EiCHARD  South. 

Eetarded  Emergence  op  Yponomeuta  cognatellus.  — 
Wherever  Euonymus  europaus  flourished  in  the  New  Forest  last 
June  there  also  would  be  seen  the  larval  web  or  webs  of  Y.  cogna- 
tellus. A  good  supply  of  full-grown  larvEe  were  taken  from  one  of 
these  colonies  on  June  14th.  These  pupated  in  due  course,  and,  as  I 
thought,  all  the  moths  emerged  during  the  first  half  of  July.  On 
looking  at  the  box  again  on  September  3rd  I  was  surprised  to  see 
three  living  and  very  fresh  imagines  therein.  They  certainly  were 
not  there  on  August  23rd,  as  I  had  occasion  to  examine  the  box  on 
that  date. — Eichaed  South. 

Asthena  blombri  -pn  Buckinghamshire. — On  July  18th  last  I 
went  to  Chalfont  Eoad  to  visit  a  wood  in  the  neighbourhood,  where 
on  August  8th,  1891,  I  obtained  my  first  specimens  of  A.  blomeri 
('  Entom.,'  xxiv,  p.  217).  Soon  after  leaving  the  station  I  was  pleased 
to  meet  two  wielders  of  the  net  w^ho  were  just  returning  from  the 
identical  wood  to  which  I  was  going.  Naturally  we  chatted  upon 
matters  entomological,  and  touching  A.  blomert  I  gathered  that  the 
"  bag  "  of  each  comprised  a  goodly  number  of  this  species.  This  was 
interesting  as  proof  that  blomeri  still  stands  where  it  did.  However, 
I  went  on  to  the  old  spot  and  found  the  moth  there  right  enough,  but 
I  only  saw  a  very  few  specimens.  Lacking  the  information  I  had 
received,  I  might  have  concluded  that  this  pretty  little  species  was 
becoming  scarce  or  that  my  visit  was  not  well  timed.  Either 
deduction  would  have  been  wrong. — Eichaed  South. 

Agriades  corydon  attacked  by  Zicrona  c^rulea. — I  am  very 
much  interested  in  Dr.  Giiiford  Nash's  observations  on  the  bug 
Zicrona  ccerulea  {cmtea,  p.  210),  which  prove  that  the  living  butter- 
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flies  were  attacked.  Professor  Poulton  exhibited  before  the  Entomo- 
logical Society  last  year  a  pair  of  the  same  species  of  bug,  which  I 
found  feeding  on  a  male  Agriades  corydon  at  Eoyston.  It  was  then 
suggested  that  a  spider  had  killed  the  butterfly  before  the  bugs 
discovered  it  (' Proc.  Eut.  Soc.,'  1915,  p.  cxix). — E.A.Cockayne; 
16,  Cambridge  Square,  W. 

[When  sending  Mr.  Crawsbay  the  name  of  the  Pentatomid  bug, 
I  had  forgotten  the  particulars  of  Professor  Poulton's  exhibition, 
but  very  soon  after  recalled  it ;  and  on  the  following  day  sent  a 
complete  extract  from  the  Proc.  Ent.  Soc.  to  Mr.  Crawshay.  This 
unfortunately  does  not  seem  to  have  reached  Dr.  Nash  in  time  to 
be  incorporated  with  his  note. — C.  J.  G.] 

DiCRANURA    VINULA    TwO    YeARS    IN    PuPAL    StAGE. — In    AugUSt, 

1914,  I  cut  from  the  bark  of  a  poplar  tree  in  Ayrshire  a  cocoon  of 
Dicramira  vinida.  At  the  same  time  I  was  feeding  up  a  number  of 
vinula  larvae  which  I  got  from  London.  I  mention  this  to  indicate 
that  the  cocoon  was  in  existence  at  the  same  time  as  half-grown 
larvae  (all  of  which  died  before  feeding  up).  I  have  the  cocoon  now 
and  the  pupa  is  still  living  inside.  That  means  two  years  at  least  in 
that  state,  however  long  it  was  thus  when  I  got  it.  I  have  had  it  in 
artificial  heat  nearly  the  whole  of  the  time,  and  last  year  brought 
out  in  the  same  temperature  three  vinida  obtained  from  London  in 
the  pupal  state  as  an  experiment.  I  have  now  removed  the  cocoon 
to  an  ordinary  temperature,  at  which  I  purpose  keeping  it  till  it 
either  emerges  or  dies.  There  is  a  slight  opening  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cocoon,  caused  by  the  shrinkage  of  the  bark,  and  the  pupa  can 
be  distinctly  seen  to  move  when  touched. — Wii.  A.  E.  Jex  Long. 

Late  Appearance  of  Dryas  paphia. — On  September  9th  I 
saw  a  number  of  D.  pajjhia,  probably  ten  or  twelve,  in  an  open  space 
in  one  of  our  woods.  They  were  feeding  on  the  blossoms  of  devil's- 
bit  scabious  {Scabiosa  succisa)  in  company  with  a  number  of  Pyrameis 
atalanta,  Vaneisa  io,  A.  tirtica,  Polyommatus  icarus,  ChrysopTianus 
phlaas,  a  couple  of  Gonepteryx  rhamni,  also  numerous  Plusia 
gamma,  and  the  usual  assortment  of  insects  that  collect  in  such 
places  when  it  happens  to  be  a  sun-trap  on  the  rare  occasions  when 
the  sun  shines  in  this  gloomy  September.  Surely  this  is  an  un- 
usually late  date  ?  I  rarely  see  one  here  after  the  middle  of  August. 
These  butterflies  did  not  look  very  weather-worn  ;  indeed,  only  one 
female  looked  quite  worn  out.  I  noticed  they  only  visited  the 
scabious  blooms,  neglecting  betony,  bramble,  and  heather. — E.  G.  B: 
Meade- Waldo  ;   Hever  Warren,  Kent. 

Chrysophanus  phlaas,  ab.  alba,  in  Cornwall. — On  August 
22nd  last  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  net  a  specimen  of  the  form 
of  C.  phlaas  known  as  ab.  scJimidtii.  It  was  settled  on  a  stone 
at  the  side  of  a  rough  combe  at  Pentire,  near  Padstow,  in  Cornwall. 
The  ground  colour  was  silvery  white  and  very  conspicuous.  Un- 
fortunately it  was  not  in  very  good  condition,  the  hind  wings  being 
a  little  torn  and  frayed. — Geoffrey  Harper  ;  Byflete,  Battledown 
Approach,  Cheltenham.      [As  the  specimen  of  C.  phlaas  recorded 
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above  is  silvery  white,  it  will  be  alba,  Tutt,  which  is  a  modification 
of  ab.  scJimidtii,  Gerh. — Ed.] 

Eearing  Larvje  op  Cucullia  umbratica. — Can  anyone  help  me 
with  the  treatment  of  C.  umbratica  larvae  ?  For  three  years  I  have 
reared  a  good  number  from  ova  and  they  have  fed  up  very  success- 
fully and  quickly  on  sow-thistle  varied  by  dandelion.  But  with  very 
few  exceptions  they  always  die  off  when  full-fed  and  never  make  any 
attempt  to  burrow  in  the  earth.  Perhaps  others  who  have  reared 
the  species  can  tell  me  the  cause  of  my  failure,  and  the  remedy. — 
J.  S.  Carter  ;  Suffield  Park  School,  Cromer. 

The  Butterflies  of  the  South  Salisbury  Downs. — The 
following  thirty-nine  butterflies  were  all  taken  within  five  miles  of 
the  village  of  Damerham  on  the  chalk  downs  to  the  south  of  Salis- 
bury :  Pieris  brassicce,  P.  rapce,  P.  napi,  Euchloe  cardamines,  Colias 
edusa  (very  plentiful  in  1912  and  single  specimens  since),  Gonepteryx 
rhamni,  Argymiis  selene,  A.  euphrosyne,  A.  aglaia,  A.  adippe,  D.paphia 
(Woodgreen),  Vanessa  polychloros,  V.  urticce,  V.  io,  Pyrarneis  ata- 
lanta,  P.  cardui,  Limenitis  sibylla  (Woodgreen),  Pararge  egeria, 
P.  megcBra,  Satyrus  semele,  Epinephele  ianira,  E.  tithonus,  A.  hyper- 
anthus,  Ccenonyvipha  paviphilus,  Thecla  quercus,  Callophrys  rubi, 
Chrysophamis  phlceas,  Plebeius  agon,  P.  astrarche,  P.  icarus,  A.  bell- 
argus,  A.  corydon,  Cyaniris  argiolus,  Zizera  minima,  Hesperia 
(SyrichtJms)  malvce,  Thanaos  (Nisoniades)  tages,  Adopcea  {Hesperia) 
tJiaumas,  A.  (H.)  sylvanus,  Augiades  {H.)  comma  (confined  almost 
entirely  to  the  downs  south  of  Martin).  There  is  a  record  of  Papilio 
machaon  having  been  taken  at  Cranbourne  in  Morris's  '  British 
Butterflies.'  I  may  add  that  all  the  species  enumerated  above  w^ere 
taken  by  Lieut.  G.  F.  Challis  (who  has  been  recently  killed  in  action) 
and  myself. — A.  S.  Corbet  ;  32,  Hamilton  Eoad,  Beading. 

Entomological  Jottings  from  the  Front. — Enclosed  with  a 
letter  written  on  July  30th,  Lieut.  Norman  Eiley,  who  is  on  service 
in  France,  kindly  sent  me  a  fine  specimen  of  Araschnia  levana  that 
had  been  taken  two  days  earlier.  In  the  letter  he  writes  :  "  Mclan- 
argia  galatea  is  the  most  interesting  of  the  butterflies  around  the 
camp,  as  it  is  absolutely  swarming,  but  there  are  crowds  of  the  usual 
common  species  about,  and  at  night  the  tent  is  alive  with  moths, 
chiefly  small  things.  Occasionally  a  Leucania  from  the  marshy 
ground  by  the  river  finds  its  way  in,  and  a  few  water- beetles." — 
EiCHARD  South. 

The  Trimen  Collection  op  South  African  Butterflies. — 
"We  understand  that  this  historic  collection,  which  formed  the  basis 
of  the  late  Poland  Trimen's  classical  monograph  on  the  South 
African  Butterflies,  has  recently  been  acquired  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Joicey. 
It  is  representative  of  the  whole  of  the  Bhopalocera  of  extra-tropical 
South  Africa  and  contains  most  of  the  types  of  the  species  described 
by  Trimen.  Lepidopterists  who  are  desirous  of  seeing  types  or  other 
specimens  contained  in  the  collection  may  have  access  to  it  upon 
application  to  the  Curator,  the  Hill  Museum,  Witley,  Surrey. 
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The  South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History 
Society.— July  27th.— Mr.  Hy.  J.  Turner,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the 
chair. — Mr.  S.  Edwards  exhibited  the  fungus  Polyporus  snlphureus 
found  at  Box  Hill  during  the  Field  Meeting  on  J  uly  22nd. — Mr.  Frohawk, 
a  figure  of  the  unique,  absolutely  white  form  of  Melanargia  galatea 
taken  near  Walmer  in  1843  ;  also  a  specimen  of  Euchloe  cardarnines, 
in  which  there  was  no  trace  of  black  scales  on  either  side,  and  a 
CoUas  hyale,  in  which  the  black  markings  were  represented  by 
a  faint  dusky  shade. — Mr.  Turner,  a  series  of  Parnassius  apollo  var. 
valaisiaca  from  Macugnaga,  and  contrasted  its  size  and  brilliancy 
with  the  smaller  var.  viontana  from  St.  Moritz,  Engadine.  Mr. 
Turner  also  showed  cases  of  the  following  species  of  the  genus 
Coleophora  (micro-lepidoptera),  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  late 
H.  T.  Stainton's  collection,  and  referred  to  by  him  in  his  '  Tineina 
of  Southern  Europe,'  1869:  C.  calycotomella  on  Calycotema  spinosa, 
C.  chamcBdryella  on  Teucrium  chamcedrys,  C.  giraudi,  C.  vmsculella 
on  Dianthus  superhiis,  C.  cornnta,  C.  polojiicella  on  Astragalus 
arcnarius,  and  C.  otitce  on  Silene  otites. — Mr.  Bowman,  a  specimen 
of  Lytta  {Cantharis)  vesicatoria,  a  rare  British  beetle  from  the  Isle 
of  Wight, — Mr.  B.  L.  "Williams,  several  species  of  Eupithecia, 
including  melanic  E.  lariciata  from  Leith  Hill,  a  melanic  E. 
castigata  from  Finchley,  and  a  series  bred  from  larvae  taken  at 
Oxshott  last  autumn. — Mr.  Sperring,  dwarf  examples  of  Polyom- 
viatus  icarus,  $  22  mm.,  <?  24  mm.,  and  5  22  mm.  respectively, 
with  very  light  <?  s  and  very  blue  ?  s  from  Portsmouth  ;  a  barred 
aberration  of  Eupithecia  oblongata  {centaureata) ;  seven  examples  of 
Epinephele  tithomis  with  extra  eye-spots,  from  Sidmouth  ;  and  a 
yellow  Pieris  napi  spring  brood. — Attention  was  called  to  the 
destruction  caused  by  the  larvae  of  Lucanus  cervus  in  fencing  around 
London. 

August  10th. — Mr.  Hy.  J.  Turner,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  H.  M.  Stewart,  M.A.,  M.D.,  of  Dulwich,  was  elected  a  member. — 
Mr.  Leeds  exhibited  a  series  of  Hibernia  leucophaaria  from  Herts, 
with  aberrations,  including  ab.  mar^norinaria  and  ab.  merularia, 
together  with  a  female  Polyovwiattcs  icarus  with  paler  to  whitish 
areas. — Dr.  Chapman,  a  series  of  Vespa  norvegica,  which  has  this 
year  occurred  in  some  numbers  near  Eeigate  ;  and  also  bred  living 
specimens  of  Selenia  hilunaria,  showing  both  spring  and  summer 
forms  in  the  same  brood. — Mr.  Main,  the  pupa  of  the  tiger-beetle, 
Cicindela  campestris,  produced  in  one  of  his  small  observation  cages. 
— Mr.  Turner,  the  life-history  of  Coleophora  nigricella  on  hawthorn  ; 
the  larval  "  winter  cots  "  of  a  species  of  Limenitis  from  N.  America ; 
cocoons  of  Nepticula  euphorhiella  from  mined  leaves  of  Euphorbia 
dendroides  ;  leaves  of  the  cork-tree,  Quercus  suber,  with  mines  of  the 
larva  of  Nepticula  suberis  ;  cocoons  of  Nepticula  catharticella  from 
mined  leaves  of  Bhamnus  alaternus  ;  leaves  of  Quercus  suber, \m^,h 
mines  and  cocoons  of  Nepticula  suberivora ;  and  cocoons  and  webs 
of  the  larvae  of  Zelleria  phillyrella  among  twigs  of  Phillyrca  angusti- 
foliella.    These  micro-lepidoptera  are  some  of  the  actual  specimens 
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referred  to  and  described  in  Stainton's  '  Tineina  of  Southern  Europe,' 
pp.  224-229. 

Aiigust  24i/i. — Mr.  Hy.  J.  Turner,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  chair. 
— Mr.  Main  (1)  Larva,  pupa,  and  imago  of  the  water-beetle  Pelohius 
tardus  ;  (2)  the  curious  result  of  an  attack  of  fungus  on  a  Syrphid 
fly ;  (3)  the  ova  of  the  Neuropteron  Heynerohius  co7icimius. — Mr. 
Curwen,  a  bred  series  of  Cleora  lichenaria  and  Cleora  juhata  (glab- 
raria)  from  the  New  Forest.  The  larvae  of  the  latter  species  fed  on 
a  lichen,  Cladonia.  He  also  showed  an  example  of  Xcmthorhoe 
fluctuata,  asymmetrical  in  both  shape  and  markings. — Mr.  Turner, 
details  of  the  life-histories  of  some  micro-lepidoptera  :  (1)  Mines  of 
Lithocolletis  lantanella  in  Lauristinus  ;  (2)  pyramidal  cones  in  oak 
leaves  of  larvae  of  Gracilaria  alchimiella  {su-cderella) ;  (3)  galleries 
of  larvae  of  Gelechia  pinguinella  {iurjjella)  on  poplar  leaves  ;  (4)  mines 
of   Lithocolletis   Icucograj^hcUa   in    leaves  of    Cratagus  pyracantha ; 

(5)  the   beautiful   network    cocoons    of   Epihleviia   strictellus  ;    and 

(6)  larval  cases  of  a  Coleophorid,  said  to  be  Coleophora  salinella, 
from  the  seeds  of  CheJiopodium  viaritivmvi.  He  also  exhibited 
coloured  figures  of  a  dozen  striking  aberrations  of  Dryas  paphia. — 
Mr.  H.  Moore,  Agriades  coridon,  ab.  sevusyngrapha,  and  ah.  roy- 
stonensis,  with  an  asymmetrical  male,  from  Eoyston. — Mr.  Frohawk, 
a  unique  form  of  Arctia  caja,  with  the  fore  wings  uniformly  chocolate 
and  hind  wings  almost  wholly  black,  with  several  others  less  striking, 
bred  from  larvae  taken  in  the  Scilly  Isles. — Mr.  Wolley  Dod,  a 
Saturnia  pavonia  female,  in  which  the  antennae  were  considerably 
pectinated. — Mr.  Bunnett,  a  glow-worm,  Lampyris  noctiluca,  with 
the  tibia  of  the  hind  leg  on  the  right  side  bifurcate. — Mr.  Carr,  a 
living  Platyptilia  gonodactyla  taken  in  the  City. — Several  specimens 
of  Amorpha  pop^di  had  been  taken  by  members,  and  it  was  suggested 
that  they  belonged  to  a  second  brood. — Hy.  J.  Turner. 


EECENT     LITEEATUEE. 


hi  the  Hands  of  the  Senoiissi.     C.  Arthur  Pearson,  Ltd.,  London. 
1916. 

Among  the  many  thrilling  books  of  the  war  there  is  no  more 
human  document  than  the  little  volume  compiled  by  his  wife  from 
the  diary  of  Captain  Gwatkin- Williams,  E.N.  It  is  the  story  of  nine- 
teen weeks  spent  as  a  prisoner  in  the  Lybian  desert,  and  records  with 
convincing  simplicity  the  terrible  experiences  of  the  naval  officer  in 
command  of  H.M.S.  "  Tara,"  formerly  the  S.S.  "  Hibernia,"  plying 
between  Dublin  and  Holyhead.  This  is  no  place  to  review  at  length 
a  book  which  gives  a  faithful  picture  of  the  miseries  suffered  by  the 
gallant  officers  and  crew  of  the  "Tara"  among  the  hostile  Arabs, 
finally  ended  with  the  spirited  rescue  of  the  survivors  by  Major  the 
Duke  of  Westminster  and  his  flotilla  of  motor  cars.  But  it  is  pleasant 
to  note  that  Captain  Gwatkin-Wllliams  found  not  a  little  comfort  in 
observing  the  butterflies  of  this  parched  and  treeless  land,  though  he 
endured  hideous  discomfort  from  insect  vermin.    On  the  9th  and  10th 
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February,  1916,  we  have  this  entry:  "The  spring  butterflies  now 
much  in  evidence  whenever  there  is  a  northerly  wind,  which  blows 
them  from  the  district  in  that  quarter,  where  there  is  much  more 
vegetation  than  in  this  stony  wilderness."  And  again,  after  the  un- 
successful attempt  to  escape  to  the  seacoast,  March  lst-6th  :  "  The 
weather  is  commencing  to  warm  up  now.  PecuHar-looking  bees  are 
common,  as  also  Papilio  jnachaon  (the  yellow  swallow-tail  butterfly, 
common  in  the  English  fen  counties),  and  a  very  pretty  'copper' 
butterfly,  with  bright-green  underside"  (probably  Thestor  ballus). 
"  There  is  also  a  small  kind  of  cockchafer,  and  the  almost  fully-grown, 
but  not  as  yet  winged  locust."  Captain  Gwatkin-Williams  has  been 
interested  for  many  years  in  British  Lepidoptera,  and  has,  I  believe, 
paid  special  attention  to  those  of  the  South  of  Ireland,  including 
CosnonympJia  tiphon.  We  entomologists  in  particular  offer  him  our 
heartiest  sympathy,  and  congratulations  on  his  escape,  trusting  that 
the  ordeal  through  which  he  has  passed  will  not  deprive  his  Country 
of  his  services  in  the  future,  and  himself  of  many  days  with  the 
lepidoptera  of  more  kindly  lands.  H.  K.-B. 


A  List  of  the  Butterflies  of  Egypt,  with  some  Notes  on  those  of  the 
Sinai.  By  Captain  Philip  Graves,  F.E.S.  '  Bulletin  Soc. 
Entomologique  d'Egypte,'  1915,  pp.  135-157. 

Captain  Graves  is  another  of  our  soldier  entomologists  who  con- 
tinues his  studies  war  notwithstanding.  His  "  List  of  the  Butterflies 
of  Egypt,  and  Notes  on  those  of  the  Sinai,"  makes  special  appeal 
at  the  moment,  and  incidentally  confirms  my  identification  of  Thestor 
ballus  as  the  Copper  with  the  bright-green  underside,  noted  above 
by  Capt.  Gwatkin-Williams  in  the  western  Mairut  Steppe,  its  only 
Egyptian  locality.  British  collectors,  perhaps,  will  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  up  to  the  present  Egypt  can  boast  but  31  species  of  butter- 
flies, two  of  which — Hesperiids— if  not  more,  owe  their  discovery  to 
Capt.  Graves  and  the  late  lamented  Col.  Neville  Manders.  This  lean 
record  is  attributed  by  the  author  chiefly  to  failure  of  all  but  a  few  to 
establish  themselves  on  desert  flora,  the  irrigation  of  the  fertile  parts 
of  the  Delta,  and  the  enormous  preponderance  of  cultivated  plants 
there ;  though  the  steppe  region  from  Alexandria  to  Solium  will 
probably  yield  additions  when  peace  returns  and  the  borders  of  the 
Senoussi  are  reopened  to  the  naturalist.  For  instance,  in  the  light  of 
Capt.  Gwatkin-Williams'  remarks,  it  would  seem  that  P.  machaon 
should  be  eliminated  from  the  list  of  "  unexpected  absentees,"  as 
it  appears  to  extend  eastwards  from  the  Senoussi  land  into  Egypt 
proper.  The  author  also  draws  interesting  comparisons  between  the 
richness  of  the  South  Palestine  and  Sudan  fauna,  whose  frontiers 
march  with  those  of  Egypt,  supporting  the  view  that  the  palaearctic 
butterflies  of  Algeria,  or  at  any  rate  a  part  of  them,  common  to  the 
northern  parts  of  x\sia  Minor,  spread  there  from  north  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  thence  across  the  long  submerged  Sicilian 
"bridge,"  rather  than  westward  via  the  littoral  of  Egypt  and  North 
East  Africa.  H.  E.-B. 
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OBITUARY. 

Roland  Trimen,  F.R.S.,  F.B.S. 
Born  1840.     Died  1916. 

Among  the  older  school  of  entomologists  none  has  left  a  more 
enduring  fame  in  tlie  sphere  of  his  own  particular  operations  than 
Roland  Trimen.  Leaving  King's  College  School,  he  entered  the 
Cape  Civil  Service  as  long  ago  as  1860,  at  a  time  when  Cape  Colony 
and  Natal  were  the  lonely  British  "  white  "  provinces  of  South 
Africa  under  the  Union  Jack  ;  and  as  little  was  known  of  the  fauna 
and  flora  heyond  the  Orange  River  and  the  Limpopo  as  of  the  native 
trihes.  The  period  of  his  activities  in  the  world  of  Nature  coincides 
with  the  development  of  the  British  Empire,  politically  speaking, 
from  the  Cape  to  the  Zambesi,  and  he  retired  from  his  service  on  the 
eve  of  the  events  which  led  up  to  the  great  war  and  final  consolida- 
tion of  South  x\frica  as  we  know  it  to-day.  If  Moore  was  the  father 
of  Indian  lepidopterology,  Trimen  will  be  remembered  as  the  father 
of  South  African  lepidopterology.  His  published  works  on  the 
subject  began  within  two  years  of  his  arrival  with  "  Rhopalocera 
Africae  Australis ;  a  Catalogue  of  South  African  Butterflies,"  pub- 
lished in  London  1862-1866,  followed  twenty  years  later  by  the 
splendid  and  comprehensive  "South  African  Butterflies;  a  Mono- 
graph of  the  Extra-tropical  Species,"  1887-1889.  During  the 
interval  he  also  contributed  numerous  papers  of  special  value  on 
the  same  and  kindred  subjects  to  the  '  Transactions  '  of  the  Entomo- 
gical,  Linnean,  and  Zoological  Societies.  To  employ  a  well-known 
phrase,  he  may  indeed  be  said  to  have  taught  British  entomologists  to 
think  in  continents,  and  upon  the  foundations  well  and  truly  laid  by 
his  industry  has  been  erected  the  structure  of  scientific  knowledge, 
advanced  to  later  perfection  by  the  able  naturalists  whose  African 
explorations  have  revealed  the  entomological  mysteries  and  beauties 
of  the  once  "  Dark  Continent."  In  1881  he  represented  Great 
Britain  as  sole  Commissioner  to  the  Bordeaux  Phylloxera  Congress. 
As  Curator  of  the  South  African  Museum,  Cape  Town,  from  1873  to 
1895,  he  was  also  exceptionally  well  placed  to  pursue  his  favourite 
lines  of  research  in  insect  mimicry,  and  in  1883  he  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  ;  while  he  had  returned  but  two  years 
to  London  when  the  Entomological  Society  elected  him  their  Presi- 
dent (1897-98)  ;  his  term  of  office  being  crowned  the  year  following 
by  Oxford  conferring  upon  him  the  "  naturalists'  "  degree  of  M.A., 
honoris  causa.  In  1910  he  received  the  Darwin  medal,  in  recognition 
of  his  merit  as  associate  and  fellow- worker  of  Darwin  himself.  Nor 
was  it  until  the  Congress  of  Entomology  at  Oxford  in  1912  that  we 
heard  for  the  first  time  that  his  strength  was  failing.  From  that 
time  onward  his  public  appearances  became  fewer  and  fewer,  to 
the  deep  regret  of  friends  entomological  and  otherwise,  but  he 
retained  a  lively  interest  in  his  own  particular  subject  to  the  last. 
Besides  being  a  man  of  strikingly  handsome  appearance — he  might 
have  sat  for  the  bust  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  without  the  severity — 
he  ever  maintained  a  grand  simplicity  and  gentleness  of  nature, 
combined  with  a  charm  of  manner  which  all  those  of  us  who  were 
privileged  to  know  him  shall  not  soon  forget.  To  bis  widow  we 
offer  our  sincerest  sympathy  in  he^'  bereavement.  H.  R.-B. 
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A  NEW   SOUTH  AMERICAN  PAPILIO. 
By  Percy  I.  Lathy. 

Papilio  horracki,  sp.  nov. 

(J.  Upper  side. — Fore-wing  black,  with  strong  bluish-black 
reflection  except  on  apical  area,  which  is  sparsely  scaled  and  slightly- 
transparent  ;  a  discal  grey-green  band  from  lower  discoidal  to  near 
inner  margin,  where  it  is  produced  towards  base;  fringes  slightly 
spotted  with  crimson  between  nervules.  Hind-wing  black,  with 
strong  bluish-black  reflection,  a  series  of  five  carmine  patches  beyond 
cell,  the  lower  four  extending  from  cell  to  near  outer  margin,  where 
they  are  slightly  paler ;  the  upper  much  shorter  and  near  outer 
margin.  These  patches  bordered  inwardly  with  grey-green  scaling; 
a  little  greyish-green  scaling  within  cell  towards  end  ;  fringes  carmine 
between  nervules. 

Under  side. — Fore-wing  paler  than  above,  bluish-black  reflections 
not  so  pronounced,  discal  band  dirty  white,  darker  towards  inner 
margin,  and  not  so  produced  towards  base.  Hind-wing  without 
bluish-black  reflections  excepting  on  inner  margin  ;  carmine  patches 
as  above,  but  more  dull  in  colour  and  slightly  suffused  with  black 
scaling  ;  two  additional  patches  on  outer  margin  below  lower  median 
nervule,  the  upper  being  the  larger  ;  outer  two-thirds  of  cell  and 
inner  edge  of  carmine  patches,  particularly  the  two  upper,  suffused 
with  buffish  scaling. 

HaJj. — French  Guiana ;  St.  Jean  de  Maroni. 

This  most  remarkable  species  is  best  placed  between  P.  paii- 
thoniis,  Cram.,  and  P.  lysander,  Cram.,  and  is,  I  think,  more 
nearly  related  to  the  former.  The  large  extension  of  red  patches 
of  hind-wing  at  once  serves  to  distinguish  it  from  either  of  these 
species  ;  also  the  greenish-grey  band  of  fore-wing  is  a  character 
wanting  in  P.  panthonus,  while  the  band  of  P.  lysander  is  ex- 
ceedingly narrow  above  and  does  not  touch  cell,  and  in  the 
new  species  the  band  is  wider  above  than  on  inner  margin  and 
touches  cell ;  also  in  P.  horracid  the  outer  margin  of  hind- wing 
is  not  so  produced  as  second  median  nervule. 

This  new  species  must  be  remarkably  rare,  as  the  Maroni 

district  has  been  collected  in  for  many  years.    Only  one  example 

was  captured,  fortunately  in  perfect  condition,  and  it  is  now  in 

the  line  collection  of  Mile,  de  Horrack  of  Paris.     This  remark- 
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able  species  will  rank  with  the  two  other  great  South  American 
rarities  of  this  family,  P.  hahneli,  Stgr.,  and  P.  Itedce,  Foetterle, 
both  of  which,  I  believe,  have  only  been  captured  but  once,  and 
remain  unique. 

CONCERNING   CERTAIN   CYNIPID  GALLS  IN  DURHAM, 
NORTHUMBERLAND,  AND   NORTH   YORKSHIRE. 

By  J.  W.  H.  Haerison,  M.Sc. 

During  the  last  few  years,  in  collaboration  with  Mr.  R.  S. 
Bagnall,  I  have  been  working  at  the  more  obscure  orders  in  our 
counties,  and  lately  our  energies  have  been  directed  more  par- 
ticularly toward  gall-making  insects.  Our  results  in  Cecidomyid 
and  Eriophyid  galls  have  been  phenomenal,  over  a  hundred 
species  of  the  Dipterous  group  and  about  thirty  of  the  gallmites 
having  been  added  to  the  British  list.  In  the  present  class,  our 
list  of  novelties  is  limited,  but  it  does  include  one  or  two. 
Excluding  the  Oak  Cynipids,  which  are  reserved  for  special  treat- 
ment, my  list  is  appended  : 

Bliodites  roses,  L. — Everywhere,  seems  to  prefer  roses  of  the 
Eucanine  group ;  in  West  Durham,  where  the  Villosai  are  more 
or  less  dominant,  on  them  also. 

^  llhodites  mayri,  Schl. — This  gall  is  new  to  Britain,  and  I 
have  only  taken  it  once,  on  Rosa  mollusima  m.  ciispidatoides, 
Crep.,  by  the  road-side  between  Lanchester  and  Satley,  in 
Durham.  It  is  somewhat  like  the  preceding,  which  everyone 
knows  as  the  "bedeguar,"  but  is  softer  and  lacks  the  clothing  of 
reddi8h2.filaments  ;  their  place  is  taken  by  feeble,  ill-developed 
spines. 

llhodites  eglantericE,  Hartig. — Common,  but  varies  greatly  in 
abundance.  Prefers  the  Villosfe,  but  I  have  seen  it  on  llo  sa  glauca 
and  Rosa  canina  m.  lutetiana,  Lem.,  in  the  Eucanines>  and  on 
Rosa  spinosissima  m.  inrnpinellifulia  of  the  Pimpinellifolife. 

Rhodites  rosariim,  Giraud. — Rare,  prefers  the  Villosse  ;  S. 
Durham,  Team  Valley,  Nunthorpe,  Yorkshire. 

Rhodites  spinosissimce,  Gir. — In  Durham  on  Rosa  pimpinelU- 
folia.  Gall  somewhat  like  the  preceding,  but  embedded  as  it 
were  in  the  leaf.  Occurs  chiefly  on  the  coast,  but  inland  at 
West  Cornforth. 

Diastroplius  ruhi,  Hartig. — Team  Valley,  Durham,  Nunthorpe, 
Yorkshire.  Elongated,  slightly  irregular  swellings  on  Rubus 
fnUicosus.     Not  common. 

Xcsto2)hanes  potentillcB,  Retz. — Irregular  fused  masses  on  the 
runners  and  on  the  roots  of  Potentilla  reptans.  Occurs  every- 
where with  the  plant  where  it  grows  in  light  soil. 

Xestophanes  brevitarsis,  Thomson. — Previously  not  on  record 
for  the  North  of  England,  found  on  Torinentilla  crecta  on  Birtley 
Fell  in  Durham.     Gall  like  the  preceding,  but  not  fused. 
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Aulax  glechomcB,  L. — Very  rare.  Horden,  Durham.  Fleshy 
reddish  swellings  on  Glechoma  hederacea. 

Aulax  ]ti/poch(Eridis,  Kieff. — Somewhat  irregular  swellings  on 
Ilypochceris  radicata.  Very  rare,  on  plants  growing  on  an  old 
slag  heap,  Birtley. 

Aidacidea  pilosdhe ,  Kieffer.  —  On  midrib  of  leaf  of  Hieracium 
jnlosella.  Sparingly  throughout  North  Durham.  New  to  Britain. 
Taken  by  both  Mr.  Bagnall  and  myself. 

Aidncidea  hieracii,  Bouche. — Spherical  or  top-shaped  swell- 
ings on  Hieracium  horeale,  an  enormously  abundant  plant  in 
North  Durham  and  South  Northumberland  — and  the  gall  is  just 
as  plentiful. 


BIOLOGICAL   AND    SYSTEMATIC    NOTES    ON    BKITISH 

THYSANOPTERA. 

By  C.  B.  Williams,  M.A.,  F.E.S. 

(The  John  Innes  Horticultural  Institution,  Merton,  Surrey,  England.) 
(Continued  from  page  227.) 

Sericothr'qjs,  spp.  ? 

1836.     Sericothrips  staphylinus,  Burmeister,  Handb.  d.  Entoino- 

logie,  ii,  p.  413. 
1843.  ,,  ,,  Amyot  et  Serville,  Ins.  Hemi- 

pteres,  p.  641. 
1878-9.  ,,  ,,  PiButer,  Diag.  ofv.  nya  Thysan- 

opt.  f.  Finland,  p.  11. 
1899.  ,,  ,,  Renter,    Acta    Soc.    p.    Fauna 

Fennica,  xvii,  p.  40. 
In  the  above  references  there  is  nothing  to  show  which 
species  of  this  genus  was  found.  They  should,  therefore,  be 
kept  apart  until  specimens  can  be  obtained  from  the  countries 
in  question.  No  useful  purpose  is  served  by  confusing  the 
problems  of  distribution  by  inaccurate  identification  of  old 
descriptions  and  records. 

Heliotlirips  errans,  sp.  nov. 

Female  (macropterous).  —  Measurements. — ^otal  length  about 
1-4  mm.,  head  length  0-140  mm.,  width  0-220  mm.;  prothorax 
length  0-144  mm.,  width  0-260  mm.;  pterothorax  greatest  length 
0-350  mm.,  width  0-370  mm.  ;  abdomen  length  about  0-95  mm., 
width  0-37  mm. ;  wing  length  0-95  mm.,  width  0-060  mm. 

Antennae:  Segment     .12345678 
Length  (^) .      ?       ?      74     64     53     35       9     44 
Width  (f^)  .      ?     37     25     24     22     22      9     45 
Total  length  of  antennae  0-32  mm. 
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Colour. — Dark  brown.  Head  and  thorax  a  little  clearer  than  the 
abdomen  ;  antennae  with  segments  1,  2,  6,  7,  and  8  dark,  the  rest 
clear  yellow  ;  fore  femora  pale  yellowish-brown,  tinged  with  darker 
at  the  base  and  externally ;  fore  tibijE  pale  yellowish-brown,  except 
for  a  faint  darker  tint  in  the  middle  ;  mid  and  hind  femora  brown,  pale 
at  the  ends  ;  mid  and  hind  tibiae  paler  at  base  and  in  outer  half ; 
all  tarsi  pale,  with  a  dark  brown  spot  at  tips.  Fore  wing  dark  at 
the  extreme  base,  then  a  narrow  pale  band,  then  dark  again  just 
before  the  origin  of  the  hind  vein,  gradually  getting  paler  to  almost 
clear  just  before  the  tip  of  the  wing,  the  extreme  tip  again  becoming 
darker. 

Reticulation. — Distinct  and  hexagonal  on  the  head  in  front  of  a 
strongly  chitinised  ridge  about  half-way  between  the  hind  margin 
of  the  eye  and  the  posterior  margin  of  the  head  ;  cells  smallest 
between  the  ocelli,  larger  round  the  eyes,  particularly  on  the  cheeks. 
Behind  the  ridge  the  reticulation  is  fainter,  larger,  and  more  irregular. 
Within  these  reticulations,  particularly  near  the  hind  margin,  are  a 
number  of  minute  dark  spots.  On  the  prothorax  — the  anterior  half 
more  or  less  regular  hexagonal ;  behind  this  the  cells  are  slightly 
transverse,  becoming  hexagonal  again  further  back  towards  the 
posterior  margin ;  on  each  side  on  the  posterior  half  are  two  slight 
depressions  in  which  the  reticulations  are  larger  and  more  irregular. 
On  the  mesonotum — hexagonal  in  front,  elongate  behind,  radiating 
from  the  middle  and  the  sides  of  the  posterior  margin.  Metascutum 
with  a  triangle  of  heavy  reticulation  with  its  base  on  the  anterior 
margin  and  its  apex  on  the  hind  margin  ;  outside  this  the  reticula- 
tions are  larger  and  fainter.  Scutellum  as  in  the  outer  portion  of  the 
metascutum,  with  a  heavy  curved  line  on  each  side  near  the  lateral 
margin.  All  femora  and  tibiae  reticulated.  The  first  two  abdominal 
tergites  reticulated  right  across,  the  median  portion  forming  an 
indistinct  inverted  triangle,  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  reticulated  at  the  sides  and  also  a  small  patch  mid-dorsally, 
leaving  an  unreticulated  patch  on  each  side  in  the  position  along 
which  the  wings  will  lie.  The  ninth  tergite  more  faintly  reticulated 
right  across,  the  tenth  segment  with  very  faint  larger  reticulations. 
Near  the  anterior  margin  of  tergites  1-8  is  an  irregularly  curved, 
symmetrical,  heavy  chitinised  line,  which  limits  the  reticulation 
anteriorly  in  that  tergite.  All  the  sternites  with  longitudinally 
elongated  faint  reticulations  and  with  a  straight  thickened  fore 
margin. 

Head  one  and  half  times  as  broad  as  long.  Eyes  large  and  pro- 
truding, produced  backwards  on  the  upper  surface  ;  distance  between 
the  eyes  one  and  two-thirds  the  width  of  the  eye,  distance  from  the 
eye  to  the  back  of  the  head  four-fifths  the  greatest  length  of  the 
eye ;  the  frons  depressed  on  each  side  and  raised  to  a  ridge  mid- 
dorsally  and  anteriorly.  Ocelli  fairly  large,  close  together  on  a  small 
raised  prominence  ;  the  anterior  ocellus  directed  straight  forward. 
Two  minute  ocellar  spines  on  the  sides  of  the  triangle  and  one 
between  each  of  these  and  the  margin  of  the  eye ;  about  six  minute 
spines  arranged  along  the  transverse  ridge  across  the  hind  part  of 
the  head.  The  viouth-cone  over-reaching  the  presternum,  stout  and 
rather  blunt.     Maxillary  ixilps  two-segmented,  the  segments  about 
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equally  long,  the  basal  much  stouter  than  the  apical,  and  narrowing 
a  little  towards  the  base ;  labial  palps  with  one  distinct  slender 
segment  and  probably  a  very  short  basal  one.  Antenna  eight-seg- 
mented ;  the  first  segment  short,  the  second  broader  and  longer, 
barrel-shaped,  narrower  at  the  base  ;  the  third  with  a  short  pedicel, 
narrow  cylindrical  in  the  basal  third,  then  expanding  irregularly, 
widest  at  the  apical  third,  then  again  rapidly  constricted  to  a  short 
apical  neck  ;  the  fourth  shorter  than  the  third,  gradually  widening 
from  the  base  to  the  apical  third  and  constricted  as  in  the  third  but 
with  a  shorter  neck  ;  the  fifth  shorter  and  narrower  than  the  fourth, 
and  irregularly  widening  to  just  before  the  apex,  then  slightly  con- 
stricted ;  the  sixth  with  the  sides  rounded,  as  wide  as  the  fifth  but 
much  shorter,  with  an  irregular  dark  transverse  line  just  in  front  of 
the  middle  ;  the  seventh  very  short ;  the  eighth  very  long  and  slender, 
with  a  longer  slender  hair  at  the  extreme  tip.  Forked  trichomes  on 
the  third  and  fourth  segments  very  long  and  slender,  those  on  the 
fourth  segment  reaching  beyond  the  apex  of  the  fifth.  Colour  as 
described  above. 

Prothorax  slightly  longer  than  the  head  and  about  half  again  as 
wide  as  long,  only  quite  short  spines  at  its  angles  and  about  fourteen 
minute  ones  scattered  more  or  less  symmetrically  over  the  pronotum 
Pterothorax  stout,  rounded.  Legs  normal,  fore  femora  somewhat 
short.  Wings  fully  developed,  setae  covering  the  membrane  of  the 
fore  wing  rather  long.  On  the  costa  24-27  spines.  On  the  fore  vein 
six  at  the  base  and  two  near  the  apex.  On  the  hind  vein  7-9.  The 
fringe  on  the  costa  starts  just  external  to  the  white  band  near  the 
base  of  the  wing.  The  vein  on  the  hind  wing  distinct  almost  to 
the  tip  of  the  wing. 

Abdomen  normal.  Spines  on  the  ninth  segment  short,  reaching 
to  just  beyond  the  tip  of  the  tenth  segment.  Spines  on  the  tenth 
segment  a  little  shorter.  Tenth  segment  spHt  mid-dorsally  through- 
out the  entire  length. 

Described  from  three  females  found  on  orchids  (Lcclia  ayiceps) 
in  a  greenhouse  at  Surbiton,  near  London — one  in  August,  1913, 
and  two  in  May,  1914— by  Mr.  W.  J.  Kaye. 

Type  in  the  author's  collection. 

This  species  may  be  recognised  by  the  form  of  the  banding 
of  the  wings,  which  recalls  H.  aulmanni,  Karny,  and  also  by  the 
transverse  ridge  across  the  hind  part  of  the  head,  which  is  found 
also  in  H.  hnmneipennis,  Bagnall,  to  which  it  is  most  closely 
related.  It  is  distinguished,  however,  from  this  by  the  colour  of 
the  wings,  which,  in  H.  brunneipennis,  are  uniformly  dark  brown 
with  a  small  white  spot  near  the  base.  It  is  impossible  to 
suggest  the  original  home  of  //.  errans,  the  genus  Heliothrips 
being  widely  distributed  throughout  tropical  and  sub  tropical 
countries.  The  greater  number  of  orchids  in  the  greenhouse 
in  which  they  were  found  came  from  Central  America  (chiefly 
Venezuela),  but  H.  briuineipennis,  to  which  it  is  most  closely 
allied  structurally,  is  only  known  from  Ceylon. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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GAKDEN    NOTES. 
By  Claude  Morley,  F.Z.S. 

(Continued  from  '  Entom.'  xlix,  p.  34.) 

16.  Dipteron  in  Burdock. — On  June  15th,  1915,  my  attention 
was  called  to  the  leaves  of  this  large  plant  by  their  peculiarly 
blotched  appearance ;  this  rapidly  spread  till,  on  July  3rd,  the 
inside  of  one  leaf,  between  its  upper  and  lower  surfaces,  was  so 
nearly  consumed  that  little  food  remained  for  the  maggots  which 
I  discovered  subsisting   upon  it.     The  leaf  was  then  brought 
indoors.      By  the  31st,  fifteen  Dipterous  puparia  had  emerged 
and  two  larvae  were  lying  upon  the  bottom  of  their  box  ;  the 
latter  would   doubtless   have    "gone   to  earth"  if  left  in  the 
garden.     On  August  6th  there  were  twenty- one  of  these  puparia, 
and  others  were  concealed  in  the  curled  leaf  on  November  10th. 
A   small   Alysiid   Braconklce,  doubtless  parasitic    uj)on   one   of 
these  larvae,  emerged  on  July  31st,  1915  ;  but  no  flies  came  out 
till  May  4th,  1916,  when  two  emerged.     On  the  12th  four  more 
were  out,   and  the  last  was  already  dead  on  the   20th.      Mr. 
Collin  names  a  pair  Pegomyia  gemipiinctata,  Stein,  one  of  the 
Anthomyidse.     This  is  the  same  as  P.  conformis,  Mde.  {nee  Fall.) ; 
and  the  latter  tells  us  ('  E.  M.  M.'  xx,  p.  10)  that  a  single  pair 
was  reared  during  May,  1882,  by  Peter  Inchbald  "  from  the 
leaves  of  Arctium  lappa,  upon  which  the  larvae  had  fed,"  pretty 
certainly  in  Yorkshire.     The  statement  is  repeated  in  Meade's 
Descriptive  List  of  British  Anthomyidae,'  1897,  p.  54,  though 
his  earlier  record  of  two  females  from  Windermere  in  1874  is 
omitted.     The  species  is,  if  not  rare,  much  overlooked  ;  it  is  not 
included  in  my  list  of  1623  species  of  Suffolk  Diptera,  published 
by  the  Norfolk  Nat.  Soc.  last  year. 

17.  Dragon-fly  Food. — It  is  well  known  that  dragon-flies  prey 
entirely  upon  living  animals  ;  yet  observations  of  this  kind  seem 
so  infrequent  that  one  is  led  to  the  belief  that  the  species  of 
insects  captured  by  them  is  very  rarely  ascertained.  It  is,  then, 
of  interest  to  note  that  the  common  Pyrrhosoma  jiympJnda, 'which 
annually  appears  in  the  garden  towards  the  end  of  April,  was 
holding  a  Nemoura  variegata  between  its  front  legs  and  in  the 
act  of  devouring  it  early  last  May.  On  being  frightened  it  flew 
off,  without  relinquishing  (as  would  an  Empid)  its  prey. 

18.  Parasites  of  Hypera  rumicis. — W.  B.  Davis,  Esq.,  has 
recently  sent  me  a  collection  of  Hypera  rumicis  and  its  parasites, 
all  bred  from  the  cocoons  of  the  former  at  Stroud  in  Gloucester- 
shire, which  should  not  go  unrecorded,  because  so  very  few 
parasites  have  been  bred  from  this  genus  of  weevils  (of.  *  Tr. 
Ent.  Soc'  1907,  p.  44,  et  1911,  p.  478).  The  specimen  of  the 
host  sent  me  emerged  from  its  own  "cocoon  on  Eupatoriiim''  ; 
and  two  similar  cocoons  yielded  distinct  species  of  Ichneumonidae. 
The  one  was  apterous,  a  female  Pezomachus  kiesemvctteri,  which 
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appeared  on  May  29th,  since  which  date,  Mr.  Davis  tells  me, 
another  has  emerged.  The  other  was  winged,  and  proves  to  he 
an  Ophionid,  Canidiella  siibcincfa,  Grav.,  which  I  have  rather 
doubted  being  a  beetle  parasite  in  my  British  Ichneumons;  such 
is  thus  proved  to  be  the  case.  The  later  emerged  on  May  30th. 
Pezoinachus  is  well  known  to  (at  least,  sometimes)  be  hyper- 
parasitic  through  another  parasite,  and  it  may  here  have  been 
so  also,  though  there  is  at  present  nothing  to  confirm  such  a 
circumstance. 

19.  A  Disa2)pointed  Bug.  —  Aphidides  have  been  no  more 
than  normally  numerous  this  year,  though  they  are  always  all 
too  common  on  rambler  roses.  On  one  of  these  was  a  nymph 
of  Anthocoris  sylvestris  on  July  18th,  and  an  examination  showed 
him  to  be  tickling  a  female  of  Siplionophora  rosce  with  his  rostrum. 
But  the  Aphis  was  already  dead  and  its  skin  indurated  by  the 
enclosed  Aphidius  larva,  who  had  so  thoroughly  done  its  work 
that  the  bug  poked  in  vain  with  its  rostrum  to  find  a  weak  spot. 
First  it  tried  point  blank  upon  the  dorsum  ;  next  the  sides  were 
tackled  ;  and  finally  the  rostrum  was  pushed  as  far  as  it  would 
go  beneath  the  Aphis,  while  Anthocoris  practically  stood  upon 
his  head  in  his  zeal.  All  was  vain  ;  and  with  a  drooping  anus 
the  bug  sought  pastures  new.  His  persistency  seemed,  however, 
to  suggest  that  times  were  when  he  had  had  good  meals  from 
similar  objects,  and  I  accordingly  accounted  him  a  friend  to  be 
fed  on  unparasitised  Aphids. 

20.  The  Oviposition  of  Foenus  jaculator,  L. — Very  little  of 
the  habits  of  this  genus  of  Hymenoptera,  usually  placed  in  the 
Evaniidae,  is  known ;  nor  have  I  seen  the  present  species  here 
before  in  the  course  of  a  dozen  years'  residency.  In  the  sixth 
of  these  notes  ('Entom.,'  1914,  p.  217)  is  the  account  of  a  dead 
willow;  and  at  this  trunk  on  July  25th  last  I  detected  Lissoiwta 
femorata,  Perithous  mediator,  and  Nematoj^odius  formosus,  all 
ichneumons  bent  on  laying  eggs  in  Fossors'  nests.  With  them 
was  a  single  Foenus,  whose  apicall}^  white-banded  terebra  was  as 
long  as  the  whole  body.  It  was  minutely  investigating  all  the 
Fossors'  holes  in  the  trunk  by  flying  slowly  and  steadily  up  and 
down,  obliquely  and  across,  holding  its  body  and  terebra  hori- 
zontally the  while,  its  anterior  legs  tucked  close  to  the  thorax 
and  the  hind  ones  depending  nearly  vertically.  The  antennae 
were  thrust  straight  forward  from  the  slightly  upturned  head, 
and  it  was  perfectly  evident  that  a  touch  from  them  upon  the 
entrance  to  the  burrows  was  sufficient  to  ascertain  whether  they 
were  or  were  not  suitable  for  its  purpose.  Two  or  three  times 
the  insect  settled,  detached  its  spicula  from  the  terebra,  and 
thrust  the  former  its  full  length  into  a  boring,  while  the  valvulje 
remained  at  right  angles  to  the  trunk.  Once  an  already  sealed 
boring  was  discovered,  and  this  had  to  be  pierced,  a  process 
accomplished    after    some   hard   pushing,    without   any   of   the 
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"  bradawl "  action  recorded  in    Pimplinfe.      In   all   the    insect 

spent  fifteen  minutes  flying  (from  3  to  7  feet)  about  this  trunk, 

keeping  to  the  very  hot,  sunny  side  only,  and  taking  no  notice 

whatever  of  such  bees,  fossors  and  Diptera — Sarcopliaria  carnaria, 

etc.,  basking  on  the  wood — as  came  in  its  way.     Giraud  claims 

('Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  France,'  1877,  p.  417)  to  have  bred  F.jaculator 

from  Osmia  tridentata.     I  have  little  doubt  that  0.  Leaiana  was 

the  host  in  the  present  instance. 

(To  be  continued.) 
Monks'  Soham,  Suffolk. 


NEUEOPTEEA   AND   ODONATA   FROM    SALONICA. 

By  W.  J.  Lucas,  B.A.,  F.E.S. 

On  June  10th,  1916,  I  received  through  Mr.  A.  E.  Gibbs 
fourteen  insects  belonging  to  eleven  different  species,  taken  by 
Mr.  P.  J.  Barraud  near  Salonica.  The  insects  in  themselves 
were  very  interesting,  and  coming  from  such  a  locality  at  such 
a  time  a  still  greater  interest  attached  to  them.  As  so  many 
species  were  represented  amongst  fourteen  inserts,  it  would 
appear  that  Mr.  Barraud  had  carefully  selected  the  specimens 
he  took.     They  are  as  follows  : — 

Neuroptera. 

*Nemoptera  sinuata,  Oliv.,  one  distinctly  marked  specimen  of 
this  singular  insect  with  long  tail-like  hind  wings,  taken  near 
Lernbet  Camp  on  May  26tli. 

^Ascalaphus  macaronius,  Scop.,  var.  kolyvanensis,  Laxm.,  one 
male  of  this  very  beautiful  variety  captured  near  Lembet  Camp 
on  May  23rd.  Kolyranensis  is  brilliant  yellow  and  black  in 
colour,  except  for  part  of  the  fore  wings,  which  is  hyaline  (fig.  1). 

Odonata. 

Libellula  fulva,  Miill.,  one  female,  taken  on  April  29th  near 
Lembet  Camp.  The  wings  possess  the  small  dark  spot  at 
the  tip. 

*Orthetruin  hrunneum,  Fonsc,  one  male,  that  had  not  attained 
its  blue  coloration,  taken  on  April  30th  near  Lembet  Camp. 

*Goviphus  schneiderii,  Selys  (see  '  Eevue  des  Odonates,' 
p.  292),  in  rather  teneral  condition,  captured  near  Lembet 
Camp  on  May  1st.  This  insect  resembles  a  small  Goviphus 
vidgatissimus,  Linn.,  with  yellowish  colour  on  the  under  side 
of  the  thorax.  It  may  be  only  a  form  of  that  insect,  rather  than 
a  distinct  species. 

*Anax  parthenope,  Selys,  one  female,  taken  April  30th  near 
Lembet  Camp.  The  brilliant  colour  had  gone,  but,  although  a 
female,  the  white  accessory  membrane  and  faint  frontal  triangle 
attest  the  species. 

*  These  species  do  not  belong  to  the  British  fauna. 
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Msclina  isosceles,  Miill.,  two  with  yellowish  wings,  taken  near 
Lenabet  Camp — a  female  on  April  30th  and  a  male,  at  an  altitude 
of  400  ft.,  on  May  1st. 

*Epall(igefatime,  Charp.,  one  teneral  male,  taken  on  May  Gth 
near  Lembet  Camp.  The  hint  of  dark  colouring  at  the  tip  of 
the  wings  is  very  slight  indeed. 

Calopteryx  splcndens,  Harris,  a  teneral  male  taken  on 
May  12th  and  a  full-coloured  male  on  May  21st  near  Langaza 
Lake.  They  are  large  specimens,  with  somewhat  broad  wings 
and  the  blue  band  reaching  nearly  to  the  tip. 


Fig-  1- — Ascalaphus  macaronius,  Scop.,  var.  Icolyvanensis,  Laxm. 

Platijcnemis  penyiipes,  Pallas,  a  male  and  a  female  of  the 
var.  lactea  taken  on  June  Gth  near  Lembet  Camp. 

Agrio)i  pulchellum,  hind.,  a  male  taken  on  April  30th  near 
Lembet  Camp. 

Kingston-on-Thames,  October  10th,  1916. 


A  NEW    GENUS    OF    OMPHALINE    EULOPHID^    FROM 
NOETH   AMERICA   (HYiMENOPTERA). 

By  a.  a.  Girault. 

The  following  remarkable  genus  has  the  habitus  of  Perilavipus, 
and  could  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  member  of  that  genus. 

Miromphalomyia ,  n.  gen. 

Fe^nale. — Form  short,  stout.     Head  thin,  the  occipital  margin  of 

the  vertex   sharp,  the  ocelli  in  a  curved  line,  the  scrobes  distinct, 

short,  forming  a  short  triangle,  from  the  apex  of  which  runs  a  long 

narrow  median  sulcus  to  the  cephalic  ocellus,  the  head  wider  than 

*  These  species  do  not  belong  to  the  British  fauna. 
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the  thorax,  sublenticular,  the  anteniicB  inserted  a  little  ventrad  of 
the  ventral  ends  of  the  eyes,  12-iointed  with  two  ring-joints,  the 
club  4-jointcd,  its  terminal  joint  cylindrico-conical  (like  a  long  nipple), 
itself  terminating  in  a  long,  colourless  spine,  the  rest  of  the  club 
ovate  and  as  long  as  the  proximal  three  funicle  joints  combined  ; 
scape  long  and  slender,  much  longer  than  the  club  ;  pedicle  over  twice 
longer  than  wide,  longer  than  funicle  1.  Second  ring-joint  large. 
Genal  suture  absent.  Pronotum  barely  visible  from  above,  the 
parapsidal  furrows  incomplete,  distinct,  straight,  along  caudal  half 
or  thereabouts.  Scutellum  from  laterad  with  its  apex  projecting 
over  the  propodeum,  the  latter  with  a  median  carina  and  no  others 
but  the  latero-caudal  margins  carinated  (forming  a  long,  curved, 
"lateral"  carina  ending  just  laterad  of  the  spiracle  and  which 
branches  over  the  caudal  coxa).  Scutellum  beehive-shaped.  Axillae 
advanced,  widely  separated.  Caudal  tibial  spur  single,  short  and 
stout.  Marginal  vein  about  a  third  shorter  than  the  submarginal, 
the  latter  broken  only  in  regularity  and  not  very  distinctly  then 
(about  as  in  Secodella,  with  which  the  genus  is  allied).  Post- 
marginal  vein  distinct,  a  mere  spur,  the  stigmal  of  moderate  length, 
with  a  distinct  neck  and  knob,  four  times  the  length  of  the  post- 
marginal.  Discal  cilia  of  the  fore  wing  of  moderate  density,  normal, 
short,  the  marginal  cilia  short  but  not  extremely  so  (as  to  be  in- 
distinct). Tai'si  i-jointed.  Abdomen  cordate,  smaller  than  the 
thorax,  glabrous,  segment  2  occupying  about  a  third  of  the  surface, 
its  caudal  margin  straight,  the  other  segments  much  shorter  but  the 
last  (6)  longest  of  these  and  with  a  slight  scaly  sculpture  ;  abdomen 
widest  at  apex  of  segment  2,  subsessile. 

Miromphalomyia  perilampoides,  n.  sp.     Genotype. 

Female. — Length,  1-50  mm.  Black,  submetallic,  the  head  dark 
aeneous,  the  wings  hyaline,  the  venation  brown ;  tarsi  and  base  and 
apex  of  tibiae  yellowish,  scape  and  pedicel  and  ring-joints  reddish- 
brown.  Funicle  1  longer  than  widci  2  subquadrate,  3  and  4  subequal, 
a  half  wider  than  long  ;  clubs  1  and  2  subequal  to  funicle  4,  3  conical 
with  a  wide  base,  4  linear  (thrice  longer  than  wide  and  with  little 
width).  A  line  of  3  to  4  setae  on  disc  of  the  fore  wing  under  the 
marginal  vein  and  not  especiall)''  near  it.  Thorax  coarsely  punctate, 
the  head,  postscutellum  and  propodeum  with  smaller  (but  as  dense) 
scaly  punctures.  Tarsal  joints  not  elongate.  Median  carina  of 
propodeum  dividing  at  apex  and  running  along  the  caudal  margin 
to  join  the  latero-caudal  carinated  margins.  A  round  fovea  on 
propodeum  at  cephalic  margin,  more  than  half  way  to  the  spiracle 
from  the  meson.     Lateral  ocellus  distant  from  the  eyes. 

Described  from  one  female  from  the  Chiric  Mountains, 
Arizona  (H.  G.  Hubbard),  and  labelled  "  Huhhardiella  arizonensis, 
Ashmead.     Catalogue  No.  12733,  U.S.N.M.   $  type. 

Type. — As  above,  the  female  on  a  tag,  a  caudal  leg,  the 
antennae  and  a  pair  of  wings  on  a  slide. 
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No.    3. — MlCROGASTERID^. 

By  G,  T.  Lyle,  F.E.S. 

(Continued  from  p.  232.) 

CaicB,  Bouche.* 

To  all  lepidopterists  who  have  collected  larvse  of  Arctia  coin 
and  A.  rillica  with  the  idea  of  breeding  varieties,  this  species  is 
only  too  well  known.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  its  near 
relatives  by  the  large  ventral  valve  and  subexserted  terebra  of 
the  female,  and  also  by  the  belly  being  testaceous  at  the  base. 

Cocoons  dirty  white,  with  a  very  faint  pinkish  tint,  not 
attached  to  the  host  as  in  insidens,  but  usually  scattered  owing 
to  the  host  moving  about  during  the  time  the  parasite  larvae  are 
emerging.  Colthrup  has  given  me  several  broods  obtained  from 
larvae  of  A.  caia  taken  in  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  Kent,  and  I  have 
also  broods  from  Cheshire.  In  .June,  1908,  I  bred  large  numbers 
from  the  same  host  taken  at  Canford  Cliffs,  Bournemouth.  The 
insects  usually  emerge  from  their  cocoons  from  the  middle  to  the 
end  of  June.  On  account  of  the  cocoons  being  scattered  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  estimate  the  usual  number  of  insects  in  a 
brood,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  very  considerable  ;  indeed,  Bignell 
records  as  many  as  180. t 

Gracilis,  Curtis.  I 
Among  the  insects  obtained  by  Harwood  from  the  Fitch 
collection  are  two  females  without  data,  but  labelled  "  gracilis." 
They  agree  with  Haliday's  description  excepting  that  the 
trochanters  are  not  dark  but  testaceous.  The  terebra  slightly 
surpasses  the  apex  of  the  abdomen. 

Nothus,  Reinh.§ 

On  June  26th,  1911,  I  bred,  from  a  small  larva  of  Phigalia 
j)edaria  three  insects,  two  male  and  one  female,  which  I  must 
refer  to  this  species,  as  the  wings  are  somewhat  duskj'  and  the 
second  segment  of  the  abdomen  is  shorter  than  the  third.  The 
second  abdominal  segment  is  impressed  with  converging  curved 
lines  as  in  difficilis,  and  the  terebra  slightly  surpasses  the  apex 
of  the  abdomen.  My  insects  agree  with  Marshall's  description 
excepting  that  the  trochanters  are  not  entirely  dark  but  partly 
testaceous.     Cocoons  pure  white. 

The  species  is  very  close  to  gracilis  and  may  very  possibly  be 

the  same. 

=  '  Naturg.,'  1834,  p.  403. 
f  'Trans.  Dev.  Ass.,'  xxxiii,  p.  657. 
+  B.  E.,  321. 
§  M.  S.,  see  Marshall,  '  Trans.  Entom.  See,  1885,  p.  187. 
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Insidcns,  Eatz.* 

Eatzbnrg's  description  of  this  species  and  its  habits  is  quite 
unmistal<able.  Unfortunately  Eeinhard  ('  Berl.  ent.  Zeit.,'  1881, 
p.  35)  confused  it  with  ^///(Ve/i.s,  Nees,  JH?njjfrafre,  Boucbe,  and 
other  species,  his  synonymy  being  acce[)ted  by  Marshall.  After 
studying  a  very^large  amount  of  material  I  am  convinced  that 
the  species  is  quite  distinct.  I  give  below  a  description  taken 
from  forty-four  specimens  in  my  collection  : 

Black  ;  palpi  pale  ;  belly  at  the  base  fusco-testaceotis  ;  legs  rufo- 
testaceous ;  fore  and  middle  femora  black  except  at  apex,  hind 
femora  entirely  black ;  hind  tibiffi  fuscous  at  apex,  middle  tibiae  also 
sometimes  fuscous  at  apex.  Wings  rather  dusky,  stigma  fuscous. 
Mesothorax  punctulate,  shining ;  scutellum  smoother,  also  shining  ; 
mesoplurae  smooth  and  shining ;  metathorax  rugulose.  Abdominal 
segments  1  and  2  rugulose,  sometimes  narrowdy  edged  at  the  sides 
with  testaceous,  1  longer  than  wide  with  subparallel  sides,  2 
almost  as  long  as  3,  subcarinated  and  with  two  subobsolete  con- 
verging lines  ;  other  segments  smooth  and  shining.  (In  this,  as  in 
other  species,  the  second  segment  is  longer  in  the  male  than  in  the 
female.)  Hind  coxae  above  punctiilate,  shining.  Spurs  of  hind  tibiae 
stout,  longer  than  half  the  metatarsus.  Terebra  very  short.  Length 
2|-3|-  mm.,  expands  6-7  mm. 

The  cocoons  are  yellowish  buff,  but  soon  turn  almost  white 
when  exposed  to  light,  and  are  attached  to  the  host  as  described 
by  Eatzeburg  (fig.  1).  When  the  host  is  a  practically  hairless 
caterpillar,  the  cocoons  usually  fall  off,  but  with  other  hosts, 
such  as  PoecUocampa  pojjuli,  they  remain  attached  until  the 
imagines  have  escaped.  I  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  taken 
a  living  but  unhealthy  larva  of  P.  pojnili  carrying  on  its  back 
fifteen  or  sixteen  empty  cocoons  of  this  parasite ;  and  a  larva 
of  Asteroscopus  sphinx,  which  was  confined  in  a  pill-box,  was  so 
lively  at  the  time  that  its  parasites  emerged  from  their  cocoons 
that  when  they  settled  on  its  body  it  showed  every  sign  of  expect- 
ing to  be  again  "  stung,"  throwing  its  head  round  and  "jump- 
ing "  in  the  usual  way.  I  did  not,  however,  see  any  of  the 
parasites  attempt  to  oviposit.  A  curious  thing  occurred  with 
regard  to  this  particular  larva  of  A.  sphinx,  for  although  the 
parasite  larvae  evacuated  the  host  on  May  30th  and  3 1st  and  the 
imagines  emerged  from  their  cocoons  on  June  8th  and  9th,  yet 
on  June  10th  I  was  surprised  to  notice  a  single  parasite  larva  (I 
believe  of  an  Apanteles)  emerging  from  the  unfortunate  cater- 
pillar. This  single  parasite  was  evidently  unhealthy,  as  it  failed 
in  its  attempt  to  spin  up,  and  both  it  and  the  host  died  on  or 
about  June  14th.  I  have  obtained  broods  of  this  very  common 
species  from  the  following  hosts:  Phigalia  pedaria,  June  15th, 
1908,  June  26th,  1910,  and  other  dates;  Amphidasys  stiataria, 
July   6th    and   22nd,    1911,   and    many   other   times ;    Himera 

-  '  Ich.  d.  Forst.,'  i,  p.  72. 
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pennaria,  July  10th,  1910 ;  Gonodontis  hidentata,  October  19th, 
1913 ;  Metrocampa  margaritaria,  March  31st,  1915  (in  this  case 
the  parasite  larvae  left  their  host  on  October  14th,  1914,  so  that 
it  would  seem  that  the  winter  is  passed  in  the  larval  state  within 
the  cocoon,  although  I  have  also  bred  the  insect  in  November 
from  larvffi  of  M.  margaritaria) ;  commonly  from  larvae  of  Poacilo- 
campa'  popidi  in  early  June  (quite  50  per  cent,  of  the  full-grown 
larvae  of  P.  popidi  obtained  by  beating  in  the  New  Forest  usually 
produce  this  parasite)  ;  very  commonly  from  full-fed  larvae  of 
Diloha  cceruleocephala ;  Miselia  oxyacanthcB,  June  5th,  1911; 
Asteroscopus  sphinx,  June  8th,  1911  ;  and  Catocala  proinissa. 
May  25th,  1912. 

The  broods  usually  consist  of  from  eleven  to  sixteen 
individuals,  though  I  have  obtained  as  few  as  three  from 
M.  margaritaria. 

Difficilis,  Nees.* 

Nees  von  Essenbeck  himself  considered  his  dijjicilis  to  be  a 
synonym  of  caice,  Bouche,  !•  and  it  is  difQcult  to  understand  why 
Reinhard  should  have  disagreed  with  this.  At  any  rate,  the 
insect  with  which  we  are  now  dealing,  i.  e.  that  redescribed  by 
Eeinhard  X  as  difficilis,  Nees,  is  certainly  very  distinct  from  caia. 

Differs  from  insidens  in  having  hyaline  wings  and  a  much 
shorter  second  abdominal  segment. 

This  is  the  parasite  of  Bomhijx  riibi,  many  of  the  half-grown 
larvae  of  the  host  falling  victims  in  August,  while  often  two-thirds 
of  the  full-grown  caterpillars  succumb  in  October.  The  parasites 
of  the  later  generation  pass  the  winter  as  larva  withiu  their 
cocoons,  the  imagines  emerging  in  April.  That  there  is  at  least 
one  generation  in  the  year  which  cannot  prey  on  B.  rubi  is  certain, 
and  I  would  suggest  B.  quercus  or  B.  trifolii  as  likely  hosts. 

The  cocoons  are  flesh-coloured  and  not  attached  to  the  host 
as  in  insidens,  though  they  may  occasionally  be  seen  entangled 
among  the  long  hairs  of  the  caterpillar.  Marshall  gives  a  very 
long  list  of  other  hosts  for  this  species,  partly  copied  from  con- 
tinental authors  and  partly  recorded  from  Bignell's  collection, 
and  tells  us  that  the  cocoons  are  often  buff-coloured  or  yellow. 
Although  I  have  obtained  such  cocoons  from  some  of  the  hosts 
mentioned  by  Marshall,  I  cannot  think  that  the  makers  belong 
to  this  species.  If  not  an  undescribed  species,  which  I  think 
probable,  they  are,  I  believe,  more  likely  to  be  pale  examples  of 
insidens.  Probably  a  study  of  the  male  genitalia  would  settle 
this  point.  Bignell,  writing  after  Marshall  had  i^ublished  the 
lists  of  hosts  in  '  Trans.  Entom.  Soc.,'  gives  only  B.  rubi  as  the 

host.§ 

-  'Mod.,'  i,  182. 

t  '  Mon.,'  ii,  402. 

I  '  Berl.  eat.  Zeit.,'  1881,  p.  35, 

j  '  Trans.  Dev.  Ass.,'  xxxiii,  p.  657. 
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Picii^es,  Boucbe.  * 
Black  ;  btase  of  belly  testaceous  ;  palpi  pale,  excepting  first  joint, 
legs  rufo-testaceous  ;  coxae  black  ;  fore  femora  except  at  apex,  middle 
femora  except  at  extreme  apex  and  bind  femora  entirely  black  (occa- 
sionally tbe  bind  femora  are  very  narrowly  testaceous  at  apex)  middle 
and  bind  tibiae  dark  at  apex  ;  bind  tarsi  somewbat  infuscate.  Wings 
byaline,  stigma  and  attacbed  nervure  dark  fuscous,  otber  i:iervures 
mucb  ligbter,  beyond  tbe  second  cubital  cell  tbey  are  decolorous. 
Body  somewbat  sbining ;  metatborax  finely  punctate ;  scutellum 
smootb  ;  metatborax  rugulose.  First  segment  of  tbe  abdomen  almost 
smootb  witb  scattered  punctures,  lateral  margines  piceous,  truncate, 
about  twice  as  long  as  its  greatest  widtb  ;  second  segment  sborter 
tban  tbird,  witb  two  convei'ging  irregular  impressed  lines  enclosing 
a  subtriangular,  sbining,  subrugulose  space  ;  tbe  rest  smootb  and 
sbining.  Terebra  very  sbort,  not  surpassing  the  apex  of  tbe  abdomen. 
Hind  coxae  smootb.  Spurs  of  bind  tibite  sligbtly  sborter  than  half 
tbe  metatarsus.     Length  2|-3  mm.,  expands  5^-6  mm. 

I  am  aware  that  Bouche  gives  the  impressed  lines  as  being  on 
ihe  first  segment  of  the  abdomen,  which  must  surely  be  an  error, 
unless  he  refers  to  tbe  sides  of  the  *'  shield."  In  spite  of  this  I 
think  that  I  have  correctly  identified  my  specimens,  particularly 
as  Bouche  bred  the  type  from  Pioneaforficalis. 

The  species  is  very  similar  to  ahjectus,  but  may  be  easily 
distinguished  therefrom  by  the  much  longer  first  abdominal 
segment  ;  from  octonarius  it  differs  in  the  colour  of  the  legs 
and  in  other  particulars. 

Appears  to  be  a  not  uncommon  parasite  of  the  larva  of  Pionea 
forficalis,h'om.  which  I  have  bred  it  in  May  and  July;  the  parasites 
coming  from  the  autumn  brood  of  the  host  pass  the  winter 
within  their  cocoons  and  emerge  the  following  May.  1  have 
obtained  broods  of  from  three  to  thirteen  individuals.  The  cocoons 
are  constructed  within  the  earthen  cocoon  made  by  the  host 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  are  pure  white.  The 
larvse  of  P.  forficahs  are  only  too  well  known  as  garden  pests,  and, 
no  doubt,  their  numbers  are  greatly  reduced  by  this  useful  parasite. 

(To  be  continued). 


NOTES    AND    OBSERVATIONS. 

Efficiency  of  Spraying. — Tbe  discussion  in  the  September  issue 
of  the  '  Entomologist '  (p.  210)  on  the  efficiency  of  spraying,  under 
the  title  "A  Plague  of  Caterpillars,"  is  interesting  to  the  American 
economic  entomologist  familiar  with  conditions  in  tbe  North-eastei'n 
United  States,  where  extended  areas  have  been  ravaged  and  many 
thousands  of  trees  killed  or  threatened  witb  destruction  by  such  well- 
known  pests  as  the  Gipsy  Moth,  Portlictria  disimr,  Linn.,  tbe 
Brown-tail  Moth,  Eiqjvoctis  chrysorrhcea,  Linn.,  and  the  Elm-leaf 
Beetle,  Galerncella  luteola,  Mull.,  to  mention  only  three  important  tree 
pests.     The  first  two  thrive  on  a  variety  of  native  trees,  and  are 

-  'Niiturg.,'  1884,  158. 
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serious  menaces  to  forest  lands,  while  the  last  is  mostly  a  pest  of 
shade  and  street  trees.  The  application  of  an  arsenical  poison, 
usually  arsenate  of  lead,  has  been  in  vogue  for  over  a  decade,  and  the 
results,  wherever  the  infestation  was  sufficiently  serious  to  warrant 
treatment,  have  been  more  than  satisfactory  in  all  cases  where  the 
application  was  thorough.  There  has  been  no  lack  of  "  controls," 
since  unsprayed  trees,  groups  of  trees,  or  areas,  in  some  instances 
hundreds  of  acres  in  extent,  have  stood  adjacent,  and  in  almost  every 
case  there  was  not  the  shghtest  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between 
the  sprayed  trees,  with  an  abundance  of  foliage  frequently  almost 
uninjured,  and  the  unsprayed  trees,  with  badly  mutilated  leaves  and 
in  not  a  few  cases  almost  entire  destruction  of  the  foliage.  Sharp 
demarcation  between  well-sprayed  and  poorly  treated  foliage  has 
been  evident  in  many  instances  on  individual  trees.  Much  of  this 
has  been  possible  only  by  the  development  of  sufficiently  powerful 
apparatus  so  that  there  would  be  a  quick  and  uniform  distribution 
of  the  poison.  The  high-powered  outfits  now  used  for  much  forest 
and  shade  tree  work  in  the  North-eastern  United  States  permit  the 
thorough  spraying  from  the  ground  of  even  the  largest  maple  or  elm 
within  two  or  three  minutes.  The  work  is  so  thorough  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  find  leaves  which  have  not  been  fairly  well  covered 
with  the  .poison,  while  those  entirely  untouched  are  almost  non- 
existent. The  progress  made  along  these  lines  is  remarkable,  and 
can  be  explained  only  by  the  fact  that  insect  ravages  were  so  serious 
as  to  necessitate  drastic  action  of  some  kind.  There  are  some 
observations  in  the  above-mentioned  article  upon  the  probability  of 
destroying  birds  by  spraying.  There  is  no  section  of  the  world 
where  the  application  of  poison  has  been  more  general  and  extensive 
during  the  past  decade  than  in  Eastern  Massachusetts,  a  locality 
where  tons  of  arsenates  have  been  apphed  to  orchard,  shade,  and 
forest  trees  annually.  In  spite  of  this  work  there  has  been  no 
undoubted  evidence  adduced  of  the  destruction  by  poison  sprays  of 
any  number  of  birds  in  this  area.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
plagues  of  caterpillars  disappear  automatically  owing  to  natural 
causes  of  one  kind  or  another,  and,  in  certain  cases,  spraying  of  more 
or  less  thoroughness  may  wrongly  be  considered  the  decisive  factor. 
This  is  especially  likely  to  occur  in  the  case  of  outbreaks  by  native 
insects.  This,  however,  is  very  different  from  the  serious  annual 
devastations  mentioned  above  which  have  occurred  in  so  many  New 
York  and  New  England  locahties,  and  here  at  least  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  marked  benefits  accruing  from  the  judicious  use 
of  insecticides.— E.  P.  Felt,  State  Entomologist;  Albany,  N.Y., 
September  29th,  1916. 

The  Oviposition  op  Callophrys  (Thecla)  rubi. — On  May  20th 
last  a  female  of  the  above  species  was  observed  on  the  open  North 
Downs,  some  distance  from  its  usual  bushy  haunts,  at  about  11  a.m. 
She  was  seen  to  be  egg-laying,  the  plant  chosen  in  this  case  being 
Lotas  comicidatus.  The  amount  of  leisured,  fastidious,  and  painstaking 
choice  shown  by  the  butterfly  thus  engaged,  surrounded  as  she  was 
by  acres  of  the  Lotus,  was  very  striking.  The  plant  was  in  various 
stages  of  growth,  from  that  of  full  flower  to  short  undeveloped  heads 
containing  minute  and  scarcely  perceptible  iiower-buds  sunk  below 
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the  suiTouncling  leaflets,  and  it  was  in  the  centre  of  these  heads,  and 
as  far  down  in  them  as  she  could  reach,  that  the  butterfly  in  each 
case  deposited  her  egg.  This  would  appear  to  ensure  a  provision  of 
the  developed  flower-buds  for  the  subsequent  larva,  as  I  have  found 
that  in  captivity  it  is  the  flower  only  (when  this  species  is  provided) 
that  is  consumed  by  the  caterpillar.  The  act  of  deposition  was 
preceded  and  accompanied  by  the  peculiar  rotating  motion  of  the 
hind  wings  so  often  noticed  in  resting  Lycsenids,  reminding  one  of 
two  juxtaposed  "eccentrics"  on  a  piece  of  machinery,  and  it  was  not 
until  a  very  thorough  and  searching  probing,  with  the  tip  of  the 
abdomen,  over  and  into  the  entire  surface  of  the  flower-head  had  been 
undertaken  that  the  egg  was  finally  laid.  In  some  cases,  after  careful 
exploration,  the  insect  would  apparently  think  better  of  it,  and  leave 
the  selected  head  of  Lotus  with  her  egg  unlaid,  and  seek  a  fresh  one, 
and  that  without  being  disturbed  in  any  way  in  her  duties.  There 
was  no  attempt  on  the  butterfly's  part  to  alternate  these  activities 
with  any  attention  to  honeyed  flowers  during  the  twenty  minutes  or 
so  that  she  was  under  observation  ;  in  no  case  was  more  than  one 
egg  laid  upon  a  selected  flower-head.  Years  ago  I  have  reared 
Thccla  ruhi  from  the  egg  upon  Lotus  flowers,  but  until  now"  had  only 
found  the  eggs  in  Nature  laid  upon  Pdiamnus  catharticus  (leaves  and 
base  of  flow^er-umbels)  and  in  the  axils  of  the  young  shoots  of  gorse. 
— K.  M.  Prideaux  ;  Brasted  Chart,  Kent. 

Papilio  machaon  ab.  flammata,  Blachiee. — In  the  '  Bulletin 
de  la  Soc.  lepidopt.  de  Geneve'  (vol.  iii,  fasc.  1,  August,  1914), 
the  late  M.  Blachier  described  under  the  name  of  ab.  flammata 
(pi.  ii,  fig.  7),  a  form  of  P.  machaon  in  which  the  intraneural  spaces 
3  and  1  are  adorned  on  the  hind  wings  with  flame-like  splashes  of 
orange-red  within  the  black  ante-marginal  band  corresponding  wnth 
the  similarly  placed  normal  rufous  markings  on  the  underside. 
I  have  an  example  of  this  pretty  form  in  my  collection  taken 
by  Miss  Margaret  Fountaine,  or  one  of  her  sisters,  near  Bastia 
in  Corsica,  May,  1891.  In  Switzerland  it  appears  to  be  rare. 
M.  Blachier  mentions  one  example  from  Tongues  near  Geneva, 
and  the  excellent  figure  is  of  a  specimen  in  the  Museum  captured 
at  Grassier,  Vaud,  by  the  late  M.  Loriol.  I  have  never  come  across 
it  in  my  many  years  collecting  on  the  Continent.  In  all  these 
three  recorded  cases  the  machaon  are  of  comparatively  small  size. 
I  may  add  that  from  a  series  bred  this  year  from  Mr.  Floersheim's 
Wicken  Fen  stock,  of  fourteen  superb  examples  only  two  are  without 
the  red  spots  well  developed  on  the  costal  lunule  of  the  hind  wings 
{cp.  J.  Jenner  Weir,  '  Entomologist,'  vol.  xxiv,  p.  105,  and  W.  Farren, 
'Entomologist's  Pvecord,'  vol.  iv,  pp.  100-108).  It  would  be  interesting 
to  hear  whether  ab.  flammata  has  occurred  in  Britain. — H.  Eowland- 
Beown  ;  October  8th,  1916. 

Some  Rhopaloceea  of  West  Java. — No  wind,  and  a  bright 
sun,  the  morning  shall  be  fine  for  butterfly-hunting  ;  this  afternoon 
it  shall  rain,  as  every  afternoon.  Around  the  "  Duar  "  trees  in  the 
garden  Delias  belisama  is  already  to  be  seen  in  dozens,  easy  to  be 
caught,  flying  slowly  and  often  resting,  x^long  the  hedges  of  the 
roads  Terias  hecabe  and  several  Lycanidas  do  not  even  attract  our 
attention,  they  are  so  numerous  !     But  we  arrive  at  the  "  saw^ahs," 
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rice-fields,  and  we  immediately  meet  the  cosmopolitan  Pyrameis 
cardui,  then  Junonia  asterie ;  of  these  we  catch  all  the  specimens 
we  can  to  examine  them,  and  to-day  to  release  them  all,  for  the 
aberration  with  the  spots  under  reduced  to  a  very  small  size  are 
here,  in  West  Java,  very  rare.  I  have  had  hundreds  of  asterie  in 
hand,  and  but  two  or  three  of  the  aberration.  Junonia  atlites  and 
Neptis  viatiita  are  here  also  plentiful.  Bees  and  wasps  are  busy  on 
every  side,  and  a  blood-red  hbellule  settles  itself  on  my  bamboo  stick 
and  remains  immovable.  We  leave  the  rice-fields  and  enter  under- 
wood. The  path  is  in  deep  shadow,  and  Lethe  godana  makes  its 
appearance ;  it  is  not  a  shy  species,  and  can  sometimes  be  caught  by 
the  hand.  Our  path  follows  a  ravine,  and  where  the  trees  make 
place  for  shrub  we  can  see,  too  low  to  be  attained,  three  green 
Papilios  flying.  Are  they  hatycles,  doson,  or  evemon  ?  Only  when  in 
the  net  can  this  be  ascertained.  These  Papilios  are  our  despair; 
their  flight  is  so  rapid  and  so  erratic,  and  they  choose  such  preci- 
pitous abodes  that  to  catch  one  ourselves  is  nearly  a  wonder.  My 
native  collectors,  however,  seem  to  have  more  luck  ;  it  is  true  that 
they  can  chmb  anywhere.  I  am  just  bagging  a  Euplcea  leucostictus 
and  my  friend  an  E.  basilissa,  when  a  furious  bark  from  our  fox- 
terrier  makes  us  haste  forward.  A  long  thin  green  snake,  with  a 
red  blotch  under  the  throat,  hes  on  the  road,  and  we  must  use  the 
wrong  end  of  our  stick  to  catch  that  prey.  It  is  a  lovely  reptile, 
but  we  kill  it  without  remorse ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous. 
Continuing  our  walk,  we  arrive  at  the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  and 
to  cross  the  stream  is  not  easy ;  the  water  is  pretty  high ;  but  on 
a  sandy  patch  on  the  other  side  are  a  dozen  or  so  of  Cyrestis  hitea, 
so  off  shoes  and  stockings  and  we  wade  ;  but  the  net  is  no  sooner 
moving  in  the  direction  of  the  yellow  Cyrestis  than  the  whole  troop 
takes  flight  to  alight  on  another  sand  patch — on  the  other  side  of 
the  water  ! !  After  playing  us  so  two  or  three  times  they  are  left  in 
peace.  I  see  better  game,  and  after  five  minutes  of  careful  watching 
I  catch  a  Libythca  myrrha,  the  second  specimen  in  five  years.  The 
first  specimen  was  caught  in  East  Java,  where  they  were  equally 
rare  and  equally  difficult  to  reach.  An  admiring  exclamation  makes 
me  look  down  :  following  the  water  up-stream,  but  too  high  above 
it  to  be  caught,  comes  in  leisurely,  majestic  flight  Ornitlioptcra 
am2)hrysiis  3  .  We  follow  it  with  longing  eyes  as  far  as  possible, 
and  notice  at  the  same  time  that  heavy  clouds  are  rolHng  down  the 
mountain  side.  Better  go  back !  We  look  neither  right  nor  left,  for 
storms  come  fast,  and  yet,  we  cannot  resist  that  temptation — from 
right  under  our  feet  flies  a  jewel  of  blue,  to  ahght  a  few  yards  further 
and  tempt  us  again.  A  try — missed  ;  a  flight  of  another  ten  yards, 
another  try — caught  this  time.  Amnosia  decora  3  in  all  its  beauty. 
No  insect  hfe  more  to  be  seen  ;  the  thunder  rolls  menacingly  and 
the  sky  is  black.  But  yes,  on  our  doorstep,  on  a  palm,  two  Elymnias 
resting,  out  this  morning  evidently,  their  empty  chrysalides  hang 
still  near  them. — M.  E.  Walsh  ;  Soekaboemi,  Java,  June  24th,  1916. 

Argynnis  paphia  in  September. — In  South  Devon  this  butter- 
fly is,  I  think,  not  infrequently  met  with  in  September,  especially  in 
ENTOM. — November,  1916.  z 
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cold  summers,  when  its  emergence  may,  presumably,  be  delayed. 
On  September  22nd,  1888,  I  record  two  specimens  from  near  Ash- 
burton  ;  and  this  year,  whilst  spending  a  fortnight  on  the  moor,  in 
late  August  and  early  September,  a  few  miles  south  of  Chagford, 
A.  2^a2)hia\Niis  of  frequent  occurrence  and  in  very  fair  condition  in 
this  district,  being  a  lane  and  roadside  species,  and  not  confined  to 
woodland.  The  weather  at  that  time  was  very  unfavourable  for 
butterfly  activities,  or  more  would  doubtless  have  been  seen. 
Amongst  other  kinds,  by  far  the  most  abundant  was  Pararge 
megoura,  a  refreshing  sight  for  anyone  coming  from  this  part  of 
Kent,  where  it  is  rarely  or  never  observable.  P.  egeria  was  unusually 
scarce — probably  it  was  between  the  broods  ;  Vanessa  io  quite 
common  ;  Pyrameis  atalanta  scarce ;  and  I  have  no  record  of 
P.  cardui  for  the  entire  season. — E.  M.  Pkideaux  ;  Brasted  Chart, 
Kent. 

Amoepha  (Smerinthus)  populi  :  Second  Brood. — On  May  23rd 
a  friend  brought  me  a  pair  of  Smerinthus  populi,  the  female  deposit- 
ing a  large  number  of  ova.  These  eventually  hatched,  and  the 
larvas  I  gave  away,  with  the  exception  of  about  twenty.  These  were 
sleeved  on  growing  poplar,  and  were  full  fed  by  mid-June,  the  last 
pupating  on  July  3rd.  The  pupae  were  kept  in  the  garden  in  a  box 
covered  with  gauze,  but  otherwise  quite  open  to  the  air  and  weather. 
I  did  not  expect  any  imagines  to  emerge  until  next  year,  and  I  was 
therefore  surprised  to  note  a  fine  male  in  the  box  on  August  12th, 
and  during  the  fortnight  following  nineteen  others  put  in  an  appear- 
ance. The  insects  were  all  perfect,  but  were  slightly  undersized,  the 
sexes  being  about  equal.  The  most  curious  thing  in  connection  with 
the  matter  was  that  the  original  pair  were  of  a  liglit  brown  colour 
with  a  pinkish  tinge,  while  their  progeny  were  of  a  slaty  grey.  I 
have  bred  S.  populi  a  number  of  years,  but  this  is  the  first  time  that 
a  second  brood  has  occurred  with  me. — J.  H.  Grant  ;  Ward  End, 
Birmingham. 

Plusia  moneta  in  Birmingham  District. — I  am  pleased  to  be 
able  to  record  that  this  beautiful  Plusia  appears  to  be  becoming 
increasingly  common  around  East  Birmingham.  I  noted  the  first 
this  year  on  June  21st  hovering  over  the  JJelplmmivi  border  in  my 
garden,  and  four  days  later  I  counted  over  a  dozen  at  the  same 
Bowers.  I  netted  two  or  three  which  were  in  fine  condition.  For 
about  a  fortnight  P.  moJieta  was  the  commonest  insect  at  dusk,  and 
occasionally  two  or  three  would  be  hovering  or  resting  on  the  same 
flower  spike. — J.  H.  Grant;  Ward  End,  Birmingham. 

Brebia  blandina  and  Larentia  flavicinctata  at  Grassington. 
— On  August  5th  last  I  had  an  opportunity  of  running  over  to 
Grassington,  and,  as  the  day  proved  an  almost  ideal  one  for  butter- 
flies, I  had  my  first  chance  of  seeing  Erehia  blandina  fully  out  and 
in  abundance  in  its  old  haunts  in  the  grassy  glades  of  the  High 
Wood.  It  was  in  almost  perfect  condition,  and  I  was  enabled  to 
get  a  nice  range  in  both  males  and  females.  Not  many  moths  were 
about,  but  I  kicked  up  one,  Stilbia  anoviala,  from  a  heap  of  stones, 
and   also   found  Larentia  flavicinctata  in  its  usual   places  among 
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the  i'ocks,  "well  up  on  the  hills,  all  of  the  light  Yorkshire  form. — 
W.  G.  Clutten  ;  Burnley. 

Note  on  Dianthcecia  carpophaga. — On  the  East  Coast  between 
Harwich  and  Aldeburgh  I  found  ova  of  Dianthcecia  carpophaga 
on  Silene  onaritivia  during  June,  1915.  They  duly  turned  to 
pupas,  and  I  thought  they  intended  to  lie  over  as  they  did  not 
show  any  signs  of  emergence  until  July- August  this  year.  The  last 
moth  appeared  on  August  29th.  The  imagines  are  all  of  the  light- 
coloured  form  similar  to  the  Sussex  and  Kent  coast  races,  except 
one  which  approaches  the  inland  form.  They  passed  most  of  their 
existence  in  an  old  tin.  They  were  the  only  insects  I  had  time  to 
observe.  I  should  be  interested  to  know  if  this  form  has  previously 
been  recorded  from  Suffolk.— H.  M.  Edelsten;  C.P.O.,  E.N. A. A. S. 

Notes  on  the  Life-history  and  Variation  of  Euchloe 
CAEDAMiNES. — Under  this  title  an  elaborate  paper  by  Harold  B. 
Williams,  LL.D.,  appears  in  the  recently  published  'Transactions 
of  the  London  Natural  History  Society  for  1915.'  One  is  apt  to 
regard  E.  cardamines  as  a  species  little  prone  to  aberration,  so  that 
it  may  occasion  some  surprise  to  learn  that,  apart  from  geographical 
races,  there  are  about  two  dozen  named  forms.  Ten  of  these  refer 
to  the  male  sex  only,  four  to  the  female  sex,  whilst  in  the  remaining 
ten  the  phase  of  variation  is  common  to  both  sexes.  Several  of 
these  forms  are  found  in  our  islands.  Of  the  eleven  local  races 
two  are  credited  to  the  British  Isles ;  these  are  hihernica,  Williams, 
and  hritannica,  Verity.  Some  twenty-five  instances  of  gynandro- 
morphism  are  mentioned  with  details,  and  reference  to  record  cited. 
Altogether  the  paper  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
a  fascinating  subject. — E.  S. 

"  Coleoptera  illustrata." — We  have  received  the  first  number 
of  vol.  i  of  a  work  published  under  the  above  title  by  Mr.  Howard 
Notman.  Fifty  species  of  Carabidae  are  here  represented,  each 
figure  on  a  separate  plate,  and  all  figures  uniform  in  size.  The 
name  of  the  species  represented  appears  on  the  plate,  also  sex,  size, 
and  distribution  are  mentioned.  There  is  an  index  to  genera  and 
subgenera,  and  one  to  species  and  subspecies,  but  there  is  no 
preface,  introduction,  or  indeed  anything  in  the  way  of  letterpress 
other  than  that  adverted  to.  The  numbers  are  published  at  one 
dollar  each,  and  may  be  had  from  the  Author,  136,  Joralemon  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.— E.  S. 

Gall  Midges  of  State  of  New  York. — A  third  part  of  "A 
Study  of  Gall  Midges "  is  published  as  an  Appendix  to  the  30th 
Eeport  of  the  State  Entomologist  on  Injurious  and  other  Insects 
of  the  State  of  New  York  ('  Museum  Bulletin  '  180,  January,  1916). 
This  instalment,  which  deals  with  the  Tribes  Itonidida)  and 
Oligotrophiariae  comprises  162  pages  of  letterpress  with  figures  in 
the  text,  and  18  plates. — E.  S. 

Daphnis  (Ch^rocampa)  nerii  at  Folkestone. — I  took  a 
specimen  of  G.  nerii  on  the  Leas  undercliff  at  Folkestone  on 
August  30th.  It  was  resting  on  the  trunk  of  a  small  poplar.  With 
the  exception  of  a  small  amount  of  fringe  missing  the  insect  is  in 
very  fiAe  condition. — G.  B.  Oliver  ;  Tettenhall,  Wolverhampton. 
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WiCKEN  Fen. — The  Council  of  the  National  Trust  appeal  to 
natm-alists  interested  in  the  preservation  and  upkeep  of  Wicken  Fen 
to  assist  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Watcher  who  guards  the 
property  against  abuse,  and  performs  the  duties  of  Forester  generallj'. 
As  entomologists,  we  are,  perhaps,  more  concerned  for  the  integrity 
of  the  fenland  than  any  other  workers  in  the  field  of  Science.  I 
am  asked,  therefore,  to  invite  subscriptions  and  donations  for  the 
purpose  indicated.  The  amount  required  is  not  lai'ge,  and  I  shall 
be  happy  to  receive  contributions,  however  small.  Cheques  and 
postal  orders  should  be  crossed  "  London  and  South  Western  Bank, 
Bloomsbury  Branch,  Wicken  Fund,"  and  made  payable  to  me. — 
H.  Eowland-Brown  ;  Hon.  Treasurer  for  Wicken  Fund,  Oxhey 
Grove,  Harrow  Weald. 
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Entomological  Society  of  London. — Wednesday,  June  7th, 
1916.— The  Hon.  N.  C.  Eothschild,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  President, 
in  the  chair. — Miss  Alice  Balfour,  of  Whittinghame,  Prestonkirk, 
Scotland,  and  4,  Carlton  Gardens,  S.W.,  was  elected  a  Fellow  of 
the  Society. — The  death  of  Mr.  F.  Enock  was  announced. — The 
President  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  H.  Eowland-Brown,  inviting  a 
continuance  of  subscriptions  to  the  upkeep  of  Wicken  Fen. — 
Dr.  F.  A.  Dixey  exhibited  specimens  of  insects  collected  by  him 
during  the  visit  of  the  British  Association  to  Australia  in  1914. — 
Mr.  G.  Talbot  exhibited  a  bred  family  of  Papilio  dardanus,  Brown, 
and  some  rare  South  American  butterflies. — Prof.  Poulton  read  a 
letter  written  by  the  late  Colonel  N.  Manders  on  the  discussion 
following  his  paper  on  March  3rd,  1915,  written  just  before  he 
started  for  the  Dardanelles,  where  he  gave  his  life  for  his  country. — 
The  Eev.  F.  D.  Morice  exhibited  a  worker  of  the  social  wasp 
Polistes  gallicns,  L.,  taken  by  Mr.  J.  W.  H.  Harrison  on  the  day 
after  August  Bank  Holiday,  1915,  at  Wolsingham,  in  the  hilly  west 
of  Co.  Durham,  at  about  1200  ft. — Dr.  Chapman  showed  some  dried 
leaves  of  birch  and  hawthorn,  with  the  egg-pockets  of  Cimhex 
sylvanmi  and  Trichiosoma  tibiale  respectively,  from  which  the 
larvae  had  hatched. — Mr.  Donisthorpe  announced  that  on  some  of 
our  battleships  the  men  were  much  interested  in  observation  nests 
of  ants ;  and  it  was  found  that  the  ants  were  entirely  unaffected 
by  the  firing  of  the  great  guns. — The  following  papers  were  read : 
"  On  new  and  little-known  Lagriidce  and  PedilidcB,"  by  G.  C. 
Champion,  F.Z.S. ;  "On  certain  forms  of  the  genus  Acraa:  a  reply 
to  M.  Ch.  Oberthiir,"  by  H.  Eltringham,  D.Sc,  M.A.,  F.Z.S. 

Wednesday,  Octoher  ith,  1916. — Commander  J.  J.  Walker,  M.A., 
E.N.,  F.L.S.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. — Mr.  Howard  M.  Peebles, 
13,  Chesham  Street,  S.W.,  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society. — 
A  vote  of  condolence  with  Mrs.  Trimen,  on  the  death  of  her  husband, 
a  former  President  of  the  Society,  was  passed  unanimously. — Mr. 
P.  A.  Buxton  called  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  some  remarkable 
work  published  in  the  Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur  (Paris)  for  July  and 
August,  1916.     A  plague  of  the  locust  {Schistocerca  ixregring.)  has 
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been  successful!}'  stayed  in  Morocco  by  infecting  a  few  tbousands 
with  the  cocco-baciUus  of  a  fatal  enteritis. — Mr.  Donisthorpe 
exhibited  (^  S ,  ^  ?  and  $  ^  of  Myrmica  schencki,  Emery, 
discovered  at  Sully,  Glamorganshire,  by  Mr.  Hallett  last  year,  and 
identified  and  introduced  as  British  by  himself. — Mr.  L.  W.  Newman 
exhibited  two  leaden-coloured  J  ^  of  Agriades  tJietis  and  a  curious 
(^  having  part  of  the  wings  leaden  colour  and  part  normal  blue ; 
all  taken  on  the  wing  in  September,  1916,  in  East  Kent. — Mr.  O.  E. 
Janson  exhibited  a  male  specimen  of  Carahus  catenulatus  showing 
arrested  development  in  the  left  posterior  leg;  an  example  of 
Tetroinum  gahricli  in  which  the  right  antenna  consisted  of  only 
eight  joints  and  bore  a  basal  branch  of  three  joints;  a  specimen 
of  Dorcadion  egregium  from  Mongolia,  exhibiting  a  very  rare 
instance  of  an  almost  symmetrical  duplication  of  a  limb,  both  of 
the  antennge  bearing  a  short  three-jointed  branch  arising  from  the 
large  basal  joint,  the  antennae  themselves  being  otherwise  normal. — 
Also,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Frohawk,  two  remarkable  varieties 
of  Arctia  caja  reared  this  season  from  larvas  from  the  Scilly 
Islands. — The  following  papers  were  read:  "  Gynandromorphous 
Lepidoptera,"  by  E.  A.  Cockayne,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.E.S. ;  "The  Eein- 
sheath  in  Plebeiid  Blues :  a  correction  of  and  addition  to  Paper  vi," 
by  T.  A.  Chapman,  M.D.,  F.Z.S. ;  "Resting  Attitudes  in  Lepi- 
doptera: an  example  of  Eecapitulation  in  Habit,"  by  the  same; 
"  The  Evolution  of  the  Habits  of  the  Larva  of  Lycana  arion," 
by  the  same;  "  Micropteryx  entitled  to  Ordinal  Eank :  Order 
Zeugloptera,"  by  the  same. — George  Wheeler,  Hon.  Sec. 

The  South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History 
Society. — September  lUh. — Mr,  Hy.  J.  Turner,  F.E.S.,  President,  in 
the  chair.  The  meeting  was  spent  in  a  consideration  of  Pararge 
cBgeria.  The  President  introduced  the  subject  with  a  series  of  notes 
on  the  following  points  :  I.  Original  description.  II.  Enlarged  and 
modified  subsequent  descriptions.  III.  History  of  the  nomenclature. 
IV.  Times  of  appearance.  V.  Evidences  of  growing  scarcity  in  this 
country.  VI.  Experiments  in  breeding.  VII.  Variation.  (1)  General 
characteristics.  (2)  Lines  of  variation.  (3)  Sexual  Variation.  (4)  List 
of  aberrations  (striking  aberrations  are  very  rare).  (5)  Geographical 
races.  VIII.  Suggested  questions  for  further  investigation. — Mr. 
Gibbs  discussed  some  of  the  same  points,  especially  referring  to  his 
own  observations  of  the  growing  scarcity  of  the  species. — Mr.  Platt- 
Barrett  gave  his  experiences  of  the  species  for  the  past  fifty  years. — 
Dr.  Chapman,  Messrs.  Gibbs,  Curwen,  Platt-Barrett,  Leeds,  and 
Turner  exhibited  the  various  forms  from  the  British  Isles  and  many 
parts  of  the  Continent. — A  number  of  members  took  part  in  the 
discussion. 

September  28th. — Mr.  Hy.  J.  Turner,  F.E.S. ,  President,  in  the 
chair. — Mr.  T.  W.  Hall  exhibited  a  larva  of  Coss2is  ligniperda,  and 
called  attention  to  the  habit,  when  annoyed,  of  ejecting  an  evil- 
smelling  liquid. — Mr.  Newman,  a  dark  leaden  aberration  of  Agriades 
thetis,  one  of  several  taken  recently  in  Kent. — Dr.  Chapman,  con- 
siderable series  of  the  grasshoppers  Stenobothrus  lineatus,  Gomphocerus 
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rufus,  Chortipp7is  parallelhis,  Stauroderus  bicolor,  and  G.  viaculntns 
from"  the  North  Downs  escarpment,  and  gave  notes  on  their  habits 
and  habitats. — Hy.  J.  Turner. 

London  N.a.tural  History  Society. — October  3rd. — Mr.  L.  W. 
Newman,  F.E.S.,  exhibited  slate-grey  males  of  Agriades  thetis 
(adonis),  and  one  showing  a  curious  mixture  of  the  two  colours 
slate-grey  and  brilliant  blue.  The  grey  form  has  occurred  before,  but 
the  mixed  specimen  is  unique ;  all  were  found  at  one  spot.  The 
structure  of  these  grey  insects  is  extremely  delicate,  and  to  secure 
perfect  specimens  they  must  be  taken  drying  their  wings ;  otherwise 
they  are  invariably  badly  damaged.  Mr.  Newman  also  exhibited 
Agriades  coridon,  vars.  roystonensis,  incsqualis,  and  inipar,  five  having 
left-side  small  wings  and  seven  right-side  small  wings,  several  females 
w4th  blue  streaks,  and  also  two  with  tawny  streaks  on  the  usual 
ground  colour. — J.  Ross,  Hon.  Sec. 
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Etudes  de  ^  Lepidopterologie  comparee,  fasc.  xi  bis.  Contributions 
d  VEtude  des  Grands  Lepidopteres  d'Anstralie.  Genres 
Coscinocera  et  Xyleutes.  Par  Charles  Oberthur,  Constant 
HouLBERT,  et  F.  P.  DoDD.  Rennes.  Septembre,  1916. 
M.  Oberthur  continues  his  contributions  to  our  world  knowledge 
of  the  Lepidoptera  with  a  magnificent  quarto  fascicule  devoted 
entirely  to  the  mammoth  moths  of  the^  Australian  continent.  The 
form  of  the  previous  volumes  of  the  'Etudes'  being  inadequate  to 
meet  the  abnormal  requirements  of  the  illustrations  of  this  series, 
the  several  papers  included  are  presented  in  large  readable  type, 
and  the  figures  photographed  direct  from  the  model,  are  in  all 
instances  of  life  size.  The  result  is  altogether  satisfactory;  and  it 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  figures  are  worthy  of  the 
accompanying  letterpress.  The  collaboration  of  a  British-born 
entomologist  with  the  two  distinguished  French  authors  whose 
names  appear  on  the  cover  is  also  gratifying  testimony  to  the 
perfect  entente  existing  wnth  our  neighbours  alike  in  the  world  of 
science  and  in  the  world  of  politics.  Mr.  Dodd's  biological  notes  on 
Coscinocera  hercules,  Misk.,  as  well  as  those  on  the  vast  Australian 
Cossidse,  will  be  of  exceptional  use  to  the  student  of  ancestral  forms, 
and  M.  Oberthiir's  "  Notes  critiques  et  descriptions  de  trois  Especes 
nouvelles"  (part  v),  indicate  a  new  and  hitherto  little  explored 
field  for  research — this  paper  being  illustrated  by  photographs  of 
the  Xyleutes  in  his  collection ;  while  M.  Houlbert  traces  their 
distribution  from  Australia  across  the  "lost  continents,"  through 
South  and  Equatorial  Africa  to  South  and  Central  America,  the 
eastern  coast  of  Australia  being  apparently  the  richest  in  actual 
species  of  the  genus.  We  offer  our  sincerest  congratulations  to 
M.  Oberthiir  in  that,  amid  the  stress  and  turmoil  of  a  war  in 
which  he  is  deeply  concerned,  he  is  still  issuing  from  the  Rennes 
Imprimerie  the  magnificent  works  so  long  maintained  at  the  same 
high  level  of  scientific  value,  and  appropriate  illustration.  Looking 
through  the  eleven  fascicules  of  the  '  Etudes '  already  published  we 
readily  understand  how  it  is  that  M.  Oberthur  holds  so  closely  to 
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the  formula  enuntiated  four  years  ago  at  Oxford  when  he  put  forward 
his  scheme  for  a  final  system  of  nomenclature — "  Pas  de  bonne  figure 
a  I'appui  d'une  description,  pas  de  nom  valable." — H.  E.-B. 

Bulletin  de  la  Societe  le2ndupterologiqiie  de  Geneve,  vol.  iii,  fasc.  3. 

Geneve.  Mai,  1916. 
The  Bulletins  of  this  Society  are  issued  at  irregular  intervals, 
but  even  during  the  war  one  fascicule  at  least  has  made  its 
appearance  each  year,  embellished  with  beautifully  coloured  plates 
designed  by  M.  Culot,  the  well-known  entomological  artist,  and 
President  of  the  Society  in  1915.  The  several  papers  recently 
published  should  be  read  by  all  British  naturalists,  dealing  as  they 
do  with  species  of  common  occurrence  in  this  country,  yet  making 
numerous  additions  to  our  bionomical  knowledge.  M.  Eehfous 
(this  year's  President),  contributes  an  interesting  note  upon  the 
oviposition  of  Einnephcle  jurtina,  proving  that  the  butterfly  does 
not  invariably  affix  the  ova,  but  not  seldom  distributes  them  broad- 
cast after  the  fashion,  e.g.,  of  Melanargia  galatea.  M.  J.  Mongenet's 
"  Note  sur  les  Phytometrinoe  du  Bassin  genevois  "  appeals  to  those 
who  make  a  special  study  of  the  Plusias ;  while  M.  A.  Pictet  has  much 
that  is  new  to  communicate  in  his  '  Observations  biologiques,  et 
recherches  experimentales  sur  I'liibernation  (['Abraxas  grossulariata." 
Of  extra-Britannic  species  Dr.  Eeverdin  continues  his  amazingly 
successful  search  for  new  species  among  the  Hesperiids,  and  gives 
us  (with  a  figure)  Adopea  nova  from  Amasia,  Asia  Minor,  differentiated 
both  superficially  and  by  the  male  appendages  from  our  familiar 
A.  thaumas,  and  A.  acteon.  I  have  still  unnamed  what  I  believe 
to  be  an  example  of  this  new  butterfly  sent  me  in  1913  or  1914  by 
Captain  P.  P.  Graves  from  Syria  ;  but  the  "  brown  "  Skippers  received 
on  this  occasion  travelled  badly,  and  further  deteriorated  (being  in 
papers)  when  submitted  to  the  ordeal  of  the  relaxing  tin.  At  some 
later  date  and  when  things  postal  are  less  unsettled  on  the 
Continent  I  hope  to  get  my  suspicions  confirmed  by  Dr.  Eeverdin 
himself.  I  may  add  that  to  the  Hesperia  group  he  has  added  and 
figured  (vol.  iii,  fasc.  1,  1914),  H.  avienophis,  from  Heliopolis,  Egypt, 
and  H.  j^ontica  also  from  Amasia;  and  to  Carcharodus  (Erynnis), 
C.  ramses  from  the  Mairiut  Steppe,  Egypt.  G.  taicricus,  and 
H.  schansiensis,  both  new  species,  are  also  described  and  figured 
(vol.  iii,  fasc.  2,  1915).  The  Geneva  Lepidopterological  Society, 
like  those  of  the  Allies,  has  carried  on  manfully  for  the  past  two 
years,  despite  the  fact  that  half  its  members  have  been  mobilised 
to  guard  the  frontiers  of  what  was  once  the  playground  and  is  now 
the  military  sanatorium  of  Europe.     Floreat !— H.  E.-B. 

Proceedings  of  the  South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History 

Society  for  1915-16.     Pp.  i-xv,  1-156.     Twelve  plates.     The 

Society's  Eooms,  Hibernia   Chambers,    London   Bridge,   S  E 

1916. 

Although  there  are  many  other  matters  of  considerable  interest 

in  this  excellent  publication,  we  would  note  the  following  papers  as 

being  of  special  importance  to  the  entomological  student:  "  Seasonal 

Dimorphism,"  by  Dr.  F.  A.  Dixey,  M.A.,  F.E.S.  (pp.  1-14) ;  "  Life 

Cycle  of   Tortrix  viridana,  L.,"  by  Alfred  Sich,  F.E.S.  (pp.  15-20) ; 
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"  The  Maple  Aphis  and  its  Dimorphic  Larva,"  by  E.  J.  Bunnett, 
M.A.  (pp.  21-24  and  plate  iv)  ;  "  On  the  Metamorphosis  of  Geotnqyes 
stercorarius,  L.,"  by  Constant  Sano  (pp.  25-28  and  plate  v) ;  "  British 
Cockroaches,"  by  W.  J.  Lucas,  B.A.,  P.E.S.  (pp.  29-40  and  plate  iii) ; 
"  British  Crickets,"  by  W.  J.  Lucas,  B.A.  (pp.  50-54  and  plate  vi) ; 
"The  European  Species  of  the  genus  Melauargia,"  by  J.  Piatt 
Barrett,  F.E.S.  (pp.  55-61  and  plate  xii)  ;  "The  Autumn  Butterflies 
at  Eastbourne  and  some  other  Notes,"  by  Robert  Adkin,  F.E.S. 
(pp.  62-67). 

The  figures  on  plate  iv  are  from  drawings  by  the  author  of  the 
paper  which  they  illustrate.  Those  on  plate  v  are  from  photographs 
by  Mr.  H.  Main.  Mr.  Lucas  photographed  nearly  all  the  insects 
discussed  in  his  papers,  and  these  camera  pictures  and  some  draw- 
ings are  reproduced  on  plates  iii  and  vi.  The  species  of  Melanargia 
shown  on  plate  xii  were  photographed  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Turner. 

Four  other  plates  (viii-xi)  reproduce  photographs  by  Mr.  F.  N. 
Clark,  illustrating  Dr.  Chapman's  remarks  on  Everes  argiades, 
printed  on  pp.  75-77  of  the  '  Abstract  of  Proceedings.' 

In  addition  to  the  wealth  of  illustration  just  referred  to,  there 
are  two  beautiful  plates  in  colour,  on  one  of  which  (ii)  are  five  figures 
of  the  larva  of  Everes  argiades,  and  on  the  other  (i)  six  figures 
representing  aberrations  of  European  butterflies. 

A  comprehensive  Index,  extending  to  12  pages,  facilitates 
reference  to  the  contents  generally,  or  to  any  particular  subject  or 
special  object  in  which  one  may  be  interested.  R.  S. 

The  Invertebrate  Fauna  of  Nottinghamshire.     By  J.  W.  Care,  M.A. 
Pp.  i-viii,  1-618.     Nottingham  :  J.  &  H.  Bell,  Ltd.     1916. 

The  number  of  animals  listed  in  this  volume  reaches  5330,  a  very 
respectable  total.  The  majority  belong  to  the  Hexapoda,  close  upon 
4800  species  being  mentioned  in  this  class,  which  is  divided  into 
three  sub-classes  as  under  : — 

Apterygota. — Thysanura  (4  species) ;  Collembola  (29  species). 

ExoPTERYGOTA. — Dermaptera  (2  species) ;  Orthoptera  (20  species) ; 
Pleeoptera  (13  species) ;  Psocoptera  (18  species)  ;  Ephemeroptera 
(11  species)  ;  Odonata  (14  species) ;  Thysanoptera  (2  species) ; 
Hemiptera  (410  species). 

Endopterygota. — Neuroptera  (32  species) ;  Mecaptera  (3  species); 
Trichoptera  (65  species) ;  Lepidoptera  (933  species) ;  Coleoptera 
(1409  species) ;  Diptera  (921  species)  ;  Siphonaptera  (17  species) ; 
Hymenoptera  (892  species). 

Notes  on  locality  and  dates  accompany  each  entry,  and  there  is 
an  Index  of  Genera. 

We  can  heartily  congratulate  Professor  Carr  on  the  successful 
completion  of  a  very  laborious  task.  Possibly  there  are  still  many 
species  of  the  Insecta  still  awaiting  detection  in  the  county,  and 
these  will  no  doubt  be  brought  to  light  in  due  course. 

It  is  exceedingly  convenient  to  have  the  whole  of  the  insect 
fauna  of  a  county  presented  for  study  and  reference  as  in  the 
volume  under  notice.  Perhaps  we  may  hope  that  in  the  not  remote 
future  more  fauna  lists  of  the  same  comprehensive  character  may  be 
produced.  R.  S. 
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VARIETIES     OF     AECTIA     CAIA. 

By  F.  W.  Frohawk,  M.B.O.V.,  F.E.S. 

The  figures  below  represent  two  remarkable  female  varieties 
of  Arctia  caia.  which  I  reared  from  larva3  collected  on  the  Scillj'- 
Islands  last  May.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  upper  figure  (emerged 
July   21st),    the    specimen    is   asymmetrical   in    pattern.      The 


Varieties  of  Arctia  caia. 

normal  white  markings  on  the  fore-wings  are  greatly  reduced 
and  gradually  become  suffused  with  brown,  which  finally 
almost  obliterates  them  over  the  apical  portion,  producing  a 
peculiar  clouded  appearance  ;  the  chocolate-brown  markings  are 
outlined  with  very  dark  brown.  The  ground  colour  of  the  hind 
ENTOM. — December,  1916.  aa 
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wings  is  a  smoky  olive-brown,  excepting;;  the  light  basal  markings 
of  the  right  wing,  which  are  yellow ;  the  normal  metallic  blue- 
black  spots  add  richness  to  the  general  colouring.  On  the 
right  side  of  the  thorax  is  an  orange  blotch ;  the  sides  of  the 
abdomen  are  orange-red.  In  the  colouring  of  the  hind  wings 
it  closely  resembles  the  specimen  I  figured  in  colour  in  the 
Entomologist,  April,  1900,  PI.  iii,  fig.  9. 

The  lower  figure  (emerged  July  ;^6th)  is  an  extremely  hand- 
some insect  and  almost  symmetrical  in  pattern.  Excepting 
the  small  basal  white  spots,  the  fore-wings  are  entirely  of  a 
light  chocolate -brown  with  a  mere  trace  of  markings  indicated 
here  and  there  by  darker  brown.  The  hind  wings  are  remark- 
ably rich  in  colouring.  The  light  markings  are  deep  apricot- 
orange  except  the  small  marginal  spots,  which  are  yellow,  the 
remaining  portion  being  deep  velvety  black,  relieved  with 
metallic  blue-black  blotches,  the  abdomen  is  apricot-orange 
banded  with  purplish-black  and  with  the  extremity  brown. 

The  specimens  were  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Entomological  Societ}'  of  London,  October  4th  last,  and  are 
now  added  to  the  fine  series  of  this  siiecies  in  the  Tring 
Museum. 

November,  1916. 


NEW    SPECIES    OF    LEPIDOPTEEA    FEOM    FOEMOSA. 
By  a.  E.  Wileuan  and  Eichard  South. 

(Continued  from  p.  203.) 
Psetidogyrtona  ochreopuncta,  sp.  n. 

$  .  Head  and  collar  dark  brown,  the  latter  edged  with  paler 
brown ;  thorax  pale  brown  mixed  with  darker ;  abdomen  dark  brown, 
segmental  divisions  pale.  Fore  wings  pale  brown,  freckled  with  darker; 
basal  line  black,  short ;  antemedial  line  black,  escurved,  interrupted 
at  the  nervures  ;  postmedial  line  black,  sharply  elbowed  below  costa, 
thence  double  and  inwardly  oblique  to  middle  of  dorsum ;  a  black- 
edged  pale  ochreous  spot  in  the  cell,  below  this  a  blackish  shade  runs 
to  dorsum  ;  subterminal  line  pale  ochreous,  wavy,  deeply  bordered 
with  black  on  its  inner  edge  from  costa  to  vein  3  ;  terminal  dots 
black,  preceded  by  pale  ochreous  dots.  Hind  wings  pale  fuscous 
powdered  with  darker  especially  towards  termen.  Under  side  paler 
brown;  fore  wings  suffused  with  dark  fuscous,  postmedial  line  blackish 
followed  by  ochreous  dots  on  costa,  subterminal  line  ochreous  only 
distinct  towards  costa;  hind  wings  have  a  blackish  discoidal  dot,  wavy 
postmedial  and  indistinct  subterminal  lines. 

Expanse,  26  millim. 

Collection  number,  394a. 

A  female  specimen  from  Ivaushirei  (1000  feet),  March  2nd, 
1908. 
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Bomolocha  parva,  sp.  n. 

(^ .  Antennae  ciliated.  Fore  wings  pale  brown  powdered  with 
darker,  densely  on  basal  two-thirds  and  on  termen  ;  a  black  dot  in 
the  cell ;  antemedial  line  indicated  by  blackish  angular  marks  above 
■dorsum  ;  postmedial  line  blackish  brown,  sinuous,  outwardly  white 
edged;  subterminal  line  whitish,  wavy,  indistinct;  terminal  line 
blackish,  interrupted,  inwardly  edged  by  whitish  marks.  Hind  wings 
fuscous  brown.  Under  side  whitish  suffused  with  fuscous  on  fore 
wings  and  powdered  with  fuscous  on  hind  wings  ;  three  pale  brown 
dots  on  costa  towards  apex  of  fore  wings,  black  discoidal  dot  and 
traces  of  line  beyond  on  hind  wings. 

$  .  Similar  to  the  male  in  colour  and  marking,  but  rather  larger. 
Expanse,  17-19  milHm.  f^.     21  millim.  $  . 

Collection  number,  249. 

Two  males  and  a  female  from  Tainan  (plains),  a  pair  of 
which  were  taken  in  June,  1906,  the  other  male  in  July,  1904  ; 
a  female  from  Takow  (plains),  August,  1904. 

Near  B.  sylpha,  Butl. 

Anoratlia  siiiuosa,  sp.  n, 

(J .  Fore  wings  ochreous  brown,  suffused  with  fuliginous  ;  ante- 
medial  line  blackish,  curved,  diffuse  ;  postmedial  line  dark  brown, 
sinuous,  followed  by  two  clear  patches  of  the  ground  colour ;  a 
blackish  transverse  cloud  enclosing  a  bent  ochreous  line  at  end  of 
cell ;  subterminal  line  represented  by  a  sinuous  series  of  more  or  less 
connected  blackish  spots.  Hind  wings  dark  greyish  suffused  with 
fuliginous,  especiallj^  towards  termen.  Fringes  black  dotted  with 
ochreous  at  ends  of  the  veins.  Under  side  fuliginous  grey,  rather 
silky  ;  all  wings  have  a  darker  discoidal  mark ;  an  elbowed  blackish 
line  beyond  the  discoidal  on  hind  wings ;  fringes  as  above. 

?  .  Fore  wings  dark  brown,  somewhat  suffused  with  blackish  ; 
a  whitish  streak  on  costal  area  merging  into  brown  on  the  costa  : 
postmedial  line  white,  sinuous.     Hind  wings  as  in  the  male. 

Expanse,  42-46  millim.  ^  .     44-46  millim.   ?  . 

Collection  numbers,  930  and  931. 

Two  specimens  of  eacti  sex  from  Arizan  (7300  ft.),  July  and 
September,  1908;  September,  1916.  / 

Hypena  kanshireiensis,  sp.n. 

(^ .  Fore  wdngs  pale  ochreous  brown  heavily  powdered  with 
darker  brown  and  freckled  with  black  ;  a  clear  streak  of  the  ground 
colour  from  base  extending  under  cell  to  just  beyond  the  middle  of 
vein  2  ;  postmedial  line  black,  outwardly  angled  above  middle,  dentate 
above  dorsum,  not  well  defined  towards  costa;  a  white  streak  from 
apex,  oblique  to  vein  6,  thence  turned  in  towards  postmedial  line ; 
terminal  line  white,  crenulate ;  fringes  grey,  ochreous  at  base,  paler 
at  tips.  Hind  wings  fuscous,  terminal  line  black ;  fringes  dark  grey, 
inclining  to  ochreous  at  the  base.     Under  side  greyish,  fore  wings 
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and  costal  area  of  hind  wings  suffused  with  fuscous  ;  two  white  spots- 
below  apex  of  fore  wings  and  two  ochreous  dots  on  costa  before  apex. 
Expanse,  23  millim. 

Collection  number,  251a. 

A  male  specimen  from  Kanshirei,  August  15th,  1905. 

Stenhypena  costalis,  sp.  n. 

?  .  Head  grey-brown,  palpi  darker  brown,  third  joint  tipped 
with  pale  brown  ;  thorax  dark  brown,  flecked  with  grey  in  front ; 
abdomen  pale  brown,  flecked  with  darker  brown.  Fore  wings  dark 
brown,  costa  pale  brown,  medial  area  below  cell  pale  brown  dusted 
with  darker  ;  two  black  dots  at  outer  extremity  of  cell ;  subterminal 
line  represented  by  white  dots  between  the  veins ;  terminal  line 
black,  interrupted ;  fringes  dark  brown,  marked  with  paler  between 
the  veins.  Hind  wings  pale  fuscous,  interrupted  terminal  line  black. 
Under  side  pale  brown  dusted  with  darker ;  all  wings  have  a  black 
discoidal  dot  and  a  diffuse  dusky  subterminal  line. 
Expanse,  38-42  millim. 

Collection  number,  1109. 

Two  female  specimens  from  Kanshirei,  one  obtained  in 
March,  1908,  the  other  in  April  of  the  same  year. 

A  male  specimen  and  three  females  from  Kanshirei  (Wileman) 
are  in  the  British  Museum.  Antennae  of  the  S  "with  paired 
bristles. 

Near  S.  adustalis,  Hampson,  but  larger,  and  without  dark 
transverse  lines. 

Rivula  arizanensis,  nom.  nov. 

Sir  George  Hampson  having  kindly  pointed  out  that 
'^  Hydrelia"  iJallida,  Moore,  is  a  synonym  of  Rivula  hiocidalis, 
Moore,  the  above  new  name  is  proposed  for  the  species  described 
as  Rivula  pallida ,  '  Entom.,'  vol.  xlvii,  p.  266  (1914). 
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No.    3. MlCROGASTEIlID^. 

By  G.  T.  Lyle,  F.E.S. 

(Continued  from  p.  254.) 

Abjectus,  Marsh.* 

Another  smooth  and  shining  species,  somewhat  similar  in 
appearance  to  difficdis. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Harwood  now  possesses  five  specimens  taken  by 
Norgate  in  the  New  Forest,  which  were  originally  in  Bridgeman's 
collection.  These  specimens  were  mentioned  by  Marshall 
■■■■■  'Trans.  Entom.  See.,'  1885,  p.  211. 
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<'  Trans,  Entom.  Soc.,'  1885,  p.  211),  and  probably  he  partly 
described  the  species  from  them. 

In  the  British  Museum  is  a  single  specimen  labelled  "  type." 
Marshall  describes  the  metathorax  as  smooth,  but  under  a 
magnification  of  six  diameters  it  appears  distinctly  subrugulose. 
He  also  gives  the  colour  of  the  cocoons  as  "  brownish  white  "  ; 
possibly  this  is  only  another  way  of  saying  they  are  pale  buff- 
coloured.  The  broods  usually  consist  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
individuals. 

In  September,  1911,  the  larvae  of  Notodonta  ziczac  were  very 
plentiful  in  the  New  Forest,  and  many  of  them,  generally  when 
full  fed,  produced  this  parasite.  The  parasite  larvae  remained 
within  their  cocoons  until  the  following  spring,  when  they 
pupated,  and  the  imagines  duly  emerged.  In  one  case,  from  a 
brood  of  twelve  which  left  the  host  on  September  9th,  a  single 
imago  appeared  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month,  the  remainder 
not  emerging  until  the  following  April.  Harwood  has  sent  me 
this  species  from  Colchester,  where  he  obtained  it  as  a  parasite 
of  N.  dromedarius,  and  it  has  also  been  bred  from  N.  dictceoides. 
It  is  particularly  liable  to  the  attacks  of  hyperparasites.  I  have 
bred  the  following,  most  of  them  in  some  numbers  :  Panargyrops 
^reus,  Grav.  ;  Hemiteles  fulvipes,  Grav. ;  H.  crassicornis,  Grav. ; 
H.  cBreator,  Panz.;  Pezomachus  instabilis,  Forst. ;  and  Mesochorus 
hrevipetiolatiis,  Eatz. 

Complanatus,  sp.  nov. 

Black  ;  palpi  pale ;  legs  testaceous ;  the  fore  and  middle  coxae 
brown,  hind  coxae  black ;  hind  femora  fuscous  at  apex  and  hind  tarsi 
dusky ;  belly  at  base  testaceous ;  first  and  second  abdominal  segments 
laterally,  narrowly  testaceous.  Wings  hyaline,  stigma  fuscous. 
Mesothorax  thickly  punctulate ;  scutellum  smoother  ;  metathorax 
rather  finely  rugulose.  First  segment  of  the  abdomen  subquadrate, 
truncate,  shining,  almost  smooth  with  scattered  punctures  ;  second 
considerably  shorter  than  third,  shining,  almost  smooth,  punctulate 
at  extreme  apex,  with  two  subobsolete  punctulate  converging  lines 
wide  apart ;  other  segments  smooth  and  shining.  Spurs  of  the  hind 
tibiae  as  long  as  half  the  metatarsus.  Terebra  short,  not  surpassing 
the  apex  of  the  abdomen. 

Length,  3  mm.,  expands,  6|-7  mm. 

Described  from  twenty-two  females  bred  from  a  larva 
Drymonia  chaonia  on  July  6th,  1911.  The  cocoons  are  pure 
white,  spun  on  a  leaf  in  two  flocky  heaps,  one  on  either  side  of 
the  host,  which  was  still  alive  and  apparently  brooding  over  the 
cocoons  when  the  imagines  emerged. 

During  the  past  twelve  years  I  have  reared  a  considerable 
number  of  the  larvae  of  D.  chaonia,  but  on  no  other  occasion  have 
I  obtained  Braconid  parasites.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
■confuse  this  species  with  octonarius,  which  is  smaller  and  more 
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slender,  and  has  the  first  segment  of  the  abdomen  longer  and 
narrower,  etc. 

Octonariiis,  Eatz.* 

Also  a  shming  species,  having  the  first  abdominal  segment 
almost  smooth  with  only  a  few  scattered  punctures,  and  half  as 
long  again  as  its  apical  width  ;  the  second  segment  has  two 
impressed  hues  enclosing  a  subtriangular,  subcarinated  space, 
which  is  also  almost  smooth. 

I  have  seen  a  specimen  from  Bridgeman's  collection  named 
by  Marshall  (see  '  Trans.  Entom.  Soc.,'  1885,  p.  210),  and  have 
also  examined  a  brood  in  Marshall's  collection  in  the  British 
Museum.  On  July  11th,  1911,  I  obtained  fifteen  (eleven  males 
and  four  females)  from  a  larva  of  Notodonta  ziczac. 

Cocoons  white  with  a  very  faint  lemon-coloured  tinge, 
constructed  in  an  irregular  cluster. 

Jiigosus,  sp.  nov. 

Black  ;  palpi  pale  ;  belly  at  base  fusco-testaceous ;  coxse  black  or 

blackish;    fore  femora  testaceous  with  the  base  dark,  middle  dark 

with  the  apex  testaceous,  hind  entirely  dark,  or  dark  above  and  below 

with   a   medial   testaceous   stripe   at  sides,  or  occasionally  almost 

entirely  testaceous  ;    fore   tibiae  testaceous,  middle  and  hind  tibiae 

testaceous  with  the  apex  dark  ;    fore  and  middle  tarsi  testaceous, 

hind  tarsi  fuscous.     "Wings  hyaline,  stigma   fuscous.     Antennae  of 

female  as  long    as  the  body,  of  male  rather   longer.     Mesothorax 

finely  punctulate;    scutellum  and  metathorax  almost  smooth,  the 

latter  with  a  medial  longitudinal  depression.     First  segment  of  the 

abdomen  punctulate,  truncate,  twice  as  long  as  medial  breadth,  with 

subparallel  sides  (rather  broader  in  the  female  than  in  the  male), 

second  as  long  as  third,  with  two  converging  impressed  hues  endmg 

midway   in   irregular   fovae  ;    other  segments  smooth  and  shining. 

Hind  coxffi  smooth  and  shining  ;  spurs  of  hind  tibiae  rather  shorter 

than  half  the  metatarsus.     Terebra  very  slightly  exserted. 

Length  2^-3  mm.,  expands  7  mm. 

Occasionally  the  first  two  abdominal  segments  are  margined  at 
the  sides  with  testaceous,  and  the  belly  at  the  base  is  also  of  that 
colour. 

Described  from  seven  males  and  two  females.  Somewhat 
close  to  glomeratus,  though  the  smooth  metathorax  easily  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  that  species.  From  immunis  it  differs,  among 
other  things,  in  having  the  first  segment  of  the  abdomen  much 
longer  in  comparison  to  its  breadth. 

The  cocoon  is  very  pale  lemon  colour,  but  soon  fades  ;  for 
this  reason  it  is  often  quite  white  in  cabinet  specimens,  also  in 
cases  where  it  has  been  exposed  to  damp  through  the  winter  it 
becomes  almost  brownish.  Bound  the  capital  extremity  of  the 
cocoon  is  a  raised  ridge  which  appears  to  guide  the  insect  when 

-■-  '  Ich.  d.  Forst.,'  iii,  p.  52, 
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gnawiiifT  throush  in  order  to  emerge,  so  that  in  an  emj^ty  cocoQn 
the  ridge  is  not  noticeable.  A  soHtary  parasite,  it  is  on  the 
wing  from  April  to  October ;  of  the  last  generation  in  the  year 
some  emerge  in  October,  but  the  majority  pass  the  winter  withiu 
their  cocoons. 

I  have  obtained  it  very  frequently  from  both  the  summer  and 
autumn  broods  of  the  larvae  of  Cahera  immria,  and  have  also 
bred  it  hoTuCidaria  corylata,  February  2nd,  1912,  and  March  1st, 
1912  (forced),  Seiniotltisa  liturata,  June  10th,  1913,  Hybernia 
m'n-ginaria,Jnne  11th,  1911  ;  Oporahia  diliitata,  May  80th,  1911, 
etc.,  and  Metrocaniva  margaritaria,  October  10th,  1911. 

Imnuoiis,  Hal.*  ^ 

This  species  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  confused  with 
others.  Haliday's  description  of  the  female,  given  below,  is, 
however,  verv  clear  : 

"  Thorace  laevi :  femoribus  tibiisque  flavo-testaceis  ;  posterioribus 
illorum  utrinqiie,  harum  apice,  fuscis ;  alis  hyalinis  ;  aculeo  brevis- 
simo. 

M.  glomerato  equalis ;  antennae  longiores ;  palpi  fusci,  apice 
pallide ;  pedes  flavo-testacei,  cosis  et  trochanterum  basi  nigris ; 
femora  antica  summa  basi,  intermedia  lineola  supera  et  alia  infera 
fuscis  ;  postica  fusca  plaga  longitudinal!  testacea  ;  tibiae  posticge  et 
tarsi  posteriores  apice  fuscescentia  ■;  ate  hyalinse  stigmate  costaque 
piceis ;  thorax  \sevis  nitidus ;  segmentum  l"i"™  quam  J\I.  glomerato 
brevius  scuto  lateribus  subrotundato  medio  latiore,  subtilius  aciculato ; 
2dum  arcuato-impressum  medio  subtilissime  aciculatum ;  aculeus 
subexertus." 

The  species  is  variable  in  colour,  sometimes  not  only  the 
sides  of  the  first  and  second  abdominal  segments  being  testaceous 
but  also  the  greater  part  of  the  third  and  fourth  also.  The 
metathorax  is  almost  smooth  and  the  terebra  slightly  surpasses 
the  extremity  of  the  abdomen. 

A  solitary  parasite  ;  cocoon  pale  lemon  colour.  Bred  from 
Hybernia  marginaria,  June  21st,  1911,  and  June  26th,  1915  < 
H.  defoliaria,  June  21st,  1915,  and  Thecla  quercus,  June  23rd,> 
1908. 

Ca&^r«,  Marsh. t 

As  Marshall  remarks,  this  is  very  near  immunis,  and  I  rather 
doubt  if  it  is  really  distinct.  The  only  difference  brought  forward', 
seems  to  be  in  the  enclosed  space  on  the  second  segment  of  the 
abdomen,  which  in  caberce  is  smooth,  in  immunis  is  aciculate. 
Marshall  describes  the  cocoon  as  "brownish-white";  this  is 
correct  with  cocoons  which  have  been  kept  on  damp  sand,  etc., 
through  the  winter,  but  when  newly-made  they  are  pale  lemon 
colour,  similar  to  those  of  immunis.     In  Marshall's  collection  in 

■^  '  Ent.  Mng.,'  ii,  250. 

t  '  Trans.  Eutom.  Soc.,'  1885,  p.  213. 
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the  British  Museum  is  a  specimen  labelled  "  Type,"  the  cocoon 
accompanying  it  being  pale  lemon  colour.  I  possess  a  single 
specimen,'  bred  from  a  small  larva  of  Hylo2)hila  bicolorana  in 
late  April,  19]  1  ;  the  larva  of  the  parasite  emerged  from  its  host 
the  previous  September. 

Popularis,  Hal.* 

Distinguished  from  its  near  relatives  by  having  limpid 
hyaline  wings.  A  common  gregarious  parasite  of  the  larvae  of 
Hipocrita  jacohace,  it  is,  however,  much  more  plentiful  in  some 
seasons  than  in  others.  Of  a  large  number  of  the  larvae  of  the 
host  collected  in  1911,  quite  60  per  cent,  produced  the  parasite  ; 
yet  in  1910,  some  200  larvae  from  precisely  the  same  localities 
failed  to  yield  me  a  single  specimen.  I  have  never  obtained  it 
from  any  other  host. 

A  single-brooded  species,  some  eleven  months  being  passed 
■within  the  cocoon,  pupation  only  taking  place  shortly  before  the 
appearance  of  the  imago.  The  cocoons  are  pure  white  and 
rather  woolly.  I  have  never  found  them  in  a  natural  state,  but 
when  the  host  is  kept  in  confinement  they  are  constructed  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground  or  under  dead  leaves,  etc.,  in  irregular 
bunches,  and  are  connected  one  with  the  other  by  a  few  threads. 
On  several  occasions  I  have  bred  the  hyperparasite,  Mesochorus 
fascialis,  Bridg.,  from  the  cocoons  of  this  species. 

Gonopterygis,  Marsh. t 
In  the  New  Forest  this  is  a  common  solitary  parasite  of  the 
larva  of  Gonepteryx  rhamni,  the  parasite  larva  emerging  from  its 
host  when  the  latter  is  half  grown  or  so.  When  a  larva  of 
G.  rhamni  is  about  to  evacuate  its  parasite  it  will  be  noticed  to 
have  assumed  a  lighter  colour,  and  remains  extended  on  a  twig 
of  the  food  plant  without  attempting  to  take  food.  This  position 
will  be  maintained  for  two  or  three  days  before  the  emergence  of 
the  parasite.  Before  commencing  to  spin  its  cocoon  the  larva 
of  the  Apanteles  loosely  attaches  the  caterpillar  from  which  it  is 
emerging  to  the  twig,  and  then  constructs  the  cocoon  beneath; 
the  host  eventually  falls  to  the  ground,  but  leaves  the  strands  of 
silk  by  which  it  was  attached  standing  out  from  the  cocoon  in 
the  form  of  a  tuft,  giving  it  a  very  curious  appearance  (fig.  2). 
The  cocoon  is  very  firmly  attached,  and  is  a  bright  orange  in 
colour. 

-  '  Ent.  Mag.,'  ii,  p.  '250, 

f  '  Spec,  des  Brae.  d'Europe,'  iii,  p.  181. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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■       NOTES   ON   THE   DIPTERA   OF   DERBYSHIRE. 
By  Eric  Drabble,  D.Sc,  F.L.S.,  and  Hilda  Drabble. 

The  Syrphid^  of  North-East  Derbyshire. 

Very  little  attention  seems  to  have  been  given  to  the 
Syrphidce  in  Derbyshire.  In  the  *  Victoria  County  History ' 
<vol.  i,  1905)  a  list  of  species  recorded  up  to  that  date  is  given, 
but  the  localities  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  South  Derby- 
shire, the  only  places  mentioned  being  Burton,  Little  Eaton, 
€lifton,  Derby,  Willington,  Dove  Dale,  and  Chesterfield  (with 
one  record).  There  is  thus  only  one  species  recorded  in  the  list 
from  the  north-east  of  the  county,  namely,  Clirysochlamys  cuprea. 

A  search  through  the  literature  has  yielded  but  little  of 
interest  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  '  County  History.' 

The  following  notes  are  the  result  of  work  in  North-East 
Derbyshire  during  April,  July,  August,  and  part  of  September, 
1916.  The  localities  mentioned  lie  within  a  radius  of  about 
ten  miles  from  Chesterfield.  The  district  is  very  varied  floris- 
tically  and  geologically,  lying  on  Millstone  Grit,  Middle  and 
Lower  Coal  Measures,  and  Permean  Limestone.  Insufficient 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  moorlands.  We  hope  to  work 
ihe  moors  more  fully  next  season. 

On  September  5th  a  great  swarm  of  Syrphids  occurred  at 
Spital.  The  flowers  chiefly  visited  by  the  insects  were  Hieracium 
horeale,  Leontodon  autimmale,  Dandelion,  and  Convolvulus  arvensis. 
Composing  the  swarm  were  Platycheirus  manicatus,  P.  albi- 
manus,  P.  scutatus,  Catabomha  pyrastri,  Syrphus  luniger,  S. 
corolla,  S.  lunulatus,  S.  vitripennis,  Eristalis  tenax,  E.  pertinax, 
.and  E.  arbustorum. 

Syrphix.e. 

Pipizclla  flavitards,  Meigen.     Spital. 

Liogaster  metallina,  Fabr.     Holymoorside. 

Chrysogaster  hirtella,  Loew.     Holymoorside. 

iC/t.  macquarti,  Loew.     Holymoorside, 

\Chilosia    sparsa,   Loew.      Wingerworth,    April    25th,    thus 
antedating  Verrall's  earliest  record. 

Ch.  pulchripes,  Loew.     Spital,  Barlow. 

Ch.  variabilis,  Panzer.     Linacre,  Moorhall. 

iCh.  barbata,  Loew.     Brimington,  Spital,  Loads. 

iC/i.  intonsa,  Loew.     Brimington. 

tC/i.  impressa,  Loew.     Unthank. 

Ch.  albitarsis,  Meigen.     Linacre. 

fCh.  cynocephala,  Loew.     Brimington,  Spital,  Barlow. 

Platycheirus  manicatus,  Meigen.     Common  everywhere. 
■     iP.  peltatus,  Meigen.     Spital,  Holymoorside,  Wingerworth, 
Upper  Langworth,  up  to   September  10th,  thus  extending  the 
period  given  by  Verrall. 
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P.  scutatus,  Meigen.    Spital,  Holymoorside,  Barlow,  Handley^ 

tP.  albimaiius,  Fabr.     Common  everywhere. 

tP.  scamhus,  Staeger.  Eamsley  Moor,  August  26th,  thus 
extending  the  period  given  by  Verrall. 

P.  chjpeatus,  Meigen.  Brimington,  Barlow,  Ley's  Fen,  Free- 
birch,  Walton,  Stainsby,  Glapwell. 

fA  angustatus,  Zetterstedt.     Spital,- 

Melanostoma  mellinum,  L.     Common  everywhere. 

M.  scalare,  Fabr.  Common,  but  less  abundant  than  mel- 
linum ;  observed  up  to  September  3rd,  thus  extending  the  period 
given  by  Verrall. 

Leucozona  leucorum,  L.  Linacre,  Cordwell  Valley  ;  up  tO' 
August  23rd,  thus  extending  the  period  given  by  Verrall. 

Ischirosyrphus  glaucius,  L.  Common  up  to  September  9th ; 
Moorhall,  Freebirch,  Unthank,  Cowley,  Hundall,  Tupton,. 
Somersall. 

Isch.  laternariiis,  Miiller.  Barlow,  Brierley  Wood,  Holy- 
moorside, Stainsby ;  up  to  August  22ud,  thus  extending  the 
period  given  by  Verrall. 

Watabomba  pyrastri,  L.     Spital,  Barlow,  Stubbin. 

Si/jyJius  albostriatus,  Fallen.    Spital,  Holymoorside,  Linacre. 

\S.  tricinctus,  Fallen.  Unthank,  Freebirch,  Walton  ;  up  to 
September  7th,  thus  extending  the  period  given  by  Verrall. 

fS.  lanulatus,  Meigen.     Holymoorside,  Spital. 

•f-^,  lineola,  Zett.     Cathole. 

\S.  vittiger,  Zett.     Ley's  Fen,  Freebirch. 

^S.  grossularice,  Meigen.  Linacre,  Freebirch,  Moorhall,- 
Cowley  ;  up  to  August  31st,  thus  extending  the  period  given 
by  Verrall. 

S.  ribesii,  L.     Common  everywhere. 

S.  vitripennis,  Meigen.     Common  everywhere. 

■fS.  latifasciatus,  Macquart.     Wingerworth. 

S.  corollce,  Fabr.  Not  common.  Holymoorside,  Spita}> 
Whaley,  Upper  Langwith. 

t^.  luniger,  Meigen.     Common  everywhere. 

S.  balteatus,  De  Geer.     Common  everywhere. 

j:S.  cmctellus,  Zett.     Common  everywhere. 

S.  auricolUs,  Meigen.     Loads,  Wingerworth. 

S.  umbellatarum,  Fabr.     Freebirch. 

t<S'.  compositarum,  Verrall.     Common  and  widely  distributed. 

jS.  labiatarum,  Veri-all.    Not  common.    Cordwell,  Pratt  Hall. 

\S.  lasiophtJialmm,  Zett.     Wingerworth. 

i SpJuerophorea  scripta,  L.  Common  and  widely  distributed; 
var.  dispar,  Loew.     Spital. 

t^S".  menthastri,  L.  Grange  Hill,  Barlow,  Spital,  Heath  ;  var. 
picta,  Meigen.  Spital,  Holymoorside,  Grange  Hill,  Moorhall, 
Upper  Langwith,  Whaley. 

\S.flavicauda,  Zett.    Brimington ;  var.  nitidicollis,  Zett.  Spital. 
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Baccha  elongata,  Fabr.     T\'mgerworth. 

Ascia  j^odagrica,  Fabr.  Holymoorside,  Spital,  "Whaley, 
Upper  Langwith. 

Rhingia  campestris,  Meigen.     Spital,  Barlow,  Grange  Hill. 

VOLUCELLIN^. 

Volucella  pelliicens,  L.  Widely  distributed,  but  not  very- 
abundant. 

Eristalin.e. 

Eristalis  tenax,  L.     Common. 

E.  intricarius,  L.     Cathole,  Spital. 

E.  arbnstorum,  L.     Very  common  everywhere. 

E.  pertinax,  Scopoli.     Very  common  everywhere. 

Myiatropa  florea,  L.     Spital,  Tupton,  Barlow. 

Helophilus  pendulus,  L.     Huudall,  Cathole. 

MlLESIN^. 

Xylota  segnis,  L.     Holymoorside,  Cordwell  Valley. 
Syritta  pipiens,  L.     Common  everywhere. 
Chrysochlamys  cuprea,  Scopoli.     Walton,  Tupton. 
Sericoinyia  borealis,  Fallen.     Eamsley  Moor,  Ley's  Fen. 

In  the  preceding  list  twenty-five  species  (those  marked  with 
a  t)  appear  to  be  new  records  for  Derbyshire.  The  only  previous 
record  that  we  have  been  able  to  find  for  North-East  Derbyshire 
is  Chrysochlamys  cuprea. 

Spital,  Chesterfield. 

BIOLOGICAL   AND    SYSTEMATIC    NOTES    ON    BKITISH 

THYSANOPTERA. 

By  C.  B.  Williams,  M.A.,  F.E.S.  ' 

(The  John  Innes  Horticultural  Institution,  Merton,  Surrey,  England.) 
(Continued  from  page  245.) 

Kakothrips  pisivora  (Westwood). 

*  I  HAVE  already  ('Annals  of  Applied  Biology,'  i,  pp.  222-246) 
given  an  account  of  the  life  history  of  this  injurious  species  under 
the  name  of  K.  rohustus  (Uzel).  The  name  pisivora,  Westwood, 
was  given  to  the  larval  form  and  I  considered  at  that  time  that 
rohustus,  Uzel,  would  for  that  reason  have  to  stand.  There  is, 
however,  no  doubt  that  larval  names  when  recognisable  will 
have  to  be  permitted,  as  in  some  groups,  the  Aleurodidee  for 
example,  most  of  the  species  are  only  known  in  the  larval  and 
pupal  stages. 

In  the  above  paper  figs.  9  and  6  have  been  interposed,  while 
fig.  8  is   upside-down.      Also   under  fig.  11  the   words  "wide- 
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spread,  causes  damage  "  should  read  "  distribution  confirmed  by 
the  author."  The  above  regretable  misprints  occurred  owing 
to  my  absence  from  England  during  the  time  the  paper  was  in 
:the  hands  of  the  printer. 

During  the  past  year  (1915)  several  further  observations  have 
been  made.  This  year  the  damage  in  this  district  (Surrey)  was 
more  severe  than  ever  before  noticed.  The  first  specimens  were 
found  on  May  26th,  and  from  that  date  they  increased  in  numbers 
rapidly  until  by  June  9th  they  were  in  countless  numbers  in  the 
terminal  clusters  of  unopened  leaves  and  flowers.  The  opening 
■of  the  flowers  being  later  this  year,  the  attack  resembled  more 
closely  that  described  by  Trybom  in  Sweden.  Half-a-dozen 
terminal  clusters  gave  about  150  adult  thrips.  On  the  following 
day  (June  10th)  one  first  stage  larva  was  found,  while  eggs  were 
in  profusion  on  the  terminal  clusters  and  in  the  stamen  sheaths 
■of  the  flowers.  By  June  25th  first  and  second  stage  larvae  were 
abundant  in  all  the  flowers  and  on  the  pods,  and  by  July  5th, 
when  nearly  all  the  larvae  were  large,  over  60  per  cent,  of  all  the 
pods  were  more  or  less  severely  damaged  by  them.  In  nearly 
all  cases  the  pods  nearest  the  base  of  the  plants,  that  is  the 
earlier  ones,  were  almost  undamaged,  while  those  near  the  top 
were  so  severely  attacked  that  in  many  cases  the  flower  dried  up 
without  setting  any  pod,  while  those  pods  which  did  start  were 
small,  deformed,  and  contained  no  seed  at  all.  Most  of  the  larvae 
-were  feeding  quite  openly  on  the  pods,  only  a  few  being  hidden  by 
the  remains  of  the  flower,  and  specimens  examined  during  the 
night  were  found  to  be  as  active  then  as  during  the  day-time. 
At  this  stage  it  would  be  possible  to  kill  a  large  percentage  by 
spraying.  On  July  7th  there  was  an  extremely  heavy,  almost 
tropical  rainstorm,  yet  immediately  after  it  quite  a  large  number 
of  larvae  were  still  feeding  openly  on  the  pods,  chiefly  on  the 
lower  surfaces.  In  the  first  fortnight  in  July  nearly  all  the  larvae 
descended,  but  a  few  fed  ones  were  found  on  till  the  end  of  July. 

Careful  observations  were  made  on  larvae  in  earth  in  closed 
•cages  to  see  if  any  small  proportion  would  emerge  as  a  second 
brood,  but  out  of  many  hundred  larvae  not  one  emerged  during 
the  autumn. 

The  occurrence  and  early  disappearance  of  the  males  is 
further  illustrated  by  the  following  collections  : 

June  10th       .        177   ?  ?  .        73  ^  <y 

„     19th        .         105   2  $  .  9  <?  a^ 

,,     25th        .         146  ?  £  .  7  <?  <? 

July  2nd  .         144  $  ?  .  0^3" 

On  various  dates  during  June  several  specimens  of  a  Chalcid, 
Pirene  scylax,  Walker,  were  found  closely  associated  with  the  Pea 
Thrips  both  at  Merton  and  at  Cobham,  Surrey,  and  also  at 
Hever,  Kent,  but  it  was  not  possible  to  prove  any  direct  connec- 
tion between  them. 
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On  June  25th  a  Thrombidiid  mite,  Actineda  vitis,  Schrank, 
was  found  on  infested  peas  carrying  a  larva  of  the  pea-thrips 
which  it  was  sucking.  Mr.  S.  Hirst,  who  kindly  identified  the 
specimen,  tells  me  that  it  is  a  predaceous  mite  generally  common 
on  miscellaneous  plants. 

I  was  also  able  to  feed  larv?e  of  the  predaceous  thrips  Molo- 
thrips  fasciatiis  on  larvse  of  the  pea-thrips  in  captivity.  One 
larva  of  A.fasciatus  sucked  and  killed  three  larvae  of  K.  pisivora 
in  about  three  hours.  I  have  found  both  adults  (commonly)  and 
larvae  (occasional)  of  this  species  in  pea  flowers  but  have  not 
actually  seen  them  feeding  on  the  pea-thrips  in  the  wild  state. 
There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  the}'  do  so  as  the  species  is 
normally  predaceous  and  is  indeed  the  chief  enemy  of  Limothrips 
cereaiium,  an  abundant  species  which  occasionally  damages 
corn. 

In  recording  the  distribution  abroad  of  K.  pisivora  in  my 
previous  account  {loc.  cit.)  I  overlooked  the  record  of  Schille 
('Ent.  Zeitschr.,'  1912).  He  mentions  having  taken  the  species^ 
not  common,  in  flowers  of  Echiiun  rulgare,  Orchis,  Rosa  centifolia 
and  Pii^um  saccharatum  at  Eytro  im  Popradtale,  Galicia. 

In  addition  to  the  above  flowers  which  are  all  new  to  the  list 
I  have  already  given,  I  have  taken  the  species  in  the  flowers  of 
the  yellow  melilot  {Melilotus  ojjicinalis). 

Odontothrips  loti,  Haliday. 

This  species,  which  occurs  in  the  flowers  of  Lotus  corniculatu^ 
in  England,  is  quite  distinct  from  0.  idicis,  of  which  it  has  recently 
been  considered  a  synonym.  In  0.  loti  the  wing  is  dark  except 
at  the  base,  but  there  is  a  slight  though  distinct  fading  of  the 
dark  area  from  the  base  outwards,  whilst  in  0.  idicis  the  dark 
colour  is  uniform  throughout  the  outer  part  of  the  wing.  In 
0.  loti  the  teeth  on  the  apex  of  the  fore-tibiae  are  both  abbreviated, 
the  internal  one  very  short  and  bearing  a  short  spine  at  the  tip, 
the  external  one  a  little  longer  and  bent  downwards.  In  0.  ulicis 
both  are  much  longer. 

Ticniothrips  primidce,  Haliday. 

On  April  19th,  1914,  this  species  was  abundant  on  the  flowers 
of  primrose  in  the  New  Forest,  Hampshire.  The  females  largely 
outnumbered  the  males.  A  random  collection  consisted  of  sixty 
females  and  five  males.  Si)ecimens  brought  home  were  placed  on 
potted  primrose  plants  and  immediately  started  laying  eggs. 
The  ecrgs  were  embedded  iu  the  prominent  ribs  on  the  underside 
of  the  leaves,  chiefly  the  midrib,  in  the  flower-stalk  and  in  the 
ribs  on  the  calyx.  The  abdomen  is  first  curled  up  in  an  inverted 
U  and  the  lip  of  the  ovipositor  applied  to  the  plant  surface,  the 
abdomen  is  then  gradually  straightened  and  the  ovipositor,  which 
finally  becomes  at  right  angles  to  the  body,  is  forced  into  the 
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tissue.  The  end  of  the  body  is  then  worked  up  and  down  and 
the  hole  made  by  the  blades  of  the  ovipositor  enlarged.  This 
rocking  movement  continues  with  short  intervals  of  rest  during 

o  o 

the  whole  time  that  the  ovipositor  is  inserted  into  the  plant. 
At  no  time  during  the  process  was  the  egg,  which  is  compara- 
tively very  large,  seen  to  pass  bodily  into  the  plant,  and  it  is 
quite  probable  that  it  "  flows  "  in  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
described  by  Chapman  ('  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.,'  1914,  p.  173)  for 
sawtiies. 

The  time  between  the  first  insertion  of  the  ovipositor  and  its 
withdrawal  varied  in  several  timed  observations  from  1  min. 
20  sec.  to  2  min.  40  sec.  The  female  proceeds,  after  a  rest,  to 
move  a  short  distance  and  lay  another  egg.  One  female  was 
observed  to  lay  five  eggs  in  fifteen  minutes. 

One  female  shows  ten  fully-developed  eggs  in  its  abdomen, 
the  most  anterior  being  partly  in  the  thorax.  It  is  probable 
from  this  that  the  eggs  mature  in  batches,  and  that  those  of  a 
batch  are  laid  close  together.  Most  other  species  of  thrips, 
however,  only  mature  one  or  two  eggs  at  a  time,  and  lay  at 
short  intervals  over  a  long  Deriod. 

The  eggs  are  of  the  normal  kidney  shape,  and  are  laid  with 
the  posterior  end  more  deeply  embedded  than  the  anterior, 
which  is  usually  quite  near  the  surface.  They  are  nearly  always 
laid  with  their  long  axis  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  stalk  or 
rib  in  which  they  are  laid.  They  are  about  0*33  mm.  long  by 
.0*2  mm.  broad.  By  May  3rd  several  of  the  eggs  (the  first  of 
which  were  laid  on  April  20th)  hatched,  giving  a  duration  of 
thirteen  davs  for  the  egg  stage.  Bv  Mav  25th  one  of  the  larvse 
was  almost  full  fed,  and  shortly  after  this,  I  believe,  entered 
the  ground.  The  subsequent  history  of  the  species  is  still 
uncertain,  but  the  occurrence  of  three  females  in  flowers  of 
woodsage  {Teiicrium  scorodonia)  at  Box  Hill,  Surrey,  on  July  1st, 
1914,  and  one  female  hibernating  in  moss  in  the  New  Forest 
on  November,  1913,  indicates  that  probably  the  larvae  from  the 
primroses  in  the  spring  would  reach  the  adult  stage  the  same 
year,  and  may  possibly  produce  a  second  generation  in  other 
flowers. 

Besides  the  above  records  I  have  the  species  from  the  Isle 
of  Man  (April,  1912)  and  from  Cockermouth,  Cumberland,  in 
the  flowers  of  jDrimrose  [Primula  vulgaris)  and  cowslip  {Primula 
veris). 

Tceniothrips  inconsequens  (Uzel)  (  ^=  Taniothrips  pyri,  Daniel). 

I  have  long  considered  that  Physopus  inconsequens,  Uzel, 
was  closely  related  to  'Tceniothrips  pyri,  Daniel.  I  have  now 
had  the  opportunity  of  comparing  specimens  of  inconsequens 
from  the  collection  of  Dr.  Uzel  with  both  American  and  English 
pyri  and  can  find  no  important  ditference  between  them.     The 
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American  species  seems  to  have  a  sligbtly  more  constant 
number  of  spines  in  the  outer  Laif  of  the  fore  vein.  A  number 
of  counts  of  Californian  specimens  gave  4  lifteen  times,  5  four 
times,  and  7  once.  Specimens  from  fruit  trees  in  England  gave 
4  thirteen  times  and  5  nine  times.  Specimens  from  flowers  of 
laurel  (England)  gave  4  sis  times,  5  four  times,  6  three  times, 
7  once.  Two  specimens  from  Bohemia,  from  the  collection  of 
Dr.  Uzel,  gave  4  twice  and  5  twice,  while  specimens  from  young 
leaves  of  horse-chestnut  in  England  gave  3  once,  5  twice,  6  five 
times,  and  8  once.  Apart  from  this  no  structural  difference 
can  be  found.  The  identitv  is  also  contirmed  l)v  the  fact  that 
Uzel  mentions  Frunus  cerasus  as  one  of  the  food-plants  of 
Physopus  inconsequens.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
name  of  a  species  of  such  economic  importance  has  to  be 
changed,  but  under  the  circumstances  the  name  'pyri,  Daniel, 
1904,  will  have  to  give  way  before  the  much  more  unsuitable 
name  inconsequens,  Uzel,  1895. 

The  species  has  without  doubt  been  in  Europe  for  many 
years,  not  usually,  however,  being  injurious.  T.  Major,  in  a 
*  Treatise  on  Insects  Most  Prevalent  on  Eruit  Trees  and  Garden 
Produce'  (London,  1829),  says,  on  pp.  87-90,  on  the  "  thrip  " 
on  peach  and  nectarine,  that  "as  soon  as  the  least  verdure 
appears,  both  larvae  and  adults  are  found,  the  latter  becoming 
nearly  black."  They  commence  feeding  on  the  edges  of  the 
young  leaves  as  soon  as  they  put  forth  in  the  spring,  and  also 
prey  on  the  bloom  before  it  expands.  As  thrips  are  so  commonly 
seen  on  flowers,  he  suggests  planting  rows  of  Virginia  stock  and 
Convolvulus  minor  as  trap  crops ! 

The  above  account  of  the  habit  and  time  of  appearance 
leaves  very  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  same  species,  so  that 
we  have  evidence  of  the  species  existing  in  England  nearly  a 
hundred  j^ears  ago. 

There  are  also  other  reasons  for  considering  that  the  species 
is  a  native  of  Europe  and  only  an  accidental  introduction  into 
the  United  States.  There  are  (1)  the  presence  of  both  sexes  in 
Europe,  while  females  alone  are  found  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  latter  country  reproduction  is  eutirel}''  parthenogenetic, 
all  the  specimens  being  the  progeny  of  one  or  a  few  females 
originally  introduced.  This  might  account  for  the  slightly  less 
variability  found  in  the  American  specimens.  (2)  The  rapid 
increase  in  numbers  and  spread  in  range  of  the  Pear  Thrij) 
in  America  since  its  original  outbreak  indicates  an  introduction 
into  a  locality  free  from  natural  enemies.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  discover  the  controlling  influences  of  the  species  in  Europe. 
(3)  The  fact  thai;  the  various  fruit  trees  which  are  attacked  in 
the  United  States  are  all  introductions  from  Europe.  (4)  The 
fact  that  a  nearly  related  species  {T.  2)nmulcE)  is  found  in  Europe, 
but  no  other  species  of  the  same  genus  has  yet  been  discovered 
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in  America.  (5)  The  unusual  life-bistory  of  the  species,  which 
spends  about  ten  months  of  the  year  in  the  larval  and  pupal 
stages  underground  without  feeding,  lends  itself  to  transmission 
over  long  distances  in  the  soil  attached  to  the  roots  of  fruit 
trees.  The  traffic  from  Europe  to  America  in  young  nursery 
stock  has  been,  and  still  is,  very  large,  whereas  practically  only 
the  ripe  fruit  is  carried  in  the  reverse  direction,  and  by  the 
time  that  the  fruit  is  ripe  enough  for  picking,  all  adults  of  th& 
year  have  died  and  the  larvae  are  already  underground. 

From  the  above  it  may  be  considered  as  practically  certain 
that  the  species  was  introduced  into  California  from  Europe  in' 
the  larval  or  pupal  stage  among  the  soil  attached  to  the  rootS' 
of  fruit  trees.  Its  spread  from  there  to  other  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  recently  into  Canada,  may  have  been  by 
the  same  means,  or  by  the  rapid  transference  of  adults  by  rail- 
way trains,  etc.  It  is  also  possible  that  a  fresh  introduction 
from  Europe  might  have  occurred,  but  this  appears  to  be  less 
likely  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  species  does  not  appear  to- 
be  anything  like  so  abundant  in  this  continent. 

The  distribution  of  the  species  as  now  known  includes- 
Bohemia  (Uzel),  Italy  (Buffa),  England  (R.  S.  Bagnall,  C.  B.  W.), 
United  States,  Canada.  In  England  both  Mr.  Bagnall  and 
myself  have  found  it  on  laurel  flowers  {Prunus  lauro-cerasus),  as 
well  as  on  the  flowers  of  fruit  trees  at  Cambridge  and  Gibside^ 
respectively,  and  Bagnall  also  obtained  the  specimens  mentioned 
above  as  on  young  leaves  of  horse-chestnut  {lEsculus  hippo- 
castanum)  and  Sycamore  {Acer  platanoides)  at  various  localities 
in  the  North  of  England. 

Uzel  records  the  species  on  /Esculwi  hipp)ocastanum,  Acer 
platanoides,  Prunus  cerasus,  Anemone  nemorosa,  and  Populus- 
tremida. 

Buffa's  record  ('  Atti  del  Soc.  Tosc.  di  Sc.  Nat.'  xxiii,  1907,- 
p.  (in  separate)  61)  refers  to  specimens  taken  in  August  at 
Campella,  Trentino,  at  an  altitude  of  about  4000  feet.  The  date 
is  unusual,  and  the  record  may  possibly  be  some  other  species. 

Physothrips  latiis,  Bagnall. 

I  obtained  four  females  and  one  male  of  this  rare  species- 
swept  from  miscellaneous  herbage  at  0.%shott,  Surrey,  and  have 
compared  them  with  the  type  specimen.  The  species  is  larger 
than  the  measurements  given  by  Bagnall,  being  quite  as  large  as- 
P.  idjiiifolioriim  (Uzel  ')i.€c  Haliday),*  to  which  it  is  most  closely 
related.  It  can  be  easily  separated  from  this  species  by  the' 
lighter  colour  and  the  presence  of  the  long  postocular  spines. 

*  Pliysopus  iilmifolurum,  Uzel,  is  not  the  same  as  Tliripn  ulmif olio  rum,  Haliday. 
Mr.  Bagnall  will  probably  have  written  on  this  subject  before  this  appears.  The 
synonomy  is  briefly  Oxytlirips  ulmifoliorum  (Hal.)  =  Scirtothrips  vlmi  Bagn. 
(Phy^opii.t  idmifoliorum,  Uzel  nee  Haliday)  =  Physotliripi  sp.?  probably  cousociata 
Targ.  Tozz.     Both  species  occur  in  England. 
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The  male,  which  has  not  previously  heen  seen,  is  paler  than 
the  female,  with  the  first  antennal  segment  very  pale,  the  second 
and  third  yellowish,  the  fourth  yellowish  at  the  base  to  greyish- 
brown  at  the  tip,  the  fifth  yellowish  at  the  extreme  base,  the  rest 
of  the  fifth  and  segments  6,  7,  and  8  greyish-brown.  There  ara 
no  stout  spines  on  the  ninth  tergite.  In  the  male,  as  in  ih& 
female,  there  is  a  long,  fine,  slender  comb  on  the  posterior 
margin  of  the  eighth  abdominal  tergite. 

Thrips  nigra,  sp.  nov.  ' 

Female     (Macropterous). — Measurements.  —  Total    body     length 

1*1  mm.  ;    head  length  0-096  mm.,  width   0-140  mm. ;    prothorax 

length  0-120  mm.,  width  0-200  mm.  ;  pterothorax  length  (dorsallyji 

0-200  mm.,  width  0-272  mm. ;    abdomen  width  about  0-320  mm, ; 

wing  length  0-70  mm.,  width  0-052  mm. 

Antenna :  Segment     .         .12 

Length  (^).         .     20     38 

Width  (f^)  .        .     29     27 

Colour. — Body  uniformly  dark  brown  ;  legs  similar  except  for  thfo 
tip  of  the  fore  tibiaa,  which  are  a  little  paler.  Antennal  segments  1, 2, 6, 
and  7  as  dark  as  the  body  ;  3  paler,  particularly  at  the  base,  4  darker 
than  3,  5  almost  as  dark  as  6.  Ocellar  pigment  red-brown.  "Wings 
pale  brown  at  the  base,  then  smoky  brown  from  the  basal  quarter  to 
the  tip,  particularly  near  the  anterior  and  posterior  margins,  some 
specimens  being  quite  distinctly  pale  along  the  middle  of  the  wing. 
Hind  wing  very  pale  smoky  brown. 

Head  almost  one  and  a  half  times  as  wide  as  long,  widest  across 
the  cheeks,  which  are  distinctly  arched.     Eyes  somewhat  large,  pro- 
jecting a  little  laterally  ;  distance  between  the  eyes  one  and  a  half 
times  the  width  of  an  eye ;  distance  from  the  eye  to  the  back  of  the 
head  almost  equal  to  the  length  of  the  eye.     Ocelli  well  forward, 
forming  a   slightly  obtuse  triangle,  the  posterior  ocelli  half   their 
width  from  the  margin  of  the  eye.     Ocellar  spines  short  and  incon- 
spicuous, one  on  each  side  of  the  anterior  ocellus.     A  row  of  three 
short  spines  behind  each  posterior  ocellus  on  a  level  with  the  hind 
margin  of  the  eye,  and  one  or  two  short  spines  on  the  cheeks.     The 
hind  part  of  the  head,  almost  to  the  level  of  the  eyes,  distinctly 
striated.     Mouth-cone   reaching  two-thirds  across  the   presternum, 
rounded  at  the  tip.     Antennce  two  and  two-thirds  the  length  of  the 
head ;  comparatively  stout ;  the  first  segment  slightly  tapering,  the 
second  barrel-shaped  with  a  slight  constriction  at  the  base  ;  the  third 
tapering  at  each  end  with  a  distinct  pedicel  at  the  base  ;  the  fourth 
and  fifth  each  with  a  distinct  neck  at  the  base  ;  the  sixth  widest  at 
its  basal  third,  tapering  gradually  to  the  apex  ;  the  seventh  continues 
the  line  of  the  sixth  and  tapers  slightly  to  a  rounded  point.     Short, 
forked  trichomes  dorsally  on  the  third  and  ventrally  on  the  fourth 
segments. 

Prothorax   one-quarter  longer   and   two-thirds  wider  than   the-- ' 
head,  two  long  spines  at  each  hind  angle,  two  short  ones  on  the 
hmd  margin  ;  one  short,  forwardly  directed  spine  at  each  fore  angle  ; 
only  minute  spines  on  the  fore  margin  and  scattered  over  the  pra- 
ENTOM. — December,  1916.  BB 
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notum.  Pterothorax  normal.  Legs  normal,  somewhat  stout.  Wmgs 
fully  developed,  strongly  curved  forward  in  the  outer  two-thh'ds  ; 
pointed  at  the  tip.  Veins  on  the  fore  wing  not  very  distinct.  On 
the  costa  20-24  spines,  on  the  fore  vein  6-7  near  the  base  and  three 
in  the  outer  half,  the  proximal  one  somewhat  more  separated  from 
the  other  two  ;  on  the  hind  vein  11-14  (one  abnormal  specimen  has 
on  one  wing  only  7  with  a  gap  between  the  most  apical  and  the 
rest) ;  for  colour  see  above. 

Abdomen  normal.  No  comb  on  the  hind  margin  of  the  eighth 
tergite.  The  tenth  tergite  split  dorsally  for  about  three-quarters  of 
its  length. 

Described  from  six  females  taken  on  the  underside  of  leaves 
of  elder  {Samhucus  nigra)  in  the  garden  of  a  city  square  in 
Kensington,  London,  on  October  17th,  1915,  The  leaves  of  the 
plant  were  distinctly  injured  by  the  feeding  of  the  adults.  No 
iarvffi  were  seen. 

Type  in  the  author's  collection. 

IVirips  {Bagnallia)  calcarata,  Uzel. 

I  received  about  a  dozen  females  of  this  species  from  Mr.  A.  W. 
Eymer-Koberts,  who  had  found  them  on  the  opening  leaves  of 
lime  {Tilia  vulgaris)  at  Windermere,  Westmorland,  England,  on 
May  10th,  1915.  The  species  has  not  so  far  been  recorded  from 
this  country. 

Thrips  nigropilosus,  Uzel. 

A  single  female  was  taken  among  wheat  at  Merton,  Surrey, 
England,  on  July  27th,  1915.  The  specimen  had  been  com- 
pared with  others  from  the  collection  of  Uzel.  A  character  not 
mentioned  in  his  description  is  the  rather  conspicuous  trans- 
verse row  of  six  very  dark  hairs  on  each  of  the  abdominal 
lergites.  These  hairs  in  other  species  of  the  same  genus  are 
usually  very  short  and  inconspicuous.  This  species  has  not  been 
previously  recorded  for  England. 

Bolacothrips  jordani,  Uzel. 

A  single  female  beaten  from  a  stack  of  cut  sedge  at 
Wicken  Fen,  Cambridge,  on  March  1st,  1914.  This  species  has 
not  previously  been  recorded  from  England.  The  genus,  charac- 
terised by  Uzel  as  being  wingless  and  of  narrow  form,  is  of 
somewhat  doubtful  standing.  An  examination  of  B.  jordani 
indicates  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  separate  from  a  wing- 
less specimen  of  the  genus  Thrips.  Macropterous  and  brachy- 
pterous  forms  of  this  latter  genus  are  known,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  apterous  forms  should  not  occur.  B.  nigricornis, 
Bagnall,  is  described  from  a  single  male  which  may  well  have  a 
winged  female,  and  it  is  also  possible  that  B.  jordani  might  have 
a  winged  form  also. 

It  seems  best,  however,  to  keep  the  genus  for  the  present, 
until  the  above  suggestions  can  be  verified  or  disproved. 
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Sub-Order  Tubulifera. 
Family  Phloeothripidse. 

Haplothrips  flavitihia,  sp.  nov. 

Measuremeuts. — Total  body  length  1-45  mm.;  bead  length 
0-192  mm.,  width  0-180  mm.  ;  prothorax  length  0-130  mm.,  width 
0-240  mm.  ;  pterothorax  length  (dorsally)  0-288  mm.,  width  0-332 
mm.  ;  abdomen  width  about  0-360  mm.  ;  tube  length  0-128  mm., 
width  at  base  0-060  mm. 

AntennaB :  Segment     .      1       2 
Length  (/.) .     23     48 
Width  ill)  .     31     27 

Total  antennal  length  0-37  mm. 

Colour. — Head,  body,  all  femora,  and  the  first  antennal  segment 
dark  blackish-brown.  All  tibiae  and  tarsi  clear  yellow  (some  speci- 
mens have  the  base  of  the  mid  and  hind  tibise  slightly  darker,  but 
otherwise  exactly  resemble  the  type  specimen).  The  second  antennal 
segment  brown,  paler  distally,  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
yellow,  the  two  latter  a  little  clouded  at  the  tip,  the  seventh  and 
eighth  smoky  brown.  Wings  quite  colourless  except  at  the  extreme 
base  of  the  fore  wings. 

Head  a  little  longer  than  wide,  widest  about  mid-way,  cheeks 
slightly  arched.  Eyes  not  prominent ;  distance  between  the  eyes 
equal  to  width  of  the  eyes ;  distance  from  the  eye  to  the  back  of  the 
head  about  one-quarter  longer  than  the  eye.  Ocelli  far  forward, 
the  anterior  directed  straight  forward  on  the  frons,  which  is  raised 
into  a  distinct  sub-hemispherical  hump.  The  only  long  spines  on 
the  head  are  one  behind  each  eye.  One  distinct  and  a  few  faint 
striations  near  the  hind  margin  of  the  head.  Mouth-co7ie  some- 
what pointed,  reaching  about  three-quarters  across  the  pro-sternum. 
Maxillary  palps  two  -  segmented,  the  basal  segment  short.  An- 
tenna  almost  twice  as  long  as  the  head.  The  first  segment  short, 
tapering  slightly  to  the  apex  ;  the  second  constricted  near  the  base 
into  a  neck,  which  is  darker  in  colour  than  the  rest  of  the  segment ; 
the  fourth  stouter  than  the  third,  the  third  widest  at  its  apical 
fifth,  the  fourth  at  its  apical  third,  the  fifth  at  its  apical  quarter ; 
the  sixth  and  seventh  more  parallel-sided,  constricted  slightly  at  tha 
base  ;  the  eighth  conical,  rounded  at  the  tip. 

Prothorax  nearly  twice  as  broad  as  long,  about  two-thirds  as  long 
and  one  and  one-third  as  wide  as  the  head.  A  long  blunt  spine  at  each 
anterior  angle  and  two  at  each  hind  angle,  the  outermost  on  a  small 
separate  sclerite ;  all  the  other  spines,  including  the  anterior  mar- 
ginals, minute.  Pterothorax  normal.  Legs  normal,  fore  tarsi  un- 
armed. Wings  fully  developed,  constricted  in  the  middle.  Six  to 
nine  secondary  hairs  in  the  posterior  fringe  of  the  fore  wing  near 
the  apex. 

Abdovien  normal.  Tube  two-thirds  as  long  as  the  head;  twice 
as  long  as  wide  at  the  base  ;  almost  twice  as  wide  at  the  base  as  at 
the  apex.     Terminal  hairs  as  long  as  the  tube. 

Described  from  six  specimens  beaten  from  a  hedge  of  haw- 
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thorn  (Cratcequs  oxt/acantha)  at  Merton,  Surrey,  England,  in 
July,  1913,  aiid  July,  1914. 

Type  in  the  author's  collection. 

This  species  is  most  easily  recognised  by  its  pale  yellow 
tibiae,  in  which  it  resembles  H.  tibialis,  Hood,  from  America. 
All  the  specimens  I  have  were  also  noticeable  for  the  fact  that 
they  stained  the  balsam  in  which  they  were  mounted  bright 
orange.  This  was  probably  colouring  matter  from  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  and  may  give  some  clue  to  their  food.  No  other 
species  of  the  genus  Haplothrips  has  been  noticed  to  have  any 
similar  effect. 


NOTES    AND    OBSEKVATIONS. 

Notes  on  Lepidoptera   taken  at  Tonbeidge    during  1916. — 
This,  in  my  opinion,  has  been  the  most   disastrous   year   I  have 
experienced  since  I  commenced  collecting  in  1908.     I  commenced 
■sugaring  in  April ;  the  results  were  very  poor  ;    night  after  night 
absolutely  nothing  came.     I  could  only  give  up  very  little  time  to 
collecting  larvae,  so  had  to  trust  entirely  to  what  I  could  pick  up  at 
sugar.     Without  any  exaggeration,  I  do  not  think  I  even  saw  a  dozen 
insects,  all  told,  till  the  end  of  July.     Then  they  began  to  come  fairly 
freely,  but  nothing  worth  taking  ,  in  fact,  I  only  took  one  specimen 
each  of  Plastenis  subtusa  and  one  of  P.  retusa  till  the  middle  of 
August.     After  this  Catocala  n^tjyta  became  very  common,  in  fact  at 
the  end  of  the  month  I   could  have  taken  twenty  a  night.      The 
"  Sallows  "  then  commenced  to  show  up  with  Omphalocelis  lunosa  in 
numbers,    but   at   the   end   of  September   all   again    stopped   quite 
suddenly.     About  the  middle  of  September  I  caught  a  nice  0.  lunosa 
with  almost  black  hind  wings,  similar  to  a  few  others  I  had  before 
taken.     I  also  took  a  fine  female  Calocavipa  vetusta,  the  only  one  I 
have  ever  seen  in  this  area.     I  found  larvae  of  Ochria  ochracea  quite 
common   in   thistle   stems.      Most    had    turned    to    pupae   at   the 
beginning  of  August.     Golden-rod  also  produced  numerous  larvae  of 
Eupithecia.     This  now  brings  me  to  a  subject  I  have  thought  about 
a  good  deal  for  some  years.     Has  it  been  noted  that  there  seems  to 
be  a  tendency  in  a  great  many  moths  to  appear  in  periodical  cycles, 
and  then  disappear  again  ?     I  have  kept  careful  notes,  and  find  that 
in  the  year  1909  C.  nupta  was  very  common  ;  a  few,  of  course,  show 
up  every  year,  but  they  were  not  again  common  till  this  year.     The 
"  Sallows  "  and  Amathes  circellaris  were  very  common  in  1909,  and 
again  this  year,  but  few  in  years  between.     Orrhodia  vaccinii  and 
0.  ligula  did  not  show  up  till  1914  and  1915  ;  they  were  then  quite 
common.     This  year  they  are  scarce.    I  always  sugar  the  same  trees, 
year  by   year,  and   all  the   surroundings  are   the  same.     In  1908 
Leucania  comma  was  one  of  the  commonest  moths  at  the  sugar 
patch,  but  has  been  conspicuously  absent  since  that  year.     I  have 
only  mentioned  the  common  species  that  have  come  under  my  notice 
in  what  I  may  call  a  prominent  manner,  in  hope  that  some'collector 
of  large  experience  may  give  me  his  views.     Some  butterflies  we 
know,  such  as  the  Holly  Blue,  disappear  from  their  usual  haunts,  and 
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•after  a  time  again  appear  in  numbers ;  but  I  have  not  in  any  book 
seen  the  question  raised  in  connection  v^ith  Moths.  1  have  at  the 
same  time  noticed  that  chmatic  and  fruit  seasons  seem  to  have  some 
bearing  on  the  case  ;  for  instance,  in  1916  and  1909,  when  C.  nupta 
and  the  "  Sallows  "  were  so  common,  plums  were  very  plentiful. 
Possibly  the  same  kind  of  season  is  suitable  for  both  fruits  and 
moths,  both  years  being  damp.  I  can,  of  course,  understand  that  all 
species  are  commoner  one  year  than  another,  but  there  seems  to  be 
•such  a  periodic  return  and  disappearance  that  there  must  be  soma 
reason.  I  have  this  season  worked  a  good  deal  with  the  Eev.  C.  E. 
Eaven  ;  he  has  seen  these  notes,  and  agrees  with  me  that  the  subject 
is  a  most  interesting  one.  I  may  add  that  I  keep  full  notes  each 
year  of  my  catches  and  the  climatic  variations  of  the  seasons. — 
R.  H.  Rattray,  Colonel;  68,  Dry  Hill  Park  Road,  Tonbridge,  Kent, 
October  20th,  1916. 

On  Rearing  Dianthcecia  irregularis. — Young  larvae  were 
■obtained  on  July  22nd,  1913,  by  Mr.  mow  Lieut.)  Charles  Mellows 
and  myself;  on  July  18th,  1914,  July  23rd,  1915  (very  small),  and 
ova,  no  larvae,  on  July  25th,  1916.  "When  young  they  feed  best  on 
the  natural  food.  From  a  bunch  of  Silene  otitis  taken  home  in  a  tin 
I  put  two  or  three  stems  of  the  flowers  and  seeds  in  each  of  a  number 
of  small  bottles  of  water.  If  crowded  together  the  stems  soon 
become  mouldy.  On  these  the  young  larvae  thrive,  and  also  fresh 
larvae  are  reared  from  ova  brought  home  with  the  food.  When 
changing  the  food  place  fresh  bottles  of  flowers  and  seeds  so  that  they 
mingle  with  the  old.  When  half  grown  they  will  take  to  the  green 
seed  pods  of  bladder  and  white  campion.  I  have  not  yet  tried  red 
campion  or  ragged  robin,  and  failed  with  pinks  and  sweet  william 
seeds.  They  will  now  begin  to  bury  in  the  sand  during  the  day, 
especially  so  after  the  last  change  of  skin.  The  sand  given  should 
be  "  Freckenham  sand  "  brought;  home  for  the  purpose,  and  not  a 
sand  that  binds  or  any  form  of  earth.  By  the  middle  of  September 
most  of  the  larvae  will  have  pupated,  but  some  were  later  this  year. 
You  can  tell  by  fresh  food  being  untouched  and  no  fresh  frass  when 
they  have  buried  for  good.  Look  for  appearance  of  the  imagines 
about  the  middle  of  June.  My  latest  emergences  were  two  on 
June  26th,  1916. — R.  Stanway  Parris  ;  Bishop's  Stortford. 

Anosia  plexippus  in  Irbland. — In  '  The  Field  '  for  November  4tli 
the  capture  of  a  very  fine  specimen  of  Anosia  plexippus  in  Co.  Cork  is 
recorded  by  Major  H.  Chavasse,  stating  it  is  such  a  perfect  specimen 
that  it  might  just  have  emerged  from  the  pupa.  By  Major  Chavasse's 
desire,  I  have  pleasure  in  recording  this  important  capture  in  '  The 
Entomologist,'  as  it  is  the  first  known  occurrence  of  this  American 
species  in  Ireland.  Although  twenty-nine  specimens  have  hitherto 
been  seen  or  captured  in  the  south  of  England,  Wales,  I.  of  Wight, 
and  one  in  Guernsey,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  no  examples  have 
previousl}'  been  met  with  in  Ireland,  especially  as  the  greater  number 
have  occurred  in  the  south-western  counties  of  England,  as  many  as 
nine  occurring  in  Cornwall ;  and  by  the  course  taken  in  its  migratory 
flight  across  the  Atlantic,  one  would  suppose  the  western  coast  of 
Ireland  would  be  the  most  accessible  landing  place.     The  first  occur- 
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rence  of  this  butterfly  in  Britain  was  in  1876,  when  four  specimens- 
were  recorded,  one  at  Neath,  September  6th ;  two  in  Sussex,  middle 
of  September  and  October  17th  ;  and  one  in  Dorset.  The  last  record 
was  at  Sandown,  I.  of  Wight,  September  13th,  1908.  I  may  add, 
Major  Chavasse  has  very  kindly  lent  me  this  beautiful  specimen  for 
figuring.  It  is  a  female,  and  its  full  expanse  measures  109  mm. 
When  closely  examined  under  a  lens  the  specimen  shows  traces  of 
being  slightly  worn,  by  the  loss  of  some  of  the  scales  and  by  very  fine 
scratches  on  the  wing  surface  ;  the  ground  colour  also  is  rather  duller 
than  in  bred  examples,  otherwise  it  is  perfect.  The  abdomen  has 
considerably  shrunk  having  the  appearance  of  being  quite  empty. 
These  facts  suggest  that  the  insect  has  migrated.  Major  Chavasse  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  making  this  important  and  interesting  addition 
to  the  Irish  fauna. — P.  W.  Peohawk  ;  November,  1916. 

Entomological  Jottings  from  the  Front. — A  few  notes  on  the 
lepidoptera  of  the  Somme  valley  may  be  of  interest  to  your  readers. 
At  the  end  of  May  this  year  I  was  stationed  at  a  place  where  I  was 
likely  to  be  for  more  than  the  usual  ten  days,  and  so  turned  my 
attention  to  my  old  hobby.  We  first  tried  to  find  some  Cerura 
vinula  larvae  to  amuse  us,  but  though  there  were  numerous  poplar 
trees  near  we  did  not  find  any.  The  first  I  found  were  on  a  small 
bush  of  P.  alba,  and  then  they  were  to  be  taken  in  plenty  on  this  and 
P.  trevnda,  which  was  growing  all  round  the  woods  there.  While 
searching  these  I  also  found  the  following  larvse ;  Amorpha  popidi, 
chiefly  singly,  but  on  one  leaf  I  found  seven  ova  and  on  another  five. 
These  were  laid  in  patches,  and  evidently  by  one  moth  in  each  case. 
The  larvae  varied  from  blue  green  to  bright  yellow  green,  and  only  in 
a  very  few  cases  were  red  spotted.  About  half  my  pupae  produced 
imagines  the  same  year.  Notodonta  ziczac,  all  were  double  brooded, 
one  very  light  larva  taken  from  sallow.  Clostera  anachoreta  and 
reclusa,  all  double  brooded.  P,  palpina,  dictcea,  A.  megacephala,  and 
ruviicis.  Sphinx  ligustri  were  very  plentiful,  and  also  Macroglossa 
stellatarum.  The  latter  I  watched  depositing  eggs  at  close  quarters. 
It  did  not  settle,  but  seizing  a  leaf  with  its  legs  paused  a  second,  with 
its  wings  still  in  motion.  When  disturbed  it  returned  again  several 
times  to  the  same  plant.  The  resulting  imagines  unfortunately 
emerged  in  October  when  packed  for  transit  to  England,  and  were  in 
consequence  spoiled.  One  Mimas  tilice  was  found  on  lime  and 
another  on  elm ;  the  latter  refused  lime  or  anything  else  except  elm. 
Very  few  moths  came  to  the  lamps  in  the  room.  One  B.  riibi  was 
taken  by  this  means  and  ova  obtained.  Sugar  was  tried  on  one  night 
only,  but  with  very  little  result,  except  with  G.  derasa,  of  which  there 
were  two  or  three  on  each  tree.  Butterflies  observed  included 
P.  machaon,  M,  galatea,  A.paphia  (but  not  nearly  so  commonly  as 
last  year  a  few  miles  from  the  same  place),  A.  aglaia,  L.  sihylla^ 
A.  iris,  G.  c-album,  A.  levana,  C.  hyale,  but  no  edusa.  After  we  had 
moved  farther  north  we  found  the  larvas  of  C.  elpenor  swarming  in 
all  the  ditches. — H.  C.  Jeddeee-Fisher,  Major. 

Neuroptera  and  Odonata  from  Salonica. — Captain  Studd,. 
F.E.S.,  sent  to  Mr.  A.  Jones  from  Salonica  a  number  of  insects, 
amongst  which  were  the  following  :    Palpares   libelhdoides,  Linn.^ 
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one  female ;  Calopteryx  splendens,  Har.,  one  male ;  Crocothemis 
erythrcBCC,  Brulle,  one  male  ;  Orthetrum  hrunneum,  FonscoL,  one  male; 
■OnycJwgomphus  wicatus,  Charp.,  two  males,  one  being  teneral 
Platycnemis  |jera7zij;es,  Pallas,  one  male ;  Sympetrum  fonscolombii, 
Selys,  two  females,  one  being  teneral.  Unfortunately  they  were  in 
rather  poor  condition,  and  were  sent  home  in  such  a  way  that  most 
of  the  bodies  were  pressed  until  they  were  almost  as  thin  as  tissue 
paper.  As  wings  alone  are  scarcely  sufficient  for  the  identification 
of  all  dragonflies,  one  is  a  little  diffident  in  affixing  names  in  some 
instances  if  the  bodies  are  not  in  fair  condition.  However,  there  is 
very  little  doubt  in  this  case. — W.  J.  Lucas  ;  Kingston-on-Thames. 

Late  Appearance  of  Paraege  meg^ra. — On  the  13th  inst. 
a  fine  calm  bright  day  after  a  period  of  three  weeks  of  continual 
and  heavy  rain,  I  was  surprised  at  seeing  a  bright  example  of  this 
species  flying  along  a  hedgerow  by  the  side  of  the  road  between  this 
place  and  Bideford.  It  appears  to  be  a  remarkably  late  occurrence. 
— Gervase  F.  Mathew;  Instow,  North  Devon,  November  15th,  1916. 

Late  Appearance  of  Argynnis  (Dryas)  paphia. — The  follow- 
dng  dates  this  year  for  A.  pcqihia  may  perhaps  be  of  interest : 
August  10th,  xlugust  21st,  August  24th,  August  26th,  August  28th, 
September  7th,  September  8th,  September  13th,  September  17th, 
September  26th.  After  August  10th  I  saw  no  perfect  specimens, 
although  damaged  ones  were  very  plentiful.  These  observations 
were  made  in  South  Tyrone,  East  Fermanagh,  and  about  three  miles 
from  Downpatrick,  co.  Down. — G.  Coulter  ;  Kingsford's  House, 
Eossall  School,  Fleetwood. 

Argynnis  paphia  in  September. — On  the  first  of  the  month  I 
saw  a  few  on  the  wing  in  the  New  Forest,  but  did  not  notice  any 
afterwards.  It  is,  I  think,  usually  over  in  that  district  before  Sep- 
tember. I  might  add  that  I  found  Pararge  egeria  particularly 
•common  in  the  Forest,  and  usually  do  so.— W.  J.  Lucas. 

DiANTHCECiA  CARPOPHAGA  IN  SuFFOLK. — In  response  to  Mr. 
H.  M.  Edelsten's  note  on  Dianthc&cia  carpophaga  {antea,  p.  259)  I 
may  say  that  some  years  back  I  bred  some  remarkably  light  speci- 
mens from  the  Suffolk  coast  almost  opposite  to  Harwich.  These 
also  were  feeding  on  Silene  maritima.  Some  of  my  Folkestone 
•specimens  are  approaching  them,  but  none  are  so  devoid  of  markings 
.as  those  from  the  Suffolk  coast. — A.  W.  Mera  ;  Outwood,  High  Eoad, 
Loughton. 

CoLiAs  EDUSA  IN  West  Cornw^all. — On  September  23rd  last  I 
saw  a  Colias  edusa  flying  over  the  golf  links  at  Lelant  (about  three 
miles  from  St.  Ives).  It  appeared  to  be  a  fresh  one.  This  is  the 
only  G.  edusa  I  have  seen  this  year.  Last  year  I  saw  none  in  this 
district,  though  for  many  years  previously  I  had  seen  them  there 
late  in  September  and  in  the  first  week  of  October. — Harold  Hodge  ; 
9,  Highbury  Place,  London,  N. 

PoLYGONiA  c-ALBUM  IN  Kent. — It  may  be  of  interest  to  record 
the  capture  of  a  specimen  of  Polygonia  c-album  near  Walmer.  It 
was  flying  on  the  cliffs  about  the  middle  of  September  last.  I  saw 
it  ahght  on  a  hawthorn  bush,  and  captured  it  while  it  was  settled. 
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At  the  time  I  thought  it  was  a  battered  specimen  of  V.  iirtica,  but 
kept  it,  as  it  was  the  first  I  had  seen  that  day.  I  beheve,  from  read- 
ing South's  '  The  Butterflies  of  the  British  Isles,'  that  it  has  nofc 
occurred  in  the  Dover  district  since  October,  1899. — E.  F.  Williams  ; 
Denstone  College,  Eocester,  Staffs. 

Dbagonflies  bked  in  1916. — I  have  found  this  a  bad  year  for 
breeding  dragonflies.  I  think  the  coldness  of  June  was  unfavour- 
able to  their  emergence.  It  certainly  made  many  species  late.  I 
have  bred  Brachytron  pratense  (one  female  ;  nymph  from  Byfleet, 
the  first  nymph  of  this  species  I  have  taken  there) ;  ^schna  grandis 
(nymphs  from  Byfleet) ;  Cordulia  cenea  (nymph  from  Horning,  near 
Wroxham,  Norfolk)  ;  Libellula  depressa  (nymph  from  West  Corn- 
wall) ;  Agrion  puella.  Four  nymphs  of  Cordulegaster  anmdahis  from 
Cornwall  died  on  the  verge  of  emergence.  For  a  week  or  more  one 
might  say  they  were  trying  to  come  out,  but  were  unable  to  bring 
off  the  great  change.  It  was  most  unseasonably  cold  at  the  time 
(June),  and  I  think  that  was  fatal  to  them.  Emergence  demands  a 
great  physical  effort,  and  in  cold  weather  these  nymphs  (as  a  good 
many  others,  I  believe)  have  not  the  strength  needful.  I  have 
noticed  for  many  years  now  a  close  correspondence  between  tempera- 
ture and  successful  emergence  of  dragonflies. — Harold  Hodge. 


KECENT     LITEEATUEE. 

Yorkshires  Contribution  to  Science.     By  Thomas  Sheppard,  M.Sc. 
5s.  net.     London  :  A.  Brown  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  1916. 

At  the  53rd  Annual  Meeting  of  Yorkshire  Naturalists  at  Leeds  on 
December  5th,  1914,  Mr.  Sheppard  delivered  his  presidential  address 
on  "Yorkshire's  Contribution  to  Science."  This  appears  in  the  pages 
of  the  '  Naturalist '  for  1915,  and  the  book  before  us  treats  the  same 
subject  more  systematically  and  in  much  fuller  detail  than  do  the 
pages  of  the  '  Naturalist.'  The  somewhat  humorous  address  is 
followed  by  chapters  on :  Publications  arranged  topographically ; 
Existing  Magazines  and  their  Predecessors  ;  Magazines  now  extinct ; 
County  and  Riding  Societies ;  Yorkshire  Topographical  and  other 
Magazines ;  Magazines  generally  ;  Scientific  Societies  ;  Geological 
Publications  ;  Archaeological  and  Antiquarian  Publications ;  Books 
of  Pieference.  The  whole  will  be  useful  and  interesting  to  any 
naturalist  who  is  concerned  with  the  literature  of  his  subject.  To  a 
non-Yorkshireman  the  last  five  chapters  will  perhaps  appeal  most,  as 
they  are  quite  general  and  do  not  refer  specially  to  Yorkshire. 
The  illustrations  of  old  title-pages,  emblems,  seals,  etc.,  are  very 
interesting. 

W.  J.  L. 


OBITUAEY. 

With  great  regret  we  have  to  announce  that  Mr.  Charles  AdolphuS' 
Briggs,  of  Eock  House,  Lynmouth,  died  on  October  17th  last.  A 
further  notice  will  be  published  in  January. 
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Iphiclides  podalirius  feisthamelii  and 
Melanargia  lachesis  in  the  Western 
and  Eastern  Pyrenees,  121 

Larva  of  Dilina  tilia  on  cork  tree,  164 
Larvfe  of  Macroglossa  stellatarum,  etc., 
at  Cambridge,  208 


Lasiocampa  quercus,  Gynandromorph, 
45 

Late  appearance  of  Pararge  egeria  v. 
egerides,  etc.,  18 

Lepidoptera  collected  in  1917,  mainly 
in  Gloucestershire  and  Sussex,  273 

Lepidoptera  in  the  New  Forest,  1916, 
14 

Lepidoptera  of  the  British  Line  in 
France,  11,  38,  59,  227 

Libellula  depressa,  165,  190,  257 

Local  appearance  of  Eriogaster  lanestris, 
188 

Localities  : 

Cairo,  9,  30;  Cambridgeshire,  16; 
Cumberland,  7;  Donegal,  236;  Dorset- 
shire, 102;  Cotswolds,  255;  Formosa, 
25,  53,  127,  145.  175  ;  France,  11,  38, 
59,  97,  189,  227,  251 :  Hindhead,  42; 
Japan,  25,  35.  145;  Lancashire,  7; 
Marlborough,  253;  Middlesex,  230; 
New  Forest,  14,  239 :  Orkney  Isles, 
164  ;  Philippines,  100,  164  ;  Sumatra, 
1 ;  Tilgate  Forest,  43 

Lytta  vesicatoria,  188,  210,  211,  235 

Macroglossa  stellatarum  in  Bedford- 
shire. 279  ;  in  London,  236 

Macrothylacia  (Bombyx)  rubi.  Notes  on 
rearing,  58 

Maiva  sulphurea,  S.  &  K,  Note  on,  140 

New  and  rare   Homoptera  in  the  Nor- 
thern Counties,  169 
New  butterflies  of  the  Family  Nympha- 

lidffi,  161,  171 
New  Species  of  Geometridfe  from  the 

Philippines,  100 
New   Species  of  Heterocera  from  Japan 

and  Formosa  in  British  Museum,  25 
New  Species  of  Lepidoptera  from  Japan 

and  Formosa,  145 
New  Species  of  Noctuidae  and  Geome- 

tridifi  from  Formosa,  53 
New  Species  of  Pyralidje  from  Formosa, 

175 
Noctuidfe  of   Great  Britain,  The,  178, 

205 
Note  on  Cerceris  arenaria,  116 
Notes  from  Cairo,  9,  30 
Notes  on  new  and  little  known  British 

aphides.  76 
Notes  on  EeiDorts  of  Societies,  63 
Notes  on  some  Sphmgidre,  etc.,  in  1917, 

284 
Notes  on  the  Lepidoptera  of  the  British 

Line  in  France,  227,  251,  277 

Obituary  : 

Baker,  William  H.,  168 
Barrett,  J.  Piatt,  72 
Briggs,  Charles  Adolphus,  23 
Gibbs,  Arthur  Ernest,  95 
Pickard-Cambridge,  Octavius,  96 
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OBiTUJi-iiY— continued  ? 

Scollick,  Arthur  James,  144 

Standeu,  Richard  S.,  "263 

Vine,  Arthur  Charles,  240 

Waterhouse,  Charles  Owen,  71 
Occurrence  of  an  Australian  (Ecophorid 

in  England,  '26") 
Orneodes  hexadactyla,  a  lea   miner.  2.56 
Ox  Warble,  The,  116 

Papilio  demoleus.  Notes  on.  238 

Papilio  machaon  in  1917,  231,  281  ;  in 
Eastbourne  district.  209 ;  in  Kent, 
281 

Parascotia  fuliginaria  in  Surrey,  191 

Parasites  of  sugar-cane  insects  in  Java, 
with  descriptions  of  new  species,  134 

Perizoma  t^eniaia  in  Dumbartonshire, 
237 

Peronea  crisiana,  Fab.  ab.  uov.  sub- 
nigra,  267 

Peronea  cristana :  Its  life-history, 
habits  of  the  imago,  distribution  of 
the  various  named  forms,  and  some 
speculations  on  the  present  trend  of 
its  variation,  217,  245,  268 

Plusia  moneia  in  Cambridgeshire,  187  ; 
in  Cheshire,  208  ;  in  Surrey,  164 

Polia  chi,  ab.  olivacea  in  Derbyshire,  285 

Polygonia  c-album  ab.,  230 

Polygonia  c-album,  abundance  in  Shrop- 
shire of,  237 

Polygonia  c-album  in  Shropshire,  237, 
280,  281 ;  in  Wales,  283. 

Preponderance  of  males  of  Gonepteryx 
rhamni,  142 

Preponderance  of  the  female  sex  in 
Lepidoptera,  164,  190 

Proctotrypid  genus  Gonatopus,  Ljunch, 
On  the,  222 

Proutia  betulina  larva  feeding  on  Plan- 
tago, 18 

Pyralidse  from  Formosa,  175 

Pyrameis  atalanta,  Cyanaris  argiolus, 
and  Macroglossa  stellatrum  in  Done- 
gal, 236 

Pyrameis  cardui  and  Vanessa  io  at 
Brighton,  68 

Rare  butterflies  in  flocks,  240 
Eecent  Litekature  : 

Biology  of  Dragonflies,  262 

Bulletin  Agricole  du  Congo  Beige,  48 

Contribution  to  our  Knowledge  of  the 

White  Flies  of  the  Aleyrodine,  120 
Generic  Synopsis  of  CoccinellidLarviv 

in     the    United     States     National 

Museum,  120 
"  Gynandromorphism '■  and  Kindred 

Problems,  48 
Insect  enemies.  70 

Noctuelles  et  Geometres  d'Europe.  216 
Notice  sur  lea  Glossines  ou  Tsetses,  48 


Eecest  LiTEKATiTKE — Continued  : 

Orthoptera  of  Devon,  120 

Pieports  on  Scale  Insects,  48 
Remarks  on  evidences  of  mtelligence  in 

certain  butterflies,  212 
Besting  habits  of  white  butterflies.  The, 

191,  207 
Bhopalocera   at    Marlborough  in    1917, 

253 
Ehyacionia  (Pietinia)  purdeyi.  Durrant, 

at  Lewisham,  141 

Sale  of  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Brigg's  Collec- 
tion, 287 

Saturnia  carpini  in  the  Orkney  Isles,  164 

"  Sacbrood  ' :  a  bee  disease,  213 

Scoliopteryx  libatrix  in  July,  209 

Scoparia,  Haw.,  116 

Scoparia  frequentella,  S.  pallida,  etc.,  18 

Scoparia  pallida,  Steph.,  44,  68 

Sesia  formicseformis  larva  feeding  on  the 
pith  of  osier  stems.  187 

Sesiidffi,  Notes  on  the  Larval  and  Pupal 
Stages  in  some  of  the,  5 

Sirex  gigas  and  S.  juvencus  in  Renfrew- 
shire, 257 

Sirex  gigas  at  Chichester,  188 

Siricidae,  Unrecorded  occurrences  of,  44 

Societies  : 

Derbyshire  Entomological,  47 
Entomological  of  London,  19,  68, 166, 

214 
Lancashire    and    Cheshire    Entomo- 
logical, 22,  70,  119 
Manchester  Entomological,  21 
South  London  Entomological,  20,  44, 
94,  118,  142,  192,  215,  261 

Some  caterpillar,  165 

Some  Japanese  bees,  85 

Some  notes  and  observations  from  the 
New  Forest,  239 

Some  remarks  on  the  distribution  of 
species  of  the  genus  Melanargia  in 
Italy.  France,  Spain,  etc.,  123,  157 

Some  Stephanidffi  :  with  descriptions  of 
new  species,  32,  92,  liio 

Somatochlora  metallica  in  Hampshire. 
191 

Sphinx  (Herse)  convolvuli  in  1017,  23, 
231.  260.  283.  284 

Sphinx  convolvuli  in  Cheshire.  283  ;  in 
Devonshire,  231.  260;  in  Donegal, 
231 ;  in  Dublin,  231 ;  in  Durham,  230, 
260;  iu  Gloucestershire.  260  ;  in  Isle 
of  Wight.  260  ;  in  Kent.  230.  260,  284  ; 
in  Middlesex.  260  ;  in  Norfolk,  230  ;  in 
Scotland.  260;  in  Somerset,  230:  in 
Suffolk.  260;  in  Surrey.  230;  in  Sus- 
sex, 230,  284  ;  in  Wales,  231  ;  in  York- 
shire. 230,  283 

Sphinx  ligustri  two  winters  iu  pupa,  164 

Sphinx  pinastri  in  Suffolk.  258 

Stauropus  fagi  at  Godalming,  237  ;  in 
Eastbourne,  191 
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Steganoptyclia  mercuriana  feeding  upon 

bilberry,  i'6 
Stephanidffi,  On  certain.  129 
Stephanus    (Parastephanellus)     damel- 

licus,  Wcstw.,  '266 
Styringomyia  fossil  in  England,  141 


The    NoctuidfE    of    Great     Britain     as 

arranged  in  the  general  collection  at 

the  Natural  History  Museum.  178,  205 
The  occurrence  of  Spanish  fly    (Lytta 

vesicatoria)  at  Chichester,  188,  210 
The  ox-warble  or  bot-fly,  116 
The  Piatt  Barratt  Collection,  94 
The  1917  butterfly  season  in  Bucks.  285 
Tortrix  pronubana  in  London  district, 

257,  279  ;  note  on  egg-laying  of.  280; 

yet  another  food-plant  of,  68 
Tortrix  rusticana  in  Tilgate  Forest,  43 
Two  days  collecting  in  Lancashire  and 

Cumberland.  7 
Two  new  humble-bees  from  China,  265 
Two    new    species    of     Diastrephanus. 

Enderl.,  131 


Unrecorded  occurrences  of  Siricid®,  44 

Vanessa  io  and  Aglais  urtic^u  in  Glou- 
cestershire, 208 

Varieties : 

Abraxas  grossulariata,  21.  46,  285 
Acronicta  megacephala,  118 
AdopEea  flava,  262  ;  lineola,  262 


Varieties — continued : 

Agriades    corydon,  45,   46,  166,   229, 

262  ;  thetis,  46 
Agriopis  aprilina,  45 
Ajjhantopus  hyperantus,  46 
Aplecta  uebulosa,  49 
Argynnis   aglaia,  207,   230  ;  cydippe, 

216 
Aricia  medon,  20 
Boarmia  consonaria,  19,  20 
Bithys  quercus,  45 
Coenonympha  pamphiluH,  45,  46 
Cosmotriche  potatoria,  45 
Cupido  minimus,  229,  262 
Epinephele   ianira,    22;    jurtina,   45; 

tithonus,  45,  46 
Euchloe  cardamines,  192,  207 
Eupithecia  lariciata,  19 
Hypocrita  jacobasEe,  46 
Lycasna  bellargus,  22 
Melanippe  montanata,  47 
Plusia  moneta,  47 
Polygonia  c-album,  45,  166,  230 
Polyommatus  icarus,  45 
Pseudoterpna  pruinata,  22 
Pyrameis  atalanta,  144 
Saturnia  pavonia,  47 
Sphinx  ligustri,  46 
Spilosoma  mendica,  47 
Vanessa  urticfe,  22 
Zonosoma  pendularia,  46 

What  is   the   food-plant   of   Cerostoma 

sequella?  256,  287 
William  Kir  by  :  biographical  note,  213 


ERRATA    ET    CORKIGENDA. 

P.  122,  1.  12  from  top,  for  Basses- Alpes  read  Basses-Pyrenees. 

P.  159,  1.  32  from  top,  delete  dcanthe. 

P.  207,  1.  10  from  top,  for  moli/bdoui  read  )iiolijbdina. 

P.  235,  1.  17  from  bottom,  for  Euanessa  read  Euranessa. 

P.  240,  1.  9  from  bottom,  for  rlectaa  read  electa. 

P.  264,  1.  16  from  top,  for  63  read  263. 

P.  264,  1.  18  from  top,  for  Plebeids  read  Plebeiids. 
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New  Ge.nera,  Species,  Sub-Specie-i,  and  Varieties  are  marked  with  an  asterisk. 


Order  VII.     ORTHOPTERA. 


americana  (Periplaneta).  81.  138 
annulipes  (Anisolabis),  120.  1H7 
arachidi.s  (Prolabia).  136,  137 
auricularia  (Forticula),  136,  137,  138 
auricularia,  var.    forciijata    (Forfioula), 

138 
bicolor  (Stauroderus),  138, 139 
bioculata  (Sphodromantis),  10 
bipunctatus  (Tetiix),  139,  14:0 
brachyptera  (Metrioptera),  138 
caerulans  (Sphinp;onotus),  30 
compressicornis  (Oxycoriphus),  10 
domesticus  (Gryllus),  30 
dorsalis  (Conocephalus),  120,  140 
egena  (Empusa),  31 
elegans  (Cliorthippus),  139 
exoleta  (Panchlora),  140 
germanica  (Blattella),  138 
griseo-apiera  (Metrioptera),  138 
giiseo-aptera  (Pholidoptera),  139 
grossus  (Mecostethus),  139 
grylloides  (Pyrgomorpha),  31 
gryllotalpa  (Gryllotalpa),  31 


lineatus  (Stenobothrus),  138 
lugubris  (Chrotogonus),  10,  11,  31 
maciilatus  (Gromphocerus),  139 
membraQaceus  (Brachytrypes),  192 
meridionalis  (Paratettix),  11 
minor  (Labia),  136,  137 
morosus  (Carausius),  19 
orientalis  (Blatta),  138 
panzeri  (Ectobius),  138 
parallelus  (Cliorthippus),  139 
patruelis  (Acrotylus),  10 
punctatis.sinia  (Leptophyes),  139 
riparia  (Labidura),  31,  143 
rufipes  (Omocestus),  13^> 
rufus  (Gomphocerus),  138 
savignyi  (Sphingonotus),  30 
subulatus  (Tetrix),  139 
sylvestris  (Nemobius),  138,  143 
thalassina  (Epacroinia),  10,  31 
thalassinum  (Meconema).  140 
unguiculata  (Tryxalis).  10,  31 
viridissima  (Phasgonura),  140 
viridulus  (Omocestus),  139,  140 


Order  IX. 


briggsi  (Ectopsocus),  24 
guestfalicus  (Hyperetes),  24 


PSOCOPTERA. 

I   pedicularia  (Pterodela),  65 


Order  XI.     EMBIOPTERA. 


Embia,  31 
Order  XIII.     ODONATA.  [=  Paraneuroptera.] 


fenea  (Cordulia),  202,  257 

annulatus  (Cordulegaster),  202,  203,  257 

Chlorolestes,  149 

cyanea  (.Eschna),  94,  202,  203 

Cierulescens  (Orthetriim),  202,  203 

cyathigerum  (Enallagma),  201,  202,  203, 

204 
depressa  (Libellula),  165,  l'.)0,  201,  202, 

204,  257 
dubia  (Leucorrhinia),  204 
elegans  (Ischnura),  202,  204 
erythra3a  (Croanthemis),  10 
fonscolombii  (Sympetrum),  203 
fulva  (Libellula),  165 
grandis  (.Esclma),  94,  204,  257 


imperator  (Anax),  202,  203,  257 
juneea  (.Eschna),  202,  203,  204 
leucosticta  (Brachythemis),  10 
mercuriale  (Agrion),  201,  202,  203 
metallica  (Somatochlora),  191 
mixta  (^Eschna),  203 
naias  (Erythromma),  202 
nymphula  (Pvrrhosoma),  201,  202,  203, 

204,  257 
pennipes  (Platycnemis).  202,  204 
pralense  (Brachytron),  204 
paella  (Agrion),  201,  202,  203,  204,  257 
pulcliellum  (Agrion),  204 
pumilio  (Ischnura),  202 
quadriniaculata  (Libellula),  202 


X 
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sanji;uineum  (Sympetrum),  204 
scoticum  (Sympetrum),  '202,  203,204 
senegalensis  (Ischnura),  10 
splendens  (Calopteryx),  202,  204,  257 
sponsa  (Lestes),  202,  20o 
striolatum  (Sympetrum),  202.  203,  204 


tenellum  (Pyrrhosoma),  202,  203 
tenellum.  var.melanotum  (Pyrrhosoma), 

202 
trinaeria  (Orthetrnm),  10 
umbratus  (Chlorolestes),  149,  150,  151 
Virgo  (Calopteryx),  201.  202.  203.  257 


Order  XV.     HEMIPTERA. 


acerina  (Drepanosipl  i am) ,  77 
aceris  (Rhinocola),  169 
aconiti  (Rhopolosiphum),  81 
alpestris  (Calocoris),  192 
alticola  (Cosmopsaltria),  2 
atriplicis  (Trioza),  169,  245 
bakeri  (Pseudococcus),  37 
borealis  (Pemphigus),  76 
brasihensis  (Heraichionaspis),  36 
brunneipeniiis  (Psylla),  169 
bursarius  (Pemphigus),  20 
campestris  (Lyctocoris),  65 
cratffigi  (Prociphikis),  76 
crefeldensis  (Livia),  169 
echinus  (Urentius),  167 
ericae  (Rhinocida),  169 
*ericfe  (TetraHcia).  170 
*euphorbienum  (^lac  osiphum),  79 
familiaris  (Aphis),  77 
'festucse  (Myzus^,  SO 
gaUi  (Trioza),  169 
genistas  (Macrosiphum),  SO 
liippophaes  (Psylla),  169 
ida  (Cosmopsaltria),  2 


janckianus  (]\Iyzus),  82 
juncorum  (Livia),  169 
*klo.-si  (Pui-anoides),  1 
lactuearius  (Pemphigus).  76 
Leucanium,  214 
loti  (Bracheolus),  78 
lycopsidis  (Aphis),  77 
majuscula  (Tnphleps),  65 
marginalia  (Orthotylus),  69 
napelli  (Aphis),  82 
nervosa  (Aphalara),  169 
pisi  (Siphouophora),  65 
prasfectus  (ApoUodotus),  167 
'Puranoides,  1 
radieis  (Aphis),  81 
*rubifolium  (Macrosiphum),  78 
rugicollis  (Plesiocoris),  69 
stellariaB  (Brachycolus),  78 
suffragans  (Aphis),  77 
*sumatrana  (Cosmopsaltria),  2 
*Tetralicia.  170 
tomentosa  (Eurybrachys),  167 
velutina  (Trioza),  169 
viburni  (Psylla),  169 


Order  XVI.     NEUEOPTEEA. 


alba  (Chrysopa),  88 
capitata  (Nothoehrysa),  88 
cephalotes  (Palpares),  10 
chrysops  (Osmylus),  87 
communis  (Panorpa),  88 
concinnus  (Hemerobius),  88 
Coniopteryx,  118 
elegans  (Sympherobius),  20 
flava  (Chrysopa),  88 
flavifrons  i  Chrysopa),  88 
fuliginosa  (Sialis),  87 
fulvieeps  iNothochrysa),  88 
fuscata  (Sisyra),  87 
germanica  (Panorpa),  88 
Hemerobius,  87 
humuli  (Hemerobius),  87 
lutaria  (Sialis),  87 


maeulicolJis  (Eaphidia),  87 

micans  (Hemerobius),  87 

Myrmeleon,  30 

nitidulus  (Hemerobius),  87 

notata  (Raphidia),  87 

Nothoehrysa,  88 

paganus  (Micromus),  88 

perla  (Chrysopa),  88 

prasina  (=  aspersa)  (Chrysopa),  88 

quadrifasciatus  (Hemerobius),  88 

Raphidia,  87 

Sialis,  87 

stigma  (Hemerobius),  87 

striatellus  (Sympherobius),  20 

subnebulosus  (Hemerobius),  87 

ventralis  (Chrysopa),  88 


Order  XVIII.     LEPIDOPTEEA. 


abietaria  (Boarmia),  15 
aceris  (Acroiiycta),  39.  351 
acetosellae  (Mesogona),  182 
acetosellse  (]\[ythimna),  182 
achine  (Pararge),  99 
acis  (Nomiades),  288 
acnion  (Lycaena),  156 
adelina  (Chlosyne),  163 


adippe   (Avgynnis),    22,    189,   216.   239, 

254,  262 
adonis  (Morpho),  214 
adrasta  (Pararge),  90 
adusta  (Eumichtis).  251 
ad  vena  (Apleeta).  16,  184 
ad  vena  (Polia),  184 
advenaria  (Epione),  14 


i 
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advenella  (Eurhodope),  15 

ifgon  (Lycteua),  21 

ajgon  (Plebeius),  264 

semulana  (Catoptria),  109 

aeratana  (D.),  274 

fesculi  (Thecla),  90 

aBstivalis  (Leptidia),  91 

jethopis  (Ocystola).  265 

affinis  (Cosmia),  16 

affinis  (Geleehia),  17 

affinis  (Thecla),  156 

agathina  (Agrotis),  183,  239 

agathina  (liucretagrotis),  183 

aglaia  (Argynnis),  22,  9  ',  189,  207,  215, 

230,  254,  286 
ahenella  (0.).  275 
alba  (Chrysophanus),  229 
albersana  (Grapholitha),  43 
albiceps  (Poecilia),  23 
albicillata  (Melanthia),  47 
albicillata  (Mesoleuca),  252 
albicolon  (Mamescra),  185 
albicolon  (Triclioclea),  185 
albigutulata  (Niphonessa),  101 
albimacula  (Diauchceeia),  185 
albimacula  (Polia),  185 
albipuncta  (Sideridis),  206 
albotlammana  (Peronea),  270 
albonigi'ana  (Peronea),  272 
alcetB  (Carcharodus),  90 
alcella  (Chrosis).  23 
alchemillata  (Emmelesia),  42 
alcinoe  (Bunea),  118 
alcippus  (Danaida),  69 
alcyone  (Satyrus),  89,  90 
alethes  (Phyciodes),  162 
allionia  (Satyrus),  90 
alni  (Acronycia),  234,  256,  280 
alpina  (Diehrorampha),  278 
alpina  (Eudorea),  68 
alternata  (Macaria),  21 
alcernata  (Semiothisa),  15,  21 
amataria  (Timandra),  41 
ambigualis  (Scoparia),  62,  119 
ambiguella  (Conchylis),  43 
amicta  (Phyciodes),  102 
andrenseformis  (Sesia),  5,  286 
anglicella  (Ornix).  23 
angularia  (Cleora),  288 
angustea  (Scoparia),  15,  68 
*angustifaseia  (Siderone),  174 
annulata  (Zonosoma),  22 
anomala  (Stilbia),  201,  239 
antiacus  (Lycasna),  156 
antillena  (Catagramma),  172 
antiopa    (Euvanessa),    18,    90,   99,   155, 

211,  228,  235,  258,  281,  283,  288 
antiqua  (Orgyia),  39,  209 
apiciaria  (Epione),  253 
apiforrnis  (Trochilium),  39 
apollo  (Parnassius),  89,  192,  212,  213 
aprilina  (Agriopis),  45 
*aquila  (Phyciodes),  162 
aquilinearia  (Sarcinodes),  102 


aragonensis  (Agriades),  45 

aramis  (Cymothoe),  173 

arcania  (Ccenonymplia),  90,  192 

arena  (Agriades).  45 

arcuana  (R.),  275 

arcuata  (Lycama),  21 

ardys  (Phyciodes),  162 

arenialis  (Rhynchina),  31 

areta  (Aphantopus),  46 

arethusa  (Hipparchia),  186 

argentula  (Bankia),  40 

argiades  (Everes),  96 

argiolus  (Celastrina),  14,  19,  144,   165', 

192,  216,  227,  241 
argiolus  (Cyaniris),  141,  142,  236,  237, 

254 
argus  (Plebeius),  189 
arion  (Lycsna),  288 
aristolochia?  (Papilio),  215 
armigera  (Chloridea),  179 
armigera  (Heliothis),  179 
armoricanus  (Syriclithns),  14,  96 
artemis  (Meiitaea),  99 
asella  (Heterogena),  15 
asliworthii  (Agrotis),  182 
ashworthi  (Episilia),  182 
aspidiscana  (C),  274 
astarte  (Catagramma),  172 
astrarche  (Lycaena),  13,  42,  254,  286 
atalanta  (Pyameis),  13,  19,  90,  144,  155, 

186,  191,  192,  236,  259,  287 
athaha  (Melita;a),  90,  162 
atomalis  (Scoparia),  277 
atomaria  (Ematurga).  42,  215 
atrana  (Peronea),  272 
atropos  (Acherontia),  17,  32,  67,  258,  284 
atropos  (Manduca),  192,  258,  285 
atropos  (ilelanargia),  127,  157 
augur  (Agrotis),  181 
aurago  (Xanthia),  40 
aurata  (Pyrausta),  190 
aurinia  (Melitasa).  12,  189,  228,254 
autumnaria  (Ennomos),  48,  288 
avellanella  (Ornix),  23 
aversata  (Acidalia),  41 
aversata  (Ptychopoda),  252 
avis  (Callophrys),  45,  167 
baja  (Agrotis),  180 
baliodactyla  (A.),  276 
barbalis  (Pechipogon),  252,  275 
*basaiis  (Drymonia),  28 
basilinea  (Apamea),  39 
basistrigalis  (Scoi^aria),  08,  277 
batis  (Tiiyatira),  16,  251 
belisaria  (Vanessa),  280 
bellargus  (Agriades),  22,  90,   115,   189, 

234,  237,  275,  286 
bellargus  (Lycsena),  22 
bentleyana  (Peronea),  273 
bertrami  (Platyptilia),  58,  190 
betulffi  (Salebria),190 
betulaj  (Thecla),  13 
betulffi  (Zephyrus),  13,  255 
betularia  (Pachys),  199 
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betulina  (Proutia).  18 

bicolorana  (Hylophila),  52,  236 

bicolorata(IVIelanthia),  42,  252 

bicoloria  (Lencodonta).  288 

bicruris  (Polia),  185 

bicuspis  (Dicranura),  20 

bidentata  (Odontopera),  47 

bifasciana  (Eucosma),  15 

bilineata  (Camptogramma),  201,  262 

bimaculata  (Bapta),  41 

bimaculosa  (Aplecta),  49 

•bipunctella  (Culladia),  148 

biseliella  (Tinea),  47 

bisetata  (Acidalia),  41 

bistortata  (Tephrosia),  118 

bistriga  (Cryptoblabes),  190,  275 

bistrigella  (Cryptoblabes),  42 

blomeri  (Asthena),  22 

blomfildia  (Smyrna),  262 

bcBticus  (Lampides),  10,  18,  32,  66,  67 

brachydactylus  (P.),  276 

branderiana  (Eucosma),  190 

brassicEe  (Barathra),  183 

brassicae  (Mamestra),  32,  183 

brassicse  (Pieris),   64,   66,  90,  144,  189, 

228,  241 
briseis  (Hipparcliia),  12,  90.  186 
brumata  (Cheimatobia),  41,  42,  67 
brunnea  (Agrotis),  181 
buoliana  (Evetria),  15 
buoliana  (Retiiiiai,  23 
butleri  (Nudaurealia),  118 
Cffica  (Ai:)hantopus),  46 
cferulea  (Lycfena),  14 
Cferulea  (Polyommatus),  45 
casruleoeephala  (Diloba),  251 
Cffisia  (Sideridis),  206 
csesiella  (Swammerdamia),  47 
cagnagellus  (Hyponomeuta),  262 
caia  (Arctia),  39,  144 
c-album  (Polygonia),  22,  23,  45,  59,  90, 

166,  189,  216,  230,  237,  240,  255,  275, 

280,  281,  283,  285 
California  (Ccenonympha),  156 
callunaria  (Eupithecia),  21 
calthella  (Micropteryx),  15 
cambrica  (Venusia),  94 
Camilla  (Limenitis),  89,  213 
candelarum  (Agrotis),  182 
candidata  (Asthena),  40 
capsincola  (Dianthcscia),  185 
capsincola  (Harmodia),  185 
capsophila  (Dianthcecia),  185 
capucina  (Peronea),  270 
cardamines  (Euchloe),  12,  90,  189,  192, 

207,  228,  253 
cardui  (Pyrameis),  10,  31,  32,  68,  155, 

189,  191,  209,  211,  255,  287,  288 
carpini  (Saturnia),  22,  164 
carpophaga  (Dianthcecia),  185 
"carrera  (Phyciodes),  162 
carthami  (Syrichthus),  14 
cassiope  (Erebia),  7 
casta  (Funiea),  192,  215 


castanea  (Agrotis),  180 
castigata  (Eupithecia  i,  252 
'catena  (Spectrotrota),  127 
cautella  (Ephestia),  10 
caveila  (LithocoUetis),  15 
celerio  (Hippotion),  288 
cembra;  (Scoparia),  60 
centonalis  (Nola),  39 
*centralis  (Orthaga),  129 
cespitalis  (JPyrausta),  60 
cespitis  (Luperina),  185 
cespitis  (Tholera),  185 
chantana  (Peronea),  273 
chaonia  (Drymonia),  239 
chi  (Polia),  285 
chionalis  (Orthaga),  129 
Christy i  (Oporabia),  63 
chrysantheana  (Cnephasia),  23,  278 
chrysantherai  (Zygffina),  45 
chrysippus  (Danais),  10.  31,  69 
chrysitis  (Plusia),  196,  208,  252 
chrysonuchellus  (Crambus),  61 
chrysozoma  (Hecatera),  184 
ciliella  (E.),  274 
cinctaria  (Boarmia).  14 
cinerana  (Grapholitha),  47 
cinerea  (Agrotis),  275;   (Exoa).  179 
cinnamomeana  (Tortrix),  276 
circe  (Satyrus).  93 
clathrata  (Strenia),  41 
Claudia  (Agrias),  166,  172 
cleanthe  (Melanargia),  157,  159 
clitus  (Thanaos).  156 
Cleopatra  (Gonepteryx),  3,  122 
clotho  (Melanargia),  127,  157 
cnicana  (Conchylis),  43 
c-nigrum  (Agrotis),  180 
cochylioides  (Eublemma),  31 
coelestis  (Agriades),  48;  (Papilio),  168 
ccenia  (Junonia),  156 
ccenosa  (Lffilia),  288 
comes  (xV.grotis).  180 ; 
comma  (Augiades),  90 
comma  (Cirphis),  206 
comma  (Leucania),  206,  251,  287 
communana  (Sciaphila),  274 
compositella  (Stigmonota),  62 
compta  (Diantha-cia),  185,  251,  253 
*confusa  (Orthaga),  128 
confusalis  (Nola),  251 
coniferana  (Laspeyresia),  15 
eonigera  (Chabuata),  205 
conjugella  (Argyresthla),  47 
*conjunctaii3  (Aulacodes),  176 
consimiliana  (Peronea),  273 
consonaria  (Tephrosia),  15,  19,  20,  40 
consortaria  (Boarmia),  20,  253 
conspersa  (Polia),  185 
conspicillaris  (Xylomania),  205 
contaminana  (Acalla),  16 ;  (Teras 
contigua  (Polia),  183 
continuata  (Xanthorhoe),  47 
convolvuli  (Sphinx),  22,  230,  231 
260,  283,  284,  285 


(Triphaana),  180 
255 


248 


235, 
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eoriacella  (Oligochroa),  31 

coronata  (Eupithecia),  48 

Corsica  (Plebeius),  264 

*cortes  (Phyciodes),  161 

corticea  (Agrotis),  251 ;  (Euxoa),  179 

corticella  (Tinea),  279 

corydon  (Agriades),  14,  46,  90,  94,  98, 

115,  143,  166,  209,  229,  236,  254,  262, 

275,  281,  286,  288 
coryli  (Demas),  251 
coryli  (LithocoUetis),  197,  198 
cosmodactyla  (A.),  277 
costalis  (Pyralis),  60 
*costimacula  (Hypenorhyncbus),  56 
*costimacula  (Pyralis),  175 
crabroniformis  (Spha;cia),  187 
crabronifonnis  (Trochilinm),  5  • 

craccae  (Toxocampa),  201 
crataegaua  (Tortrix),  15 
cratfegella  (Scoparia),  47,  68 
crataegi  (Aporia),  24,  90,  189 
erepuscularia  (Tephrosia),  24,  118 
cribrella  (Myelois),  190 
cristalana  (Peronea),  219 
eristana  (Acalla),  16 
cristana   (Peronea),  45,  217,   245,  267, 

268 
croccalis  (Ebulea),  61 
croceipicta  (Hypenodes),  28 
cruda  (Monima),  205 
cucubali  (Polia),  185 
eucullatella  (Nola),  52,  195,  251 
culiciformis  (Sesia),  5 
cursoria  (Euoxa),  179 
curtisellus  (Prays),  47 
curtula  (Pygaera),  15,  39 
*curvilinea  (Paracolax),  27 
curvistrigana  (Conchy lis),  278 
curvistrigana  (Eupoecilia),  62 
cyanea  (Polygrapha),  20,  45 
cydippe  fArgynnis),  216,  262 
cyllarus  (Nomiades),  14 
cynipiformis  (Sesia),  6,  188 
dahli  (Agrotis).  181 
daplidice  (Pontia),  98,  189,  288 
dardanus  (Papilio),  69 
davus  (Ccenonympha),  99 
decolorana  (Catoptria),  119 
flefoliaria  (Hybernia),  41.  94,  117 
degenerata  (Melanippe),  47 
deione  (Melitaja),  90 
'deleta  (Ptychopoda),  57 
delila  (Colanis),  161 
delphini  (Chariclea),  179 
demoleus  (Papilio),  238 
dentina  (Polia),  184 
deplana  (Lithosia),  197 
depuncta  (Agrotis),  180 
derasa  (Habrosyne),  59,  251 
desfontainiana  (Peronea),  273 
designata  (Coremia),  252 
dholaria  (Xandrames),  102 
dia  (Brenthis),  288 
dictynna  (Melitsea),  99 


didyma  (Melitasa),  90 

dilucidana  (Conchylis),  23,  51 

dilutana  (Oporabia),  60 

dirnidiana  (P.),  274 

dimidiata  (Acidalia),  41 

diminutana  (Ancylis),  43 

diniensis  (Leptidia),99 

dipsacea  (Chloridea),  178 

dipsaeea  (Heliothis),  96,  179,  208 

dispar  (Chrysophanus),  12,  45,  92,  97, 

288 
dispunctella  (Elachista),  15 
dissimilis  (Hadena).  184 
distinctalis  (Parthenodes),  176 
ditrapezium  (Agrotis),  180 
*diversa  (Sypna),  25 
doda  (Anepa),  53 
dodecella  (Gelechia),  15 
dolobraria  (Eurymene),  21,  22,  258,  275 
*dominicana  (Colsenis),  161 
dorilis  (Chrysophanus),  12,  90,  91 
dromedarius  (Notodonta),  22 
*dubia  (Stericta),  128 
dubitalis  (Scoparia),  60 
dubitana  (Eupipcilia),  23 
duponeheli  (Leplidia),  90,  91 
dysodea  (Polia),  184 
edusa  (Colias),  10,  90, 189, 191, 192,  209, 

210,  211,  232,  233,  234,  235,  253,  255, 

259,  260,  281,  282,  287,  288 
elfertalis(Agrotera),  176 
egeria  (Pararge),  13,  18,  20,  90,  95,  166, 

189,  228,  262, 286 
egerides  (Pararge),  13,  IS,  20,  228,  286 
electa  (Catocala),  240 
elinguaria  (Crocallis),  199 
elongella  (Gracilaria),  15 
elpenor  (Chferocampa),  208,  279 
elutella  (Ephestia).  120,  277 
emarginata  (Ania),  252 
ephemerasformis  (Thyridopteryx),  143 
eijhiphron  (Erebia),  7 
epimethea  (Imbrasta),  118 
erectaria  (Lygris),  55 
ericetana  (Olethreutes).  276 
eris  (Argynnis),  207 
erlaces  (Papilio),  215 
erysimi  (LeiDtidia),  90 
escheri  (Agriades),  90 
eugenia  (Morpho),  214 
*eunice  (Pyrameis),  171 
eupheniJides  (Euchloe),  90 
euphorbiana  (E.),  274 
euphrosyne  (Argynnis), 47 
euphrosyne  (Brenthis),  12,  47,  189,  228, 

254,  286,  288 
eurymedon  (Papilio),  155 
eurytheme  (Colias),  155 
evias  (Erebia),  90 
*excelsior  (CymothoiJ),  173 
exclamationis  (Euxoa),  179 
exigua  (Caradrina),  288 
extimalis  (Orobena),  61 
fagi  (Stauropus),  15,  191,  192,  237 
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falcataria  (Drepana),  3!^> 

falsellus  (Crambus),  277 

farinalis  (Pyralis),  60 

fasciana  (Erastria),  48 

*faseiata  (Dunira),  145 

fasciata  ('^pilosoma),  47 

feisthamelii  (Papilis),  90.  121 

fenestratella  (Monopis),  278 

ferchaultella  (L.),  276 

ferrugana  (Parmesia',  51,  197,  198 

fenuginella  (Tinea),  2b 

festaliella  (Chrysoehoris),  47 

festiva  (Episilia),  181 

festuca  (Plusia),  16,  208 

filipendulffi  (Zygsena).  39,  45,  118 

fimbria  (Triphasna),  43,  201 

finitimella  (Ornix),  23 

firmata  (Thera),  239 

fissipuncta  (Dyschorista),  252 

tiammatra  (Agrotis),  180 

Haiiimea  (Meliana),  206 

tiammea  (Trigonophora),  93 

Hammeana  (Peronea),  272 

flava  (Adopaa),  262 

flaviciliana  (Eupcecilia).  32,  275 

fiavicincta  (Polia),  40 

•flaviguttellus  (Crambus),  148 

liavostriana  (Peronea),  2ti9 

tlexana  (S.),  276 

llexula  (Aventia),  15 

liexula  (Laspeyria),  197 

floral  is  (Noctuelia),  11 

fluctuata  (Xanthorhoo),  47 

tiuctuosa  (Cymatophora),  275 

fontis  (Bomolocha),  21 

forestall  (Ehopalocampa),  20 

forlicellus  (Sehoenobiiis),  190 

formiciforrais  (Sesia).  6,  187 

fraxini  (Catocalai,  2S8 

frequentella  (Scoparia),  18  ^ 

fritillum  (Syrichthus),  14 

frulichiella  (Lithocolletes),  47 

fuciforinis  (Hemaris),  14,  43 

fuligana  (Eucosmia),  14 

fuiiginaria  (Boletobia),  40  ;  (Paraseotia), 

191 
fuliginosa  (Spilosoma),  22,  39 
fulvimitrella  (Tinea),  15 
fulvovittana  (Peronea),  273 
furcula  (Cerura).  17 
furfurana  (B.),  276 
fusca  (Salebria),  190 
galatea   (Melanargia),    13,   90,  94,  122, 

157,  158,  189,  254,  2S(; 
galii  (Deilephila),  208 
gallieolana(Pammenej.  43,  274 
gamma  (Plusia),  106,  208 
gemina  (Apamea),  251 
genistfB  (Melanchra),  183  ;  (Polia),  183 
genitalana  (Cnephasia),  23 
germarana  (Pammene),  43 
geryon  (Adscita),  28n  ;  (Ino),  275 
gibbosella  (Psoricoptera),  15 
gilvaria  (Aspilates),  190 


gilvago  (Xanthia),  16 

glabraria  (Cleora),  239 

glabratella  (Blastotere),  47,  64,  114,  119 

glareosa  (Agrotis),  180 

glauca  (Polia),  184 

globulariie  (Ino),  275 

glyphica  (Euclidia),  40 

gothica  (Monima),  205 

gracilis  (Monimai,  206 

gracilis  (Taniocampa),  288 

graminis  (Cerapteryx),  206 

grandipennis  (.-cythris),  15 

granella  (Tinea),  278 

grisealis  (Zanclognatha).  40 

griseola  (Lithosia),  251 

grisescens  (Stauropus),  29 

grossulariata  (Abraxas),  21,  198 

*h£enschi  (Dynamine),  171 

hamellus  (Crambus),  15 

*hampsoni  (Sypna),  26 

harmodius  (Papilio),  215 

hastata  (ilelanippe),  21,  47,  275 

hastata  (Eulype),  94 

hectus  (Hepialus),  39 

heliee  (Colias),  234,  259,  282,  283,  288 

herilla  (Microgone),  118 

hero  (Ccenonympha),  99 

Hestia,  142 

hexadactyla  (Orneodes),  256 

hippocastanaria  (Pachycnemia),  239 

hippotlioe  (Chrysophanus),  12,  97 
hispidaria  (Apocheima),  253 
horridella  (Cerostomaj,  15 
humidicola  (Cirphis),  37 
humuli  (Hepialus),  253 
huntera  (Pyrameis),  155 
hutchinsoni  (Polygonia),  189,  275 
hyale  (Colias),  12,   189,  228,  232,  233, 

259.  282 
hyperanthus  (Aphantopus).  46,  90,  209 
hyperborea  (Episiia),  181 
hyperia  (Chlosyne),  163 
ianira  (Epinephele),  209 
ianthe  (Phyciode-),  161 
ianthina  (Triphsna),  182 
iapygia  (Melanargia),  157 
icarinus  (l.ycjena),  14 
icarinus  (Polyommatusi,  21 
icarus  (Lycffina),  13,  22 
icarus  (Polyommatus),  46,  90,  166,  209, 

286,  288 
*igniflua  (Eugrapta),  145 
ilia  (Apatura),  98 
ilicifolia  (Epicnaptera),  288 
ilicis  (Thecla),  98 
immaculata  (Picris),  243 
immanata  (Cidaria),  42 
impluviata  (Hydromena),  252 
incanana  (Cnephasia),  99 
incerta  (Monima),  205 
indigata  (Eupithecia),  14,  21 
*indistincta  (Anachrostis),  53 
ino  (Brenthis),  99 
*iDobtrusa  (Hypenorhjnchus),  55 
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inquinatellus  (Crambns),  61 

insulaiia  (Earias),  10 

interjecta  (Triphoena),  16,  183,  239 

*interuptalis  (Ambia),  175 

io  (Vanessa).  13,  '22,  68,  90,  118,  189, 
192,  208,  209.  215,  237,  253,  239,  262, 
28(; 

iota  (Plusia),  208 

iphigenia  (Hypena),  173 

ipliis  (Coenonympha),  192 

iris  (Apaturai',  22,  98,  208,  239,  288 

irregularis  (Dianthrecia),  185  (Epia),  185 

irriguata  (Kupitliecia),  J4,  199 

*irrorata  (Anepa),  53 

irrorella  (Setina),  215 

*irriibescens  (Chlosyne),  153 

jacobaBc'e  (Euchelia),  39 

jacobffiaj  (Hipocrita),  46 

janira  (Epinephele),  13.  22,  90 

jansoniana  (Peronea),  272 

janthina  (Triphsna),  182 

•japonica  (Tarsolepis),  29 

jarbas  (Limnas),  262 

jasius  (Charaxes),  67 

joiceyi  (Ornithoptera),  20 

jubata  (Cleora),  14 

julia  (Cola?nis),  161 

jurtina  (Epinephele),  45,  288 

*kanshireiensis  (Psalis),  146 

*karapinensis  (Eupithecia),  56 

*kayei  (Catagramma),  172 

kirbyi  (Sypna),  26 

lachesis  (Melanargia).  90,  122,  123,  159 

1-album  (Cirphis),  206 

lactearia  (lodis).  252 

lanceolata  (Aphantopus),  46 

lane^tris  (Eriogaster),  117,  188,  251 

lariciana  (H.),  276 

lariciata  (Eupithecia),  19,  46 

lathonia  (Issoria),  99,  189,  288 

latifasciana  (A.),  277 

leporina  (Acronycta),  15,  239 

lepsha  (Myealesis),  262 

leucographa  (3Iythimna),  182 

leueophffia  (Pachetra),  18") 

Leucothyris,  45 

levana  (Arafschnia),  13,  99 

lewenhoekella  (P.),  274 

libatris  (Gonoptera),  40,  60.  228 

libatrix  (Scoliopteryx),  209.  252 

licarsicalis  (Pachyzancla).  10,  32 

ligustri  (Acronycta),  251 

ligustri  (Sphinx),  64,  187,  237,  284 

limbaria  (Xanthorhoe),  47 

linea  (Adopma),  90 

lineola  (Adopjea),  14.  229,  262 

lineola  (Eudorea),  68 

literana  (Acalla).  277 

lithargyria  (Sideridis),  206 

Lithocolletis,  119 

litura  (Prodenia),  10 

liturata  (Macaria),  21 

livornica  (Phryxus).  288 

lonicerse  (Zygajna),  118 


lorquini  (Limenitis),  156 

lotteri  (Iphiclides),  92 

lucasi  (Melanargia).  123,  158 

lucatella  (Aphaucula),  15 

lucina  (Nemeobius),  21,  254,  286 

luctuosa  (Acontia),  17,  40 

lunaria  (Selenia),  46 

lunigera  (Agrotis),  179 

luuosa  (Anchocelis),  16 

lupulina  (Hepialus),  39 

lurideola  (Lithnsia),  251 

luteago  (Dianth(i'cia),  183 

luteolata  (Opisthograptis),  253 

luteolata  (Kumia),  40 

hitulenta  (Epunda),  16 

*luzonensis  (Niphonissa),  101 

*luzonensis  (Sarcinodes),  102 

lycidas  (Plebeius),  264 

lychophron  (Papilio),  20,  45 

lysimou  (Zizera),  10 

maccana  (Peronea),  61 

maehaon    (Papilio),   12,   189,  209,  228, 

231,  238,  281 
macularia  (Venilia).  288 
maculata  (Arichanna).  101 
masra  (Pararge),  90 
maimuna  (Catagramma),  172 
malvffi  (Hesperia),  189,  254 
malvffi  (Syrielithus),  14 
malvella  (Gelechia),  190 
*mamorensis  (Panacea),  173 
manniana  (Euposcilia),  119,  275 
margaritosa  (Lycophota),  182 
marginaria  (Hybernia),  41,  253 
*marginata  (Aiiaehrostis),  26 
marginata  (Arichanna),  55 
marginata  (Lomaspilis),  41 
masoniana  (Peronea),  269 
mathias  (Chapra),  10,  32 
maturna  (Melit*a),  99 
*mediifascia  (Hypenagonia),  145 
*mediifasc!a  (Trachea),  25 
*mediopallens  (Oglassa),  27 
medou  (Aricia),  20,  90,  209 
medusa  (Erebia),  99 
iiiegacephala  (Acronycta),  39,  45,  118 
megsera  (Euchloron),  94 
megffira  (Pararge),  90,  189,  254,  262,  286 
melane  (Atrytone).  156 
melanella  (Solenobia),  22 
melanopa  (Anarta),  183 
melanotoxa  (Agriades),  45 
meliloti  (Zygseua),  15,  24 
melinus  (Thecla),  156 
melpomene  (Hehconius),  20,  45 
mendica  (Spiiosoma),  47 
menthastri  (Spilosoma),  39 
mercunana  (Steganoptycha),  43 
merlana  (Peronea),  272 
mesomella  (Lithosia),  39 
metra  (Pieris),  241 
*mexicana  (Hypna),  173 
mi  (Euclidia),  194 
miegii  (Iphiclides),  91 
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mincki  (Epinephele),  45 

minima  (Zizera),  14 

minimus  (Cupido),  186,  207,  2U9,  215, 

229,  262,  286 
minoiata  (Craspedia  ,  11 
mirabilis  (Cainegia),  118 
mceschleri  (Tegostoma),  31 
•molybdina  (Argynnis),  207,  230 
monacha  (Psilura),  39 
moneta  (Plusia),  47,  141,  153,  164,  187, 

208 
monoglyplia  (Xylophasia),  39 
montanata  (Xanthorhoe),  47,  201 
*moorei  (Bocula),  26 
morena  (Pliyciodes),  163 
mori  (Bombyx),  154 
munda  (Monima).  205 
murana  (Eudorea),  68 
murinata  (Minoa),  22,  274 
muscerda  (Pelosia),  251 
myrinna  (Pyrameis),  171 
myrtillaua  (Ancylis),  43 
myrtilli  (Anarta),  183 
napseffi  (Pieris),  89 
napi  (Pieris),   8,  60,  89,  90,   189,   192, 

2-28,  241 
nebulosa   (Aplecta),   49,    70,    184,  251 ; 

(Polia),  184 
*nebulosa  (Pagyda),  177 
Nectaria,  142 
neophron  (Abisara),  262 
nerii  (Daplmis),  113,  236 
nervosa  (Depressaria),  52 
neustria  (Malacosoma),  39 
nicotia  (Mycalesis),  262 
nigra  (Gelechia),  47,  190 
nigrana  (Peronea),  219,  246,  267,  269 
nigricans  (Euxoa),  179 
nigricostana  (Olethreutes),  278 
nigrocristaua  (Peronea),  269,  272 
nigrofulvata  (Macaria),  21 
*nigrolinearia  (Arichanna),  101 
*nigrospara  (Ectropis),  54 
nigrosparsata  (Abraxas),  46 
nigrosubvittana  (Peronea),  271,  272 
niobe  (Argynnis),  46 
nivea  (Pcecilia),  47 
niveus  (Acentropus),  190,  211 
noctuella  (Nomophila),  10 
nostrodamus  (Gegenes),  10,  32 
notata  (Macaria),  21,  275 
*uotus  (Phyciodes),  163 
*o-album  (Polygonia),  230 
obelisca  (Euxoa),  179 
obeliscata  (Thera),  199 
oberthuri  (Lycjena),  45 
obliquaria  (Niplionessa),  101 
*obliquii'ascia  (Hypenagonia),  28 
obliterata  (Enpiihecia),  22,  41 
*obliterata  (Stauropus),  29 
oblongana  (Eucosma),  15 
obscura  (Agrotis),  181 
obsitalis  (Hypena),  44,  96,  116,  256 
obsoleta  (Agriades),  46 


obsoleta  (Aricia),  20 

obsoletella  (Gelechia),  245 

occidentalis  (Pieris),  155 

occulta  (Lycophotia),  182 

ocellaris  (Xanthia),  16 

ocellata  (M.),  22 

ocellatus  (Smerinthus),  20,  285 

ochracea  (Gorlyna),  262 

ochrearia  (Aspilates),  194 

octogesima  (Palimpsestis),  251 

octomaculana  (Sciaphila),  62 

oleracea  (Polia),  184,  285 

olivacea  (Trachea),  25 

*olivescens  (Arichanna),  54 

opima  (Monima),  20fi 

oppressana  (H.j,  276 

oppressana  (Pcedisca),  62 

orbitulus  (Lycsua),  45 

orbona  (Agrotis),  180  ;  (Triphaena),  201 

*ornata  (Agrotera),  176 

ornithopus  (Xylina),  23 

ostrinalis  (Pyrausta),  60 

*otregiata  (Cidaria),  74 

oxyacanthaj  (Miselia),  199,  201 

palsmon  (Carterocephalus),  288 

paleacea  (Cosmia),  48 

palealis  (Spilodes),  61 

palleago  (Xanthia),  16 

pallens  (Bocula),  26 

palliatella  (Coleophora),  192,  215 

pallida  (Colias),  234,  282 

pallida  (Scoparia),  18,  44,  68 

pallifrontana  (Stigmonota),  276 

pamphilus  (Coenonympha),  8,  13,  45,  46, 

209,227 
paudalis  (B.).274 

paphia  (Argynnis),  12  22,  215,  239,  254 
paphia  (Dryas),  90,  189 
*parallela  (Sterrha),  55 
parthenias  (Brephos),  142,  165 
partheuie  (Melitma),  13,  90 
parvidactylus  (0.),  274 
pascuana  (Sciaphila),  47 
pasiphae  (Epinephele),  90 
passulella  (Ephestia),  120 
pavonia  (Saturnia),  39,  46,  47 
pedaria  (Phigalia),  253 
pedella  (Stathmopoda),  15,  190 
peltigera  (Chloridea),  179 
pendularia  (Ephyraj,  21,40 
pentadactyla  (Aciptilia),  227 
l^eregrina  (Polia),  183 
perlellus  (Crambus),  227 
persicariaj  (Polia),  184 
phfedusa  (Lobobunea),  118 
phseoluca  (Eudorea),  68 
jDhanias  (Papilio),  20 
philoxenus  (CoBnonympha),  8 
phlieas  (Chrysophanus),  13,  90,  189,  209, 

229,  255 
pickettaria  (Angerona),  46 
pictaria  (Aleucis),  250 
pilleriana  (Sparganothis),  15 
pinastri  (Sphinx),  258 
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]iinellus  (Crambus),  47 

pinguinella  (Aglossa),  60 

pinguis  (Euzophera),  190 

piniaria  (Bupalus),  21,  164,  190 

piniperda  (PaDolis),  206,  239 

pinivorana  (Evetria),  15 

pisi  (Mamestra),  201 ;  (Polia),  184 

plantaginis  (Parasemia),  9,  286 

platyptera  (Calophasia),  288 

plecta  (Agrotis),  180 

ulexippus  (Anosia),  21,  192  ;   (Danais), 

155 
plumbana  (D.),  274 
*plumbosa  (Aplectal,  49,  70 
podalirius  (Iphidides),  90,  121,  189 
politana  (Tortrix),  14 
polychloros  (Eugonia),  90,  142, 143, 189, 

228,  239,  262 
polytes  (Papilio),  19,  215 
popularis  (Tholera),  185 
populeti  (Monima),  205 
populi  (Amorpha),  20,  46,  262 
populi  (Liminitis),  98 
populi  (Pcecilocanipa),  60 
populi  (Smerinthus),  39,  285 
porcelliis  (Metopsilus),  208,  285 
liorphyrea  (Lycophota).  182 
postcbantana  (Peronea),  269 
*postfusca  (Euproctis),  146 
posticana  (Retinia),  47 
*postmarginata  (Xandranies),  101 
potatoria  (Cosmotriche),  45,  251 
prtecox  (Lycopbotia),  182 
prasina  (Euoris),  182,  251 
priamus  (Papilio),  168 
primularis  (Ipbiclides),  92 
primulse  (Noctua),  181.  251 
procida  (Melanargia),  123,  159 
procilla  (Panacea),  173 
profanana  (Peronea),  269,  272 
promissa  (Catocala),  239 
pronuba  (Agrotis),  180,  201 
pronubana  (Tortrix),  68,  257,  279,  280 
prosapiaria  (Ellopia).  14,  60 
proxantbovittana  (Peronea),  270 
pruinata  (Pseudoterpna),  15,  22,  40,  195 
prunaria  (Angerona),  22,  46,  253 
"pryeri  (Antarchaea),  27 
pseudargiolus  (Lycsena),  156 
pseudoduponcbeli  (Leptidia),  91 
psi  (Acronycta),  39 
Psycbidae,  119 

pulcbella  (Deiopeia),  32,  46,  288 
pulcbrina  (Plusia),  208 
pulla  (Epicbnopteryx),  47 
*pulverata  (Diatraa),  147 
pulverosella  (Trifureula),  47 
punctana  (Peronea),  273 
punctaria  (Epbyra),  199 
puneticostana  (Pammene),  43 
punctidaetyla  (A.),  277 
purdeyi  (Pibyacionia),  141,  143 
purpuralis  (Pyrausta),  60 
purpurella  (Micropteryx),  47 


pusillata  (Eupithecia),  14 

puta  (Agrotis),  10,  179 

putrescens  (Cirpbis),  206 

putris  (Agrotis),  181 

pygmaana  (Steganoplycba),  42 

pyraliata  (Cidaria),  252 

pyramidea  (Ampbipyra),  14 

pyrenaica  (Lycfena),  45 

pyrenaicus  (Parnassius),  189 

quadrimaeularia  (Venilia),  288 

quadripuncta  (Symmoea),  190 

quadripunctaria  (Callimorpba), 234 

quercus  (Bitbys),  45 

quercus  (Lasiocampa),  8,  22,  39,  45 

quercus  (Zepbyrus),  28,  254 

quinqueguttella  (Litbocolletis),  15 

'quirma  (Catagramma),  172 

radius  (Euxoa).  179 

rapffi  (Pieris),  10,  60,  90,  144,  189,  191, 
192,  207,  228,  241 

ravida  (Agrotis).  181 

reetangulata  (Eupitbecia),  42 

remicauda  (Tarsolepis),  29 

resinea  (Eudorea),  68 

reticulata  (Hadena),  185 

retusa  (Plastenis),  16 

revayana  (Sarrotbripa),  239 

rbamni  (Gonepteryx),  12,  142,  189, 

207 

rboaiboidea  (Agrotis),  181 
ripsB  (Lycopbotia),  182 

rivata  (Melanippe),  42,  47 

roborana  (Notocelia),  278 

roboraria  (Boarmia),  15,  191 

roboris  (Lffisopis),  90 

robsoni  (Aplecta),  49,  70 

romulus  (Papilio j,  215 

'roseata(Raparna),  27 

rostrabs  (Hypena),  236,  252 

roystonensis  (Agriades),  46 

ruberata  (Hypsipetes),  42 

rubi  (Agrotis),  181 

rubi  (Callopbrys),167,  189,  253 

rubi    (Macrotbylacia),    22,   58,  59,  118, 

256 
rubiella  (Lampronia),  47 
rubiginata  (Melantbia),  22,  47 
rubiginea  (Orrbodia),  288 
rubiginosana  (P^disca),  21 
rubricollis  (Gnopbria),  235 
rubricosa  (Mytbimna),  182 
rufescens  (Hypna),  173 
*ruficosta  (Endotricba),  175 
ruficostana  (Peronea),  269 
rugosana  (Pbtbeocbroa),  23 
rustica  (Spilosoma),  47 
rusticana  (Tortrix),  43 
rutilus  (Cbrysophanus),  12,  45 
rutulus  (Papilio),  155 
sacraria  (Sterrba),  288 
salicella  (Dasystoma),  47 
salicis  (Leucoma),  39  ;  (Stilpnotia),  39 
sambucaria  (Ourapteryx),  195,252 
sanio  (Diacrisia),  8 
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sao  (Hesperia),  90 

sara  (Anthocharis),  155 

saturnana  (D.),  "274 

satyrata  (Eupithecia),  274 

satyrion  (Coenonympha),  192 

saucia  (Agrotis),  182 

scabrella  (Cerostoma),  15 

scabrosellus  (N.),  275 

scalella  (Gelechia).  47 

schmidtii  (Clnysophanus),  229 

schoenieolella  ((llyphipteryx),  278 

scolopacina  (Xylophasia),  39 

Scoparia,  116 

scoticella  (Ornix),  47 

scutosa  (Heliothis),  179 

segetis  (Euxoa),  179 

sejunctalis  (Aulacodes),  176 

selene  (Avgynnis),  12 

seleiie  (Brenthis),  94.  189,  254 

semele     (Hipparchia),     90,     189,    255 ; 

(Satyr  us),  18 
semialbana  (Tortrix),  276 
semiargus  (Nomiades),  98,  288 
semibrunnea        (Lithophane),        288  ; 

(Xylina),  16 
semifascia  (Gracilaria).  15 
semiobsoleta  (Agriades),  46 
semirufa  (Ephestia),  15 
sernisyngrapha  (Agiiades),  166 
semiustana  (Peronea),  219,  246 
sepiana  (Peronea),  270 
sequella  (Cerostoma),  15,  256,  287 
Serena  (Hecatera),  184;  (Polia),  184 
sericealis  (Piivula),  40 
*sericealis  (Sylepta).  177 
serratilinea  (Leucodrepana),  147 
servilana  (A.),  274 
sexstrigata  (Agrolis),  181 
Sibylla  (Limenitis),   98,   189,   215,    239, 

254 
silaceata  (Eustroma),  46,  63,  74 
similis  (Porthesia),  39,  120,  215,  279 
siinplieiana  (Dichrorampha),  47 
simulans  (Episilia),  181 
sinapis    (Leutidia),  90,    98  ;  (Leptosia), 

94;  (Leucophasia).  189 
sinuana  (S.).  276  ;  (Cnephasia),  99 
sinuata  (Anticlea),  208 
*siiiuata  (Ptychopoda),  57 
sinuimargo  (Culladia),  148 
siterata  (Chloroclysta),  236 
sobrina  (Mythimna),  182 
socia  (Xylina),  14,  16 
sonorensis  (Lycfena),  156 
*sordida  (Luceria),  28 
sororcula  (Lithosia).  14,  250 
spadiceana  (Peronea),  273 
sparsata  (Collix).  191 
sphegiformis  (S.),275 
sponsa  (Catocala),  239 
*squalida  (Hypenodes),  28 
stabilis  (Monima),  205 
stachydalis  (Pionea),  277 
stanneella  (Helizole),  47 


statilinus  (Satyrus),  90 

stellatarum  (Macroglossa),  39,  208,  234, 

236,  260,  279 
striata  (Aricia),  22 
strigata  (Hemithea),  196,  252 
stigmatica  (Noctua),  239 
strigula  (Agrotis),  182,  201 
strigula  (Nola) ,  239,  251 
suasa  (Polia),  184 
subbaumanniana  (A.),  274 
subcapucina  (Peronea).  269 
subfulvovittana  (Peronea),  273 
sublimis  (Boarmia),  53 
subnigrana  (Peronea),  367 
*subochrearia  (Boarmia),  53 
subrosea  (Agrotis),  179 
subroseata  (Ephyra),  21;   (Zonosoma), 

46 
subsequana  (Cydia),  14 
subterminellus  (Crambus),  148 
subunicolorana  (Peronea),  269,  270 
subvittana  (Peronea).  273 
suft'umata  (Lampropteryx),  46,  63,  73 
suffusa  (I'olia),  285 
sulphurea  (Maiva),  140 
sulphurellum  (Coriscium),  15 
suwarovius  (Melanargia),  157 
swederella  (Gracilaria),  198 
sylvanus  (Augiades),  14,  90,  254 
sylvata  (Abraxas),  60 
sylvata  (Asthenia),  21,  22 
sylvella  (Cerostoma),  15 
syngrapha  (Agriadesi,  48,  236,  286 
syracusina  (Melanargia),  157 
tseniata  (Perizonia),  237 
tages  (Nisoniades),  14,  186 
tages  (Thanaos),  90,  165,  189 

*tainanensis  (Ptychopoda),  57 

*taiwana  (Eupithecia),  56 

*taiwana  (Fumea),  147 

*taiwana  (Hypena),  146 

*taiwana  (Lygris),  55 

*taiwanalis  (Parthenodes),  176 

*tehuana  (Anjea),  174 

telicanus  (Tarucus),  122 

temerata  (Bapta),  252 

teneates  (Melanargia),  123 

tenebrata  (Heliacea),  252 

♦terminalis  (Pyrausta),  178 

tessellata  (Hesperia),  156 

testacea  (Luperina),  39 

tetradactyla  (A.),  276 

teucrii  (O.),  276 

texana  (Phyciodes),  161 

thalassina  (Polia),  183,  251 

thauma  (Euryphoedra),  173 

thaumas  (Adoprea),  14,  254 

theophrastes  (Tarucus),  10 

thersites  (Agriades),  186 

thetis  (Agriades),  46,  48,  143,  144,  167 

thompsoni  (Aplecta),  49 

thymiaria  (Hemithea),  196 

tiliffi  (Dilina).  164,  187  ;  (Mimas),  46 

tincta  (Polia),  184 
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tiphon  (Ccenonympha),  8,  99 

titea  (Melanargia),  123 

tiihonus   (Epinepele),    13,   46,  90,   189, 

200 
tityus  (Hemaris),  14 
tonsalis  (Crambus),  148 
trabealis  (Agrophila).  40 
transversa  (Raparna).  27 
trapezina  (Cosmia),  216,  252 
triangulum  (Agrotis),  180 
trifolii  (Scotogramma),  183 
trifolii  (Zygffiua),  45  118 
trigrammica  (Grainmesia),  '2')2 
trimacula  (Drymonia),  29 
tringipennella  (Gracilaria),  18 
'tripartita  (Stericta),  128 
triplasia  (Abrostola),  252 
tritici  (Euxoa),  179 
trochilus  (Chilades).  31 
tropoliana  (Catoptria),  119 
truncicolella  (Eudorea),  48 
trux  (Euxoai,  179 
turca  (Eriopyga),  205 
typica  (Agrotis),  182 
ulmaiia  (O.).  27lj 
ulmella  (Scoparia),  08 
ulotana  (Peronea),  272 
umbrosa  (Noctua),  181 
undecimlineatus  (Iphiclides),  92 
undulanus  (Sarrothripa),  239 
undulata  (i-.ucosma),  21,  22,  252 
unguicella  (Ancylis),  14 
unicolor  (Paracolax),  28 
unicolorana  (Peronea),  270 
unidenlaria  (Coremia),  42 
unimaculella  (Mieropteryx),  47 
unipuncta  (Cirphis),  200 
upupana  (Ancylig),  43.  275 
urticsfe  (Aglais),  189,  191,  207,  215,  253, 

259 


21 


.urticffi  (Vanessa),  13,  22 
urvilleana  (Papilio),  108 
valezina  (Dryas),  239,  254 
vanillai  (Dione),  155 
varians  (Euproctis),  146 
variata  (Thera),  VM> 
vectisana  (E.),  274 
venilia  (Neptis),  262 
venosata  (Eupithecia), 
venustula  (E.),  275 
verhuellella  (P.).  276 
vernaria  (Geometra),  237 
vernetensis  (Satyrus),  89 
verticalis  (S.),  275 
vestigialis  (Euxoa),  179 
vetusta  (Calocampa),  281 
viduaria  (Cleora),  288 
villica  (Arctia),  144 
villiisella  (Pacliythelia),  15 
vinula  (Dicranura),  39 
virgata  (M.),  274 
virgulti  (Limonias),  150 
viridata  (Nemoria),  40 
vitellina  (Sideridis),  200 
wahlbomiana  (•^ciajihila),  47,  63 
w-album  (Chattendenia),  215 
w-album  (Thecla),  22,  98, 189,  215,  254, 

275 
warringtonellus  (Crambus),  01 
whitneyi  (Melittea),  155 
xanthographa  (Agrotis),  181 
xanthovittana  (Peronea),  270 
ypsilon  (Agrotis),  ISO 
*zamora  (Phyciodes),  161 
zancleus  (Iphiclides),  91 
zelieaon  (Papilio),  154 
zephyrella  (l>epressaria),  47 
zephyrus  (Plebeius),  264 
zoe  (Terias),  141 
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Anatoma,  167 

apicipennis  (Mylabris),  30,  31 
appendiculata  (Hcemonia),  23 
astralagi  (Apion),  23 
atratula  (A]>hthona),  65 
bifasciatus  (Anthicus),  69 
biguttata  (Tomoxia),  215 
campestris  (Cicindela),  118 
cervus  (Lucanus),  261 
ciliaris  (Anistoma),  23 
Clerota,  167 

Coelestis  (Euchraa).  214 
coccinatus  (Elater),  19 
coccinea  (Pyrochroa),  215 
chrysomelina  (Epilachna),  30 
Elater,  167 

elongatum  (Nemosoma),  23 
fulva  (Anistoma),  23 
gigas  (Thaumasus),  69 
globosa  (Xystrooera),  10 
hirtus  (Emus),  19 


lugens  (Megapenthes),  19 
lythropterus  (Elater),  215 
marginalis  (Dytiscus),  19,  118,  215 
Meloe,  143,149 
minutus  (Elater),  215 
pieipes  (Otiorhynchus),  110 
polygoni  (Hypera),  110 
pomonse  (Elater),  19 
populnea  (Saperda),  143 
Pseudocalcothea,  167 
quadrimaculatus  (I'romius),  65 
rubicundus  (Lygus),  69 
rufa  (.-Egialis),  23 
sanguineuni  (Apion),  23 
sanguinolentus  (Elater),  19 
savignyi  (Cetonia),  30 
Scarabaeus,  143 

tessalatum  (Xestobium),  143,  168,  214 
variabilis  (Coccinella),  65,  215 
vesicatoria  (Lytta),  188,  210,  211,  235 
vulgaris  (Melolontha),  41 
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aenea  (Callicera),  104 
jEstivalis  (Dixa),  102 
albiceps  (Philonicus),  103 
alhipila  (Chrysogaster),  103 
albostriatus  (Syrphus),  104 
atricapillus  (Machimus),  103 
auricoUis  (Syrphus).  104 
autumnalis  (Tabanus),  103 
avicalaria  (Ornithomyia),  105 
baumhaueri  (Dioctria),  103 
berberina  (Criorr]iiiia|,  104 
bicolor  (Brachyopa),  104 
bimaculata  (Pipiza),  103 
borealis  (Sericomyia),  104 
bvodici  (Rhipidiaj,  141 
bromius  (Tabanus),  103 
caeca  (Braula),  lOo 
csecutiens  (Chiysops),  103 
campestris  (Pipunculns),  (io,  103 
campestris  (Ehingia),  104 
capensis  (Hippobosca),  31 
cautum  (Chrysotoxum),  104 
chalybeata  (Chrysogaster).  103 
chamajlon  (Stratiomyia),  103 
Chrysotoxum,  104 
cinctalis  (Syrphus  i,  104 
cingulatus  (Epitriptus),  103 
curcumdatus  (Anthrax),  103,  257 
citrofasciatum  (Xanthograrama),  104 
clavipes  (Beris),  103 
eompositarum  (Syrphus),  104 
concinna  (Syringomyia),  141 
confusus  (Pipunculus),  103 
Conopida;,  104 

cuprea  (Chrysochlaniys),  104 
crabroniformis  (Asihis),  lO-'i,  2i>S 
crassicornis  (Ha^matopota).  103 
cristatus  (Chrysopikis).  103 
cuprarius  (Sargus).  103 
cyaneiventris  -^Microchrysa),  103 
cyanurus  (Neoitamus),  103 
cylmdrica  (Leptogaster),  103 
cynocephala  (Chilosia),  103 
discolor  (Bombylius),  1(J3 
dispar  (Ascia),  104 
distinguendus  (Therioplectes     103 
elegans  (Orthoneura),  103 
equina  (Hippobosca),  105 
EristaUs,  104 
euchromus  (Syrphus),  104 
faaciata  (Didea),  104 
faseiata  (Stegomyia),  168 
feuestratus  (Anthrax),  103,  257 
festivum  (Chrysotoxum),  258 
tlavicornis  (Microchrysa),  103 
rtavipes  (Conops),  258 
tloccosa  (Criorrhina),  104 
fiorali^  (Ascia),  104 
tlorea  (Myiatropa),  104 
formosa  (Chloromyia).  G4 
fraterna  (Chilosia),  103 
fulvus  (Atylotus),  103,  258 


f areata  (Stratiomys),  103 
furvus  (Eristahs),  104 
gigantea  (Tipula).  201 
granditarsa  (Prophama),  104 
grossa  (Chilosia),  103 
grossa  (Echinomyia),  261 
heringi  (Fipizella),  103 
hirtella  (Chrysogaster),  103 
ibis(Atherix),  103 
illustrata  (Chilosa),  103 
immarginatus  (Platychirus),  104 
impressa  (Chilosia),  103 
iridatus  (Sargus),  103 
iris  (Mintho),  31 
laterarius  (Ischyrosyrphus),  104 
latifasciatus  (Syrphus),  104 
leachii  (Pachygaster),  103 
leucorum  (Leucozona),  104 
linearis  (Dioctria),  103 
lineola  (Leptis).  103 
lugubris  (Pipiza),  103 
iuuuiatus  (Syrphus),  104 
major  (Bombylius),  103 
manicatus  (Platychirus),  1U4 
melallina  (Leogaster),  103 
mellinum  (Melanostoma),  104 
menthastri  (Sphoerophoria),  104 
micans  (Therioplectes),  103 
minor  (Bombylius),  103,  257 
mutabilis  (Microdon),  45,  104 
nigra  (Physocephala),  258 
nigricornis  (Syrphus),  104 
nigrinus  (Nemotelus),  103 
uigriventris  (Leptis i,  103 
nobilis  (Orthoneura),  103 
nobilitata  (Thereva),  103 
noctiluca  (Pipiza),  103 
notatus  (Nemotelus),  103 
oblongata  (Baccha),  104 
obscuripeunis  (Baccha),  104 
ornatum  (Xanthogramma),  104 
pantheriims  (Xeraotelns),  103 
pelatus  (Platychirus),  104 
pipiens  (Syritta),  104 
podagrica  (Ascia),  104 
potamida  (Stratiomys),  103 
proxima  (Chilosia),  103 
pulchella  (Oxycera),  103 
pulehripes  (Chilosia),  108 
quadrata  (Chrysops),  103 
quadrifasciata  (Conops),  258 
relicta  (Chrysops),  103 
rufibarbis  (Eutolmus),  103 
rufipes  (Dioctria),  103 
salicorniffi  (Baldratia),  244 
scalare  (Melanostoma),  104 
scripta  (Sphsrophoria),  104 
scutatus  (Platychirus),  104 
scutellata  (Chilosia),  103 
segnis  (Xylota),  104 
selenitica  (Catabomba),  104 
sepulcralis  (Chrysops),  103,  258 
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signata  (Pipiza),  103 
solstitialis  (Chrysogaster),  103 
solstitialis  (Tabanus),  103 
Sphaerophoria,  lOi 
splendens  (Chrysogaster),  103 
splendida  (Leogaster),  103 
Styringomyia,  141 
sudeticus  (Tabanus),  103 
sylvestris  (Antliriscus) ,  104 
Syrphus,  104 
Tachinidae,  104 
taeniops  (Eristalis).  31 
tentaculata  (Lispe),  10-5 
thomre  (Sciara),  65 
tibialis  (Paragus),  103 
torvus  (Syrphus),  104 


tricinctus  (Syrphus),  104 
trigonus  (Dysmachus),  103 
trilineata  (Oxycera),  103 
triiigaria  (Leptis).  103 
trivittatus  (Helophilus).  104 
vallata  (Beris),  103 
variabilis  (Ghilosia).  103 
venustus  (Syrphus),  104 
versicolor  (Heliophilus),  104 
virens  (Pipizella),  103 
virescens  (Chrysogaster),  103 
vitripennis  (Syrphus).  104 
Volucella,  104 
vulpina  (Chilosia),  103 
xanthopus  (Pipunculus),  103 


Order   XXII.     HYMENOPTEEA. 


Jacstuans  (Xylocopa),  H,  31 
albipennis  (Apanteles).  52 
*alopex  (Audrena),  8ii 
*alutaceus  (Diastephanus),  109 
ambidens  (Tachytes),  31 
anathena  (Lara),  31 
annularis  (Apanteles),  51 
apicalis  (Stigus).  31 
arenaria  (I'erceris).  110 
argentata  (Megachile),  31 
atteiiuata  (Trypoxylon),  30 
bicolor  (Apanteles),  196 
bicolor  (Gonatocerus),  134 
bicolor  (Gonatopus),  224,  226 
*bifasciativentria  (Gonatocerus),  134 
binotata  (Hyperaspis),  120 
biscutata  (Andrena),  86 
bizonatus  (Stigus),  30 
bohemani  (Blastothorix),  36 
*brittaniea  (Embidobia),  152 
callidus  (Apanteles),  198 
campanulsB  (Oligotropus),  86 
capitatus  (Stephanus),  112 
cardui  (Psammochares),  143 
celonicus  (Stephanus),  34 

■  chloroptbalmus  (Onelearus),  154 

■  chloroticus  (Odynerus),  30 
oimbiciformis  (llallota).  20 
cingulatus  (Gonatocerus),  134 
coelestinum  (Hedyehrum),  31 
coliaris  (Dielis),  30,  31 
*comma  (Stephanis),  105 
competi  (Gonatocerus),  134 
congestus  (Apanteles),  154 
*cra3sicauda  (Stephanus),  106 
ctenopus  (Miscopus),  3i> 
cyaneus  (Paururus),  214 
damelicus  (Hemistaphanus),  112 
damelicus  (Stephanus),  260 
deceptor  (Mteorus),  154 
decorus  (Apanteles),  51 

dispar  (Pompilus),  31 
distinctus  (Gonatopus),  224,  226 
distinguendus  (Gonatopus),  224,  225 
Dryininae,  223 


*eburneus  (Parastephanellus),  35 
emarginatus  (AjDanteles),  51,  52 
fasciata  (Andrena),  SO 
ferrugineuui  (Anthidium).  30 
fischeri  (Ccelonites),  30 
*liaviceps  (Diastephanus),  131 
flavicrus  (Pompilus),  31 
*flavifrons  (Diastephanus).  131 
flavus  (Lasius),  224 
foliator  (Nototrachys),  30 
formosa  (Oneilella),  22 
formosus  (Apanteles),  195 
fraturnus  (Apanteles),  193,  194 
*frontilinea  (Diastephanus),  109 
fulvipes  (Apanteles),  200  * 

fulvipes  (Hemiteles),  66 
fuscipennis  (Sphecodes),  85 
*geei  (Bombus),  265 
gigas  (Sirex),  44,  188,  257 
glomeratus  (Apanteles),  66 
Gonatopini,  223 
Gonatopus,  223 
Hemistephanus,  230 
Icaria,  192 

ignitus  (Bombus),  266 
indicus  (Fsenatopus),  36 
infumator  (Zela),  154 
interrupta  (Mutilla),  31 
japonicus  (Sphecodes),  85 
javanicum  (Anthidium),  164 
javensis  (Cyrtogaster),  135 
*javensis  (Parachrysocharis),  135 
*juvencus  (Paururus),  214 
juveucus  (Sirex),  71 
*kulingensis  (Bombus),  266 
•Iffivicollis  (Parastephanellus),  111 
lateralis  (Apanteles),  198 
latissimus  (Bombus),  266 
lautellus  (Apanteles),  194,  197 
Ijunchii  (Gonatopus),  225 
lucifugus  (Apanteles),  194,  197 
lusca  (Bembex),  30 
maculatus  (Camponotus).  31 
maculipennis  (^Iegischys),  130 
*mantidiphagum  (Podagrion),  37 
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iiiarshalli  (Gonatopus),  224,  225 

raarylandensis  (Sympiesis),  37 

raaxillosa  (Eumenes),  9 

Melipona,  31 

mellifica  (Apis),  21 

minutissimum  (Anthidiuni),  164 

minutum  (Trichogramnia),  135 

morilli  (Cosniocomoidea),  36 

natalicus  (Fcenatopus).  110 

natalicus  (Stephanns),  110 

Neostephanus.  130 

noctilio  (Sirex),  41,  71 ;  (Paurnrus),  214 

*notatus  (Paraleptomastrix),  38 

obscurus  (Apanteles)  52 

oldii  (Pangonia),  20 

oratoiius  (Gonatopus),  224,  225 

pachylomerus  (Stephanus),  111 

pallidipes  (Apanteles),  196 

*Parachrysocharis,  135 

parallelus  (Apanteles),  195 

pedestris  (Dicondylus).222;  (Gonatopus), 


224,  225 


111 


pentheri  (Neostephanus) 
Phytodietus,  154 
pilipes  (Anthopora),  143 
pilosus  (Gonatopus),  224 
pini  (Lophyrus),  129 
pinicola  (Apanteles),  194, 196,  199 
platypena3  (Euplectrus),  37 
poecilocnemis  (Amophila),  31 
prajtor  (Apanteles),  51 
pruinosus  (Sphex),  30 
quadrifasciata  (Anthophora),  31 
ramosa  (Crocisca),  31 
reaumurianus  (Oligotrophus),  83 
rothkirchi  (Diastephanus),  113 
rubripes  (^tephanus),  108 


*rubripictus  (Parastephanellus),  129 
ruficeps  (Hemistephanus),  112 
rufidornatus  (Parastephanellus),  35,  92, 

112, 114 
*rufipes  (Stephanus),  107 
salomonis  (Diastephanus),  107 
*sasakiella  (Megachile),  85 
sepsoides  ('ionatopus),  224 
sertifer  (Pteronus),  20 
simillimus  (Sphecodes),  85 
spinulosus  (Sphecodes),  85 
spirifex  (Sceliphron),  31 
striatus  (Gonatopus),  223 
subalbicornis  (Anagyrus),  37 
subapterus  (AntiBon),  223 
submaculatus  (Meigischus),  130 
succeneus  (Stizus),  30 
tarsata  (Ceratina),  30 
*tertianus  (Diastephanus),  108 
tibiator  (Stephanus),  34, 112 
togensis  (Diastephanus),  113 
*  tortus  (Stephanus),  34 
triangulator  (Apanteles),  194 
triangulum  (Philanthus),  31 
trifasciatus  (Bombus),  266 
tydii  (Ammophila),  30 
umbrosus  (Sphex),  31 
ungiuculata  (Tryxalis),  31 
variegata  (Nomiodes),  31 
viaticus  (Myrmecocystus),  31 
viminalis  (Cladius),  192 
viminetorum  (Apanteles),  52 
violaceipennis  (Cosmijoppa),  22 
vulgaris  (Vespa),  132 
watsoni  (Xanthopimpla),  22 
zouata  (Myzina),  31 
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NEW   SPECIES   OF    CICADID^   FEOM   SUMATEA. 

By  J.  C.  MouLTON,  B.Sc. 

The  following  species  form  part  of  a  collection  made  in 
Sumatra  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Kobinson,  Director  of  Museums,  Feder- 
ated Malay  States,  and  Mr.  C.  Boden  Kloss,  Curator.  The 
descriptions  were  drawn  up  two  years  ago,  and  were  embodied 
in  my  report  on  the  collection  of  Cicadas  obtained  by  these  two 
naturalists  on  their  expedition  to  Mount  Korinchi,  Sumatra. 
As  there  appears  to  be  no  immediate  prospect  of  publishing  the 
various  reports  on  these  collections,  I  have  thought  it  advisable 
to  publish  the  following  descriptions  without  further  delay.  In 
doing  so,  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  kind  help  of  my  friend 
Mr.  W.  L.  -Distant,  who  has  been  good  enough  to  check  my 
descriptions  and  compare  the  specimens  with  the  British 
Museum  collection,  so  that  I  hope  their  "novelty"  may  be 
regarded  as  undoubted. 

Puranoides,  gen.  nov. 

Differs  from  Purana  in  the  absence  of  lateral  tubercles  on  the 
second  and  third  ventral  segments ;  the  rostrum  just  passes  the 
posterior  coxae.  The  two  genera,  PiLrana  and  Maua,  are  very  similar 
to  this  genus,  but  differ  in  having  two  pairs  of  lateral  tubercles. 
One  other  genus  [Leptopsaltria)  also  has  two  pairs,  another  {Tanna) 
has  one  pair,  and  I  have  collected  a  specimen  on  Mount  Kinabalu 
in  North  Borneo,  representing  an  undescribed  genus,  characterised 
by  the  presence  of  three  pairs  of  lateral  tubercules. 

Head  (including  eyes)  as  wide  as  base  of  mesonotum  and  as  long 
as  space  between  the  eyes  ;  lateral  margins  of  pronotum  subangu- 
late ;  abdomen  in  the  male  considerably  longer'than  space  between 
the  apex  of  head  and  base  of  cruciform  elevation,  posterior  portion 
gradually  attenuated.  Opercula  small,  not  reaching  second  ventral 
segment.     Tympanal  coverings  broader  at  base  than  long. 

Tegmina  and  wings  hyaline.     Fore  femora  spined. 

Type. — P.  klossi,  sp.  n. 

Puranoides  klossi,  sp.  nov. 

Male. — Head,  pronotum,  and  mesonotum  greenish-ochraceous  ; 
head  with  margins  of  front,  space  between  the  ocelli  (and  spot  in 
front  of  the  middle  ocellus)  and  two  small  spots  between  the  ocelli 
ENTOM. — January,  1917.  a 
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and  eyes  black ;  the  pronotum  with  two  fine  central  black  fasciae 
widening  anteriorly,  rounded  and  closed  posteriorly  ;  a  black  lateral 
fascia  behind  the  eye  and  another  in  the  oblique  incisure.  Meso- 
notum  with  five  thin  black  fascise,  one  central,  one  on  each  side 
slightly  oblique  and  abbreviated,  followed  externally  by  another  pair 
parallel  to  the  last,  but  longer  ;  two  black  spots  in  front  of  cruciform 
elevation ;  abdominal  segments  ochraceous  to  castaneous,  slightly 
pilose,  posterior  margins  of  the  segments  pitchy.  Beneath,  face 
greenish-ochraceous  with  black  longitudinal  fascia  continued  on 
base  and  again  at  tip  of  rostrum.  Tarsi  and  apices  of  femora  of 
front  and  middle  legs  piceous,  otherwise  like  hind  legs,  reddish- 
ochraceous.  Opercula  greenish-ochraceous,  short,  transverse  with 
external  angles  bluntly  rounded.  Abdomen  beneath  dull  castaneous, 
posteriorly  darker. 

Tegmina  and  wings  hyaline  ;  costa  of  tegmen  reddish-golden, 
venation  of  tegmina  and  wings  mostly  blackish.  Tegmina  with 
slight  infuscation  on  transverse  veins  at  base  of  second  and  third 
apical  areas  and  a  blackish  nodus  at  the  base  of  the  first  ulnar  area. 

Length  excl.  tegm.  3^  18  mm.,  $  15  mm.  Exp.  tegm.  ^  58  mm., 
$   56  mm. 

The  female  is  exactly  similar  to  the  male  in  coloration.  Another 
male  differs  from  the  Type  in  having  the  general  coloration  pale 
ochraceous  instead  of  greenish  ochraceous. 

Type  male,  Type  and  co-Type  females :  Sungei  Kumbang, 
4700  ft.,  Korinchi,  Sumatra,  April,  1914.  Types  deposited  in 
British  Museum  ;  co-Type  in  F.M.S.  Museums,  Kuala  Lumpur. 

Male  Var.  (mentioned  above) :  Sandaran  Agong,  2450  ft.,  Korin- 
chi Lake,  Sumatra,  May-June,  1914. 

Cosmopsaltria  sumatrana,  sp.  no  v. 

Male. —  Head  and  pronotum  brownish-ochraceous  ;  mesonotum 
paler,  with  two  fine  externally  pale-edged  black  oblique  fasciae  from 
anterior  margin  towards  centre,  succeeded  posteriorly  by  a  fine 
blackish  median  line  and  two  small  blackish  dots  placed  just  in 
front  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  cruciform  elevation,  which  like- 
wise bears  two  small  dark  spots  close  to  those  of  the  mesonotum. 

Abdomen  castaneous  with  golden  pilum  above.  Face  and  general 
colouring  below  brownish-ochraceous,  rather  paler  than  above,  with 
the  exception  of  the  fore  and  median  tarsi,  the  apices  of  the  hind 
tibias,  rostrum,  and  opercula,  which  are  dark  castaneous  to  piceous. 
The  last  two  segments  of  the  abdomen  below  are  dark  castaneous  ; 
the  inner  edge  of  the  opercula  black. 

Tegmina  and  wings  hyaline,  venation  greenish  or  reddish- 
ochraceous.  No  infuscations.  The  opercula  are  long,  reaching 
the  penultimate  segment  of  the  abdomen  as  in  G.  jacoona,  Dist. ; 
interior  margin  very  slightly  and  evenly  convex,  exterior  margin 
similar  except  for  slight  constriction  near  base,  apex  bluntly  rounded 
and  narrowly  margined  with  dark  castaneous. 

Length  excl.  tegm.  35  mm.     Exp.  tegm.  88  mm. 

Type  ($  (and  only  known  specimen) :  Sand2,ran  Agong,  2450  ft., 
Korinchi  Lake,  Sumatra,  May-June,  1914.  Deposited  in  the  British 
Museum.  ' 
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This  is  an  interesting  novelty  in  that  it  constitutes  what 
is  apparently  the  first  record  of  a  Cosmopsaltria  from  Sumatra. 
From  the  neighbouring  island  of  Borneo,  Mr.  Distant  records 
five  species  (I  recognise  two  more)  and  two  are  known  from  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  so  the  long  absence  of  a  record  from  Sumatra, 
which  has  so  similar  a  fauna,  is  very  remarkable  ;  no  doubt 
many  more  species  await  discovery  there.  Mr.  Distant  divides 
the  species  of  this  genus  into  two  groups  on  the  opercula.  This 
species  comes  into  the  first  group  on  account  of  the  dark- 
margined  opercula.  With  C.  ida,  described  by  me  from  Sara- 
wak in  1911,  it  can  be  distiuguisbed  from  the  other  species  of 
this  i^ection  by  the  plain,  unspotted  tegmina.  From  C.  ida  it 
differs  in  the  larger  size  and  different  markings  of  the  head, 
pronotum,  and  mesonotum,  and  different  shape  of  the  opercula. 
C.  sumntrana  seems  to  be  nearest  to  this  Bornean  species;  but 
not,  I  think,  near  enough  to  be  considered  a  geographical  race. 
[It  is  also  allied  to  C.  alticola,  Dist.  from  Borneo. — W.  L.  D.] 


SOME   NOTES    ON   THE    LIFE    HISTORY   OF 
GONEPTERYX   CLEOPATRA. 

By  Capt.  E.  Bagwell-Purefoy,  F.E.S. 

During  the  summer  of  1902  we  received  several  dozen  pupae 
of  Gonepterijx  cleopatra  from  the  south  of  France,  and  turned  out 
the  resulting  butterflies  in  Tipperary,  Ireland.  The  two  lessons 
we  learnt  by  this  somewhat  imperfect  experiment  were,  firstly, 
that  some,  at  any  rate,  of  these  butterflies  paired  and  laid  almost 
at  once ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  resulting  larvae  would  feed  up 
satisfactorily  on  all  species  of  liJiamiiits  that  we  offered  them 
with  the  sole  exception  of  li.  frangula.  This  last  appeared  to 
poison  them,  and  they  seldom  survived  on  it  for  more  than  three 
days. 

When,  in  1907,  a  large  butterfly  enclosure  in  Kent  became 
available  for  experiments  of  this  kind,  we  determined  to  try  and 
gather  some  definite  information  concerning  the  life  history  and 
habits  of  this  beautiful  species ;  and,  having  stocked  the  garden 
with  them  in  1908,  we  have  been  successful  in  keeping  the  breed 
going  ever  since. 

During  tbese  nine  years  we  have  carried  out  various  experi- 
ments and  made  copious  notes  on  the  species,  and  as  these  point 
to  conclusions  not  generally  known  or  accepted,  it  would,  perhaps, 
be  as  well  to  set  them  out  briefly  here. 

To  cleopatra,  I  think,  has  generally  been  attributed  the 
same  life  history  as  rliamni,  but  our  observations  go  to  prove 
a  wide  divergence,  especially  where  the  pairing  habits  are  con- 
cerned. These  pairing  habits,  the  longevity  of  the  females,  and 
the  occasional  lying  over  of  the  pupa  are  the  chief  points  now 
to  be  discussed. 
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Towards  the  end  of  May,  1908,  we  received  a  small  box  of 
pupae  from  the  south  of  France.  These  were  ah-eady  in  a  some- 
what advanced  state  of  "  ripeness,"  and  the  first  imagines  began 
to  appear  before  the  end  of  the  month.  The  weather  was 
glorious,  and  a  pairing  was  observed  on  the  evening  of  May  31st. 
A  conspicuous  spot  of  black  ink  was  put  on  each  of  the  fore 
wings  of  the  female.  This  was  the  only  cleopatra  marked  with 
ink  during  the  season.  As  June  wore  on  many  ova  were  laid  on 
R.  alaterniis  and  R.  hyhndiis,  but  the  marked  female  was  never 
observed  to  lay.  Looking  through  the  notes  made  during  that 
summer,  I  see  that  she  was  come  across  ever}"  now  and  then, 
always  at  rest  in  some  quiet  part  of  the  garden.  She  was 
noticed  at  rest  in  certainly  three  different  situations,  and  the 
final  one  selected  for  the  winter  was  on  ivy  facing  due  south. 
It  seemed  most  improbable  to  us  at  the  time  that  a 
female  which  had  paired  in  May  should  defer  laying 
until  the  following  year,  but  such  proved  to  be,  the  case. 
Surviving  a  winter  of  much  frost  and  snow,  she  resumed 
activity  on  April  6th  and  laid  her  first  egg  on  the  19th.  All 
through  May  and  June  she  was  to  be  seen  on  fine  days  feeding 
and  laying.  On  July  9fch  she  paired  for  the  second  time  ;  but 
on  the  23rd  of  the  month  she  collapsed  from  old  age,  having 
achieved  fourteen  months :  perhaps  a  record  for  a  butterfly. 
We  have  had  varying  luck  with  this  species  during  the  winter, 
but  I  see  from  notes  that  no  less  than  sixty-two  fertilised  females 
came  through  the  winter  1910-11.  During  the  summer  of  1910 
we  carried  out  a  little  experiment  with  a  view  to  finding  out  the 
proj)ortion  of  females  that  lay  over  to  those  that  deposit  the 
same  year.  Ninety  females  were  turned  out  during  the  early 
part  of  the  summer,  and  every  one  that  was  found  paired  was 
narked  with  black  ink  on  one  wing.  By  working  at  night  with 
an  acetylene  lamp  it  was  quite  easy  to  spot  them.  After  a  few 
fine  days  every  one  of  our  ninety  females  had  an  ink  mark.  All 
had  paired.  As  soon  as  ovipositing  commenced  we  used  to  net 
the  layers  and  mark  them  with  red  ink.  Twenty-nine  or  thirty 
females  were  so  marked  ;  so  it  worked  out  at  two  females  hiber- 
nating before  laying  to  every  one  that  laid  at  once. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  some  of  the  extraordinarily  fresh 
specimens  which  are  noticed  on  the  wing  in  early  spring  may 
have  wintered  as  pup?e,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  is  indeed 
the  case.  We  notice  females  depositing  quite  late  in  the  autumn, 
and  larvffi  are  often  found  still  feeding  on  the  evergreen  R. 
alaternus  in  November.  Our  climate  is,  of  course,  fatal  to  these 
late  feeders  ;  but  such  may  not  be  the  case  in  the  more  genial 
Midi.  We  have  often  watched  pupse  all  through  the  winter,  and 
have  kept  them  alive  perhaps  till  March,  but  have  never  succeeded 
in  getting  them  to  emerge  in  the  end.  In  April,  1912,  however, 
a  perfectly  fresh  male  cleopatra  appeared  in  the  garden  that 
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must,  without  any  doubt  whatever,  have  wintered  in  the  pupal 
state.  We  had  had  warm  March  days  that  had  brought  out  our 
few  surviving  males,  and  most  of  the  females.  Then,  in  April, 
this  male  appeared  and  was  first  noticed  when  its  wings  were 
barely  dry. 

Very  few  males  winter  successfully  with  us,  and  those  that  do, 
live  but  a  short  time  in  the  spring.  A  very  few  virgin  females 
also  come  through,  those,  in  all  probability,  that  emerge  too  late 
m  the  autumn  to  pair.     "We  have  noticed  spring  pairings. 

As  a  general  rule  the  females  pair  at  once  if  the  weather  is 
warm  ;  indeed,  they  most  frequently  pair  before  flying  at  all. 
This  was  first  noticed  by  us  when  we  took  to  pinning  out  freshly 
emerged  butterflies  that  were  still  hanging  to  the  empty  pupa 
case.  The  males  find  them  out,  and  pair  with  them  as  soon  as 
their  wings  are  drv. 

As  far  as  the  females  are  concerned  this  is  by  far  the  most 
satisfactory  hibernating  insect  we  have  dealt  with.  They  feed  up 
beautifully  on  buddleias,  scabious,  valerian,  etc.,  and  retire  for 
the  winter  on  the  underside  of  ivy,  R.  alaterniis,  laurestinus,  and 
other  evergreens.  Very  few  deaths  occur  among  the  females,  but 
the  males  are  a  much  more  difficult  proposition.  A  lamp  inspec- 
tion at  the  end  of  October  (at  the  risk  of  being  arrested  and  shot !) 
showed  that  we  have  forty  or  fifty  facing  the  present  winter. 

The  weak  point  in  their  life  history,  as  far  as  our  climate 

is  concerned,  is  that  the  tiny  larv^  in  the  spring  succumb  to 

three  or  four  degrees  of  frost,  and,  as  we  seldom  escape  spring 

frosts,  it  is  necessary  to  treat  them  more  or  less  artificially  at 

that  time  of  the  year. 

East  Farleigh,  Kent, 

November,  1916. 

NOTES     ON     THE    LARVAL    AND     PUPAL     STAGES 
IN     SOME     OF     THE     SESHD^B. 
By  Colonel  E.  H.  Piatiray. 

In  continuation  of  my  notes  in  Entom.  xlviii,  pp.  9-12, 
I  am  adding  a  few  notes  I  made  during  the  years  1915  and 
1916.  I  regret  that,  owing  to  my  duties,  I  have  only  been  able 
to  give  a  very  little  time  to  the  work.  I  have,  however,  verified 
to  a  large  extent  my  former  deductions  and  modify  them  to  a 
small  extent. 

I  have  only  been  able  to  deal  with  the  following  species : 
Trochilium  craboniformis,  Sesia  culiciformis,  and  Sesia  andrencB- 
formis. 

-3  As  regards  T.  crahroniformis  1  have,  now  that  I  know  the 
district  better,  found  them  even  commoner  than  I  thought 
before.  During  the  year  1915  I  obtained  over  fifty  full-fed 
larvae  and  a  good  number  that  had  not  yet  spun  up.  During 
1916  I  had  less  time  at  my  disposal,  so  did  not  do  so  well ;  I, 
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however,  obtained  about  thirty  larvae,  mostly  full  grown.  During 
these  two  years  I  bred  out  some  forty  perfect  specimens.  I  see 
no  reason  to  modify  any  conclusions  I  then  came  to.  In  every 
case  in  which  the  larvae  had  not  spun  up  they  all  fed  for  a  time, 
but  eventually  died.  1  never  saw  a  really  small  larva  from 
these  parts;  one  was  sent  me  by  a  gentleman  from,  I  think, 
the  New  Forest  area,  but  it  arrived  in  so  shrivelled  a  state  that 
it  was  quite  impossible  to  identify  it.  As  S.  formiciformis  is 
also  apparently  found  in  the  same  area,  I  could  not  with  any 
certainty  say  it  was  not  this  species.  I  think,  hov^^ever,  that 
even  if  the  larva  was  that  of  T.  crahroniformis,  it  must  have 
received  some  injury  or  been  stung  to  thus  delay  its  develop- 
ment. I  think  we  may  still  conclude  that  the  normal  period 
or  life-cycle  extends  over  a  period  of  two  years.  Before  leaving 
this  insect  I  would  like  to  add  one  hint  on  management  that 
I  hope  may  be  of  some  use  to  others  in  rearing.  Kegularly 
every  morning,  about  8  a.m.,  I  look  in  the  large  flower-pot  in 
which  I  keep  my  pupje.  I  very  often  find  a  pupa  has  fallen 
out  of  its  hole  and  is  lying  on  the  sand.  I  at  once  carefully  pick 
it  up  and  replace  it  in  its  burrow,  with  its  tail  in  the  hole  ;  it 
can  thus  obtain  a  leverage,  and  by  curling  itself  upwards  burst 
its  skin  and  emerge  safely.  I  found  that  if  left  to  themselves 
they  in  about  nine  cases  out  of  ten  died.  Many  species  of 
Sesiidas  seem  to  emerge  safely  if  left  to  themselves  on  falling 
out  of  their  holes,  but  I  soon  saw  that  T.  crabroniformis  seemed 
to  want  a  good  deal  of  leverage  to  enable  them  to  burst  their 
skins,  and  if  left  on  the  sand  double  themselves  up  repeatedly 
as  if  trying  to  obtain  the  necessary  leverage.  In  cases  where  I 
left  them  on  the  sand  they  died. 

Sesia  culiciformis. — During  the  spring  of  1915  I  was  able 
to  obtain  a  large  number  of  full-fed  larvae,  but  was  not  very 
successful  in  rearing  them.  I  tried  the  forcing-box  mentioned  by 
Tutt  in  his  notes,  but,  I  suppose,  from  my  not  quite  understanding 
the  correct  amount  of  heat  and  moisture,  a  large  batch,  of  over 
a  hundred  died.  I  then  reverted  to  the  S5^stem  mentioned  in 
my  former  article  and  reared  practically  the  whole  batch.  With 
reference  to  the  period  of  life-cycle  of  this  insect,  I,  in  March 
this  year  (1915),  found  some  eight  or  nine  quite  small  larvae, 
about  J  inch  long,  in  one  wood  that  to  my  certain  knowledge  had 
only  been  cut  down  the  previous  year.  I  also  found  a  large 
number  of  pupa  cases  from  which  the  moths  had  emerged. 
The  very  small  larvae  had  not  spun  up  and  continued  to  feed 
until  they  died.  Is  it  possible  that  in  some  years,  that  are  for 
some  reason  particularly  favourable,  the  larvae  feed  up  and 
emerge  the  same  year?  I  have  never,  as  in  the  case  of 
S.  cynijiiforinis,  found  larva  of  various  sizes  throughout  the 
year.  In  the  case  of  the  pupa  cases  they  were  found  in  a  wood 
that  I  had  seen  cut  down  during  the  previous  winter.     I  hope 
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next  spring  to  go  more  thoroughly  into  this  question.  During 
the  first  week  in  April  I  dug  out  over  twenty  that  had  actually 
turned  into  pupae.  I  am  of  course  quite  convinced  that  the 
normal  period  of  life-cycle  is  one  year,  but  I  think  it  is  very 
probable  that  a  few  larvfe  remain  over  in  larval  state  till  the 
following  spring. 

Sesis  avdrcnaformis. — During  the  year  1915  I  was  very  lucky 
with  this  insect ;  it  seemed  to  be  the  year  for  them.  In  some 
six  days  I  spent  on  the  ground  I  found  over  forty  good  larvse. 
I  forced  these  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  former  year  with 
excellent  results.  I  bred  out  over  thirty  moths  ;  only  two  were 
stung.  In  1916  I  could  only  give  up  a  few  days,  but  managed 
to  get  about  thirty  full-fed  larvae.  I  was  not  so  fortunate  with 
these,  but  reared  sixteen.  My  experience  during  these  two  years 
leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  life-cycle  of  /S.  andrenceformis 
is  always  over  two  years.  I  found  very  few  larvae  had  been 
stung  ;  in  fact,  I  have  only  bred  out  seven  iiies  out  of  some 
hundred  larvae  in  three  years. 

I  regret  I  was  unable  to  look  up  any  of  the  other  species,  but 
as  I  am  now  relieved  of  my  military  duties,  I  may  be  able  to 
continue  my  studies  next  year,  when  I  hope  to  devote  my  time 
to  the  other  species  found  round  here, 

69,  Dry  Hill  Park  Road, 
Tonbridge,  Kent. 


TWO     DAYS'     COLLECTING     IN     LANCASHIRE     AND 

CUMBEELAND. 

By  Gerard  H.  Gurney,  F.E.S. 

On  July  3rd  I  was  granted  five  days'  leave  from  my  militar}'' 
duties  at  Beading,  and  determined  to  make  a  dash  -ap  to 
Lancashire  in  order  to  spend  a  day  at  Witherslack,  and  then 
on  to  the  Cumberland  mountains  for  two  days'  search  for 
Erehia  epiphron  var.  cassiope.  The  latter  quest  would  I  felt 
be  doubtful  of  success,  as  although  friends  had  given 
me  very  lucid  descriptions  of  the  special  locality  in  which  to 
find  cassiope,  yet  Cumberland  is  a  long  way  to  go  to  find  a 
buttterliy  on  a  perfectly  strange  ground,  when  one  only  has 
a  limited  forty-eight  hours  to  do  it  in,  especially  when  that 
butterfly  only  flies  in  a  few  very  local  spots  on  a  large  range 
of  mountains ;  moreover,  the  weather  was  very  unsettled  at  the 
time ;  in  fact,  all  the  fates  seemed  to  point  to  it  being  a  bit 
of  a  wild-goose  chance.  However,  you  never  know  your  luck, 
and  as  I  had  got  my  leave  I  determined  to  go,  and  duly  arrived 
at  Grnnge-over-Sands  late  in  the  evening  of  July  3rd.  The 
following  morning  luckily  was  sunny  and  very  warm,  and  I 
was  early  astir  and  bicycling  the  short  three  miles  to 
Witherslack.     It  was  just  two  years  since  I  had  had  a  net  in  my 
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hand,  the  last  time  being  a  wonderful  day  spent  at  Eclepens 
in  that  fatal  first  week  in  August,  1914,  when  Germany  had 
just  declared  war  on  France  and  the  rumblings  of  the  European 
holocaust  had  already  sounded,  and  one  wonders  when  one  will 
see  those  beautiful  woods  again,  with  tlieir  great  profusion  and 
variety  of  insects.  But  to  return  to  Witherslack,  where  I  was 
renewing  an  acquaintance  of  seven  years  before. 

On  the  "  moss  "  itself  Coenonympha  tvplion,  var.  pliiloxenus 
was  very  abundant,  the  males  generally  a  good  deal  worn,  but 
with  care  a  good  varied  series  of  fine  specimens  was  taken ; 
the  females  were  quite  fresh  and  very  fine.  There  were  not 
many  other  species  on  the  wing ;  a  few  fresh  C.  pampliilus, 
and  odd  specimens  of  Pieris  napi,  I  think  comprised  all  the 
butterflies,  but  fine  fresh  Lasiocampa  qiiercus  dashed  wildly 
about  in  the  sun.  and  Diacrisia  {Euthemmia)  sannio  males  were 
frequent,  with  one  female. 

Early  next  morning  I  left  Grange  and  went  up  to  Winder- 
mere by  steamer,  stopping  on  the  way  to  call  on  the  Eev. 
J.  Euston  Nurse,  without  whose  kind  help  and  assistance  with 
localities  I  should  have  had  no  chance  of  the  success  I  had. 
From  Ambleside  I  had  a  ten-mile  drive  to  the  little  hostel 
at  the  head  of  the  valley,  where  I  proposed  to  stay  for  the 
remaining  three  days  of  my  leave,  or  rather  two,  as  one  whole 
day  would  be  taken  up  on  the  return  journey  to  Eeading. 

That  evening  it  was  bitterly  cold,  and  heavy  lowering  clouds 
coming  up  from  the  south-east  made  me  very  anxious  for  the 
morrow,  and  my  worst  fears  were  realized  when  I  woke  early 
the  following  morning  to  find  it  pouring  in  torrents ;  however, 
it  was  no  good  spending  the  day  in  the  hotel,  so  I  set  forth  up 
the  mountains  at  the  back,  to  try,  at  any  rate,  and  find  the 
special  landmarks  for  the  locality  which  I  had  had  so  carefully 
described  to  me. 

About  one  o'clock  the  rain  stopped,  and  a  dense  fog  came  on, 
and  when  I  arrived  at  what  I  expected  would  prove  to  be  the 
cassiope  ground  it  was  difficult  to  see  more  than  a  few  yards 
ahead  of  one ;  however,  I  stumbled  on  with  my  feelings  at  zero, 
when  I  suddenly  saw  at  my  feet,  clinging  to  a  blade  of  grass,  a 
small  black  object;  this  was,  of  course,  Erehia  epiphron  var. 
cassiope,  and  it  proved  on  examination  to  be  a  perfectly  fresh, 
undamaged  specimen,  absolutely  toriiid,  and  only  clinging  to  the 
grass  stalk  by  one  leg.  I  then  began  a  systematic  search  for 
others,  and  presently,  after  an  hour's  very  hard  work,  I  had 
collected  six  specimens.  These  I  found  by  pulling  apart  the 
tufts  of  grass,  and  concealed  right  down  in  the  bottom  of  the 
plants  were  the  butterflies  ;  they  appeared  to  be  practically  life- 
less, and  lay  on  their  sides  in  the  palm  of  my  hand  without 
moving.  This  success  proved  that  I  was  on  the  right  ground  at 
any  rate,  and  as  the  rain  had  now  ceased  and  the  fog  a  little 
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lifted,  I  determined  to  wait  where  I  was  in  the  hopes  of  the 
weather  improving.  After  some  time  the  mist  cleared  right 
away,  and  at  once  the  atmosphere  became  very  appreciably 
warmer,  and  soon  I  saw  four  or  five  cassiojje  slowly  crawling 
up  the  grass  stems ;  others  followed,  and  I  collected  nearly 
twenty  in  this  way,  or  found  them  hanging  to  grasses,  generally 
amongst  the  larger  tufts.  About  one  o'clock  the  sun  appeared 
very  feebly  for  a  few  minutes,  but  apparently  with  enough 
strength  to  arouse  cassiope  into  liveliness,  for  at  once  they  began 
to  fly,  and  I  v,-as  able  to  take  a  nice  series  of  perfect  specimens : 
it  was  quite  extraordinary  how  little  sun  they  required  to 
tempt  them  into  flight.  They  tiew  strongly  up  and  down  the 
gully,  and  looked  rather  large  and  conspicuous  on  the  wing.  As 
soon  as  the  sun  went  in,  which  it  very  quickly  did,  they  dis- 
appeared as  if  by  magic,  and  were  nowhere  to  be  seen,  and  there 
was  more  rain  and  fog  ;  later  in  the  afternoon  it  again  cleared 
and  became  warmer,  and  again  one  saw  them  crawling  slowly 
up  the  grass  stems.  They  did  not,  as  so  many  species  of  Erebia 
do,  drop  down  on  open  ground,  Avith  outspread  wings,  directly 
the  sun  went  in,  but  these  cassiope  entirely  disappeared  at  once. 

The}'  were  extremely  local,  and  I  only  saw  them  in  one  small 
gully ;  ni  fact,  considering  the  terrible  weather  and  the  lack  of 
time  at  my  disposal,  I  was  very  fortunate  to  find  them  at  all, 
and,  as  it  turned  out,  my  leave  proved  to  be  long  enough  for 
my  requirements. 

I  also  picked  up  in  the  same  place  C.  pamphilus  and  two 
fresh  Paraseinia  {Chelonia)  plantagijiis.  Searching  one  6l  the 
tufts  of  grass  {Nardus  stricta)  I  found  a  half-fed  larva  of  cassiope, 
I  presume  a  very  late  and  backward  specimen.  All  the  butter- 
flies I  took  were  quite  fresh  and  both  sexes  were  well  represented. 
That  evening  I  started  on  my  return  to  Eeading,  well  pleased 
with  my  four  days'  collecting  trip. 


NOTES   FROM   CAIEO. 
By  F.  W.  Sowerby,  F.E.S.,  Lieut.,  E.N.D. 

As  moat  of  the  collecting  in  this  part  of  the  world  has 
probably  been  done  during  the  "  season,"  perhaps  a  few  notes 
on  the  spe'^dmens  I  obtained  dnriiig  part  of  July  and  August, 
1915,  may  be  of  interest. 

An  attack  carried  out  on  July  13th  landed  me  unexpectedly 
in  Cairo  a  few  days  later.  During  my  first  few  days  I  was 
confined  to  hospital,  but  the  few  insects  which  visited  my  ward 
filled  me  with  a  great  longing  to  get  out  among  them.  The 
most  interesting  visitors  were  the  magnificent  metallic  green 
Ghrysids,  an  enormous  bumble-bee  {Xi/locopa  aestuans),  and  a 
very  big  black  wasp  [Eamenes  maxillosa).     I  also  found  in  the 
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hospital  a  fine  long-horned  heetle,  the  Lebbek-horer  (Xystrocera 
glohosa),  and  a  species  of  Attagenus.  Light  did  not  seem  to 
attract  very  many  insects,  but  I  obtained  the  following  species 
at  it,  mostly  single  specimens :  Lepidoptera — Agrotis  j^ui'^'  ?  > 
Prodenia  litura,  Earias  insulana,  a  very  small  Nomophila 
noctuella,  and  Ephestia  caiitella;  one  beetle,  Catharsius  ^nthecias  ; 
a  Trichopteron ;  and  two  fine  insects,  the  big  green  Sphodro- 
mantis  hwcidata,  and  the  large  and  beautifully  blotched  ant- 
lion,  Palpares  cephalotes. 

Being  in  a  hospital  at  Giza,  most  of  my  collecting  at  first 
was  done  in  the  fine  Zoological  Gardens  there.  Here  the  first 
insects  which  struck  my  eye  were  the  common  dragonflies, 
Brachythemis  leucosticta  with  dark-banded  wings  and  Croco- 
themis  erythraa  with  a  scarlet  body.  These  w^ere  verj^  abundant, 
but  diificult  to  catch,  jumping  up  from  the  gravelled  paths  as 
one  approached,  to  settle  again  a  little  further  on.  In  this 
order  I  also  obtained  Orthetrum  trinacna,  big  and  greyish  blue^ 
Ischnura  senegalennis,  very  small,  and  a  good  man}"  others  which 
I  have  been  unable  to  identify. 

Lepidoptera  included  Pieris  rape?.,  Colias  ediisa,  Danais 
chrysippus,  Pyrameis  cardiii,  Lampkles  bcsticus,  Zizera  lysimon, 
Tarucus  theophrastus,  Chapra  mathxas,  Gcgenes  nostrodamus  (one), 
and  the  PjTale  Pachyzancla  licarsicalis,  which  came  out  in  abun- 
dance from  all  the  undergrowth  one  touched.  The  two  smallest 
blues,  lysimon  and  theophrastus,  were  to  be  seen  in  thousands. 

As  in  GalHpoli,  Cyprus,  and  the  other  places  in  this  part 
of  the  world  in  which  1  have  collected,  the  most  abundant  and 
noticeable  orders  were  Orthoptera  and  Hymeuoptera.  The 
Zoological  Gardens  provided  me  in  the  latter  order  with  series 
of  Xylocopa  csstuans,  Apis  mdUfica  fasciata,  Anthophova  quadri- 
fasciata,  the  minute  Nomioides  variegata,  Sceliphron  spirifex,  Phil- 
antJius  triangulum,  Vespa  orientalis,  Einnenes  gracilis,  E.  inaxil- 
losiis,  E.  pomiformis,  Polistes  gallica,  and  Myzine  zonata.  The 
last  sis  I  found  in  all  the  localities  in  which  I  collected,  Polistes 
gallica  appearing  to  be  the  commonest  Egyptian  insect.  Single 
specimens  were  obtained  of  Crocisca  scutellaris  and  an  Odynerus 
near  miniitus. 

Of  Orthoptera  I  took  series  of  Chrotogoniis  luguhris.  Oxy- 
coriphus  coinpressicornis,  Epacromia  thalassina,  Acrotylus  pat- 
riielis,  and  both  green  and  brown  examples  of  the  large  Tryxalis 
unguiculata.  I  also  saw  a  very  large  brown  Mantis  on  an  acacia, 
but  could  not  reach  it. 

The  only  Coleoptera  were  an  orange  Galerucid,  PJiapidosoma 
foveicollis,  and  a  big  black  species  of  Heteromera,  Ooiera  hispida, 
"which  I  found  in  great  abundance  in  an  empty  tub. 

Hemiptera  were  noticeable  by  their  absence  in  this  as  in 
all  other  localities,  and  I  only  took  one  specimen  of  the  minute 
diptera-like  Xysius  cricce. 


NOTES    FROM    CAIRO. 
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The  oul}-  other  place  in  Giza  in  wliicb  I  collected  much  was 
the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society.  Here  I  added  Craspedia 
minorata  (one)  and  Noctuelia  floralis  to  m.y  lepidoptera,  and 
obtained  also  the  following :  Orthoptera — Chrotogonus  liiguhris 
and  Paratettix  viericlionalis  ;  Coleoptera — Cicindela  melan- 
cholica,  F.  {cBgyptiaca,  Klug)  and  Pcedcnis  fuscipes  ;  Hemiptera — 
Oxycarenus  liyalinipennis  ;  Hymenoptera — Philanthus  triangu- 
lum,  Pompilus  sp.,  and  Notogonia  sp.  near  argyropiga  ;  Diptera — 
Argyramceba  leucogaster  and  some  nice  Asilidse.  The  tiger  beetle 
was  running  about  in  great  numbers  on  the  mud  left  as  the 
water  irrigating  the  crops  subsided ;  however,  like  the  English 
species,  it  ran  so  quickly  and  flew  so  readily  on  being  approached 
that  I  obtained  very  few  specimens. 

(To  be  continued.) 


NOTES    ON    SOME    OF    THE    LEPIDOPTEEA    OF    THE 
BRITISH   LINE   IN   FEANCE. 

By  Captain  H.  Douglas  Smart,  E.A.M.C. 

This  is  not  a  scientific  paper,  but  I  hope  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  other  mere  collectors,  whose  collecting  is  now  being  done 
somewhere  in  France. 

From  the  nature  of  my  occupation,  serious  collecting  has 
been  impossible,  and  the  insects  taken  or  observed  are  the  result 
of  day-time  rambles.  Collecting  by  night  and  by  the  rearing  of 
larvffi  have  both  been  impossible.  Often  I  have  had  no  net,  and 
the  difficulty  of  using  a  net  in  trenches  needs  experience  for  its 
proper  appreciation. 

The  period  covered  is  the  year  ending  on  September  10th, 
1916,  and  the  district  is  the'  British  line  from  the  Belgian 
Frontier  to  the  Somme. 

In  this  period  the  infantry  battalion  to  which  I  am  attached 
has  fought  in  and  out  of  trenches  at  several  parts  of  the  line 
and  has  marched  and  billeted  along  most  of  it. 

My  collecting  has  of  course  depended  upon  the  nature  of  the 
district  occupied  at  any  time  and  the  exigencies  of  my  work,  the 
latter  varying  from  an  easy  two  hours  a  day  to  an  "  all  out " 
ninety-six  hours  in  four  days. 

As  regards  nomenclature,  or  the  Confusion  of  Tongues,  I 
propose  to  adhere  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  '  Entomologist ' 
list,  which  I  consider  the  most  reliable  one  yet  published  of  our 
British  insects,  which  appear  to  difi"er  but  little  from  those  of 
Northern  France. 

In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  suggest  humbly  that  a 
responsible  committee  of  ento-  and  etymologists  be  appointed  o 
consider  all  attempts  to  tamper  with  the  names  of  established 
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species  and  genera  ;  that  after  a  specified  date  they  publish  an 
official  catalogue,  the  titles  in  which  could  be  changed  only  at 
regular  quinquennial  revisions.* 

As  in  Britain,  the  weather  of  the  1916  season  has  been  very 
unfavourable,  and  insects,  judged  by  British  standards,  very 
scarce. 

Papilio  machaon  apparently  is  common  everywhere.  The 
spring  brood  on  the  Somme  and  the  summer  brood  in  the  Pas 
de  Calais  were  both  numerous.  I  do  not  know  w'hether  it  occurs 
in  Flanders.  The  three  common  Pierids  were  the  only  ones 
observed,  and  they  are  unusually  abundant  on  the  laud,  now 
uncultivated  for  two  years,  immediately  behind  the  front  line. 
In  the  Souchez  area  the  summer  brood  of  najn  showed  a 
tendency  to  produce  spring  ?  forms,  and  both  rajJcs  and  napi 
were  often  of  exceptional  size. 

Euchloe  cardamines  was  abundant  in  the  Somme  area,  and 
is  doubtless  so  along  the  whole  line. 

Colias  liyale  produced  a  numerous  spring  brood  on  the 
Somme,  but  C.  edusa  was  not  observed  in  this  locality  or  season. 
Further  north  I  saw  one  edusa  near  Souchez  in  August,  and  found 
hyale  common  near  Bruay  in  September. 

Goneptcryx  rhamni  I  have  seen  commonly  wherever  I  have 
been  at  appropriate  seasons — Flanders,  Artois,  Picardy. 

Argynnis  selene,  one  specimen  near  Bray,  Somme. 

A.  euphrosyne,  one  or  two  seen  on  the  wing  near  Corbie,  t 

A.  paphia,  very  common  in  a  wood  near  St.  Pol  and  no  doubt 
in  many  other  places.  I  feel  sure,  however,  that  it  did  not  occur, 
or  only  rarely,  in  the  extensive  woods  near  the  line  at  Souchez. 
One  specimen  near  Bruay. 

MeliUea  aurinia  occurred  in  the  Somme  marshes,  but  in  very 
small  numbers.     I  saw  it  nowhere  else. 

''•'  Captain  Smart  is  evidently  unaware  that  the  Committee  of  his  dreams 
has  ah'eady  materiahsed.  The  only  drawback  I  fear  is  that  though  we  are 
certain  that  the  labours  of  the  International  Committee  on  Nomenclature 
established  at  the  Oxford  Congress  of  1912  will  terminate  after  the  war, 
we  do  not  know  which  war.  Indeed,  the  complete  revision  of  entomological 
nomenclature,  in  so  far  as  ic  affects  even  the  lepidoptera  we  were  once 
permitted  to  regard  as  "macros,"  judging  from  present  results,  may  fairly 
be  anticipated  about  the  date  of — the  Greek  kalends. — H.  R.-B. 

t  Corbie  in  the  department  of  the  Somme  is  on  the  chalk,  and  is  a 
favourite  collecting  ground  with  Parisian  lepidopterists  in  peace  time.  My 
friend,  M.  Ferdinand  le  Cerf,  keeper  of  the  Lepidoptera  in  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History  at  Paris,  directed  my  attention  to  the  locality  long  ago, 
and  I  only  regret  that  time  and  opportunity  have  been  wanting  to  follow 
his  direction.  Hipparchia  briseis  occurs  here ;  and  Captain  Smart  should 
have  met  with  at  least  two  other  Coppers  in  the  department,  Chrysophanus 
hippothije,  and  G.  dorilis.  Duponchel  says  that  the  former  species  used 
to  be  very  common  in  the  peaty  marshes  round  Amiens,  marshes  which 
I  suspect  will  some  day  restore  C.  dispar,  var.  rutilus  to  the  fauna  of  the 
north  of  France.  C.  dorilis  I  myself  observed  near  Crecy ;  and  M.  Postel 
records  it  from  Hedeauville. — H.  R.-B. 
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M.  j^arthenie  was  common  in  a  wood  near  Vaux-en-Amienois, 
which  is  easily  the  best  hunting-ground  I  have  come  across  in 
this  country.  Unfortunately  my  opportunities  there  were  limited 
to  one  dull  day. 

Arasclinia  levana  I  am  doubtful  about.  There  w'as  a  small, 
fast,  tawny  butterfly  fairly  common  about  Amiens  in  April.  I 
had  no  net  in  those  days  and  never  saw  it  settle.  The  summer 
form  did  not  come  my  w'ay  in  Artois. 

Vanessa  urticce  was  everywhere  commoner  and  often  larger 
than  in  Britain  ;  also  it  was  more  continuous.  The  hibernated 
specimens  appeared  to  carry  on  well  into  June,  when  a  new 
brood  appeared  on  the  wing.  After  that  fresh  and  wasted 
examples  were  always  to  be  seen  together  up  to  September. 

V.  io  was  common  everywhere,  and  in  the  Vimy  trenches 
abundant,  though  small. 

Pi/rameis  atalanta  occurred  everywhere,  but  was  distinctly 
rare  in  Artois  in  August  and  September.     Cardui  I  did  not  see. 

Melanargia  galatea,  abundant  near  Amiens ;  not  uncommon 
at  Souchez,  where  it  occurred  over  a  much  larger  area. 

Pararge  egeria,  var.  egerides  was  common  in  the  spring  at 
Corbie.     I  did  not  meet  with  the  summer  brood  in  Artois. 

Both  broods  of  P.  inegcei-a  were  very  plentiful. 

Satyrus  semele  I  found  only  on  one  rough  hillside  near  Bruay. 

Einnephele  jaiiira  was  common  everj'where.  In  the  south, 
however,  its  distribution  was  distinctly  patchy.  It  was  to  be 
found  in  some  meadows  or  marshes  and  not  in  others.  Hyper- 
anthus,  on  the  other  hand,  swarmed  everywhere,  and  produced 
some  good  minor  variations. 

E.  tithonus  was  unaccountably  rare  and  was  seen  in  only 
two  places — two  specimens  near  Souchez  and  good  numbers 
near  St.  Pol. 

Coenonympha  pamphilus,  abundant  everywhere  and  producing 
some  fine  large  specimens. 

Thecla  hetidce  was  the  only  hair-streak  I  saw,  a  single 
specimen  being  taken  by  a  friend  near  St.  Pol.  It  was  abundant 
near  Bruay. 

Chrysophanus  phloeas  did  not  show  itself  at  all  till  August, 
when  it  was  not  uncommon  near  Souchez  and  St.  Pol.  No 
aberrations  were  taken  except  one  or  two  with  a  trace  of  blue- 
spotting  on  the  hind  wings. 

I  have  been  very  disappointed  in  not  meeting  with  any  of 
the  other  "  coppers." 

Of  Lycana  astrarche  I  have  taken  only  two  specimens,  one 
near  Corbie  early  in  the  year  and  one  near  Bruay  in  September. 
In  each  case  careful  search  was  made  for  more,  but  without 
success. 

L.  icarus  is  of  course  abundant  all  along  the  line,  and  my 
series  of  it  is  perhaps  tlie  best  part  of  my  very  limited  conti- 
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nental  collection.     It  includes   ab.  icarinns,  a   splendid  ab.    $ 
ccerulea  from  Picardy,  and  ab.  arcua  from  near  Arras.    There  are 
other  minor  aberrations,  including  a  ?   with  fringes  of  the  fore 
wings  of  the  same  dark  brown  as  the  wing.    The  only  L.  corydon 
seen  was  a  battered  one  caught  near  St.  Pol  in  late  August. 

L.  argiolus  was  very  common  in  Picardy  in  May,  but  I  saw 
nothing  of  the  later  brood. 

L.  minima  was  abundant  in  one  part  of  the  wood  at  Yaux, 
but  I  was  too  late  to  take  it  in  good  conditioji. 

The  same  wood  produced  one  fine  N.  cyllariis  ^ . 

Of  the  genus  Syrichthn.'^  I  obtained  only  four  individuals,  all 
of  them  in  May  and  June,  near  Corbie.  These  four,  however, 
include  at  least  two  species — malvce  and  armoricanus  Tbree  of 
them  are  probably  all  armoricanus,  and  appear  identical  as 
to  the  under  sides.  One  of  these,  however,  is  considerably 
darker,  with  smaller,  better  defined  spots  on  the  upper  side. 
It  corresponds  very  closely  to  the  figures  of  the  upper  side 
of  fritillum.  My  ignorance  of  this  genus  is  profound  (probably 
H.  carthami,  H.  Pi.-B.). 

Nisoniades  tages  occurred  in  the  Fricourt  trenches.  I  have 
seen  it  nowhere  else. 

Hesperia  thaumas  has  been  everywhere  abundant. 

H.  lineola  was  abundant  behind  the  Vim}-  trenches,  and  was 
the  only  skipper  there  at  the  time,  an  arrangement  I  greatly 
appreciated  after  sifting  1  per  cent,  lineola  from  the  accompany- 
ing tJiaumas  in  British  localities. 

H.  sylvanus  was  abundant  in  all  districts. 

(To  be  continued.) 


NOTES   AND   OBSEEVATIONS. 

Lepidopteea  in  the  New  Forest,  1916. — I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  spend  the  past  summer  at  Brockenhurst.  Insects  were  certainly 
scarce.  In  fact,  it  was  a  common  thing  to  hear,  from  other  visitors, 
that  there  was  nothing  about.     Here  is  my  list ; 

May  :  Hemaris  fuciformis  occurred  at  flowers  of  bugle  on  the 
railway  bank ;  also  at  the  azaleas  in  the  Rhododendron  Drive  at 
Ehinefield  (one  was  taken,  in  excellent  condition,  at  flowers  of  dew- 
berry as  late  as  July  5th) ;  Hemaris  tityus  was  scarce  at  flowers  of 
lousewort ;  LitJiosia  sororcula  occurred  on  the  19th  in  Stubby  Copse, 
but  was  observed  more  freely,  subsequently,  at  Holmsley.  Thera 
obeliscata  was  knocked  out  of  Douglas  fir  at  Stubby  and  larvse  of 
Cleora  juhata,  EUopia  prosapiaria,  Aviphipyra  p)yramidea,  Xylina 
socia  were  found.  Eupithecia  irriguata  was  found  on  a  beech  trunk 
near  Lyndhurst  Eoad  Station.  Epione  advenaria  occurred  at 
Holmsley ;  Eupithecia  indigata  was  knocked  out  of  pine  and  holly, 
and  E.  pusillata  was  netted  at  Ehinefield.  Boarmia  cinctaria  was 
to  be  found  freely  in  every  suitable  spot ;  Tortrix  politana,  Eucosyna 
Juligana,  Cydia  suhsequana  (flying  in  the  sun  in  that  splendid  drive 
at    Ehinefield),    Ancylis   nnguicella    (Matley    Heath)    occurred    in 
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moderate  numbers.  Micropteryx  calthella  v^ms  abundant  in  flowers 
of  Caltha  jxdustris,  and  Lithocolletis  quinquecjuttella  found  sparingly 
among  Salix. 

Jims  produced  very  little.  I  got  Nenioria  viridata  (Matley 
Heath),  TepJirosia  consonaria,  Eupitliecia  pulchellata  and  Thera 
firmata.  I  also  got  Laspeyresia  coniferana,  Enarmonia  ruhiginosana, 
Eucosma  hifasciana,  Evetria  sylvestrana,  Evetria  huoliana  (bred 
freely  from  shoots  of  Phnis  sylvestris)  ;  Epihlema  parvidana  (scopo- 
liana,  Hw.)  was  netted  near  the  railway  bank.  Close  to  the 
Poundhill  Inclosure  Lithocolletis  cavella  was  found  among  birch  and 
Gelechia  dodecella  rather  commonly  among  the  pines.  Tinea  ftilvi- 
mitrella,  one  only,  was  flying  over  Jlyrica  gale  at  Holmsley.  I  was 
a  little  late  in  finding  how  and  where  to  work  for  Pacliytlielia  villo- 
sella.  I  bred  four  $  ?  from  the  cases  obtained,  and  although  I 
exposed  them  they  failed  to  attract  a  single  (^  visitor.  Only  two 
cases  of  male  larvae  were  found,  both  on  heather,  and  in  each  case  the 
moth  had  emerged.  Nearly  all  the  $  cases  were  found  on  fences 
and  pine  trunks.  Larvae  of  Cerostoma  scahrella  and  G.  horridella 
were  beaten. 

July  :  Zygana  meliloti  was  very  scarce  at  Woodfidley.  Hetero- 
gena  asella  was  beaten  out  of  Pinus  sylvestris  near  the  Poundhill 
Inclosure,  having  probably  strayed  there  from  the  Queen  Bower 
beeches.  Boarmia  rohoraria  was  found  at  rest  on  one  of  the  trees  of 
that  fine  avenue  of  Douglas  firs  at  Piamnor  and  Boarmia  abietaria 
was  bred.  Ephestia  semi-rufa,  a  solitary  example,  was  obtained 
from  an  oak  trunk  near  Balmer  Lawn.  Eucosma  ohlongana  [margi- 
nana)  occurred  rather  commonly  near  the  railway  at  Woodfidley  and 
Tortrix  cratcegana  sparingly  in  Stubby  Copse.  Evetria  pinivorana 
was  bred.  Scythris  grandipennis  was  netted  on  a  heath  at  Eing- 
wood  ;  Stathmojjoda  pedella  at  Matley;  larvse  of  Eurhodope  adveneUa 
and  Pseudoterjma  pruinata  were  beaten. 

August  produced  a  few  interesting  insects ;  Semiothisa  alternata 
occurred  near  Green  Bower,  also  larvae  of  Pygara  curtula,  and 
Acronycta  leporina.  Schrankia  twfosalis  was  netted  at  Hincheslea. 
I  found  Scoparia  angustea  on  the  up  platform  at  Holmsley  Eailway 
Station.  A  search  of  the  station  buildings  and  approaches  would 
probably  result  in  the  discovery  of  a  colony  of  this  local  moth. 
Crambus  hamellus  occurred  sparingly  at  Matley  Heath.  Sparganotkis 
pilleriana  flew  commonly  at  dusk  at  Hincheslea,  but  was  difficult  to 
get  in  good  condition  ;  also,  Elachista  rhynchospovella  and  Apihanaula 
leucatella ;  Psoricoptera  gibhosella  was  not  uncommon  on  oak  trunks 
near  Lady  Cross  and  Queen  Bower.  Elachista  ?  dispunctella,  not  in 
good  order,  was  netted  ;  Cerostoma  sylvella  occurred  both  in  Holland 
Wood  and  at  Queen  Bower.  Chrysoclista  vinolentella  was  netted 
flying  round  an  apple  tree  in  the  garden.  Gracilaria  semifascia  and 
Coriscium  sxdphurellum,  both  new  to  me,  fell  at  one  stroke  of  the 
beating-stick,  and  the  next  dislodged  an  example  of  that  beautiful 
insect,  Cerostoma  sequella,  also  new  to  me.  Larvee  of  Staurojnis  fagi, 
Aventia  flexxda,  and  Gracilaria  elongella  were  found.  I  got  at  Matlev 
some  interesting  examples  of  the  dnuinutive  second  generation  o"f 
Bactra  lanceolana. 
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Sejytember :  I  was  very  pleased  to  find  Xylina  socia  at  sugar  in 
the  garden  and  not  uncommon.  I  had  three  moths  of  this  species,  at 
the  same  time,  at  one  quite  small  patch  of  sugar  ;  Noctua  castanea 
was  also  a  visitor.  Plastenis  retusa  fell  to  the  beating-stick  at 
Holmsley.  Acedia  cristana  was  very  scarce  among  the  thorns  in  the 
Queen  Bower  district.  When  beating  for  this  species  I  could  not 
help  but  disturb  a  good  many  Acalla  contaminana,  one  of  which 
was  specially  interesting  in  having  a  conspicuous  white  button. — 
F.  G.  Whittle  ;  7,  Marine  Avenue,  Southend-on-Sea. 

Lepidoptera  in  Cambeidgeshiee. — Although  the  little  moth- 
collecting  I  have  done  this  year  has  been  confined  to  the  garden,  I 
have  taken  a  number  of  moths  at  sugar,  including  two  I  have  not 
seen  here  before,  viz.  Thyatira  hatis  and  Anchocelis  lunosa.  Xanthia, 
ocellaris  again  occurred,  though  not  in  such  numbers  as  in  1914.  I 
took  six  (all  males)  in  fine  condition  and  missed  several  others, 
which  I  hope  will  "  carry  on."  They  were  all  amongst  wych  elm. 
Some  day  I  hope  to  succeed  in  breeding  this  insect.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  my  principal  captures  (all  at  sugar,  light,  of  course,  being 
out  of  the  question). 

June  and  July. — Cymatopkora  ocularis  (octogesima)  (four,  one 
nice  var.).  Thyatira  hatis  (one,  second  record  only  for  this  neigh- 
bourhood). Habrosyne  clerasa  (common).  Aplecta  aclvena  (two  only). 
Haclena  trifolii  (common  May — August). 

August — October. — Tri-phcena  fimbria,  T.  ianthina,  T.  interjecta, 
T.  orbona,  and  T.  pronuba  (common,  but  late  and  worn  ;  also  noticed 
on  ragwort  with  Noctua  uinhrosa,  N.  rubi,  Hyclroscia  nictitans,  etc.) 
Agrotis  puta  (common),  Epunda  lutidenta  (very  common,  many, 
strange  to  say,  in  good  condition).  Cosmia  affinis  (common). 
G.  diffinis  (scarce  at  sugar).  Anchocelis  lunosa  (one,  the  first  seen 
here).  A.  pistacina  (some  very  dark  forms).  Cirrhia  citrago, 
Xanthia  flavago  (very  dark  "bands"),  X.  fulvago  (all  common  and 
early ;  citrago  first  appeared  on  August  20th).  Xanthia  {Mellinia} 
gilvago  (about  a  dozen).  This  species  is  getting  scarce  in  the 
garden.  The  last  time  I  saw  it  in  abundance  was  in  1909,  when 
I  set  nearly  200  (some  var.  palleago) ;  there  must  have  been 
thousands  at  light  and  sugar.  M.  circellaris  was  very  common  at 
the  same  time,  but  no  ocellaris  such  as  I  take  now,  though  they 
occurred  near  by. 

Xanthia  Mellinia  ocellaris  (six,  see  above).  This  species  had  not,, 
in  my  opinion,  the  slightest  resemblance  to  any  form  of  gilvago,  as  I 
have  seen  stated.  Obscurely  marked  circellaris  have  sometimes  to 
be  looked  at  twice  on  the  sugar,  but  with  ocellaris  beside  them  a 
great  difference  is  at  once  apparent.  The  latter  is  a  much  more 
delicate  and  "  neater  "  looking  insect,  and  when  flushed  with  pink  (as 
occurs  here)  is  a  delight  to  see  (and  set !). 

Xylina  semihrimnea  (eight — three  hopeless  cripples)  together  with 
one  Plusia  festncce  (September  12th),  complete  my  list  of  those  taken 
at  sugar,  which,  considering  the  abominable  weather  and  the  small- 
area  in  which  I  collected  (less  than  three  acres  of  garden),  is  really 
quite  good. 
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Cyviatopliora  ocularis  I  think  must  be  considered  the  best  thing 
taken,  as  though  it  occurs  pretty  regularly  round  Cambridge  (some 
years  in  numbers),  it  is  always  very  local  and  uncertain  in 
appearance. 

I  ought  to  mention  too  the  almost  total  absence  of  Orrhodia 
vaccina.  Since  coming  here  in  1907  I  have  only  seen  three  speci- 
mens, the  last  three  years  ago.  Its  congener,  0.  licjula,  is  abundant 
and  very  variable.  Has  any  other  southern  collector  found  it 
scarce  ? 

Dayfliers  were  pitiably  scarce  all  through  the  summer,  and 
only  one  Acontia  luctiiosa  was  noticed.  Amongst  the  butterflies, 
Augiades  sijlvaniis  (as  often  happens  in  wet  yearsj  was  quite  common, 
but  the  "  Common  Blues  "  and  "  Small  Copper  "  were  entirely  absent ! 
Larvae,  however,  were  abundant  everywhere,  and  I  had  a  full-fed 
Anticlea  sinuata  brought  to  me. 

I  saw  several  Gerura  fnrcula  larva?  crawling  down  the  trunks 
of  willow-trees  I  had  sugared.  They  were  full-grown,  and  were 
evidently  coming  down  to  pupate,  and  as  they  were  very 
conspicuous  in  this  position  were  wise  enough  to  choose  the 
night-time  for  their  purpose. — Hugh  P.  Jones  ;  West  wood.  Great 
Shalford,  Cambridge. 

Unusual  Food-plant  of  Acherontia  atropos. — In  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Charles  Morris  of  Le  Cannet,  under  date  November  16th,  he 
writes :  "  Last  week  we  found  a  fine  larva  of  A.  atropos  on  an  olive- 
tree  nearly  full  fed.  It  had  completely  devoured  a  small  branch. 
We  were  attracted  by  the  large  amount  of  frass  on  the  road.  There 
was  only  one,  and  it  had  taken  on  the  glaucous  green  tint  of  the 
leaves,  and  the  stripes  on  the  back  were  indigo  and  Prussian  blue — 
altogether  remarkable  coloration  and  a  handsome  beast ;  coloration 
no  doubt  due  to  its  diet,  as  I  find  all  nu.de  larvae  take  on  very  much 
the  colour  in  pigmentation  of  the  shade  of  leaf  or  flower  they  feed 
on.  It  may,  if  successful,  produce  a  very  dark  imago,  which,  of 
course,  may  produce  also  some  salad  oil,  and  go  greasy  !  I  had  a 
male  that  evidently  had  been  at  a  hive,  and  exuded  honey  from  its 
head  for  years  after  it  was  killed  and  dried."  The  text-books 
*  give  tea-tree,  bitter-sweet,  and  snowberry  as  additional  foods 
to  solanum.  But  as  might  be  expected,  a  larva  with  the  powerful 
jaws  of  atropos  can  stomach  even  the  tough  leaves  of  evergreen 
trees,  and  Milliere  (Catalogue  des  Lepids.  des  Alpes-Maritimes, 
part  i.,  p.  116  ;  Cannes,  1872)  includes  with  the  food-plants  on  the 
Riviera  Lycium  barbanim,  L.  europceum,  Datura  stramonium, 
privet,  and  Jasminum  fructicans.  He  records  also  having  beaten 
a  larva  from  Quercus  rohur.  M.  P.  Rondou  (Catalogue,  etc., 
des  Pyrenees,  p.  50)  has  taken  it  on  Fraxinus  elatior.  To  which 
may  be  added,  on  the  authority  of  Eouast  (Catalogue  des  Chenilles 
Europeenes,  Soc.  Linn.,  Lyon,  tome  xxix,  p.  267)  Cannabis  sativa, 
and  garden  bean.  But  I  think  Mr.  Morris  is  the  first  to  note 
atropos  on  olive. — H.  Rowland-Brown  ;  Harrow  Weald,  December 
3rd,  1916. 

ENTOM. — January,  1917.  b 
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The  Hibernation  of  Lampides  bosticus. — In  volume  ii.  of  Tutt's 
"British  Butterflies"  the  bionomics  of  this  species  are  fully  dis- 
cussed, with  copious  observations  from  Dr.  Chapman.  The  conclu- 
sion arrived  at  by  Dr.  Chapman  (p.  370)  in  respect  to  the  stage  in 
which  bccticus  passes  the  winter  is  that  normally  it  is  a  continuous- 
brooded  species,  and  carries  with  it  from  its  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
home  the  habit  of  continuity.  The  capture  of  imagines  by  me  at 
Hydros  in  March-April,  1898,  before  Dr.  Chapman's  notes  were 
published,  had  led  me  to  suppose  that  on  the  Eiviera  hibernation 
took  place  exclusively  as  imago.  But  a  remark  on  the  subject  in  a 
recent  letter  from  Mr.  Charles  Morris  of  Le  Can  net  suggests  that 
—  assuming  winter  to  mean  the  months  of  November  to  February 
inclusive — Cannes  indigenous  boeticus  do  not  "  hibernate  "  at  all. 
Quoting  a  previous  note  of  his  in  1914,  I  transcribed  in  the  '  Ento- 
mologist,' vol.  xlix.  p.  151),  "  larv£B  in  pea-pods  ...  at  the  end 
of  October,  and  in  November;  ?  imported  from  Algeria."  Under 
date  November  11th,  1916,  Mr.  Morris  adds  :  "  I  am  getting  a  fair 
number  of  larvae  of  bceticus  in  the  pea-pods  which  the  cook  brings 
in,  and  she  tells  me  that  these  peas  now  in  market  are  grown  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Grasse,  and  are  not  from  Algiers,  as  was  the  case 
two  years  ago."  From  this  remark  it  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
the  pea-feeding  bceticus  at  all  events  winter  in  the  pupal  and  imaginal 
stage — in  fact,  carry  on  from  one  generation  to  another  without 
hibernation  at  all  in  the  strict  sense.  By  the  end  of  November  the 
autumn  pea-crop  would  be  finished,  and  the  larva  presumably  full- 
fed  before  the  bursting  of  the  pod,  and  the  maturity  of  the  fruit 
therein  contained. — H.  Eowland-Brown  ;  December  17th,  1916. 

SCOPARIA    FREQUENTELLA,    S.    PALLIDA,    ETC.  — I    found    that    mOSS 

growing  on  walls  and  sheds  in  a  brickfield  at  Wakering  contained 
larvae  of  a  Scoparia.  These  proved  to  he  frequeJitella  ;  quite  a  crowd 
of  moths  emerged,  with  them  one  S.  j^cilltda.  Gelecina  affinis  was  also 
bred  from  the  moss  in  some  numbers. — F.  G.  Whittle  ;  7,  Marine 
Avenue,  Southend-on-Sea. 

Proutia  betltlina  Larva  Feeding  on  Plantago. — A  leaf  of 
Plantago  lanceolata  containing  a  larva  of  Gracilaria  tringipennella 
was  picked  at  Thorpe  Bay  on  April  24th.  The  leaf  was  dropped 
into  a  jar  in  which  there  was  a  larva  of  Proutia  betulina.  This  at 
once  went  for  the  plantain  leaf  and  ate  with  an  appetite. — F.  G. 
Whittle. 

Euvanessa  antiopa  in  Kent. — In  'The  Field'  for  November  18th 
Mr.  C.  S.  Mills  records  having  seen  a  perfect  specimen  of  Eiivancssa 
antiopa  near  Canterbury  on  October  28th  last.  It  was  basking  in 
the  sun  on  an  old  branch  of  a  tree  ;  it  was  very  strong  on  the  wing 
when  disturbed,  and  allowed  him  to  get  within  a  yard  of  it.  This 
species  appears  to  have  been  extremely  rare  this  year;  the  only 
other  specimen  which  has  been  recorded  ('  Entomologist '  for  August, 
p.  188)  was  seen  by  Mr.  W.  A.  E.  Jex  Long  near  Glasgow  on  April 
29th  last ;  consequently,  a  hibernated  example,  and  from  its  large 
size  it  was  undoubtedly  a  female. — F.  W.  F. 

Late  Appearance  of  Pararge  egeria,  var.  Egerides,  etc. — 
With   reference    to   my   note    in    the    December    number    of    the 
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'  Entomologist,'  p.  287,  on  the  late  appearance  of  P.  megcsra  on 
November  13th,  my  brother-in-law,  Mr.  F.  B.  Hinchcliff,  who  was 
shooting  in  this  neighbourhood  on  that  day,  tells  me  he  saw  two 
specimens  of  P.  egeria,  var.  egerides,  and  one  of  my  daughters  saw 
P.  atalanta  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month — a  fine  bright  day,  but 
much  colder  than  the  13th. — Gervase  F.  Mathew,  F.L.S.,  F".E.S., 
Pay  master -in- Chief,  B.N. ;  Instow,  North  Devon,  December  11th, 
1916. 


SOCIETIES. 
Entomological  Society  of  London. — Wednesday,  October  18th, 
1916.— Dr.  T.  A.  Chapman,  M.D.,  F.Z.S.,  Vice-President,  in  the 
chair. — Prof.  E.  Bugnion,  La  Luciole,  Aix-en-Provence,  France, 
and  Eev.  Bruce  Cornford,  13,  Havelock  Road,  were  elected 
Fellows  of  the  Society. — Mr.  G.  Talbot,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  J.  J. 
Joicey,  exhibited  some  new  and  little-known  examples  of  resem- 
blance in  butterflies. — Prof.  Poulton  gave  an  account  of  some 
experiments  on  spiders  W'ith  butterfly  food  and  observations  on  the 
attacks  of  birds  on  butterflies,  in  British  East  Africa,  by  the  Rev. 
K.  St.  Aubyn  Rogers.  He  also  related  some  observations  by  Dr. 
R.  Hanitsch  on  the  proportions  of  the  female  forms  of  Pajnlio 
2)ohjtes,  L.,  on  Singapore  Island,  and  exhibited  all  the  females  and  a 
selection  of  males  of  the  series  of  P.  jjolytes,  F.,  romulus,  Cr.,  on 
which  they  were  based. — Mr.  Donisthorpe  exhibited  an  ergatandro- 
morph  of  Myrmica  laevinodis  which  he  had  taken  in  his  garden  at 
Putney  on  October  11th. — Mr.  W.  C.  Crawley  exhibited  mermitho- 
gynes  of  Lasius  Jlavus  and  L.  alienus  taken  at  Porlock  ;  also  the 
alate  $  9 ,  hitherto  unknown,  of  the  common  ant  aphids,  Forda 
formicaria,  Heyden,  and  F.  viridana,  Buckton,  taken  at  Porlock  with 
Lasius  alieno-niger. — Dr.  Cockayne  exhibited  a  $  Psychid,  bred 
July,  1916,  from  a  larva  found  on  a  Japanese  dwarf  cedar  at 
Hammersmith,  together  with  the  larval  case.— Mr.  L.  W.  Newman 
exhibited  true  melanic  (unicolorous  black)  specimens  of  Eiqnthecia 
lariciata  from  Warwickshire ;  melanic  specimens  of  Boarmia  con- 
sonaria  from  Kent ;  dark  type,  intermediate  and  melanic  specimens 
of  B.  consortaria  from  Warwickshire  ;  also  on  behalf  of  Mr.  G.  B. 
Oliver  two  curious  aberrations  of  the  latter  species. — Mr.  H.  Main 
exhibited  a  pupal  cell  in  situ  of  the  beetle  Dytiscus  marginalis,  together 
with  a  spectroscopic  photograph  of  the  pupa  in  its  cell,  showing  how 
it  rested  on  its  extremities,  the  rest  of  the  body  being  unsupported. 
— Mr.  Bedwell  exhibited  on  behalf  of  Mr.  C.  J.  C.  Pool  an  exception- 
ally large  ^  of  Emus  hirtus  taken  near  Rochester  in  September,  and 
also  a  specimen  of  Megajjenthes  lugens  taken  by  Mr.  D.  Gumming,  in 
May,  1915,  on  holly  blossom  near  Lyndhurst.  Mr.  Bedwell  also 
exhibited  a  living  specimen  of  Elater  coccinatus  from  Waltham 
Abbey,  with  examples  of  E.  pomonae  and  E.  sanguinolentiis,  and  the 
thorax  of  each  species  mounted  separately  for  comparison. — The 
following  papers  were  read:  "Falkland  Island  Diptera,"  by  C.  G. 
Lamb,  M.A.,  B.Sc. ;  communicated  by  F.  W.  Edwards,*^  F.E.S. 
"  Observations  on  the  Growth  and  Habits  of  the  Stick  Insect, 
Carausius  morosus,  Br.,"  by  H.  Ling  Roth  ;  communicated  by  Prof 
Poulton,  D.Sc.  F.R.S.,  etc. 
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Wednesday,  November  1st,  1916. — Dr.  C.  J.  Gahan,  M.A.,  D.Sc, 
Vice-President,  in  the  chair. — Messrs.  Hassan  Efflatoun,  Choubrah 
Avenue,  Cairo,  Egypt,  and  S.E.  Agricultural  College,  Wye;  Frank 
Hannyngton,  Mercara,  Coorg,  S.  India;  Harry  Haden  May,  Black- 
friars  House,  Plymouth  ;  and  Akio  Nohira,  Tchijoji,  Otagigun,  Kyoto, 
Japan,  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society. — Prof.  Poulton  gave  an 
account  of  some  observations  by  Mr.  C.  0.  Farquharson  on  the 
Hesperid  butterfly,  RJioimlocaviiHa  forestall.  Cram.  He  also  exhibited 
a  specimen  of  a  Tabanid  fly  (probably  Pangonia  oldii)  which  had 
attacked  Dr.  G.  D.  H.  Carpenter  while  on  the  wing.  Also  examples 
of  Mallota  cimbicifonnis,  bred  by  Mr.  H.  Britten  of  the  Hope  Depart- 
ment.— The  Rev.  F.  D.  Morice  exhibited  specimens  of  Pteronus 
sertifer  (^  (J  and  ?  ?  . — Mr.  G.  T.  Porritt  exhibited  specimens  of 
Sympherobnts  striatellus,  Klap.,  and  of  S.  elegans,  Step.,  for  compari- 
son.—Mr.  G.  Talbot  exhibited,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Joicey  :  (1)  A 
gynandromorph  of  Papilio  lycophron,  race  phanias,  R.  and  J.,  from 
North  Peru.  (2)  Polygrapha  cyanea,  G.  and  S.,  the  unique  and  hitherto 
undescribed  female,  apparently  a  mimic  of  Opsiphanes.  (3)  A  hybrid 
gynandromorph  oi  Amorpha populi  x  Spihinx  ocellatns. — The  following 
papers  were  read  :  "  Further  Notes  relating  to  the  Jurinean  Genera 
of  Hymenoptera,"  by  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Morice,  M.A.,  F.E.S.,  and  J. 
Hartley  Durrant,  F.E.S.  "  On  a  Collection  of  Heliconine  Forms 
from  French  Guiana,"  by  J.  J.  Joicey,  F.F.S.,  and  W.  J.  Kaye,  F.E.S. 
The  latter  was  illustrated  by  a  large  collection  of  Heliconius  vielpo- 
mene,  which  was  exhibited. — Rev.  George  Wheeler,  Hon.  Sec. 

The  South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History 
Society. — October  12th. — Mr.  Hy.  J.  Turner,  F.E.S.,  President,  in 
the  chair. — Mr.  Kaye  exhibited  a  specimen  of  the  new  species  of 
Ornitlwpitera,  O.joiceyi,  from  New  Guinea. — Mr.  Newman,  specimens 
of  the  extreme  melanic  form  of  Tephrosia  consonaria  from  Kent ;  fine 
melanic  forms  of  T.  consortaria  and  an  intermediate  form,  a  series  of 
var.  rossica  of  Callimorpha  dominula,  and  a  bred  series  of  Dicranura 
bicuspis  from  Tilgate  Forest. — Mr.  A.  E.  Gibbs,  the  purse-like  galls 
on  the  petioles  of  poplar  leaves  caused  by  the  Aphid  Pemphigus 
bursarius ;  a  case  of  further  specimens  of  Pararge  cegeria  var.  egerides 
from  South  Devon  sent  by  Dr.  Perkins,  and  read  a  long  series  of  notes 
on  the  characteristics,  habits,  and  dates  of  the  various  broods.  In 
the  discussion  it  was  shown  that  besides  passing  hibernation  in 
almost  any  stage  of  larval  growth,  the  species  could  pass  the  winter 
as  a  pupa. — The  Report  of  the  Field  Meeting  at  Ockham  and  Wisley 
on  May  20th  was  read  by  Mr.  Kaye,  the  leader. — ^The  Reports  of 
the  Field  Meetings  to  Clandon  on  June  24th  and  to  Box  Hill  on 
July  22nd  were  read  by  Mr.  Hy.  Turner,  the  leader.^HY.  J.  Turner. 

October  26th,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Turner,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the 
chair. — The  death  of  a  member,  Mr.  C.  A.  Briggs,  F.E.S.,  was 
announced. — Mr.  Bowman  exhibited  underside  aberrations  of  Aricia 
medon,  (1)  yv'ith  distal  spots  on  under  side  of  hind  wings  represented 
by  white  splashes  only,  (2)  ab.  obsoleta  with  heavy  striations  of 
white. — Mr.  H.  Moore,  the  West  African  moth  Eadcemonia,  sp.,  with 
hind  wings  produced  to  very  long  tails. ^Mr.  Brooks,  the  introduced 
floating  plant  Azolla  from  Enfield. — Mr.  Hugh  Main,  a  stereoscopic 
picture  of   the   stag-beetle  shortly  after  pupation.— Mr.  Curwen,  a 
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number  of  species  of  the  genus  Pararge  from  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  remarked  on  the  diverse  habits  of  some  of  the  species. 
— Mr.  Turner,  examples  of  most  of  the  species  in  the  genus  Pararge 
{se)is.  kit.),  arranged  as  they  are  in  the  National  Collection  to  show 
the  sub-generic  divisions  in  illustration  of  his  paper,  "The  Genus 
Pararge."  A  considerable  discussion  took  place,  in  which  it  was 
advanced  that  in  a  genus  with  a  large  number  of  species  it  was 
necessary  to  consider  them  in  groups  ;  that  the  giving  of  special 
names  for  such  groups  was  much  to  be  deprecated,  especially  as 
they  often  had  no  particular  significance  when  given  ;  that  in  the 
case  of  the  very  large  genus  Papilio  one  spoke  of  a  group  by  the 
name  of  a  conspicuous  member  of  it,  e.g.  the  machaon-gvo\rg  ;  that 
the  species  sometimes  fell  naturally  into  groups  by  their  habits, 
e.g.  cegeria,  etc.,  shade-loving;  viegcBra,  etc.,  sun-loving,  etc. — Mr. 
Frohawk  reported  the  occurrence  of  Anosia  plexippus  in  Ireland, 
and  gave  a  resume  of  the  extension  of  the  range  of  this  species.  A 
discussion  then  took  place,  in  which  it  was  advanced  that  migration 
in  many  cases  appeared  to  be  a  voluntary  act. — Hekry  J.  Turner. 

Manchester  Entomological  Society. — October  Ath,  1916. — 
Exhibition  evening. — The  following  were  the  exhibits  : — Mr.  B.  H. 
Crabtree,  a  series  of  L.  cegon  ab.  masseiji  from  ^Yitherslack ;  also  a 
nice  selection  of  P.  c-album  reared  from  larvae  from  a  female  insect 
taken  in  the  Wye  Valley,  May,  1916. — Mr.  W.  Manshridge,  Macaria 
alternata  from  Witherslack,  M.  Uturata,  Delamere,  also  var.  nigro- 
fulvata,  from  the  same  locality,  M.  notata  from  Burnt  \Yood,  Bomo- 
lochafontis,  Ephyra pendularia,  var.  siibroseata,  Euryviene  dolabraria, 
Asthena  sylvata,  Eucosma  undulata,  Eupithecia  satyrata,  and  var. 
callunana,  E.  plumbeolata,  all  from  Burnt  Wood;  E.  venosata, 
Witijerslack,  and  E.  indigata,  Delamere;  Bupalus  piniaria,  two 
forms  of  the  female  from  Delamere ;  Lyccena  icarus,  asymmetrical 
female,  one  side  nearly  ab.  arcuata  and  the  other  side  var.  icarinus, 
from  Crosby  sandhills  ;  Ptedisca  rubiginosana,  taken  at  Delamere. — 
Mr.  C.  F.  Johnson,  series  of  A',  lucina  from  Witherslack,  J/,  notata, 
M.  hastata  from  Burnt  Wood,  two  yellow  vars.  of  -4.  grossulariata, 
and  a  long  series  of  L.  cegon  from  Witherslack  and  the  New  Forest, 
showing  a  marked  local  difference. — Mr.  L.  Ward,  various  hand- 
coloured  drawings  by  himself  of  Lepidoptera  in  all  stages  ;  also  a 
number  of  specimens  illustrating  the  lepidopterous  fauna  of  the 
district  round  Chew  Valley. 

November  1st,  1916. — Mr.  A.  Binns  gave  an  address  on  "Bees." 
He  confined  his  remarks  to  Ajns  viellifica  and  its  varieties — 
English,  Italian,  and  Dutch.  He  dealt  first  with  the  anatomy, 
mentioning  the  distinguishing  features  of  queens,  drones,  and 
workers,  and  gave  some  interesting  personal  experiences  of 
bee-keeping,  embodying  in  his  paper  a  good  deal  of  valuable 
information  and  many  useful  facts.  On  an  average  it  takes  11  lb. 
of  honey  to  make  1  lb.  of  wax.  The  life  of  a  worker  bee  hatched 
during  the  summer  is  about  six  to  eight  weeks,  during  which  time  it 
manages  to  gather  something  like  2  oz.  of  honey.  If  the  bee  hatches 
out  in,  say,  August  it  usually  lives  through  the  winter.  A  swarm  of 
bees  weighs  from  4  lb.  to  8  lb. — The  address  was  followed  by  a  lively 
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discussion  in  which  the  majority  of  those  present  took  part. — A  vote 
of  thanks,  proposed  by  Mr.  Mansbridge  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Crabtree, 
was  unanimously  accorded  to  Mr.  Binns  for  his  very  interesting 
paper. — Mr.  Crabtree  showed  S.  tilicB  from  Kent — a  varied  series 
including  forms  with  light  and  dark  hind-wings. — Mr.  Watson, 
Hymenoptera  parasitic  on  Saturnidae,  as  follows :  Cosmijoppa 
violaceipeyinis,  Xantliopivip)la  watsoni,  Oneilella  formosa.  Full 
details  of  these  will  appear  in  the  report. — Messrs.  W.  Lees  and 
H.  Burrows,  Lepidoptera  captured  at  Lindow  Common  during  1916 : 
B.  quercus,  B.  rubi,  S.  carpini,  N.  dromidarnis ,  A.  fuliginosa,  A. 
menyanthidis,  A.  rumicis,  X.  fulvago,  A.  porphyrea,  H.  pisi,  A. 
inyrtilli,  E.  nanata,  M.  ocellata,  E.  pjlumbaria,  and  M.  rubiginata. 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Entomological  Society. — Meeting 
held  at  the  Eoyal  Institution,  Colquitt  Street,  Liverpool,  October 
14th,  1916,  the  President,  Dr.  John  Cotton,  in  the  chair. — As  usual 
on  the  opening  meeting  of  the  session,  the  evening  was  devoted  to 
exhibits  relating  to  the  season's  work.  It  was  at  once  apparent 
that  the  war  had  affected  our  members,  but  if  the  quantity  of 
material  was  less  the  quality  was  well  maintained ;  most  members 
reported  a  bad  and  uneven  season,  with  the  consequent  result  that 
many  of  our  favourite  species  had  been  scarce  and  also  late  in  their 
appearance. — Mr.  F.  N.  Pierce  had  a  large  number  of  micro-lepi- 
doptera,  chiefly  from  Delamere  Forest ;  included  in  his  exhibit  was 
a  short  series  of  Solenobia  viclanella  from  Essex. — Miss  D.  I.  Burne 
had  a  specimen  of  Pseudoterpna  pirmnata  of  a  uniform  clear  ochreous 
colour  ;  its  fine  condition  suggested  that  it  was  a  natural  yellow 
variation. — Mr.  S.  P.  Doudney  showed  the  following,  all  from  the 
Wj'e  Valley;  Apatura  iris,  Argynnis  selcyie,  A.  aglaia,  A.  adippe, 
A.  paphia,  Vanessa  c-albuvi,  Thecla  w-alhum,  Epinephele  janira,  a 
xanthic  aberration,  E.  hypcranthes,  Pararge  egeria,  Ayigerona 
prnnaria,  Zoyiosovia  anmdata,  Astheiia  blovieri,  A.  sylvata,  Eupis- 
teria  obliterata,  Minoa  vmriyiata,  Eucosviia  iindidata,  and  many 
commoner  species. — J.  W.  Griffin,  a  specimen  of  Sphinx  convolvxdi 
taken  on  a  fence  post  at  Leasowe,  Cheshire. — Mr.  W.  Mansbridge 
brought,  from  North  Staffordshire,  Eurymene  dolobraria,  Zonosovia 
jjendularia  var.  subroseata,  Asthena  sylvata,  Macaria  notata,  Eupi- 
thecia  satyrata  and  var.  callunaria,  E.  plmnbeolata,  and  a  varied 
series  of  Boniolocha  font  is  ;  from  Delamere  Forest,  Aplecta  nebidosa 
vai'.  robsoni,  Macaria  liturata  var.  nigrofulvata,  and  Eupithecia 
indigata  ;  from  Witherslack,  Macaria  alternata. — Mr.  H.  B.  Prince 
exhibited  some  fine  varieties  of  Lycana  bellargus  from  Folkestone, 
including  lead-coloured  males  and  ab.  striata,  also  many  interesting 
species  from  other  localities,  among  which  were  two  examples  of 
Vanessa  urticce  with  the  orange-red  colour  replaced  by  dusky 
oclireous,  also  very  blue  female  Lyca;na  teams. — Mr.  E.  Wilding 
brought  a  box  of  Lepidoptera  from  Colwyn  Bay,  among  which  were 
fine  series  of  Vanessa  io,  V.  atalanta,  Pararge  egeria,  and  vieycera. — 
Wm.  Mansbridge,  Hon.  Sec. 

Meeting  held  at  the  Eoyal  Institution,  Colquitt  Street,  Liverpool, 
November  20th,  1916 ;  the  President,  Dr.  John  Cotton,  in  the 
chair. — Dr.  George  Granville  Buckley,  M.D.,  F.S.A.,  Holly  Bank, 
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Manchester  Eoad,  Bury,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. — 
Mr.  F.  N.  Pierce  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Notes  on  the  Genus  Ornix." 
He  reviewed  the  synonymy  of  the  genus  and  mentioned  having 
recently  examined  the  types  of  the  various  species,  with  the  cordial 
assistance  of  Mr.  J.  Hartley  Durrant,  at  the  British  Museum. 
Mr.  Pierce  then  took  the  various  species  in  detail,  and  after  alluding 
to  the  difficulty  of  identifying  captured  specimens  by  the  wing- 
markings,  told  how  a  little  practice  enabled  one  to  correctly  name 
any  of  the  genus  by  an  examination  of  the  genitalia,  and  described 
how  this  could  be  done  with  certainty  without  damaging  the  insect 
for  cabinet  purposes.  The  author  exhibited  all  the  British  species 
of  Ornix  in  illustration  of  his  paper,  including  the  species  which 
as  the  result  of  his  investigation  he  had  introduced  to  the  British 
List,  viz.,  Ornix  finitimella,  already  known  to  occur  on  the  Continent. 
An  animated  discussion  followed,  and  in  the  course  of  some  remarks, 
Mr.  W.  Mansbridge  exhibited  the  larval  mines  of  Ornix  anglicella 
and.  0.  avellanella.  Mr.  Pierce  also  exhibited  about  150  species  of 
micro-lepidoptera  captured  by  the  Eev.  C.  R.  N.  Burrows  in  his 
garden  at  Mucking,  Essex.  These  included :  Phtheocroa  rugosana, 
Eupcecilia  diibitana,  E.  atricapitana,  Chrosis  alcella,  Conchyiis 
dilucidcma,  Cywphasia  nubilana,  C.  pascuana,  C.  chrysantheana, 
C.  hybridaJia,  C.  genitalana,  Sphaleroptera  ictericana,  lietinia 
biioliana,  Tinea  ferruginella,  Pcecilia  albiccps,  Orjiix  anglicella, 
0.  torguillella,  0.  finitimella,  and  many  species  of  Lithocolletis  and 
Nepticula. — Mr.  W.  A.  Tyerman  exhibited  a  number  of  autumnal 
species  of  Lepidoptera  from  the  Wye  Valley,  including  Vanessa 
c-albiwi,  Catocala  nupta,  Noctua  rufina,  Agriops  aprilina  and 
Xylina  ornithojncs. — Dr.  John  Cotton  showed  hibernatmg  examples 
of  Gonepteryx  rhanmi  and  Vanessa  urticce. — Mr.  R.  Wilding  had  a 
fine  exhibit  of  local  Coleoptera,  among  them  the  following,  viz., 
Anisotoma  fulva,  A.  ciliaris,  ^Egialia  rufa,  HcB7no?iia  appendiculata, 
Nemosoma  elongatuvi,  Apion  astralagi,  and  A.  sanguineum. — Wm. 
Mansbridge,  Hon.  Sec. 
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Charles  Adolphus  Briggs. 

Born  May  26th,  1849  ;  died  October  17th,  1916. 

By  the  death  of  C.  A.  Briggs  the  older  naturalists  have  lost  from 
their  midst  a  lepidopterist  of  the  first  rank,  while  his  more  intimate 
friends  will  miss  a  most  agreeable  companion,  both  at  home  and  "  in 
the  field."  Brimful  as  he  was  of  amusing  anecdotes,  curious  stories, 
and  interesting  I'eminiscences,  his  conversation  and  letters  w^ere 
always  seasoned  with  touches  of  dry  humour  ;  but  what  most  struck 
all  those  who  knew  him  was  the  sterling  gentlemanliness  of  his  every 
action.  His  disposition,  indeed,  was  eminently  cheerful,  quite  in 
keeping  with  his  broad,  round,  jovial  countenance,  and  he  apparently 
retained  this  trait  of  his  character  to  the  last,  even  under  the  burden 
of  his  severe  affliction.  For  in  a  letter  to  an  intimate  friend,  as  late 
as  July,  1915  (dictated,  as  he  could  no  longer  use  a  pen),  he  says: 
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"  Our  entomological  days  are  over  ;  my  stroke  has  left  me  in  the 
condition  of  a  hlack-heetle  whose  body  has  been  trodden  upon,  and  it 
confines  me  to  the  house  and  garden." 

Though  not  a  voluminous  writer,  Briggs  was  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  entomological  periodicals.  His  contributions  usually 
took  the  form  of  useful  and  interesting  short  notes,  l)ut  occasionally 
longer  articles  appeai-ed.  Amongst  the  latter  were :  "  A  Week's 
Collecting  in  Unst,"  "The  Genus  Scojmria,"  "  Aporia  cratmgi  in 
England"  (in  the  'Entomologist');  "Dragonfiies  in  1892,"  "Tephrosia 
creimscularia,"  "Two  species  of  Ephemeridae  new  to  Britain"  (in 
the  'Ent.  Mo.  Mag.');  "The  New  Forest  Zygcena  meliloti,"  "Our 
Pterophori,"  "  The  Blown-over  Theory  "  (in  the  '  Young  Naturalist,' 
of  which  he  became  an  assistant  editor).  In  1906  he  contributed 
to  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Devonshire  Society  ' ;  and  the  '  Victoria 
History  of  Devon  and  of  Surrey '  also  benefited  by  the  product  of 
his  pen. 

C.  A.  Briggs  was  a  member  of  the  eminent  firm  of  solicitors, 
Messrs.  Briggs,  Vaughan,  and  Briggs  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  from 
which  he  retired  as  an  active  partner  in  1896.  He  became  a  Fellow 
of  the  Entomological  Society  of  London  in  1877,  and  a  member  of  the 
South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society  in  1887. 
As  an  entomologist  he  was  at  first  chiefly  interested  in  the  British 
Lepidoptera,  and  his  collection  was  remarkable  for  the  very  fine 
varieties  and  aberrations  it  contained,  especially  in  the  Lycaenidae. 
It  was  also  very  rich  in  the  Psychidae,  Crambidae,  etc.,  to  which  he 
had  devoted  much  study  and  attention.  On  his  leaving  Leatherhead 
for  Lynmouth  in  1896,  his  collection  of  Lepidoptera  was  disposed  of 
by  auction  in  October  and  November,  the  sales  occupying  nearly  five 
days,  and  realising  but  £5  short  of  £1000. 

In  1890  Briggs  began  to  show  an  interest  in  the  Odonata  and 
Ephemeroptera,  and  this  interest  was  extended  to  other  orders 
formerly  included  in  the  comprehensive  term  Neuroptera,  as  well  as 
to  the  Orthoptera.  Of  the  insects  belonging  to  these  various  orders 
he  amassed  extensive  and  important  collections,  and  amongst  his 
discoveries  may  be  mentioned  Ectojjsocits  briggsi,  McLach.,  while  he 
added  to  the  British  list,  Hyperctes  guestf aliens,  Kolbe,  and  more 
than  one  of  the  Ephemeroptera.  In  1894  he  acquired  the  important 
collection  of  British  Trichoptera  formed  by  P.  Wormald. 

In  addition  to  entomology,  Briggs  took  a  deep  interest  in  the 
Mosses  and  Land-shells  of  Britain,  of  which  he  possessed  consider- 
able collections,  including  the  very  large  and  remarkable  series  of 
variations  of  British  Helices  collected  and  arranged  by  the  late  J.  C. 
Carrington;  He  took  much  interest  in  horticulture,  and  also  possessed 
a  large  number  of  antiques,  including  some  2000  pieces  of  china. 

Six  years  before  his  death  he  gave  up  collecting.  On  October  13th, 
1914,  he  had  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  which  incapacitated  him  for  active 
work.  Though  he  lived  for  two  years  longer,  he  gradually  became 
weaker,  till  death  took  place  without  any  pain  on  October  17th, 
1916.  W.  J.  Lucas. 

Special  Index  to  Volume  XLIX. — This  will  be  published  with 
the  February  number. — Ed. 
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NEW   SPECIES    OF    HETEKOGERA    FROM   JAPAN   AND 
FORMOSA   IN   THE    BRITISH   MUSEUM. 

By  A.    E.    WiLEMAN    AND    RiCHARD    SoUTH. 

Trachea  mecliifascia,  sp.  n. 

c?.  Fore  wings  brown,  slightly  red-tinged,  costa  marked  with 
darker  brown  ;  antemedial  line  ochreous,  outwardly  edged  with  black, 
oblique,  indented  before  dorsum,  indistinct  before  costa  ;  postmedial 
-line  ochreous  inwardly  edged  with  black,  curved  round  end  of  cell, 
thence  inwardly  oblique  to  dorsum  ;  area  between  antemedial  and 
postmedial  lines  darker  brown,  enclosing  the  ochreous-outlined 
stigmata;  subterminal  line  ochreous,  sinuous,  indented  near  costa, 
inwardly  clouded  with  darker  brown  ;  a  black  bar  on  dorsum,  and  a 
black  line  below  median  nervure,  the  latter  connecting  the  ante- 
medial and  postmedial  line  ;  terminal  lunules  black,  inwardly  paler 
•edged  ;  fringes  pale  brown  mixed  with  darker  ;  a  series  of  pale  dots 
on  the  veins  beyond  postmedial  line.  Hind  wings  pale  fuscous, 
-termeu  and  fringes  whitish,  terminal  line  black. 

Expanse,  36  milhm. 

The  type,  which  was  taken  at  Arizan,  7300  ft.  (Wileman), 
August  24th,  1908,  is  in  the  British  Museum. 
Comes  near  T.  olivacea,  Moore. 

Sypna  diversa,  sp.  n. 
2  .  Fore  wings  pale  reddish  brown,  rather  silky,  clouded  with 
l)lackish  on  basal  area,  six  pale  marks  on  costa  beyond  middle  ; 
antemedial  line  pale,  double,  wavy,  indented  on  vein  1,  thence 
incurved  and  silvery  white,  inwardly  edged  with  black  above  and 
outwardly  below  vein  1 ;  postmedial  hne  pale,  edged  with  blackish, 
bluntly  angled  outwards  before  middle,  two  black  dots  on  outer  edge 
below  costa  ;  reniform  stigma  indicated  by  an  ochreous  lunule  placed 
on  the  outer  edge  of  a  black  interrupted  median  fascia,  followed  by 
three  longitudinal  black  streaks ;  subterminal  line  pale,  deeply 
angled  outwards  about  middle,  inwardly  edged  with  blackish  and 
•outwardly  with  black ;  termen  blackish,  crenulate,  preceded  by  a 
series  of  white  dots  inwardly  black-edged  ;  fringes  pale  brown  mixed 
with  darker.  Hind  wings  fuscous  with  slight  tawny  tinge,  darker  on 
tornal  area,  where  are  traces  of  two  blackish  bands.  Under  side 
pale  brown  powdered  with  darker  on  the  hind  wings  and  suffused  ;  fore 
wings  suffused  with  darker  on  basal  two-thirds  and  as  a  tapered  band 
on  terminal  third  ;  reniform  lunule  pale. 
Expanse,  48  millim, 
Entom. — Februaky,  1917.  o 
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Type  in  the  British  Museum.  Eantaizau,  7500  ft.  (Wileman), 
May  6th,  3  909. 

There  are  also  one  specimen  from  the  Kagi  District,  Formosa 
(July,  1909),  and  two  specimens  from  Darjilling  in  the  Museum 
collection. 

Sypna  ham^isoni,  sp.  n. 

(J .  Antennae  fasciculate.  Fore  wings  pale  purplish  brown,  reddish- 
tinged  on  the  basal  area ;  basal  line  pale  inwardly  edged  with  black, 
slightly  bent  in  the  cell;  postmedial  line  pale,  outwardly  shaded 
with  blackish,  indented  near  costa,  gently  incurved  to  vein  1,  thence 
excurved  to  dorsum ;  the  space  between  the  transverse  lines,  except 
a  portion  towards  costa,  greyish  clouded  with  brown ;  stigmata 
outlined  in  blackish ;  subterminal  line  black,  sinuous,  patched  with 
black  towards  costa ;  apical  area  beyond  the  subterminal  line  pale 
brown  without  purplish  tinge ;  terminal  line  pale,  wavy,  preceded 
by  white-edged  black  dots  placed  between  the  veins.  Hind  wings 
pale  brown  suffused  with  blackish,  especially  on  the  terminal  third ; 
postmedial  line  black,  sinuous,  not  clear  towards  costa ;  subterminal 
line  whitish,  serrate,  not  clear  towards  costa ;  terminal  line  and 
fringe  paler  than  on  the  fore  wings ;  black  dots  before  the  terminal 
line  without  white  edging  and  placed  on  the  veins. 

Expanse,  28  mm. 

Type  in  the  British  Museum.  Kagi  District,  7-10,000  ft. 
(July,  1909). 

Allied  to  S.  kirhyi. 

Annchrostis  marginata,  sp.  n. 

^ .  Forewings  pale  brown  speckled  with  rather  darker  brown, 
costa  black  at  base  and  dotted  with  black  towards  apex  ;  transverse 
lines  black  but  indistinct  and  interrupted ;  discoidal  dot  black ; 
terminal  area  clouded  with  dark  brown  and  blackish ;  terminal  line 
black,  interrupted ;  fringes  pale  brown.  Hind  wings  pale  fuscous, 
fringes  paler.  Underside  vvhity  brown,  fore  wings  with  dark  dis- 
coidal dot  and  a  curved  line  beyond. 

9 .  Eather  more  heavily  powdered  with  brown,  transverse  lines 
obscure. 

Expanse,  14  mm. 

Types  in  the  British  Museum.  Ivanshirei,  Formosa  ("Wile- 
man)  ^ .     Tainan,  Formosa  (Wileman)   ?  . 

Bocula  moorei,  sp.  n. 
$  .  Fore  wings  pale  ochreous  brown,  slightly  dusted  with  darker  ; 
postmedial  line  represented  by  an  irregular  series  of  blackish  points 
placed  on  the  veins ;  termen  broadly  bordered  with  purplish  brown, 
the  border  strongly  lobed  inwards  between  veins  2  and  6,  terminal 
dots  of  the  ground  colour;  fringes  purplish  brown  mixed  with 
ochreous  brown,  especially  at  base.  Hind  wings  purplish  brown. 
Underside  pale  brown  suffused  on  fore  wings,  except  dorsal  area, 
and  powdered  on  hind  wings,  with  darker. 

Expanse,  31  mm. 

Type  in  the  British  Museum.     Formosa  (ex  coll.  Moore). 

Allied  to  B.  pallens,  Moore. 
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Oglasa  mediopallens,  sp.  n. 

5  .  Head  and  thorax  whitish  brown,  slightly  flushed  with  pinkish ; 
abdomen  whitish  brown  faintly  tinged  with  pink  and  thickly  dusted 
with  dark  brown  except  on  middle  of  the  costal  area ;  a  black 
longitudinal  streak  on  costa  at  base,  and  a  rather  longer  black  one 
from  about  middle  of  base ;  antemedial  band  black,  pale-edged, 
inwardly  oblique  to  vein  2  where  it  tapers  and  turns  upwards  and 
outwards  to  about  vein  4 ;  a  blackish  bent  line  in  the  cell  and  a 
a  brownish  cloud  above  it  on  the  costa ;  costa  pale-dotted  towards 
apex ;  subterminal  line  pale,  diffuse,  irregular ;  terminal  line  black ; 
fringes  greyish,  paler  at  the  base.  Hind  wings  fuscous,  terminal 
line  blackish.  Underside  fuscous  brown  ;  fore  wings  rather  darker. 
Expanse,  28  mm. 

Type  in  the  British  Museum.     Kagi,  Formosa. 

Raparna  roseata,  sp.  n. 

<7  .  Antennae  ciliated.  Headandcollarrosy,thelatteryellowtipped; 
thorax  yellow,  abdomen  grey-brown,  mixed  with  yellow  near  thorax. 
Fore  wings  yellow  mottled  with  rosy,  the  mottling  denser  on  costal 
and  terminal  areas  ;  a  rosy  spot  enclosing  a  black  speck  at  lower 
angle  of  cell ;  postmedial  line  rosy,  its  inner  edge  diffuse,  outer 
edge  sinuous.  Hind  wings  yellow,  mottled  with  rosy  ;  medial  line 
rosy,  almost  straight.  Fringes  inclining  to  purplish,  greyish  at  tips^ 
preceded  by  black  dots.  .  , 

Expanse,  22  mm. 

Type  in  the  British  Museum.     Kiushiu  (ex  coll.  Leech).         r 
There  are  two  other  specimens  from  Kiushiu  and  one  from 

Nagasaki  (ex  coll.  Leech)  in  the  Museum  Collection. 

This  species  is  closely  allied  to  it.  transversa,  Moore,  but  is 

distinguished  by  the  rosy  transverse  lines. 

Antarchaa  pryeri,  sp.  n. 
?  .  Head  and  front  of  thorax  greyish,  palpi  tinted  with  pur- 
plish ;  thorax  ochreous  buff,  abdomen  greyish  marked  with  darker! 
Forewings  ochreous  buff,  freckled  with  darker  on  the  costal  and 
terminal  areas,  tinged  with  purplish  chiefly  beyond  basalarea;  a 
pale  oblique  line  from  apex  to  dorsum  a  little  before  tornus.  Hind 
wings  dark  fuscous.  Underside  pale,  without  marking. 
Expanse,  20  mm. 

Type  in  the  British  Museum.     Japan  (ex  coll.  Pryer).  ^ 

Paracolax  curvilinea,  sp.  n.  ' 

<^.  Antennae  cihated.  Fore  wings  pale  whity-browh,  powdered 
and  sufi'used  with  darker  brown ;  antemedial  line  dark  brown,  ex- 
curved  ;  medial  line  brown,  deeply  curved  round  cell,  thence  straigh^- 
to  dorsum  ;  postmedial  line  dark  brown,  gently  curved  from  apex  to 
dorsum  near  tornus  ;  terminal  line  black,  di^coidal  lunule  very  in- 
distinct. Hind  wings  rather  paler,  medial "^nd  postmedial  lines, 
dark  brown,  the  latter  angled  above  tornus,  not  extending  to  odsta  ; 
terminal  line  black.  -..;...  .  i    ...l.t" 

Expanse,  26  mm.  ■[  i.'.'vjijj  tr'iiv/  :  ,iirj::.ips 
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Type  in  the  British  Museum.     Japan. 

Very  similar  to  P.  grisealis,  Schiff.,  but  the  markings  are 
fainter  and  curved  instead  of  oblique. 

Paracolax  unicolor,  sp.  n. 

5  .  Forewing  black-brown  without  markings.  Hind  wings  and 
iinder  sides  of  all  the  wings  pale  brown  suffused  with  dusky  except 
on  fringes. 

Expanse,  26  mm. 

Type  in  the  British  Museum.     Formosa  (Wileman). 

Luceria  sordida,  sp.  n. 

(J.  Antennas  bipectinated.  Fore  wings  greyish  brown  sprinkled 
with  darker  brown  ;  discoidal  dot  black  ;  traces  of  oblique  trans- 
verse dusky  line  beyond  the  middle  of  dorsal  area  ;  hind  wings  paler. 

Expanse,  16  mm. 

T\pe  in  the  British  Museum.  Takow,  Formosa  plains,  July 
23rd,"  1906  (Wileman). 

Hypenodes  squalida,  sp.  n. 

$  .  Fore  wings  whity-brown,  sprinkled  with  dark  brown  from 
fcase  of  the  wing  to  the  postmedial  line  and  also  beyond  the 
subterminal  line  ;  traces  of  a  black,  wavy,  antemedial  line  ;  post- 
mediai  line  black,  inwardly  oblique,  outwardly  edged  by  the  pale 
ground  colour,  angled  above  dorsum  ;  subterminal  line  pale,  sinuous  ; 
terminal  dots  black.  Hind  wings  fuscous,  base  of  fringes  paler. 
Expanse,  16  mm. 

Type  in  the  British  Museum.     Japan  (H.  Pryer). 
Near  H.  crocetpicta,  Hampson. 

Hypenagonia  obliqiiifascia,  sp.  n. 

^.  Fore  wings  whitish  tinged  with  ochreous  or  brownish  ;  ante- 
medial  line  blackish,  inwardly  oblique,  bent  below  costa ;  medial  and 
postmedial  lines  blackish,  inwardly  oblique,  both  indented  below 
«osta,  approximate  on  dorsum,  space  between  lines  purplish  brown 
^nd  band-like ;  subterminal  series  of  black  dots  inwardly  pale-edged, 
parallel  with  termen,  preceded  by  a  dusky  oblique  shade  with  a 
geminate  blackish  mark  on  it  above  middle  and  another  nearer 
«08ta  ;  discoidal  dot  black  ;  fringes  whitish  preceded  by  a  brownish 
line.  Hind  wings  whitish,  with  markings  similar  to  those  on  fore 
"wings,  but  the  band  does  not  extend  to  the  costa. 

Expanse,  18-20  mm. 

Type,  with  two  other  male  specimens,  in  the  British  Museum. 
Kanshirei  (Wileman), 

Comes  nearest  to  H.  vexataria,  Walk. 

Drymonia  basalis,  sp.  n. 

(J.  Head  greyish,  mixed  with  brown;  thorax  brown,  patagia 
Tifaitish  brown  mixed ;  abdpmen  brown,  dark,  almost  black  on  basal 
«€gment.     Fore  wings  greyish  powdered  with  black-brown,  thickly 
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on  basal  area  up  to  the  pale,  wavy,  and  outwardly  oblique  antemedial 
line ;  a  narrow  black  band  follows  the  antemedial  line ;  postmedial 
line  pale,  wavy,  edged  with  black  on  each  side,  the  black  continued 
along  veins  from  its  outer  edge ;  a  black-brown  patch  on  costa 
between  postmedial  line  and  apex  of  the  wing;  terminal  line  blackish, 
fringes  greyish  marked  with  black-brown  at  ends  of  the  veins.  Hind 
wings  smoky  grey,  veins  brownish,  hairs  on  basal  area  brown-tinged  ; 
fringes  greyish,  marked  with  brown  at  ends  of  the  veins. 
Expanse,  46  mm. 

Type  in  the  British  Museum.     Gifu  (ex  coll.  Leech). 
Comes  near  D.  trimacida,  Esp. 

Stauropus  ohliterata,  sp.  n. 

^.  Head  whitish,  thorax  greyish  brown,  patagia  whitish ;  abdo- 
men brownish,  posterior  edges  of  segments  whitish.  Fore  wings, 
whitish  sprinkled  and  suffused  with  brownish ;  discoidal  spot 
blackish,  elongate  ;  faint  traces  of  oblique  antemedial  and  blackish 
postmedial  lines,  the  latter  sinuous ;  subterminal  line  represented 
by  a  series  of  blackish  spots  between  the  veins;  terminal  line  brown, 
fringes  whitish.  Hind  wings  whitish  suffused  with  brown  on  basal 
two-thirds  ;  terminal  line  brown,  fringes  whitish. 

Expanse,  46  mm. 

Type  in  the  British  Museum.     Oiwake  (ex  coll.  Leech). 
Allied  to  S.  griscscens,  Staudinger. 

Tarsolepis  javonica,  sp.  n. 

^ .  Antennse   dark  brown  ;    head  and   thorax  cinnamon  brown^ 
the  latter  with  a  short  dark  brown  bar  in  front  and   dark  brown 
edging    behind ;     abdomen   dark   brown,    becoming    paler   on    anal 
segment.     Fore  wings  pale  cinnamon  brown,  suffused  with  greyish 
on  apical  and  terminal  areas ;    two  silvery  cuneiform  spots  as  in 
T.  sommeri,  but  both  are  shorter,  the  apex  of  the  upper  one  acute  ;■ 
area  between  the  spots  streaked  with  dark  brown,  a  dark  brown 
curved  line  before  the  lower  spot ;  postmedial  line  pale,  wavy  fronv 
costa  to  upper  silvery  spot,  round  the  apex  of  which  it  curves  and 
falls  on   dorsum  near  apex  of   lower  spot;    subterminal  line  as  in 
sommeri  but  straighter.     Hind  wings  dark  brown,  paler  on  costa, 
discoidal  spot  blackish.     Underside  pale  brown,  clouded  with  dark 
brown  on  medial  area  of  fore  wings  ;  a  large  black  discoidal  spot  and 
a  series  of  black  terminal  dots  on  hind  wings. 

?  .  Similar  but  more  heavily  streaked  with  dark  brown  between 
and  around  the  silvery  spots. 

Expanse,  76  mm.  ^;  78  mm.   ?  . 

A  male  specimen  and  two  females  from  Tokio,  July,  1894, 
andafemale  from  Miyanoshita,  August,  1907.  Types  coll.  Wileman . 

A  specimen  from  Japan  in  the  British  Museum  (ex  coll. 
Leech)  measures  only  64  millim.  in  expanse. 

This  species  was  confused  by  Leech  with  E.  remicaudoy 
Butl.  =  sommeri,  Hb. 
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NOTES   FEOM   CAIRO. 
By  F.  W.  Sowerby,  F.E.S.,  Lieut.,  E.N.D. 

(Continued  from  p.  11.) 

On  July  30tb  I  joined  Mr.  Storey,  of  the  Entomological 
Department  in  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  for  an  expedition  to 
collect  some  of  the  insects  which  occur  solely  on  the  land  where 
the  desert  joins  the  cultivated  valley  of  the  Nile.  We  met  at 
Badreshein,  and  rode  towards  the  Sakkara  pyramids  by  the 
usual  tourist  track,  through  two  or  three  miles  of  fairly  thick 
date  palms,  past  the  ruins  of  Memphis  and  the  colossi  of 
Rameses  11.  Flying  round  one  of  the  latter  I  came  across  the 
pretty  Cetoniid,  C.  sarignyi. 

On  arriving  at  a  watering  place,  where  the  desert  abruptly 
meets  the  palms  and  cultivation,  we  left  our  animals  and  started 
collecting,  moving  in  the  direction  of  the  "  Step  Pyramid." 

On  the  desert  itself  we  came  across  no  living  thing  whatever, 
but  on  the  edge  I  added  quite  a  lot  of  uncommon  insects  to  my 
list.  The  first  species  which  attracted  our  attention  were  big 
wasps  (Bembecidge)  of  the  genus  Stizus.  Flying  along  a  small 
bank  were  numbers  of  the  bright  yellow  Stizits  succineus  and 
yellow  and  black  S.  hizouatus,  and  among  them  I  caught  one 
specimen  of  a  third,  possibly  new,  species.  Along  tbis  bank, 
also,  were  a  lot  of  little  Cbrysids,  of  various  kinds  and  glittering 
colours,  very  difficult  to  catch  owing  to  their  rapid  flight  and  the 
dazzling  sun.  Here  also  I  obtained  Sphex  pruinosus,  Ammophila 
tydei,  Trypoxi/lon  attenuata,  Beuihex  lusca  (a  series),  and  one  or 
two  other  Hymeno^jtera. 

"Walking  through  the  rough  herbage  produced  Cordistes  sp. 
and  other  Asilidse,  the  fine  grasshoppers  Sphingonotus  savignyi, 
S.  ccerulans,  and  a  larger,  paler  species  or  form  of  the  latter, 
and  the  Myrmeleon  figured  by  Savigny  on  Plate  III,  14,  for 
which  I  could  not  find  a  name.  With  these  were  a  lot  of  the 
commoner  grassboppers  found  also  in  the  other  localities. 

The  bulk  of  the  day's  catch  was  taken  at  a  patch  of  melons 
flowering  in  the  full  sun.  As  well  as  species  found  commonly 
elsewhere,  the  following  Hymenoptera  were  secured :  Myz'inc 
sp.  nov.  ?  (one),  Ceratina  tarsata,  Anthidium  jerrugineuin  v. 
thoracicum,  Anthophora  sp.,  Coclonites  fischeri,  Odynenis  chloro- 
ticus,  Pompiliis  sp.,  Miscophua  cteno2nis,  Notogonia  jjompiliforinis, 
Dielis  collaris,  and  Nototrachys  foliator  (one),  most  of  them  in 
large  numbers.  Other  orders  were  not  well  represented,  and  the 
only  specimens  taken  were  the  Coleoptera  Mylabris  apicipenniSy 
Epilachna  chrysomelina,  and  Coccinella  11-punctata. 

The  day's  bag  was  completed  with  Gryllus  domesticus  and  a 
few  ants  and  beetles  taken  on  the  bare  sand  near  a  well  where 
we  had  our  lunch.  Except  for  one  specimen  each  of  a  very 
small  Gymnoplcurus  and  a  Cionus  (?),  the  Coleoptera,  as  might 
be  expected,  were  Tenebrionidae :  large  numbers  of  the  common 
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rugose  Scleron  orientale  and  of  the  very  rapid  little  black 
Zophosls  ahbreviata,  and  one  Hiimatisus  villosus.  The  ants  were 
the  ubiquitous  Campoiiotus  maculita  and  Mi/rmecoci/stus  viaticus, 
with  two  or  three  species  of  tiny  Monomoria.  On  this  bare  sand 
there  were  also  a  great  number  of  large  ticks  with  marbled 
abdomens  which  made  their  way  towards  us  as  soon  as  we 
sat  down. 

On  another  day  about  half  an  hour  was  spent  out  at  Ma'ad, 
hunting  among  the  "Camel  Thorn"  on  the  edge  of  the  desert. 
This  produced  plenty  of  the  three  commonest  "  blues  "  and 
several  of  the  tiny  Chilades  trochiltts,  some  pretty  Pyrales 
{Tegostoma  mcescJdcri),  and  single  specimens  of  Euhleinma 
cochlylioides  and  Rhynchina  arenialis.  As  usual  the  commonest 
things  were  the  Hymenoptera  and  Orthoptera.  The  latter  in- 
cluded Epacromia  thalassina,  Pyrgomorpha  grylloides,  and  the 
prettiest  Egyptian  mantis,  Emvusa  egena. 

Megachile  flavipea,  Crocisca  ramosa,  and  Bemhex  mediterranea 
were  abundant,  as  well  as  other  common  bees  and  wasps,  and 
I  secured  one  each  of  Megachile  argentata,  a  very  tiny  Melipona, 
Pompilus  dispar  and  tiavicrus,  and  Ammophila  pcecilocnemis. 
The  only  representatives  of  other  orders  taken  were  Mylabris 
upicipennis  and  Hippobosca  capensis. 

On  the  last  day  of  July  I  left  Giza  to  go  to  the  Sirdaria  on 
Oezireh.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  Sirdar,  on  the  island  made 
by  the  separation  of  the  Nile  just  above  and  below  Cairo,  and 
has  a  nice  garden  where  Danais  ckrysippus,  Pyrameis  cardiii, 
Lycaenids,  etc.,  were  always  plentiful. 

In  this  garden  I  took  the  following  Hymenoptera  :  Philanthus 
triangulam,  Dielis  collaris,  the  very  rare  Stizus  apicalis,  Hedy- 
chrum  coelestiiium,  Myzine  zonata,  Nomiodes  variegata,  Crocisca 
ramosa,  Xylocojm  cBstuans,  Anthopliora  quadrifasciata,  Ains  melli- 
Jica  fasciata,  Matilla  interrupta,  Sphex  umbrosus,  Sceliphron 
spirifex,  Lara  anathema,  Tachytes  amhidens,  Trypoxylon  atten- 
uata,  and  Bembex  lusca.  Tryxalis  unguiculata,  Chrotogonus 
■lugubris,  and  other  grasshoppers  were  abundant,  and  Eristalis 
tcEiiiops  and  the  yellow  Tachinid  Mintho  isis  common.  In  the 
house  I  found  Labidara  riparia,  Periplaneta  americana  and  its 
extraordinary  parasite  Evania  appcndignster,  and  an  abundance 
of  the  ants  Myrmecocystus  viaticus,  Campoiiotus  maculatus,  and 
Monomoria  spp.  Light  attracted  one  moth,  Oligochroa  coriacella, 
a  few  Gryllotalpa  gryllotalpa,  and  a  lot  of  an  apparently  unnamed 
species  of  Embia. 

My  other  notes  from  Egypt  include  a  few  moths  from  Port 
Said  in  April  and  a  very  big  swarm  of  locusts  which,  in  the  sarae 
month,  passed  the  train  I  was  in  from  before  reaching  Zagazig 
till  after  passing  Ismailia,  in  a  steady  thick  cloud.  Of  this 
swarm  I  also  saw  specimens  at  Port  Said  and  in  the  desert  to 
•the  west  of  Cairo. 
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At  Alexandria  in  September  I  got  a  magnificent  Oleander 
Hawk -moth  at  a  hotel  light,  together  with  a  few  Deiopeia 
pulchella,  Achero7itia  atropos  was  also  said  to  be  coming  to  light 
fairly  commonly  then,  but  I  did  not  come  across  it.  A  visit  ta 
the  Nouzha  Gardens,  outside  the  town,  added  no  fresh  species  to 
my  collection.  Lavvpides  hceticus,  Gcgenes  nostrodamus,  and 
Pachyzanda  licarsicalis  were  abundant,  and  I  took  one  or  two 
Pyrameis  cardui  and  Chapra  vmthias. 

During  my  stay  in  Cairo  I  was  greatly  helped  by  Dr.  Gough 
and  Mr.  Storey,  the  entomologists  in  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture^ 
and  by  Messrs.  Nicholl  and  Bonhote,  of  the  Zoological  Gardens. 
To  Mr.  Storey  I  am  especially  indebted  for  identifying  speci- 
mens ;  he,  besides  collecting  with  me  at  Ma'adi  and  Sakkara, 
accompanied  me  to  Cyprus,  to  which  island  I  had  the  good  luck 
to  be  sent  for  about  three  weeks'  convalescence. 


NOTES   ON   CONCHYLIS   FLAYICILIANA. 
By  W.  G.  Sheldon,  F.E.S. 

In  '.Entomologist,'  xlix,  p.  20,  there  is  a  note  of  mine  on  the 
occurrence  in  Surrey,  in  1915,  of  larvae  which  I  considered 
could  only  be  this  species.  Last  year  I  was  able  to  pursue  the- 
matter  further. 

On  July  19th  I  bred  a  single  imago,  the  only  one  that  emerged, 
which  proved  that  my  supposition  was  correct.  Presumably 
I  had  not  treated  the  larva  properly  during  Libernation,  for  there 
were  a  good  number  of  them. 

I  visited  the  locality  in  which  were  found  the  larvae  in  1915,. 
four  times  between  -July  15th  and  July  26th,  with  the  result 
that  I  netted  eleven  specimens ;  I  was  on  the  ground  as  early 
as  7  p.m.,  but  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained  the  images  only  flew 
from  8.30  to  9  p.m. 

Towards  the  end  of  August  I  again  visited  the  localitv  ta 
obtain  some  larvae,  but,  alas  !  found  the  whole  hillside,  which 
in  an  ordinary  summer  only  produces  a  thin  crop  not  worth 
mowing,  had  been  mown,  I  suppose  owing  to  the  extra  crop 
produced  by  the  wet  season,  and  also  probably  in  consequence- 
of  the  increased  value  of  hay.  Anyhow,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  plants  of  Ktiautia  arvensis  which  grew  amongst  some  bushes,. 
and  which  were  crowded  with  larvae,  the  whole  stock  was 
destroyed. 

This  catastrophe  induced  me  to  examine  the  whole  of  the 
ground  within  a  mile  or  so  around,  with  the  result  that  I 
eventually  found  another  small  locality  in  which  C.  flaviciliana 
larvae  were  not  infrequent.  This  search  helped  me  to  realises 
the  excessive  localness  of  the  insect  and  its  inability  to  spread.. 
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I  found  K.  arvensis  an  abundant  plant  in  about  half  a  dozen 
fields  and  hillsides  within  a  mile  of  the  place  where  I  had  first 
met  with  C.  flaviciliana,  but  in  only  one  of  these  was  there  the 
slightest  trace  of  larvae. 

The  original  locality  is  a  valley,  on  the  bottom  of  which  is  a 
strip  of  cultivated  land  perhaps  300  yards  wide.  The  sides  of 
this  valley  are  either  open  downs  or  rough  flowery  fields ;  they 
rise  above  the  bottom  perhaps  200  feet.  C.  flaviciUana  was 
found  in  1915  on  one  side  of  this  valley,  from  the  edge  of  the 
cultivated  strip  almost  to  the  brow  of  the  hill.  A?  one  walks 
to  the  top  of  the  slope,  the  hill  is  seen  to  be  a  flat  plateau 
perhaps  100  yards  in  width,  and  crossing  this  one  comes  to 
a  steep  slope  leading  down  to  another  valley,  very  similar  in 
appearance  and  growth  to  the  first.  In  this  valley  K.  arvensis 
is  abundant,  and  as  it  certainly  has  not  been  cultivated  for 
the  last  thirtv  or  fortv  vears,  t  felt  sure  that  I  should  find 
C.Jlariciliana,  but  there  was  not  the  slightest  trace  of  it. 

The  new  locality  which  I  found  was  in  the  first  valley,  on  the 
other  slope  to  the  original  locality,  and  immediately  opposite  to 
it.  Both  these  localities  did  not  extend  more  than  200  yards 
up  the  length  of  the  valley,  and  they  were  terminated  at  each 
end  by  a  high,  thick  hedge,  over  which  the  imagos  did  not 
appear  to  be  able  or  willing  to  establish  the  species,  although 
K.  arvensu  occurred  freely  both  higher  up  and  lower  down  the- 
valley.  No  doubt  before  the  sole  of  the  valley  was  cultivated 
C.fiaviciliana  occupied  it  also. 

I  take  it  that  the  reason  of  the  excessive  localism  of  the 
species  is,  firstly,  its  inability  to  spread  over  any  trifling 
obstacles ;  and,  secondly,  its  habitat  must  never  have  been 
cultivated,  or  at  any  rate  mown,  for  of  course  this  destroys  the 
larvae  if  the  mowing  takes  place  in  the  month  of  August ;  and, 
if  earlier,  leaves  the  female  without  anything  suitable  to  deposit, 
her  ova  upon. 

January  6th, 1917. 

SOME    STEPHANID^:    WITH   DESCRIPTIONS   OF 

NEW   SPECIES. 
By  Claude  Moeley,  F.Z.S.,  etc. 

In  connection  with  the  proposed  forthcoming  monograph  of 
this  family  of  parasitic  Hymenoptera  throughout  the  world  by 
Ernest  A.  Elliott,  Esq.,  F.Z.S.,  etc.,  it  were  well  to  here_ place 
upon  record  the  descriptions  of  two  or  three  species  found  in  the 
course  of  work  thereon  to  be  new.  For  their  aflinities  I  am 
indebted  to  the  monographer.  This  is  a  small  and  very 
specialised  family,  of  which  no  more  than  some  sixty-six  species- 
were  recognised  in  1900;  since  which  time  a  comparatively 
large  number  of  additional  ones  have  been  brought  forward  iiL 
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very  scattered  literature.  The  total  of  Stephaniiife  nowadays 
(as  distinct  from  the  less  typical  Stenophasmina^)  appears  to 
stand  at  about  111  species.  I  shall  at  present  mention  but  half 
a  dozen. 

Stejilianus  tihiator,  Scblett. 

*  Berl.  Ent.  Zeits.,'  xxxiii,  1889,  p.  293,  <? . 

Four  females  were  captured  by  Mrs.  Everard  during  1911 
at  Aden,  in  South-West  Arabia.  These  abdomen  may  thus 
be  described : 

Petiole  much  shorter  than  remainder  of  the  abdomen  (/.  c.  6  mm. 
to  10  mm.),  evenly  and  moderately  trans-striate  throughout,  excepting 
at  the  apex,  which  is  glabrous  and  nitidulous ;  the  striation  extends 
to  both  lateral  and  ventral  surfaces  ;  remaining  segments  smooth  and 
shining,  with  base  of  the  second  narrowly  transacicvilate  and  a  few 
scattered  hairs  upon  both  the  sides  of  the  sixth  segment  and  dorsum 
of  seventh.  Terebra  a  little  shorter  than  body  {i.  e.  terebra  20  mm., 
and  body  24  mm.).  From  the  typical  description,  the  present  insects 
differ  in  nothing. 

Steplianus  Ceylonicus,  Cam. 

'  Journ.  Str.  Br.  E.  Asiatic  Soc.,'  xxxix,  1903,  p.  102,   ?  . 

Col.  Yerbury  took  the  type  at  Trincomali  before  1892. 
Mr.  0.  S.  Wickwar  has  been  so  good  as  to  present  me  with 
two  Ceylonese  females ;  one  was  found  by  him  at  Kandy  during 
September,  1909,  and  the  other  was  captured  at  Galgamua  in 
the  following  Februarv. 
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Steplianus  tortus,  sp.  nov. 

A  large  black  species  with  the  petiole,  part  of  the  legs  and  mouth 
piceous,  and  the  terebra  white-banded.  Face  reticulately,  but  not 
transversely,  rugose  ;  frontal  tubercles  conspicuous  and  acuminate, 
posterior  tubercles  small ;  occiput  coarsely  reticulate  laterally, 
centrally  transaciculate,  its  posterior  margin  simple.  Second  flagel- 
lar joint  a  little  longer  than  the  first,  third  as  long  as  second. 
Colliform  prothorax  transrugose  ;  semi-annular  part  glabrous  ;  meso- 
notum  smooth,  with  a  central  row  of  punctures,  but  the  lateral  ones 
indistinct ;  mesopleurae  smooth  above,  rugulose  below  ;  metapleurae 
rugulose  and  separated  from  median  segment  by  a  shining  and 
glabrous  sulcus  ;  median  segment  strongly  and  moderately  punctate, 
with  its  apex  transaciculate.  Petiole  shorter  than  rest  of  abdomen 
(9  mm.  to  10  mm.),  finely  trans-striate  throughout ;  remainder  of 
abdomen  smooth  and  shining ;  terebra  a  third  longer  than  body 
(34  mm.  to  26  mm.),  and  subapically  banded  with  white.  Hind 
coxEe  discally  glabrous,  and  there  finely  tuberculate,  below  and  within 
obsoletely  trans-striate ;  hind  femora  bidentate,  shining  and  smooth, 
with  very  sparse  hairs  and  punctures  ;    their  tibise  compressed  at 
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iDasal  third,  centrally  excised  and  apically  inflated.  Wings  slightly 
infumate  throughout. — Black  :  mandibles  and  a  spot  before  their 
base  red ;  petiole  dark  red ;  abdomen  piceous  ;  anterior  legs,  except 
basally,  red  ;  hind  tibise  piceous,  centrally  clear  red. 

A  much  stouter  species  than  S.  Ceijloniciis ;  the  peculiar 
conformation  of  the  hind  tibiae  appears  remarkable,  as  also  are 
the  unusually  short  second  and  third  flagellar  joints. 

A  single  female,  sent  me  by  Mr.  Wickwar,  was  captured 
during  September,  1905,  at  Nedunkernie,  in  the  Northern 
Provinces  of  India. 

Parastephanellus  rufidoriiatiis,  Cam. 

Stephanus   ruto-ornatus,    Cam.,    '  Tijds.    v.    Entom.,'    xlviii, 
1905,  p.  45,  (?  . 

The  type  is  from  the  Burnett  River,  in  Queensland.  I  have 
seen  another  male,  taken  (very  probably  with  more  of  both 
sexes,  though  the  female  is  still  undescribed)  by  Mr.  Turner  at 
1100  feet  about  Kuranda,  in  the  north  of  the  same  State,  during 
May- June,  1913. 

Parastephanellus  ehurneus,  sp.  nov. 

A  very  small  black  species,  with  sparse  white  and  testaceous 
markings.  Face  rugously  trans- striate  ;  frontal  tubercles  acuminate, 
the  anterior  is  apically  deflexed  ;  posterior  tubercles  normal ;  occiput 
finely  trans-striate,  with  its  posterior  margin  bordered.  Second 
flagellar  joint  half  as  long  again  as  the  first,  the  third  shorter  than 
first  and  second.  Colliform  prothorax  smooth,  shining,  and  quite 
short,  the  semiannular  part  finely  rugulose  ;  mesopleuras  obsoletely 
trans-striate  and  dull  throughout ;  metapleurae  glabrous  and  niti- 
dulous,  separated  from  the  metanotum  by  a  deep  sulcus  ;  median 
segment  smooth  with  large  and  diffuse  punctures.  Petiole  longer 
than  remainder  of  abdomen,  with  its  basal  half  finely  trans-striate ; 
rest  of  segments  dull  and  obsoletely  punctate  ;  terebra  shorter  than 
body  (i.e.  5  mm.  to  6  mm.),  immaculate  black.  Hind  coxae  obso- 
letely trans-aciculate ;  their  femora  bidentate,  shining,  and  nearly 
smooth ;  their  tibiae  compressed  to  centre.  Wings  clear  hyaline  and 
not  large. — Black  :  face,  clypeus,  mandibles  except  apically  and  a 
streak  at  the  inner  orbits  testaceous-white  ;  a  broad  streak  from 
base  of  mandibles  below  the  eyes  to  near  occiput  clear  ivory-white ; 
scape  and  basal  flagellar  joints  testaceous;  tegulse  and  stigma  pale  ; 
anterior  femora  and  tibite  piceous,  all  tarsi  testaceous,  and  both  base 
and  apex  of  intermediate  tibiae  clear  white. 

The  ^  differs  very  slightly  in  its  smaller  size  of  but  3|  mm.,  its 
piceous  petiole  and  testaceous  genital  valvulae. 

This  is  closely  related  to  the  last-named  species  from 
Australia,  but  differs  in  the  metanotal  sculpture  and  the 
colouration,  more  especially  that  of  the  anterior  legs  and 
•the  intermediate  tibiae. 
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The  typical   female  was  captured  at  Kandy  by  Mr.  0.  S- 
AVickwar  during  February,  1910  ;    tbe  androtype  was  discovered 
by  Mr.  E.  E.  Green  on   a  leaf  infested  by  the  Coccid,  Hemi- 
chinnaspis  Brasiliensis,   in  June,   1909,  at  Peradeniya,  ako  in 
Ceylon. 

FcBnatopus  Indicus,  Westw. 

Stephatnis  Indicus,  Westwood,  '  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.,'  vii,  1841,- 
p.  538. 

This  species  occurs  throughout  the  Malay  Archipelago  ;  and. 
to  it  ap]iears  to  belong  a  female  taken  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Bryant  at 
some  2000  feet  upon  Mt.  Matang,  in  Sarawak,  on  Decem- 
ber 14th,  1916. 

Monks'  Soham,  Suffolk, 
November  1st,  1916. 


DESCEIPTIOKES   HYMENOPTEEOEUM   CHALCIDOI- 
DICOEEM   CUM   OBSEEVATIONIBUS. 

lY. 

By  A.  A.  GiRAULT. 

Cosmocomoidea  morilli,  Howard. 

A  SERIES  of  specimens   (identified  by  Howard)  reared  from- 
leaf-hopper  eggs  on  sugar-cane,   October,  1911,  San  Lucrezia,. 
Vera    Cruz,    Mexico    (F.  W.  Urich).     The    male  antennae    are 
13-jointed,  contrary  to  the  original  description.    The  genus,  thus, 
is  Gonatocerus  save  for  the  distinct  (longer  than  wide)  petiole  of 
the  female  abdomen.     Compared  with  types  of  both  sexes.     In. 
these  Mexican   specimens  (females),  the  abdominal  jDetiole  was 
only  slightly  longer  than  wide  ;  and  the  head  (except  vertex)  and 
sides  of  the  base  of  the  abdomen,  the  parapsides,  the  propleurum,_ 
and  the  legs  (except  the  caudal  tibise)  of  the  male  were  honey 
yellow.     The  abdominal  petiole  is  decidedly  shorter  in  the  males, 
the  abdomen  subsessile  in  the  Mexican  male,  which  also  had  the 
fascia  on  the  fore  wing.     In  the  cotype  females  I  find  the  abdo- 
minal petiole  varies  much  in  length,  sometimes  no  longer  than 
■with  the  Mexican  series  of  females.     In  the  female,  the  most 
conspicuous  marking  is  the  cross-band  of    dorsal  abdomen  at 
about  middle  ;  the  other  black  markings  are  more  or  less  obscure. 
The  scutellum   is   scaly.      The   thoracic    structures   are    as   in 
Gonatocerus  and  the  genus  is  Ooctonus. 

Blastoihrix  bohemani,  Westwood. 

The  two  mandibular  teeth  are  acute,  and  the  species  is  an-. 
Epidinocarsis  (or  Anagyrus).  From  a  specimen  labelled  in  the- 
U.S.N.M. 
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My  former  references  to  Anagijriis  have  always  been  to  those 
species  from  Australia,  so  referred,  but  which  appear  to  repre- 
smt  a  new  genus.  They  have  the  marginal  vein  punctiform, 
'which  means  no  longer  than  wide,  that  is,  circular,  a  point ; 
-the  second  tooth  of  the  mandibles  is  broadly  truncate.  In 
Anagyrus,  the  marginal  vein  is  plainly  twice  longer  than  wide  or 
-more  (as  seen  under  the  microscope).  The  genus  is  very  closely 
.allied  with  Dinocarsis. 

Sympiesis  marylandensis,  n.  sp. 

Female. — Length,  2-15  mm.     Slender. 

Brilliant  metaUic  green,  the  wings  hyaline,  the  venation,  legs, 
seape  and  pedicel  (except  above  in  both),  pale  yellowish;  venter  of 
the  abdomen  (except  the  brownish  margins  and  the  black  distal  fourth 
and  tip  of  the  ovipositor  valves)  pale  yellow  ;  dorsum  of  abdomen, 
metaUic  purphsh  excepting  a  tolerably  broad  pale  yellow  cross-stripe 
a  little  distad  of  middle  and  not  quite  reaching  the  margin  on  each 
side.  Abdomen  at  base  above  metallic  green.  Thorax  scaly  reti- 
^culate,  the  axillae  advanced  half  cephalad  of  the  scutellum,  the 
propodeum  with  a  distinct  median  and  lateral  carina,  the  caudal 
margin  also  carinated,  the  surface  between  the  median  and  lateral 
■carina  cross-wrinkled,  the  spiracle  oval,  not  large;  lateral  carina 
straight,  not  changing  direction.  Marginal  vein  somewhat  over  twice 
the  length  of  the  stigmal,  the  latter  much  shorter  than  the  post- 
marginal.  Abdomen  conical,  a  fourth  or  more  longer  than  the  thorax. 
Mandibles  7-dentate.  Pedicel  somewhat  longer  than  wide  at  apex, 
slightly  larger  than  club  2  ;  funicle  1  over  twice  longer  than  wide,  2 
a  httle  shorter,  4  a  half  longer  than  wide.  Club  terminating  in  a 
distinct  nipple  which  is  very  small,  appears  to  be  articulated  and 
■bears  no  terminal  spine. 

Described  from  one  female  captured  in  the  forest,  Prince 
•George  County,  Maryland. 

7>j7e.— Catalogue  No.  20,137,  U.S.N.M.,the  above  specimen, 
^ihe  caudal  tibiae  and  head  on  a  slide. 

Anagyrus  suhalbicornis  (Girault). 

Many  females  reared  from  p!,eudococcus  hakeri  on  grape, 
Fresno,  "California,  February,  1915  (E.  L.  Nougaret). 

Euplectrus  platypence,  Howard. 

Many  females,  one  male  reared  from  the  larva  of  Cirphis 
hamidicola,  Esperanza,  British  West  Indies,  December,  1912 
'(P.  W.  Urich).     Compared  with  types. 

Podagrion  mantidiphagum,  n.  sp. 

Female. — Of  the  stature  and  so  on  of  mantis  Ashmead  from  which 
it  differs  as  follow's  :  The  caudal  femur  is  entirely  yellow  except  a 
broad,  oblique  metallic  stripe  centrally,  mesal  aspect ;  the  propodeum 
is  rougher  (rugose)  and  the  split  median  carina  does  not  diverge  so 
-rapidly  from  the  base.     Otherwise  very  similar.     Caudal  tibia  white 
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just  below  the  knee.  Caudal  femur  bears  seven  teeth  beneath,  the 
first  large,  small,  large,  small,  small,  large,  large  ;  7th  is  largest,  tri- 
angular, 6th  is  highest,  towering,  3rd  is  as  high  as  1st  but  not  so. 
■wide  ;  2nd,  4th  and  5th  subequal.  Funicle  1  longer  than  the  pedicel, 
a  half  longer  than  wide,  7th  somewhat  longer  than  wide. 

The  male  differs  in  having  the  antennal  club  brown  like  the  rest 
of  antenna,  the  abdomen  is  yellowish  brown  except  above  at  apex, 
and  the  caudal  femur  bears  beneath  but  four  large  teeth,  4  largest,  1 
smallest,  acute,  the  other  two  towering.  Also  the  caudal  tibiae  are 
dark  metallic. 

Described  from  one  male,  numerous  females  reared  from  an 
egg-mass  of  a  mantid.  Palo  Secco,  British  West  Indies,  March, 
191'4  (F.  W.  Urich). 

Types.— CRtnlogne  Xo.  20,138'  U.S.N.M.,  one  male,  three 
females  on  tags,  a  caudal  femur,  and  an  antenna  of  a  female  on. 
a  slide. 

Paraleptomastrix  notatus,  n.  sp. 

Female. Length,  1-20  mm.     Like  abnormis  in  structure,  gener- 

Black,  the  wings  hghtly  dusky  throughout ;  apex  of  pedicel  and  a, 
stripe  across  the  scape  a  little  before  the  apex,  silvery  white,  the  club 
suffused  with  yellowish  white  (sometimes  dirty  yellowish  white) ; 
legs  white,  the  tibiae  yellow,  the  caudal  legs  black  except  the  tibiae 
more  or  less  at  base  ;  middle  coxae  dusky,  the  cephalic  silvery  white  ; 
middle  femur  black  dorsad  at  apex  ;  venation  black  ;  head  densely 
punctate,  the  thorax  velvety  scaly,  the  scutellum  somewhat  coarser, 
the  scutum  with  short  silvery  pubescence  ;  tegulse  large,  white. 

Scrobes  distinct,  forming  a  triangle,  the  area  scaly.  Frons  moder- 
ately broad.  Pedicel  a  little  longer  than  funicle  1  which  is  subequal. 
to  2  and  3,  each  about  thrice  longer  than  wide  ;  6th  a  half  longer 
than  wide,  a  little  shorter  than  club  1.  Marginal  vein  subequal  to 
the  stigmal,  a  third  shorter  than  the  long  post-marginal,  over  four 
times  longer  than  wide.  Hairless  line  of  fore  wings  short,  closed,  the 
wings  finely  ciHate  caudad  and  proximad  of  it.     Axillaj  rather  broadly 

joined. 

Caudal  tibiae  and  tarsi  sometimes  yellow. 

Described  from  ten  females  reared  from  Pseudococcns  hakeri  on 
grape,  Fresno,  California,  March  23rd,  1915  (E.  L.  Nougaret). 

2^^pes.— Catalogue  No.  20,139,  U.S.N.M.,  five  females  on  a 
slide.  __^ 

KOTES    ON    SOME    OF    THE    LEPIDOPTEEA    OF    THE 
BRITISH   LINE    IN   FEANCE. 

By  Captain  H.  Douglas  Smart,  E.A.M.C. 

(Continued  from  p.  14.) 

My  observations  of  the  moths  are  extremely  disconnected^ 
but  some  of  them  may  be  of  interest.  Of  the  Sphinges  I  can 
speak  of  only  four  species  : 
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Smerinthus  po}mli,  OTa  at  Meaulte,  Somme. 

Macroglossa  stellatarum,  in  Flanders  and  the  Pas  de  Calais. 

TrocluUvm  apiformis,  one  specimen  at  Meaulte. 

Zygcena  fiUpenduhe,  common  in  many  places  and  the  only 
burnet  seen. 

Nola  centonalis  occurs  on  trees  growing  on  the  river  bank  at 
Ville-sur-Ancre. 

Lithosia  mesomella  is  common  near  Souchez.  I  found  no 
other  "  footman." 

EucheliajacohcEcsvras  common  in  the  trenches  before  Fricourt. 

Arctia  caja  is  common  everywhere.  Throughout  the  winter 
the  larvae  were  very  plentiful  in  the  trenches  at  Armentieres, 
where  millions  of  them  suffered  death  from  drowning,  a  fate 
that  we  ourselves  had  some  difficulty  in  avoiding. 

Spilosoma  fiiUgi)iosa  was  common  on  the  Somme,  and  added 
to  the  beauty  of  the  edging  of  spring  flowers  at  that  time 
decorating  the  trenches. 

S.meiithastn  and  S.  lulricipeda  are  both  common  everywhere. 
The  larvfe  of  the  latter  were  to  be  seen  in  Flanders  in  November. 

The  '"swifts"  were  by  no  means  plentiful.  I  saw  only 
Hepialus  lupulinus  in  the  south  and  H.  hecius  in  Artois.  I  did 
not  see  Cossus  at  ah,  but  signs  of  its  presence  are  frequently  met 
with  on  all  parts  of  the  line. 

Forthcsia  similis,  abundant  everywhere  in  the  larval  stage. 

Leucoma  salicis,  larvse  abundant  in  Picardy. 

Psilura  monacha,  larvae  in  Fricourt  district  and  empty  pupae 
near  Amiens. 

Orgi/ia  cuitiqua,  common  near  St.  Pol,  Bruay  and  district. 

Malacosoma  neustria,  larvae  common  at  Corbie. 

Lasiocampa  qiierciis,  flying  in  great  numbers  in  woods  near 
Souchez, 

Saturnia  jiavonia,  one  ?  attracted  by  light  near  Corbie.  I 
afterwards  saw  her  offspring  in  the  garden  where  I  put  her  out. 

Drepana  falcataria,  near  Souchez. 

D.  vinnla,  common  in  most  places. 

I  found  several  empty  "  kitten  "  cocoons  on  alders  in  the 
Ancre  marshes. 

PygcEia  curtula,  larva  near  Bray,  Somme. 

Acronyctap)si,  common.     A.  aceris,  larva  near  Bruay. 

A.  megacephala,  larva  near  St.  Omer. 

Leucania  palleus  and  L.  impura,\)oih  common  in  Artois,  where 
they  are  often  to  be  seen  flying  about  the  grass  in  the  day-time. 

Xylophasia  riirea  and  X.  monoglypha,  common. 

X.  scolopacina,  one  near  St.  Pol. 

Luperina  tcstacea",  common. 

Mamestra  hrassicce  and  M.  persicarice,  common. 

Apamea  baslinea,  in  swarms  in  the  Somme  area;  several  in 
every  tent  and  on  every  tree  in  a  camp  near  Bray. 
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A.  didyma,  in  Artois  in  most  localities,  but  not  often  seen. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  I  did  no  sugaring  or  other  night 
collecting.  This  and  Noctuse  in  general  were  far  less  often  seen 
than  in  England,  a  lighted  room  attracting  very  little  at  any- 
time. 

Caradrina  morpheus,  C.  taraxaci  and  C.  quadr {punctata,  all 
seen  occasionally  in  various  places. 

Agrotis  segetum  and  A.  exclamationis,  a  few. odd  specimens. 
Triphcena  comes  and  T.  pro)tuha,  fairly  common. 
Amphipyra  tragopogonis,  common. 
Cosmia  trapezina,  larva  in  Somme  area. 
Polia  Jiavicincta,  at  Bailleul. 
Phlogophora  meticulosa,  Flanders. 
Hadena  oleracea,  fairly  common  everywhere. 
Gonoptera  libatrix,  common  in  Flanders. 
Plusia  gamma,  common  everywhere  throughout  the  summer, 
but  in  swarms  in  lucerne  fields  near  Bruay  in  September. 
Agrophila  trabealis,  at  Vaux,  Amiens. 
Acontia  luctuosa,  very  common  in  the  Somme  district. 
Bankia  argentula,  locally  common  in  the  marshes  of  Somme 
and  An  ere. 

Euclidia  mi,  locally  abundant,  and  E.  glyphica,  universally 
abundant  in  Picardy. 

Boletohia fuUginaria,  one  perfect  specimen  in  a  house  near 
€orbie,  where  it  is  probably  a  far  more  usual  capture  than  in 
Britain. 

liivida  sericealis  is  common  in  many  places,  especially  in  the 
Ancre  marshes. 

Zanclognatha  griseaUs  was  common  near  Corbie. 
Hypetia  prohoscidalis  was  as  common  as  it  is  at  home. 
A  s|)ecies  worth  mentioning,  which  I  took  just  after  the  year 
about  which  I  am  writing,  is  Xanthia  aurago,  at  Fresnieourt, 
in  Artois. 

The  first  Geometer  I  have  to  mention  is  Ramia  luteolata,  of 
which  I  have  met  with  no  single  specimen.  Hawthorn  is  much 
less  universal  a  plant  here  than  in  Britain,  but  still  there  is 
plenty  of  it.  Frequently  it  differs  considerably  from  the  British 
thorn,  and  to  my  uubotanical  soul  suggests  a  different  species. 
Perha|)S  R.  luteolata  is  scarce  for  this  reason. 
Bmton  hirtaria  occurs  near  Amiens. 

Boannia  repandata  and  B.  gemmaria  occur  in  woods  near 
Arr;i>. 

Tt'phrosia  crepuscularia  and  T.  biundularia,  common  in  the 
Sonmie  area,  as  also  is  T.  pimctularia. 

'i.  coiisonaria  was  common  in  the  wood  at  Vaux. 
J  'seudoterpjia  pruniata  and  Nemoria  viridata  occurred  near 
Sou(  hez. 

Afithena  candidata,  I  saw  near  Corbie. 
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Eiipjstcria  ohliterata  was  very  common  at  Corbie,  and  common 
near  St.  Pol. 

Acid'ilia  dimidiata,  near  Corbie. 

A.  bisetata,  St.  Pol  and  Souchez. 

A.  virgidaria,  Corbie. 

A.  marginipunctata,  a  specimen  in   a  train  between  Etaples 
and  Boulogne. 

A.  remutaria,  Somme. 

A.  aversata,  common  everywhere. 

Timandra  amataria  was  the  commonest  trench  geometer  from 
Flanders  to  Fricourt. 

C'ibera  pusaria  and  C.  exanthemata,  common  everywhere. 

Bnpta  bini'iciilata,  Somme. 

Strniia  ciitlirata  swarms  on  all  waste  or  meadow  land  behind 
the  line  from  the  Ancre  to  Souchez,  and  is  almost  continuous  in 
ai  pearauce  throughout  the  summer. 

Abraxa'<  grossidariat'i  occurs  as  in  England. 

Ligdia  adu-tata  was  seen,  though  not  commonlj^  on  the 
Somme. 

Loinaapilis  marginata  was  common  in  all  districts  up  to 
Souchez. 

Htiberni't  marginnria  was  the  only  species  of  its  genus  seen  in 
FiandeiH,  w»iere  we  wintered. 

The  S:-;iicity  of  spriiii;  lar\8e  in  Picardy  was  ver\  remaikahle. 
On  May  lOtn  a  caeful  search  in  a  wood  near  Ville-siir-Aiicre 
re\eal<d  one  b  iinuita,  one  defoli'iiin,  a  tew  gross ulariata  and 
Hordiddtii,  less  than  iialf  m  do/.en  vinda  a,  and  one  or  two 
ti'iipi'ziiiji,  whi  ii  sptcii  s  must  have  largi  1\  ndopieii  a  \e4^tarian 
diet.  Of  iMU  se  his  si-ai"i-iiy  i^  ffimiliar  to  Br  iisii  collectors  as 
th'  culmina  ion  of  a  series  of  ytar>  n  whiclj  ti-e-e  larvae  hecume 
moie  .nu  n\  le  num.  rous  till  th  y  re  checked  by  me  insufficiency 
of  tiie  food  -up   ly. 

In  Piv-ardy  in  1916  there  was  another  factor,  which  may  occur 
iti  all  years.  Tiiis  was  the  prest^nce  of  countless  millions  of 
Melolotithd  vidgaris.  These  beetles  flew  round  the  trees  in  swarms, 
dav  and  night,  and  had  reduced  the  foliage  to  the  condition  ofien 
seen  in  York>hire  in  a  year  when  Hybernid  larvae  are  at  their 
maximum.  A  favourite  toy  with  the  chiluren  of  Corhie  was  a 
cockchafer  on  a  piece  of  cotton,  which  made  a  very  efficient  and 
entertaining  Kite,  Even  our  own  men  derived  much  amusement 
in  their  spaie  lime  from  knocking  flying  cockchafers  down  with 
sticks.  11  M.  vulgaris  is  always  as  common  as  this,  I  do  not 
think  de/oliana  and  its  relatives  are  likely  to  be  ever  abundant. 
I  do  not  know  where  the  cockchafers  came  from,  as  the  proportion 
of  grass  land  in  France  is  relatively  very  small,  except  for  the 
zone  directly  behind  the  firing  line,  and  this  zone  cannot  have 
produced  the  countless  swarms  of  beetles,  which  were  as  nume- 
rous ten  miles  behind  the  line  as  they  were  on  the  line  itself. 
ENTOM. — February,  1917.  *> 
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Cheimatohia  hrumata  was  very  common  in  Flanders,  but  I  did 
not  see  C.  horeata. 

Larentia  didymata  is  abundant  in  the  Pas  de  Calais. 

L.  viridaria  is  common  near  Corbie. 

Emmelesia  alchemillata  was  common  in  one  wood  near  St.  Pol. 

Eiipithecia   oblongata  was    a  very  common    grass  insect   at 
Corbie,  where  E.  vulga'a  was  also  common. 

E.  rectangulata ,  in    the  same    district,  was  the  only  other 
"  pug  "  noticed. 

Hypxipetes  ruherata  was    common  in    the  Yaux   wood,   and 
H.  sordidata  in  most  places. 

Melanthia  bicolorata  was  common  near  St.  Pol  and  Souchez  ; 
M.  albicillata,  near  St.  Pol. 

Melanippe  rivata  occurred  in  the  Somme  district  ;  M.  sociata 
was  common  here  and  in  Artois. 

M.  montanata  abounded  in  the  Ancre  marshes. 

M.  fliictuata,  though  widely  distributed  from  Amiens  to 
Armentieres,  was  not  very  often  seen. 

Coremia  ferrtigata  and  C.  unidentaria  were  very  common  in 
the  trenches  on  Vimy  Piidge. 

Camptogramma  bilineata  was  abundant. 

Cidaria  corylata  was  seen  near  Amiens. 

C.  truncata  occurs  along  the  whole  line,  but  I  saw  C.  inunanata 
near  Bruay  only. 

Aiiaitis  plagiata  was  common  near  Corbie,  and  very  common 

near  Bruay. 

To  the  above  should  be  added  E.  abbreviata,  of  which  1  took  a 
specimen  near  Amienn. 

Lyccena  aatrarche  was  subsequently  found  in  numbers,  but 
very  worn,  in  September,  near  Bruay. 

I  have  inadvertently  left  out  Kmaturga  atomaria,  which  is 
evetywheie  common.  In  the  Ancre  marshes  it  produces  huge 
yellow  males  with  very  regular  bands,  one  of  which  1  sent  home 
as  a  non-British  species.  This  form  is  an  exaggeration  of  the 
large,  yellow-banded  males  which  occur  in  ^^  icken  Fen  on  very 
similar  ground. 

(To  be  continued.) 


NOTES  AND  OBSEBVATIONS. 
Ckyptoblabes  bisteigella  and  local  Torteices  at  Hindhead, 
SuREEY. — I  spent  two  short  holidays  at  Hindhead,  April  20th  to 
28th,  and  June  3rd  to  17th.  On  the  occasion  of  my  earher  visit  I 
was  pleased  to  obtain  a  series  of  Steganoptycha  injcjinaana,  which 
species  I  had  never  seen  ahve  before  ;  it  was  not  uncommon  flying  in 
the  afternoon  sunshine  amongst  spruce.  The  chief  event  of  my 
June  visit  was  the  comparative  abundance  of  Cryptoblabes  bistngella, 
which  was  beaten  out  almost  every  day.  The  most  prohfic  spot  was 
a  ride  in  an  oak-wood  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Punch  Bowl; 
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growing  along  the  side  of  this  ride  were  several  beech-trees  which 
had  overhanging  low^  branches.  I  never  passed  these  beeches  without 
knocking  out  of  them  two  or  three  specimens.  The  bottom  of  the 
Punch  Bowl  I  found  a  very  good  locality  for  Tortrices,  amongst 
others  the  following  occurring  :  Conchylis  ambiguella,  Pammene  galli- 
colana,  GrapkoUtha  albersana,  Pammene  germarana  {functicostana), 
Ancylis  iqjujxina,  A.  myrtillana,  A.  diminutana,  and  Conchylis  cnicana. 
P.  germarana  was  abundant  in  several  oak-woods,  flying  in  the  after- 
noon sunshine.  A  notable  sight  was  a  female  of  Hemaris  fuciformis 
ovipositing  on  its  foodplant  Lonicera  periclymenum. — W.  G.  Sheldon, 
Youlgreave,  South  Croydon. 

Steganopttcha  meecueiana  feeding  upon  Bilbbeey. — Whilst 
at  Eannoch  early  in  July  last,  I  found  a  very  few  small  Tortrix  larvae 
feeding  upon  bilberry,  Vaccinium  myrtillus  ;  from  these  in  August 
emerged  two  specimens  of  S.  mercunana.  Barrett  says  of  the  food- 
plants  of  this  species  "  June  in  a  web  on  Dryas  octopetala,  but  reared 
by  Dr.  Wood  from  heather."- — W.  G.  Sheldon. 

TOETEIX  EUSTICANA  IN  TiLGATE  FOEEST. — The  late  W.  P.  WcstOH 

in  '  Entomologist,'  xiii,  p.  85,  states  that :  "  Messrs.  Howard  Vaughan 
and  Sydney  Webb  met  with  this  species  once  commonly  at  Tilgate 
Forest."  I  have  hunted  Tilgate  Forest  pretty  frequently  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  but  until  this  year  I  have  not  seen  T.  riisticana  there,  nor 
have  I  seen  a  more  recent  report  of  its  occurrence.  This  year,  however, 
it  was  common  at  the  end  of  May,  flying  in  the  afternoon  sunshine 
over  rough  herbage  in  some  swampy  fields  on  each  side  of  the  River 
Mole  where  one  crosses  it  by  a  foot-bridge  on  the  way  from  Three 
Bridges  Station  to  the  well-known  tile-yard.  I  believe  the  only 
information  in  Britain  respecting  the  habits  and  foodplants  of  the 
larva  is  that  Mr.  E.  R.  Banks  bred  it  freely  some  years  ago  from 
larv^  found  feeding  upon  Myrica  gale,  see  E.  M.  M.,  xlv,  pp.  151 -154. 
Certainly  it  could  noc  feed  upon  this  plant  at  Tilgate,  for  it  does  not 
occur  there.  Hornig  says  that  it  feeds  upon  spun-together  leaves 
of  Lotus,  Dorycnium  and  Gentiana  amarella  in  September.  Schmid 
says  it  feeds  upon  bilberry  and  Onobrychis  saliva  and  Goerze  adds 
Convallaria.  Meyrick  in  '  Br.  Lep.,'  p.  538  also  gives  Mynca, 
Vaccinium,  etc.  I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  not  one  of 
these  plants  occurs  in  the  locality  I  found  T.  rusticana  in  last  May 
and  therefore,  that  it  has  yet  another  food-plant. — W.  G.  Sheldon. 

EccENTEiciTiES  OF  Teiph.ena  FiiiBEiA. — When  collecting  in  the 
New  Forest  in  the  late  seventies  T.  fimbria  used  to  be  the  first 
insect  to  appear  on  the  sugar  patch.  It  was  always  in  evidence 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  before  lighting-up  time.  We  seldom  saw 
it  fly,  and  used  to  wonder  how  it  got  there.  Mr.  James  Douglas 
says  he  has  not  observed  it  at  sugar  in  the  Hainault  Forest,  though 
it  is  common  there,  and  he  has  found  it  on  grass  stems.  In 
Lincolnshire  it  comes  freely  to  sugar  but  not  before  dusk,  when  it 
mixes  with  T.  pronuba  and  the  rest.  Mr.  A.  Simmons  says  in 
Nottinghamshire  it  occasionally  comes  to  sugar.  Here  in  Derby- 
shire the  perfect  insect  is  very  rarely  seen.  The  late  Mr.  John  Hill 
took  the  larvae  in  his  neighbourhood  for  thirty-six  years,  but  only 
saw   the   perfect   insect   once.     Mr.  H.   C.  Hay  ward  has  collected 
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hundreds  of  larvae  during  the  past  thirteen  years,  and  has  found 
it  in  his  own  garden,  where  he  regularly  sugars.  He  has  not  seen 
a  single  imago  during  that  period.  The  larva  is  not  uncommon  in 
sheltered  places  round  here.  I  frequently  sugar,  but  fimbria  is  not 
to  be  tempted  by  the  most  alluring  bait. — G.  Hanson  Sale; 
Coxbeach. 

Hypena  obsitalis. — A  good  specimen  of  Hypena  obsitalis  was 
taken  at  ivy  in  Paignton  on  October  5th,  1908,  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Milman. 
I  had  neither  figure  nor  description  of  obsitalis  at  the  time,  and 
though  I  showed  it  to  many  visitors,  the  specimen  w^as  not  identified 
for  several  years.  It  agrees  with  South's  var.  A.  and  Tutt's  var. 
costipimcta  i Tutt's  'British  Noctu^  and  their  Varieties,  vol.  iv, 
p.  67),  and  has  a  wing  expanse  of  36  mm.  Thus  in  size  it  agrees 
with  H.  proboscidalis,  and  I  think  that,  without  close  observation, 
obsitalis  could  be  easily  overlooked  as  being  proboscidalis,  though 
the  forewings  of  obsitalis  are  narrower  and  their  markings  so 
different.— P.  P.  Milman  ;  Paignton. 

ScoPABiA  pallida,  Stph. — In  the  January  issue  of  the  '  Ento- 
mologist,' p.  18,  Mr.  Whittle  records  the  breeding  of  a  single 
specimen  of  S.  pallida  together  with  a  number  of  freqmntella  from 
moss  gathered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wakering,  Essex.  I  have 
not  heard  of  it  being  bred  before  and  should  be  greatly  obliged 
if  any  reader  could  give  me  any  information  concerning  the  larva 
and  its  food.  Possibly  it  may  be  known  on  the  Continent  if  not 
here.  I  have  spent,  in  years  gone  by,  a  good  deal  of  time  in  a  vain 
search  for  it  among  damp  moss  growing  in  boggy  places  where 
the  imago  occurs,  or  used  to  occur  pretty  freely.  It  has  struck  me 
since  that  from  the  fact  that  its  nearest  relation  cembra  is  well 
known  to  be  a  root  ieedev,  pallida  may  have  a  similar  taste.  If  such 
should  prove  to  be  the  case,  the  larva  from  which  Mr.  Whittle  bred 
his  single  specimen  may  have  crawled  into  the  moss  to  spin  up. 
W^e  have  a  good  deal  to  learn  yet  about  the  larval  habits  of  the 
genus  Scopana.—A.  Thurnall;  Wanstead,  Essex,  Jan.  10th,  1917. 

Unrecorded  Occurrences  of  the  Siricid.e  (Hymenoptera).— 
As  occurrences  of  the  Siricidge  are  recorded  from  time  to  time  in 
this  journal,  the  following  records,  though  rather  belated,  may  be 
of  interest.  A  specimen  of  Sirex  gigas  was  taken  on  Eockbourne 
Knoll,  in  Hampshire,  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  F.  J.  Challis  in  1912, 
while  he  took  a  specimen  of  Sirex  noctilio  in  Bournemouth  on 
September  24th,  1914.  Both  specimens  are  in  my  possession. — 
A.  Steven  Corbet  :  Eeading. 


SOCIETIES. 

The  South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History 
^ocmnr.— November  9^/z.— Mr.  Hy.  J.  Turner,  F.E.S.,  President,  in 
the  chair.— Mr.  G.  "W,  Mason,  of  Ealing,  was  elected  a  member.— 
Professor  Bateson,  F.R.S.,  gave  a  lecture  with  lantern  sUdes  and 
other  illustrations  entitled  "  Eemarks  on  the  Mendehan  Theories 
with  especial  reference  to  recent  extensions  in  their  apphcation  made 
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in  America."  Some  discussion  took  place. — Mr.  G.  T.  Porritfc  exhibited 
a  gynandromorph  of  Lasiocampa  quercus  and  an  olive-banded  male 
of  the  same  species,  together  with  a  lemon-yellow  male  of  Cosmo- 
triche  liotatoria,  the  former  from  near  Huddersfield — Mr.  Piatt 
Barrett,  British  Lyccenidcs  taken  this  season. 

November  23rd. — Mr.  Hy.  J.  Tm-ner,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the 
chair. — Mr.  L.  W.  Newman,  a  series  of  very  darkly-marked  bred 
specimens  of  Agriopis  aprilina,  from  Teesdale. — Mr.  Frohawk,  a  fine 
bred  series  of  Chrysophanus  rutilus  from  ova  laid  by  a  female  from 
Holland  and  compared  them  with  the  Austrian  race  and  British 
C.  dispar. — Mr.  Turner,  a  long  series  of  many  forms  of  Peronea  cris- 
tana  and  examples  of  various  continental  races  of  Parnassms  vme- 
mosyne. — Mr.  Brooks  reported  that  he  had  taken  an  imago  of 
Acronycta  viegacephala  on  June  8th  and  again  on  August  8th  on  the 
same  trunk.  It  was  supposed  that  the  latter  was  a  belated  emer- 
gence. Mr.  Blair,  the  living  larvae  of  the  Dipteron  Microdon  muta- 
hilis,  an  inhabitant  of  ants'  nests,  found  among  sphagnum  from  the 
Kew  Forest.  Mr.  Frohawk  reported  that  he  had  noticed  wasps  col- 
lecting ears  of  corn  in  quantity  from  one  portion  of  a  field.  This 
was  quite  a  new  habit. 

December  lUh. — The  President  in  the  chair. — The  annual  exhibi- 
tion of  varieties. — Mr.  W.  J.  Kaye,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Joicey, 
(1)  a  gynandromorph  of  Papilio  lycophron,  from  Peru  ;  (2)  the  first 
known  female  of  the  Brassolid  Polygrapha  cyanea,  closely  resembling 
an  Opsiphcuxes  sp.,  from  Ecuador  ;  (3)  a  yellow  aberration  of  Zygaena 
trifolii,  from  Watergate ;  (4)  a  yellow  form  of  Zygcena  filipeJidula, 
from  Tenby,  an  aberration  confluent  on  left  wing  only,  an  aberration 
intermediate  between  yellow  and  red,  and  a  fine  ab.  chrysanthemi. 
Mr.  Kaye,  also  for  Mr.  Joicey,  twelve  new  forms  of  Heliconius  mel- 
pomene,  from  French  Guiana,  representing  a  wholly  new  phase  of 
variation  in  the  species,  and  read  notes  on  the  relationship  of  the 
forms.  Mr.  Kaye's  own  exhibit  was  a  cabinet  drawer  of  the  Itho- 
miine  genus  Leucothyris,  composed  of  transparent  insects  with  black 
markings,  and  read  notes  on  the  significance  of  the  varied  markings 
exhibited.  Dr.  Cockayne,  an  aberration  of  Polygonia  c-alhiim,  in 
which  the  two  large  costal  spots  are  united  and  the  hind  wings  are 
almost  entirely  black.  Dr.  Chapman,  males  and  females  of  two  pairs 
of  Lycaenid  species,  of  which  one  of  each  pair  has  only  quite  recently 
been  differentiated,  viz.,  Callophrys  avis  from  C.  ruhi  in  the  Puviera, 
and  L.  pyrenaica  from  L.  orbitulus  v.  oherthilri  in  the  Pyrenees. 
He  also  showed  the  double-brooded  S.  European  Agriades,  which 
Dr.  Verity  differentiates  from  the  single- brooded  A.  coridon  with  the 
name  aragonensis.  Mr.  W.  Leeds,  a  long  series  of  Lycaenid  and  other 
aberrations  largely  from  Herts.  Polyomviatus  icarus,  ab.  carulea, 
streaks  replacing  dots  on  underside,  brilliant  blue  females  ;  Agriades 
coridon,  orange-ringed  spots  on  hind  margin  ^,  black  suffusion 
extended  (^ ,  pale  buff  2  ,  white  wedges  between  nervures  ?  ,  black 
marking  elongated  underside  $  ,  ab.  melanotoxa  -\-  ab.  arcun  ?  ,  &c. ; 
Bithys  quercus  $  dark  blue  patches  instead  of  purple  ;  Epinephele 
]urtina  ^  with  bleached  central  patches  on  all  wings  ;  Ccenonympha 
pamphilus  $  straw  coloured,  (^  dark  fulvous  colour ;  Epinephele 
titJionusa.h.  mincki  yellow,  with  extra  spots,  several  with  one,  two,  or 
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three  extra  spots  in  upperside,  one  with  complete  absence  of  spots, 
&c.  Mr.  Newman,  for  Mr.  Percy  Richards,  a  fine  collection  of  pre- 
served larvae  of  British  Lepidoptera,  which  had  been  hand-painted 
in  their  natural  colours.  For  Mr.  G,  B.  Oliver  Mr.  Newman  exhibited 
a  fine  series  of  aberrations  of  Agriades  thetis,  including  ah.  obsoleta, 
ab.  sevii-obsoleta,  striated  forms,  one  with  ground  colour  creamy- 
white,  a  leaden-coloured  upper  side,  one  ^  leaden  and  blue  mixed  ; 
many  aberrations  of  Po/?/o??i»ia/Jz<s  icarus  ;  and  Goenonymphapamphilus 
with  spotless  underside.  For  Signor  Piatzzo  Mr.  Newman  showed 
a  fine  subroscata  form  of  Zonosoma  pendularia  which  had  a  con- 
spicuous white  line  between  the  dark  outer  border  and  the  red 
suffusion.  Mr.  Newman's  own  exhibits  were  (1)  a  series  of  bred 
Celerio  galii  from  Cornwall,  (2)  hybrid  occllatus  x  po'puli  w'ith  much 
variation,  (3)  many  aberrations  of  Aviorplia  popiili,  (4)  Unicolorous 
black  examples  of  Eupithecia  lariciata  from  Warwickshire,  (5)  a 
series  of  a  new  species  of  British  Geometer,  which  has  recently  been 
differentiated  from  Lamiwopteryx  sxijfumata  by  the  Rev.  W.  Metcalfe, 
and  somewhat  resembles  Eustroma  silaceata. — Rev.  A.  T.  Stiff 
(1)  many  aberrations  of  Epinephele  tithomcs,  including  xanthic, 
bipupillate,  and  extra-spotted  forms,  with  a  male  having  pale  bars  on 
the  hind  wings  ;  (2)  a  pale  Hypocrita  jacobacea  ;  (3)  a  large  Coe- 
nonympha  pamphilus  with  black  ocelli  on  hind  wings,  a  bipupillate 
?  and  a  J"  with  minute  apical  spot  on  underside, — Mr.  Porritt,  a 
very  fine  series  of  extreme  forms  of  Ab)-axas  grossulariata  ab.  nigro- 
sparsata  from  Huddersfield. — Mr.  West  (Greenwich),  for  the  Society, 
12  drawers  of  the  Freeman  collection  of  European  Butterflies. — Mr. 
G.  C.  Russell,  many  aberrations  of  Ap}iantop2ts  hyperantus,  including 
ab.  cceca,  ab.  arete  and  ab.  lanceolata,  &c.,  mostly  bred  from  ova  from 
North  Hants  ;  (2)  a  fine  blue  A.  coridon  and  an  unusually  pale 
specimen  without  dark  margins  ;  (3)  a  gynandromorphic  Saturnia 
pavonia;  (4)  Deiopeia pulcliella  i^ken  h\  Surrey  in  June,  1913  ;  and 
(5)  Mimas  tilicB  lacking  the  four  spots  on  upper  wings.— Mr.  Buck- 
stone,  several  series  of  Selenia  lunaria,  successive  broods  from  a 
Teesdale  female,  and  read  notes  on  the  broods  and  specimens  and  on 
"the  variation  sliown. — Mr.  Bowman,  specimens  of  Zonosoma  pen- 
dularia, including  examples  with  pink  markings  absent,  with  pink 
suffusion  between  the  marginal  lines,  with  marginal  dots  elongated 
into  stria3,  a  very  beautiful  form  with  all  four  wings  of  a  rich  purple, 
and  forms  in  which  a  white  conspicuous  line  appears  between  the 
dark  area  and  the  pink  suffusion. — Rev.  J.  E.  Tarbat,  $  A.  coridon 
without  trace  of  marginal  spots,  an  ab.  obsoleta,  and  a  ?  with  the 
marginal  spots  coalesced  ;  and  an  asymmetrically  marked  Sphinx 
ligustri. — Mr.  Prideaux,  a  series  of  aberrations  of  $  P.  icarus  and 
an  example  of  Bumicia  phlaeas  ab.  schnidtii  (yellow). — Mr.  Edwards, 
exotic  Papilionidce  and  species  of  the  genus  tlrania. — Mr.  H.  Moore, 
a  box  of  specimens  of  species  showing  the  same  kind  of  deformity  as 
ab.  roystonensis  of  A.  coridon  to  support  his  contention  that  they  are 
cripples  and  not  worthy  of  distinctive  names. — Mr.  C.  P.  Pickett,  a 
drawer  of  representative  specimens  of  Angerona  prunaria,  the  results 
of  nineteen  years'  breeding,  and  read  notes  on  his  experiments  with 
coloured  environment.  He  also  showed  a  long  series  of  ab.  picket- 
taria.      Mr.  Pickett   also   exhibited  several   drawers   of  ^4.  coridon. 
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aberrations  taken  in  the  Herts  district  in  1916,  and  read  notes  on  the 
various  forms  met  with. — Mr.  R.  Adkin,  series  oi  Pohjommatus  icarus 
from  many  outlying  parts  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the 
islands,  and  compared  the  races  as  to  size,  colour,  and  markings. — 
Hy.  J.  Turner. 

The  Derbyshire  Entomological  Society. — October  28i/i,  1916, 
Mr.  James  Douglas,  President,  in  the  chair. — The  special  groups 
selected  for  exhibition  were  the  Mclanipjje  [XantJiorlio'c)  and 
Melanthia  (Mesoleuca).  The  President  exhibited  two  boxes  of 
lepidoptera  taken  this  year,  including  a  series  of  Argynnis 
cuphrosyne  showing  a  fine  range  of  variation.  A  bred  series  of 
Plusia  moneta  from  larvae  taken  in  his  own  garden  at  Chellaston, 
the  specimens  being  of  a  darker  colour  than  those  from  the  south  and 
having  a  more  silvery  appearance.  Melanij^jje  (Xanthorhoe)  montanata, 
a  series  from  Shropshire  showing  a  fine  range  of  variation,  with  the 
extreme  form  var.  limharia  Hbn.,  var.  continuata  Kaulik,  and  var. 
degenerata.  Mr.  H.  C.  Hayward  showed  a  series  of  Lasiocampa 
{Bombyx)  quercus  and  L.  calluncB  (Palm.)  from  Bude  and  Derbyshire 
respectively,  both  reared  under  identical  conditions  from  1915  ova 
in  the  south,  and  both  producing  imagines  in  July  and  August, 
1916.  A  series  of  Melanthia  and  Melanippe,  including  aberrations 
of  Melanthia  rubiginata,  Melanippe  rivata,  and  M.  fluctuata,  the 
last  named  including  Shetland  forms,  and  a  specimen  of  var. 
costovata  from  Eepton.  A  collection  of  Tortrices,  Tineee,  and  a  few 
Pyralides  from  Eepton,  1916,  including  the  following  thirty-seven 
species  not  recorded  in  the  county  list  in  the  Victoria  County 
History  :  Crambus  pinellus,  Scoparia  cratcegella.  Tortrices  : 
Sciaphila  pascuana,  S.  wahlbomiana,  Gvapholitha  cinerana,  Retinia 
posticana,  Dichroramjjha  simpliciana.  TmecB :  Dasystoma  salicella, 
Epichnopteryx pulla,  Tinea  biseliella,  Lantpronia  rubiella,  Micropteryx 
purpurella,  M.  unimaculella,  Sioammerdamia  casiella,  S.  httaria, 
Prays  curtisellus,  Harpvpteryx  nemorella,  Depressaria  zephyrella, 
Gelechia  nigra,  G.  scalella,  Pcecilia  nivea,  Butalis  fusco-cBnea, 
Heliozele  stanneella,  Argyresthia  conjugella,  A.  seviifusca,A.  mendica, 
A.  piygniaeella,  Cedestis  farinatella,  C.  gysselinella,  Ornix  scoticella, 
Coleophara  lutipenella  and  Blcetoteres  glabratella.  The  last  species 
is  not  yet  included  in  the  British  lists  but  has  been  recently 
reported  elsewhere.  Chrysochoris  festaliella,  Elachista  apici- 
punctella,  Lithocolletes  oxyacanthce,  L.  frdlichiella  and  Trifurcula 
pulverosella. — Mr.  S.  Plooke  exhibited  Melanthia  rubiginata,  M. 
albicillata,  Melanippe  hastata  and  M.  procellata. — Dr.  Winstan 
St.  A.  St.  John  showed  a  series  of  Spilosoma  mendica  bred  from 
Kent  ova,  the  majority  being  the  type  but  three  having  a  tendency 
towards  var.  rustica.  Two  typical  specimens  of  this  brood  paired, 
the  larvae  being  fed  on  osier.  About  half  the  pupge  emerged.  The 
?  ?  tended  to  black  spots  on  the  posterior  margin  of  the  hind  wing, 
and  to  var.  rustica,  all  the  males  being  var.  rustica.  S.  lubricepeda 
var.  fasciata.  Odontopera  bidentata.  A  bred  specimen  with  a  large 
area  of  the  hind  wings  without  scales. — Mr.  W.  H.  Sankey  exhibited 
a  series  of  (^  Saturnia  pavonia  obtained  by  "sembling"  at  Darby 
Dale,   including    an    almost    completely    melanic   form.      Eugenia 
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{Ennomos)  autuinjiaria,  a  bred  series  from  a  ?  taken  at  Ramsgate  last 
year. — Mr.  A.  Simmons  showed  Cosmia  ixdeacea  and  Erastriafasciana. 
— Mr.  G.  Hanson  Sale,  Eujnthecia  coro7iata,  taken  at  Coxbeacb,  being 
a  new  record  for  Derbyshire. — G.  Hanson  Sale  ;  Hon.  Sec. 
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Notice  sur  les  Glossines  ou  Tsetses.     Par  E.  Hegh,  ingenieur  agricole, 

attache  au  Ministere  des  Colonies  de  Belgique.     (Royaume  de 

Belgique,    Ministere  des    Colonies,    Service   de   I'Agriculture.) 

Londres  :  Hutchinson  &  Co.,  1915. 
A  USEFUL  and  interesting  treatise  of  148  pages  well  and  fully 
illustrated. 
Bidletin  Agricole  du  Congo  Beige.     (Royaume  de  Belgique,  Ministere 

des  Colonies.)     Vol.  vi,  no.  1-2  ;  Mars-Juin,  1915.      Londres : 

Hutchinson  &  Co. 
Treats  of  agriculture  and  farming. 
Beports  on  Scale  Insects.     By  J.  H.  Comstock.     (Cornell  University 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Bulletin  372.)      Published  at 

Ithaca,  New  York  :  March,  1916. 
An  important  publication  of  178  pages  (with   26  plates  and  a 
number  of  other  illustrations)  in  which  a  number  of  scale  insects  are 
dealt  with,  and  in  some  cases  described.  W.  J.  L. 

"  Gyna7idro7norphism,"  mid  Kindred  Problems.  By  E.  A.  Cockayne, 
M.D.,  M.R.C.P.,  F.E.S.  '  Journal  of  Genetics,'  vol.  v,  1915. 
We  have  received  in  separate  form  Dr.  Cockayne's  latest  contri- 
bution to  a  fascinating  subject,  and  congratulate  the  author  upon  a 
really  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  thereof.  He  has  collected 
the  known  instances  of  gynandromorphism  in  the  recorded  cases,  and 
throws  much  additional  light  on  the  association  of  the  phenomenon 
with  heterochroism.  He  demonstrates  how  it  may  be  hereditary  by 
direct  and  indirect  descent,  and  his  remarks  confirm  the  observations 
of  many  collectoi's  at  home  and  abroad  that  there  are  genera  decidedly 
more  prone  to  gynandromorphism  than  others — e.g.  the  Lyccenidse, 
and  of  them  the  groups  Agriades  and  Polyoimnatiis.  It  is  really 
extraordinary  how  dimorphism  is  so  often  accompanied  by  the  genesis 
of  individuals  structurally  associated  with  both  sexes.  I  recall  to 
mind  the  large  number  of  true  gynandromorphous  P.  icarus  taken 
on  an  area  less  perhaps  than  a  hundred  acres  by  Mr.  Oberthiir's 
collectors  at  Dompuric-sur-Mer,  in  the  Lower  Charente,  where  also 
the  "whole  blue"  females  of  A.  corydon  and  A.  tketis — syngrapha 
and  coelestis — are  actually  in  the  ascendant.  Dr.  Cockayne  also 
shows  how  in-breeding  tends  to  the  same  result,  especially  in  the 
case  of  hybrids,  such  as  the  several  hybrid  races  produced  by  crossing 
species  of  the  genus  Amorpha  {Smerinthus) .  This  paper,  with  its 
admirable  photographic  plates,  sums  up  at  once  our  present  know- 
ledge of  a  subject  to  which  Dr.  Cockayne's  own  observations  have 
contributed  not  a  little,  w^hile  his  lucid  style  and  reasoned  scheme  of 
diagnosis  help  us  to  grasp  technicalities  of  description  too  often 
unintelligible  to  the  lay  mind  unversed  in  the  methods  of  advanced 
scientific  research  work.  A  word  of  unqualified  praise  must  also  be 
accorded  the  woodcuts  in  the  text  of  dissections  and  preparations. 

E.  R.-B. 
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APLECTA  NEBULOSA,  HUFN,  VAE.    PLUMBOSA, 

VAR.  NOV. 

By  Wm.  Mansbridqe,  F.E.S. 

Having  been  interested  in  Aplecta  nebulosa  and  its  variation 
since  I  came  to  reside  in  Liverpool  twelve  years  ago,  it  has  always 
been  one  of  my  favourite  excm-sions  in  early  spring  to  go  for  the 
larva,  which  is  sometimes  abundant  in  Delamere  Forest.  In 
most  seasons  the  aberrant  specimens  obtained  from  these  larvae 
have  been  paired  in  different  combinations,  and  occasionally  I 
have  reared  a  family  of  the  commonest  form,  which  in  Lanca- 
shire, Cheshire,  and  Yorkshire  represents  ihe  type,  but  is  by 
some  authors,  e.  g.  Tutt,  '  Brit.  Noct.  and  their  Vars.,'  iii,  p.  68, 
considered  to  be  var.  himaculosa,  Esp. ;  hereafter  I  shall  refer 
to  this  as  the  local  type. 

The  local  type  forms  vary  from  light  grey,  really  a  mixture 
of  black  and  white,  in  which  the  white  scales  predominate,  to 
very  dark  grey  where  the  black  scales  are  most  numerous,  in  the 
ground-colour  of  the  fore-wings ;  invariably,  however,  the 
ground-colour  is  a  mixture  of  black  and  white  producing  the  well- 
known  mottled  appearance.  Thus  the  darkest  can  easily  be 
recognised  as  of  the  type  form. 

In  1913  I  had  a  large  number  of  larvae,  as  that  season  they 
were  common  in  the  Forest,  and  thinking  they  might  be  useful 
to  some  of  my  correspondents  I  paired  a  couple  of  the  darkest 
mottled  specimens  that  emerged,  expecting  to  breed  forms  like 
the  parents,  as  all  experiments  in  breeding  from  the  local  type 
had,  both  with  myself  and  others,  yielded  progeny  like  the 
original  pair. 

The  result  was  most  unexpected,  as  in  1914  I  bred  86  moths, 
of  which  29,  or  33"7  per  cent.,  were  of  the  ordinary  local  type 
form,  rather  paler  than  usual ;  35,  or  40*7  per  cent.  var.  robsoni ; 
and  22,  or  25*5  per  cent.,  of  a  leaden-grey  variation,  perfectly 
uniform  in  fascies,  and  quite  distinct  from  either  of  the  others 
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I  was  at  once  struck  by  the  approximation  of  these  figures  to 
Mendelian  proportions  for  simple  opposed  characters. 

I  did  not  obtain  any  wild  larvas  in  191J:,  so  could  not  repeat 
the  experiment  until  the  next  year,  when  again  a  couple  of  very 
dark  local  type  forms  were  selected.  Unfortunately,  the  larvae 
hibernated  badly,  and  only  19  survived  to  emerge  in  June,  1916. 
These  were  as  follows  :  13  type  forms  ranging  from  light  to 
dark,  4  var.  rohsoni,  and  2  dark  plumbosa.  In  this  instance  the 
«mall  proportion,  about  6  per  cent.,  of  imagines  does  not  confirm 
the  assumption  of  Mendelian  inheritance,  although  the  fact  that 
all  the  three  variations  again  appeared  from  similar  parentage 
suggests  that  segregation  of  two  opposed  characters  does  occur. 

What  is  perhaps  more  remarkable,  however,  is  the  sudden 
appearance  of  the  black  form  rohsoni  as  a  distinct  aberration. 
So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  black  varieties  of  nebulosa  have  never 
before  been  bred  from  any  form  of  the  type,  when  both  parents 
have  been  of  the  grey-mottled  character,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  always  appear  if  one  or  both  parents  are  black;  hence, 
Q'obsoni  would  he  expected  from  a  wild  type  female  if  she  had 
paired  with  a  black  male. 

I  do  not  wish  in  this  article  to  expand  the  suggestiveness  of 
this  result  in  its  bearing  upon  the  general  origin  of  melanism, 
but  as  it  arises  from  the  two  experiments  it  should  not  be  passed 
over  without  mention ;  it  will  suffice  to  remark  that  probably  we 
have  here  an  indication  as  to  the  genesis  of  the  black  forms 
rohsoni  and  thompsoni  of  nehidosa. 

The  variation  I  now  propose  to  call  planihosa  is  bred  annually 
from  wild  larvse  to  the  extent  of  1  to  3  per  cent.,  hence,  next  to 
thompsoni  it  is  the  rarest  of  the  naturally  occurring  forms ;  it 
filso  varies  from  leaden-grey  to  fuscous-grey  in  ground-colour, 
but  is  never  black,  in  this  respect  being  parallel  to  the  lighter 
and  darker  forms  of  the  local  type. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  var.  plumbosa :  Fore-wings 
leaden-grey  to  fuscous-grey ;  stigmata  faintly  outlined  Avith 
"white  and  exteriorly  with  black  ;  transverse  lines  faintly  white, 
posteriorly  black,  interrupted  ;  a  transverse  series  of  small  black 
acute  tooth-shaped  marks  representing  the  subtermiual  line ;  on 
the  termen  a  series  of  black  lunules  and  dots;  the  veins  in  the 
subterminal  region  black ;  hind-wings,  in  both  sexes,  uniform 
dark  grey,  the  veins  darker  than  the  gfound-colour.  Head, 
thorax,  petagia,  and  abdomen  as  in  the  local  type  (var.  himacu- 
iosa,  Esp.),  but  slightly  darker.  Types,  two  males  and  two 
females,  representing  palest  and  darkest,  in  coll.  W.M. 

4,  Norwich  Road,  Liverpool, 
January  27th,  1917. 
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No.  3. — M1CR0GASTERID.E. 
By  G.  T.  Lyle,  F.E.S. 

(Continued  from  vol.  xlix,  p.  272.) 

Section'  2. — Apanteles. 

The  majority  of  the  species  included  in  this  section  are 
parasitic  on  the  larvae  of  Micro-Lepidoptera,  and  consequently 
are  not  so  well  knov;n  as  those  which  prey  on  the  "  Macros." 
Since  the  days  of  George  Elisha  and  W.  H.  B.  Fletcher  there 
seem  to  have  been  but  few  students  of  the  earlier  stages  of  our 
smaller  moths  who  have  preserved  the  far  from  uncommon 
hymenopterous  parasites.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  volume  on 
the  "  Micros  "  promised  us  by  the  editor  of  the  '  Entomologist' 
will  do  much  to  induce  entomologists  to  take  up  the  study  of 
these  interesting  and  often  beautiful  insects,  and  I  trust  that  one 
result  will  be  a  greatly  increased  knowledge  of  their  parasites. 

Decorus,  Hal.* 

Haliday  considered  this  to  be  the  same  as  bis  annularis,  but 
Eeinhard  and  Marshall  make  annularis  =  emarginatus,  Wees. 

All  the  specimens  I  have  seen  agree  perfectly  with  the 
original  description,  excepting  that  I  do  not  find  the  wings  to  be 
pure  hj^aline. 

Elisha  bred  the  species  from  Conchylis  dilucidana.  Haliday 
obtained  it  from  oak  and  larch.  In  Harwood's  collection  I  have 
seen  three  females  labelled  by  him  "  Fir,  Berechurch,  25/6/14." 

Xantliostigmus,  Hal.t 

It  is  fairly  easy  to  recognise  this  species  by  its  pale  stigma, 
which  has  a  noticeable  fuscous  border.  There  is  a  medial 
depression  on  the  metathorax,  and  a  medial  longitudinal  channel 
on  the  first  abdominal  segment.  In  my  specimens  the  terebra 
is  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  abdomen.  Seems  to  be  common 
and  has  been  bred  many  times.  I  have  obtained  it  from  a  larva 
•of  Paramesia  ferrugana,  October  10th,  1914,  and  from  a  cocoon 
found  on  hawthorn  May  16th,  1916. 

Cocoon  white  and  smooth  with  a  satiny  gloss. 

Prator,  Marsh.  I 
This  fine  species,  which  expands  as  much  as  9-10  mm.,  was 
•described  by  Marshall  from  two  males  captured  by  Bignell  in 
♦South  Devon,  and  one  bred  by  Elisha  from  Catoptria  aniulana ; 

*  'Ent.  Mag.,'  ii,  p.  254. 
t  '  Ent.  Mag.,'  ii,  p.  246. 
j  'Trans.  Entom.  Soc.,'  1885,  p.  197. 
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Morley  records  two  specimens  taken  by  Capron  at  Shiere  in 
Surrey  ('  Entomologist,'  xxxix,  p.  102),  and  I  have  seen  a  pair 
captured  by  Harwood  at  Colford,  August  17tb,  1914,  and  a 
female  also  taken  by  bim  at  Stan^Yay  in  July,  1914.  These 
appear  to  be  the  only  records.  The  insect  may  be  distinguished 
by  the  infumated  wings,  which  have  the  first  abscissa  of  the 
radius  and  the  first  intercubital  nervure  united  in  a  curve,  there 
being  no  elbow  at  the  point  of  junction.  This  latter  peculiarity 
may  be  noticed  in  other  species  in  this  genus,  but,  as  far  as  I 
know,  in  none  very  nearly  related  to  A .  j^rator. 

The  second  abdominal  segment  is  rather  more  than  half  as 
long  as  the  third,  which  renders  it  rather  difficult  to  classify 
the  insect,  although  the  exserted  terebra,  combined  with  the 
shape  of  the  first  segment,  refers  it  to  this  section. 

Emarginatus,  Nees.* 

A  species  which  may  be  recognised  by  the  pale  spot  at  the 
inner  angle  of  the  stigma.  I  have  taken  it  by  sweeping,  but  not 
frequently. 

Harwood  has  a  specimen  labelled  "Dulwich,  6/7/15." 
Bignell  bred  it  from  Depressaria  nervosa. 

Obscurus,  Nees. 

As  Marshall  remarks,  this  insect,  excepting  in  the  wings, 
has  much  the  appearance  of  a  Microgaster.  The  metathorax 
is  distinctly  rugose,  a  character  not  common  in  this  division  of 
the  genus. 

I  possess  a  single  male,  swept  from  low  bushes  on  May  26thj 
1912. 

Viviinetorum,  Wesm.f 

On  p.  200  of  the  '  Trans.  Entom.  Soc'  for  1885,  Marshall, 
in  describing  this  species,  gives  the  second  abdominal  segment 
as  smooth ;  this,  however,  may  be  merely  a  slip  of  the  nen,  as 
he  contradicts  himself  on  p.  208.  Wesmael  says  the  second 
segment  is  distinctly  rugulose. 

I  have  three  females  which  I  must  refer  to  this  species, 
though  perhaps  rather  doubtfully :  One  bred  from  a  small  larva 
of  HylopJiila  hicolorana,  May  9th,  1911,  another  from  a  full-fed 
larva  of  Nola  cucullatella,  May  6th,  1911,  and  the  third  from 
Hyhernia  rupicapraria,  July  17th,  1911. 

Alhipennis,  Nees.t 

Seems  to  be  a  somewhat  common  insect,  though  I  have 
never  met  with  it  myself.  The  second  abdominal  segment  is 
very  short,  and  the  apex  of  the  subcostal  nervure  on  the  hind 
wing  is  noticeably  fuscous. 

*  '  Mon.  Aff.,'  i.  p.  182. 
t  '  Mon.  Aff.,'  i,  p.  182. 
I  '  Mon.  Aff.,'  i,  p.  186. 
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Harwood  has  a  female  which  he  bred  from  a  larva  of 
Platyptilia  hertrami,  the  cocoon  which  accompanies  it  is  thin, 
rather  papyraceous ;  glossy  and  more  elongate  than  is  usual  in 
Apanteles,  but  possibly  the  elongation  may  be  accidental. 

(To  be  continued.) 


NEW   SPECIES   OF   NOCTUID.E  AND   GEOMETRID^ 

FROM   FORMOSA. 

By  a.  E.  Wileman  and  Richard  South. 

NoCTUIDiE. 

Anachrostis  indistincta,  sp.  n. 

J  .  Fore  wings  pale  brown  with  darker  markings,  and  some 
rather  long  brownish  hairs  on  dorsum  towards  base  ;  costa  marked 
with  dark  brown,  becoming  blackish  near  apex  ;  transverse  lines 
indistinct,  discoidal  dot  black ;  terminal  area  freckled  with  darker 
brown,  interrupted  terminal  line  black  ;  fringes  pale.  Hind  wings 
pale  fuscous  with  dusky  discoidal  dot  and  terminal  line.  Underside 
pale  brown  with  a  slight  reddish  tinge,  a  black  discoidal  dot  on  alL 
wings. 

Expanse,  17  millim. 

Type,  male,  in  the  British  Museum.  Kanshirei  (1000  ft.), 
Formosa  (Wileman),  May  2nd,  1907. 

Anepa  irrorata,  sp.  n. 

$ .  Fore  wings  pale  brown  with  slight  rufous  tinge,  finely 
irrorated  with  black ;  antemedial  line  blackish  curved  and  fairly 
distinct ;  postmedial  line  black,  almost  straight,  inner  edge  rather 
diffuse,  outer  edge  bordered  with  clear  pale  brown  ;  a  white  dot  in 
the  cell  and  a  black  point  at  outer  end  of  the  cell ;  subterminal  line 
indicated  by  black  dots,  only  distinct  at  costa  and  dorsum  ;  terminal 
dots  black,  fringes  greyish  brown.  Hind  wings  fuscous  with  a 
dusky  discoidal  mark  and  oblique  line  beyond  ;  fringes  paler. 

Expanse,  30  millim. 

Type  in  the  British  Museum.     Sikkim  (Dudgeon). 

This  specimen  was  referred  by  Colonel  Svvinhoe  to  A.  doda, 
A.M.N.H.  (7),  XV,  p.  503  (1905).  With  it  there  is  also  a  female 
from  Formosa  collected  by  Hobson  at  Tamsui ;  this  is  some- 
what larger,  the  antemedial  line  is  not  clearly  defined  and  the 
white  dot  is  less  distinct. 

Geometridae. 
Boarmia  suhochrearia,  sp.  n. 

(J .  Fore  wings  whitish  ochreous,  shaded  with  brown  on  costal 
area,  freckled  with  brown  on  medial  third,  and  clouded  with  darker 
brown  and  black  on  basal  and  terminal  thirds  ;  antemedial  and  post- 
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medial  lines  dark  brownish,  indistinct ;  discoidal  lunule  black  set  in 
a  dusky  cloud  ;  terminal  line  black,  black  dashes  between  veins  4  and 
6;  fringes  grey,  ochreous  at  base  and  tips.  Hind  wings  similar  to 
fore  wings,  but  the  basal  area  is  not  clouded  and  the  discoidal  mark 
is  punctiform.  Underside  more  ochreous  and  without  dark  clouding, 
at  base  of  all  the  wings,  clouding  on  terminal  area  blacker. 
Expanse,  36  millim. 

Collection  number  1898. 

A  male  specimen  from  Arizan  (7300  ft.,  April,  1908). 

Allied  to  B.  suhlimis,  Butl. 

Ectropis  nigrosparsa,  sp.  n. 

S.  Antennse  finely  ciliated.  Head  and  thorax  pale  browai,  mixed 
with  darker;  abdomen  pale  brown,  shaded  with  darker  and  dotted 
with  black  on  back  of  basal  segments.  Fore  wings  pale  brown^ 
inclining  to  ochreous,  finely  speckled  with  darker  brown  on  outer 
half  and  more  densely  on  basal  half ;  sub-basal  line  represented  by 
black  marks  on  costa  and  on  median  nervure  ;  antemedial  line  black, 
bluntly  angled  below  costa,  intersected  by  black  linear  marks  on  the 
veins,  originating  in  a  black  quadrate  mark  on  costa ;  medial  line 
black,  forming  outwardly  oblique  band  from  costa  to  lower  angle  of 
cell,  thence  sinuous  to  dorsum  ;  postmedial  line  sinuous,  represented 
by  black  dots  increasing  in  size  towards  costa  ;  subterminal  hne  pale, 
"with  a  white  dot  about  middle,  preceded  by  a  blackish  cloud  towards 
costa  and  bordered  by  clusters  of  black  scales  below;  terminal 
line  black,  lunulate ;  fringes  pale,  darker  marked  at  tips.  Hind 
wings  pale  brown,  inclining  to  ochieous,  freckled  with  darker,  traces 
of  blackish  discoidal  spot  and  a  sinuous  hne  beyond  ;  terminal  hne  as 
on  fore  wings.  Underside  whity-brown,  markings  of  upper  side- 
indicated,  apical  area  of  fore  wings  clouded  with  blackish. 

Expanse,  40  millim. 

Type  in  the  British  Museum.  Eantaizau,  Formosa  (7500  ft.)^ 
May  15th,  1909  (Wileman). 

Arichanna  olivescens,  sp.  n. 

S  .  Fore  wings  whitish,  irrorated  with  black,  and  powdered 
with  olivaceous  chiefly  near  the  transverse  lines,  three  black  spots. 
on  the  costa ;  basal  line  black,  not  extending  below  the  median 
nervure ;  antemedial  line  represented  by  first  costal  spot  and  an 
upright  chevron-like  black  mark  on  dorsum  ;  postmedial  line  black, 
wav}%  commencing  in  third  costal  spot,  excurved  round  cell ;  beloW 
vein  2  it  is  broad,  incurved,  and  unites  with  a  short,  upright  bar  on 
dorsum  ;  subterminal  line  indicated  by  black-paired  dots  below  costa,. 
before  middle,  above  dorsum,  and  a  sagittate  mark  above  vein  2; 
terminal  dots  black.  Hind  wings  whitish,  finely  freckled  with  pale 
olive-brown,  discoidal  mark  blackish  ;  postmedial  and  subterminal 
lines  black-brown,  only  distinct  towards  dorsum  ;  terminal  dots 
black.  Underside  whitish,  freckled  with  pale  olive-brown,  markings. 
of  upper  side  indicated. 

Expanse,  45  millim. 

Collection  number,  80Gd. 


I 
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Two  male  specimens  from  Arizan  (7300  ft.),  August  8tb, 
1908. 

Allied  to  A.  marginata,  Warr.  r 

Lijgris  taiwana,  sp.  n. 
(?  .  Head  white,  mixed  with  grey  ;  thorax  white,  mixed  with 
grey,  and  marked  with  black  ;  abdomen  greyish,  segmental  divisions 
whitish.  Fore  wings  blackish-brown,  incUning  to  fulvous  brown 
on  median  area,  traversed  by  sub-basal,  antemedial,  and  postmedial 
white  bands  ;  these  bands  enclose  brownish  lines  and  are  sinuous» 
the  postmedial  is  projected  between  veins  3  and  5  almost  to  termen, 
and  some  of  the  enclosed  lines  are  yellowish  ;  discoidal  spot  black, 
oval,  white-edged  ;  subterminal  line  white,  highly  flexuous  ;  terminal 
line  white ;  fringes  yellowish,  black  at  base,  marked  with  black  at 
ends  of  veins.  Hind  wings  and  underside  with  colour  and  markings 
somewhat  similar  to  those  of  fore  wings,  but  the  basal  area  is  not  so 
dark  and  is  without  white  band. 
Expanse,  27  millim. 

Collection  number,  820. 

A  male  specimen  from  Arizan  (7300  ft.),  September  2oth, 
1906. 

Comes  near  L.  erectaria,  Leech. 

> 
Sterrha  paraUela,  sp.  n. 

$  .  Fore  wings  pale  buff  with  two  parallel  dusky  lines  ;  discoidal 
dot  black,  pale  on  second  line ;  postmedial  line  purpHsh-brown, 
indented  Jaefore  dorsum  ;  area  beyond  postmedial  purplish-brown, 
enclosing  a  spot  of  the  ground  colour  towards  apex  ;  fringes  pale  buff 
mixed  with  purplish-brown.  Hind  wings  similar  to  the  fore  wings. 
Underside  as  above  but  area  beyond  postmedial  not  purplish. 

$  .     Agrees  with  the  male. 
Expanse,  20  millim  E  ',  23  millim   ?  . 

Collection  number,  1646. 

A  male  specimen  from  Arizan  (7300  ft.),  August  21=t,  1908,. 
and  a  female  from  Eantaizan  (7500  ft.),  May  -Ith,  1909. 

Somewhat  like  <S'.  Jakiina,  Butl,  but  the  male  anienniie  ara 
finely  ciliated. 

Hiipenorhynchus  inohtrusa,  sp.  n. 

$  .  Fore  wings  grey  sprinkled  with  olive-brown  scales ;  ante- 
medial  line  blackish,  double,  almost  straight,  only  distinct  on  costa ; 
postmedial  line  blackish,  double,  most  distinct  towards  costa  and 
about  middle ;  interstices  of  postmedial  and  antemedial  faintly 
ochreous  towards  costa  ;  fringes  checkered  with  black,  preceded  by 
a  blackish  geminate  mark  toward  apex.  Hind  wings  and  undersida 
fuscous. 

Expanse,  17  millim. 

Collection  number,  1657. 

A  male,  in  poor  condition,  from  Arizan  (7300  ft.),  August  6th» 
1908. 
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Hypenorhynchus  costlmacula,  sp.  n. 

$ .  Fore  wings  greyish  brown,  silky,  costa  ochreous-brown 
marked  with  black  ;  antemedial  and  postmedial  lines  brown,  the  first 
slightly  sinuous,  the  second  biangulate,  black  marks  on  costa  before 
middle  and  on  dorsum  ;  black  atoms  on  termen,  fringes  rather  paler 
at  tips.     Hind  wings  greyish-brown. 

Expanse,  14  millim. 

Collection  number,  903. 

Two  male  specimens  from  Kanshirei  (1000  ft.),  August  18th, 
1906.  Three  specimens  from  Formosa  (Wileman)  in  the  British 
Museum. 

Eupithecia  karapiiiensis,  sp.  n. 

$  .  Fore  wings  greyish-brown  on  basal  and  terminal  thirds,  the 
former  tawny  at  base  ;  medial  third  whitish ;  several  irregular  trans- 
verse black  lines  on  the  basal  half  of  the  wings ;  postmedial  line 
black,  finely  waved,  indented  below  costa,  followed  by  a  faint  tawny 
band ;  discoidal  spot  black,  distinct ;  subterminal  line  whitish, 
interrupted,  terminating  in  a  white  spot  above  tornus  ;  fringes  grey, 
preceded  by  a  black  line.  Hind  wings  whitish,  traversed  by  several 
wavy  brownish  lines.  Underside  whitish,  rather  glossy,  some  of  the 
lines  beyond  the  black  discoidal  spot  of  upper  side  faintly  reproduced 
on  the  fore  wings ;  hind  wings  marked  as  above. 

Expanse,  28  millim. 

Collection  number,  829. 

A  female  specimen  from  Karapin  (3000  ft.),  January  8th, 
1908. 

Comes  near  E.  rufescens,  Butl. 

Eupithecia  taiwana,  sp.  n. 

<?  Head  whitish ;  thorax  and  abdomen  brownish-grey  mixed 
with  darker  brown.  Fore  wings  whitish,  powdered  with  minute  black 
atoms,  marked  with  brownish  except  on  central  area ;  sub-basal  line 
blackish,  not  conspicuous ;  antemedial  and  postmedial  lines  black, 
the  latter  most  distinct  and  sharply  angled  at  end  of  cell ;  discoidal 
spot  and  terminal  line  black,  fringes  whitish,  marked  with  brownish. 
Hind  wings  whitish,  freckled  with  brown  on  dorsal  area,  veins  on 
this  area  marked  with  black ;  terminal  line  black,  fringes  whitish. 
Underside  much  as  above,  but  brown  marks  paler. 

Expanse,  27  millim. 

Collection  numbers,  830,  1653d. 

Two  male  specimens.  The  type  from  Arizan  (7300  ft.), 
■September  15th,  1906,  and  the  co-type  from  Eantaizan  (7500  ft.). 
May  4th,  1909. 

Nearest  to  G.  insigniata,  Hiibn. 

Ptychopoda  taiwana,  sp.  n. 

2  .  Pale  whitish-brown,  powdered  with  darker  brown  ;  ante- 
medial line  and  medial  shade  indistinct;  postmedial  line  blackish- 
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brown ;  area  beyond  postmedial  dusky,  traversed  by  a  pale,  rather 
sinuous  band,  most  distinct  towards  the  costa.  Hind  wings  similar 
to  the  fore  wings.  All  wings  have  a  black  discoidal  dot  and  a  pale 
terminal  line ;  fringes  whitish  with  black  dots  at  their  base.  Under- 
side as  above,  but  silky. 
Expanse,  22  millim. 

Collection  number,  894. 

A  female  specimen  from  Arizau  (7300  ft.),  Septemljer  16tb, 
1906.  There  is  a  specimen  from  F'ormosa  (Wileman)  in  the 
British  Museum. 

Allied  to  P.  decidua,  Warren. 

Ptychopoda  sinuata,  sp.  n. 

?  Fore  wings  greenish-grey  ;  post-medial  line  whitish,  dilated  on 
costa,  almost  straight;  subterminal  line  whitish,  sinuous.  Hind  wings 
greenish-grey ;  medial  line  whitish,  appearing  to  be  a  continuation 
of  the  postmedial  of  the  fore  wings ;  subterminal  line  whitish, 
sinuous. 

Expanse,  24  millim. 

Collection  number,  902b. 

A  female  specimen,  in  poor  condition,  from  Eantaizan 
(7500  ft.),  May,  1909. 

Ptychopoda  tainanensis,  sp.  n. 

<?*  Fore  wings  pale  whitish-brown,  with  three  irregular  trans- 
verse brown  lines,  the  outer  one  only  distinct ;  discoidal  dot  black ; 
terminal  line  brown,  interrupted,  preceded  by  small  brownish  clouds. 
Hind  wings  similar  in  colour  and  marking.  Underside  brown, 
powdered  and  suffused  with  darker  brown.  The  antennae  are 
bipectinate. 

Expanse,  13  millim. 

Collection  number,  900a. 

A  male  specimen  from  Tainan  (sea-level),  June,  1906. 

Comes  nearest  to  P.  comparanda,  Warren,  from  Ceylon. 

Ptychopoda  deleta,  sp.  n. 

,? .  Antennae  with  long  cilite.  Fore  wings  whitish-brown, 
powdered  with  rather  darker  brown  ;  the  only  perceptible  transverse 
line  is  the  subterminal,  this  is  paler  and  sinuous ;  some  pale  clouds 
on  termen.  Hind  wings  whitish-brown,  powdered  with  darker,  no 
discoidal  mark  or  transverse  line.  Underside  whitish  with  faint 
•traces  of  three  transverse  lines  on  the  fore  wings. 

Expanse,  18  millim. 

Collection  number,  1628a. 

A  male  specimen  from  Kanshirei  (1000  ft.),  ^lay  6th,  1907. 

Near  P.  insuavis,  Bull. 
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NOTES  ON  REARING  MACROTHYLACIA  (BOMBYX)  RUBI. 
By  L.  W.  Newman,  F.E.S. 

Having  reared  a  quantity  of  M.  ruhi  during  the  "winter  and 
noted  some  remarkable  incidents  in  the  process  I  have  pleasure- 
to  place  same  on  record. 

During  September,  1916,  I  collected  some  300  wild  larvae ; 
these  were  fed  till  hibernation  on  sallow  (Salix  caprea).  In 
October,  when  all  had  finished  feeding,  large  sleeves  were  placed 
over  common  laurel  bushes  ;  any  other  tree  or  bush  would  do, 
but  laurel  is  less  likely  to  make  holes  in  sleeve  during  winter. 
About  one  foot  of  tightly  packed  moss  was  placed  in  the 
sleeves  and  the  bottom  of  sleeves  kept  off  the  ground  so  that  a 
current  of  air  could  get  under,  and  all  round,  of  course,  these 
sleeves  were  right  out  in  the  open  in  a  sunny  place  exposed  to 
all  weather. 

During  the  frost  in  mid-January  all  were  turned  out  and 
larvae  collected ;  several  large  glass  and  zinc-breeding  cages 
were  filled  with  wet  moss  about  10  inches  deep,  the  larvae  placed 
in  them,  and  the  cages  stood  on  the  mantelpiece  just  over  my 
anthracite  stove  which  is  always  burning  night  and  day  and, 
kept  well  on.  produced  a  temperature  inside  the  cages  of  about 
70°  F.  Daily  the  moss  in  the  cages  was  well  sprayed  with 
WARM  water;  in  about  an  hour  the  frozen  larvae  started  to  wake 
up  and  were  soon  crawling  about.  I  noticed  on  the  second 
day  several  had  started  to  spin  cocoons.  After  fourteen  days  I 
turned  out  the  cages,  and  to  my  great  surprise  found  that  fully 
50  per  cent,  of  the  larvae  were  curled  up  low  down  in  the  moss 
fast  asleep,  and  that  in  a  temperature  of  well  over  70°  F.,  for 
low  down  in  the  wet  moss  it  was  much  hotter  than  on  the  top. 
I  found  about  10  per  cent,  of  dead  larvae  and  40  per  cent,  of  fine 
healthy  pupae,  or  larvae  in  cocoons  just  about  to  turn.  I  now 
decided  to  try  a  bold  experiment.  I  filled  one  of  the  cages  to 
the  top  with  damp  moss  and  placed  the  larvae  in  it ;  I  then 
took  it  from  my  warm  room  and  placed  it  on  the  hard  frozen 
lawn  amid  snow  and  left  it  there  all  night  ;  there  was  a  very 
hard  frost,  and  in  the  morning  the  cage  was  frozen  to  the 
ground  and  the  contents  a  solid  mass  of  ice.  I  made  my  stove 
very  hot  and  got  up  a  temperature  of  well  over  80°  F.,  and  brought 
in  the  cage  and  stood  it  over  the  stove  ;  in  a  short  time  it  was 
enveloped  in  steam  as  the  moss  thawed,  but  I  saw  no  movement 
of  the  larvae  for  some  time.  After  about  three  hours  I  saw  a  few 
crawling  about,  and  later  a  good  many.  Next  day  I  could  see 
several  forming  their  cocoons,  so  hoped  all  was  well.  In  a  week 
I  was  anxious  to  see  what  had  happened,  so  very  carefully  turned 
out  the  cage.  I  found  similar  results  as  before  ;  a  few  were 
dead,  a  nice  lot  of  lively  pupae  and  larvae  in  cocoons  about  to 
pupate,  and  other  larvae  curled  up  asleep  as  before- 
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I  now  decided  to  try  even  more  drastic  measures  with  the- 
remaining  larvte.  I  did  as  before,  and  as  luck  would  have  it^ 
we  had  an  exceptionally  hard  frost  during  the  night.  I  have  a. 
gas  ring  for  cooking,  and  I  commandeered  this.  I  placed  flower- 
pots round  it  so  that  I  could  stand  the  cage  on  the  top  of  them, 
the  bottom  of  cage  being  about  three  inches  above  the  flame. 
I  now  placed  the  cage  thus,  and  also  put  a  thermometer  inside- 
the  cage  on  the  top  of  the  moss  and  kept  my  eye  on  it ;  very 
soon  it  got  up  to  100"^  F.,  and  amid  a  mass  of  steam  the  larvae 
were  wildly  crawling  round  and  round  the  cage ;  by  turning  the 
gas  lower  I  gradually  got  the  temperature  down  to  80°  F.,  and 
at  this  I  kept  it  for  forty-eight  hours,  by  wbich  time  I  could  see 
larvse  spinning.  I  then  removed  it  to  my  mantelpiece,  and  in, 
due  course  carefully  removed  all  moss.  This  final  test  gave 
me  twenty-five  sound  pupse,  nine  larvae  dead  in  cocoons,  and 
remainder  of  larvse  dead. 

An  important  point  is  to  always  spray  the  moss  daily  while 
the  larvae  are  being  forced,  as  larvae  will  dry  up  in  their  cocoons 
or  produce  mal-formed  pupae  if  the  moss  is  allowed  to  get  dry. 

All  cocoons  as  soon  as  removed  were  placed  in  a  zinc  cage,, 
the  bottom  of  which  had  wet  sand  about  two  inches  deep,  then  a. 
layer  of  wet  moss  on  which  the  cocoons  rested  ;  the  sand  was 
kept  moist  by  pouring  a  little  warm  water  down  the  sides  of  the- 
cage  daily. 

Plenty  of  twigs  were  placed  in  the  cage  for  the  newly-emerged 
imagines  to  crawl  up  on  to  expand  their  wings,  and  the  cage 
kept  at  the  side  of  the  mantelpiece,  so  that  the  temperature  was 
about  60°  F. 

The  total  result  of  fine  pupae  was  just  over  50  per  cent.,  and 
this  is  the  best  result  I  have  ever  had  in  rearing  this  insect. 

Bexley, 

February,  1917. 


NOTES    ON    SOME    OF    THE    LEPIDOPTERA    OF    THE 
BRITISH   LINE    IN   FRANCE. 

By  Captain  H.  Douglas  Smart,  R.A.M.C. 

(Continued  from  p.  42.) 

Before  going  on  to  speak  of  the  few  micro-lepidoptera. 
observed,  I  would  like  to  add  a  few  notes  on  the  families  already 
dealt  with. 

Since  the  previous  notes  were  written  I  have  added  three 
species  from  the  Souchez  area. 

I  found  two  specimens  of  6f.  c-alhum  in  a  wood  there  and 
larvae  of  B.  ruhi  and  P.  huccphala,  the  latter  commonly. 

A  visit  in  November  to  a  well-wooded  village  near  Doullens^ 
Somme,  added  several  species  to  my  list. 

A  spider's  web  produced  remains  of  Hahrosyne  derasa  and 
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Ellopiaprosapiaria  ;  a  fine  male  Pcecilocampa  populi  c^me  into  a 

lighted  room. 

A  walk  in  the  woods  resulted  in  no  single  specimen  of  the 
genus  Hyhernia,  though  I  saw  two  Oporabia  dilutata. 

Larvffi  of  llu'iiia  luteolata  and  Abraxas  sylvata  were  seen,  both 
on  elm  trunks  ;  also  ova  of  Ilimera  pennaria. 

Observations  of  the  later  flights  of  Pierids  have  shown  me 
the  following  facts  that  may  be  of  interest : 

They  emerge  in  the  spring  in  the  order  napi,  rapce,  brassier, 
but  napi  apparently  takes  less  time  over  its  generation  than  the 
other  two.  Rapa  and  brassica  preserve  their  relative  order,  and 
put  in  three  flights  in  the  year.  Napi  gains  on  them,  appears  first 
in  the  second  and  third  flights,  and  this  year  put  in  a  partial 
fourth  flight  svnchronous  with  the  third  appearance  of  brassica. 

The  third  flight  of  napi  is  of  the  iiajMece  pattern,  though  by 
no  means  always  strictly  ab.  napce<e. 

The  fourth  flight  is  smaller  in  size,  and  the  green  veins 
become  more  pronounced  again. 

The  third  flight  of  rapte  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  yellowness 
of  the  ?  ;  and  that  of  brassicce  for  ?  ?  with  heavy  black  mark- 
ings, and  both  sexes  with  very  dark  scales  dusted  over  the 
under  sides  of  the  hind  wings. 

The  Pyralides  were  fairly  numerous,  but  produced  nothing 

at  all  unusual. 

Aglossa  pingiiinalis  is  common  in  farms  all  along  the  line, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  tmphies  in  spiders'  webs  in  out- 
houses. These  webs  have  now  been  left  undisturbed  for  two 
years,  and  were  a  gi-eat  help  in  making  lists  ;  thus,  I  have  not 
yet  seen  a  living  Gonoptera  libatrix  in  this  country,  but  no  cob- 
web is  complete  without  one. 

Pyralis  costalis  I  found  only  in  one  dug-out  near  Fricourt, 
■^vhere  there  were  eight  perfect  specimens. 

P.  farinalis  is  fairly  common  round  Corbie,  but  I  have  not 
€een  it  elsewhere. 

The  genus  Scoparia  has  been  poorly  represented. 

Early  in  the  year,  on  the  Somme,  dahitalis  was  the  only 
abundant  species;  ambigualis  was  common,  and  cembra  dis- 
tinctly uncommon. 

In  Artois  I  found  ainbigaalis  abundant,  and  saw  a  few 
mercurella. 

Near  Corbie  I  took  a  very  worn  insect  that  appeared  to  be 
Nomophila  noctiiella.     It  is  common  near  Souchez. 

Pyrausta  purpuralis  and  P.  ostriiialis  were  very  common  in 
the  south  and  common  in  Artois. 

P.  cespitali'i  was  common  in  Artois,  but  not  in  the  south. 

P.  olivalis,  common  on  the  Somme. 

Eurrhijpara  urticata  occurred  everywhere,  but  not  in  large 
numbers. 
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NotarcJta  (B.)  ruralis,  abundant  everywhere. 

Ehulea  crocealis,  common  on  the  Somme. 

Spilodes  palealis,  one  specimen  near  Souchez. 

S.  verticalis,  common  on  the  Somme. 

Pionea  forficalis,  fairly  common  everywhere. 

Orohena  extimalis,  common  near  Corbie. 

Of  the  Hydrocampidae,  C.  lemnata,  H.  nymijhceata,  and 
H.  stagnata  all  swarmed  in  the  Ancre  Marshes,  a  district  that 
was  disappointing  in  Lepidoptera.  One  reason  for  this  is 
perhaps  the  presence  of  extraordinary  numbers  of  dragon-flies 
of  every  variety  of  size  and  colour.  One  would  suppose  that 
these  would  keep  other  forms  of  insect  life  in  cbeck,  but  they 
certainly  seem  to  have  had  little  effect  on  the  may-flies  and 
caddis-tiies,  which,  with  the  China-marks,  are  liable  to  attack 
in  both  larval  and  imaginal  stages. 

C.  lemnata  I  also  found  very  common  about  one  small  pond 
near  St.  Pol  in  late  August. 

The  Crambi  have  been  very  poorly  represented,  although  the 
ground  in  most  places  has  appeared  most  suitable  ;  only  a  very 
few  of  the  commonest  species  have  come  my  way. 

Of  these  the  most  noteworthy  is  Crambus  perlellus,  which, 
with  var.  icarringtonellus,  has  been  quite  common  in  all  districts^ 
Another  form  of  a  yellowish  colour,  possibly  another  species, 
was  occasionally  seen  near  Corbie  and  Albert. 

C.  lyratellus,  common  everywhere. 

C.  tristelliis,  very  common  near  St.  Pol  and  Souchez. 

C.  iuqidnatellus,  less  common  in  the  same  localities. 

C.  culmellus,  universally  common. 

C.  chrysonucliellus  and  C.  liortuellus,  in  the  Ancre  marshes. 

The  number  of  Pterophori  met  with  has  been  great ;  the 
number  of  species  small. 

The  commonest,  as  in  Britain,  has  been  A.  pentadactyla, 
which  I  have  seen  in  most  districts  visited  during  the  summer. 

Of  the  others  C.  ochrodactyla  was  common  near  Amiens  ; 
M.  pJiaodactylus,  near  St.  Pol ;  M.  hipunctidactylus  in  both 
places.  0.  lithodactylus,  Bruay  and  Souchez.  I  took  L.  lieni- 
gianiis  near  Arras. 

Of  the  remaining  families  I  have  not  much  to  say. 

Tortrix  podana  was  observed  in  Vaux-en-Amienois. 

T.  xylosteana,  in  several  places  on  the  Somme. 

T.  riheana  was  common  everywhere. 

T.  viridana  apparently  occurs  in  all  woods  when  these  are 
oak-woods,  but,  as  previously  mentioned,  was  present  in  but 
small  numbers  this  year. 

T.forsterana  was  common  everywhere. 

Peronea  maccana, common  in  a  wood  near  Souchez. 

P.  sponsana,  very  common  near  St.  Pol  and  Souchez. 

P.  variegana,  very  common  near  Corbie  and  Souchez. 
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P.  schalleriana  (type)  and  var.  comparana,  near  Souchez,  very 
■common. 

Teras  contaminana,  very  common,  Souchez  and  Bruay. 
Argijotoxa  coiuraijana,  near  St.  Pol. 
Hedya  dealhana,  common  near  Souchez. 
Sericoris  urticona,  very  common  in  Somme  area. 
Kuchromia  purpurana,  common  near  Corbie. 
Sciaphila  virgaureana,  common  everywhere. 
S.  octomac.ulana,  in  one  trench  near  Souchez. 
P.  lundana,  abundant  in  Pas  de  Calais. 

P.  mitterhacheriana,  common  in  Artois  in  June  and  abundant 
in  Pas  de  Calais  in  August. 

Grapholitha  nigromaculana,  near  St.  Pol;  G.  trimaculana. 
Corbie. 

Padisca  opprea^ana,  near  Corbie. 

P.  solandriana,  common  near  Corbie  in  late  June,  less 
common  near  Souchez  in  August.  I  saw  only  four  with  brown 
ground  colour. 

Ephippiphora  hrunnichiana,  common  in  the  Somme  district 
and  occurred  near  Souchez. 

Stigmonota  compositella,  Somme. 

Catoptria  idicitaiui,  very  common  on  the  suitable  ground  I 
saw,  near  Souchez. 

C.  liypericana,  near  Bruay;  in  Arras  district. 
Si/mathis  oxyacanthella,  abundant,  Somme  and  Pas  de  Calais. 
Eupoecilia  curvistrigana,  near  Corbie. 

Xanthosetia  zocgana  and  Jiamana,  very  common  on  all  grass- 
land, especially  the  former. 

Chrosis  alcella,  common  in  the  Somme  area. 
Tortricodes   hyemana  was  one  of  the  unexpected  absentees, 
another  of  which  was  Lemnatophila  pihryganella. 

Diurnea  fagella,  especially  the  paler  forms,  was  abundant 
near  Amiens. 

Scardia  cloacella  was  common  near  Corbie  and  Blahophanes 
fenestratella  everywhere.  The  latter  appears  to  be  the  pre- 
dominant clothes-moth  in  North  France.  I  met  with  2\  bisel- 
liella  only  in  Flanders,  and  (E.  pseudospretella,  though  often 
met  with,  was  sufficiently  uncommon  to  make  one  envy  the  lot 
of  the  French  breeder  of  Lepidoptera. 

Plutella  cniciferarum,  generally  common. 

Harpipteryx  xylostclla  and  Phihalocera  quercana  were  both 
common  in  one  wood  near  St.  Pol. 

Depressaria  arenella,  abundant  in  Flanders  and  Pas  de 
■Calais. 

D.  pulcherrimella,  one  specimen,  near  Souchez. 
D.  heracleana  was  seen  near  Souchez. 
Bryotropha  politella,  Arras  district. 
Argyresthia  pygmaella  was  taken  near  St.  Pol. 
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The  fast  that  I  know  little  about  the  micro-lepidoptera,  and 
that  the  little  knowledge  I  have  rapidly  evaporates  as  the  end 
of  the  list  is  approached,  scarcely  needs  emphasising. 

For  valuable  assistance,  with  identification  of  these  smaller 
soecies,  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  B.  Morley,  of  Hudderslield,  and 
Messrs.  Watkins  and  Doncaster. 


NOTES   ON   REPORTS  OF    SOCIETIES. 
By  F.  N.  Pierce,  F.E.S. 

In  the  February  number  of  the  '  Entomologist '  there  is  a. 
fund  of  material  condensed  into  such  a  small  space  that  it 
reminds  one  of  the  diner's  reply  to  the  obsequious  waiter's 
■query:  "How  did  you  find  your  steak?"  "Ob,  I  found  him 
at  last,  the  little  beggar  was  hiding  under  a  brussels  sprout." 
So  we  find  in  this  month's  'Entomologist'  most  important 
statements  almost  buried  among  common-place  records. 

On  p.  46,  embodied  in  the  report  of  the  South  London  Entomo- 
logical Society's  proceedings,  we  find  tlie  momentous  announce- 
ment of  a  Geometer  new  to  science  condensed  into  the  following 
sentence  :  "  Mr.  Newman  exhibited  (5)  a  series  of  a  new  species 
■of  Bfitish  Geometeridae,  which  has  recently  been  differentiated 
from  Lampropterijx  suj^ainata  by  the  Rev.  W.  Metcalfe,  and 
somewhat  resembles  Etistroma  silaceata."  Now  I  think  I  am 
correct  in  saying  the  last  Geometer  added  to  the  British  list 
was  Oporabia  christt/i  in  1900,  described  by  the  late  J.  E.  R. 
Allen  in  '  The  Record,'  vol.  xviii,  p.  85,  occupying  four  pages, 
and  figured  in  the  '  Entomologist,'  vol.  xxxiii,  pi.  II,  figs.  7  and  8  ; 
and  although  there  has  been  no  addition  to  the  list  for  seventeen 
years,  the  new  species  is  now  announced  in  two  and  a  half  lines 
of  letterpress.  The  British  collector  who  is  thirsting  for  infor- 
mation nas  to  be  content  with  the  official-like  announcement, 
"has  recently  been  differentiated."  How,  or  why,  or  when,  is^ 
left  for  the  reader  to  fill  in  himself ;  yet  what  interesting  pages 
might  have  been  written  in  place  of  this  brief  paragraph. 

On  the  next  page,  includerl  in  the  report  of  tue  Derbyshire 
Entomological  Society,  we  read  chat  Mr.  H.  C.  Hay  ward  exhibited 
thirtj'-seven  species  of  Micros  not  recorded  in  the  county  list 
of  the  Victoria  County  History.  Embedded  in  a  list  of  names 
we  find  the  capture  of  Sciaphila  waklbomiana  at  Repton.  Wahl- 
homiana  !  What  a  volume  of  pleasant  memories  this  name 
conjures  up  in  my  mind  during  my  search  for  the  unknown. 
For  who  is  bold  enough  to  say  what  loahlbomiana,  L.  is  '?  Wise 
men  have  tried  to  locate  this  will-o'-the-wisp,  but,  like  the 
celebrated  Mrs.  'Arris,  it  has  never  been  seen ;  and  this  reminds 
me  that  reference  to  the  Linnaean  collection  sheds  some  ray  of 
light  on  this  question.     In  the  collection  is  a  specimen  of  a 
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Tortrix  with  a  huge  pin,  with  a  large  wire  head,  stuck  through 
a  lahel  which,  I  am  assured  by  the  courteous  curator  at 
Burhngton  House,  is  in  LimiEeus'  own  handwriting.  This 
specimen,  which  one  presumes  is  the  original  type  and  might 
easily  pass  as  a  worn  Sciaphila,  is  undoubtedly  a  male  Ortho- 
t<2nia  hranderiana,  and,  what  is  more,  agrees  with  the  Linnaean 
description  of  icahlhomiana  in  his  twelfth  edition.  The  mistake 
is  easily  accounted  for,  as  Linnaeus'  type  of  the  species  hran- 
deriania  is  also  in  the  collection,  and  is  a  female;  tbis  also 
agrees  with  the  description  of  this  species.  "What  more  likely 
than  he  should  describe  the  male  so  different  from  the  female  as 
a  distinct  species.  And  here  we  have  Mr.  Hayward  calmly 
proclaiming,  without  a  single  comment,  that  SciapJtila  7cahl- 
bomiana  is  new  to  the  Victoria  County  History.  It  certainly  is, 
and  he  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  discovery,  while  we  await 
further  particulars. 

Lower  down  in  the  same  list  we  get  the  astonishing  record 
of  another  new  British  species,  BIcetoteres  glahratella,  which  is 
dismissed  by  the  line  and  a  half:  "This  last  species  is  not 
yet-included  in  the  British  lists,  but  has  been  recently  reported 
elsewhere."  What  is  it  ?  What  is  it  like?  Who  has  taken  it? 
Where  has  it  been  taken  ?  Where  has  it  been  recorded  ?  All 
these  and  other  questions  spring  up  in  one's  mind,  and  again 
we  say,  why  do  they  not  tell  us  more  ?  We  are  strong  and 
brave  and  can  bear  to  hear  the  worst ;  anything  but  this  terrible 
suspense. 

1,  The  Elms, 

Dingle,  Liverpool. 


GAEDEN    NOTES. 
By  Claude  Mokley,  F.Z.S. 

(Continued  from  1916,  p.  248). 

21.  A  Beneficial  Dijiterojis  Larva. — Upon  several  occasions  in 
the  course  of  the  last  decade,  I  have  noticed  larvte,  obviously 
Dipterous  and  apparently  Stratiomyid,  feeding  upon  the  roots  of 
the  plantain  {Plantago  lanceolata,  L.)  that  so  disfigures  lawns. 
These  plants  are  usually  eradicated  in  autumn  and  the  fact 
doubtless  accounts  for  my  failure  to  breed  the  leathery  larvae, 
which  are  not  full-fed  till  the  late  spring.  On  May  15th  last, 
another  larva  was  there  discovered  ;  this,  being  full-fed,  pupated 
— with  no  earth — and  shortly  afterwards  a  female  of  Cldoromyia 
fonnosa,  Scop.,  emerged  therefrom  and  confirmed  my  Stratiomyid 
supposition.  The  evacuated  puparium  superficially  resembles 
(though  with  much  shorter  setae)  that  of  Pachygaster,  figured 
at  p.  75  of  his  '  British  Flies  '  of  1909  by  Verrall,  who  tells  us  no 
more  of  the  economy  of  the  present  species  than  that  the  larva 
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lives  in  garden  mould  and  has  been  bred  from  wild  rape,  with  no 
reference.  After  emergence,  my  female  laid  two  batches,  each 
consisting  of  about  twenty,  of  brilliant  orange  and  strongly 
elongate  eggs  ;  similar  eggs  were  also  laid  by  a  specimen  captured 
here  on  July  1st,  1905. 

22.  Tragedies  on  Peas. — In  the  last  of  these  notes  I  referred 
to  the  relationship  between  Anthocorid  bugs  and  Aphididse  in 
a  direct  manner.  Shortlj'  afterwards,  on  September  10th,  an 
even  more  interesting,  though  indirect,  instance  of  this  associa- 
tion came  under  my  notice.  Upon  a  lot  of  peas  were  some 
Apbids,  Siphonophorii  pisi,  Buckt.,  which  had  exuded  no  mean 
quantity  of  honey-dew.  Among  them  were  several  specimens  of 
both  the  Anthocorid  bug,  Triphleps  majuacula,  and  the  dark- 
winged  Dipteron,  Sciara  thomae.  The  attraction  of  the  latter 
was  certainly  th9  honey- dew,  for  two  or  three  were  actually 
sucking  it,  just  as  they  so  frequently  suck  flowers;  the  former 


had  in  the  first  instance  come  to  attack  Aphids,  but  the  sweet- 
stuffed  flies  were  so  sluggish  and  *'  toothsome  "  that  I  actually 
caught  two  Triphleps  with  rostrum  still  inserted  in  their  dead 
bodies. 

23.  Any  Port  in  Storm.  One  of  the  problems  that  have 
exercised  our  minds  from  an  early  period  is  "  Where  do  insects 
go  to  in  bad  weatheK  ?  "  Few  entomologists  could  give  a  more 
satisfactory  answer  than  the  usual  and  vague  one  "  Among  the 
grass."  Early  in  September,  well  before  hibernation,  I  was 
lopping  ash  boughs  and  relieving  the  trunk  of  old  ivy,  at  some 
fifteen  feet  above  the  ground,  when  I  noticed  quite  a  concourse  of 
animals  between  the  ivy  stems  and  the  tree.  In  the  course  of 
no  more  than  an  hour  the  following  heterogeneous  lot  had 
appeared  :  Three  beetles  {Aplitliona  atratula,  Droinius  -i-maculatus 
and  Coccinella  variabilis)  ;  one  Heteropteron  {Lyctocoris  cam- 
pestris)  ;  one  Dipteron  {Pipunculus  campestris)  ;  the  Neuropteron, 
Pterodela  pedicularia  in  some  numbers,  with  a  Chrysopa  larva ; 
several  species  of  spring-tails  :  and  the  snail,  Clausilia  perversa, 
Pult.,  not  uncommonly.  Not  one  of  these  species  is  in  any  way 
attached  to  ash  ;  in  fact,  the  Aphthoni  is  almost  always  found 
upon  Heluintlieinum  or  Teiicriuin,  close  to  the  ground  ;  and  all 
were  there  cougregate.l  for  no  other  purpose  than  shelter. 

21. —  The  Dor/ivood  Aphid. — In  this  magazine  (1908,  p.  237) 
the  remark  will  be  found  that  in  my  experience  Schizoneura  corni 
is  never  seen  on  its  name-plant.     And  this  has  remained  true 
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until  the  30th  day  of  September  last,  when  in  passing  I  noticed 
the  underside  of  a  dogwood  leaf  appeared  peculiarly  dark.  I 
examined  it,  and  discovered  the  swart  hue  to  be  caused  by  an 
interesting  concourse  of  insects  :  fourteen  macropterous  S.  corni 
were  giving  off  honey  dew  to  the  delight  of  one  LaHins  ii ig e r  und 
a  couple  of  Diptera,  a  Phora,  and  a  Hiictodeda  ;  while  in  the 
background  lazily  louDged  a  female  Ichneumonid,  Prometheus 
pidchelliia,  in  wait  for  any  Syruhid  grubs  that  might  occur.  For- 
merly this  Aphid  has  been  taken  by  me  singly,  ^'ii  roiiiu/e  only. 

25.  Garden  White's  Parasites. — On  a  low  windowsill  by  a 
Southwold  garden  larvae  of  the  Braconid,  Apanteles  glonieratns, 
were  in  process  of  emerging  from  a  caterpillar  of  Pieris  hrassic<B 
on  September  19th,  when  a  Chalcid  fly  was  seen  to  be  oviposit- 
ing in  the  latter's  second  segment.  The  spicula  was  already 
inserted  when  observed,  and  being  worked  with  a  very  gentle 
vertical,  and  not  entirely  continuous,  motion  for  some  four 
minutes  ;  it  was  then  withdrawn.  At  4  p.m.  the  same  after- 
noon an  Ichneumonid,  Hemiteles  fulvipes,  was  also  ovipositing, 
but  this  time  within  the  already-spun  cocoons  covering  the 
Apanteles  larvae.  At  ten  the  following  morning,  the  caterpillar 
was  still  moving  about  with  some  freedom  and  no  sign  of  being 
moribund,  though  not  leaving  the  Apanteles  cocoons.  On  the 
22ud  inst.  the  Pieris  was  still  alive,  covering  the  cocoons,  but 
unattached  thereto ;  I  then  took  the  Apanteles,  and,  below  their 
cluster,  discovered  the  Chalcid  still  lurking.  Two  specimens  of 
the  Chalcid,  of  whose  oviposition  I  give  a  rough  sketch,  emerged 
at  a  subsequent  unnoted  date ;  but  no  Bracouids  at  all  came 
forth,  though  the  cocoons  were  retained  for  three  years.  This 
observation  confirms  Lyle's  note  (Entom.,  1908,  p.  249)  as 
regards  the  Chalcid,  but  confutes  it  with  respect  to  the 
Hemiteles. 

NOTES    AND    OBSEEVATIONS. 

Hibernation  of  Lampides  bceticus. — Under  date  January  13th, 
1917,  Mr.  C.  E.  Morris  sends  me  from  Le  Cannet,  A.M.,  the  following 
very  interesting  notes  on  this  subject:  "Three  very  worn  L.  bceticus 
females  seen  as  late  as  the  first  week  in  November  in  a  wood  near 
here.  My  experience  is,  Algerian  pea-pods,  larvae  and  pupae,  produce 
imagines  dm-ing  December  and  January.  Emergences  :  January  1st, 
1914,  one  female,  first ;  5th,  one  male ;  12th,  two  females  ;  18th 
and  20th,  one  female  ;  27th,  three  males  and  one  female.  1915, 
dates  about  the  same.  Some  Algerian  (1914)  larvae  pupated  on  the 
dried  burst  pod  ;  others  on  the  dry  sand  just  under  the  surface,  and 
a  few  on  the  sides  of  the  box.  This  year  (1916)  eighteen  pupated 
in  a  kind  of  nest  together,  i.  e.  each  one  spun  up  close  to  the  other,  and 
over  one  another,  like  a  cluster  of  small  cells.  Certainly  I  had  placed 
tiower  labels  (wooden)  leaning  against  the  angles  of  the  box,  making 
a  kind  of  triangular  shaft,  into  which  they  almost  all  collected  after 
promenading  for  quite  a  day.     Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  they 
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all  went  there  the  same  day,  but  that  each  one  arrived  there  finally 
to  pupate."  In  a  postscript  written  January  14th,  Mr.  Morris  adds : 
"  Awful  day,  perishingly  cold  ;  hail,  wind,  rain,  thunder  and  light- 
ning. ...  I  was  never  more  surprised  in  my  life  than  when 
I  looked  at  my  L.  bceticus  and  found  three  emerged,  one  a  cripple, 
all  males."  Such  weather  as  has  been  the  rule  at  Cannes  this 
winter  must  play  havoc  with  exposed  larvae  feeding  throughout  the 
bad  season.  Mr.  Morris  mentions  six  Charaxes  jasms  larvae  nibbling 
in  captivity,  but,  in  addition  to  adverse  conditions  of  climate,  he 
notifies  that  much  of  the  forest  timber  is  being  felled  in  the  Alpes- 
Maritimes  for  trench  purposes,  while  the  woodcutters,  finding  that 
the  arbutus,  which  is  the  food-plant  of  jasms,  burns  well,  are 
destroying  it  in  quantities,  and  whole  acres  are  being  denuded  of 
this  splendid  shrub-like  tree. — H.  E.-B. 

Food-plants  of  Acherontia  atropos  and  Hibernation  op 
Lampides  bceticus. — Writing  from  7,  Eue  Mereille,  Hydros, 
January  15th,  Mr.  Harold  Powell  reminds  me  {cp.,  p.  17,  antea) 
that  he  has  already  recorded  olive  as  a  food-plant  for  A.  atropos  in 
Tutt's  '  British  Lepidoptera,  vol.  iv,  p.  433,  where  a  similar  observa- 
tion is  recorded  in  northern  Italy  by  Calberla.  He  adds  :  "  The 
favourite  food-plant  at  Hyeres  appears  to  be  the  creeper  Solamim 
jasminoides.  With  regard  to  L.  ba;ticus,  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  this  Blue  is  a  continuous-brooded  species  in  its  warmer 
habitats,  but  I  fancy  that  very  few  of  the  larvae  or  pupae  resulting 
from  the  latest  broods  survive  the  winter  on  the  Eiviera.  I  have 
always  found  hoeticus  very  rare  in  the  spring  at  Hyeres,  w^here  it 
does  not  become  abundant  until  well  on  in  the  summer.  The  few 
specimens  I  have  taken  here  in  the  spring  were  in  fresh  condition, 
and  had  probably  hatched  out  from  pupae  that  had  been  formed 
early  in  the  winter,  or  else  the  larvae  had  passed  the  winter.  In  my 
opinion,  our  supply  depends  mainly  upon  immigrants  from  a  warmer 
climate.  Bceticus  is  common  enough  in  late  summer  and  autumn  ; 
I  saw  a  specimen  on  the  wing  as  recently  as  December  24th  last, 
flying  round  a  rosemary  bush  in  a  sheltered  spot.  I  have  partially 
reared  larv£e  on  lucerne  in  October,  but  did  not  get  them  to  pupate. 
At  the  beginning  of  October,  1902,  I  saw  a  female  laying  her  eggs  on 
flower-buds  of  Ipomcsa  scandens ;  I  secured  one  of  the  eggs,  which 
hatched  in  due  course,  but  I  lost  sight  of  the  larv£e.  This  seems 
a  queer  food-plant  for  hcetic^is."  M.  Oberthiir  says  that  in  certain 
Algerian  localities,  especially  in  the  south,  the  generations  of  boeticus 
should  succeed  one  another  almost  without  interruption. — H.  E.-B. 

Cheijiatobia  brumata  and  Frost.  —  It  may  be  intei^esting  to 
note  that  C.  brumata  was  flying  freely  here  last  night  (February  7th), 
although  it  was  freezing  hard  at  the  time,  and  although  we  have  now 
had  about  four  w^eek's  hard  and  unbroken  frost.  Altogether  I  noticed 
over  a  dozen  individuals  on  the  wing,  and  I  took  out  my  net  and 
caught  one  for  verification.  Of  course  it  is  not  unusual  to  see 
C.  brumata  out  occasionally  when  the  temperature  is  a  little  below 
freezing,  but  I  think  that  it  is  a  fact  worth  noting  that  he  was  on  the 
wing  after  a  month's  hard  frost,  and  before  that  frost  had  broken.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  used  a  butterfly  net  amidst 
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crisp  snow  and  hard  ice.  I  might  add  that  it  froze  hard  all  day 
yesterda5^  as  well  as  in  the  evening,  although  the  sky  was  dull  and 
overcast  for  the  first  time  for  some  days.— H.  D.  Fobd  ;  Thursby 
Vicarage/^Carlisle. 

Yet  another  Food-plant  of  Toeteix  peonubana. — On  August 
26th  last  I  noticed  that  the  leaves  of  plants  of  red  valerian  {Ccn- 
trantlnis  riiber)  growing  on  the  banks  beside  the  parade  were  rolled 
as  by  a  Tortrix  larva.  On  searching  these  habitations  I  found  many 
untenanted  or  occupied  by  an  earwig,  but  I  succeeded  in  finding 
three  that  contained  Tortrix  larvae.  These  I  took  home  and  placed 
in  a  glass  jar  with  fresh  sprigs  of  the  valerian,  to  which  the  larvae 
at  once  took  [  and  ate  ravenously  and  in"  which  they  eventually 
pupated,  three  specimens  of  Tortrix  jnonuhana  ultimately  coming 
forth  during  the  last  week  in  September. — E.  Adkin  ;  Eastbourne, 
February,  1917. 

ScoPABiA  PALLIDA,  ETC. — It  may  help  Mr.  Thurnall  in  his  search 
for  the  larva  of  this  insect  to  know  that  the  genitalia  at  once  sepa- 
rates it  from  cembrcB,  and,  indeed,  it  cannot  be  included  in  the  same 
genus.  The  Scoparias  divide  naturally  into  two  groups  by  the 
genitalia,  and  I  believe  as  far  as  is  known  the  larval  habits  of  the  two 
groups  are  different.  Cemhrce.  belongs  to  the  group  Scoparia  and 
includes  dtibitalis,  ambigualis,  uhnella,  and  basistrigalis,  all  of  which 
I  understand,  are  root  feeders.  Pallida  belongs  to  the  group  Eudoria, 
which  includes  murana,  truncicollella,  freqiientella,  phcBoleuca,  alpina, 
angtcstea,  lineola,  and  resinea.  Cratcegella  being  an  offshoot  from 
the  Eudoria  group,  these,  I  understand,  mostly  are  moss  and  lichen 
feeders.  The  Scoparias  have  the  sacculus  developed  and  projecting 
from  the  valva  and  strong  cornuti.  The  Eudoreas  have  no  projecting 
sacculus  and  no  cornuti.  From  the  ovipositer  of  the  females  of  this 
last  group  the  egg  is  laid  deeply  in  the  food-plant  that  is  at  the 
junction  of  the  leaf  to  the  stem  or  some  other  inaccessible  place.  In 
the  former  group  I  should  expect  to  find  the  egg  laid  on  the  surface 
of  the  food-plant.  Unfortunately  I  have  only  the  mounts  of  a  few 
species  of  females  by  me  in  my  collection  so  cannot  definitely  give 
the  oviposition  of  E.  pallida. — F.  N.  Pieece  ;  1,  The  Elms,  Dingle, 
Liverpool,  February  8th,  1917. 

Pyeameis  cardui  and  Vanessa  io  at  Beighton. — On  February 
12th  last  a  fine  specimen  of  Pyrameis  cardui  was  seen  resting  on  a 
wall  in  Stanford  Avenue,  Brighton,  basking  in  the  sun.  The  day  in 
question  was  very  fine,  and  the  wall  was  sheltered  from  a  keen  south- 
east breeze.  On  February  17th  a  live  female  Vanessa  io  was  brought 
to  me  and  has  resumed  hibernation.  It  was  found  flying  in  a  sunny 
bedroom  in  Waldegrave  Eoad,  Brighton. — F.  G.  S.  Beamwell  ; 
"  Coniston,"  1,  Dyke  Road^Drive,  Bi-ighton. 


SOCIETIES. 

Entomological  Society  of  London. — The  Annual  Meeting  was 
held  on  Wednesday ,  Jamiary  11th,  1917. — Commander  J.  J.  Walker, 
M.A.,  E.N.,  F.L.S.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. — No  other  names 
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having  been  received,  the  Fellows  nominated  by  the  Council  were 
declared  elected  as  Officers  and  Councilfor  1917. — The  Balance-sheet 
was  read  by  Mr.  E.  WyUe  Lloyd,  one  of  the  Auditors,  and  adopted 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  F.  H.  *Wolley-Dod,  seconded  by  Mr.  G.  E. 
Frisby. — The  Eev.  G.  Wheeler,  one  of  the  Secretaries,  then  read 
the  Eeport  of  the  Council,  which  was  adopted  on  the  motion  of 
Mr,  H.  Main,  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Kaye. — In  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  the  President  through  illness,  his  Address  was  read  at  his 
request  by  the  Eev.  Jas.  Waterston,  who  showed  a  number  of  slides 
in  illustration. — The  Eev.  F.  D.  Morice  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  President,  regretting  his  absence  and  its  cause,  and  expressing 
the  hope  that  the  Address  might  appear  in  the  '  Proceedings  '  of  the 
Society. — The  vote  of  thanks  was  carried  unanimously,  after  being 
seconded  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Druce. — A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Officers 
was  passed  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Stanley  Edwards,  seconded  by 
Mr.  J.  Hartley  Durrant,  and  each  of  the  Officers  said  a  few  words  in 

reply. 

Wednesday,   December    6th,    1916. — Commander    J.   J.    Walker, 
M.A.,  E.N.,  F.L:S.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. — Election  of  Special 
Life  Fellows  :  Prof.  L.  C.  Miall,  F.E.S.,  Norton  Way  N.,  Letchworth, 
and  Col.  J.  W.  Yerbury,  F.Z.S.,  2,  Eyder  Street,  St.  James's,  S.W., 
were   elected   the  first   Special   Life  Fellows  of   the   Society. — Mr. 
J.   C.   F.   Fryer  exhibited,   (1)   specimens   of   the   beetles   Anthicus 
bifasciatus  and  the  bug  Lygus  rubicmid^is,  two  species  which  have 
only  been  recorded  in  Britain  from  a  restricted  area  in  Cambridge- 
shire  and   Huntingdonshire ;    (2)    specimen  apples  illustrating  the 
serious  injury  caused  by  the  bugs  Plesiocoris  riigicollis  and  Ortho- 
tyhis  marginalis,  which  appear  to  have  adopted  apples  as  a  food- 
plant  only  within  comparatively  recent  years. — Dr.  H.  Eltringham 
exhibited  examples   of  Papilio   dardanns  ^J,   taken   by  Mr.   G.    H. 
Bullock  (British  Vice- Consul  at  Fernando  Po)  near  Santa  Isabel, 
Fernando   Po ;    also   a  curious  example  of  Danaida  chrysippus   f . 
alcippus  taken  near  Santa  Isabel,  Fernando  Po,  and  entirely  devoid 
of  yellow  pigment,  the  result  being  that  the  specimen  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  monochromatic  representation  of  the  insect. — Prof.  Poulton 
said  that  he  had  received  a  line  series  of  Mylabrid  beetles,  including 
many   pairs   in   coitn,   collected   by   Mr.   C.    0.    Farquharson    from 
"  ground-nut,"  Arachis  hypogcea,  L.,  at  Moor  Plantation  (480-580  ft.), 
four  miles  west  of  Ibadan,  S.  Nigeria.     The  assemblage  was  found 
to  break  up  into  four  species  belonging  to  three  genera  or  subgenera. 
—Prof.  Poulton  said  that  he  had  received  several  letters  and  boxes  of 
specimens  from  Dr.  Carpenter  from  South-west  Uganda  and  German 
East  Africa  west  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  he  felt  sure  that  the 
Society  would  be  glad  to  record  the  observations  on  this  little-known 
area. — Mr.  O.  E.  Janson  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Thaumasus  gigas, 
Oliv.,  a  rare  and  remarkable  Longicorn  beetle  recently  received  by 
him    from    Venezuela. — The   following   papers    were    read :    "New 
Species  of  Hymenoptera  in  the  British  Museum,"  by  Eowland  E. 
Turner,    F.E.S.  ;     "  Descriptions    of    South    American    Micro-lepi- 
doptera,"  by  E.  Meyrick,   B.A.,  F.E.S.,  F.E.S. ;    "Notes  on  some 
British  Guiana  Hymenoptera,"   by  G.  E.  Bodkin,  F.Z.S.,  F.E.S, — 
George  Wheeler,  Hon.  Sec. 
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Lancashire  and  Chkshihe  Entomological  Society. — December 
IQth,  1916. — Annual  Meeting,  held  at  the  Eoyal  Institution,  Colquitt 
Street,  Liverpool,  Dr.  John  Cotton,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. — 
Messrs.  Thomas  Whittaker,  Haldon,  Barker's  Lane,  Ashton-on- 
Mersey,  and  G.  Alan  Griffen,  27,  The  Summit,  Liscard,  Cheshire, 
were  elected  members  of  the  Society. — The  following  members  were 
elected  as  Officers  and  Council  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year, 
viz.  :  President :  L.  West ;  Vice-Presidents :  Dr.  John  Cotton, 
Wm.  Webster  ;  Hon.  Treasurer  :  Dr.  John  Cotton  ;  Hon  Librarian  : 
F.  N.  Pierce,  P.E.S.  ;  Hon.  Secretary  :  Wm.  Mansbridge,  F.E.S.  ; 
Council:  Messrs.  C.  F.  Burns,  J.  W.  Griffen,  A.  W.  Hughes, 
J.  Collins,  E.  Wilding,  P.  F.  Tinne,  M.A.,  S.  P.  Doudney,  E.  A. 
Cockayne,  M.A.,  F.E.S. ,  W.  A.  Tyerman,  Wm.  Bucklev,  Prof.  E. 
Newstead,  M.Sc,  F.E.S.,  and  Gervase  F.  Mathew,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S. 
• — Dr.  Cotton  read  the  Presidential  Address.  He  took  for  his  subject 
"  The  Collecting  Grounds  round  Liverpool."  The  address  dealt  in 
a  descriptive  manner  with  the  various  headquarters  for  Lepidoptera 
within  easy  reach  of  the  city,  the  good  things  to  be  found  in  each, 
and  was  interspersed  with  many  humorous  anecdotes  of  experiences 
and  adventures  met  with  when  in  quest  of  rare  local  insects. — 
Wm.  Mansbridge,  Hon.  Sec. 

January  15th,  1917. — Meeting  held  at  the  Eoyal  Institution, 
Colquitt  Street,  Liverpool,  Dr.  John  Cotton,  Vice-President,  in  the 
chair. — Mr.  Wm.  Mansbridge  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Eecent  Experi- 
ments in  Breeding  Aplecta  nebulosa."  This  was  supplementary  to 
previously  described  results,  and  interesting  because  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  an  experiment  in  1914,  where  var.  robsoni  was  bred  from  moths 
of  the  typical  form  of  markings.  Attention  was  also  directed  to  a 
recurring  variation  of  a  leaden-grey  ground-colour,  for  which  the  name 
plumbosa  was  proposed.  The  progeny  of  the  various  experiments 
were  exhibited,  and  an  animated  discussion  ensued. — Wm.  Mansbridge, 
Hon.  Sec. 
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Insect  Ene7nies.     By  C.  A.  Ealand,  M.A.     Grant  Eichards.     1916. 

6s.  net. 

In  this  treatise  of  223  pages  we  are  given  the  description  and 
life-history  of  a  considerable  number  of  the  injurious  insects  to  be 
found  in  Britain,  together  with  some  hints  as  to  the  methods  by 
which  their  activities  may  be  kept  in  check.  A  few  small  animals, 
near  the  insects  but  not  really  such,  are  included  because  they  can 
quite  well  be  treated  with  the  insects.  The  grouping  into  forestry 
pests,  household  insects,  warehouse  pests,  etc.,  though  perhaps 
necessary,  is  rather  artificial,  as  the  author  admits.  In  reading 
through  the  book  interest  centred  on  those  insects  which  were  con- 
sidered in  detail :  one  wished  that  all  could  have  been  treated  with 
equal  fulness.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  finally  was  that  the  author 
had  in  view  the  enlightenment  of  his  readers  with  regard  to  the 
insect  enemies  around  them,  rather  that  the  providing  of  full 
technical^  details    of  the   methods    of    combatting   them.     In  fact, 
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general  entomologists,  and  other  observers  of  natural  phenomena, 
will  probably  find  the  book  quite  as  interesting  as  the  economic 
entomologist  pure  and  simple.  There  are  a  number  of  plates,  con- 
taining fifty-three  lightly-drawn  figures  of  many  of  the  insects 
referred  to  :  usually  these  are  particularly  faithful  to  nature  and 
most  useful.  Occasionally  the  diction  is  not  quite  lucid ;  but,  con- 
sidering the  amount  of  detail,  there  are  very  few  slips — Sirex  noctilio, 
however  (p.  43),  must  be  intended  rather  than  the  very  scarce 
S.  juvencus.  Since  Mr.  Ealand  is  giving  instruction  in  entomology 
we  are  surprised  at  his  using  the  out-of-date  grouping  of  the  natural 
orders  given  on  pp.  24-26.  So  incongruous  is  the  assemblage  of 
individuals  in  the  Aptera  and  Neuroptera  that  no  wonder  the  diagnosis 
in  these  orders  are  faulty. — W.  J.  L. 


OBITUARY. 
Charles  Owen  Waterhouse. 


This  highly  respected  entomologist  passed  away  on  February  4th, 
aged  73  years,  after  a  long  and  fluctuating  illness.  Born  on  June  19th, 
1843,  he  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  G.  E.  Waterhouse,  who  from 
1851  to  1880  was  keeper  of  the  Geological  Department  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  better  known  among  zoologists  as  the  author  of  the 
first  two  volumes  of  '  A  Natural  History  of  the  Mammaha  '  (1846-48), 
and  to  entomologists  in  particular  by  his  '  Catalogue  of  British 
Coleoptera '  (1858).  He  was  also  godson  to  Darwin  and  Owen,  who 
were  friends  of  his  father,  but  was  not  born  in  the  official  residence 
at  Bloomsbury  as  was  sometimes  conjectured,  which  his  age  mani- 
festly contradicts,  though  as  a  boy  of  nine  years  he  lived  in  the 
Museum  buildings.  He  was  educated  at  University  College  School 
and  at  King's  College,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  joined  the 
entomological  staff  of  the  Museum  in  1866,  where  he  subsequently 
held  the  appointment  of  Assistant  Keeper  from  1905  till  his  retire- 
ment in  1910,  when  he  was  created  a  Companion  of  the  Imperial 
Service  Order. 

The  present  writer  first  made  his  acquaintance  in  1869  in  the 
entomological  room  of  the  Bloomsbury  building,  an  apartment  much 
smaller  and  less  specialised  than  the  series  of  rooms  now  devoted  to 
the  Insecta  at  South  Kensington.  Many  of  us  still  remember  the 
former  entomological  sanctuary,  which  was  then  occupied  by  A.  G. 
Butler  who  worked  at  the  Lepidoptera  and  had  charge  of  several 
other  orders  of  insects,  our  late  friend  was  custodian  to  the  Coleoptera ; 
Fredk.  Smith  studied  and  arranged  the  Hymenoptera,  while  the 
spare  Dickensian  figure  of  Fras.  Walker  was  to  be  seen  engaged  in 
his  encyclopaedic  attempts  to  catalogue  and  describe  beyond  the 
capacity  of  any  single  entomologist.  In  this  room  also  Dr.  Baird  sat 
and  worked  at  other  branches  of  zoology,  in  which  he  was  eventually 
succeeded  by  Fras.  JefTrey  Bell.  Of  the  entomologists  who  then 
formed  that  staff,  A.  G.  Butler  is  now  the  only  survivor.  The  vicinity 
of  the  Museum  then  contained  the  offices  or  show-rooms  of  many 
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entomological  dealers,  of  which  the  names  of  Janson  (senr.),  Higgins, 
Boucard,  and  Cutter  were  very  familiar,  they  had  usually  fresh  con- 
signments to  otter,  and  were  much  visited,  for  there  were  more 
collectors  of  exotic  insects  in  those  days  than  now. 

C.  O.  Waterhouse  was  not  a  prodigious  writer,  though  he 
published  more  than  200  separate  papers  in  various  scientific  journals, 
etc.  His  principal  contribution  to  entomological  literature  is  to  be 
found  in  the  enumeration  and  description  of  the  Coleopterous  family 
Buprestidye  in  the  '  Biologia  Centrali-Americana.'  He  wrote  the  text 
to  '  Illustrations  of  Typical  Specimens  of  Coleoptera  in  the  Collection 
of  the  British  Museum,'  Part  I,  Lj^cidte  (1879),  and  projected  and 
edited  '  Aid  to  the  Identification  of  Insects,'  2  vols.  (1880-82  and 
1882-90).  In  non-descriptive  and  more  morphological  work  he  wrote 
'  The  Labium  and  Submentum  in  certain  Mandibulate  Insects  '  (1895), 
in  12  pages  with  4  coloured  plates,  and  did  much  good  service  in 
preparing  supplements  to  Scudder's  '  Nomenclator  Zoologicus.'  His 
writings  were  always  commendably  clear  from  those  criticisms  and 
personalities  that  tend  to  disfigure  some  entomological  publications. 

During  the  forty-eight  years  that  I  enjoyed  the  acquaintance  of 
C.  0.  Waterhouse,  he  always  proved  to  be  a  trustworthy  and  willing 
advisor  in  all  entomological  questions,  while  he  was  undoubtedly 
possessed  of  very  considerai)le  administrative  capacity.  In  private 
life  he  had  many  responsibilities,  which  he  faithfully  discharged,  and 
was  a  man  of  rectitude  and  high  conception  of  family  duties.  From 
the  ordinary,  so-called,  vices  which  most  of  us  possess  he  seemed 
to  be  immune,  and  they  troubled  him  not.  He  had  been  a  "  sides- 
man "  at  his  church  for  many  years,  and  had  served  as  President  of 
the  Entomological  Society  of  London.  W.  L.  D. 

J.  Platt  Barrett. 

With  great  regret  we  have  to  record  the  death,  on  December  27th, 
1916,  of  Mr.  J.  Platt  Barrett,  in  his  78th  year.  For  over  fifty  years 
Mr.  Barrett  was  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  deaf  and  dumb 
children,  and  his  leisure  time  was  largely  given  to  Nature  study, 
the  Lepidoptera  more  especially.  He  frequentlj-  contributed  inte- 
resting notes,  based  on  his  own  observation  and  experience  in  the 
field,  to  this  Journal  and  also  to  other  entomological  publications. 

Soon  after  retiring  from  his  professional  activities,  Mr.  Platt  Barrett 
visited  Messina,  and  he  was  in  the  midst  of  the  destruction  caused 
by  the  awful  earthquake  that  occurred  there  on  December  28th, 
1908.  Several  records  of  his  butterfly  collecting  in  Sicily  and 
Calabria  were  published  in  the  '  Proceedings  of  the  South  London 
Entomological  Society  '  and  in  the  '  Entomologist.' 

In  the  late  sixties  Mr.- Barrett  lived  at  Peckham,  and  entomo- 
logical friends  used  to  meet  at  his  house.  It  was  there,  we  believe, 
that  the  now  flourishing  Society  just  adverted  to  originated.  Except 
during  tlie  years  he  resided  at  Margate,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
"  South  London  "  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  and  was  its  President 
in  1877.  He  was  also  a  Fellow  of  the  Entomological  Society  of 
London. 
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A    NEW   GEOMETEID   MOTH. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Metcalfe,  F.E.S. 

In  response  to  my  friend,  Mr.  F.  N.  Pierce's  challenge  in 
last  mouth's  '  Entomologist,'  I  gladly  give  at  once  some  particu- 
lars concerning  the  new  Geometer  exhibited  by  Mr.  Newman  at  a 
meeting  of  the  South  London  Entomological  Society,  and 
reported  to  have  been  captured  by  myself.  This  was  not  the 
first  occasion  on  which  the  insect  had  been  exhibited,  and  the 
previously  expressed  view  that  it  was  only  a  race  of  the  variable 
C.  suffamata  led  me  to  suppress  my  own  opinion  to  the  contrary 
until  such  time  as  it  should  receive  further  confirmation. 

This  has  now  been  supplied  through  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Pierce  himself,  who  has  enabled  me  to  examine  critically  his 
mounts  of  the  genitalia.  As  might  be  expected,  the  genitalia, 
though  much  smaller,  show  a  close  similarity  to  those  of  suffu- 
mata,  but  at  the  same  time  such  definite  and  constant  differ- 
ences as  to  leave  no  doubt  but  that  we  have  here  a  distinct 
species.  The  chief  points  to  notice  are  that  in  the  c?  the  anellus 
lobes  are  much  stouter  and  shorter,  while  the  basal  parts  of 
these  lobes,  from  which  the  long  hairs  spring,  are  of  quite  a 
different  form.  Li  the  ?  the  shape  of  the  ostium  is  markedly 
different.  Mr.  Pierce  is  himself  satisfied  that  their  differences 
justify  the  opinion  I  had  formed  on  other  grounds,  that  we  have 
here  two  species. 

I  will  now  give  particulars  as  to  the  facts  which  led  me  to 
form  that  opinion.  I  first  captured  the  insect  some  ten  3  ears 
ago,  flying  in  considerable  numbers,  in  a  remote  locality  in 
North  Devon.  The  striking  difference  in  the  shape  of  the  wings 
from  those  of  suffumata,  the  small  size,  and  the  shining,  silvery, 
ground-colour,  at  once  attracted  my  attention.  A  subsequent 
visit  led  to  further  captures,  and  on  coming  to  live  in  East  Devon 
I  was  delighted  to  discover  it  again  in  a  similar  locality  in  this 
part  of  the  county.  In  addition  to  this,  Mr.  Newman  has  now 
found  a  series  in  a  collection  made  in  Cornwall,  where  he  reports 
that  it  was  taken  under  similar  conditions. 

The  species  seems  to  be  absolutely  constant  in  form,  and  in  all 
specimens  I  have  taken,  well  over  a  hundred,  there  has  not  been 
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the  slightest  variation  nor  any  approach  to  any  of  the  known  forms 
of  svffumaia.  The  general  pattern  and  position  of  the  wing- 
markings  correspond  closely  to  those  of  suffamata,  but  the  dark 
markings  are  much  reduced,  especially  on  the  outer  third  of  the 
wing,  and  are  very  delicately  outlined  with  silvery  white.  The 
small  size,  the  shining,  silvery,  ground-colour,  and  the  shape  of 
the  forewings,  which  are  full  and  well-rounded  (very  unlike  those 
of  snffumata),  serve  to  separate  it  at  a  glance.  The  hind-wings 
are  devoid  of  markings,  shining  whitish-grey.  Seen  in  a  series 
the  general  appearance  is  most  striking,  and  somewhat  suggests 
a  cross  between  sujfumata  and  silaceata. 

Whilst siifumata,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  only  single-brooded,  the 
new  species  is,  at  any  rate,  partially  double-brooded.  Without 
especially  looking  for  it  in  the  autumn,  I  have  taken  one  or  two 
specimens  of  this  brood  on  the  wing,  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Mera  has 
succeeded  in  rearing  an  autumn  brood  from  eggs  with  which  I 
supplied  him.  Barrett,  indeed,  figures  what  he  supposed  to  be  a 
specimen  of  the  second  brood  of  suffumata,  but  the  figure,  except 
for  the  shape  of  wings,  would  be  a  very  fair  representation  of  the 
new  species,  an  example  of  which  it  seems  to  me  he  not 
improbably  had  before  him.  The  new  species  flies  in  company 
with  suffumata,  but  does  not  appear  until  quite  three  weeks  after 
the  latter  is  well  out.  This  has  been  my  experience  over  several 
years  in  both  North  and  East  Devon,  and  I  find  that  it  is  not  of 
much  use  to  look  for  it  until  well  towards  the  middle  of  May. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  food-plant  is  so  far  negative.  It  refuses 
to  eat  Galium  aparine,  the  food  plant  of  suffumata.  Mr.  Mera 
persuaded  it  to  t;ike  G.sexatile,  but  very  unwillingly,  and  I  think 
it  will  eventually  be  found  to  feed  on  one  of  the  marsh  Galiums, 
G.  palustre  or  G.  uliginosum.  Mr.  Newman  suggests  Asperula 
odorata.  The  localities  where  I  have  found  it  are  exactly  similar — 
the  wettest  and  darkest  parts  of  dense  woods.  Here,  in  East 
Devon,  the  spot  is  so  swampy  that  if  one  slips  off  a  grass 
tussock  one  will,  as  likely  as  not,  go  in  up  to  the  thighs  in  mud 
and  water.  It  flies  late,  and  hardly  a  specimen  will  be  seen 
until  well  after  dark. 

To  sum  up  the  grounds  for  separating  the  new  species  from 
suffumata  we  have  the  following  differences — size,  shape  of  the 
wings  and  general  facies,  number  of  broods,  time  of  appearance, 
food-plant,  form  of  the  genitalia,  and,  though  flying  in  company 
with  suffumata,  an  entire  absence  of  any  intermediate  form. 

I  hope,  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Newman,  to  be  in  a  position 
later  on  to  give  a  full  description  of  the  insect  in  all  its  stages, 
and  meanwhile  tentatively  propose  for  it  the  name  Cidaria 
otregiata,  after  the  ancient  name  of  this  place  (Otregia),  where  it 
finds  one  of  its  few  homes. 

Ottery  St.  Mary, 

March,  1917. 
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Note  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Mera,  F.E.S. 

In  the  March  number  of  the  '  Entomologist '  Mr.  F.  N.  Pierce 
•would  much  like  to  know  something  more  of  the  new  Geometer 
exhibted  by  Mr.  Newman  at  one  of  the  South  London  Entomo- 
logical meetings  a  few  months  ago. 

As  I  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  species,  perhaps  it 
might  interest  Lepedopterists  if  I  relate  what  I  know  of  it. 

Apparently  the  insect  was  first  brought  to  notice  by  the  Eev. 
■J.  W.  Metcalfe,  but  most  entomologists  who  had  seen  it  declared 
it  to  be  only  a  local  form  of  sujf'umata.  This  opinion  was  hardly 
shared  by  myself,  and  about  a  year  ago  I  exhibited,  as  a  visitor 
to  the  Entomological  Society  of  London,  some  specimens  which 
Mr.  Metcalfe  had  kindlv  sent  me.  Certainly  I  was  not  bold 
enough  to  announce  them  as  a  new  species,  and  the  exhibit 
appeared  to  pass  without  any  special  notice.  I  had  already 
heard  from  Mr.  Metcalfe  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  breed  the 
insect,  but  had  failed,  owing  to  his  not  being  able  to  find  the 
food-plant,  as  the  young  larvae  would  certainly  not  take  to 
the  usual  diet  of  sufmnata,  viz.  the  common  hedge-cleaver. 

During  early  May  last  year  Mr.  Metcalfe  gave  me  a  chance 
of  trying  to  breed  them  by  sending  me  a  few  recently  captured 
live  insects.  Unfortunately  at  the  time  the  weather  was  hot, 
and  the  insects  died  on  the  journey ;  but  in  one  of  the  boxes 
there  were  a  few  eggs  which  Mr.  Metcalfe  supplemented  a  little 
later  on.  The  young  larvae  I  provided  with  a  variety  of  plants, 
thinking  probably  they  would  take  to  some  of  the  willow  herb 
tribe,  three  of  which  1  provided,  but  all  these  they  rejected.  I 
also  tried  the  small,  white  bedstraw  that  grows  freely  on  common 
land.  To  this,  four  of  the  larvae  attached  themselves,  and  from 
these  larvae  I  had  four  insects  the  following  August,  showing 
clearly  that  they  are  a  double-brooded  species.  From  the  four 
specimens  I  got  a  pairing  again,  and  although  I  supplied  them 
with  the  same  plant  as  before,  none  of  the  larvae  would  feed,  and 
the  race  was  lost.  I  should  think  probably  tnat  the  galium  was 
only  a  substitute  which  they  would  take  to  in  confinement,  and 
that  the  natural  food-plant  has  yet  to  be  discovered.  Mr.  Metcalfe 
tells  me  that  there  is  no  galium  where  the  insect  is  taken,  and 
it  is  locaL 

The  fact  that  the  insect  is  quite  different  in  shape  to 
suffumata,  is  double-brooded,  and  has  a  different  food-plant, 
seems  sufficient  to  establish  specific  rank.  According  to  Mr. 
Metcalfe,  the  genitalia  of  the  two  species  are  remarkably  alike, 
but  I  sent  two  of  my  specimens  to  my  friend,  the  Eev.  C.  R.  N. 
Burrows,  for  genitalia  investigation,  and  he  sees  a  difference, 
although  apparently  not  great. 

Mr.  Newman's  specimens  appear  to  have  come  from  another 
source,  as  they  were  collected  by  some  observant  collector  in 
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Cornwall,   and   were    placed  in  his  cabinet  between  suffumata 
and  silaceata. 

A.  W.  Mera. 
Outwood,  High  Road, 
Loughton. 


NOTES   ON   NEW   AND   LITTLE    KNOWN   BRITISH 

APHIDES. 

III. 

By  Fred.  Y.  Theobald,  M.A.,  F.E.S.,  etc. 

18.  Pemphigus  borealis,  Tullgren  (*  Arkiv.  f.  Zoologi,'  v,  No.  14, 

p.  142,  1909). 

In  1904  I  took  a  number  of  a  species  of  Pemphiptis  in  July 
on  lettuce  roots  at  Wye,  and  had  labelled  them  Pemphigus  lactu- 
carius,  Passerini  (which  is  the  same  as  Linnaeus'  P.  bursarins) . 
I  now  find  that  they  are  the  species  described  by  Tullgren  as 
borealis  taken  on  poplars  {Populus).  It  is  possible  that  this 
insect  migrates  from  the  poplars  to  the  lettuce  and  other  plants. 

I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  identify  it  in  Britain  on  poplars 

19.  Prociphilus  cratcegi,  Tullgren  ('  Arkiv.  f.  Zoologi,'  v.  No.  14, 

pp.  96-102,  1909). 

This  very  marked  Pemphigid,  described  by  Tullgren,  was 
sent  me  by  Mr.  E.  Green  from  Camberley  on  June  13th,  1916, 
taken  on  hawthorn.  A  single  colony  sent  showed  much  white 
flocculent  wool  and  farinose  matter,  and  consisted  of  about  fifty 
alate  females  and  some  nymphse  ;  the  former  evidently  hatched 
out  in  transit.  The  alate  females  were  decidedly  mealy  in 
appearance  and  their  wings  dusted  with  a  fine  grey  powder.  In 
habit  they  were  very  sluggish. 

The  thorax  of  these  alatse  was  black,  the  abdomen  green  to  a. 
dull  greyish-green. 

The  nymphoe  a  pale  green.  One  apterous  female  sent  was  a 
dull  greyish-green  also. 

Further  colonies  were  received  on  the  17th  in  a  fresher 
condition. 

The  "hawthorn"  leaves  sent  with  them  had  a  fine  mealy 
coating  all  over  them,  especially  on  tbeir  upper  surfaces,  and 
also  much  white  wool  where  nympbae  were  present  in  any 
numbers. 

Alatae  continued  to  hatch  out  until  July  3rd.  These  produced 
young  in  the  breeding-jars,  in  which  I  had  placed  rooted  grasses 
and  various  other  plants,  with  the  hope  that  the  viviparae  might 
develop  on  the  roots,  especially  as  all  the  alate  females  moved 
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down  to  the  soil  and  none  seemed  to  take  wing.  However,  I 
■can  find  no  trace  of  this  Aphid  on  the  roots  of  some  fifteen  plants 
where  the  alatoe  produced  their  progeny. 

20.  Drepanosiphum  acerina,  Walker. 

A  single  alate  female  of  this  apparently  uncommon  species 
was  sent  me  by  Mr.  Rymer  Roberts  on  July  25th,  1916,  taken 
on  maple  at  Rothamsted.  It  was  not  as  yellow  as  this  species 
was  figured  by  Bucktou  in  his  monograph,  being  a  pallid 
yellowish-green  to  lemon-yellow;  the  two  marked  cross-bars 
on  the  abdomen  were  thick  and  the  cornicles  a  rich  pale  chest- 
nut-brown. 

The  species  is,  however,  very  marked. 

21.  Aphis  famillaris,  Walker  ('  Zoologist,'  vi,  p.  2219,  1848). 

In  1848  Walker  described  several  species  of  Aphides  from 
the  small  bugloss  {Echiiuii  vuhjare)  under  the  following  names  : 
familiaris,  adjuvans,  adscita,  conjimcta,  hasalis,  li/copsidis,  con- 
sueta,  adjasta,  and  suffragans.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  are 
only  two  species  amongst  these,  namely  : 

1,  Aphis  familiaris  (including  adjuvans  and  adscita). 

2.  Aphis  h/copsidis  (including  consueta,  the  oviparous  female ; 

adjusta,  the  nymph  ;  suffragans,  the  alate  female ;  also 
conjuncta  and  hasalis). 

All  Walker's  bugloss  species  were  found  at  Fleetwood  in  the 
autumn,  evidently  all  together. 

These  species,  as  it  appears,  seem  to  have  been  founded  both 
on  different  stages  and  colour  variation  of  certainly  no  more 
than  two  true  species. 

On  August  22nd,  1916,  Mr.  Bagnall  sent  me  some  Aphides 
taken  on  bugloss  (Echium  vulgare)  at  Stockport.  These  were 
undoubtedly  Walker's  Apliis  familiaris,  not  recorded  since  the 
date  of  the  original  description.  Most  were  apter^,  but  there 
were  two  alate  females,  unfortunately  both  too  damaged  to 
describe. 

The  apterte  are  pale  green  to  yellow,  rather  shiny,  with  very 
short  cornicles,  which  may  be  all  pale  or  slightly  dusky  at  the 
tips.  This  species  seems  to  be  very  sluggish  in  its  movements, 
and  not  easily  removed  from  between  the  petioles  of  the  blossom?. 
A  few  also  were  found  on  and  under  the  leaves.  Some  black 
varieties  occurred,  and  I  fancy  that  these  are  merely  parasitised 
specimens. 

I  also  found  this  species  on  Romney  Marsh,  at  Dymchurch, 
in  Kent,  in  July,  1916.  The  apteras  of  Aphis  familiaris  have  the 
antennae  shorter  than  the  body ;  in  Aphis  lycopsidis  they  are 
longer  than  the  body. 

In  the  alatae  of  familiaris   (:=  adscita)   the  antennae  are  as 
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long  as  the  body  ;    in  lycopsidis  (=  suffragans)  a  little  longer 
than  the  body.     Both  have  a  dark  thorax  and  green  abdomen. 

22.  Brachecolus  stellaria,  Hardy. 

So  far  this  Aphid  has  only  been  recorded  from  the  north  of 
Britain. 

On  August  10th,  1916,  Mr.  E.  E.  Green  sent  me  galled 
leaves  and  leaf-tufts  of  Stellaria,  sp.  ?  from  Camberley  swarming 
with  this  Aphid.  The  leaves  were  bent  upwards  at  their  edges 
forming  boat-shaped  galls,  so  many  at  the  apex  of  each  plant 
that  dense  deformed  tufts  resulted.  The  infested  leaves  are 
paler  than  normally,  some  reddish  and  slightly  swollen  in 
patches,  along  each  side  of  the  mid-rib.  The  insects  were 
mostly  immature  apterae  of  a  pallid  green  colour,  the  young 
covered  slightly  with  white  meal  or  fine  down.  They  were 
readily  shaken  out  of  the  galled  leaves. 

23.  Macrosiphum  loti,  Theobald. 

This  green  Macrosiphum,  which  I  described  from  a  few 
apterse  taken  on  Lotus  corniculatus  in  July  and  August  at  Wye 
('  Trans.  Sec.  Ent.  Congress,'  p.  384,  pi.  xiv,  fig.  2  a,  1912),  has 
also  been  found  at  Bulverhithe,  near  Hastings,  in  Sussex,  and 
has  been  sent  me,  I  find,  by  Mr.  Britten  from  Great  Lalkeld  in 
Cumberland;  and  from  the  two  latter  localities  the  alate  female 
was  described  ('  Journ.  Eco.  Biol.'  viii.  No.  3,  p.  139,  figs.  47 
and  48,  1913).  Eecently  I  have  taken  this  species  at  Fresh- 
water in  the  Isle  of  Wight  (viii,  1915)  ;  at  Brockenhurst  in  the 
New  Forest  (viii,  15)  ;  and  at  Little  Hadham  in  Herts  (iv,  15). 
Mordwilko  also  records  this  species  from  Russia  and  places  it  in 
his  new  genus  Acyrtliosiphoii  ('  Fu.  d.  1.  Eussie,'  p.  185,  figs.  82 
and  83,  1914). 

24.  Macrosiphum  ruhifolium,  nov.  sp. 

Apterous  viviparous  female. —  Green  ;  antennae  and  cornicles  dark ; 
legs  with  much  dark  coloration.  AntennaB  longer  than  the  body, 
arising  from  prominent  frontal  tubercles ;  basal  segment  larger  than 
the  second,  with  several  hairs  near  apex  forming  a  more  or  less 
prominent  tuft;  third  segment  longer  than  fourth,  with  14-17  sen- 
soria,  not  spreading  to  the  apex,  and  with  stiff  clavate  hairs ;  fourth 
and  fifth  about  equal,  with  simple  hairs  ;  sixth  long.  Eyes  dark. 
Proboscis  green,  dark  at  apex,  reaching  to  the  base  of  the  third  pair 
of  legs.  A  small  pale  lateral  tubercle  on  each  side  of  the  pronotum, 
and  two  small  ones  each  side  between  the  second  and  third  legs.  A 
few  prominent  hairs  over  the  abdomen  and  on  the  head.  Cornicles 
dark,  very  long,  more  than  one-third  the  length  of  the  body,  curved  out- 
wards and  projecting  well  beyond  the  cauda  ;  apex  markedly  reticulate,, 
remainder  imbricated  ;  in  some  the  cornicles  are  deep  brownish-green, 
paler  just  at  the  base,  in  others  quite  black.     Cauda  pale  green  to 
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dusky  green,  with  six  pairs  of  hairs,  spinose  and  about  one-fourth 
the  length  of  the  cornicles,  acuminate.  Legs  long,  green,  apices  of 
femora  dark,  most  of  the  tibiae  darkened,  especially  at  the  apices ; 
tarsi  dark ;  femora  and  tibiae  hairy,  especially  the  latter,  towards 
their  apices. 

Length,  2-8  to  3  mm. 

Alate  viviparous  female. — Green,  with  dark  thorax;  antennae, 
cornicles  and  most  of  the  legs  dark  ;  some  dark  markings  on  the 
abdomen.  Antennae  longer  than  the  body ;  basal  segment  con- 
siderably longer  than  the  second,  the  third  longer  than  the  fourth, 
with  22-25  sensoria  spread  over  about  three-fourths  of  its  length  ; 
fourth  segment  a  little  longer  than  the  fifth  ;  the  sixth  about  as  long 
as  four  and  five ;  hairs  simple.  Proboscis  dark  at  the  apex,  hairy, 
reaching  to  about  the  third  pair  of  legs.  Cornicles  black,  very  long 
and  cylindrical,  apex  reticulate,  remainder  imbricated.  Cauda  green, 
about  one-sixth  the  length  of  the  cornicles,  with  apparently  four 
pairs  of  lateral  hairs,  spinose.  Legs  long  and  rather  thin,  base  of 
femora  green,  apex  black;  tibiae  dark,  especially  at  the  apex;  tarsi 
dark  ;  femora  and  tibiae  hairj'-,  especially  the  apex  of  the  tibiae. 
Wings  much  longer  than  body,  normal  venation. 

Length,  3  mm. 

Food  Plants. — The  bramble  (Rubus  friiticosus) ;  and  also  on 
raspberry  {R.  idoeus). 

Locality. — Wye,  July  14tb  and  22nd,  1915,  and  August  17th, 
1916. 

I  found  this  species,  in  company  with  Aniphorophora  rubi, 
Kaltenbach,  on  the  leaves  of  brambles,  and  at  first  mistook  it 
for  M.  nibiellum.  It  differs,  however,  in  the  sensoria  on  the 
antennae  in  both  forms,  and  in  the  very  long  cornicles  and 
relatively  short  cauda.  Later  I  found  it  on  raspberries  in  the 
same  year,  and  again  on  brambles  in  1916. 

25.  Macrosiphum  eiLphorbiellum,  nov.  sp. 

Apterous  viviparous  female. — Pink,  semi-transparent ;  antennae 
pale,  longer  than  the  body  ;  the  basal  segment  larger  than  second ; 
third  longer  than  fourth,  with  two  oval  sensoria  near  the  base  ; 
fourth  about  as  long  as  the  fifth  ;  flagellum  very  pale ;  a  few  scanty- 
hairs  on  the  first  three  segments.  Eyes  black.  Proboscis  pale, 
rather  thick,  reaching  to  about  the  base  of  the  third  pair  of  legs. 
Cornicles  pale  pink,  faintly  dusky  at  apex,  about  one-third  the  length 
of  the  body,  cylindrical,  projecting  beyond  the  cauda ;  apex  faintly 
reticulate,  very  indistinctly  imbricated  on  the  remainder.  Cauda 
pale  pinkish-white,  delicate  in  texture,  very  faintly  spinose,  rather 
thick  and  bluntly  pointed,  about  half  the  length  of  the  cornicles, 
with  four  pairs  of  pale  lateral  hairs  and  three  dorsal  ones  near  the 
apex.  Legs  pale  pinkish,  rather  thick  and  long  ;  tibiae  with  numerous 
short  pale  hairs,  a  few  on  the  femora. 

Length,  1-8  to  2  mm. 

Food  Plant. — Spurge  {Euphorbia  esula). 

Locality. — King's  Wood,  near  Wye,  April  25th,  1916. 
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I  found  a  single  colony  only  of  this  very  pretty  pink  Aphid 
living  in  the  young  flower-tufts  of  the  spurge.  The  young  were 
also  pale  semi-transparent  pink.  It  is  an  extremely  sluggish 
species,  with  the  antenn8e  carried  over  the  back  in  repose. 

I  cannot  identify  this  insect  with  any  so  far  described  from 
Euphorbia,  namely,  Macrosiphum  cyparisste,  Koch  ;  Macrosiphum 
{Acyrthosiphon)  cyparissa  pi'opinquuni,  Mordwilko  ;  Aphis  euphor- 
bia, Kaltenbach ;  and  Aphis  euphorbia,  Walker,  the  last  a  pale 
eaffion  species  with  short  antennse. 

26.  Macrosiphum   (Acyrthosiphon)  qenistcE,  Mordwilko  ('  Faun, 
d.  1.  Eussie,'  p.  144,  1914). 

On  various  species  of  Genista  growing  at  Wye  I  found  a 
number  of  green  Aphides  in  June,  1915,  both  alatse  and  apterse. 
They  swarmed  on  the  foliage  and  seed-pods  and  on  the  stems. 
These  insects  answer  so  closely  to  Mordwilko's  Latin  description 
of  his  Acyrthosiphon  (lenistce  that  I  am  recording  it  as  that  insect 
(unfortunately  I  cannot  read  the  detailed  Russian  description). 
The  third  segment  of  the  antennse  of  the  apterous  female  has 
1-2  sensoria  at  its  base  ;  that  of  the  alate  female  20-26,  spread 
over  most  of  its  length.  The  long  thin  green  cornicles  reach  to 
about  the  level  of  the  tip  of  the  rather  large  green  cauda  ;  the 
Cauda  has  five  prominent  hairs  on  one  side,  four  on  the  other, 
and  a  subapical  one.  The  cornicles  slightly  expand  basally  and 
are  imbricated. 

This  Genista  species  comes  very  close  to  pisi,  but  as  far  as 
I  can  see  the  alate  female  differs  in  having  many  more  sensoria 
on  the  third  antennal  segment. 

27.  Myzus  festucce,  nov.  sp. 

Alate  viviparous  female. — Head  and  thorax  brown,  the  thoracic 
lobes  being  more  darkened  ;  abdomen  green  with  two  rows  of  black 
spots  on  each  side.  Antennas  longer  than  the  body,  dark  brown, 
except  the  base  of  the  third  segment  and  apex  of  the  sixth  ;  first 
segment  much  larger  than  second  ;  third  a  little  longer  than  fourth 
and  not  as  long  as  the  sixth,  with  15-20  round  sensoria  along  the 
whole  length  more  or  less  in  a  line ;  fourth  a  little  longer  than  fifth  ; 
basal  area  of  sixth  about  one-fourth  the  length  of  the  flagellum  ;  all  the 
segments  imbricated.  Proboscis  rather  broad,  reaching  to  the  base 
of  the  second  pair  of  legs,  dusky  at  the  apex.  E^'^es  large  and  black. 
Cornicles  green,  varying  from  dull  green  to  pale  brownish-green, 
rather  more  than  one-third  the  length  of  the  abdomen,  cylindrical, 
well  flared  at  apex  and  faintly  imbricated.  Cauda  green,  much 
thicker  than  cornicles  and  about  half  their  length ;  finely  spinose, 
with  three  lateral  hairs  on  one  side,  two  on  the  other,  and  one  bent 
subapical  one.  Legs  green,  apices  of  tibite  and  tarsi  dark,  moderately 
long  ;  tibiae  with  a  few  short  stiff  hairs.     Wings  normal. 

Length,  1-8  to  2  mm. 

Apterous   viviparo7is  female. — Pale  yellowish-green,  pale   green. 
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pale  brownish-green  to  a  dull  greenish-pink.  Antennae  a  little  longer 
than  the  body,  green,  except  the  sixth  and  apex  of  fiftli  segments, 
■which  are  darkened  ;  first  segment  much  larger  than  the  second ; 
third  longer  than  fourth,  but  a  little  shorter  than  sixth  ;  fourth 
slightly  longer  than  the  fifth  ;  the  sixth  about  as  long  as  four  and 
five,  its  basal  area  one-fourth  the  length  of  the  flagellum.  Cornicles 
and  Cauda  green  ;  the  former  about  one-third  the  length  of  the 
abdomen,  cylindrical,  rather  thin,  showing  faint  reticulation.  Cauda 
rather  thick  and  bluntly  pointed,  with  three  chaette  one  side,  two 
the  other,  faintly  spinose  and  about  half  the  length  of  the  cornicles 
and  more  than  twice  as  broad.  Legs  green,  except  apices  of  femora 
and  tibiae,  the  latter  with  a  few  short  stiff  hairs. 

Length,  I'O  to  2  mm. 

The  nympha  have  the  antennae  relatively  shorter  than  the  alate 
or  apterous  females,  and  the  wing-pads  green  or  dusky  green  ;  the 
Cauda  being  bluntly  triangular  and  the  cornicles  relatively  shorter 
ihan  in  the  two  mature  forms. 

Food  Plant. — Festuca  ovina  var.  rubra. 

Locality.— ^Y ye,  May  25th,  1916. 

This  Aphid  was  found  swarming  on  this  grass  under  an  old 
yew-tree  in  Wj'e  churchyard  by  Mr.  Langham  and  Mr.  Efflatoum 
of  Cairo.  The  grass  was  killed  by  the  host  of  plant-lice,  which 
in  May  were  becoming  alate.  The  apterae  were  very  sluggish, 
but  the  nymphae,  I  found  on  examining  the  infected  spot,  readily 
fell  off  the  narrow  blades  of  grass.  Mr.  Efflatoum  bred  out  the 
alatse  which  are  here  described. 

The  only  Aphides  recorded  from  fescue-grass  are  Tychea 
trivialis,  Passerini,  Forda  formicaria,  Heyden,  and  Paracletus 
<-imiciformis,  Heyden,  all  of  which  are  root-feeders. 

The  only  other  Aphidinae  from  Gramineae  are  Ajyhis  donacis, 
PaBserini,  Aphis  {Hyalopterus)  ariaidinis,  Fabr.,  from  A  rundo  spp. ; 
Aphis  (Siphocoryne)  avence,  Fabr.,  from  oats,  etc. ;  Aphis  jnaidis, 
Fitch,  from  corn  and  Digitaria,  etc. ;  Aphis  annua,  Oestlund  ; 
Aphis  hold,  Ferrari,  on  Holcus  ;  Jj)/n's  maidis-radicis,  Forbes; 
and  Aphis  pote,  Hardy,  on  Poa  sp.  Of  tropical  species  we  have 
ApJiis  adusta,  Zehntner,  on  Saccliarum  officinaruni ;  and  Aphis 
-soryhi,  Theobald,  and  Apiiis  sorghiella,  Schouteden,  from  Sorghum. 
Aphis  mall,  Linn,  {pomi,  De  Geer),  has  been  recorded  on 
Triticum  sp.  by  Williams  ;  Aphis  papaveris  {=  ramicis)  on  Zea 
by  Passerini ;  Myzus  persiccE,  Sulzer,  on  Zca  by  Gillette  and 
Taylor. 

The  insects  described  here  are  clearly  none  of  these,  and  I 
cannot  connect  them  with  any  Aphid  I  know.  The  Aphis  padi, 
Kait,  so  often  mentioned  on  grasses,  is  not  the  same  as  Aphis 
arena,  the  apple  Aphid  which  migrates  to  Gramineas. 

28.  Rhopolosiphum  aconiti,  Van  der  Goot. 

This  species,  described  by  Van  der  Goot  in  1912  ('  Tijds. 
voor  Entomo.,'  Iv,  pp.  73-75,  figs.  6  and  7,  1912),  was  sent  me 
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by  Mr.  Fryer  in  July,  1916,  from  Yorkshire,  taken  on  aconite. 
This  is  the  only  record  I  know  of  since  Van  der  Goot  described 
the  species  from  Holland  on  Aconituni  napellus.  It  is  a  very 
marked  species  when  alate,  the  head  and  thorax  shiny  blacky 
the  abdomen  clear  rich  deep  green,  with  black  cauda  and  shiny 
black  cornicles.  The  antennae  are  dark  and  a  little  longer  than, 
the  body,  the  third  segment  -with  45-55  sensoria  along  its  whole 
length.  The  cornicles  are  variable  in  form,  some  seem  almost 
cylindrical,  others  showing  Rhopalosiphum  form,  but  never  very 
marked.  I  have  only  seen  alate  females  and  nymphse  from 
England. 

Two  other  Aconite  species  are  known,  namely,  Aphis  napelli, 
Schrank  (1801,  'Fn.  Boica  '),  on  Aconitum  napellus,  from  Europe, 
&nd  lisLYSch's  Mijzus  janckianus  (1887)  on  Aconitum  cammaram, 
Linn.,  from  America. 


FUKTHER     NOTES     ON     BRITISH    PLANT    GALLS. 
By  Harold  J.  Burkill,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S, 

As  stated  in  the  January,  1916,  number  of  the  'Entomologist,' 
the  members  of  the  London  Natural  History  Society  have  been 
collecting  records  of  the  distribution  of  British  plant  galls,  and 
by  this  method  several  fresh  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
lists  of  British  insects  and  mites. 

Specimens  have  from  time  to  time  been  exhibited  at  the 
meetings  during  the  past  year,  and  the  following  notes  have 
been  largely  compiled  from  such  specimens.  Many  of  them 
are  apparently  fresh  records  for  Britain,  and  of  these  the  most 
interesting  are  perhaps  those  from  the  Wye  Valley  region  which 
was  visted  by  six  members  of  the  Society  during  last  summer 
and  autumn  for  short  holidays.  The  total  list  of  galls  noticed 
in  that  district  amounts  to  over  160  species. 

The  following  notes  have  been  made  from  specimens  shown 
at  the  Society's  meetings  during  the  year.  The  county  is  given 
in  each  case  as  some  guide  to  the  distribution  of  the  galls  : 

Clematis  vitalba,  Linn. — Leaves  curled  and  crumpled  by  Erio- 
phyes  vitalba,  Can.     West  Glos. 

Lychnis  dioica,  Linn. — Contarinia  Steini,  Karsch.     Bucks. 

Hypericum  maculat^im,  Crantz. — Perrisia  serotina,  Winn.  W. 
Glos.  and  Men. 

H.  montanum,  Linn. — P.  hyperici,  Bremi.     Mod. 

Malva  moschata,  Linn. — -Leaves  galled  hy  Eriophyes  gymnoproctus, 
Nal.,  recorded  from  Bucks  in  1915  was  found  in  1916  near  Oxted, 
Surrey  (L.  J.  Tremayne). 

Tilia  platyphyllos  Scop. — (i)  Firm  fleshy  swellings  showing  oa 
both  sides  of  the  leaves  with  a  central  woody  cell  containing  the- 
yellow  larva.  When  mature  this  central  cell  falls  out  leaving  a 
ci;ater-like  depression  in  the  fleshy  tissue.      There   may  be   many 
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galls  on  one  leaf.  When  young  they  are  reddish  in  colour  but  turn 
green  later  on.  Oligotrophns  Bemimnrianus,  F.  Low.  W.  Glos., 
June  (L.  B.  Hall),  (ii)  Eriopliyes  tilice  var.  exilis,  Nal.  W.  Glos. 
(L.  B.  Hall). 

T.  vulgaris,  Hayne. — (i)  Margins  of  leaves  rolled  tightly  down- 
wards forming  a  hairy  cavity.  Eriophyes,  sp.  W.  Glos.  (ii)  E. 
tilice,  var.  liosoma,  Nal.,  recorded  previously  from  Derbyshire,  was 
found  in  1916  in  West  Glos. 

T.  cordata,  Mill. — (i)  The  common  nail  gall  of  E.  tilice,  Pagnst., 
was  plentiful  in  both  W.  Glos.  and  Mon.  Nearly  all  the  galls  were 
bright  red  or  crimson  in  colour  when  observed  on  this  species  of 
lime,  while  those  on  the  common  lime,  T.  vulgaris,  Hayne,  in  the 
same  district  were  yellow  or  yellowish-green,  (ii)  E.  tilicB,  var. 
liosoma,  Nal.  W.  Glos.  and  Mon.  (iii)  E.  tilia,  var.  exilis,  Nal. 
W.  Glos.  (iv)  ^.  tiliarius,  Con.  W.  Glos.  and  Mon.  (v)  E. 
tetratrichus,  Nal.  Eolling  the  margins  of  the  leaves  up.  W.  Glos. 
and  Mon.  (vi)  Contarinia  tiliarum,  Kieff.  W.  Glos.  and  Mon. 
(vii)  Perrisia  tiliamvolvens,  Riibs.  Mon.  (viii)  Oligotroplius  Beau- 
murianus,  F.  Low.  Plentiful  in  August  in  the  mature  condition 
in  Mon.,  and  also  found  in  three  places  in  W.  Glos.  (ix)  Leaf 
margins  rolled  tightly  downwards,  and  the  centre  of  the  leaf  in 
places  puckered  into  pits  with  the  concavity  on  the  under  side 
filled  with  short  hairs.  Eriophyes,  sp.  Possibly  the  same  as 
E.  tetratriclms,  Nal.,  above.     W.  Glos.  and  Mon. 

Euonyvius  europcsus,  Linn. — (i)  Leaf  margins  rolled  tightly  by 
Eriophyes  convolvens,  Nal.  This  species  of  mite  which  was  recorded 
in  1915  from  Surrey  was  found  in  1916  in  four  localities  in  Mon., 
and  is  evidently  well-established  there,  (ii)  Aphis  euonymi,  Fabr. 
W.  Glos. 

Acer  cavipestre,  Linn. — (i)  Eriophyes  macrochelus,  Nal.,  var. 
erinea.  Trotter.  W.  Glos.  (ii)  Terminal  leaves  aborted,  rolled  and 
covered  with  short  hairs.  Eriophyes,  sp.  Mon.  (iii)  Leaves  folded 
like  a  fan.  In  the  folds  live  orange-coloured  larvae  of  Perrisia 
acercrispans,  var.  rubella,  Kieff.  Mon.  (iv)  Atrichosevia  aceris, 
Kiefl".     Was  found  to  be  well-established  in  both  W.  Glos.  and  Mon. 

Medicago  hipulina,  Linn.  Leaves  folded  into  a  loose  pod  con- 
taining midge  larvae.     Perrisia,  sp.     W.  Glos. 

Lotus  corniculatus,  Linn. — P.  loticola,  Rixbs.  W.  Glos.,  Mon., 
and  Herefd. 

Vicia  sylvatica,  Linn. — Leaflets  not  swollen,  but  folded  face  to 
face,  and  enclosing  a  white  midge  larva.     Cecidomyia,  sp.     Mon. 

Lathyrus  pratensis,  Linn. — Leaves  slightly  swollen  with  the 
margins  rolled  upwards  to  meet  each  other  forming  a  hollow  pod, 
slightly  yellow  in  colour,  containing  midge  pupae,  pale  yellow 
inclined  to  pink  at  the  hinder  end.     Perrisia,  sp.     W.  Glos. 

Spircea  uhnaria,  Linn. — Slight  concavities  on  the  under  side  of 
the  leaves  each  containing  a  pale  green  larva  of  P.  pustulans,  Riibs. 
Previously  recorded  from  Derbyshire,  now  noted  from  W.  Glos. 
and  Mon. 

Buhus  fruticosus,  Linn. — Diastroplms  rubi,  Hartig.,  recorded 
from  Bucks  (J.  Ross)  and  Berks  (E.  B.  Bishop)  both  localities  being 
at  the  foot  of  chalk  hills.     Two  localities  in  Berks,  one  on  greensand 
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and    the    other    middle    oohte,    and    from    Bucks,    chalk    (L.    J. 
Tremayne). 

Potentilla  erecta,  Linn. — Xestophanes  brevitarsis,  Thorns.,  was 
found  in  North  Derbyshire. 

Bosa  canina,  Linn.— Margins  of  the  leaves  rolled  tightly  down- 
wards forming  a  hairy  cavity,  caused  apparently  by  Erioplujes,  sp. 
Mon. 

Pyrus  tonninalis,  Ehrh.  Mite  galls  of  E.  pyri,  Pagnst.,  pre- 
viously recorded  from  Middlesex,  are  now  recorded  from  Bucks,  Mon., 
and  Herefd. 

P.  aria,  Ehrh. — E.  pyri,  Pagnst.     W.  Glos.  and  Mon. 

Lonicera  periclymenum,  Linn.— The  upper  parts  of  the  leaves 
curled  and  crumpled.     Occupied  by  aphides.     W.  Glos. 

Galium  erectum,  Huds. — (i)  Leaves  rolled  by  Eriophyes  galii, 
Karp.  Mon.  (ii)  Flower  buds  deformed  by  Schizomyia  galioritm, 
Kieff.     W.  Glos. 

G.  vioUugo,  Linn. — (i)  Eriophyes  galii,  Karp.  W.  Glos.,  Mon., 
and  Herefd.  (ii)  Schizomyia  galiormn,  Kieff.  Abundant  in  W. 
Glos.,  and  Mon.,  also  in  Herefd.  (iii)  Perrisia  galii,  H.  Low.  W. 
Glos.,  Mon.,  and  Herefd. 

G.  verwn,  Linn. — Eriophyes  galii,  Karp.     W.  Glos. 

G.  aparine,  Linn. — Perrisia  aparines,  Kieff.  Surrey  (E.  B. 
Bishop). 

Achillea  viillefoliiim,  Linn.- — Galls  of  the  eel-worm,  Tylenchus 
vullefolii,  F.  Low.,  were  found  in  the  Wye  Valley  on  the  Gloucester- 
shire side  of  the  river,  in  close  proximity  to  the  commoner  gall  caused 
by  the  midge,  Rhopalomyia  millefolii,  H.  Low.  I  did  not  notice 
either  species  of  the  gall  elsewhere  in  the  district. 

Senecio  jacobcea,  Linn. — Flower-heads  swollen  by  Tephritis 
viarginata,  Fall.     W.  Glos. 

S.  acjuaticus,  Hill. — Flower-heads  swollen,  the  base  of  each  head 
being  occupied  by  several  very  pale  yellow  midge  larvae.     W.  Glos. 

Centaurea  scabiosa,  Linn. — Eriophyes  centaurece,  Nal.  Surrey 
(E.  B.  Bishop). 

Convolvulus  arvensis,  Linn. — Leaves  rolled  by  E.  convolvuli,  Nal. 
Found  near  Folkestone,  Kent,  by  Miss  Burkill. 

Thymus  cJiamcedrys,  Fries. — Heads  galled  by  E.  Thomasi,  Nal. 
Herefd.  (L.  J.  Tremaj'ne). 

Nepeta  hederacea,  Trev. — Perrisia  glechomcs,  Kieff.  Herts  (L.  J. 
Tremayne)  and  Mon. 

Laviium  album,  Linn.— Terminal  leaves  galled  by  Macrolabis 
corrugans,  F.  Low.     Middlesex. 

Plantago  viaritima,  Linn. — A  large  bed  of  this  plant  on  the  bank 
of  the  Severn,  West  Glos.,  had  many  of  the  stems  and  heads  galled 
by  the  larvae  of  Mecinus  collaris,  Germar.  The  plants  were  often 
under  water  as  the  tide  washed  over  the  spot,  but  the  larvae  in  the 
galls  seemed  to  be  none  the  worse  for  the  periodical  immersions  of 
the  plants. 

Olmus  glabra,  Huds. — Tetraneura  ulmi,  De  Geer.  Hants  (L.  J. 
Tremayne). 

Salix  fragilis,  Linn. — (i)  The  flower-gall  thought  to  l)e  due  to 
Eriophyes  triradiatus,  Nal.,  has  continued  to  spread  rapidly  in  the 
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London  district,  and  nearly  every  tree  between  Putney  and  Kew 
Bridge  on  the  Surrey  bank  of  the  Thames  is  galled.  It  has  also  been 
noticed  at  South  Ealing,  Brentford,  \A'ormwood  Scrubbs,  and  in  St. 
James's  Park.  The  galled  tree  in  Pied  Lion  Square,  Holborn,  was 
pruned  by  the  local  authorities  last  spring  in  an  attercpt  to  exter- 
minate the  gall,  but  there  is  one  specimen  that  has  appeared  on  it 
since  then,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  if  the  mites  spread  rapidly 
again  over  the  tree.  The  gall  is  also  to  be  found  on  some  willows 
of  an  introduced  species  in  Surrey,  (ii)  lihahdopliaga  rosaria,  H. 
Low.  W.  Glos.  and  Middlesex,  (iii)  Cryptocampus  ater,  Jurine. 
W.  Glos.  (iv)  C.  testaceipes,  Zadd.,  was  plentiful  in  one  place  in 
Surrey  last  summer. 

S.  alba,  Linn. — C.  testaceipes,  Zadd.  In  the  same  locality  as  the  last. 

S.  caprea,  Linn. — Bhabdophaga  heterobia,  H.  Low.     W.  Glos. 

S.  cinerea,  Linn. — Cryptocamp2is  saliceti.  Pall.     W.  Glos. 

Popuhis  nigra,  Linn. — Pemphigus  inarsupialis,  Courchet,  as  well 
as  P.  bursariiis,  Linn,  and  P.  spdrothecce,  Pass,  were  plentiful  on  one 
tree  in  the  Wye  Valley,  Herefordshire.  All  three  species  of  galls 
have  also  been  reported  from  Essex  (J.  Eoss). 

Carex  pendula,  Huds. — Perrisia  (?  muricatce,  Meade).  W.  Glos. 
(L.  B.  HaU). 

Dactylis  glomerata,  Linn. — Eriopliyes  tenuis,  Nal.,  W.  Glos. 
(L.  B.  Hall). 
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By  T.  D.  a.  Cockerell. 

The  bees  recorded  below  are  in  the  collection  of  the  United 
States  National  Museum. 

Sphecodes  japonicus,  Cockerell. 

Tokyo,  Japan,  both  sexes,  September  14tli  and  19th,  October  9th 
{Dr.  C.  Sasaki,  144,  172) ;  Kiso-fukushima,  July  23rd  {Sasaki,  173). 
This  species  was  described  from  the  male,  without  any  more  definite 
locality  than  Japan.  The  female  has  the  first  abdominal  segment 
red,  the  sexual  differences  in  the  colour  of  the  abdomen  being  exactly 
as  in  the  European  S.  sjjinulosus.  The  mesothorax  of  the  female  has 
extremely  large  coarse  punctures,  but  on  each  side  of  the  middle 
these  are  well  separated  on  a  shining  ground,  not  nearly  so  dense  as 
in  S.  fuscipennis.  The  head  of  the  female  is  very  broad.  This  is 
easily  known  from  the  other  two  species  of  Sphecodes  recorded  from 
Japan  by  the  strongly  reddish-fuliginous  t%'ings.  There  seems  to  be 
nothing  in  the  description  of  S.  orizo;fZ?<.s,  Yachal  (male)  which  would 
':;ontradict  the  suggestion  that  it  is  the  male  of  S.  simillimus.  Smith. 

Megachile  {Oligotropus)  sasakiella,  n.  sp. 

$.  Length  10-5  m.m.,  narrow,  parallel-sided  ;  black,  including 
legs  and  antennae  ;  head  and  thorax  strongly  and  densely  punctured  ; 
sides  of  face,  cheeks,  sides  of  thorax,  and  metathorax  with  dull  white 
hair ;  thorax  above  almost  bare,  no  band  in  suture  between  meso- 
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thorax  and  scutellum  ;  mandibles  very  broad  and  short,  quadridentate, 
not  counting  inner  corner ;  facial  quadrangle  longer  than  broad, 
orbits  converging  below  ;  clypeus  very  strongly  and  densely  punctured, 
not  keeled,  the  lovyer  margin  with  low  widely  separated  median 
tubercles ;  basal  half  of  metathoracic  area  finely  rugose,  apical  part 
smooth  (though  not  polished)  and  somewhat  shining,  in  complete 
contrast ;  tegulse  black  with  obscurely  reddish  margins  ;  wings  dusky ; 
stigma  piceous  ;  tarsi  with  conspicuous  yellownsli-w'hite  hair  on  outer 
side,  fulvous  or  inner ;  abdomen  with  very  little  hair,  but  the  hind 
margins  of  segments  have  extremely  narrow  but  distinct  creamy- 
white  hair-bands  ;  segments  2  to  4  with  deep  transverse  impressions; 
sixth  segment  rapidly  descending,  concave  in  profile ;  ventral  scopa 
entirely  creamy-white. 

Hab. — Tokyo,  Japan,  August  30th,  1906  {Sasaki,  151).  This  is 
quite  unlike  the  previously  known  Asiatic  species,  being  a  member  of 
the  North  American  sulogenus  Oligotropus.  Compared  with  the 
type  of  Oligotropus  {M.  campanulce,  Jlob.)  it  differs  by  the  narrower 
face,  more  robust  manibles,  more  coarsely  punctured  thorax,  more 
closely  and  finely  punctured  abdomen,  and  much  broader  hind  basi- 
tarsi.  The  broader  type  of  hind  basitarsus  is  found  in  the  Californian 
M.  angelarmn  Ckll. 

Andre)ia  alopex,  n.  sp. 

$  .  Length  about  12  mm. ;  black,  the  abdomen  very  faintly 
greenish  ;  head  and  thorax  with  abundant  long  fulvous  hair,  bright 
fox-red  on  occiput  and  thoracic  dorsum,  some  dark  hair  on  vertex  ; 
head  very  broad,  facial  quadrangle  broader  than  long  ;  facial  fovete 
very  broad,  reddish-brown  ;  mandibles  entirely  black  ;  malar  space 
almost  obsolete  ;  process  of  labrum  very  broad  and  rounded  ;  clypeus 
shining,  strongly  punctured,  without  a  distinct  impunctate  band  ; 
antennas  black,  third  joint  about  as  long  as  next  two  together ; 
mesothorax  entirely  dull,  with  shallow  hardly  noticeable  punctures  on 
a  microscopically  cancellate  surface ;  disc  of  scutellum  polished  and 
shining,  with  irregular  distinct  punctures ;  area  of  metathorax  dull 
and  granular,  more  or  less  rugose  basally,  not  well  defined  ;  teguliB 
fulvo-ferruginous  ;  wings  somewhat  dusky,  with  a  yellowish  tint, 
stigma  (which  is  well  developed)  and  nervures  ferruginous ;  b.n. 
meeting  t.m.  ;  second  s.m.  broad,  receiving  first  r.n.  a  little  beyond 
middle  ;  legs  more  or  less  reddish,  but  dark,  with  pale  hair  ;  hind 
tibial  scopa  pale-golden,  brown  near  base  above ,  abdomen  shining, 
with  minute  feeble  punctures  ;  second  segment  depressed  about  two- 
fifths  ;  first  two  segments  with  long  pale  hair  ;  segments  2  to  4  with 
conspicuous  entire  creamy-white  hair-bands  ;  caudal  fimbria  reddish- 
brown  or  chocolate. 

Hab. — Japan  (no  exact  locality),  two  from  Dr.  Sasaki  (148). 
Superficially,  this  looks  almost  exactly  like  A.  extricata,  Smith 
(fasciata  auctt.),  but  it  is  distinctly  less  robust,  and  has  nothing  of 
the  fine  regular  abdominal  punctures  of  extricata.  It  is  not  very 
close  to  any  described  Japanese  species  ;  by  the  faintly  metallic 
abdomen  it  may  be  compared  with  A.  consimilis,  Alfk.,  by  the  bright 
red  thoracic  hair  with  A.  hiscutata,  Perez. 
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BEITISH  NEUEOPTERA   IN   1916. 
By  W.  J.  Lucas,  B.A.,  F.E.S. 

During  the  course  of  1916  a  considerable  number  of  notes  on 
the  British  neuroptera  came  to  hand  from  various  sources. 
Perhaps  they  contain  little  of  special  importance,  as  most  of  them 
have  reference  only  to  date  and  place  of  occurrence;  but  since 
the  times  and  distribution  of  these  insects  in  Britain  are  two  of 
the  points  on  which  information  is  desired,  the  records  obtained 
are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  extremely  useful.  Any  entomologist 
"who  assists  with  such  records  in  this  and  other  less  known  orders 
of  insects  is  really  doing  necessary  work  in  connection  with  the 
science  to  which  he  is  devoted. 

Alder-flies. — Personally  I  first  captured  examples  of  Sialis  in 
the  New  Forest  on  April  30th,  which  can  scarcely  be  looked  upon  as 
an  early  date  for  so  warm  a  month  ;  but  I  perhaps  missed  seeing 
them  previously.  S.  lutaria,  Linn.,  is  usually  the  earlier  of  the 
two  British  species  of  Sialis  ;  but  Mr.  R.  South  met  with  it  as 
well  as  the  darker  and  much  less  common  S.  fidiginosa,  Pict., 
from  the  1st  to  the  14th  of  June  in  the  New  Forest. 

Snake-flies. — On  April  27th,  Mr.  G.  T,  Lyle  bred  a  nice 
female  Raphidia  notata,  Fabr.  This  he  gave  to  me,  and 
thoughtfully  accompanied  it  by  the  cast  larval  and  pupal  skins. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  life-history  of  Raphidia  is  gradually  being 
completed,  and  neuropterists  have  to  thank  Mr.  Lyle  for  helping 
considerably  towards  elucidating  it.  From  June  lst-14th,  Mr. 
South  took  several  of  the  same  species  in  the  New  Forest. 
These  were  chiefly  beaten  from  fir-branches.  From  the  beginning 
of  June  and  onwards  to  the  14th  he  also  took  several  examples  of 
the  much  smaller  R.  maculicollis,  Steph.,  in  the  Forest,  in  this 
<jase  beating  them  usually  from  hawthorn  blossoms.  One  was 
sent  to  him  by  Mr.  G.  Gulliver  about  July  24th — a  late  date 
for  the  species,  I  should  say,  in  the  south  of  England. 

Brown  Laoe-wings. — In  the  New  Forest  several  specimens 
of  Osmylus  chrifsops,  Linn.,  were  taken  from  June  lst-14th  at 
Hurst  Hill  and  near  the  Victoria  Tile-yard  (South) ;  two  nice 
examples  were  also  secured  on  June  12th  at  Avonwater  between 
Holmsley  and  Sway  (L.  Balcomb).  One  specimen  of  Sisyra 
fascata,  Fabr.,  was  taken  in  the  New  Forest  between  the  1st  and 
14th  of  June  (South).  Of  the  genus  Hemerobius,  Linn.,  a 
number  of  species  have  been  noted  :  H.  micans,  Oliv.,  one, 
June  8th-14th,  New  Forest  (South)  ;  one,  August  20th,  Hurst 
Hill  (W.  J.  L.)  ;  H.  nitidulus,  Fabr.,  one,  June  l8t-]4th.  New 
Forest  (South),  and  one  sent  to  him  by  G.  Gulliver  about 
July  8th;  H.  humidi,  Linn.,  two,  June  8th-14th,  New  Forest 
(South)  ;  H.  subiiebidosus,  Steph.,  one,  June  8th-14th,  New 
Forest  (South) ;  H.  stigma,  taken  on  the  wing  atEsher  Common, 
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Surrey,  on  January  15th  (W.  J.  L.),  two,  June  lst-14tb,  Newr 
Forest  (South),  one,  July  22nd,  on  the  occasion  of  the  South 
London  Ent.  and  Nat.  Hist.  Society's  excursion  to  Box  Hill, 
probably  beaten  from  yew  (W.  J.  Ashdown) ;  H.  concinnus. 
Stef)!!.,  five,  June  24th,  on  the  South  London  Ent.  and  Nat. 
Hist.  Society's  excursion  to  Netley  Heath  and  district  (Ashdown)  ; 
H.  quadrifasciatus,  Renter,  one,  about  June  12tli,  in  the  New 
Forest,  beaten  from  fir-trees  between  Ehinefield  and  Apsley 
Passages  of  Oberwater  (South),  one,  June  24th,  on  the  South 
London  Society's  excursion  to  Netley  Heath,  etc.  (Ashdown)  ; 
Micromus  paganns,  Linn.,  one,  June  24th,  on  South  London 
Societj^'s  excursion  to  Netley  Heath,  etc.  (Ashdown),  one, 
July  3rd,  at  Chalfont  Eoad,  Bucks  (South). 

Grekn  Lace-wings. —  Of  these  delicate  insects  a  considerable 
number  of  species  have  come  to  hand:  Cliri/sopa  flava,  Scop., 
seven  or  eight,  June  lst-14th.  New  Forest  (South),  one,  July  30th, 
Eastbourne,  Sussex  (South),  one,  July,  Whalley  Eange,  Man, 
Chester  (sent  by  T.  A.  Coward)  ;  C.  alba,  Linn.,  eight  or  nine- 
June  lst-14th.  New  Forest  (South),  two,  on  South  London 
Society's  excursion  to  Netley  Heath,  etc.,  on  June  24th  (W.  J.  L.); 
C.  flavifrons,  Brauer,  one,  on  the  excursion  just  mentioned 
(W.  J  L.)  :  C.  j)rasina,  Ramb.  (r=  aspersa,  Wesm.),  three, 
June  lst-14th.  New  Forest  (South)  :  C.  ventrcdis,  Curt.,  one 
June  12th,  New  Forest  (South),  one,  June  17th,  near  Oxshott, 
Surrey  (W.  J.  L.)  ;  C.  perla,  Linn.,  fo.ir,  June  lst-14th.  New 
Forest  (South).  Belonging  to  this  group,  though  the  colour  is 
ruddy-brown  instead  of  green,  are  two. British  insects  belonging 
to  the  genus  Nothochrysa,  McLach.  Mr.  South  took  both 
species  during  the  summer— A^.  capitata,  Fabr.,  two,  June  1st- 
14th,  Oberwater,  in  the  New  Forest,  beaten  from  oak  near  the 
place  where  H.  quadnfasciatus  (above)  was  captured  ;  A',  ftdvi- 
ceps,  Steph.,  one,  August  12th,  Stanhope,  Co.  Durham.  Both 
are  scarce,  the  latter  being  decidedly  rare.  There  is  a  close 
resemblance  between  them,  but  A'',  falviceps  is  perceptibly  the 
larger  species. 

Scorpion-flies. — Eleven  records  of  these  curious  insects  have 
come  to  hand,  but  all  refer  to  the  two  common  species  :  Panorpa 
germanica,  Linn.,  two  males,  June  3rd,  near  Horsley,  Surrey 
(W.  J.  L.)  ;  three  females,  June  8th-14th,  New  Forest  (South)  ; 
one  female,  June  24th,  on  South  London  Society's  excursion  to 
Netley  Heath  (W.  J.  L  )  ;  one  female,  July  Ist,  Wisley  district, 
Surrey  (W.  J.  L.) ;  a  male  and  a  female,  August  8th,  near  Rhine- 
field,  New  Forest  (W.  J.  L.).  Panoipa  communis,  Linn.,  one 
male,  June  8th-14th,  New  Forest  (South) ;  one  female,  June  24th, 
on  South  London  excursion  just  mentioned  (W.  J.  L.) ;  one  male, 
July  29th,  near  Rhinetield,  New  Forest  (W.  J.  L.)  ;  two  females, 
August  8th,  near  Rhinefield  (W.  J.  L);  one,  on  the  Gloucester- 
shire side  of  the   Wye  Valley,  opposite  Tintern,  August  19th 
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(H.  J.  Burkill)  ;  one  male,  August  20fch,  at  Hurst  Hill,  New 
Forest,  resting  on  bracken  (W.  J.  L.)-  Scorpion-flies,  at  any 
rate  in  the  New  Forest,  seem  to  like  to  rest  on  the  bracken- 
leaves.  Most,  or  all,  of  those  I  have  met  with  this  summer  in 
the  Forest  were  on  bracken,  and  I  had  noticed  the"  same  habit 
previously.  It  is  not  clear  why  this  plant  should  have  an 
attraction  for  them. 

Kingston-on-Thames, 
March,  1917. 
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ORIENTALES. 

By  James  R.  McClymont. 

I  PASSED  the  summer  of  1916 — mid- June  to  early  September — 
at  Vernet-les-Bains,  which  is  situated  in  the  broad  valley  of  the 
Cady  at  an  elevation  of  about  2100  ft.  It  is  in  the  department 
of  Pyrenees-Orientales  and  about  thirty  miles  from  the  sea. 
When  I  went  there  I  had  no  intention  of  collecting  butterflies 
but  their  great  abundance  invited  to  the  pursuit,  and  I  obtained 
a  net  with  an  opening  seven  and  a  half  inches  wide — a  mere'^toy 
in  fact.  The  aim  I  set  before  myself  was  extensive  rather  than 
intensive.  I  mean  that  I  tried  to  ascertain  how  many  species 
and  varieties  I  could  capture,  and  I  devoted  seven  weeks  to  the 
pursuit.  The  result  was  that  I  caught  fifty-three  species'and 
seven  varieties.  I  have  taken  considerable  pains  to  identify 
these. 

As  all  my  specimens  were  obtained  within  a  radius  of  two 
miles  from  the  Thermal  Establishment  no  truly  alpine  species 
appear  in  the  list. 

I  soon  noticed  that  although  butterflies  might  be  caught 
anywhere  in  the  vicinity  there  Avere  certain  spots  which  they 
particularly  affected.  I  address  tbis  portion  of  my  paper  to 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  charming  locality  of  which  I 
write.  Amongst  the  favourite  spots  was  the  path  which  leads 
past  the  tennis  ground  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cady.  There 
Parnassius  apollo*  glided  unexpectedly  into  my  tiny  net,  and 
there  I  captured  P.  napi  var.  napcece.  A  very  rough  path  which 
followed  for  a  short  distance  a  disused  mine  tramway,  and 
eventually  lost  itself  on  the  hills  in  the  direction  of  Sahorre, 
yielded  Limenitis  Camilla.  On  the  path  to  the  Plateau  de 
Badaball  Satynis  alcyone,  var.  veriietensis,  Obthr.  abounded. 

I  began  to  collect  on  July  6th  and  took  my  last  specimens  on 
the  25th  of  August.     I  divide  the  species  and  varieties  caught 

*  The  magnificent  form  apollo  pyrenaicus,  Obthr.,  is  beautifully  figured  from 
this  locality  in  '  L6pid  Compar6e,'  Fasc.  viii,  pits,  cc,  cci.  A  whole  volume  is 
devoted  to  this  species,  and  constitutes  the  moat  completely  illustrated  monograph 
yet  issued  (H.  R.-B.). 
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into  two  sections,  the  first  of  which  contains  those  caught  in 
July  or  in  July  and  August,  the  second  those  caught  in  August 
only. 

Those  caught  in  July  or  in  July  and  August  were  Parnassius 
apollo  ?  ;  Aporia  cratiegi  ^  and  $  ;  Pier  is  hrassica,  P.  rapa, 
P.napi;  Eucldoe  cardamines,  E.  euphenoides  3  ;  Leptidia  sinapis 
?  ,  L.duponclieli  {seeinfra)  ;  Colias  edusa  3  and  ?  ;  Goneptej-yx 
rhamni  3  and  ?,  Limenitis  Camilla;  Melita^a  didyma  ?,  M. 
deione,  M.  athalia,  M.  parthenie  3  and?:  Argynnis  aglaia  3, 
Dryas  paphia  S  ;  Polygonia  C.-album ;  Eugonia  polychloros, 
Pyrameis  atalanta,  Vanessa  io, Melanargia  lachesis,  Satyrus  alcyone 
3  and  ?  ;  S.  circe.  3 ',  Hipparchia  semele  $  ;  Pararge  mcera, 
var.  adrasta  ?  ;  P.  megcera  3  ;  P-  egeria,  Epinephele  janira  ?  ; 
E.  tithonus  3  ;  E.  pasipliae  3  ;  Aphantopus  hyperanthns  2  ;  Cceno- 
nympha  arcanius,  Erebia  evias  (this  is  a  very  late  date),  Thecla 
cBsculi,  Lcesopis  roboris  3  ;  Chrysophanus  dorilis  ?  ;  C.  phlceas, 
Aricia  medon,  Polyommatiis  icarus  3  and  ?  ;  Agriades  escheri, 
Celastrina  argiolus  3  ;  and  Adopcea  tinea. 

The  following  species,  varieties,  and  sex  not  caught  in  July 
were  met  with  in  August:  Iphiclides  podalirius,  var.  {'?  }3rotesilaus)\ 
3  and  ?  ;  Pieris  napi  var.  napa^e  ;  Leptidia  sinapis  var.  erysimi, 
L.  sinapis,  var.  diniensis,  Melitaa  didyma  3  ,  Melanargia  galatea* 
Hipparchia  briseis  ?  ;  Satyrus  statilinns,  var.  allionia  2  ;  Coeno- 
nympha pamphilus  3  ;  C.  pamphilus,  var.  lyllus  :  Agriades  bellargus 
3  ;  A-  corydon  3  ;  Carcharodus  (dcece  ;  Thanaos  tages  ?  ;  Hesperia 
sao,  Augiades  sylraniis  3  ;  and  Erynnis  comma  ?  . 

In  addition  to  these  I  saw  at  least  two  other  butterflies 
which  I  failed  to  identify.  One  of  them  was,  or  resembled 
Euvanessa  antiopa.  It  took  to  flight  and  soared  out  of  reach  and 
quite  left  the  locality.  This  happened  in  the  valley  of  the 
Sahorre.  The  other  resembled  the  variety  oi  podalirius  which  I 
caught,  but  was  of  a  much  darker  yellow  tint. 

Iphiclides  podalirius,  var.  {? j^^'otesilaus  3  and  ?  ),t  August 
2nd,  1916,  and  August  4th,  1916.  Both  examples  differ  from 
podalirius  and  from  feisthamelii  in  having  only  a  narrow  black 
streak  instead  of  a  broad  black  band  along  the  inner  margin  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  hind  wing.  The  abdomen,  instead  of 
being  black  as  in  podcdirius,  is  black  above  and  white  below,  and 
the  division  between  the  two  colours  is  very  sharp  and  well 
defined.  The  hind  margin  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  hind  wing 
is  strongly  ochreous  in  one  example  {3)  and  slightly  so  in  the 
other  (  ?  ).  In  this  respect  and  in  the  ground  colour,  which  is 
very  pale  straw,  the  examples  xeBQmhle  feisthamelii .  But,  other- 
wise, they  are  dissimilar  from  that  variety  as  described  and 
depicted  in  Lang's  'Butterflies  of  Europe.' 

"  As  M.  galatea  is  not  known  to  occur  in  the  same  locality  as  M.  lachesis  in  thi» 
region,  a  further  note  is  desirable  (H.  E.-B.). 
'    t  Cp.  following  note  (H,  E.-B.). 
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'Leptidia  diqjoncheli,'  Stgr.,  I  am  informed  that  this  example, 
caught  July  6th,  1916,  is  Leptidia  sinapis,  ab.  sartha,  Riihl.  I 
can  perceive  no  dilfereiice  from  duponcheli .^^ 

Dryas  paplua,  L.,  3  ,  July  6th,  1916.  The  two  rows  of  black 
spots  near  the  hind  margin  on  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  hind 
wings  are  repeated  as  dull  olive-green  spots  on  dull  greenish- 
purple  on  the  under  surface. 

Chrysophanus  dorilis,  Hf.,  ?  ,  July  15th,  1916.  This  was  the 
only  example  seen.  The  under  surface  is  very  bright,  that  of 
the  fore  wing  is  orange,  particularly  bright  in  the  centre,  that. of 
the  hind  wing  yellow,  and  it  has  the  normal  spots  (the  usual 
summer  form  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  H.  R.-B,), 

Menton,  Alpes-Maritimes,  II 

France. 

Iphiclides  (Papilio)  podalirius,  var.  feisthamblii. 

Var.  feisthamclii,  I)up.,  gen.  vern.  miegii,  Th.  Mieg.  —  In 
connection  with  Mr.  McClymont's  observations  the  following 
notes  from  my  MS.  Catalogue  may  be  of  interest. 

Apparently  this  form  does  not  extend  into  France  much 
beyond  the  foothills  of  the  Pyrenees,  "and  there  only  in  the 
eastern  region,  the  two  forms  meeting  at  Gedre  (Htes. -Pyrenees). 
Bromilow  mentions  ab.  miegii  with  the  type  in  the  Alpes- 
Maritimes,  but  probably  he  confused  this  form  with  ab.  zandeus, 
Zeller.  At  any  rate  M.  Oberthiir,  who  has  carefully  considered 
the  distribution  of  feisthamelii,  offers  no  evidence  in  support  of 
an  extended  range  eastward  in  this  direction.  Departmental 
records  as  follows  : — 

Ariege. — An  intermediate  form  at  Lavelant  (Garadja). 
Aude. — The  gen.  vevn.  miegii  is  the  form  taken  by  the  late 

Mr.  A.  S.  Tetley  at  Axat  in  June,  1909. 
Haute- Garonne. — Miegii    and   feisthamelii ;    Arguenos,    St. 

Beat,  Aspet  (Garadja). 
Halites  -  Pyrenees. —  One  example,  confirmed    as    such    by 
M.  Oberthiir,  taken  with  the  type  at  Gedre,  Gave  du 
Pau ;    representing    the    western     limit ;    miegii    also 
occurring   "  at    the  lower   end  of  the  high  valleys  of 
the  department,  as  at  Gedre  "  (Piondou). 
F/e/'cntZ^— Typical  podalirius  only  (Oberthiir). 
Pyrenees-Orientales. — M.  Piondou  says  that  feisthamelii  re- 
places the  type  in  the  spring  at  Le  Vernet,  meaning,  I 
suppose,  the  form  miegii.  M.  Oberthiir  says  that  here  the 

*  Both  Lang's  figures  and  descriptions  are  most  misleading,  and  the  latter 
especially  vague  and  incomplete.  L.  duponcheli  was  not  recorded  from  the 
Pyrenees  until  quite  recently,  when  Mr.  Bethune-Baker,  collecting  in  1913,  reported  a 
single  example  of  the  gen.  ccst.  (cstivalis,  Bellier,  taken  between  Vernet  and  the 
Col.  du  Cheval  Mort.  I  failed  to  identify  it  in  1905  when  there.  Dr.  Verity  figures 
(Rhopal.  Palsearct.,  pi.  xxxix,  fig.  52)  a  form  of  sinapi$,  pseudoduponchcli,  Verity, 
Le  Vernet,  and  I  expect  this  is  the  form  now  returned  as  ab.  sartha  (H.  R..'B.). 
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summer  and  spring  forms  overlap,  occurring  also  in  the 
plain  of  Rousillou,  at  Amelie-les-Bains,  and  at  Corsavy 
from  March  onwards  to  September.    Mr.  Tetley  reported 
iniegii  at  Le  Vernet  in  June,  1907  ;  Sprongerts,/(sisf/ia- 
melii  at  Sorede,  and  Dr.  T.  A.  Chapman  miegii  at  the 
beginning  of  April  at  Amelie-les-Bains. 
Both   M.  Oberthiir  and  Dr.  Verity  consider  this  to  be  a  dis- 
tinct species.     The  former  states  that  he  has  never  found  the 
two  flying  together,  either  in  the  Pyrenees-Orientales  or  in  Spain 
(Andalusia),   and    Mr.    Powell   confirms    this   observation    for 
Algeria,  where  typical  podalirius  does  not  occur   at   all.      Mr. 
Powell  has  bred  the  Algerian  gen.  cest.  lotteri  at  Lambese,  and 
figures  larva  and  pupa  i)i  situ  on  the  food-plant  (Lepid.  Com- 
par6e,  fasc.  vii,  pi.  20),  adding  that  all  green  pupee  produced 
lotteri. 

An  exhaustive  account  of  the  Algerian  I.  feisthamelii  is  pub- 
lished in  fasc.  x  (loc.  cit.,  pp.  21-33),  and  forms  figured, 
pi.  cclxxvii,  var.  undedmlineatus  ;  pi.  cclxxvii  his,  fig.  2258  his, 
var.  primularis,  Obthr.,  and  geri.  ast.  lotteri,  female,  fig.  2258  ter. 

H.  Rowland -Bkown. 


NOTES    AND    OBSERVATIONS. 

Some  Stephanid^. — Mr.  Moiiey  {antea,  p.  35)  mentions  Cameron's 
Stepkanus  rufo-ornaius,  and,  while  correctly  placing  it  in  the  sub- 
genus Parastephanellus,  transforms  the  specific  name  into  the 
remarkable  compound  "  rufidornatus."  On  my  protesting  against 
this,  I  was  informed,  first,  that  he  objects  to  the  juxtaposition  of 
two  vowels,  and  always  alters  such  names  wherever  met  with.  I 
question  whether  anyone  has  a  right  to  act  in  this  arbitrary  manner. 
Secondly,  that  one  such  altered  name  had  been  quoted  without 
comment.  This  appears  to  me  merely  to  emphasise  the  need  of 
watchfulness.  Thirdly,  as  to  the  word  :  it  is  said  to  be  formed  on 
the  analogy  of  "Uvidns"  ox  some  similar  Latin  word  containing  a 
"  d"  in  the  last  syllable.  Will  someone  who  has  a  better  knowledge 
of  Latin  than  I  can  boast  of  kindly  state  whether  the  above  com- 
pound is  permissible '?  In  any  case,  I  consider  the  original  to  be 
preferable. — Ernest  A.  Elliott;  16,  Belsize  Grove,  N.W.,  Feb- 
ruary 27th,  1917. 

Insect  Disappearances  and  Reappearances. — Looking  back 
over  a  long  life  in  which  entomology  has  been  my  chief  hobby,  I  am 
unable  to  note  "  that  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  in  a  great  many 
moths  to  appear  in  periodical  cycles  and  then  disappear  again  " 
('  Entomologist,'  December,  1916,  p.  284).  This,  of  course,  is  an 
individual  experience  ;  and  the  "  tendency  "  may  be  proved  to  exist 
by  overwhelming  testimony  from  other  observers,  who  will,  it  is 
hoped,  give  the  results  of  their  observations. 

Tlie  subject  is  a  very  interesting  one,  so  interesting  that  it  tempts 
me  to  add  a  little  on  insect  disappearances  and  reappearances. 

Th©  suddsn  disappearance  of  Chrijsophanuts  dispar  from  1815  to 
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1847  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained,  and  no  cycle,  I  am  told, 
has  yet  restored  Ai^oria  cratagi  to  its  haunts  of  sixty  years  ago, 
excepting  Kent,  where  it  may  have  been  reintroduced  from  the  Con- 
tinent. Nor  would  the  reappearance  of  C.  dispar  at  all  astonish  me, 
since  attempts  have  been  made  for  some  time  to  establish  Dutch 
specimens  said  to  present  no  difference  to  the  aborigines. 

Turning  to  moths,  Trigonoplwra  flammea  {einpyrca)  has  apparently 
disappeared  from  its  Sussex  haunts  for  years.  Other  examples  of 
total  and  inexplicable  disappearances  could  be  given,  but  I  refrain 
from  treading  further  on  what  may  be  delicate  ground.  I  will  only 
say,  as  having  some  bearing  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  that  all  my 
attempts  at  transplanting  lepidopterous  insects  have  been  total 
failures,  although  every  care  was  taken  to  select  what  appeared  to  be 
identical  habitats. 

So  much  for  what  seems  inexplicable.  But  there  are  insect 
disappearances  which  are  as  permanent  as  the  examples  given,  and 
which  admit  of  explanation.  In  my  experience  I  have  known  a  colony 
of  Plebeius  agon  exterminated  in  a  small,  isolated  area  in  a  few  hours 
by  over-collecting.  Some  years  ago  Pieris  napi  was  abundant  near 
Chester,  the  females  especially  being  heavily  charged  with  black. 
Next  year  there  were  none,  farming  operations  having  destroyed  the 
food-plants.  Ccsnonympha  tiphon  (davus)  vanished  from  a  spot 
which  was  entirely  changed  by  a  growth  of  trees.  Another  limited 
locahty  for  this  butterfly  was  reclaimed  and  cultivated,  and,  of  course, 
tiphoyi  disappeared. 

We  now  reach  the  fact  that  "  all  species  are  commoner  one  year 
than  another."  In  considering  this  part  of  the  subject  the  year  1916 
stands  out  as  a  dismal  illustration,  and,  as  far  as  my  observation  in 
this  district  was  concerned,  I  agree  with  Colonel  Eattray  that  it  was 
a  disastrous  year  for  the  collector.  Pieris  brassicce  and  P.  rapa 
appeared  in  their  usual  numbers  (a  few  years  ago  P.  brassica  almost 
disappeared),  but  these  species  struck  me  as  being  the  only  ones 
whose  numbers  were  normal.  In  September,  1915,  Pyrameis 
atalanta  could  be  seen  commonly  enough  in  the  park  feeding  on  the 
big  daisy-like  flowers  of  Senecio  clivorum,  or  on  the  long  blue  flower- 
spikes  of  Biiddleia  albiflora.  So  engrossed  were  they  that  I 
frequently  picked  them  off  with  finger  and  thumb  when  they  closed 
their  wings,  and  then  letting  them  fly  again.  In  1916  I  did  not  see 
one  or  even  a  larv^a.  A  few  Vanessa  io  (absent  in  1915,  and  rare  for 
some  years  back)  took  their  place ;  colonies  of  io  caterpillars  were 
seen  last  June  on  nettles  outside  the  town  two  miles  away. 

A  very  unusual  feature  in  the  past  season  was  the  almost  total 
disappearance  of  A.  urticce.  Probably  the  inclement  spring — con- 
tinued well  into  June — had  much  to  do  with  diminished  numbers, 
but  the  wandering  habits  of,  the  butterflies  just  mentioned  will 
account  for  districts  being  sometimes  missed  in  the  distribution  of 
species. 

I  observed  a  similar  falling  ofl'  in  the  number  of  moths  in   1916 
Ivy  was  not  attacked  by  larvaB  of  Boarmia  rhomboidaria,  Jerusalem 
artichoke,  and  other  plants  by  Arctia  lubricepeda,  or  loganberry  by 
Odontopera  bidentata,  and  the  numbers  of  perfect  insects  of  these 
species  was  correspondingly  small.     (It  is  remarkable  how  different 
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is  the  caterpillar  of  hideniata  ■when  taken  from  Scotch  firs — humped 
and  marbled  with  greens  and  reds — but  the  moths  as  closely  like 
each  other  as  in  the  case  of  Acronycta  tridens  and  xi.  2^si.)  - 

" .  Dragonflies,  on  the  whole,  were  also  few.  ^^schna  grand  is,  one 
of  our  commonest,  was  conspicuously  scarce,  but  ^'E.  cijanca  was 
frequently  seen  close  to  Chester,  a  specimen  being  captured  in  a 
chemist's  shop. 

But  it  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good.  The  disastrous 
1916  even  affected  insect  garden  pests.  Abraxas  grossulariata 
(always  severely  typical),  Halia  vaiiaria  (loavaria),  and  the  well- 
known  sawHy  refrained  from  violent  attacks  on  gooseberry  bushes, 
•while  the  extraordinary  show  of  roses  was  probably  due  to  the 
almost  entire  absence  of  the  common  green  Aphis.  (A  strawberry 
bed  in  my  garden  was  nearly  ruined  in  1915  by  the  latter  pest.) 
Referring  again  to  roses,  it  was  interesting  to  watch  one  or  two  leaf- 
cutting  bees  (?  Megachile  circiimcincta)  cutting  semi-circular  pieces 
out  of  the  leaves,  rolling  them  up  under  their  legs  so  as  to  present 
the  smallest  possible  obstruction  to  the  air  in  flight  and  then  dis- 
appear in  a  hole  in  a  brick  wall  so  inconspicuous  that  the  flight 
of  the  insect  had  to  be  followed  with  the  eye  before  the  hole  could 
be  discovered. 

Wild  bees  evidently  suffered  from  the  cold  spring.  In  1915 
they  were  abundant — Bombus  lapidarius,  B.  terrestris,  var  lucorum, 
and  B.  muscorum  =  agrorum.  A  similar  fate  befell  saw  flies  and  hover- 
flies. — J.  Arkle  ;   25,  King  Street,  Chester. 

The  Barrett  Collection. — Lepidopterists  will  be  interested  to 
hear  that  the  collections  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  Piatt  Barrett  were 
bequeathed  to  the  Horniman  Museum.  They  include  many  beautiful 
aberrations  of  butterflies  and  moths,  among  them  the  extraordinary 
laclicsis-\\ke  example  of  Melanargia  galatea  taken  by  Mr.  Barrett  in 
North  Kent,  and  similar  to  that  figured  and  described  by  the  late 
S.  Stevens  in  the  '  Entomologist '  (vol.  ix,  p.  193).  It  is  figured 
(PL  xii)  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  South  London  Natural  History, 
Society  for  1915-16.  The  collection  also  contains  rich  series  of 
Sicilian  butterflies  taken  during  his  residence  at  Messina. — H.  R.-B. 
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■  The  South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History 
Society. — Jamianj  lltli,  1917. — Mr.  Hy.  J.  Turner,  F.E.S.,  President, 
in  the  chair. — The  death  of  Mr.  J.  Piatt  Barrett  was  announced. — 
Mr.  Brooks  reported  Ilibcrnia  defoliaria  taken  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams, 
quite  freshly  emerged,  in  January. — Mr.  Moore,  the  deep  green 
Sphingid,  Euchloron  vicgcera,  from  South  Africa. — Eev.  F.  M.  B. 
Barr,  his  captures  of  the  past  season  in  Staffordshire  and  in  the  Wye 
Valley,  with  Agriades  coridon  aberrations  from  Pioyston,  and  including 
Lcptosia  sinapis,  Brcnthis  sclcnc,  Eulypc  hastata,  Vcnusia  cambrica, 
etc. — Mr.  Hugh  Main,  a  cage  made  by  him  to  facilitate  the  breeding 
of  Gcotrupid  beetles  and  to  allow  full  observation  of  the  digging 
of  the  galleries,  massing  the  pabulum,  laying  the  ova,  feeding  and 
growth  of  the  larva,  etc.,  and  read  a  paper,  his  observations  being 
frequently  at  variance  with  those  previously  recorded. 
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Arthur  Ernest  Gibbs,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  F.E.S. 

1859-1917. 

Among  the  many  entomologists  whose  loss  vre  have  had  to  deplore 
during  the  past  two  or  three  years  there  is  none  who  will  be  more 
surely  missed  than  Arthur  Ernest  Gibbs.     Small  in  stature  but  of 
abundant  energy,  to  whatever  he  put  his  hand,  whether  in  business 
or  in  the  exercise  of  his  many  scientific  hobbies,  he  displayed  the 
same  zealous  ardour,  convinced  that  if  a  thing  is  worth  doing,  it  is 
worth  doing  well.     His  entomological  enthusiasms  soon  carried  him 
beyond  local  interests,  but  he  will  always  l^e  remembered  as  one  of 
the  first  of  his  county  to  show  keen  concern  for  its  fauna,  flora,  and 
geology,  and  of  his  work  in  this  direction  the  Herts  County  Museum 
at  St.  Albans,  to  which  he  gave  himself  devotedly  from  the  days  of 
its  endowment  and  erection,  stands  a  permanent  memorial.      It  is 
chiefly    as  a  lepidopterist,    however,    that  his   loss   is   deplored   by 
his  many  friends,  colleagues,  and  correspondents  beyond  the  ancient 
city  which  throughout  his  life  was  to  be  his  home.     Here  under  the 
shadow  almost  of  St.  Alban's  Abbey,  and  for  many  j'ears  in  the  old 
house  on   the  site  of   the  monastic  fields — Kitchener's  Meads — he 
formed  his  collections,  local  and  universal.     For  consignments  of 
specimens  from  the  pal^arctic,  and  tropical  regions  of  Central  and 
South  America  were  continually  arriving,  and  I  think  it  was  a  first  visit 
to  the  Vosges  in  1908  which  began  a  series  of  butterfly  hunts  on  the 
Continent  and  in  Algeria  terminated  only  by  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
when  he  was  actually  at  Lyons,  on  the  way  to  "  fresh  woods  and 
pastures  new."     His  activities  in  the  London  Societies  were  multi- 
farious.    He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Linnean  in  1886  ;  of  the 
Entomological  in  1906,  serving  on  the  Council  1912-14,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  again  elected  to  the  Council,  where  he  was  a  much 
valued  member  of  the  Business  Committee,  his  skilled  knowledge  as 
printer  and  man   of    business  serving  the  Society  in  good   stead. 
"  Across  the  water  "  he  w-as  equally  well  known  as  a  member  of  the 
South  London  Natural  History  Society,  of  which  he  was  a  vice- 
president  ;  and  he  was  also  a  Fellow  of  the  Zoological.     Indeed,  he 
was  an  admirable  example  of  the  saying  that  it  is  the  busiest  men 
who  have  most  leisure  for  the  amenities  of  life.    To  the  '  Entomo- 
logist '  he  contributed  interesting  papers  on  his  expeditions  to  the 
Vosges,  the  Jura,  and  Algeria ;  to  the  '  Entomologist's  Eecord  '  a 
useful  account   of   explorations   in   Bosnia  and   Montenegro.      The 
Transactions  of  the  Herts.  Natural  History  Society,  of  which  he  was 
sometime  secretary  and  actual  president,  bear  eloquent  testimony  to 
his  love  for  the  local  fauna,  the  presidential  address  for  the  past  year 
being  devoted  to   "The  Satyrid  Butterflies  of  Hertfordshire,  wdth  a 
short  Study  of  Pararge  egeria,"  a  copy  of  which,  illustrated  by  a 
finelv-coloured  plate,  he  sent  me  with  a  cheerful  letter,  from  what 
alas  !  was  to  prove  the  death-bed  of  his  useful  aixl  happy  career.     He 
leaves  a  mother,  a  widow,  and  three   daughters  to  whom  we,  his 
brother  entomologists,  ofi'er:our  sincerest  sympathy. — H.  R.-B. 
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OcTAYius  Piokabd-Cambridge,  M.A.,  F.B.S. 

1828-1917. 

The  Rev.  Octavius  Pickard-Cambridge,  who  died  on  March  9th 
must  have  been  the  sole  survivor  of  the  briUiant  coterie  of  entomo- 
logists who  made  a  name  for  themselves  in  the  early  Victorian  days, 
when  it  was  the  fashion  to  regard  the  student  of  lepidoptera  as  an 
amiable  lunatic,  or  at  best  "  a  spectacled  dilettante.""  An  enthusi- 
astic naturalist  throughout  his  long  life,  he  will  be  remembered 
chiefly  as  premier  authority  on  Arachnida— his  principal  study- 
embodied  in  several  important  works,  '  Specific  Descriptions  of  Trap- 
door Spiders,' '  The  Spiders  of  Dorset,' and  not  least  the  article  on 
Arachnida  which  appeared  in  the  ninth  edition  of  the  '  Encylopgedia 
Britannica.'  In  addition  to  these  works,  the  most  important,  perhaps, 
is  his  share  of  the  descriptions  of  the  spiders — the  greater  part — in 
the  '  Biologia  Centrali-Americana  ' ;  the  account  of  the  spiders  of  the 
second  Yarkand  Mission  ;  and  the  two  monographs  on  the  British 
Chernetidea  and  Phalangidea — unique  of  their  kind.  He  also  pub- 
lished every  year,  for  over  fifty  years,  an  annual  report  of  new  and 
rare  species  in  various  periodicals,  the  majority  in  the  '  Proceedings 
of  the  Dorset  Field  Club,'  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  moving  spirits 
ever  since  its  foundation  in  1875.  As  rector  of  Bloxworth  and  Winter- 
borne  Thomson,  Dorset,  for  close  upon  half  a  century,  he  was  placed 
in  a  region  well  suited  to  his  scientific  tastes,  and  he  made  the  most  of 
his  opportunities.  His  first  entomological  contribution  to  the  '  Zoo- 
logist '  (1853),  "  On  Robber  Bees ;  the  Phenomenon  thus  denominated 
attributed  to  the  Presence  of  the  Honey  Moth,"  is  dated  from  South- 
port.  In  1854  he  recorded  "The  Transformations  of  Heliothis 
dipsacea,"  and  in  1855  appeared  an  interesting  paper  on  the  much- 
debated  "  Corporeal  Sensations  of  Insects."  Besides  being  the 
captor  of  the  sole  British  example  of  Hijpena  obsitalis,  his  name  is 
familiar  to  lepidopterists  of  the  present  generation  as  being  the  first  to 
record  Everes  argiades  as  a  British  insect  in  the  '  Entomologist '  (vol. 
xviii,  pp.  249-252).  On  August  18th,  1885,  his  son,  Charles  Owen, 
captured  a  female  on  Bloxworth  Heath,  and  two  days  later,  while  hunt- 
ing together,  his  son  Arthur  turned  up  the  second  specimen,  a  male, 
at  the  same  spot.  So  far  as  I  know  we  have  no  other  eye-witness 
account  of  argiades  taken  alive  in  this  country,  and  after  thirty-two 
years  we  are  forced  to  the  reluctant  conclusion  that  the  "  Bloxworth 
Blue  "  has  not  established  itself  upon  our  shores  ;  nor  is  there  reliable 
evidence  that  the  Dorset  captures  represent  the  survival  of  an  indi- 
genous British  race,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Norfolk  Hesperia  armori- 
camis,  Obthr.  While  Mr.  Pickard-Cambridge  was  a  first-rate 
mierolepidopterist,  his  research  work  upon  Arachnida  secured  his 
election  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  body  he  must 
have  been  nearly  the  doijeJi,  if  not  in  point  of  date  of  election,  at  least 
in  point  of  years.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Bournemouth  Society 
of  Natural  Science  of  the  "  eighties."  But  his  great  age  interfered 
little  with  his  physical  or  mental  activities,  and  the  family  tradition 
is  carried  on  by  his  sons,  one  of  whom,  Mr.  A.  W.  Pickard-Cambridge, 
is  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  H.  R.-B. 

*  Cp.  the  amusing  and  charaoteristio  paper  "  Brockenburst  Revisited  "  ('  Ento- 
mologist,' nix,  pp.  14&^149  I 
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CHRYSOPHANUS  DISPAR,  AND  OTHER  BUTTERFLIES 

AT  ST.  QUENTIN. 

By  H.  Rowland-Brown,  M.A.,  F.E.S. 

The  Allies'  advance  is  from  henceforward  on  ground  familiar 
to  many  lepidopterists.  It  remains  to  be  seen  bow  far  tbe 
awful  havoc  wrought  by  the  retreating  enemy,  and  by  our 
own  and  the  French  guns  driving  hioi  Rhinewards,  will  have 
affected  the  happy  hunting-grounds  of  Aisne,  Marne,  and  Nord. 
St.  Quentin,  entomologically  speaking,  has  a  special  interest 
for  the  British  collector.  It  was  supposed  to  be  a  last  strong- 
hold of  a  form  of  Chrysophamis  disjxir,  over  the  identity  of  which 
much  ink  has  been  slung  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel 
— last  known,  I  say,  because  when  the  indefatigable  M. 
Charles  Oberthiir  organised  a  search  party  to  locate  the  Large 
Copper  in  the  St.  Quentin  marshes — well,  the  Large  Copper 
had  disappeared,  more  anrilico.  There  is  a  lively  account  of  this 
expedition  in  fasc.  iv  of  '  Lepidopterologie  Comparee,'  with  the 
usual  fine  figures  of  French  (Bordeaux)  and  British  dis}~)ar  for 
comparison.  The  expedition  failed  apparently  to  run  dispar  to 
earth  hereabouts,  except  as  represented  by  forty  specimens  in 
a  dealer's  glass  case.  I  need  not  enter  further  into  the  subject 
of  differentiation  by  colour  of  the  under  side.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  size  of  the  largest  French  examples  was  equal  to  that 
of  the  largest  British,  and  since  Mr.  Bethune-Baker  has  proved 
beyond  doubt  that  var.  rutilus  co-existed  with  t3''pical  dispar  in 
the  fens  of  Cambridgeshire  and  Huntingdon,  the  determination 
by  size  (for  sale-room  purposes)  of  "  genuine  British  dispar  "^ 
is  less  conclusive  than  ever.  I  believe  the  pins  are  now  accepted 
as  convincing  evidence,  but  I  am  sure  Boisduval,  for  example, 
would  not  have  tolerated  Doubleday's  short  pins  for  a  moment. 

My  copy  of  the  '  Catalogue  des  Lepidopteres  de  i'Arrondisse- 
ment  de  Saint-Quentin,'  par  M.  Dubus,  Capitaine  au  87^  d^^ 
Ligne,  published  first  in  the  *  Proceedings  '  of  the  Societe  Acade- 
mique  of  that  famous  city,  has  lost  its  title-page.  I  believe  the 
first  part  made  its  appearance  in  the  1879  volume.  However 
that  may  be,  we  find  (p.  182),  under  80.  Hippothoe,  L.,  var. 
dispar,  Dup.,  the  following  interesting  note : 
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"  This  butterfly,  which  has  not  been  found  previously  except 
in  England,  has  been  taken  by  M.  Gronnier"  [this  is  the  same 
M.  Gronnier  who  was  not  at  home  when  the  Oberthiir  expedition 
called  for  information],  "  of  St.  Quentin,  in  the  Eouvray  marshes. 
.  .  .  It  is  found  rather  commonly  in  England  in  marshy 
fields  in  the  environs  of  Huntingdon  and  Cambridge." 

But  I  think,  for  "  it  is  found,"  the  printer  is  responsible,  not 
M.  Dubus,  and'that  "  oji  le  troiive  "  should  read  "  on  le  trouva  " 
— which  makes  all  the  difference. 

At  all  events,  St.  Quentin  was  thenceforward  visited  by 
Parisian  and  other  foreign  collectors — and  there  are  plenty  of 
St.  Quentin  examples  to  witness  in  their  cabinets — until  either 
the  precise  locality  was  lost,  or  became  the  secret  of  wisely 
uncommunicative  individuals  on  the  spot — or,  least  likely  under 
the  circumstances,  the  locality  itself  was  destroyed. 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  environs  of  St.  Quentin  in  peace 
time  will  recognise  the  likeliness  of  the  terrain  for  our  species, 
the  numerous  streamlets  falling  into  the  river  and  canal,  fringed 
with  osier  and  willow  and  green  with  the  giant  dock  and  every 
manner  of  marsh'  flora ;  the  spongy  meadows,  the  shelving 
weedy  clay  banks  admirably  fortified  by  Nature  against  the 
too  frequent  incursions  of  the  destroyer.  From  the  military 
point  of  view  these  obstacles  are  of  minor  importance  in  the 
operations  of  modern  war,  but  they  guard  the  preserves  of 
millions  of  tiny  creatures. 

Yet,  curiously  enough,  the  war  has  already  restored  the  lost 
dispar  to  the  north  of  France,  and  in  localities  which  by  now  must 
be  far  beyond  echoes  of  tbe  Hymn  of  Hate.  Of  this  I  am 
apprised  by  M.  Ren6  Oberthiir — ex-Armoricd  semper  aliquidnovi  J 
— who,  in  his  last  letter  to  me,  and  while  our  Allies  were  still 
hibernating  in  the  trenches,  informed  me  that  several  localities 
had  been  discovered  during  the  year  1916  under  the  very  guns 
of  the  foe,  and  if — as,  alas  !  must  be  expected — much  of  the 
butterfly  woodlands  and  meads  of  St.  Quentin  have  been  reduced 
to  splinters  and  mounds  of  disrupted  earth,  it  is  some  consolation 
to  think  these  localities  at  least  may  have  escaped. 

One  wood  in  particular— most  favoured  by  lepidoptera — has 
no  doubt  suffered  the  common  fate  at  the  hands  of  the  unspeak- 
able Hun.  The  Bois  d'Holnon,  in  the  opening  weeks  of  April, 
was  about  as  unhealthy  a  spot  as  any  of  the  shell-scorched 
forests  of  Picardy.  This  name,  and  that  of  other  equally  once 
attractive  woods,  appear  one  after  the  other  in  the  communiques 
of  the  French  and  British  Commands.  In  Holnon  both  genera- 
tions of  Pontia  daplidice  found  their  home,  with  L.  siivipis,  T. 
w-albnm,  T.  ilicis,  Z.  quercus,  A.  corydon,  N.  semiargus,  L. 
sibylla,  the  great  L.  populi,  and  glorious  A.  iris,  while  the  Bois 
de  Savy,  at  no  great  distance,  contained  A.  ilia.  Holnon 
shared  with  St.  Gobain  the  greater  number  of  Argynnids  and 
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Melitaeids,  including  7.  lathonia  and  B.  ino,  M.  artemis  and  M. 
dictynna  :  Of  the  Vauessids,  A.  levana  and  E.  antiopa  (taken  in 
the  city  gardens  also);  Erebia  medusa  (once)  ;  P.  achine;  and, last 
of  all,  C.  hero;  while  the  Eouvray  dispar  marshes  were  also  shared 
with  C.tiphon  (davits),  a.  iSireinBect  in  France.  For  moths  the 
same  wood  was  a  very  "  New  Forest."  But  I  think  I  have  said 
enough  to  convince  the  entomologist  that  the  destruction  of  the 
Bois  d'Holnon  may  have  desolated  one  of  the  most  fruitful 
localities  in  the  north  of  France.  I  have  been  told  that  that 
other  and  larger  forest  east  of  Laon,  where  so  many  of  us  have 
hunted  day  and  night — the  forest  of  Samoussy — has  practically 
disappeared  ;  that  though  for  more  than  two  years  and  a  half  not 
a  gun  has  been  fired  in  this  region,  the  Germans  have  razed  the 
forest  to  the  ground  and  left  barely  a  bush  to  mark  the  site 
where  we  watched  our  first  Melitcea  matiirna  poised  on  the  privet 
bloom,  or  marked  the  elusive  Limenltis  populi  down  from  his 
leafy  heights  to  the  little  mud  patch  in  the  forest  glade  which 
was  its  own  particular  and  chosen  wet  canteen.  Never  again 
shall  we  dare  to  bribe  with  a  bottle  of  "  demi-rouge  "  the  guard  of 
the  Laon-Liart  non-stoi3  to  let  us  down  from  his  van  at  Samoussy 
"  halte  "  ;  never  again  of  a  June  night  will  the  "  all-sorts' 
man"'  trundle  our  paraphernalia  from  the  aforesaid  "halte" 
through  the  dense  mysterious  tunnels  of  the  forest  of  our  dreams 
to  the  little  farm-house,  auberge,  and  general  store,  whose 
presiding  genius  announced  himself  to  the  world — entomological 
and  otherwise — as  E.  Hemmery,  Ptepresentant  en  Vins.  I  trust 
that  he,  good  man,  may  have  taken  with  him  his  vins  engros — if 
he  had  not  handed  on  his  inn  to  "  Successeurs  "  before  the  storm 
broke.  They  were  too  good  for  Teuton  tastes.  At  all  events, 
may  we  see  hippothoe  again  a  gleaming  fire  among  the  grassee  of 
Samoussy,  and  live  to  decide  upon  the  spot  for  the  nth.  time  the 
specific  identity  or  otherwise  oi  aurelia  and  athalia. 


NOTES   ON    CNEPHASIA    IXC  AN  AN  A,    Stph.: 
SINUANA,  WiLK. 

By  W.  G.  Sheldon,  F.E.S. 

I  AM  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Woodbridge  for 
a  rather  long  series  of  C.  incanana  taken  by  him  at  Aviemore  last 
year,  which  was  sent  to  me  as  C.  sinuana  ?  The  specimens  were 
much  smaller  than  examples  of  that  species  found  in  the  south 
of  England,  the  wing  expanse  being  about  19  mm.,  but  otherwise 
they  appeared  to  me  to  be  pretty  typical  C.  incanana  ;  to  make 
certain  of  their  identity,  however,  I  sent  on  a  male  to  Mr.  F.  N. 
Pierce  with  a  request  that  he  would  examine  the  genitalia  ;  Mr. 
Pierce  has  kindly  done  this  and  informs  me  that  they  are  true 
C.  incanana. 
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Understanding  from  Mr.  Woodbridge  tbat  he  had  obtained 
considerable  numbers  of  specimens,  and  C.  incanana  being 
usually  scarce,  I  wrote  for  further  particulars,  which  he  has  now 
sent,  and  as  they  are  of  much  interest  I  quote  them  in  full. 

Mr.  "Woodbridge  says,  in  litt.  : 

"  I  got  them  by  beating  the  lower  boughs  of  Scotch  Fir  and 
Juniper  bushes  in  Eothiemurchus  Forest,  near  Aviemore,  Inver- 
ness-shire last  August,  and  also  the  preceding  August,  plenti- 
fully. I  looked  for  traces  of  S.  Jiutaiis  (blue-bell),  but  could  not 
find  any.  In  August  I  should  have  expected  to  have  found 
traces  of  the  seed-head?,  but  the  leaves  would  have  disappeared^ 
I  inquired  from  the  people  I  was  staying  with  whether  the 
English  blue-bell  was  found  where  I  got  the  insects,  which  was 
close  by,  but  they  did  not  appear  to  know  it  at  all.  The  whole 
of  the  ground  under  the  pine-trees  is  covered  with  heather  and 
bilberry  and  does  not  look  suitable  for  blue-bell,  except  in  one  or 
two  })laces.  The  moth  is  local,  but  fairly  plentiful  during  the  first 
two  weeks  in  August,  close  to  Coyluni  Bridge,  at  the  side  of  the 
beginning  of  the  i>ath  leading  on  to  the  Larig  Pass  to  Braemar. 
It  Hies,  or  rather  beats  out,  better  at  dusk,  and  when  beaten  out 
then  flies.  If  beaten  out  in  the  daytime  it  usually  dives  into 
the  heather.  I  have  never  been  to  Aviemore  in  May  or  June 
and  so  do  not  know  what  flowers  tbere  are  then  in  the  place 
where  I  took  this  insect,  but  I  should  not  think  there  is  much 
other  than  bilberry,  heather,  and  cranberry.  I  should  expect 
that  the  larv?e  feed  upon  bilberry." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  E.  K.  Bankes,  in  '  Ento- 
mologists' Monthly  Magazine,'  xxxv,  p.  105,  describes  the  larvfe 
of  this  species  from  specimens  sent  to  him  by  Dr.  H.  H.  Corbett 
from  Doncaster  ;  these  larvae  feed  amongst  the  flowers  of  Scilla 
nutans,  and  Mr.  Bankes  adds  that  he  learns  from  Mr.  Elisha 
that  from  spun-up  flowers  of  Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum,  col- 
lected by  himself  in  a  wood  in  North  Kent,  he  has  occasionally 
bred  a  few  examples  of  C.  incanana,  together  with  many  of  C, 
})asivana. 

It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  in  common  with  so  many 
species  of  the  group,  C.  incanana  is  a  general  feeder. 

Youlgreave,  South  Croydon  ; 
March  31st,  1917. 


NEW    SPECIES    OF    GEOMETRIC^    FEOM    THE 

PHILIPPINES. 

By  a.  E.  Wileman  and  Richard  South. 

The    four    species    here    described  were   taken    at    Haight'& 
Place  (7000  ft.),  Pauai,  in  the  sub-province  of  Benguet,  Luzon. 
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Nipho?iissa  luzonensis,  sp.  n. 

c?  •  Fore  wings  greyish-brown,  finely  sprinkled  with  blackish,  and 
with  a  rosy  flush  on  terminal  area  ;  antemedial  line  black,  slightly 
expanded  on  the  costa,  biangulate  below ;  discoidal  spot  blackish, 
almost  round  ;  postmedial  line  blackish,  nearly  straight,  externally 
clouded  with  blackish.  Hind  wings  brownish-grey  faintly  irrorated 
with  dusky,  discoidal  spot  blackish ;  postmedial  line  dark  brown, 
•tapered  towards  costa,  followed  by  a  slender  parallel  line. 

?  .  Fore  wings  ochreous  brown,  suffused  with  darker  brown  and 
sparsely  sprinkled  with  blackish  ;  antemedial  line  as  in  the  male,  but 
rather  blacker ;  postmedial  line  black,  outwardly  edged  with  whitish, 
costal  end  near  apex  ;  discoidal  spot  whitish  outlined  or  ringed  with 
black.  Hind  wings  ochreous  brown  sprinkled  with  purplish-brown  ; 
discoidal  spot  whitish,  ringed  with  purplish-brown  ;  postmedial  band 
purplish-brown,  darker  on  its  inner  edge,  tapered  towards  costa. 
The  termen  of  fore  wing  in  the  female  is  more  deeply  excised,  and 
the  apex  rather  more  produced  than  in  the  male. 

Expanse,  46  mm. 

Four  specimens  were  captured  in  1912 — one  female  on 
November  9tb,  another  on  the  30th  of  that  month,  and  one 
example  of  each  sex  on  December  1st. 

Allied  to  N.  albif/uttulatd,  Bastelberg,  and  comes  between 
that  species  and  N.  obliquaria,  Moore. 

Arichanna  nigrolineata,  sp.  n. 

(J.  Head  and  thorax  white,  collar  black,  patagia  edged  wnth. 
blackish ;  abdomen  white,  barred  with  black,  sides  tinged  with 
ochreous,  ochreous  hairs  on  the  terminal  segments.  Fore  wings 
white,  costa  marked  with  black  near  base,  basal  line  black ;  ante- 
medial line  black,  outwardly  angled  at  median  nervure,  incurved 
below"  vein  and  where  it  joins  a  black  dash  from  base  on  dorsum  ; 
medial. line  black,  sinuous,  originating  in  a  black  spot,  on  the  costa, 
bidentate  below  cell ;  discoidal  spot  black,  linear ;  postmedial  line 
black,  sinuous,  its  inner  edge  dotted  with  black  on  the  veins  ;  sub- 
terminal  line  black,  almost  straight,  connected  with  black  lunular 
terminal  line  by  five  black  bars — three  towards  apex  and  two  towards 
tornus  ;  fringes  white  barred  with  black.  Hind  wings  white,  with 
black  discoidal  spot  and  traces  of  three  transverse  lines  on  the  dorsal 
area ;  terminal  line  black,  lunular  ;  fringes  white,,  finely  barred  with 
black.  Underside  similar  to  above,  but  the  markings  are  not  so 
distinct. 

Expanse,  38  mm. 

Two  male  specimens,  December  2nd  and  3rd,  1912. 
Allied  to  A.  maculata,  Moore  {vlagiograDinut,  Hampson). 

Xandramcs  postmarginaia,  sp.  n. 

^ .  Fore  wings  greyish-brown,  mottled  with  black-brown  ;  ante- 
medial line  broad,  black,  excurved  ;  postmedial  line  broad,  black, 
sinuous  ;  a  very  broad,  outwardly  oblique  band  lies  beyond  the  post- 
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medial  line ;  this  is  flecked  with  brown  towards  costa,  shaded  with 
brown  towards  termen,  limited  on  its  inner  edge  to  vein  4  by  the 
postmedial  line,  outwardly  edged  by  a  broad  black  line,  which  unites 
with  a  black  blotch  on  the  terminal  area  ;  a  white  tapered  streak 
runs  from  tornus  to  the  inner  edge  of  white  band  at  vein  3  ;  apical 
area  rather  browner  than  the  discal  area ;  fringes  white,  marked 
with  black  beyond  the  white  band.  Hind  wings  fuliginous,  broadly 
bordered  with  white  on  terminal  area,  fringes  white.  Underside 
fuliginous,  with  white  markings  as  on  fore  wings. 

?  .  Similar  to  the  male,  but  the  white  band  of  fore  wings, 
without  brown  shading  towards  tornus. 

Expanse,  (^ ,  86  mm. ;    2  ,  98  mm. 

A  female  taken  on  November  7tb,  1912,  and  a  male  on  the 
30th  of  the  same  month. 

Allied  to  X.  dholaria,  Moore,  but  distinguished  by  the  broad 
white  bands  of  the  wings. 

Sarcinodes  luzonensis,  sp.  n. 

^ .  Silvery-grey  with  a  faint  pinkish  tinge,  clouded  and  freckled 
with  pinkish-brown.  Fore  wings  have  three  oblique  transverse 
lines,  the  first  internally  edged  with  silvery-white  and  slightly 
curved ;  the  third,  which  is  also  silvery-white  on  its  inner  edge,  runs 
to  the  apex  and  is  parallel  with  the  second,  except  on  the  costa ;  sub- 
terminal  line  wavy,  chiefly  indicated  by  white  dots  on  the  veins. 
Hind  wings  have  two  parallel  brown  lines,  the  inner  inclining  to 
black,  and  the  outer  edged  with  silvery-white;  subterminal  line 
whitish,  wavy ;  dorsum  white  from  base  to  first  transverse  Une. 
Fringes  of  all  wings  brown,  except  on  dorsum  of  hind  wings,  where 
they  are  white.  Underside  pale  brown,  sufi'used  with  darker  and 
freckled  with  fuscous  ;  terminal  area  clouded  with  rufous  brown» 
becoming  orange  at  tornus  ;  postmedial  line  dark  brown,  inwardly 
oblique  to  vein  2,  thence  direct  to  dorsum,  where  it  appears  to  join  a 
dark  brown  antemedial  line  on  the  hind  wing ;  beyond  the  line  on 
each  wing  is  a  rather  broad  dusky  shade,  which  is  outwardly  limited 
by  a  pale  crenulate  line  ;  subterminal  line  as  on  upper  side. 

Expanse,  58  mm. 

Two  male  specimens  captured  on  December  3rd,  1912. 

Very  similar  to  S.  aquilinearia,  Walk.,  but  more  rosy  in 
colour,  and  the  transverse  lines  are  rather  different  in  contour. 
The  antennae  are  shorter  and  are  pectinated  for  only  two-thirds 
of  their  length  instead  of  three-fourths,  as  in  S.  aquilinearia. 


DIPTERA  IN  DORSETSHIRE. 

By  F.  H.  Haines,  D.P.H.,  M.R.C.S.,  etc. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  species  of  the  few  Dipterous 
families  indicated,  which  I  note  in  this  neighbourhood  : 
DixiD.E  :  Dixa  astivalis,  Mg. 
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Stratiomyidjs  :  Pachygaster  Leachii,  Curtis,  on  windows ; 
Oxycera  pulchella,  Mg. ;  0.  trilineata,  F. ;  Nemotelus  pantherinus, 
L.;  N.  notatus,  Ztt. ;  N.  nigrinus,  Fin. ;  Stratiomys  potamida,  Mg., 
common  (I  have  not  found  S.  chamceleon,  L.) ;  S.  furcata,  F. ; 
Sargus  cuprarius,  L. ;  S.iridatus,  Scop.  ;  Microchrysa  jiavicornisy 
Mg.  ;   M.  cyaneiventris,  Ztt. ;  Be?-is  vallata,  Forst. ;  B.  clavipes,  L. 

Leptid^e  :  Leptis  tringaria,  L.  ;  L.  nigriventris,  Liv.  ;  L. 
lineola,  F. ;  Atherix  Ibis,  L. ;  Chrysopilus  cristatus,  F.,  very 
common. 

Tabanid^  :  Hamatopota  crassicornis,  Whlbg.  ;  Therioplestes 
micans,  Mg.,  common  ;  T.  di sting tiendus,  Verr.,  is  even  commoner 
here  than  Tahanus  bromius,  L.  ;  T.  solstitialis,  Mg.,  I  have  taken 
in  the  New  Forest,  not  here  ;  Atylotus  fulvus,  Mg.  I  believe  I 
have  seen  Tahanus  sndeticus,  Zlr.,  at  Bloxworth,  once  only,, 
whereas  it  is  common  in  the  Forest.  T.  autumnalis,  L.,  Chry- 
sops  ccEcutiens,  L.,  C  quadrata,  Mg.,  and  C.  sepulcralis,  F.,  are 
all  very  common,  C.  relicta,  Mg.,  is  somewhat  rarer.  The 
melanotic  variety  of  C.  ccecutiens  is  almost  as  common  as  the 
type.     C.  sepxdcralis  is  confined  to  the  wet  heaths. 

BoMBYLiD^  :  Bomhylius  discolor,  Mik.,  B.  major,  L.,  B.  minor, 
L.,  common  on  many  of  the  heaths,  especially  those  towards 
Poole  Harbour.  Anthrax  fenestratus,  Fin.,  common.  A.  circum- 
datus,  Mg.,  very  common  on  the  heaths,  It  was  more  in  evidence 
than  almost  any  other  insect  on  Studland  Heatb,  in  1911,  in 
which  year  1  saw  a  specimen  on  a  roadside  hedge,  at  Moreton, 
as  early  as  May ! 

Therevid^  :   Thereva  nobilitata,  F.  ;   T.  plebeia,  L. 

AsiLiD^  :  Philonicus  albiceps,  Mg. ;  Asilus  crabroniforviis,  L., 
very  common.  Dysmachus  trigonus,  Mg. ;  Eutolmns  rufibarhis, 
Mg. ;  Machimus  atricapillus,  Fin. ;  Neoitamus  cyamirus,  Lw.  ; 
Epitriptus  cingulatiis,  F.  ;  Dioctria  alandica,  L.  ;  Dioctriarufipes, 
Deg.  I  have  two  specimens  like  D.  rufipes,  but  with  almost 
immaculate  yellow  femora  and  the  anal  cell  is  closed,  even 
slightly  before  the  margin  !  D.  Baumhaueri,  Mg. ;  D.  linearis, 
F. ;  Leptogaster  cylindrica,  Deg. 

PiPUNCULiDiE  :  Pipunculus  campestris,  Ltr. ;  P.  confuius,  Yerr. ; 
P,  xanthopus,  Thoms.  (?). 

Syrphid^  :  Paragus  tibialis.  Fin. ;  Pipizella  virens,  F.  ;  P. 
Heringi,  Ztt. ;  Pijnza  noctiluca,  L.  Other  forms  of  Pipiza 
occurring  here  seem  to  tend  towards  fenestrata,  Mg.,  bimaculata,. 
Mg.,  signata,  Mg.,  and  luguhris,  F.  Orthoneura  elegans,  Mg. ; 
O.  nobilis,  Fin. ;  Liogaster  metalli7ia,  F. ;  L.  splendid^a,  Mg. ; 
Chrysogaster  splendens,  Mg. ;  C.  hirtella,  Lw.  ;  C.  virescens,  Lw. ; 
C.  chalybeata,  Mg. ;  C.  solstitialis.  Fin. ;  Chilosia  scutellata,  Fin. ; 
C.  pidchripes,  Lw.  ;  C.  variabilis,  Pz. ;  C.  vidpina,  Mg. ;  C. 
illustrata,  Harr. ;  C.  grossa,  Fin.  ;  C.  albipila,  Mg. ;  C.  impressa, 
Lw. ;  C.  albitarsis,  Mg. ;  C.  fraterna,  Mg. ;  C.  Bergenstammi, 
Beck. ;    C.    proxima,    Ztt. ;    C.   cynocephala,   Lw. ;    Platychirus 
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manicatus,   Mg.  ;    P.  peltattcs,  Mg.  ;  P.  scvtatus,  Mg.  ;  P.  albi- 

maniis,  F. ;  P.  immarqinatus,  Ztt. ;  P.  clypeatus,  Mg. ;  Pyi-ophcena 

granditarsa,  FoYst. ;  M.  melliman,  L. ;  M.scalare,  F. ;  Leucozona 

lucorum,  L. ;   Ischyrosi/rphns  laternarius,  Miill. ;  Didea  fasciata, 

Mcq.,  occurred  in  large  numbers  in  Bere  Wood,  May  20th,  1912. 

Catabontba  pyrastri,  L. ;   C.  selenitica,  Mg.  ;  Syrphus  albostriatns, 

Fin.;  S.  tricinctics,  Fin.;  S,  venustus,  Mg.;  S.  lunulatus,  Mg. ; 

S.  nigricornis,  Verr.  ?;  S.  torvus,  O.-S. ;  S.  annulatus,  Ztt.;  S. 

lineola,  Ztt.  ?  ;  S.  gr-osaidarice,  Mg. ;  S.  ribesii,  L. ;  S.  ritripennis, 

.  Mg. ;  S.  latifusciatiis,  Mcq.  ?  ;  S.  nitidicollis,  Mg.  ;  S.  nitens,  Ztt. ; 

S.  corollce,  F. ;  S.  luniger,  Mg. ;  S.  bifasciatus,  F. ;  S.  baltcatus, 

Deg.  ;  S.  cinctellus,  Ztt.  ;  S.  cinctns,  Fin. ;  S.  auricollis,  Mg.,  var. 

macnlicornis,  Ztt.     I  have  taken  S.  euchi'omits  at  Edenbridge, 

Kent,   not  here.      <S.  nmbellatarum,  F.  :   S.  compositnruvi,  Yerr. ; 

S.  la^iophthalmiis,  Ztt.;  5.  barbifrons,  FId.  ?.     I  have  specimens 

very  like  S.  latifasciatufi,  hut  with  black-haired  scutellum,  also 

what  appears  to  be  a  variety  of  S.  compositarum  ;  Sphcerophoria 

scripta,  L.,  var.  dispar,  Lw.,  var.  nigricoxa,  Ztt. ;  S.  vienthrastri, 

L.,  v:ir.  picta,  Mg.,  var,  taniata,  Mg.  ;  S.  flavicnuda,  Ztt.,  var. 

nitidicollis,  Ztt.     The  forms  of  Sphcerophoria,  occurring  in  this 

neighbourhood,  appear  referable,  more  or  less  certainly,  to  the 

varieties   mentioned    above.       Xanthogramma  ornatum,  Mg. ;  X. 

citrofisciatum,   Deg.,   common   in   the  spring.      Baccha  obscuri- 

pennis,  Mg. ;  B.  elongata,  F. ;  Ascia  podagrica,  F.;  A.  dinpar,  Mg.; 

A.  fiiiialis,  Mg.  ?  :  Brachyopa   bicolor.  Fin.,  common.     Khingia 

camp  I' Rt  lis,   Mg.  ;    Volucella   bomhylans,  L. ;     V.   ivjiata,   F. ;     V. 

pelluceus,  L. ;    Eristalis  sepulchralis,  L. ;    E.  csnciis.    Scop.  ;   E' 

cryptarnm,   F.  ;    E.  tenax,  L. ;    E.  intricarius,  L.,   var.   furvus, 

Verr. ;  E.  arbustorum,  L.  ;   E.  pertinax,  Scop.  ;  horticola,  Deg. ; 

E.  pratorum,  Mg.     I  have  two  specimens  which  appear  to  be  this 

species.      Myiatropa  jiorea,  L. ;    HelopJiilus  trivittatiis,   F.  ;   H. 

pendidiis,   L.  :    //.  versicolor,   F. ;    Criorrldna   berberina,  F.  ;    C. 

oxyanmthce,  Mg.  ;   C.  Jioccosa,  Mg.,  on  Anthriscus  sylvestris,  May 

12th,  1914  ;   C.  asilica,  Fin. ;  Xylota  segnis,  L.  :  A',  sylvarum,  L.; 

Syritta  pipiens,   L.  ;    Chrysochlamys    cuprea,    Scop. ;    Sericomyia 

borealis.  Fin.  ;   S.  lappona,  L.  ;  Chrysotoxum  catUum,  Harr. ;  C. 

octomactdatum,    Curt. ;    C.    elegans,    Lw.  ;    C   festivum,    L.  ;    C. 

hicinctum,  L.  ;  Callicera  anea,  F.,  one  specimen,  East  Lulworth, 

June  11th,  1912;  Microdon  mutabilis,  L. 

CoNOPiD.E  :  Conops  vesicidaris,  L. ;  6'.  quadrifasciata,  Deg.  ; 
C.  fiavipes,  L. ;  I'hysocephala  nigra,  Deg.,  not  uncommon,  especi- 
ally at  Morden,  where  it  occurs  on  lihododendron  blossom  in 
June.  I  have  taken  it  at  Moreton  on  Ajuga.  P.  rufipes,  F.  ; 
Oncoinyia  atra,  F.  ;  O.  pusilla,  Mg.  ? ;  Siciis  ferrugineus,  L.  ; 
Myopa  testacea,  L.  ;  M.  fasciata,  Mg.  "?. 

Tachinid.e  :  Gonia  fasciata,  Mg.;  G.  capitata,  Deg.;  G.ornata, 

Mg. ;  Echinomyia  grossa,  L  ,  very  common;  E.fera,  L. ;  Fabricia 

J'^V'OX^..  Li.;Seruiili'i  lurida,  F.,  common;   Alopiiora  heniiptera,  F. 
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Miltogramma  punctatum,  Mg.,  very  common  near  the  burrows  of 
Colletes. 

Anthomyid^  :  Lispe  tentaculata,  Deg. 

HiPPOBOSciD^ :  Hippobosca  equina,  L.,  Eempstone  Heath  ; 
Ornithomi/ia  avicularia,  L. 

Braulid.e  :  Braula  cceca,  Nitz. 

Brookside, 
Winfrith,  Dorset. . 


SOME    STEPHANII).E :    WITH   DESCRIPTIONS   OF 

NEW   SPECIES. 

By  Claude  Morley,  F.Z.S.,  etc. 

(Continued  from  p.  36.) 

Stephanus  comma,  sp.  nov. 

(^  only.  Body  black,  with  sparse  brick-red  markings  and  the 
antennae  very  long.  Head  semicircularly  rugose  in  front  and  trans- 
sulcate  below  the  scrobes  ;  cheeks  and  temples  smooth,  finely  punc- 
tate ;  tubercles  small  and  transverse ;  vertical  carina  prominent ; 
occiput  trans-striate,  with  its  basal  margin  truncately  refiexed.  An- 
tennae very  slender,  nearly  as  long  as  body,  with  tbe  joints  well 
discreted  ;  first  flagellar  joint  thrice  longer  than  broad,  and  two-thirds 
as  long  as  second,  which  is  two-thirds  as  long  as  third.  Thorax 
confiuently  and  superficially  punctate,  with  the  somewhat  short  pro- 
thorax  transcarinate  ;  semiannular  part  smooth  at  base  ;  mesopleurae 
longitudinally  bisulcate,  metapleurae  rugulose  and  above  sulcate. 
Scutellum  smooth,  with  its  basal  sulcus  crenulate.  Abdomen  double 
length  of  head  and  thorax,  finely  alutaceous  and  somewhat  shining, 
with  the  petiole  minutely  transaciculate  and  apically  subexplanate  ; 
valvule  not  small ;  abdomen  18  mm.  and  petiole  8  mm.  in  length. 
Hind  legs  slender,  with  the  cj'lindricalcoxas  4  mm.  and  femora  5  mm. ; 
the  latter  bidendate  beyond  their  centre,  with  smaller  teeth.  Wings 
slightly  infumate  hyaline  ;  lower  nervure  of  the  external  submedian 
cell  deilexed  in  the  form  of  a  comma  at  the  base,  apically  wanting  ; 
hind  wing  with  costal  nervure  only,  emitting  a  slight  spurious 
nervure  from  its  apex  below  the  three  frenal  hooks. — Black :  with 
the  head  except  mandibular  apices  and  the  tubercles  and  centre  of 
occiput,  the  base  of  antennae,  sides  of  second  and  of  fourth  segments 
basally,  whole  of  the  third,  anterior  legs  except  coxte,  and  apical  third 
of  hind  femora  including  their  two  teeth,  bright  brick-red.  Hind 
tibiae  basally  black,  reliqu^  desunt.  Stigma  and  nervures  black ; 
costal  and  whole  of  the  external  submedian  cells  conspicuously 
darker. 

Length,  27  mm. 

Dr.  W.  M.  Graham  captured  the  type,  "in  forest  on  trunk 
of  tree,"  on  May  29th,  1907,  at  Obuasi,  i)i  Ashanti.  In  collection, 
British  Museum. 
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Stephanus  crassicauda,  sp.  nov. 

?  .  Head  coarsely  and  irregularly  rugose,  a  central  longitudina! 
trans-striate  sulcus  on  occiput ;  posterior  margin  of  head  simple ; 
temples  finely  punctate,  prominent  and  glabrous  above ;  cheeks  as 
long  as  scape.  Antennae  with  second  and  third  flagellar  joints  of 
equal  length  and  a  little  longer  than  first.  Neck  of  pronotum  short, 
with  three  strong  transcarinse ;  semiannular  finely  trans-striate,  its 
posterior  margin  narrowly  smooth;  mesonotum  coarsely  punctate; 
scutellum  smooth,  with  diffuse  and  rather  fine  puncturation  ;  meso- 
and  metapleurse  alutaceous  and  dull,  with  a  few  punctures,  latter 
separated  by  a  sulcus  from  the  median  segment,  which  is  scabriculous 
and  centrally  trans-striate.  Abdomen  with  petiole  trans-striate, 
8  mm.  long,  as  is  also  remainder  of  abdomen ;  apical  segments 
discally  emarginate;  terebra  27  mm.  long,  its  sheaths  somewhat 
unusually  stout  and  abruptly  pointed,  ferrugeous,  with  a  white  band 
before  the  equally  broadly  black  apex.  Hind  legs  with  coxae  elon- 
gately  pilose  and  sparsely  transcarinate ;  femora  smooth  and  pilose, 
with  two  long  and  very  slender  teeth  ;  tibiae  constricted  in  basal 
third  and  again  beyond  middle.  Wings  slightly  infumate,  external 
submedian  cell  darker  and  a  pale  space  beyond  it. — Black :  a  white 
spot  on  cheeks ;  base  of  flagellum  ferruginous ;  anterior  legs,  hind 
trochanters,  constricted  part  and  apex  of  hind  tibiae  and  the  hind 
tarsi  fulvous. 

Length,  26  mm. 

The  type  in  British  Museum  bears  a  label  "  Australia,  1866," 
only.  The  co-type,  in  the  same  place,  is  much  smaller  ;  body 
20J  mm. ;  abdomen  13  mm. ;  petiole  6|  mm. ;  terebra  19  mm.  > 
it  was  taken  by  F.  P.  Dodd,  March  5tb,  1903,  at  Townsville;. 
Queensland. 

A  few  scattered  notes  upon  odd  species  contained  in  th& 
British  Museum  may  not  be  without  value  in  adding  to  the 
known  distribution,  etc.,  of  these  peculiar  and  interesting  insects. 
One  remarkable  fact  is  that,  though  well  over  a  hundred  species 
have  now  been  described,  Mr.  Elliott  informs  me  that  nothing 
whatever  respecting  their  ecdyses  and  economy  has  yet  been 
definitely  ascertained  ;  here  and  there  one  meets  instances  in 
which — as  in  the  case  of  StepJiamis  comma  in  the  last  number  of 
the  *  Entomologist ' — the  insect  is  said  to  have  been  taken  upon 
tree-trunks  ;  on  the  stump  of  a  tree  ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Cuban  S.  hrimneus,  both  sexes  have  been  found  emerging  from 
holes  in  wood.  I  would,  both  from  this  circumstance  and  the 
fact  that  in  their  structure  they  approach  much  more  closely  to 
the  Pimplid  Xoridides  than  any  other  group  of  the  Ichneumonidae,. 
suggest  that  they  will  be  found  to  be  true  (probably  eckto) 
parasites  of  ligniveroiis  Coleoptera  of  the  longicorn  family 
Cerambycida?  and  their  allies.  Recent  collecting  has  been  on  a 
much  broader  scale  than  during  any  part  of  the  last  century, 
and  we  may  perhaps — excepting  the  Neotropical  Region — regard 
our    knowledge    as    sufficiently    full,    especially    touching    thft 
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Ethiopian  Continent,  from  which  nearly  all  those  I  have  seen 
were  traceable  to  cognate  kinds.  The  insects  are  commonest 
in  the  Tropics,  though  extending  thence  to  Victoria  in  the  south 
and  about  45°  latitude  in  the  north,  since  they  are  known  from 
both  Germany  and  Ontario.     None  occur  in  Britain. 

Stephanus  riibri'pes,  sp.  nov. 

$  9  •  Head  with  face  strongly  trans-rugose  ;  arcuately  on  ver- 
tex ;  temples  smooth  ;  posterior  margin  of  head  bordered ;  cheeks 
shorter  than  scape.  Second  and  third  flagellar  joints  of  equal  length 
and  rather  shorter  than  first.  Neck  of  prothorax  short,  centrally 
longitudinally  impressed,  with  one  strong  basal  carina ;  semiannular 
part  widely  aciculate  with  the  extreme  base  smooth  ;  mesonotum 
coarsely  punctate  with  central  shoot  space ;  mesosternum  flat  and 
polished.  Scutellum  smooth,  impunctate.  Mesopleurae  smooth  with 
three  or  four  irregular  rows  of  punctures ;  metapleurae  closely  rugu- 
lose  throughout,  separated  from  median  segment  by  a  smooth  sulcus 
and  a  carina  ;  median  segment  with  rather  dense  and  large  shallow 
punctures.  Abdomen  13  mm.  in  length,  with  petiole  6  mm.  and 
transaciculate,  slightly  shorter  than  the  remaining  segments 
together  ;  base  of  second  segment  feebly  rugose,  remainder  smooth 
and  shining  ;  terebra  as  long  as  body,  sheaths  broadly  white-banded 
before  apex.  Hind  legs  with  coxae  slender  and  strongly  trans-striate ; 
femora  smooth  and  shining,  bidentate ;  tibiae  longer  than  femora  and 
constricted  in  basal  third,  five-jointed  in  $  ,  three-jointed  in  ^ ;  all 
the  tibiae  and  hind  femora  elongately  pilose.  Wings  brown,  centrally 
barker. — Black  :  mouth  parts  and  genal  orbits  testaceous  ;  anterior 
legs  except  coxae  and  trochanters  bright  red,  hind  femora  and  tarsi 
except  apically  and  apical  two-thirds  of  tibiae  red. 

Length,  J"  9  22  mm. 

Two  pairs,  including  the  typical  female,  were  captured  by 
C.  M.Woodford,  Esq.,  in  the  Solomon  Islands  about  1886;  a 
female  (labelled  by  Cameron  with  the  MS.  name  "  Megischus 
Frogattii,  type,  Cam.")  and  two  males  were  also  there  taken 
during  July-August,  1909,  by  W.  W.  Froggatt.  These  are  in 
the  British  Museum. 

Diastephanus  Salomonis,  Westw. 

Stephanus   Salmonis,  Westw.,    '  Thesaur.   Entom.,'   Oxon., 
1874,  p.  128. 

"  Niger ;  capite  utrinque  linea  alba  pone  oculos,  collo  postice 
transverso  striato,  metancto  areolato,  coxis  posticis  transverse- 
striatis,  dimidio  apicali  femorum  posticorum  et  basali  tibiarum 
castaneo,  tibiis  anticis  parum  dilatatis  basi  rufis  ;  tibiis  tarsisquo 
intermediis  castaneis;  alis  parum  flavescentibus,  venis  omnibus 
mediis  discoidalibus  obliteratis ;  abdomine  in  individuo  unico  per- 
dito. 

"Expans.  alarum  antic,  i  in.,  10^  in." — Westwood,  loc.  cit. 
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This  species  has  never  been  adequately  described ;  and 
Schletterer  queries  its  synonymy  with  his  new  Stephanus  palles- 
cens,  which  is  incorrect.  An  examination  of  the  broken  type  in 
Mus.  Brit,  (which  was  not  labelled  as  such)  shows  the  whole 
outer  orbits  to  be  broadly  pale  stramineius ;  the  anterior  legs 
infuseate,  with  the  tibiae  basally  ferruginous ;  the  occiput  arcu- 
ately  transrugose,  with  a  slight  longitudinal  sulcus ;  the  pro- 
thorax  apically  entirely  glabrous,  discally  deplanate  and  laterally 
vallately  elevated;  the  semiannular  smooth,  with  a  few  apical 
transcarinae;  the  metanotum  covered  with  large  circular  and  not 
confluent  punctures,  but  no  areae ;  the  hind  femora  black  with 
their  apex  only  b^ieath  and  laterally  red;  the  basal  half  of  their 
tibiae  also  red ;  the  mesopleurae  subglabrous,  with  a  few  large 
superficial  punctures ;  the  second  and  third  flagellar  joints  of 
equal  length,  and  the  first  one-third  shorter;  the  mandibles  are 
fulvous  and,  most  noticeably,  the  whole  face  below  scrobes, 
together  with  the  inner  orbits  above  them,  pale  stramineous. 
The  hind  tarsi  appear  to  be  triarticulate  and  the  specimen,  con- 
sequently, a  $  . 

Superficially  it  resembles  my  S.  rubripes  from  the  same 
locality. 

The  type  was  captured  in  the  Solomon  Islands  during  the 
voyage  of  H.M.S.  "  Herald  "  in  1856,  and  has  hitherto  remained 
unique.  But,  along  with  the  above  S.  nihrij^cs,  C.  M.  Woodford 
■captured  a  second  female  there  about  1886  ;  this  has  the  abdo- 
men smooth,  10  mm.  in  length,  with  tbe  trans-striate  petiole 
51  mm.,  the  second  segment  basally  constricted  and  slightly 
rugulose,  and  the  black  terehra  15  mm.  in  length.  Unlike  tbe 
type,  its  hind  femora  are  black  onl}'  basally  above. 

Dia-tepJia7ius  tertianus,  sp.  nov. 

$  .  Heo.d  finely  reticulate  throughout ;  posterior  tubercles  and 
vertical  carina  small ;  cheeks  much  longer  than  scape ;  temples 
smooth  ;  posterior  margin  of  head  simple.  Second  and  third  flagellar 
joints  of  equal  length  and  about  half  as  long  again  as  first.  Neck  of 
prothorax  longitudinally  sulcate,  laterally  obliquely  carinate  ;  semi- 
annular  part  microscopically  sculptured  and  dull,  without  any 
smooth  posterior  margin  ;  mesonotum  entirely  destroyed  by  pin. 
Scutellum  dull  and  diffusely  punctate.  Mesosternum  shining,  finely 
alutaceous  ;  mesopleurte  alutaceous  and  sparsely  punctate ;  meta- 
pleurae  finely  transcarinate,  not  separated  from  median  segment, 
which  is  finely  reticulate  and  sparsely  punctate.  Abdomen  7  mm. 
and  petiole  3  mm.  in  length,  with  petiole  transaciculate  and  shorter 
than  the  remaining  segments,  which  are  dull ;  terebra  10^  mm.,  or 
rather  shorter  than  body,  entirely  black.  Hind  legs  with  coxae 
Tiarrow,  dull,  and  apically  transaciculate  ;  femora  dull,  tridentate  ; 
tibias  longer  than  femora,  constricted  to  middle.  Wings  hyaline ; 
stigma  lanceolate,  centrally  translucent,  nervures  brown. — Black : 
head,  base  of  antenna?,  prothorax,  apex  of  petiole,  base  of  second 
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segment,  basal  two-thirds  of  third  and  legs  red  ;  base  of  hind  femora, 
and  a  mark  inside  apical  third  of  hind  femora  black. 
Length,  12  mm. 

Lesapi  Eiver,  Mashonaland ;  November,  1897  (Guy  Marshall) ► 

Diastephanus  frontilinea,  sp.  nov. 

9  only.     Head  broad  behind  the  eyes  ;  face  finely  reticulate  and 
white-pubescent ;     vertex    longitudinally    aciculate ;     occiput    very 
finely  and   closely  transaciculate  ;  frontal  tubercles  prominent  and 
distinctly  acuminate,  the   three   anterior  rather   the   larger ;    basal 
margin  of  head  reflexed.     Antennae  filiform  ;  first  and  third  flagellar 
joints  apparently  of  equal  length  and  shorter  than  the  second,  but 
the  junctures   obscure.     Thorax   slender   and   subcylindrical ;    pro- 
thorax    apically    linear    and    transmulticarinate,    the    semiannular 
smooth  and  shining  ;  mesonotum  very  short,  shining,  and  sparsely 
punctate ;  mesopleurae  finely  alutaceous  and  pubescent,  with  a  few 
scattered  punctures  ;  metanotum  coriaceous  between  the  very  large 
and  confluent  punctures  ;  metapleurse  smooth  and  finely  subaciculate 
transversely,    with   a   deep    superior   sulcus.     Scutellum   large   and 
deplanate,  smooth  and  shining,  with  a  row  of  three  punctures  on 
either   side.     Abdomen   slender;   petiole   transaciculate,   3    mm.    in 
length ;    base   of    second    segment    narrowly   scabrous,    remaining 
segments  smooth,  with  the  disc  of  sixth  acutely  emarginate  apically; 
abdomen   5^    mm.  ;    terebra  9   mm.     Hind  legs  with  coxas  trans- 
striate ;  their  femora  alutaceous,  with  two  large  teeth,   an  obtuse 
basal  one  and  other  central  denticulations  ;  their  tibise  as  long  as 
femora,   constricted  to  a  little  beyond  centre  and  there  internally 
excised  ;  tarsi  three-jointed.    Wings  narrow  and  quite  hyaline  ;  stigma 
lanceolate,    with   its   edges    alone    dark. — Black ;    with  the  mouth 
parts,  inner  and  outer  orbits  testaceous  ;  a  longitudinal  line  down 
centre  of  frons  from  apical  tubercle  to  antenna  rufescent,  as  also  ax^e 
all  five  tubercles  ;    base  of  head  indefinite   rufous  ;    anterior  tibiae 
testaceous  ;  tarsi  red.     Terebra  white-banded  before  apex. 
Length,  10^  mm. 

The  unique  female  is  from  the  Pusa  Collection,  and  was 
captured  at  Raupur,  on  the  border  of  Assam  and  Eastern 
Bengal  on  July  20tb,  1905.  It  is  the  first  member  of  this 
genus  from  the  region. 

Diastephanus  alutaceus,  sp.  nov. 

$  only.  Body  rufescent,  entirely  alutaceous  and  dull  through- 
out. Head  finely  transrugose  in  front ;  all  the  five  frontal  tubercles 
small  but  acute,  vertex  with  a  prominent  transcarina  behind  basal 
ocellus ;  occiput  feebly  trans-striate,  with  its  basal  margin  bordered. 
Antennae  as  long  as  head  and  thorax,  with  all  the  flagellar  joints 
distinctly  discreted,  the  second  and  third  equal  and  half  as  long 
again  as  the  first.  Thorax  deplanate ;  prothorax  not  strongly 
elongate,  its  disc  longitudinally  subsulcate  centrally  and  sides  trans- 
carinate  only  near  apex  ;  semiannular  part  basally  explanate  ;  meso- 
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notum  small  and  trilobed,  punctate  in  front ;  mesopleurse  smooth 
and  pubescent ;  metanotum  deplanate,  not  punctate,  obsoletely  trans- 
striate  centrally  before  apex ;  metapleurse  confluent  therewith. 
Scutellum  not  longer  than  broad,  apically  obtuse,  apically  margined 
on  either  side,  with  its  basal  sulcus  crenulate.  Abdomen  hardly 
smoother  apically,  dull ;  petiole  shorter  than  rest  of  segments ; 
second  segment  basally  constricted,  the  sixth  apically  emarginate ; 
abdomen  6  mm.  ;  petiole  2J  mm. ;  terebra  8  mm.  Hind  legs  stout ; 
coxae  as  femora,  which  are  strongly  incrassate  and  beneath  both 
bidentate  and  basally  angulated ;  tibige  rather  longer,  compressed 
only  to  centre  and  there  incised ;  tarsi  three-jointed.  Wings  lacteous- 
hyaline,  basal  nervures  and  centre  of  stigma  infuscate  ;  a  conspicuous 
circular  infumate  spot  in  the  external  submedian  cell  and  another, 
very  faint  below  the  radius. — Eufotestaceous ;  the  eyes,  ocelli, 
mandibular  apices,  frenum  conspicuously,  extreme  base  of  petiole,  the 
thyridii  of  second  segment  and  a  circular  spot  on  either  side  of  the 
fourth  quite  black ;  femoral  teeth  white  ;  terebral  sheaths  rufescent, 
with  their  apices  and  those  of  the  flagellum  nigrescent. 
Length,  10  mm. 

The  type,  in  the  British  Museum,  was  captured  by  H.  Swale 
on  May  12th,  1914,  at  Lonely  Mine,  in  Ehodesia. 

Foenatopus  Nataliciis,  Westw. 

Stephanus    Nataliciis,    Westw.,    '  Thesaur.    Entom.    Oxon.,' 
1874,  p.  127,  pi.  xxiv,  fig.  8,  c?  2  . 

^  $  .  This  species  is  extremely  similar  to  D.  ahitaceus  in  all  but 
one  or  two  essential  details  of  structure.  Superficially  it  may  be 
distinguished  by  having  the  whole  apex  of  the  metathorax  discally 
black ;  the  apices  of  segments  2  to  4  and  base  of  the  second 
infuscate,  with  apex  of  the  hind  coxae,  base,  and  a  transverse  band 
before  apex  of  their  femora,  nigrescent.  The  apex  of  petiole  flaves- 
cent ;  and  both  abdomen  and  wings  with  no  dark  spots. — The 
sculpture  is  distinct  in  the  transcarinate  vertex,  shorter  and  trans- 
versely striate  prothorax,  superficially  punctate  metanotum,  more 
slender  hind  tibiae,  which  are  constricted  to  well  beyond  their  centre ; 
a  third  (basal)  tooth  below  the  hind  femora  ;  hind  coxse  apically 
transaciculate.  Stigma  lanceolate  and  not  centrally  infuscate  ;  but 
the  main  difference  is,  perhaps,  the  prolongation  of  the  median 
nervure  between  the  discoidal  and  external  submedian  cells. 

The  measurements  are  alike  in  both,  and  the  present  (^  hardly 
smaller ;  length  10  mm. 

In  the  British  Museum  is  an  old  pair  from  Fred.  Smith's 
collection,  labelled  "  Port  Natal,"  and  a  female,  bearing  a  green 
ticket,  also  so  localised ;  probably  all  were  there  captured  by  the 
Swedish  collector  Gueinzius  about  1859.  The  elongate  median 
nervure  places  this  species  in  Foenatopus ;  it  is  not  a  Neo- 
stephanus,  as  placed  by  Enderlein,  '  Zool.  Anzeig,'  xxviii,  1905, 
p.  474. 
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Parastephanellus  Icevicollis,  sp.  nov. 

$  .  Head  finely  and  evenly  trans-striate ;  vertex  coarsely  trans- 
marinate,  temples  smooth  and  shining ;  posterior  margin  of  head 
bordered;  cheeks  smooth,  and  a  little  longer  than  scape.  Antennae 
■with  second  flagellar  joint  half  as  long  again  as  first,  the  third  half  as 
long  again  as  second.  Prothorax  with  neck  very  short  and  smooth ; 
semiannulate  part  smooth,  with  a  few  fine  punctures,  as  also  is  the 
mesonotum.  Scutellum  quite  smooth,  divided  from  mesonotum  by 
•crenulate  lines.  Mesopleurae  and  metapleurse  obsoletely  shagreened, 
not  punctate,  the  latter  separated  from  metanotum  by  a  basally 
obsolete  carina ;  median  segment  centrally  smooth,  apically  rugulose, 
and  basally  with  a  few  large  punctures.  Abdomen  smooth,  with 
petiole  very  finely  transaciculate,  shorter  than  remainder;  second 
segment  basally  somewhat  elongately  attenuate ;  abdomen  5  mm.  in 
length,  petiole  2,  and  the  black  terebra  11  mm.,  longer  than  body. 
Hind  legs  with  coxas  transaciculate,  their  femora  smooth,  with  a  few 
setiferous  punctures  ;  tibiae  longer  than  femora,  constricted  to  their 
<;entre.  Wings  hyaline,  with  the  stigma  and  nervures  piceous. — 
Black  :  antennae  and  palpi  infuscate  ;  base  of  antennae,  mandibles, 
except  apically,  clypeus  and  frons  fulvous  ;  face  and  whole  external 
orbits  and  all  the  tarsi  whitish. 

(J  differs  in  having  the  whole  head  except  the  whitish  external 
orbits  a  dull  red ;  base  of  occiput  nitidulous  ;  the  basal  flagellar 
joints  longer,  though  in  the  same  proportion,  propleurae  dull  tes- 
taceous, anterior  femora  and  tibise  piceous. 

Length,  S  ^  ,9  mm. 

A  single  pair  of  this  bright  species  has  been  taken  in  the 
Ding-Ding  Island  of  the  Indian  Ocean  during  1896  and  1900 ; 
these  are  now  in  the  British  Museum. 


Neostephanns  Pentheri,  Kieflf. 
'  Bull.  Soc.  Hist.  Nat.  Metz.,'  ser.  3,  iii,  1911,  p.  101,  S. 

The  type  of  this  species  was  captured  by  Dr.  Penther  at  Zerua  in 
South  Africa  during  November.  In  the  British  Museum  is  a  second, 
which  considerably  extends  the  known  range,  since  it  was  captured 
in  (doubtless  on  the  coast  of)  Angola  in  Central  West  Africa  by 
J.  J.  Monteiro  about  1873.  The  mesopleurae  are  closely  granulosa, 
dull,  and  the  metapleurae  shining,  trans-striate,  and  above,  carinate. 

Stephamis  pachylomerus,  Scblett. 

'  Berl.  Ent.  Zeit.,'  xxxiii,  1889,  p.  98,   ?  . 

Schletterer  records  the  type  from  Gaboon  ;  the  Imperial 
Bureau  has  received  two  females  from  the  Gold  Coast :  one 
taken  by  A.  E.  Evans  in  1913  and  the  other  at  Aburi  by  W.  H. 
Patterson  during  1912-13. 
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StepJtanus  tihiator,  Scblett. 

Loc.   cit.,  -p.  293;    Andre,    '  Spp.   Hym.  d'Europ.,'  vii  his, 
p.  484,  c?  ?. 

Besides  those  mentioned  in  my  first  paper  ('  Entomologist,' 
1917,  p.  34),  I  have  seen  a  2  in  the  British  Museum  which 
extends  its  range  to  German  {olim  !)  East  Africa,  where  S.  A. 
Neave  found  it  at  "  Vy.,"  on  the  Euaha  Eiver,  during  mid- 
December,  1910.     It  is  entirely  typical. 

Hemistephanus  rvjiceps,  Cam. 

Megischus  ruficeps.  Cam.,  'Biol.  Centr.-Amer.,'  Ix,  p.  420, 

pi.  xviii,  fig.  9,   2  . 
Stephanus    capitatns,     Schlett.,    '  Berl.    Ent.    Zeit.,'    xxxiii, 

p.  151. 

This  species  is  not  a  true  Stephanus,  as  supposed  by 
Schletterer,  and  consequently  Cameron's  name  stands.  In 
Fred.  Smith's  collection  is  a  2  captured  by  Bates  "  on  the 
Amazon  "  in  the  middle  of  last  century,  though  the  species  was 
not  described  till  1887,  and  tben  from  no  nearer  than  Panama. 

Hemistephanus  Damelicus,  Westw. 

Stephanus  Damelicus,  Westw.,  '  Thesaur.  Ent.  Oxon.,'  1874, 
p.  126,  pi.  xxiv,  f.  2,   ?  . 

Enderlein  has  described  ('Arch.  f.  Naturgescbichte,'  ixvii, 
1901,  p.  19G)  a  species  from  Malaysia,  which  he  supposed 
synonymous  with  tbat  of  Prof.  Westwood  ;  but  this  is  not  the 
case.  The  latter  is  from  "Australia,"  and  in  the  British 
Museum  is  a  single  ?  agreeing  therewith  in  every  respect ; 
but  the  neuration — hardl}'^  touched  upon  by  its  author — places 
the  species  in  Hemistephanus,  while  Enderlein's  is  a  true 
Stephanus.  Swan  Eiver,  in  Western  Australia,  taken  long, 
ago,  probably  by  Boulay. 

Parastephanellus  rufidornatus,  Cam. 

Stephanus   rufo-ornatus,   Cam.,    '  Tijds.   v.   Entom.,'  xlviii, 
1905,  p.   45,  c?- 

This  is  by  far  the  commonest  species  of  Stephanidae  in 
Eastern  Australia ;  numerous  examples  of  both  sexes  were 
captured  about  Mackay  in  Queensland  in  November,  December, 
March,  and  April  by  Turner  ;  French  found  it  in  Victoria  during 
September,  1901  ;  and  two  others  are  from  Swan  Eiver  in 
Western  Australia.  The  2  has  not  before  been  noticed,  but 
differs  very  slightly  from  the  c?  in  having  the  terebra  as  long, 
sometimes  slightly  longer,   than   the  body  ;    both  sexes  are  £k 
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little  variable  in  colour,  with  the  basal  segment  red  or  black  or 
red  and  black  ;  the  size  runs  from  5  mm.,  with  terebra  6  mm., 
to  14  mm.,  with  terebra  15  mm. 

Diastephanus  rothkirchi,  Schulthess. 

Diastephamis  rothkirchi,  Sch.,  '  Deut.  Ent.  Zeit.,'  iii,  1914, 
p.  283,   ?  . 

Described  from  the  Cameroons.  A  very  typical  female  was 
captured  at  Mlanje  in  Nyassaland  on  January  2nd,  1914,  by 
S.  A.  Neave  (Imp.  Bureau  Entom.). 

Diastephanus  togensis,  Stadelmann. 
Steyhanus  togoensis,  Stad.,  '  Entom.  Nachr.,'  1895,  p.  80, 

Stephanas  togoensis,  Enderlein,  '  Arch.  f.  Nat.,'  Ixvii,  1901, 
p.  202. 

A  female  of  this  species,  from  the  same  source,  was  also 
taken  by  Neave  at  Mount  Mlanje  in  Nyassaland  on  December  7th, 
1912.  It  was  described  from  Bismarkburg,  where  Conradt  found 
it  first  in  1893. 


NOTES    AND    OBSERVATIONS. 

Notes  on  the  Larva  of  Daphnis  nerii  in  India. — The  occur- 
rence of  this  moth,  and  especially  of  its  larva,  is  so  rare  in  England, 
that  I  think  the  following  notes  on  the  species  in  India  may  be  of 
interest.  I  have  found  the  larva  feeding  on  oleander  {Nerium 
odorum)  at  Bannu,  N.W.F.  Province,  in  the  Murru  foolhills,  Punjab, 
and  at  Rae  Bareilly,  U.P.,  and  it  is  widely  distributed  over  other 
parts  of  India.  I  kept  twenty  larvae  which  I  found  at  Eae  Bareilly, 
and  obtained  ten  moths  from  them. 

The  egg  is  spherical  and  light  yellow  in  colour,  laid  singly  on  the 
food-plant. 

The  larva  passes  through  five  distinct  stages,  during  which  there 
are  some  curious  changes.  First  stage,  up  to  about  three  weeks  old : 
Horn  long,  straight,  and  black.  JBody  uniform  ysllowish-green, 
turning  after  a  few  days  to  green.  The  young  larva  feeds  on  the 
tender  shoots,  and  when  resting  lies  along  the  midrib  of  a  leaf,  in 
which  position  it  is  very  difficult  to  find.  Towards  the  end  of  this 
stage  a  double  ocellus,  white,  edged  with  black,  appears  on  each  side 
of  the  third  body-segment,  the  legs  turn  pink,  and  a  yellow  lateral 
stripe  appears  on  each  side.  There  are  several  changes  of  skin. 
Second  stage,  up  to  about  five  weeks  old;  Horn  green,  thick  for  half 
its  length,  ending  in  a  long  point.  There  is  a  black  ring  about  half 
way  up  the  horn.  Head  and  body  apple-green.  The  legs  turn  red, 
spiracles  black,  and  nearly  all  the  final  markings  appear  in  miniature. 
The  double  ocelli  gradually  coalesce,  and  turn  blue  with  a  dark  edge, 
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There  is  a  change  of  skin  from  the  first  to  the  second  stage,  but  none 
during  the  second  stage.  Third  stage,  up  to  about  seven  weeks  old : 
Horn  bright  orange-yellow.  The  long  point  disappears,  the  horn 
becoming  sausage-shaped  and  bent  downwards.  The  ocelli,  spiracles, 
white  lateral  lines  and  spots  are  strongly  marked.  Legs  dark  red. 
There  is  a  change  of  skin  from  the  second  to  the  third  stage,  but  no 
further  change  of  skin  till  the  final  one  into  a  pupa.  Fourth  stage,  up 
to  about  eight  weeks.  There  is  no  change  in  the  horn,  but  the  head, 
which  was  previously  green,  turns  dark  brown,  and  a  dark  brown 
divided  spot  appears  on  the  first  body-segment.  The  second  and 
third  segments  and  part  of  the  fourth  turn  bright  yellow.  The  ocelli 
are  very  beautiful,  shading  from  the  deepest  blue  to  white.  After 
about  a  week  in  this  stage  the  larva  becomes  very  restless,  ceases 
feeding,  and  leaves  the  food-plant.  In  a  few  hours  it  turns  to  the 
fifth  and  final  stage.  The  horn  is  unchanged,  but  a  dark  dorsal  line 
appears  on  the  second  and  third  segments,  broadening  out  on  the 
third  segment  to  a  dark  brown  band  covering  the  back  up  to  the  base 
of  the  horn.  The  lower  parts  and  last  segment  turn  orange-yellow. 
In  this  stage  the  larva  is  on  the  ground,  searching  for  a  suitable 
place  to  spin  its  slight  cocoon. 

It  turns  to  a  pupa  in  about  ten  weeks  from  hatching.  The  pupa 
is  reddish-brown.  The  head,  thorax  and  wings  are  enclosed  in  a 
yellow  and  semi-transparent  case.  There  is  a  black  central  line, 
continuous  on  the  thorax  and  wing-cases,  broken  on  the  back.  The 
spiracles  are  surrounded  by  black  spots,  and  the  whole  body  is  dotted 
with  black. 

The  moths  emerged  in  about  fourteen  weeks  from  the  hatching  of 
the  larva.— F.  B.  Scott,  Capt.  I.A. ;  Aden,  February  27th,  1917. 

BlASTOTERE     ("  Bl^ETOTEEES  ")     GLABRATELLA    IN    BRITAIN. — On 

p.  64  of  the  March  issue  of  the  '  Entomologist '  Mr.  Pierce  asks, 
among  other  questions,  where  the  occurrence  of  B.  glahratella  in 
Britain  was  recorded.  The  name  of  the  genus  is  not  quite  correct, 
but  if  the  moth  Blastotere  glahratella  is  meant,  then  this  species  was 
recorded  by  Lord  Walsingham  in  the  '  Entomologists'  Monthly 
Magazine  '  for  the  year  1906  at  p.  169. — Alfred  Sigh. 

A  Question  of  Latinity. — Noticing  Mr.  Elliott's  inquiry  as  to 
correctness  of  Latin  form,  I  venture  to  reply.  The  name  rufo-ornatiis 
is  not  a  compound  word  at  all,  but  a  double  word,  as  is  properly 
shown  by  the  hyphen  ;  such  names,  clumsier  than  simple  ones,  are 
not  to  be  imitated,  but  their  use  is  recognised  {Lychnis  flos-cuculi  and 
Strychnos  nux-vomica  of  Linnaeus,  Oinophila  v-fiavum  of  Haworth, 
etc.),  and  violates  no  rule  of  Latin.  The  name  rufidornatus  is  not 
Latin  at  aU ;  a  Eoman  grammarian  would  not  have  understood  its 
formation  unless  Mr.  Morley  had  been  good  enough  to  explain  it  to 
him.  The  good  Latin  word  lividus  offers  no  analogy ;  in  that  case 
there  is  no  insertion  of  a  letter,  but  -idus,  a  recognised  adjectival 
termination  with  a  definite  meaning  (corresponding  to  the  English 
-ish,  as  in  flavus,  yellow,  flavidus,  yellowish),  is  affixed  to  the  stem 
liv-.  The  adjectival  termination  -ms,  implying  simple  connection,  is 
far  commoner,  occurring  in  thousands  of  words,  and,  in  fact,  livius  is 
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itself  a  good  Latin  word — the  name  of  the  well-known  historian 
Livy — and  therefore  requires  no  added  letter  to  make  it  euphonious 
to  a  Latin  ear. 

Latin  and  Greek  were  chosen  as  the  basis  of  scientific  nomen- 
clature in  order  that  its  terms  might  be  comprehensible  to  educated 
men  of  all  nations  and  languages  ;  this  end  will  not  be  attained  if 
individualistic  writers  substitute  their  own  practice  for  that  of  the 
Greeks  and  Eomans.  —  Edward  Meyrick  ;  Thornhanger,  Marl- 
borough, April  6th,  1917. 

Agriades  bellargus  in  1916. — So  common  is  Agriades  bellargus 
in  its  special  haunts  generally  that  any  little  accession  or  diminution 
in  numbers  is  likely  to  go  unnoticed,  but  sometimes  its  numbers  are 
so  greatly  increased  that  they  cannot  be  overlooked,  and  the  season 
of  1916  appears  to  have  been  one  of  these  occasions.  First  as  to  this 
immediate  neighbourhood — the  sea  end  of  the  South  Downs.  Un- 
fortunately circumstances  did  not  admit  of  my  getting  any  note  of 
the  spring  emergence,  but  of  the  autumn  emergence  odd  specimens 
were  on  the  wing  on  the  slopes  under  Beachy  Head  as  early  as  July 
29th — fully  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks  earlier  than  usual.  By  the 
middle  of  August  it  was  abundant,  and  from  that  time  till  the  first 
week  in  September  it  was  vastly  more  so  than  I  have  known  it  to  be 
for  many  years.  Then,  again,  at  the  extreme  western  end  of  the 
parade  is  a  grassy  bank,  of  but  a  few  square  yards  in  extent,  that 
still  remains  in  its  pristine  condition.  HeveA.  bellargus  has  occurred 
so  long  as  I  can  remember,  but  for  many  years  past  only  very 
sparingly,  but  towards  the  end  of  August  last  it  occurred  there  in  the 
greatest  profusion,  the  specimens  jostling  one  another  for  a  seat  on 
the  blossoms  of  Centaurea,  of  which  numbers  of  plants  grow  among 
the  grass.  Nor  were  the  South  Downs  alone  affected,  for  on  a  sunny 
slope  not  far  from  the  village  of  Otford,  in  Kent,  probably  now  the 
nearest  locality  to  London  where  A.  bellargus  may  still  be  found,  and 
where  for  many  years  it  has  been  so  scarce  that  one  thought  them- 
selves lucky  if  half-a-dozen  specimens  were  secured  in  a  day's 
collecting,  the  June  emergence  was  positively  abundant,  and  the 
autumn  emergence  but  little  less  so.  Had  the  year  been  a  par- 
ticularly fine  one  we  should  probably  have  taken  the  abundance  of 
specimens  that  I  have  mentioned  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  the  year 
1916,  with  its  record  for  the  south-east  of  England  of  more  than  two 
hundred  hours  of  sunshine  less  than  the  average,  an  excess  of  some 
nine  inches  of  rain,  and  a  mean  temperature  of  practically  the 
average,  but  which  was  kept  up  largely  by  the  mildness  of  the  winter 
months,  seems  hardly  a  time  to  expect  such  happenings.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  foregoing  are  mere  isolated  cases, 
or  whether  the  species  throughout  its  somewhat  restricted  British 
range  occurred  in  similar  abundance. — Robert  Adkin  ;  Eastbourne, 
March,  1917. 

(Another  instance  of  a  superabundant  Lycaenid  in  1916  is  A. 
corijdon  in  the  Chilterns.  It  simply  swarmed  in  its  old  haunts  in 
August,  weather  despite. — H.  R.-B.) 
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Note  on  Ceeceris  arenaeia  (Hymenoptera). — On  July  29th  last 
a  strong  colony  of  Cerceris  arenaria,  L.,  in  a  sand-bank  on  West 
Knighton  Heath,  were  busy  at  4  p.m.  My  son  excavated  several 
burrows,  and  found  that  in  every  case  they  were  stored  with  Otio- 
rhynchus  picipes,  F.,  alone.  No  other  prey  whatever  was  excavated, 
but  I  netted  one  ?  ,  about  to  enter  her  hole,  who  was  carrying,  and 
dropped  as  I  boxed  her,  a  very  good  specimen  of  Hypera  polygoni,  L. 
— F.  H.  Haines  ;  Brookside,  Winfrith,  Dorset,  March  18th,  1917. 

The  Ox-Warble,  or  Bot  Fly. — The  Eoyal  Agricultural  Society 
of  England  have  just  issued  a  leaflet,  prepared  by  the  Society's 
Zoologist,  Mr.  Cecil  Warburton,  M.A.,  of  the  School  of  Agriculture, 
Cambridge,  giving  particulars  of  the  history  of  the  insect  and  advice 
to  farmers  and  cattle-breeders  as  to  the  methods  to  be  adopted  for 
its  destruction.  Copies  of  the  leaflet  can  be  had  on  application  to 
the  Secretary,  Eoyal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  16,  Bedford 
Square,  London,  W.C.  1. 

Hypena  obsitalis  in  Britain — a  Correction. — Mr.  'Milman 
writes  to  draw  attention  to  my  statement  {antea  p.  96)  that  the 
late  Eev.  O.  Pickard-Cambridge  was  captor  of  the  sole  British 
recorded  example  of  Hypena  obsitalis.  As  may  be  seen  by  reference 
to  the  February  number  of  this  magazine  (p.  44),  Mr.  Milman 
reported  an  example  taken  in  1908  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Milman,  and  pub- 
lished the  occurrence,  curiously  enough,  within  a  few  weeks  of  the 
decease  of  the  original  authority.  I  must  apologise  to  Mr.  Milman 
for  an  oversight  due  to  the  obituary  notice  of  Mr.  Pickard-Cambridge 
being  sent  to  press  extremely  late. — H.  E.-B. 

ScoPARiA,  Hw. — Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Pierce,  I  have 
been  able  to  see  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Entomological  Society  ' 
for  1911,  parts  iii  and  iv,  containing  Dr.  Chapman's  article  on  this 
and  allied  genera.  I  have  read  it  with  great  interest,  and  think  his 
arrangement  of  our  British  species  (p.  507),  founded  largely  on  struc- 
tural details,  cannot  be  beaten.  This  arrangement  I  shall  follow  in 
a  small  fresh  collection  I  am  now  making.  That  the  genus  Scoparia 
was  capable  of  division  I  have  long  been  aware,  moss  feeders  and 
(as  far  as  we  are  at  present  aware)  root  feeders  ;  but  we  have  a  good 
deal  to  learn  about  the  larvse  of  the  latter.  What  is  known  about 
the  larva  of  the  common  ambigualis,  for  instance  ?  Stainton,  Mey- 
rick,  and  Merrin  all  state  that  it  is  a  7noss  feeder,  whilst  Dr.  Chapman 
clearly  shows  it  {loc.  cit.)  to  belong  to  the  other  group.  Can  any  one 
give  me  any  definite  information  about  the  larva  and  its  food  plant  ? 
With  regard  to  pallida,  it  evidently  is  intermediate  (between  Scoparia 
and  Euclorea),  and  for  this  reason  it  is  placed  in  the  sub-genus 
Witlesia  or  Wittlesia.  for  in  Dr.  Chapman's  paper  it  is  spelled  both 
ways.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  remark  that  Whittlesea  is  spelled 
"  Witesie"  in  the  Domesday  book.  The  fact  that  surprised  me  most 
was  that  Cratcegella  was  not  nearly  allied  to  frequentella  ;  in  fact,  it 
stands  by  itself,  so  far  as  our  British  species  are  concerned,  in  the 
sub-genus  Dipleurina.  Eeverting  to  pallida,  Mr.  Pierce,  in  the  March 
issue  (p.  68)  states,  in  reply  to  my  note  in  the  February  number,  that 
it  comes  in  the  group  Eudorea ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  one  of  the 
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links  connecting  the  two  genera  Scoparia  and  Eudorea.  I  think, 
although  sub-generically  separated,  it  is  not  a  great  way  from  cembrce. 
In  Dr.  Chapman's  arrangement,  if  we  remove  the  foreign  species 
immediately  preceding  it,  only  hasistrigalis  stands  between  the  two, 
S.  phcBoleuca,  Z.,  perplexella,  Z.,  and  pyrencealis  being  the  foreign 
species  intervening.  I  hope  some  of  our  younger  collectors  will  turn 
their  attention  to  these  very  interesting  insects,  and  since  Mr.  Whittle 
has  bred  pallida  I  hope  he  will  soon  be  able  to  tell  us  something 
about  the  larva  of  this  rather  anomalous  insect. — A.  Thurnall  ; 
Wanstead,  Essex,  April  19th,  1917. 

Abundance  during  Daytime  of  Hibernia  defoliaria  in  Epping 
Forest. — I  wish  to  record  the  unusual  appearance  during  the  day- 
time this  year  of  Hibernia  defoliaria  on  February  18th. 

In  normal  seasons  the  emergence  of  H.  defoliaria  in  Epping 
Forest  begins  in  November,  and  during  the  last  twelve  years  I  have 
found  it  to  be  most  prolific  and  in  the  best  condition  during  the 
second  and  third  weeks  of  December.  Its  emergence  usually  con- 
tinues into  January,  but  after  the  end  of  December  the  caught  insects 
are  generally  in  a  rather  worn  condition.  At  the  period  when  this 
insect  is  most  prolific,  however,  it  is  seldom  met  with  during  the 
daytime,  the  insects  hiding  among  dead  leaves.  This  winter,  owing 
presumably  to  the  very  low  temperature  obtaining  during  the  latter 
half  of  December  and  the  whole  of  January,  the  emergence  of 
H.  defoliaria  was  held  up,  and  this  led  to  the  unusual  occurrence 
which  I  am  recording.  After  seven  or  eight  weeks  of  intensely  cold 
weather  it  suddenly  turned  mild  on  Saturday,  February  17th,  and 
when  strolling  through  the  Forest  in  the  evening  I  found  the  woods 
enveloped  in  a  thick  mist  of  a  fairly  warm  temperature.  This 
induced  me  to  visit  the  Forest  again  the  following  morning,  Sunday, 
February  18th,  and  on  nearly  every  tree-trunk  I  found  a  2  example 
of  H.  defoliaria,  and  on  several  trees  I  counted  as  many  as  four  and 
five  on  each.  Male  examples  were  also  to  be  found  not  uncommonly 
on  the  tree-trunks,  and  most  of  them  were  still  drying  their  wings. 
I  estimate  that  during  the  three  hours  I  spent  in  the  Forest  I  must 
have  seen  about  500  $  examples  and  about  50  (^  examples  of 
H.  defoliaria  all  freshly  emerged.  During  the  last  few  years  this 
species  has  been  noticeably  affected  by  melanism,  and  during 
December,  1914,  I  took  12  fine  melanic  (^  examples,  the  total 
number  of  melanic  (^  examples  which  I  had  taken  up  to  that  time, 
i.  e.  during  the  previous  twelve  years,  being  altogether  3.  Melanic 
9  examples  are  also  to  be  met  with,  and  are  pitch  black,  the  mottled 
markings  of  the  typical  9  form  only  showing  on  the  thorax.  On  the 
Sunday  in  question,  of  the  500  9  examples  seen,  5  were  of  the  black 
melanic  form,  which  gives  a  fair  approximation  of  the  percentage  of 
melanic  examples.  I  should  think  1  per  cent,  is  now  a  very  fair 
average  for  the  melanic  form  both  for  (^  and  $  examples. ^R.  T. 
Bowman  ;  108,  Station  Road,  Chingford,  E.  4. 

Late  Emergence  op  Eriogaster  lanestris. — As  evidence  of  the 
backwardness  of  the  season,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  record  that  E. 
lanestris,  from  1915  larvae,  began  to  emerge  on  the  20th  inst. — 
Percy  C.  Rbid  ;  Feering  Bury,  Kelvedon,  April  22nd,  1917. 
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SOCIETIES. 

The  South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History 
Society.— Janiiary  25th,  1917.— Mr.  Hy.  J.  Turner,  F.E.S.,  President, 
in  the  chair. — Annual  Meeting. — The  balance  sheet  and  report  of  the 
Council  were  read  and  adopted.  The  President  declared  the  following 
elected  to  fill  the  several  offices  and  Council  for  the  ensuing  year : 
President,  H.  J.  Turner,  F.E.S.;  Vice-Presidents,  K.  Adkin,  F.E.S., 
and  A.  E.  Gibbs,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S. ;  Treasurer,  T.  W.  Hall,  F.E.S. ; 
Librarian,  A.  W.  Dods  ;  Curator,  W.  West ;  Editor  of  '  Proceedings,' 
H.  J.  Turner,  F.E.S. ;  Hon.  Secretary,  Stanley  Edwards,  F.L.S., 
F.Z.S. ;  Council,  S.  R.  Ashby,  F.E.S.,  W.  J.  Ashdown,  K.  G.  Blair, 
B.Sc,  G.  Brooks,  F.  W.  Frohawk,  F.E.S.,  M.B.O.U.,  D.  R.  Morford, 

C.  W.  Sperring,  A.  E.  Tonge,  F.B.S.,  and  W.  West,  L.D.S.— The 
President  then  read  his  address,  "  Shakespeare  and  Insects." — Votes 
of  thanks  were  passed  to  the  various  officers  and  Council  for  the  past 
year. 

February  8th,   1917.— The   President   in   the   chair.— The   Rev. 

D.  M.  Darwell,  of  Dagpole,  Woodeford  Wells,  was  elected  a  member.—- 
Mr.  A.  W.  Buckstone  exhibited  series  of  ZygcBna  lonicerce,  Z.  trifolii, 
and  Z.  filipe7idulcB  from  many  British  localities,  and  read  a  paper 
on  the  local  racial  characters  shown,  and  gave  an  analysis  of  the 
markings  on  the  undersides.  A  short  discussion  ensued. — Mr. 
Hugh  Main,  the  curious  double  cocoons  spun  by  a  species  of 
Coniopteryx. — Mr.  H.  Moore,  various  Bombycine  moths  from 
Ashanti,  including  Bunea  alcmoe,  Lohohunea  phcsdusa,  Gynanisa 
ethra,  Nudaurelia  butleri,  Imbrasia  epimethea,  Microgone  herilla,  and 
Garnegia  mirabilis. — Mr.  Bowman,  a  unicolorous  slate  -  coloured 
example  of  Cuspidia  {Acro7iicta)  megacephala  from  Hackney  Downs. 

February  22nd.— Mr.  Hy.  J.  Turner,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the 
chair. — An  exhibition  of  lantern  slides. — Mr.  West  (Ashtead),  slides 
showing  androconial  scales  of  several  species  in  each  of  the  families 
of  butterflies  represented  in  the  British  fauna. — Mr.  Hugh  Main, 
slides  showing  (1)  ova  of  the  earwig  in  situ ;  (2)  a  series  of  details 
of  the  life-history  of  a  small  burrowing  beetle  common  in  Epping 
Forest ;  (3)  a  series  illustrative  of  the  transformations  of  Dytiscus 
marginalis  ;  (4)  a  series  of  the  habits  of  the  larva  of  Gicindela 
campestris. — Mr.  Bunnett,  slides  illustrating  all  stages  of  a  colony  of 
Vanessa  io  and  a  few  of  the  Hydra  and  Volvox  globator. 

March  &th.  — Mr.  Hy.  J.  Turner,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the 
chair. — The  death  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Gibbs,  Vice-President,  was  reported. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Ashdown  exhibited  examples  of  all  the  species  of  Surrey 
Coleoptera,  which  he  had  taken  during  the  season  of  1916.  Beetles 
were  generally  abundant  throughout  the  year. — Mr.  Newman  read  a 
short  paper,  "  The  Rearing  of  Macrothylacia  rubi." 

March  22nd. — Mr.  Hy.  J.  Turner,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  chair. 
— Mr.  A.  Buckstone  exhibed  series  of  the  March  and  July  broods  of 
Tephrosia  bistortata,  bred  from  an  Oxshott  female  taken  in  April, 
1914,  including  a  female  which  had  remained  in  pupa  two  winters 
from  June,  1914,  to  February,  1916.    He  also  showed  T.  crepuscularia, 
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taken  in  various  Surrey  localities  during  May,  for  comparison.  A 
discussion  ensued. — Mr.  Edwards,  a  box  of  exotic  Lepidoptera. — 
Mr.  Turner,  a  photograph  of  the  larval  cases  of  the  fifteen  more 
easily  obtainable  species  of  the  British  Psychidce,  taken  by  the  Rev. 
C.  R.  N.  Burrows,  who  was  desirous  to  obtain  fresh  specimens  for 
structural  examination.  Mr.  Turner  also  showed  imagines  of  several 
of  the  commoner  species  of  the  genus  LitJwcolletis,  and  made  some 
remarks  on  their  life-history. — Mr.  Adkin  exhibited  an  early  work  by 
John  Ray. — Hy.  J.  Turner. 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Entomological  Society. — Meeting 
held  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Colquitt  Street,  Liverpool,  Febni- 
ary  19th,  1917. — The  President,  Mr,  Leonard  West,  in  the  chair. — 
A  discussion  and  exhibition  of "  Backyard  Insects,"  to  which  most  of 
the  members  contributed,  was  the  feature  of  this  meeting.  The 
exhibits,  mainly  common  species  of  Lepidoptera,  were  of  such  con- 
siderable interest,  from  the  point  of  view  of  distribution,  that  it  was 
decided  to  devote  another  evening  to  the  same  subject  next  session. 
Mr.  West  contributed  the  following  Diptera  from  St.  Helens : 
Ghrysis  ignata,  G.  ruhii,  Thereva  nobilata,  the  silver-tail  fly ;  Leptis 
scolopacea,  L.  lineola,  Sarcophaga  carnaria,  and  several  species  of 
Dolichopodidae. 

March  19th,  1917.— The  President  in  the  chair.— Mr.  F.  N.  Pierce 
exhibited  Blastotere  glabratella,  ZelL,  an  Argyresthid  moth  belonging 
to  the  illuminatella  group,  captured  near  Repton,  Derbyshire,  by  Mr 
C.  H.  Hayward.  The  species  was  introduced  to  the  British  list  by 
Lord  Walsingham  in  1906  from  specimens  taken  in  Norfolk,  and  it 
has  since  been  taken  near  King's  Lynn  by  Mr.  Atmore  ;  the  Derby- 
shire record,  therefore,  seems  to  indicate  that  it  is  spreading  in 
Britain.  Mr.  Pierce  also  exhibited  a  series  of  drawings  of  the  male 
genitalia  of  the  Palaearctic  Psychidae  executed  by  the  Rev.  C.  R.  N. 
Burrows  from  recent  preparations  made  by  himself ;  the  exhibit 
further  included  most  of  the  British  species  with  their  cases.  Mr.  W. 
Mansbridge  showed  a  series  of  Scoparia  amhigualis  and  its  melanic 
variations  from  the  West  Riding  and  East  Lancashire. 

April  l^th,  1917.— Mr.  R.  Wilding  in  the  chair.— The  following 
were  elected  members  of  the  Society,  viz. :  Mrs.  M.  Hughes,  L.L.A., 
Wallasey,  Cheshire ;  Miss  Rose  Egerton,  Seacombe,  Cheshire ;  and 
the  Rev.  F.  M.  B.  Carr,  Alvanley  Vicarage,  near  Helsby,  Cheshire. 
Mr.  Wm.  Mansbridge  read  a  paper  describing  the  work  and  methods 
of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Fauna  Committee.  In  spite  of  the 
present  handicap  of  circumstances  due  to  the  war  an  immense 
amount  of  work  has  been  done,  especially  in  the  less  studied  orders. 
The  Committee  has  been  fortunate  in  enlisting  the  assistance  of  a 
large  number  of  specialists  in  the  different  branches  of  natural 
science,  whose  services  are  at  the  disposal  of  all  field-workers  for 
advice  and  identification  of  species.  Already  a  large  number  of 
species  have  been  added  to  the  county  lists,  and  a  smaller,  but 
still  satisfactory  number,  have  been  described  as  new  to  science. 
Mr.  F.  N.  Pierce  showed  series  of  Catoptria  amulana,  C.  tripoliana, 
and  from  the  late  S.  Steven's  collection  a  series  of  reputed  C.  decolo- 
rana;  also  a  specimen  of  Eupcecilia   manniana,    which,  from  an 
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examination  of  the  genitalia,  he  liad  found  to  be  a  dwarfed  Argyrolepia 
cnicana ;  Mr,  Pierce  also  gave  some  critical  notes  on  Ephestia 
elutella  and  E.  passulella.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  W.  Mansbridge, 
who  exhibited  the  latter  species  in  illustration  of  his  remarks.  Mr. 
S.  P.  Doudney  had  a  long  series  of  Porthesia  siviilis,  from  wild  larvae 
taken  on  the  same  hedgerow  at  Huyton,  near  Liverpool,  in  which 
many  of  the  females  had  tail-tufts  brown  instead  of  yellow,  except 
for  a  slight  admixture  of  yellow  hairs  ;  all  the  males  were  normal. — 
Wm.  Mansbridge,  Hon.  Sec. 


RECENT    LITERATURE. 


The  Orthoptera  of  Devon.  By  C.  W.  Bracken,  B.A.,  F.E.S.  From 
the  '  Transactions  of  the  Devonshire  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art,'  1916,  xlviii, 
pp.  267-282. 

Not  sufficiently  often  do  we  see  so  well  worked  out  a  paper  on  a 
group  of  insects  belonging  to  a  particular  area  as  is  this  which 
Mr.  Bracken  read  Plymouth  on  July  20th,  1916.  Why  is  it  that 
other  counties  are  not  doing  in  this  respect  what  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire,  Yorkshire,  and  Devon  are  able  to  do?  Setting  out 
primarily  to  complete  and  correct  Mr.  Parfitt's  paper  of  1881, 
Mr.  Bracken  has  eventually  given  a  full,  interesting,  and  eminently 
readable  account  of  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
Orthoptera  of  Devon.  His  nomenclature  and  arrangement  are 
thoroughly  up  to  date,  and  he  has  worked  hard  for  some  time  to 
bring  the  records  as  far  as  possible  up  to  date  also.  As  a  result  he 
is  able  to  say  that  nearly  all  the  British  species  of  the  order  are 
found  in  Devon.  There  is  one  plate,  illustrating  the  earwig,  Aniso- 
labis  annulipes,  Luc,  and  the  locustid,  Conocephalus  dorsalis,  Latr. 
We  are  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Bracken  has  already  attacked  another 
group  of  Devonshire  insects.  W.  J.  L. 

From  Proceedings  of  the  United  States  National  Museum.     Vol.  51 
(1917). 

No.  2156. — "  A  Contribution  to  our  Knowledge  of  the 
White  Flies  of  the  Sub-family  Aleyrodinae  (Aleyro- 
didaB)."  By  A.  L.  Quaintance  and  A.  C.  Baker. 
Pp.  335-445.  with  Plates  32-77. 

This  paper  is  based  on  material  from  various  parts  of  the  world, 
chiefly  Oriental  regions  and  tropical  North  America,  in  the  collections 
of  the  United  States  Museum  and  the  Bureau  of  Entomology. 

No.  2171. — "  A  Generic  Synopsis  of  the  Coccinellid  Larvae 
in  the  United  States  National  Museum,  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  larva  of  Hyperaspis  binotata,  Say."  By 
Adam  Bovinq,     Pp.  621-650,  with  Plates  118-121, 
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IPHICLIDES  PODALIRIUS  FEISTHAMELII,  AND 
MELANARGIA  LACHESIS  IN  THE  WESTEEN,  AND 
EASTERN   PYRENEES. 

By  H.  Rowland-Brown,  M.A.,  F.E.S. 

My  note  on  Iphiclides  podalirius  feisthamelii,  Da]}.,  in  the 
Pyrenees  following  Mr.  McClymont's  observations  {antea, 
pp.  91-92)  was  already  in  the  press  when  I  received  from  my 
friend,  M.  P.  Rondou,  of  Gedre,  a  copy  of  his  'Lepidopteres 
nouveaux  pour  la  Faune  Pyreneene '  (Proces-Verbaux  de  la  Soc. 
Linn,  de  Bordeaux,  1906  and  1916).  The  later  extract  contains 
an  interesting  note  on  the  possible  extension  of  feisthamelii  in 
the  western  Basses-Pyrenees,  which  calls  for  some  comment. 
As  is  well  known,  I  believe,  typical  podalirius  is  not  reported 
from  Spain.  Seebold,  in  his  '  Catalogue  of  Bilbao  Lepidoptera,'* 
reports  th9i,i  a,t  Bilbao  feisthamelii  entirely  supersedes  the  type. 
Thus,  M.  Gelin,  one  of  the  joint  authors  of  the  '  Catalogue  des 
Lepidopteres  observes  dans  I'Ouest  de  France,'  suggested  some 
years  ago  to  M.  Rondou  that  feisthamelii  should  reach  north- 
wards into  France  in  the  west,  as  in  the  east.  "  From  the  fact 
that  no  one  has  reported  it  yet  "  (?.  e.  1900),  "  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  does  not  occur  there,"  he  writes.  But  in  their  catalogue, 
first  published  in  the  '  Memoires  de  la  Soc.  Hist,  et  Scient.  des 
Deux-Sevres,'  Niort,  1912,  MM.  Gelin  and  Lucas  make  no 
mention  of  the  occurrence  of  feisthamelii  in  the  French  Biscay 
country,  and  having  visited  localities  myself  from  Hendaye  to 
Bayonne  in  1891,  1905,  and  1911,  I  can  testify  that  the  type 
asserts  itself  completely  in  this  direction,  and  that,  I  think,  is 
also  the  experience  of  the  several  British  collectors,  including 
Miss  K.  M.  Hinchliff,  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes,  Mr.  A.  H.  Jones,  nna 
Mr.  W.  G.  Sheldon,  among  others  who  have  explored  the  -anie 
region.  I  should  say,  therefore,  that  feisthamelii  does  not  cross 
the  Bidassoa  ;  it  will  be  interesting,  however,  to  determine  if,  ou 
the  Spanish  side  between  Bilbao  and  St.  Sebastian,  the  type  over- 
laps the  variety  or  subspecies.  Seebold  does  not  help  us.  Plis 
catalogue  is  strictly  confined  to  the  environs  of  Bilbao,  ana  there 

*  •  Catalogo  de  los  Lepidopteros  observados  en  las  alreded ores  de  Bilbao.'  ('Ann, 
Soc.  Esp.  Hist.  Nat.,'  t.  viii,  May,  1879,  Madrid.) 

ENIOM. — JUNK,  1917.  L 
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is  a  wide  mountain  region  between  this  district  and  the  frontier 
at  Fnenterrahia.  But  he  appends  to  the  hst  of  butterflies  the 
remark  that  of  the  local  species  P.  feisthameld,  R.  deojmtra,  and 
T,  telicanus  are  the  only  three  suggestive  of  a  south  European 
fauna.  From  its  occurrence  so  far  north-west  it  is  clear,  there- 
fore, that  feist Intmelii  can  exist,  and  supersede  the  type  under 
other  than  meridional  conditions.  Elsewhere  on  the  Spanish 
side  of  the  central  Pyrenees,  as  Lord  Rothschild  informs  me, 
we  find  the  same  ])henomenon,  e.g.  above  Cauterets,  and  in  the 
Valee  d"Arrazas,  otherwise  d'Ordesa,  from  Gavjirnie,  cited  by  M. 
Oberthur  (' Lepid.  Compai6e,'  fasc.  v,  Aragon,  legend  to  pi. 
m.c).  Larralde  ('  Catalogue  des  Leiadopteres  des  Basses-Aljies,' 
1895,  p.  19)  does,  indeed,  mention  a  single  example  of  "  var. 
(sic.)  smaller  than  the  type  resembling  feisth<nnelii,"  taken  at 
Guiche,  in  the  valley  of  the  Adour,  ahoui  fifteen  miles  east  of 
Bayonne  ;  but  that  is  the  only  record  known  to  me  of  a  western 
form  approaching  feistliamelii. 

There  seems  no  geograpJiical  reason,  however,  why  the 
Spanish  form  should  not  extend  northwards,  for  M.  Pkondou's 
latest  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  butterflies  of  the 
Pyrenees  includes  the  capture  of  Mekniargia  lacJie^is  (another 
Spanish  butterfly)  in  the  Basses-Pyrenees  at  Oloron,  where  it 
flies  in  company  with  M.  galatea,  but  at  a  later  date  than  that 
when  galatea  first  appears.  This  record  is  of  special  interest, 
not  only  because  it  demonstrates  the  western  penetration  of  the 
Pyrenees  by  M.  lichesis — hitherto  only  reported  from  the 
Pyrenees-Orientales  and  as  far  north  as  the  Pont  du  Gard — but 
because  it  goes  to  confirm  the  specific  distinction  of  two  very 
closely-allied  insects.  In  a  footnote  to  Mr.  McClymont's  observa- 
tion of  galatea  at  Le  Vernet  I  ventured  to  suggest  a  re-examination 
of  the  specimens  taken  by  him,  as  hitherto  the  concurrence  of  the 
two  species  there  has  not  been  satisfactorily  established.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  question  tiiat  somewhat  further  away 
from  the  mountains  on  the  frontiers  of  the  same  Department  but 
actually  in  Auue,  they  fly  together.  M.  Rene  Oberthiir  informed 
me  in  1915  that  near  Cepie,  thirteen  miles  south  of  Carcassonne, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Aude,  he  discovered  an  area  of  intermixture 
where  also  galatea  develops  a  special  and  characteristic  form. 
Another  point  of  contact,  this  time  actually  within  the  borders 
of  the  Pyrenees  Orientales,  is  suggested  by  M.  Oberthur's  remark 
('Lepid.  Comparee,  fasc.  iii,  p.  344)  that  examples  of  galatea 
from  the  forest  of  Boucheville  are  in  his  collection.  This  forest 
IS  situate  on  the  borders  of  the  Departments  of  Pyrenees-Orien- 
tales, and  Aude,  in  the  extreme  north-west  of  the  former,  and 
between  Fenouillet  on  the  eastern  and  Axat  on  the  western  side 
of  the  line.  Hitherto,  British  lepidopterists  do  not  appear  to  have 
touched  this  particular  locality,  but  I  notice  that  the  late  Mr. 
A.  S.  Tetley  ("  South  Pyrenees  in  Early  June,"  'Entomologists' 
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Eecord,'  xxii,  p.  58,  1910)  says  that  "  the  exploration  of  the  big 
forests  to  the  east  of  Axat  proved  ver}'  disappointing 
Butterflies  were  almost  wanting,  entirely  absent  from  the 
meadows";  where  galatea  might  have  been  expected  thus  early 
in  these  latitudes.  M.  Rondous  statement  that  M.Piene  Oberthiir 
met  with  galatea  in  the  Pyrenees-Orientales  in  1908,  though  no 
particulars  or  dates  are  otherwise  forthcoming,  probably  refers  to 
the  Boucheville  locality.  Meanwhile,  the  war  has  interfered 
with  further  investigation  of  the  Cepie  district,  but  it  may  be 
hoped  that  in  happier  times  M.  Rene  will  resume  his  researches 
if  the  great  Oberthiir  collection  does  not  already  contain  examples 
of  what  may  prove  to  be  intermediates  between  lachesis  and 
galatea. 

Harrow  Weald, 

April  1st,  1917. 


SOME  REMARKS  ON  THE  DISTRIBUTION  AND  DE- 
VELOPMENT OF  SPECIES  AND  SUBSPECIES  OF 
THE  SATYRINE  GENUS  MELANARGIA,  MEIGEN, 
IN  ITALY,  FRANCE,  SPAIN,  AND  ALGERIA. 

By  H.  Rowland-Brown,  M.A.,  F.E.S. 

There  are  three  species  of  the  genus  Melauargia,  Meigen, 
which  seem  to  have  been  developed  from  a  common  stirps  within 
comparatively  recent  times ;  four,  if  Melauargia  lucasi,  Rambur, 
is  to  be  regarded  as  something  more  than  the  North  African 
form  of  M.  galatea.  They  are  Melauargia  lachesis,  Hb.,  M.  galatea, 
L.,  and  M.  iapygia,  Cyr.  M.  galatea,  either  typical  or  in  its 
southern  habitats  as  var.  procida,  Hhst,  is  common  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  Central  and  Southern  Europe,  though  it  does 
not  exist  in  Spain  south  of  the  Cantabrians,  and  in  certain  of 
the  French  Departments  neighbouring  on  the  Mediterranean 
west  of  Var.  Its  northern  limits  are  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
Yorkshire  ;  it  does  not  occur  in  any  of  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
and  in  the  north-east  the  life-line  may  be  drawn  through  Breda 
in  Holland,  Liineberg,  the  Harz  Mountains  to  Bremen  and  Elber- 
feld,  extending  east  apparently  (according  to  Speyer  not  north 
of  52^°  N,  lat.),  over  the  great  plain  no  further  than  Lievland, 
and  the  Volga  region  between  Bugulma  and  Ufa  where  it  is  rare, 
and  thence  south  to  Sarepta  through  the  Steppe  ('  Geographische 
Verbreitung  der  Schmett.  Deutschlands  und  der  Schweitz,'  vol.  i, 
p.  190).  Reaching,  also  along  the  Karpathian  to  Rumania  and 
throughout  the  Balkan  peninsula,  it  pervades  North  Asia  Minor, 
finding  its  southern  extreme  at  about  latitude  34°  (?),  being 
superseded  hereabouts  by  M.  titea  and  M.  teneates.^ 

*  Cp.  "  Butterflies  of  Syria  and   Palestine,"  Miss  M.  E.  Fountaine  ('  Ento- 
mologist,' XXXV,  p.  99,  1902.) 
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The  distribution  of  M.  lachesis,  on  the  other  hand,  is  curiously 
limited  almost  to  the  Iberian  peninsula,  although  as  I  have 
shown  in  the  preceding  note,  it  descends  the  Cantabrians,  on  the 
northern  slope,  and  extends  even  into  the  Western  Pyrenees,  while 
at  the  other  end  of  the  mountain  barrier  it  penetrates  into  France 
through  Perpignan  from  Catalonia  as  far  north  as  the  famous 
Pont  du  Gard,  and  no  further  east  in  this  direction  than  the 
western  limits  of  the  Department  of  Bouches-du-Rhone. 

Assuming  M.  galatea  to  be  nearest  the  ancestral  form,  as  I 
suggest,  Lachesis  may  be  regarded  as  a  species  developed  there- 
from under  ]ieculiar  local  conditions — conditions  judging  from  the 
known  distribution  of  the  species  not  repeated,  for  example,  in  the 
Italian  and  Balkan  Peninsulas,  each  of  which  Mediterranean 
regions  have  Melanargias  characteristically  their  own;  e.g. 
M.  arge  and  M.  jjherusa,  iu  Central  and  Southern  Italy,  and  in 
Sicily  respectively,  and  M.  larissa  in  the  Balkans  and  the  east  of 
Europe;  though  the  former  pertain  rather  to  the  Occitanica, 
Hbst.  {Spllius,  Esper)  group  than  to  that  under  immediate 
review.     Neither  of  these  three  species  occurs  in  North  Africa. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  remark  in  this  connection  that  whereas 
M.  galatea  in  Northern  Asia  Minor,  in  the  Balkans,  in  Italy,  and 
in  a  limited  portion  of  the  Mediterranean  Eiviera  co-exists  with 
Larissa,  lapygia,  Occitanica,  Arge,  and  Pheriisa  respectively,  this 
partnership  is  not  extended  in  Spain  to  Lachesis,  while,  as  we 
shall  see,  the  only  Melanargia  co-existent  with  Lucasi  is  lues, 
which  latter  species,  again  is  confined  to  the  central  and  north- 
west coasts  of  North  Africa  and  tli  '.  warmer  regions  of  the 
Iberian  peninsula,  though  in  Central  Algeria,  where  apparently 
Lucasi  is  non-existaut,  Lord  Rothschi  d  records  Occitanica.* 

In  fact  until  we  come  to  the  northern  area  of  distribution,  it 
is  apparent  that  elsewhere  Galatea,  or  its  prototype,  has  either 
developed  new  species  or  subspecies  supplanting  it,  or  marched 
upon  identical  routes  with  other  members  of  the  genus. 

Mr.  E.  G.  B.  Meade- Waldo+  speaks  of  M.  lucasi  at  the 
beginning  of  July  as  "  abundant  on  the  great  Atlas,  most 
frequent  in  woods.  ...  A  very  large  and  pale  form  was 
taken  in  the  central  plains  in  June,  and  also  on  the  high  table- 
land above  Agurygur  od  June  23rd."  He  further  remarks  of 
the  Atlas  country  that,  while  these  mountains  have  developed 
comparatively  few  alpine  forms,  most  of  the  species  in  the 
remote  regions  are  common  to  the  Mediterranean  littoral. 

Thus  the  intermediate  position  and  development  of  M. 
lachesis  between  the  Algerian  and  Atlas  Lucasi  and  northern 
Galatea  becomes  the  more  interesting  as  a  study  of  distribution 
among  palaearctic  species. 

Mr.  "Wheeler,  iu  his  paper  on  the  genus  Melitcea  ('  Proc.  Ent. 

•  'Novitates  Zoologies.'  vol.  xxi,  p.  307. 
t  '  Trans.  Ent.  .Soc.  Lond.,'  1905,  p.  374 
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and  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  S.  London,'  1914-15),  in  connection  with 
the  Cinxia  group,  comments  upon  the  puzzle  of  its  origin. 
"  The  absence  of  high  mountain  or  really  arctic  species  of  the 
group,"  he  writes,  "  and  the  fact  that  it  reaches  further  south 
both  in  Asia  and  Africa  than  any  other  group  of  the  genus, 
points  distinctly  to  its  more  modern  origin.  .  .  ."  Mutatis 
mutandis  the  same  conclusion  presents  itself  in  the  case  of  the 
genus  Melanargia.  Tutt  ('  British  Butterflies,'  p.  377)  enume- 
rates his  subject-group  as  follows  : 

Family  Satyridae, 

Sub-family  Erebiinae, 

Tribe  Erebiidi, 

Genus  Melanargia, 

and  suggests  that  it  is  less  an  ancient  race  evolved  from  a 
rigorous  climate  than  a  race  successfully  modified  to  withstand 
that  climate,  bearing  out  my  proposition,  also,  that  Galatea  in 
particular,  and  Melanargia  in  general,  has  come  north-westward 
from  Asia  Minor,  and  not,  vice  versa,  moved  south  and  south- 
westward  via  Palestine,  Egyj^t,  and  the  North  African  littoral. 
Thus  he  figures  Galatea  at  the  very  top  of  the  butterfly  stirps 
and  therefore  farthest  removed  from  the  Hesperiidse,  and 
Heterocera,  as  the  most  specialised,  on  the  strength  of  the 
pupa  showing  no  movable  abdominal  incision,  and  being  rigid 
and  incapable  of  movement,  as  with  Erehia. 

It  is,  of  course,  permissible  to  speculate  that  the  westward 
migration  of  M.  gdlatsa,  resulting  in  M.  lacasi  in  Algeria 
followed  the  line  above  indicated  through  Egypt  and  Cyrenaica 
at  a  time  when  this  region  was  less  desiccated  and  barren  than 
within  the  range  of  historical  record.  M.  titea  and  M.  teneates, 
obvious  derivatives  of  Galatea  or  Larissa,  reach  southwards 
from  the  Armenian  grasslands  through  a  part  of  Palestine  ;  j'et 
therefrom  the  trend  is  in  a  south-easterly,  not  in  a  south- 
westerly direction,  and  the  fact  that  no  Melanargia  exists  in  the 
fertile  Nile  valley  and  delta  strengthens  the  probability  of  an 
original  exodus  north  and  north-west  of  the  genus  across 
the  Balkans  where,  according  to  Geike,  there  is  no  sign  of 
glaciation,  to  Central  and  Western  Europe. 

For  Lachesis,  at  all  events,  there  is  no  known  locality  in 
North  Africa,  and  therefore  no  area  of  intermixture,  due  to 
the  Gibraltar  barrier,  and  this  being  so,  it  is  open  to  conclude 
that  Lachesis  has  developed  from  the  Galatea  of  the  North 
Mediterranean  (=  Procida).  and  at  a  later  period  than  that 
when  Europe  and  Africa  were  joined  at  this  point ;  otherwise 
it  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  failure  of  LacJiesis  on  the  North- 
West  African  littoral. 

I  am  led  to  believe  on  botanical  authority  that  certain  species 
of  grasses  occurring  in,  roughly  speaking,  the  Larissa-Galatea 
region  of  Armenia  present  a  somewhat  parallel  peculiarity  of 
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distribution,  and  that,  while  absent  from  Southern  Palestine 
and  North-Eastern  Africa,  they  actually  recur  in  the  North 
Mediterranean  region  and  in  Western  North  Africa  ;  they  are, 
e.g.,  E?'iaiithit.s  ravennce,  Chrysovogon  grylhis,  Phalaris  nodosa, 
and  P.  cariilescens.  It  may  be  a  coincidence  and  nothing  more, 
and  I  do  not  know  whether  our  Asiatic  and  Mediterranean  species 
feed  u))on  any  or  all  of  the  grasses  named,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  these  grasses  appear  to  have  a  similar,  though  not  as  wide  a 
range  of  distribution  as  the  butterflies  under  review,  and  that 
where  Melaiuirgia  is  absent  they  too  are  wanting  ;  but  this  is 
rather  a  hypothesis  than  a  proved  fact,  and  requires  far  more 
knowledge  of  plant  distribution  than  1  possess  even  to  discuss. 

It  also  constitutes  a  curious  exception  to  the  rule  of  the  sub- 
specification  of  Galatea  that,  whereas  Galatea  is  absent  from  the 
whole  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula  except  in  a  corner  of  the  extreme 
north-west,  Galatea  in  the  Apenniue,  in  Apulia,  Cnlabria,  and 
Sicih'  is  continued  to  the  last  outpost  in  this  direction  towards 
Africa.  1  suggest,  therefore,  that  Lncasi  cannot  be  the  Jons  et 
origo  of  Lachesis  and  the  Galate<i  north  of  the  Pyrenee^^,  but 
that  Galatea,  streaming  down  the  then  Apennine  system,  may 
have  crossed  by  the  long  submerged  bridge  to  what  is  now  North 
Africa,  and  developed  under  conditions  similar  to  those  of  Sicily 
the  form  or  subspecies  Lucasi,  which  seems  to  exist  in  Sicih-  to 
this  day,*  Geologically  speaking,  "  la  parente  de  I'Atlas  avec 
I'Apennin  s'accuse  a  la  fois.     .     .     ." 

Further,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that,  though  M.  ines  occurs 
in  North-West  Africa  with  M.  lucasi  galatea,  there  is  no  member 
of  the  Ines-Occitanica  group  in  the  Asia  Minor  region.  And 
this  again  suggests  not  only  the  derivation  of  lues  from  the 
Galatea  stirps,  V)Ut  that  it  has  found  a  place  in  the  Western 
Mediterranean  fauna  from  the  east-to-west  advance  via  the 
northern  and  Italian  line  of  distribution. 

To  sum  up,  then,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Lucasi  is  the 
immediate  ofi'spring  of  the  Italian  Galatea,  from  which,  as  stated 
in  Sicily,  it  is  sometimes  indistinguisable,  and  that  Lachesis  has 
developed  from  the  northern  Galatea  as  an  ultimate  dominant 
sjDecies,  and  that  where  Galatea  meets  and  disajipears  before 
Lachesis,  this  is  due  not  to  reversion  to  a  Lucasi- Lachesis  form 
coming  from  the  south,  "hut  to  the  termination  of  the  conditions 
favourable  to  the  develoi3ment  of  Galatea.  And  this  at  a  point 
where  the  eastward-derived  Galatea  north  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  from  the  foothills  of  the  Alps,  fails  to  assert  itself;  so  that 
the  area  of  intermixture,  to  which  I  drew  attention  in  my  note 
on  M.  lacliesis  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  Pyrenees  {aiitea,  ]>.  122), 
marks  the  union  of  the  western-ijorne  Galatea  with  the  Galatea 

*  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  some  of  the  M.  galaten  exhibited  by  the  late 
Mr.  Piatt  Barrett  at  the  South  London  Society  and  the  subject  of  a  paper  in  the 
Proceedings,'  1915-16,  are  true  M.  lucasi. 
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which  have,  so  to  speak,  become  Lachesis  in  the  course  of  tlieir 
development  over  the  Spanish  Peninsula. 

I  find  support  for  my  theory  in  M.  Oberthiir's  exposition  of 
the  affinities  of  Lucasi  ("'Lepid.  Comparee,"  fasc.  iii,  255-6), 
also  showing  the  extent  of  the  collateral  route  distribution  in 
the  group  with  the  lapiifiia  {:=  Clotho,  Hb.,  or  rather  acconiing 
to  Hiibner's  description :=var.  Suiva^'ovius,  Hbst.),  and  Galatea 
of  Caiabria.  Allard  (Ann.  Soc.  Fr.,  1867),  in  his  "Notes  sur 
les  Insectes  de  I'Algerie,"  actually  refers  Clotho,  var.  Atropos 
to  Lucasi,  Kamour  ;  but,  apart  from  bionomic  differences,  M. 
Oberthiir  clearly  demonstrates  that  the  wing  markings  of  these 
Sicilian  Melanargias  approximate  far  less  closely  to  Lapygia 
than  to  Galatea. 

M.  Oberthiir  has  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  lapi/gia 
of  Sicily — the  dark  form  (^  Atropos)  superticially  not  unlike  tiie 
female  Lucasi — from  that  species.  He  remarks  that,  whereas 
in  Lucasi,  on  the  underside  of  the  hind  wings,  the  last  nervure 
originating  at  the  base  and  abutting  on  the  inner  margin,  is 
marked  by  a  dusky  streak  doubled  for  a  half  of  its  length,  form- 
ing a  sort  of  Y,  with  the  stem  of  the  letter  towards  the  anal 
angle,  in  lapygia  the  nervure  is  similarly  represented,  but  the 
line  is  straight  and  without  the  fork.  In  the  case  of  Galatea  this 
dusky  nervure  is  also  forked,  but  with  the  branch  reaching  in- 
ternally ("  dans  le  sens  interne  ") ;  while  in  Lucasi  the  bifurcation 
is  made  externally.  With  the  limited  number  of  Lucasi  under 
my  observation,  I  do  not  pretend  to  challenge  this  distinctive 
character,  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  diverse  direction  of  the 
dusky  nervure  fork  in  the  Lucasi  before  me  hardly  corroborates 
M.  Oberthiir's  diagnosis.  Certainly  he  does  not  propose  to 
suggest  tliis  as  a  test  character.  "I  believe,"  he  writes,  "  that 
for  the  present  we  ought  to  consider  Lucasi  as  a  good  species, 
contiguous  at  once  to  Galatea,  Larissa,  and  lapygta,'^  all  of  which 
species  exhibit  the  peculiarity  to  which  he  draws  attention.  But 
then  M.  Oberthiir  is  not  at  all  partial  to  distinction  by  sub- 
species, and  is  as  reticent  on  the  subject  as  Friihsdorfer  is 
fertile  of  invention — a  sub-specifist  gone  mad  ! 

{To  he  continued.) 


FIVE  NEW  SPECIES  OF  PYKALID.E,  BELONGING 
TO  THE  SUB-FAMILY  EPIPASCHIAN^,  FEOM 
FORMOSA. 

By    a.    E.    WlLEMAN    AND    RiCHARD    SoUTH. 

Spectrotrota  catena,  sp.  n. 

^ .     Fore  wings  ochreous  brown,  powdered  with  darker  chiefly 
between  the  transverse  lines  ;  costa  dotted  with  white  ;  autemedial 
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line  -white,  broad,  outwardly  bidentate  ;  postmedial  line  represented 
by  a  chain-like  series  of  white  spots,  indented  above  dorsum  ;  dis- 
coidal  spot  black  ;  terminal  line  black,  double,  interrupted  at  veins, 
enclosing  a  whitish  line  ;  fringes  pale  grey,  traversed  by  two  darker 
lines.  Hind  wings  fuscous,  tending  to  ochreous-brown  beyond  the 
postmedial  series  of  white  spots  ;  terminal  line  and  the  fringes  as  on 
fore  wings,  but  the  latter  are  rather  paler.  Underside  fuscous, 
inclining  to  ochreous-brown  on  terminal  area ;  postmedial  line  of 
upper  side  indicated  on  all  wings. 
Expanse,  36  mm. 

Collection  number,  1350. 

A  male  specimen  from  Arizan  (7300  ft.),  August  21st,  1908. 

Stericta  dubia,  sp.  n. 

$  .  Head,  thorax,  and  abdomen  whitish-brown,  partly  reddish 
tinged  ;  posterior  edges  of  abdominal  segments  marked  with  blackish. 
Fore  wings  whitish-brown,  powdered  with  blackish  most  strongly  on 
basal  two-thirds  ;  antemedial  and  postmedial  lines  paler,  the  former 
nearly  erect,  and  the  latter  excurved  beyond  cell ;  discoidal  dot  black  ; 
costa  marked  with  black  between  ante-  and  postmedial  lines ;  ter- 
minal dots  black  ;  fringes  whitish-brown,  varied  with  dark  brown  and 
blackish,  a  pale  line  at  their  base.  Hind  wings  dark  fuscous ; 
fringes  greyish,  preceded  by  a  pale  line.  Underside  fuscous,  paler  on 
dorsal  area  of  each  wing. 

Expanse,  18  mm. 

Collection  number,  13'26a. 

A  female  specimen  from  Kansbirei  (1000  ft.),  August  27 tb, 
1907. 

Stericta  tripartita,  sp.  n. 

^ .  Head  and  thorax  black-brown,  the  latter  mixed  with  ochreous 
brown  ;  abdomen  ochreous  brown,  clouded  with  russet-brown,  banded 
with  black-brown  on  the  second  segment.  Fore  wings  black-brown 
on  basal  and  terminal  thirds,  ochreous  brown  on  medial  third,  the 
latter  clouded  with  russet-brown  ;  antemedial  line  pale  ochreous, 
almost  straight ;  postmedial  pale  ochreous,  gently  curved  from  costa 
to  middle,  thence  almost  straight  to  dorsum,  and  dividing  off  a 
triangular  section  of  the  black-brown  terminal  area  ;  discoidal  spot 
black ;  terminal  line  ochreous,  inwardly  edged  with  black  ;  fringes 
greyish-brown,  rather  glossy.  Hind  wings  dark  fuscous  ;  discoidal 
mark  slightly  darker,  but  indistinct ;  terminal  line  and  fringes  as  on 
fore  wings. 

Expanse,  16  mm. 

Collection  number,  1326. 

One  example  of  each  sex  from  Kanshirei  (1000  ft.),  the  male 
captured  March  3rd  and  the  female  July  12th,  1908. 
Allied  to  S.  basalis,  Leech. 

Orthaga  confusa,  sp.  n. 
^ .     Head  and  thorax  white,  speckled  with  blackish  ;  abdomen 
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white,  speckled  and  barred  with  blackish.  Fore  wings  white, 
speckled  with  blackish ;  antemedial  band  black,  irregular  edged ; 
postmedial  line  whitish,  curved  round  outer  end  of  cell,  thence  wavy 
to  dorsum  near  tornus  ;  discoidal  mark  black,  a  blackish  streak  from 
below  it  to  dorsum,  a  blackish  spot  above  it  extending  to  costa  ; 
terminal  area  broadly  bordered  with  black,  the  inner  edge  irregular 
and  diffuse  ;  terminal  line  black,  interrupted,  dusted  with  whitish  on 
each  side  ;  fringes  white,  dotted  with  blackish  between  the  veins. 
Hind  wings  dark  fuscous  ;  fringes  paler,  whitish  at  base.  Underside 
of  fore  wings  dark  fuscous,  whitish  on  dorsal  area  ;  of  hind  wings 
whitish,  sprinkled  with  fuscous  on  costal  area ;  discoidal  dot  and 
postmedial  line  fuscous. 
Expanse,  17  mm. 

Collection  number,  1336. 

A  male  specimen  from  Kanshirei  (1000  ft.),  July  21st,  1908. 

Comes  near  0.  o)ierata,  Butler. 

Orthaga  centralis,  sp.  n. 

$  .  Fore  wings  greyish,  clouded  with  olivaceous  nrown  in  the 
form  of  diffuse  transverse  bands  placed  before  and  beyond  the  middle  ; 
a  black  spot  in  the  cell  and  another  at  outer  end  of  the  cell ;  a  white 
spot  between  the  black  ones  ;  below  this  is  a  diffuse  whitish  band 
tapered  to  dorsum  ;  some  whitish  scales  on  costa  above  the  white  cell 
spot ;  postmedial  line  black,  curved,  serrate,  slightly  indented  below 
costa  and  above  dorsum,  outwardly  edged  with  whitish  ;  subterminal 
line  black,  rather  broad,  interrupted  at  ends  of  the  veins  ;  fringes 
pale,  mixed  with  black  at  ends  of  the  veins.  Hind  wings  blackish, 
with  traces  of  a  pale,  irregular  line  beyond  the  middle ;  fringes  as  on 
fore  wings.  Underside  whitey-brown,  suffused  with  blackish  on  the 
fore  wings  ;  hind  wings  broadly  bordered  with  blackish,  and  traversed 
by  a  curved,  serrated,  blackish  line. 

Expanse,  33  mm. 

Collection  number,  989a. 

A  female  specimen  from  Arizan  (7300  ft.),  August  30th,  1908. 

Allied  to  O.  chiouaUs,  Kenrick,  from  New  Guinea. 
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By  Ernest  A.  Elliott. 

Parastephanelltis  ruhripictus,  nov.  nom. 

In  the  'Arch.  Naturg.,'  Ixvii,  1901,  p.  196,  Dr.  Enderlein 
described  both  sexes  of  a  species  of  Parastephanellus  from 
Milne  Bay,  the  Bismarck  Archipelago,  and  Borneo,  which  he 
considered  identical  with  P.  damellicus,  Westw.,  and  states  that 
the  description  agrees  completely. 

An  examination  of  these  descriptions  reveals  striking 
differences,  which  quite  preclude  all  idea  of  the  two  being 
varieties  of  the  same  species. 
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In  p.  damellicus,  Westw.,  the  neck  of  pronotum  is  smooth, 
metanotum  with  a  series  of  short  strife  at  base  only,  hind 
femora  tridentate,  head  niceo-rufous  with  a  white  streak  on 
cheeks  below  eyes,  petiole  and  red  legs.  In  Enderlein's 
supposed  damellicus  the  neck  of  prothorax  is  coarsely  longi- 
tudinally striate,  metanotum  longitudhially  striate  throughout, 
hind  femora  bidentate,  head  black  with  iface  and  cheeks  red- 
browai,  petiole  black  with  a  tendency  to  become  red-brown, 
anterior  legs  red-brown,  hind  legs  black,  their  femora  sometimes 
rufescent. 

These  differences,  especially  the  dentation  of  hind  femora 
and  the  coloration  of  the  head,  are  characters  clearly  separating 
the  two  species ;  the  synonymy  is  therefore  Parastephanellus 
rubripictus,  Elliott,  =  damellicus,  Enderl.  nee.  Westw. 


Dr.  A.  Roman,  writing  in  the  'Archiv.  for  Zool.,'  Stockholm, 
1917,  xi,  no.  4,  p.  4,  proposes  to  withdraw  the  "  genus,"  more 
correctly  "subgenus"  Hemiiitephami.'<.  Enderl.,  as  being  merely 
a  group  of  species  of  Stephanus,  s.  str.  His  reasons  are  :  1st, 
that  this  purely  American  group  differs  fron  Stephanus  only 
in  a  single  wing-character.  If  such  character  is  consistent,  and 
the  group,  as  far  as  we  know,  confined  to  South  America,  surely 
this  one  character  suffices  to  justify  the  erection  of  a  subgenus. 
2nd.  that  there  is  at  least  one  trans- ition  form  (an  undescribed 
species  from  Matto  Grosso,  Brazil),  liaving  the  second  discoidal 
cell  only  very  narrowly  open.  This  slightly  open  cell  is  found 
in  many  species  of  Stephanus,  s.  str.  3rd,  that  all  the  large 
species  belong  to  Step>hanus,  and  nearly  all  the  small  ones  to 
Hemistephaniis  (in  S.  America).  It  is  a  fact  that  the  species 
of  the  latter  subgenus  are  smaller,  and  may  be  taken  for  what 
it  is  worth.  4th,  that  the  sole  N.  American  Hemistephanux, 
H.  texanus,  Cress.,  differs  in  sculpture  and  colour  from  the 
S.  American  species  and  appears  to  join  on  to  the  N.  American 
species  of  Stephanus. 

Cresson  states,  that  the  wings  of  his  unique  specimen  were 
too  much  damaged  to  be  described.  I  am  inclined  to  consider 
it  to  be  a  Stephanus,  and  do  not  know  on  whose  authority 
Eoman  places  it  under  Hemistephanus.  To  the  latter  genus 
belong  Megischus  maculipennis  and  M.  suhmaadatus,  Westwood,  as 
is  proved  by  an  examination  of  the  types  in  the  British  Museum. 

I  am  of  opinion,  that  Enderlein's  subdivisions,  with  the 
addition  of  Neostephanns,  Kieffer,  should  be  retained.  Whether 
called  "groups"  or  "subgenera,"  they  are  certainly  of  use  in 
facilitating  the  arrangement  and  determinjition  of  the  ever 
increasing  number  of  known  species  of  Stephanidce. 

IG,  Belsize  Grove,  N.W.  3, 
April,  1917. 
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By  Claude  Morley. 

The  other  autumn,  in  a.d.  6*2,  as  Suetonius  Paulinus  was 
strolling  through  tbe  forest  of  Celtic  Saegham,  just  before  the 
monks  had  cut  the  name  to  Soham,  he  plucked  and  chewed 
the  rubus  berries ;  and,  while  doing  so,  I  saw  him  fling  one 
of  them  away  with  an  impatient  "  rubidus  ! "  Anon,  we  passed 
a  cherry-cheeked  Iberian  whistling,  as  his  swine  gorged  mast 
IDanuage  from  the  beech.  "  Heus  !  porcarius  est  rufus,"  Paul 
exclaimed  :  the  swine  were  clean  and  pink  like  a  young 
summer's  afterglow,  so  jocundly  I  continued,  "  Et  porcse 
sunt  rufidfe !  "  His  eye  came  twinkling  round  at  me,  as 
though  to  say  a  language  a'in't  worth  much  that's  cribbed, 
cabined,  and  confined.  Surely,  if  you  (like  Charles  Lamb) 
allow  the  polish  of  the  town  derived  from  jroXig  and  the  rusti- 
ness  of  country  life  accumulated  out  of  ms,  then  rufidornatus 
is  but  the  easing  of  a  stav-lace. 

Monks'  Sohani, 
May,  1917. 


TWO   NEW   SPECIES    OF   DIASTEPHAXUS,    ENDERL. 

By  E.  a.  Elliott,  F.E.S. 

DidstepJtanus  flavireps,  sp.  nov. 

^,  Frons  alutaceous,  dull ;  vertex  and  occiput  in  front  arcuate 
rugose,  becoming  transverse  towards  the  posterior  margin,  which  is 
simple  ;  temples  smooth.  First  and  second  flagellar  joints  of  equal 
length,  3rd  a  little  longer.  Prothorax  almost  smooth  ;  mesonotum 
trans-striate  in  front,  central  row  of  punctures  and  lateral  impres- 
sions distinct ;  median  segment  coarsely  punctate.  Petiole  trans- 
striate,  a  little  longer  than  rest  of  abdomen,  which  is  smooth  and 
shining.  Hind  coxs  trans-striate,  femora  smooth,  tridentate ;  tibias 
compressed  to  beyond  middle.  Wings  hyaline. — Black  ;  face,  frons, 
base  of  antennae  and  anterior  legs  flavo-testaceous,  cheeks  pale  red, 
occiput  dark  red,  apex  of  prothorax  and  the  hind  femora  rufescent. 
Length,  11  mm. ;  abdomen,  7|  mm.  ;  petiole,  4  mm. 

The  type,  in  tbe  British  Museum,  bears  a  label:  "  F.  Sm. 
coll.  79,  22,"  without  further  indication  of  habitat. 

Diastephanus  f.avifrons,  sp.  nov. 

(J  .  Frons  irregularly  rugose,  vertex  trans-carinate,  occiput  trans- 
striate,  its  posterior  margin  bordered,  temples  smooth.  Second 
flagellar  joint  not  quite  twice  as  long  as  first,  3rd  nearly  as  long  as 
first  and  second  together.  Prothorax  trans-striate,  deeply  impressed 
at  apex  ;  mesonotum  centrally  smooth,  laterally  rugose,  lateral  im- 
pressions distinct ;  mesopleurae  finely  str  ate,  metapleux'^  punctate. 
Petiole  trans-striate,  as  long  as  rest  of  abdomen,  which  is  smooth 
and  shining.     Hind  coxae  trans-striate  ;  hind  femora  smooth,  biden- 
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tate.  "Wings  hyaline  with  red  and  green  iridescence. — Black  ;  face 
and  lower  half  of  frons  white,  the  colour  sharply  separated,  the  lower 
margin  of  the  black  forming  an  inverted  W,  apex  of  mandibles 
broadly  black,  frontal  tubercles  rufescent ;  2  basal  antennal  joints 
pale  red,  apex  of  pronotum,  2nd  and  3rd  abdominal  segments,  anterior 
tibiae  and  tarsi  rufescent. 

Length,  11  mm. ;  abdomen,  8  mm.  ;  petiole,  4  mm. 

Hah. — West  Sarawak  ;  G.  E.  Bryant,  collector,  iv,  1914. 
Type  in  the  British  Museum. 

This  species  is  clearly  distinguished  by  the  remarkable  colour 
of  the  head,  the  white  colour  being  rendered  especially  con- 
spicuous by  the  sharp  demarcation  above  and  the  unusually 
largely  black  mandibles  below.  The  iridescent  wings  are  not 
noted  in  any  other  species  of  this  subgenus. 

16,  Belsize  Grove,  N.W.,  3, 
April  28th,  1917. 


DESTRUCTION   OF   WHEAT   BY   WASPS. 
By  F.  W.  Frohawk,  M.B.O.U.,  F.E.S. 

Hitherto  it  appears  to  have  been  unknown  that  wasps 
attack  and  destroy  corn  in  any  way ;  therefore  the  following 
facts  regarding  this  apjDarently  newly  acquired  and  very  destructive 
habit  is  worthy  of  record  in  this  journal. 

On  August  20th  la?t  year,  while  walking  along  the  edge  of 
a  wheat  field  at  Mickleham,  Surrey,  I  noticed  that  the  heads 
of  corn  were  in  a  greatly  damaged  condition,  and  the  cause  of 
the  mischief  was  soon  apparent,  as  numbers  of  wasps  were  busy 
aL  work  gnawing  the  corn.  Along  the  entire  length  of  the  field, 
which  was  about  300  yards  long  and  for  about  5  or  6  yards 
wide  from  the  edge  inwards,  all  the  ears  of  corn  appeared  more 
or  less  damaged,  as  shown  by  the  two  examples  represented  in 
the  accompanying  drawings.  As  will  be  seen  one  has  the  basal 
half  completely  strij^ped,  leaving  the  stem  bare.  I  watched  a 
quantity  of  the  wasps  at  work,  which  proved  to  be  the  common 
wasp  (Vespa  vulgaris).  Upon  tracking  them  to  the  nest,  I  found 
it  about  one-third  of  a  mile  distant  from  the  field  and  situated 
in  the  end  of  a  building,  which  they  entered  under  the  eave. 
The  whole  of  the  damage  was  caused  by  the  individuals  of  the 
one  nest.  The  area  of  apparently  total  destruction  amounted 
to  a  belt  of  about  300  yards  long  by  5  or  6  yards  wide,  and 
probably  a  considerably  larger  portion  extending  over  the  field. 

Probably  this  destructive  habit  has  been  acquired  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  nesting  material,  and  should  it  become 
a  generally  adopted  one  among  the  different  species  of  social 
wasps,  it  may  tend  to  very  serious  consequences  in  future  to  the 
wheat  crops  of  this  country. 
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The  accompanyintr  illustrations  appeared  in  the  '  Field '  for 
October  14th  last,  and  the  block  has  been  kindly  lent  by  the 
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proprietors  of  that  journal  for  the  purpose  of  publication  in  the 
*  Entomologist.' 

May,  1917. 
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NOTES  ON  SOME  PARASITES  OF  SUGAR-CANE  INSECTS 
IN  JAVA,  WITH  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  NEW  HYMEN- 
OPTERA   CHALCIDOIDEA* 

By  a.  a.  Girault. 

Herr  p.  van  der  Goot,  Entomolopiist  of  the  Experiment 
Station  of  the  Java  SugMr-cane  Industry  at  Pasoeroean,  Java, 
was  kind  enough  to  send  to  me  for  identification  a  numher  of 
egg-parasites  of  sugar-cane  insects  upon  part  of  which  I  re^Dort 
on  in  the  following  pages  : 

1.  Gonatocerus  hil asciativentris ,  new  species. 

Female. — Length,  1-20  mm.  Black  and  golden  yellow,  and 
belonging  to  the  group  of  species  with  graceful  fore  wings  ;  the 
abdomen  as  in  rivalis,  the  ovipositor  exserted  for  a  length  equal  to 
a  third  that  of  the  abdomen.  Funicle  and  club,  the  propodeum, 
cephalic  third  or  less  of  mesoscutum,  cephalic  half  of  parapside 
(making  two  triangular  spots  on  each  side),  a  subquadrate  spot  at 
base  of  scutellum  at  the  meson,  immediate  base  of  abdomen,  the 
exserted  valves  of  the  ovipositor  and  a  broad  black  band  just  distad 
of  centre  of  abdomen,  in  the  dorsal  aspect,  sometimes  narrowly 
divided  into  two  stripes,  velvety  black.  Pedicel  yellow,  suffused 
with  dusky,  the  scape  yellow,  dusky  along  dorsal  and  ventral  edges. 
Mesopleurum  black.  Fore  wings  with  about  twenty-one  lines  of 
discal  cilia  where  broadest ,  marginal  vein  long  for  the  genus ; 
posterior  wings  with  a  paired  line  of  discal  cilia  along  each  margin. 
Funicle  of  antennae  with  no  globular  joints,  all  longer  than  wide ; 
1  and  2  subequal,  smallest ;  3  somewhat  longer,  subequal  to  the 
pedicel ;  4,  5  and  6  subequal,  longest ;  7  only  slightly  shorter  than  6, 
while  8  shortens. 

Fore  wings  fumated  slightly  along  distal  margin. 

From  many  specimens,  f  =^  inch  objective,  1  =  inch  optic, 
Bausch  and  Lomb. 

Male.- — The  same,  but  the  abdomen  sometimes  with  three  black 
stripes.     Longest  funicle  joints  nearly  thrice  their  own  width. 

From  eight  specimens;  the  same  magnification. 

Though  coloured  somewhat  like  the  Australian  cingulatiis 
and  comptei,  this  species  resembles  in  habitus  spinozai  and 
bicolor  of  Australia  and  rivalis  of  North  America  because  of  the 
more  slender  abdomen,  the  exserted  ovipositor,  and  the  absence 
of  globate  joints  in  the  antennal  funicle.  But  it  is  quite  slender. 
Eight  males  and  fifty-four  females. 

Habitat. — Java. 

Host. — Eggs  of  a  leaf-hopper  embedded  in  the  leaves  of 
sugar-cane. 

*  Contribution   No.    9,    Entomological    Laboratory,    Bureau    of    Sugar 
Experiment  Stations,  Bundaberg,  Queensland. 
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Tiipes. — In  the  Queensland  Museum,  Brisbane,  one  male, 
sixteen  females,  on  a  slide  in  xylol  balsam. 

2.    Trichogramma  minutuin  (Piile}'). 

Four  males,  eleven  females  of  this  species  reared  from  the 
eggs  of  Chilu  infuse atelliim,  Sn. 

A  Ncic  Genus  of  Omplialinc  EidophicUe . 
Omphalini. 

Parachn/socharis ,  new  genus. 

Female. — Like  Chrysocharis,  Foerster,  but  the  post-marginal 
vein  absent ;  antennae  slender,  three  funicle  and  club  joints,  third 
club  joint  terminating  in  a  spur.  Stigmal  vein  long.  Thorax  without 
grooves  ;  the  parapsidal  furrows  complete. 

Male. — The  same,  but  the  funicle  four-jointed,  three  club  joints, 
ten  antennal  joints.     Antennae  clothed  with  long,  line  hairs. 

Type. —  I'arachrysocharis  javensh,  new  species. 

3.  ParacJirysocJiaris  javensis,  new  species. 

Female. — Length,  1-25  mm.  Black,  the  base  of  the  abdomen 
rather  broadly,  the  ventral  half  of  the  thorax  and  the  legs  golden 
yellow ;  venation  and  antenme  dusky  yellow ;  face  also  mostly  golden 
yellow.  Funicle  joints  all  longer  than  wide,  subequal  and  each 
barely  longer  than  the  pedicel ;  scape  and  pedicel  paler. 

From  nine  specimens  ;  the  same  magnihcation. 

21  ale. — The  same. 

From  three  specimens,  the  same  magnification. 

Described  from  three  males,  nine  females,  reared  from  leaf- 
ho^iper  eggs  on  the  leaves  of  sugar-cane,  the  host  probably 
Flata  afinis  ;  each  egg  holds  one  parasite.  The  hosts  turn 
black. 

Habitat. — Java. 

Host. — Flata  afinis  {teste  P.  van  der  Goot). 
Types.  —In    the   Queensland   Museum,  Brisbane,  one  male, 
two  females  on  a  slide  in  xylol  balsam. 

4.  Cyrtogaster  javensis,  new  species. 

Female. — Length,  1'90  mm.  Dark  metallic  blue,  the  scutum 
reflecting  greenish,  wings  hyaline ;  legs  white  and  the  antennae 
yellowish,  the  latter  with  three  ring- joints,  each  longer  than  the  one 
preceding  ;  the  funicle  joints  subquadrate  and  more  or  less  subequal. 
Post-marginal  vein  distinctly  longer  than  the  long  stigmal.  Coxge 
concolorous.  Parapsidal  furrows  half  complete  from  cephalad. 
Punctate,  the  propodeum  reticulated,  with  a  median  carina.  Abdo- 
men slender.  Five  funicle,  three  club  joints,  the  club  wider  than 
the  cylindrical  funicle.  Mandibles  four-dentate,  the  outer  tooth 
acute.     Scutellum  smoother  toward  apex. 
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From  ten  specimens ;  the  same  magnification. 
Male. — Not  known. 

Described  from  ten  females  reared  from  the  eggs  of  an 
unknown  moth  on  the  leaves  of  sugar-cane. 

Habitat. — Java. 

Host. — Lepidopterous  eggs  (probably  BombycidEe). 

Types. — In  the  Queensland  Museum,  Brisbane,  three  females 
on  tags,  three  pins  and  a  slide  with  two  others. 

Euns  to  the  genus  in  Ashmead's  (1904)  table. 


BEITISH     OETHOPTERA     IN     1916. 
By  W.  J.  Lucas,  B.A.,  F.E.S. 

Most  of  the  interesting  facts  connected  with  our  limited 
orthopterous  fauna,  which  came  to  hand  in  1916,  had  relation 
to  the  earwigs — the  abundance  of  L.  minor  and  F.  auricularia 
in  one  district,  and  the  occurrence  of  the  invader,  P.  arachidis 
in  two  others.  Grasshoppers  in  the  late  summer  seemed  to 
be  about  in  their  usual  numbers,  and  chirped  merrily  as  if 
enjoying  the  bright  sunshine  of  early  August.  Many  examples, 
however,  of  various  species  were  not  mature  in  the  New  Forest 
by  August  9th.  How  skilfully,  after  one  of  their  flying  leaps, 
grasshoppers  land  with  unerring  safety  on  a  slender  grass-stem 
or  some  similar  object,  when  one  walks  amongst  them  on  a  fine 
summer's  day. 

Forficulodea. — Several  notes,  worthy  of  record  were  handed 
to  me  during  1916  in  connection  with  the  earwigs,  although 
some  of  them  refer  to  the  previous  year.  Writing  on  March  11th 
Mr.  0.  Whittaker  told  me  that  when  in  camp  with  his  regiment 
at  Exning  in  Suffolk,  not  far  from  Newmarket,  Labia  minor, 
Linn.,  occurred  very  commonly  during  October  and  the  end 
of  September,  1915,  the  ground  outside  his  tent  often  revealing 
the  presence  of  at  least  three  per  square  foot.  He  took  two 
dozen  in  a  couple  of  minutes  one  evening  as  he  sat  at  tea, 
and  still  there  were  more.  This  was  the  first  occasion  on  which 
he  had  seen  the  species  at  all  plentifully — in  fact,  previously  he 
had  taken  only  a  couple  of  single  examples.  My  own  captures 
have  been  single  ones  also,  and  perhaps  not  a  dozen  in  all. 
Later  Mr.  Whittaker  sent  me  nineteen  of  those  he  captured — six  j 
males  and  thirteen  females. 

Writing  again  on  May  19th  Mr.  Whittaker  said  that  on' 
the  17th  inst.  he  was  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  and  at  5.30  p.m. 
there  were  dozens  upon  dozens  of  Labia  minor  on  the  wing. 
About  halfway  back  to  Newmarket  the  Eed  Cross  car  broke 
down,  and  he  had  to  wait  for  an  hour  by  the  road  side  until 
another  car  came.     It  was  a  beautiful  evening  and  still  more 
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L.  minor  were  to  be  seen.  If  not  exactly  the  commonest  insect 
in  those  parts,  he  thought  it  certainly  was  one  of  them.  Had 
he  had  collecting  materials  he  could  have  obtained  for  me  a 
hundred  or  two  without  wasting  much  time.  Mr.  Whittaker 
had  not  then  seen  any  about  Newmarket  itself. 

A  female  of  this  same  species,  taken  near  Brockenhurst 
on  September  7th,  1916,  was  given  me  by  Mr.  D.  Sharp;  and 
in  November  Mr.  J.  R.  le  B.  Tomlin  sent  me  six  males  and  six 
females  taken  in  his  garden  at  Reading  in  September. 

In  April,  1916,  Mr.  H.  Moore  had  brought  to  him  by  a 
friend  a  male,  a  female,  and  half  a  dozen  nymphs  of  Prolahia 
aracliidis,  Yers.  They  had  been  taken  alive  in  a  City  warehouse 
in  bales  of  goods  (rush-baskets)  from  Japan.  Later  in  the  year 
Mr.  Tomlin  sent  me  several  examples  of  the  same  species  from 
bone  refuse  at  some  bone  works.  Action  Bridge.  These  were 
collected  on  October  9th,  1916.  The  number  of  instances  of 
the  occurrence  in  England  of  this  cosmopolitan  species  seems 
to  be  increasing. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Bracken,  in  working  out  the  "  Orthoptera  of 
Devon  "  *  took  the  opportunity  of  investigating  the  mystery,  as 
Burr  termed  it,  of  the  occurrence  of  Anisolabis  annxdiyes,  Luc.  at 
a  bakehouse  in  Tavistock — a  small  market-town  fourteen  miles 
inland  from  Plymouth.  It  appears  that  some  years  before  1894, 
when  Mr,  Swale  first  found  the  earwigs,  the  father-in-law  of 
the  occupant  of  the  bakehouse  was  a  Jamaica  merchant,  who, 
visiting  his  daughter,  brought  the  insects  in  his  luggage.  They 
formed  a  colony  in  the  bakehouse  just  behind  the  house. 

Writing  on  March  18th,  1916,  Mr.  0.  Whittaker  sent  me 
from  the  camp  at  Newmarket  another  earwig  note.  It  appears 
that  the  orderly  room  in  which  he  was  working  consisted  of 
a  canvas  tent  supported  by  a  longitudinal  ridge-pole  resting 
on  three  upright  posts.  Every  day  Forficula  auricularia,  Linn., 
sought  refuge  up  by  the  ridge-pole,  where  they  must  have  been 
in  thousands.  From  this  elevation  they  used  in  the  day-time 
to  drop  excreta.  Out  of  curiosity  he  one  morning  placed  a 
piece  of  paper  on  a  table  directly  beneath  the  ridge-pole.  It 
was  left  for  an  hour,  and,  when  counted,  the  number  of  spots 
of  excreta  was  found  to  be  "three  score  and  eleven."  This 
experiment  was  performed  about  the  end  of  June  or  beginning 
of  July ;  but  F.  auricularia  swarmed  there  all  through  the 
summer.  In  the  morning  he  would  find  five  or  six  in  his 
rifle-breech  and  as  many  in  the  barrel.  He  did  not  take  a 
census  of  males  and  females,  though  the  circumstances  would 
have  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  for  so  doing.  One 
morning  he  killed  over  100  in  one  tent  without  making  an 
appreciable  efl'ect   on  their  numbers.      There  were  about  100 

*  For  a  paper  on  the  "  Orthoptera  of  Devon,"  read  on  July  20th,  1916,  to  the 
Devonshire  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci.,  Lit,,  and  Art. 

ENTOM. — JUNE,    1917.  M 
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tents  and  thousands  of  earwigs  in  each.  He  did  not  see  any 
var.  forcipata,  which  he  had  previously  taken  at  Southport  in 
Lancashire. 

For  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Fauna  records,  F.auricularia 
was  reported  from  a  garden  in  Alexandra  Road,  Manchester,  a 
rather  dark  female,  April  7th  (G.  J.  Burne) ;  also  a  male  from 
Burton  Marsh,  Cheshire,  August  25th  (T.  A.  Coward). 

Blattodea. — Ectohius  yanzeri,  Steph.,  was  taken  in  the  New 
Forest  on  August  21st  (W.  J.  L.).  Blattella  germanica,  Linn., 
was  reported  as  swarming  behind  hot-water  pipes  at  a  Church 
Army  shelter  in  Swansea,  1916  (H.  E.  Wakefield).  Mr.  H.  Moore 
had  given  him  about  two  dozen  Periplaneta  americana,  Linn,, 
which  were  taken  in  April  by  Mr.  Heath  in  a  warehouse  in  the 
City  of  London,  amongst  bales  of  rush  baskets  from  Japan. 
For  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Fauna  Record  a  male  Blatta 
orientalis,  Linn.,  was  reported  from  a  motor  garage  at  Chorton- 
cum-Hardy,  Manchester. 

Gryllodea. — Nemohius  sylvestris,  Fabr.,  was  taken  in  the  New 
Forest  on  August  8th  (W.  J.  L.),  and  Mr.  G.  T.  Lyle  sent 
one  (a  female)  out  of  four  specimens  which  he  found  about 
September  10th  amongst  debris  of  a  decayed  Boletus. 

Locustodea. — Metrioptera  griseo-aptera,  Be  Geer,was  taken  in 
the  New  Forest  on  July  28th,  and  for  the  next  six  weeks  was 
found  to  be  common  there.  Mr.  H.  J.  Burkill  tells  me  that  on 
August  26th  he  saw  six  stout-bodied  brown  grasshoppers  of  a 
heavy  type  near  Chepstow,  in  Monmouthshire.  They  seemed 
to  keep  in  pairs  and  were  near  the  top  of  a  low  hedge.  They 
were  P.  grisco-aptera,  a  pair  having  been  boxed  for  identification. 
Metrioptera  hrachyptera,'Lmn.,  was  taken  in  the  New  Forest  on 
August  8th,  but  I  did  not  find  them  as  readily  as  by  recollection 
I  used  to  do.  On  September  13th  I  went  to  Esher  Common, 
Surrey,  to  try  to  get  some  specimens,  but  saw  none,  though  I 
certainly  did  not  make  a  lengthy  search.  This  species  usually 
lives  amongst  rather  rank  herbage  in  damp  spots  and  conse- 
quently is  not  easily  captured.  After  a  hop  or  two  it  often  hides 
at  the  base  of  the  herbage,  clumps  of  cross-leaved  heath  being  a 
favourite  habitat.  Its  mode  of  progression  at  times  partakes 
somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  run  or  walk. 

Acridiodea. — On  September  12th  I  went  with  Br.  T.  A. 
Chapman,  from  Borking,  along  the  lower  road  at  Beubies  towards 
Pickett's  Hole  to  search  for  the  grasshoppers  Stauroderus  hicolor, 
Charp. ;  Stenohothru  lineatus,  Pauz.  ;  and  Gomphocerus  rufus, 
Lmn..  the  last  two  being  usually  somewhat  scarce  species.  The 
weather  was  dull  with  some  rain,  but  we  succeeded  in  finding 
the  three  species.  Br.  Chapman  has  been  investigating  the 
habitat  of  S.  lineatus  and  G.  rufus  on  the  slope  of  the  Bow^ns  in 
this  district.  He  finds  them  in  suitable  spots  from  Reigate  to 
Pickett's  Hole,  sometimes  quite  commonly.  ABuckland  locality. 
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where  he  knew  them  previously,  but  where  they  are  scarce,  is 
part  of  the  same  slope  of  the  North  Downs  several  miles  to  the 
east.  No  doubt  further  search  would  reveal  a  still  more  extended 
habitat.  Their  companion,  S.  bicolor,  is  of  course  a  very  common 
insect :  it  was  met  with  on  the  South  Loudon  Natural  History 
Society's  excursion  to  Box  Hill  on  July  •22nd,  and  was  noted  in 
the  New  Forest  on  August  4th.  Gomphocerus  macidatus,  Thunb. 
was  also  found  at  Box  Hill  on  July  22nd,  and  was  noted  in  the 
New  Forest  on  August  2ud.  Mr.  T.  A.  Coward  sent  me  two 
females  from  Thurstaston,  Cheshire,  taken  August  20th,  1916, 
and  both  sexes  from  Ainsdale,  Lancashire,  August  29th,  1916, 
for  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Fauna  Eecord.  Omocestus 
virididiis,  Linn.,  was  taken  at  Box  Hill  on  July  22nd,  and  in  the 
New  Forest  on  August  3rd.  At  Marlborough  Deeps,  in  the  New 
Forest,  mature  Omocestus  rujipes,  Zett.,  seemed  fairly  common, 
but  nymphs  were  to  be  found  also.  Two  were  brought  away, 
one  of  which  matured,  while  the  other  escaped.  The  only  food 
given  them  was  grass,  which  I  did  not  often  see  them  eating. 
Chorthippus  elegans,  Charp.,  was  found  in  some  numbers  at  a 
known  habitat  near  Beaulieu  Eiver,  in  the  New  Forest,  on 
September  8th.  Chorthippus  parallelus,  Zett.,  was  noticed  at 
Box  Hill  on  July  22nd,  and  in  the  New  Forest  on  August  2nd  ; 
while  Mr.  Coward  sent  two  females  from  Thurstaston,  taken 
August  20th,  1916,  and  a  male  from  Ainsdale,  August  29th,  1916. 
Mecostethus  grossus,  Linn.,  were  found  mature  in  the  New 
Forest  on  August  9th  and  again  on  August  26th.  On  August  11th, 
in  the  New  Forest,  three  Tetrix  suhulatus,  Linn.,  only  were  taken 
mature  :  they  were  readily  and  plentifully  captured  on  September 
7th.  The  more  common  Tetrix  bipunctatus,  Linn.,  was  captured 
on  several  occasions  in  1916 — in  the  New  Forest,  on  April  28th, 
one  of  two  taken  having  a  broad,  pale,  mid-dorsal  stripe  ;  one  on 
the  South  London  Natural  History  Society  excursion  to  Netley 
Heath,  etc.,  Surrey,  on  June  24th ;  on  the  Box  Hill  excursion 
on  July  22nd ;  New  Forest,  August  12th ;  and  one  (apparently 
immature)  at  Ainsdale,  August  29th,  sent  by  Mr.  Coward  for  the 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Fauna  Piecord. 

Some  notes  contributed  by  Mr.  Bracken,  of  Plymouth,  I  have 
not  distributed  under  the  various  suborders,  since  they  all  relate 
to  Devonshire.     Thev  are  as  follows  : 

"  On  June  10th  many  newly-hatched  nymphs  of  Pholidoptera 
griseo-aptera  and  Leptophyes  punctatissima,  Bosc,  were  taken  by 
sweeping  nettles  at  Plympton,  near  Plymouth.  These  were  added 
to  on  June  17th  in  a  similar  manner  while  collecting  at  Bere  Alston 
on  the  Piiver  Tavy.  Several  of  these  were  fed  on  rose-leaves  almost 
to  maturity,  but  being  in  one  breeding-cage  the  majority  were 
eaten  by  their  companions.  On  August  17th  a  visit  to  Cawsand 
(Cosdou)  Beacon  produced  a  good  series  of  Gomphocerus  maculatus 
—very   dark   forms,   as   they   generally  are  on  our  moorland 
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margin.  At  the  same  place  were  taken  a  number  of  Omocestus 
viridulus.  These  are  alwaj'S  referred  to  as  '  generally  distri- 
buted '  in  Devon,  but  I  do  not  find  them  so  by  any  means.  One 
specimen  was  taken  in  September  on  cliffs,  Plymouth  Sound. 
At  Cawsand  Beacon  (in  sheltered  hollows  at  the  foot  of  the  tor) 
Tetrix  hipimctatus  was  also  very  abundant.  Mecoiiema  tJialass- 
inum,  De  Gear,  was  found  again  (August  2nd)  in  its  usual 
haunts  on  oak-trees  at  Cann  Quarry  on  the  lower  Eiver  Plym. 
Phasgonura  viridissi)iia,  Linn.,  was  taken  at  Cawsand  (a  village 
on  Plymouth  Sound)  on  September  7th,  demurely  seated  in  the 
middle  of  a  path,  the  centre  of  a  wondering  group  of  Sunday 
pedestrians.  On  October  10th  I  took  one  at  Ivybridge.  Both 
were  very  fine  fully-grown  females.  They  are  by  no  means 
abundant  in  South  Devon. 

"Most  noteworthy  of  the  season's  captures  was  a  bag  of 
Conocephalus  dorsalis,  Latr.  The  colony  found  by  Mr.  G.  T. 
Porritt  at  Churston  in  1900  and  1902  still  persists.  A  visit  to 
the  spot  on  August  23rd  proved  quite  successful  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  heavy  rain  fell  during  almost  the  whole  day.  In  the 
intervals  between  the  showers,  assisted  by  my  son,  I  swept  yards 
and  yards  of  rushes  standing  in  several  inches  of  water.  Six 
specimens  in  all  were  taken,  and  several  were  missed.  Sweeping 
damages  these  delicate  insects,  but  it  was  the  only  method  on 
the  day  in  question.  The  taking  of  what  was  undoubtedly  a 
nymph  of  C.  dorsalis  at  Bere  Alston  (River  Tavy)  amongst  rushes 
on  June  10th  bids  fair  to  establish  another  habitat.  Unfor- 
tunately a  visit  paid  in  September  to  look  for  the  adult  insect 
proved  abortive  in  spite  of  several  hours'  search  on  a  hot,  sunny 
day.  The  nymph,  which  unfortunately  I  failed  to  rear,  had  the 
characteristically  produced  vertex,  and  a  well-marked  reddish- 
brown  dorsal  stripe.  It  was  of  the  usual  oily-green  colour,  but 
the  pronotum,  elytra,  and  wings  were  undeveloped.  Its  length 
was  5  mm. 

"  One  other  record  may  be  made — the  receipt  in  December  of 
a  pale-green  cockroach,  undoubtedly  Panchlora  exoleta,  King., 
from  a  local  banana  store." 

Kingston-on-Thames. 
May,  1917. 


NOTE    ON   MAIVA   SULPHUEEA,  S.  &  K. 

By  George  Talbot,  F.E.S.  . 

Maiva  sulphurea,  Smith  &  Kirby,  Rhopl.  Exot.  ii,  African  Lye, 
p.  96,  pi.  21,  fig.  13  (1893)  (Lake  Nyassa).     Type  of  genus. 

Upon  examining  the  type  of  this  insect,  described  as  a 
Lycasnid,  we  find  it  to  belong  to  the  Pierine  genus  Tcrias  with 
which  it  agrees  in  neuration,  palpi,  and  markings.  The  arrange- 
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ment  of  the  scattered  blackish  scales  on  the  hiud  wing  below  is 
identical  with  what  is  seen  in  most  Terias.  The  upperside 
pattern  and  the  yellow  underside  of  the  hind  wing  points  to  the 
specimen  being  a  dwarf  ?  example  of  Teriaa  brigitta  f.  zoe,  Hopff. 

The  specimen  has  lost  its  legs  and  antennae,  the  basal  seg- 
ment of  the  latter  alone  remaining,  and  these  agree  with  the 
same  part  in  the  antennae  of  Terias. 

Type  in  collection,  Joicey. 


NOTES    AND    OBSEKYATIONS. 

Styringomyia  Eossil  in  England. — The  remarkable  Tipulid 
genus  Styringomyia  was  first  found  in  Baltic  amber,  and  was  for 
many  years  supposed  to  be  extinct.  It  was  later  determined  that 
rather  numerous  species  were  still  living  in  tropical  countries,  widely 
scattered  over  the  world.  In  '  Proc.  U.S.  National  Museum,'  vol.  52 
(1917),  p.  377,  I  described  a  supposed  new  genus  Mesomyites,  con- 
sidered to  be  related  to  Mythicomyia,  from  the  Oligocene  of  Gurnet 
Bay,  Isle  of  Wight.  The  specimen  consists  of  a  wmg,  lacking  the 
base.  Mr.  Chas.  P.  Alexander  now  writes,  pointing  out  that  this 
fossil  has  "all  the  characters  of  Styringomyia,  and,  after  reconsidering 
the  whole  subject  in  the  hght  of  his  suggestion,  I  feel  convinced  that 
he  is  right.  It  is  singular  that  a  similar  type  of  venation  should  be 
so  nearly  duphcates  in  entirely  different  families,  but,  in  spite  of  this, 
I  think  the  fossil  shows  enough  to  confirm  the  new  reference,  and  the 
species  will  therefore  stand  as  Styringomyia  concinna. 

In  the  paper  cited,  p.  373,  Bijjhidia  should  of  course  be  Ehipidia. 
This   is   another   Tipulid    {Rhipidia    hrodiei)    from    Gurnet   Bay. — 

T.  D.  A.  COCKERELL. 

Ehyacionia  (Eetinia)  purdeyi,  Durrant,  at  Lewisham. — On 
August  8th,  1907,  I  took  from  a  fence  in  this  neighbourhood  beneath 
the  overhanging  branches  of  some  Austrian  pine  trees  {Pinus  laricio 
V.  nigricans)  a  Tortrix  that  appeared  to  be  unfamiliar  to  me.  On 
August  6th,  1908,  another  was  captured,  and  on  July  19th  and  26th 
yet  another  one  on  each  day,  and  I  missed  two  or  three  others,  for 
they  were  very  restless.  I  have  more  than  once  shifted  these  speci- 
mens in  my  cabinet,  but  they  never  appeared  to  agree  with  any 
species  that  I  had  there,  and  recently,  on  pointing  them  out  to  a 
friend,  he  remarked,  I  think  half  in  jest,  that  they  might  be  Rhyacionia 
purdeyi.  However,  I  turned  up  the  original  description  of  that 
species,  and  it  appeared  to  fit  my  specimens  so  well  that  I  submitted 
them  to  Mr.  Durrant,  who  pronounced  them  to  be  undoubtedly 
referable  to  that  species. — Kobert  Adkin  ;  Lewisham,  April,  1917. 

Cyaniris  argiolus,  and  Plusia  moneta  in  Middlesbx. — The 
abundance  of  Cyaniris  argiolus  in  the  Metropolitan  area  this  year  is 
remarkable.  Until  1901  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  single 
specimen  on  the  wing  in  the  garden  here,  though  occasional  observa- 
tions were  made  b}'  my  friend  Mr.  C.  E.  Peers,  when  living,  before 
that  date,  at  the  Eectory,  Harrow  Weald.  But  from  that  time 
onwards,  as  elsewhere,  and  throughout  the  neighbourhood,  it  has 
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steadily  increased  in  numbers,  being  always  most  prolific  in  the  spring 
emergence.  At  Wandsworth,  where  my  present  duties  have  taken 
me  every  day  for  the  past  year,  it  has  been  everywhere  in  evidence, 
reaching  Citywards  to  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  Vauxhall  station. 
Equally  tenacious  of  locality  is  Plusia  vioneta.  For  eighteen  suc- 
cessive years  this  beautiful  Noctuid  has  bred  regularly  in  our  garden  ; 
and,  seeing  that  for  the  past  five  years  at  least  the  aconite  has  been 
reduced  to  a  couple  of  somewhat  meagre  plants,  it  is  astonishing  that 
it  should  have  continued  to  prosper.  True,  occasional  larvae  have 
been  detected  on  delphinium,  but  there  is  no  doubt  which  is  the 
favourite  food  plant ;  and  this  year  again  my  tiny  preserve  shows 
every  sign  of  yielding  an  abundant  emergence  at  the  end  of  June ; 
the  emergence  being  then  most  regular,  and  commencing,  whether 
the  season  has  been  late  or  early,  during  the  last  three  or  four  days 
of  the  month. — H.  Eowland-Brown  ;  Oxhey  Grove,  Harrow  Weald, 
May  26,  1917. 

Preponderance  of  Males  of  Gonepteryx  rhamni. — When  the 
weather  was  sufficiently  warm  and  bright  from  April  5th  to  21th, 
G.  rhamni  was  on  the  wing  in  numbers  in  the  New  Forest ;  but  only 
on  one  occasion,  April  19th,  were  any  females  seen,  and  then  only 
very  few  compared  with  the  large  number  of  males.  They  may,  of 
course,  have  been  sufficiently  plentiful,  but  for  some  reason  did  not 
take  to  the  wing. — L.  C.  E.  Balcomb  ;  Kingston-on-Thames. 

Brephos  parthenias. — From  April  5th  to  24th  this  moth  was 
very  common  in  the  New  Forest,  usually,  of  course,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  birches.  The  very  backward  spring  clearly  accounts  for 
its  late  date. — L.  C.  E..  Balcomb  ;  Kingston-on-Thames. 

Cyaniris  argiolus. — From  about  May  1th  the  "Holly  Blue"  has 
been  very  numerous  in  the  streets  and  gardens  of  Kingston-on- 
Thames.  A  certain  "  variegated  laurel,"  so-called,  attracts  it,  though 
the  mistake  seems  to  be  immediately  discovered.  I  hear  that  it  is 
common  also  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Kichmond. — L.  C.  E. 
Balcomb  ;  Kingston-on-Thames. 

Cyaniris  argiolus  in  the  City. — Perhaps  it  may  be  interesting 
to  record  that  I  saw  a  specimen  of  Cyaniris  argiolus  flying  in  Queen 
Victoria  Street,  E.C.,  at  noon  to-day. — L.  E.  Dunster  ;  14,  St.  John's 
Wood  Terrace,  Eegent's  Park,  N.W.;  May  4th,  1917. 

EuGONiA  POLYCHLOROs  IN  West  London. — It  may  be  worth 
recording  that  I  caught  a  Large  Tortoiseshell  butterfly  on  the 
dining-room  window  of  this  house  this  morning. — G.  C.  Turner  ; 
49,  Cleveland  Square,  W.,  May  2nd,  1917. 
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The  South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History 
Society.— ^_pnZ  IWi,  1917.— Mr.  Hy.  J.  Turner,  F.E.S.,  President, 
in  the  chair. — Mr.  Edwards  exhibited  species  of  the  genera  Nectaria 
and  Hestia,  highly  protected  butterflies,  and  referred  to  their  nume- 
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rous  mimics. — Mr.  B.  W.  Adkin,  numerous  aberrations  of  Agriades- 
thetis  and  A.  coridon,  taken  at  Eastbourne  in  September,  1916. — 
Mr.  Hy.  J.  Turner,  a  book  bought  from  a  street  barrow,  '  The  Aye- 
aye,'  by  Sir  Eichard  Owen,  inscribed  "  To  P.  B.  du  Chaillu,  from  his 
friend  and  well-wisher,  Eichd.  Owen "  ;  a  post-card  illustrating  a 
Fowling  Scene  from  the  wall  of  a  tomb  at  Thebes  B.C.  1500,  on 
which  were  portrayed  five  figures  of  butterflies  ;  and  a  photograph 
of  the  cases  of  the  more  obtainable  British  Psychids,  and  read 
notes  on  the  characteristics  and  life-histories  of  the  species. — Mr. 
H.  Moore,  a  number  of  species  of  Nearctic  and  Neotropical  Sphmgidce. 
— Mr.  Erohawk,  the  two  sexes  of  Eugonia  polychloros,  and  pointed 
out  that  the  only  secondary  sexual  character  of  distinction  was  the 
hitherto  unnoted  fact  of  the  males  possessing  considerably  larger 
eyes. — Mr.  Bunnett,  the  nymph  cases  of  a  species  of  caddis-fly. — 
— Mr.  Adkin  read  a  short  paper,  "  The  Weather  of  1916  and  the 
Butterflies  of  Eastbourne." — Mr.  Frohawk,  a  letter  from  Tipperary 
dated  1895,  describing  a  butterfly  existing  there,  which  apparently 
was  Limenitis  sibylla. 

April  26^/i,  1917. — Mr.  Hy.  J.  Turner,  President,  in  the  chair. 
— Exhibition  of  orders  other  than  Lepidoptera. — Mr.  H.  Main 
exhibited  living  specimens  of  ScarahcBUS,  from  Malta  and  Sicily,  and 
specimens  of  the  oil-beetle  Meloc,  with  cells  containing  the  bees, 
Anthrophora  pilipes,  on  which  it  is  parasitic. — Mr.  K.  G.  Blair, 
(1)  living  gall-flies,  Aphilothrix  radicis,  and  the  "  truffle  "  gall  from 
which  they  emerged ;  (2)  Psammochares  cardui,  a  new  species  of 
Pompilid  bee  recently  described  by  Dr.  Perkins  ;  and  (3),  on  behalf 
of  Dr.  C.  J.  Gahan,  a  liviug  specimen  of  the  Death- Watch  beetle, 
Xestohiuvi  tessalatum,  which  responded  to  stimulus  by  tapping. — 
Mr.  W.  West  (Epsom),  an  ancient  Microscope,  date  1780. — Mr.  H. 
Moore,  a  large  number  of  insects  from  Demerara,  ants,  bees,  wasps, 
flies,  mantids,  locusts,  and  Hemiptera,  including  MenibracidcB. — Mr, 
Ashdown,  Swiss  and  North  Italian  Coleoptera,  taken  in  1914, 
including  about  forty  species  of  Longicorns. — Mr.  Lucas,  a  collec- 
tion of  British  earwigs  and  coloured  enlarged  drawings  of  the  North 
Forest  cricket  {Nemobins  sylvestris)  and  of  the  giant  earwig  {Labi- 
dura  riparia). — Mr.  Lachlan  Gibb,  a  case  of  the  American  "  bag- 
worm,"  Thyridopteryx  ephevierceformis,  a  large  Psychid. — Mr.  West 
(Greenwich),  his  collection  of  British  Homoptera  and  drawers  from 
the  Society's  reference  collections  of  Coleoptera,  Diptera,  Neuroptera, 
Hymenoptera,  and  Orthoptera. — Mr.  Turner,  various  species  of 
British  Ichneumonidce,  British  Hymenoptera,  and  Europern  Coleop- 
tera.— Mr.  Adkin,  a  copy  of  Fuessly's  '  Archives  de  I'Histoire  des 
Insectes,'  1794. — Mr.  Edwards,  boxes  of  Exotic  Coleoptera,  CicadidcB, 
and  Hemiptera. — Hy.  J.  Turner. 

3£ay  10th. — Mr.  Hy.  J.  Turner,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  chair. — 
The  death  of  two  members  was  announced,  Mr.  A.  J,  Scollick  and 
Mr.  F.  H.  Stallman,  the  latter  from  wounds  in  France. — Mr.  E. 
Adkin  exhibited  specimens  of  Bhyacionia  (Retinia)  purdeyi  taken  in 
Lewisham,  and  read  notes  on  the  history  of  the  species  as  British. 
— Mr.  Blair,  a  stem  of  aspen  burrowed  by  the  larva  of  the  beetle 
Saperda  populnea  at  Longicorn,  in  \Thich  the  burrows  were  slit  open 
no  doubt  by  birds. — Mr,  Hugh  Main,  specimens  of  the  oil-beetle 
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Meloe  from  near  Woodford,  with  photographs  of  phases  in  its  life- 
history. — Mr.  Newman,  stems  of  nut  from  Otford  with  large  gall 
masses  on  them  ;  and  living  larvae  of  Agriades  thetis,  and  remarked 
on  its  great  scarcity  this  year  where  last  year  it  was  in  great 
abundance.  He  also  made  remarks  on  the  lateness  of  Gelastrina 
argiolus,  the  late  flowering  of  the  blackthorn,  and  the  scarcity  of  the 
larvae  of  Arctia  villica  and  A.  caja. — -Mr.  Priske  noted  the  fact  that 
Pieris  rai^cB  went  to  rest  under  the  heads  of  daffodils,  thus  gaining 
protection. — Mr.  Frohawk  said  that  both  P.  rapcB  and  P.  brassicce 
selected  pale  leaves  as  roosting  perches.  Mr.  Frohawk,  a  series  of 
aberrations  of  Pyrameis  atalanta,  a  species  rarely  liable  to  vary 
naturally — (1)  with  divided  red  band  fore-wing,  (2)  white  clouds  in 
red  band  fore-wings,  (3)  increase  of  size  of  white  spots  in  apex  and 
in  bands,  (4)  reduction  of  white  apical  markings,  (5)  extremely  large 
and  small  specimens,  (6)  marginal  bands  clouded  on  hind-wings, 
(7)  black  spots  of  hind  margin  of  hind-wings  absent,  etc. — Hy.  J. 
Turner. 


OBITUARY. 


With  great  regret  we  have  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  Arthur 
James  ScoUick.  For  the  past  year  or  so  he  had  been  a  sufferer 
from  gastric  trouble,  and  under  medical  advice  had  been  living  at 
Sidmouth  in  Devonshire.  Late  in  April  last  it  was  decided  that  an 
operation  was  imperative,  and  he  came  to  London  for  that  purpose. 
The  operation  was  successfully  performed  at  a  private  nursing  home 
in  Baker  Street,  the  subsequent  critical  period  was  weathered,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  great  hope  of  his  ultimate  recovery.  Unfortu- 
nately his  strength  failed  and  he  passed  away  on  May  6th  in  the 
60th  year  of  his  age. 

In  his  youth  Mr.  Scollick  evinced  an  interest  in  British  Lepi- 
doptera,  and  this  interest  was  considerably  strengthened  by  the  gift 
from  his  aunt  of  an  entomological  cabinet.  For  many  years  he 
confined  his  attention  to  the  so-called  "Macros,"  among  which  he 
worked  with  much  enthusiasm  and  considerable  success.  He  was 
particularly  careful  in  the  matter  of  setting  his  specimens,  and  as 
regards  the  more  local  species  he  would  devote  much  time  and 
trouble  in  obtaining  them  in  whatever  stage  they  were  to  be  found. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  very  rarely  contributed  anything  to 
the  literature  of  entomology.  Possibly  a  reason  for  this  may  have 
been  his  belief  that  in  his  work  he  was  simply  following  a  beaten 
track,  and  that  any  field  observation  or  discovery  that  he  might  make 
would  be  perfectly  well  known  to  others  although  new  to  himself. 

In  1881  Mr.  Scollick  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Entomological 
Society. 

He  leaves  a  widow  and  two  sons,  the  latter  subalterns  in  the  army, 
to  mourn  his  loss.  He  will  be  missed  by  a  large  circle  of  friends 
including  many  entomologists. 
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NEW  SPECIES    OF   LEPIDOPTEEA   FEOM   JAPAN  AND 

FORMOSA. 

By    A.    E.    WiLEMAN   AND    RiCHARD    SoUTH. 
NOCTUID^. 

Eugrapta  igniflua,  sp.  n. 

5  .  Head  and  thorax  brown,  mixed  with  orange  ;  abdopaen  grey. 
Forewing  pale  brownish-grey,  finely  dusted  with  blackish  ;  two  dark 
brown  sinuous  lines  at  the  base  enclosing  some  orange  scales  ;  ante- 
medial  line  dark  grey,  sinuous,  only  distinct  on  dorsal  area  ;  postmedial 
line  greyish,  sinuous,  inclined  inwards  under  the  cell,  whitish,  and 
outwardly  edged  with  brown  and  orange  towards  costa,  preceded  by 
a  white  crescent  and  brown  cloud  ;  a  brownish  cloud  marked  with 
four  orange  elongate  spots,  each  spot  followed  by  a  black  dot ;  sub- 
marginal  line  dark  grey,  sinuous.  Hind  wings  pale  brownish-grey 
with  darker  sinuous  submarginal  line  ;  two  brown  marks  near  tornus. 
Under  side  whitish  with  black  discoidal  mark  and  two  dark  grey 
transverse  lines  beyond. 

Expanse,  32  mm. 

A  female  specimen  from  Japan  in  the  British  Museum. 

Dunira  fasciata,  sp.  n. 

S  .  Fore  wings  pale  ochreous,  costa  faintly  purplish-brown,  a 
black  dot  in  cell  and  two  at  end  of  cell ;  antemedial  line  faint  purplish- 
brown,  indistinct  about  middle ;  postmedial  band  faint  purplish-brown, 
bidentate  on  inner  edge,  diffuse  on  outer  edge  ;  terminal  dots  black. 
Hind  wings  ochreous,  whiter  towards  base;  terminal  dots  black. 
Under  side  ochreous,  markings  of  upper  side  traceable. 

Expanse,  17  mm. 

Collection  number,  1248a. 

A  male  specimen  from  Yoshino,  province  of  Yamato,  Japan, 
May  6th,  1906.  Also  a  specimen  in  the  British  Museum  from 
Japan  (ex  Coll.  Leech). 

Hypenagonia  mediifascia,  sp.  n. 
2.    Fore  wings  whity-brown ;  basal  area,  limited  by  medial  band, 
tinged  with  ochreous ;  medial  band  purplish-brown,  darkest  on  the 
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edges ;  area  beyond  the  medial  band  freckled  with  dark  purplish- 
brown  and  faintly  powdered  with  ochreous ;  sub-basal  and  antemedial 
lines  purplish-brown,  serrate,  very  slender;  subterminal  line  indicated 
by  purplish-brown  dots  placed  between  the  veins  and  inwardly  edged 
with  white.  Hind  wings  with  colour  and  markings  as  on  fore  wings. 
Expanse,  20  mm. 

Type  in  the  British  Museum. 

Kanshirei  (1000  ft.)  (Wileman),  August  19th,  1909. 

Hypena  taiwana,  sp.  n. 

(^ .  Fore  wings  pale  brown,  suffused  and  dusted  with  darker  on 
the  disc,  the  costal  area  paler  inclining  to  whitish  towards  apex  ;  a 
pale  longitudinal  line  from  base  to  just  beyond  middle  of  the  wing, 
whence  it  runs  obliquely  to  and  becomes  whiter  at  the  apex  of  the 
wing  ;  subterminal  line  dark  brown  with  black  margined  white  dots 
on  it  towards  dorsum  ;  terminal  line  crenulate  ;  fringes  white  dotted 
with  whitish  and  traversed  by  a  black  line.  Hind  wings  fuscous  grey; 
fringes  whitish  except  near  costa  and  about  middle. 

$  .  Similar  to  the  male,  but  the  costal  area  is  whiter  and  the 
dark  clouding  more  intense. 

Collection  numbers,  1454  and  1455. 

A  male  specimen  from  Tainan  (sea  level),  March  3rd,  1907, 
and  a  female  from  Kanshirei  (1000  ft.),  March  12th,  1907. 

There  is  a  specimen,  also  from  Tainan,  in  the  British  Museum. 
Comes  near  H.  lahatalis,  Walker. 

LvMANTRIADiE. 

Psalis  (?)  kansliireiensis,  sp.  n. 

(J  .  Head  brownish-buff,  thorax  brown  ;  abdomen  buff  shaded 
with  brownish  on  middle  segments.  Fore  wings  brownish-buff 
powdered  with  brown  except  on  costal  area,  finely  irrorated  with 
black,  shaded  with  dingy  purplish-brown  on  terminal  area  except 
near  costa  ;  fringes  appear  to  be  dark  in  colour  with  some  metallic 
scales  at  their  base.  Hind  wings  buff,  shaded  with  dusky  towards 
termen.     Under  side  similar  to  the  upper  side. 

Expanse,  23  mm. 

Collection  number,  737. 

A  male  specimen  from  Kanshirei  (1000  ft.),  September  27th, 
1905. 

Euproctis  postfusca,  sp.  n. 

^  .  Head  and  thorax  yellowish-buff  ;  antennas  brownish-buff  ; 
abdomen  pale  buff"  inclining  to  yellow  on  anal  tuft.  Fore  wings 
yellowish- buff,  immaculate.  Hind  wings  purplish-brown,  fringes 
yellowish.  Under  side  purplish-brown,  fringes  yellow ;  costa  of 
fore  wings  yellow. 

Expanse,  18  mm. 

Collection  number,  39. 
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A  male  specimen  from  Kaushirei  (1000  ft.),  May  17th,  1907. 
Two  unnamed  specimens  of  Euproctis,  from  India,  in  the  British 
Museum  seem  to  belong  to  the  species  here  described. 

Allied  to  E.  varians,  Walker. 

Drepanid^. 

Leiicodrepana  serratilinea,  sp.  n. 

^  .  Fore  wings  white  with  silvery  sheen,  sprinkled  with  greyish 
on  the  basal  area  ;  postmedial  line  greyish,  double,  serrate  ;  sub- 
terminal  line  greyish,  interrupted,  preceded  by  small  greyish  clouds 
between  veins  ;  terminal  line  brown,  slender.  Hind  wings  bluntly 
angled  at  vein  3  ;  similar  to  the  fore  wings  in  colour  and  markings, 
except  that  the  basal  area  is  not  powdered,  but  is  traversed  by  a 
double  greyish  line.     Under  side  silvery  white,  immaculate. 

Expanse,  22  mm. 

Collection  number,  1623.    * 

A  male  specimen  from  Horisha  (=  Polisia  in  Formosan 
Chinese),  October  3rd,  1907. 

PSYCHIDffi. 

Fumea  (?)  taiivana,  sp.  n. 

(?  .  Fore  wings  bronzy-brown,  powdered  with  blackish,  especially 
on  the  median  area ;  a  black  mark  on  the  costa,  and  black  dots  on  the 
termen.     Hind  wings  and  under  side  blackish. 

Expanse,  18  mm. 

Collection  number,  1798. 

A  male  specimen  from  Eantaizan  (7500  ft.).  May  6th,  1909. 
There   are    several    specimens    from    Eantaizan,    Formosa 
(Wileman)  in  the  British  Museum. 

Crambinje. 

DiatTiea  pulverata,  sp.  n. 

$  .  Fore  wings  whitish  powdered  with  brownish  ;  postmedial 
line  dark  brown,  irregular,  two  diffuse  dusky  streaks  from  it — one 
towards  apex,  the  other  towards  tornus;  subterminal  line  dark 
brown,  almost  parallel  with  termen,  but  elbowed  below  the  costa 
and  indented  above  dorsum ;  terminal  and  discoidal  dots  black. 
Hind  wings  white. 

Expanse,  16  mm. 

One  example  of  each  sex  from  Kanshirei  (Wileman)  (1000  ft.) 
in  the  British  Museum.  The  female,  being  in  good  condition,  has 
been  described;  it  was  taken.  May  26th,  1908.  The  male  specimen 
was  captured  on  July  25th,  1906. 

A  female  from  Takow  (sea  level),  August  6th,  1904,  in  Coll. 
Wileman  (No.  289). 
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Cramhus  suhterminelliis,  sp.  n. 

?  .  Fore  wings  whitish,  finely  powdered  with  dark  grey  except 
along  a  streak  below  costa  extending  from  base  to  apex  and  a  shorter 
streak  below  the  median  nervure ;  discoidal  dot  black ;  subterminal 
line  brown,  elbowed  below  costa  ;  terminal  line  brown,  elbowed  below 
costa ;  terminal  dots  black  at  ends  of  the  veins ;  fringes  whitish, 
rather  glossy.  Hind  wings  whitish,  suffused  with  dusky  ;  fringes 
whitish.  Under  side  fuscous  ;  costa  and  termen  of  fore  wing  and 
dorsal  area  of  hind  wing  whitish. 

Expanse,  28-30  mm. 

Collection  number,  1112. 

Two  female  specimens  from  Kanshirei  (1000  ft.).     The  type 
taken  on  September  16th,  1908  ;  the  other  on  June  15th,  1906. 
Comes  near  C.  tonsalis,  Walker. 

Cramhus  flaviguttellus,  sp.  n. 

$  .  Fore  wings  white,  glossy,  veins  brownish  on  terminal  area  ; 
antemedial  line  indicated  by  an  outwardly  oblique  yellow  streak  from 
costa  to  cell ;  yellow  dot  on  median  nervure,  and  one  below  it ;  post- 
median  line  yellowish-brown,  outwardly  oblique  to  vein  6,  thence 
turned  inwards  and  indicated  by  dots  on  the  veins  to  dorsum ;  a  short 
yellowish-brown  line  on  costa  beyond  the  postmedial  line,  and  a 
short  one  between  the  postmedial  and  antemedial  lines  ;  discoidal  dot 
black,  fringes  silvery  marked  with  yellowish-brown.  Hind  wings 
white ;  tornus  shaded  with  blackish  on  costal  half ;  fringes  white. 
Under  side  white  ;  veins  brown  ;  disc  suffused  with  brown. 

Expanse,  21  mm. 

Collection  number,  1115. 

A  male  specimen  from  Tainan  (sea  level),  May  5th,  1906. 

Culladia  hijmnctella,  sp.  n. 

^  .  Head  brown,  crown  white  ;  thorax  brown,  mixed  with  white ; 
abdomen  missing.  Fore  wings  brown  except  on  the  dorsal  area, 
which  is  white  powdered  with  brown  ;  postmedial  line  dark  brown, 
outwardly  oblique  from  costa  to  cell  and  edged  with  white,  thence 
inwardly  oblique  to  dorsum,  above  which  it  is  indented ;  subterminal 
line  white,  highly  sinuous,  upper  sinus  almost  reaching  the  black 
termen  ;  two  black  dots  above  tornus ;  a  white  longitudinal  streak 
from  base  to  termen,  clear  and  distinct  before  postmedial  line,  diffuse 
and  clouded  beyond  postmedial  line  ;  a  white  mark  at  apex  of  the 
wing ;  fringes  silvery,  tips  greyish.  Hind  wings  whitish  suffused 
with  fuscous. 

Expanse,  25  mm. 

Collection  number,  1133. 

Two  male  specimensfromKanshirei (1000 ft.),  April  14th,  1916. 

In  the  British  Museum  are  three  specimens  from  Kanshirei 
and  one  from  Banshorio  (=  Bankimsing  in  Formosan  Chinese) 
(Wileman,  June,  1906). 

Comes  near  C.  sinuimargo,  Hampson. 
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ON    CHLOROLESTES    UMBRATUS,    HAGEN 

(ODONATA). 

By  Herbert  Campion. 

Chlorolestes  is  a  particularly  interesting  and  somewhat 
isolated  genus  of  Agrionid  Dragonflies,  peculiar  to  the  South 
African  fauna.  Of  the  five  species  which  have  been  described 
so  far,  Ch.  umbratus  is  at  once  the  smallest  and  the  rarest.  It 
was  originally  described  by  Hagen  in  1862,  from  a  male  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  ('  Bull.  Acad.  Belg.'  (2),  xiv,  p.  37),  and,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  no  further  records  have  been  published  since 
that  date.  Another  specimen,  likewise  a  male  from  the  Cape, 
was  presented  to  the  British  Museum  by  R.  W.  Townsend  as 
long  ago  as  1842.  This  example,  which  has  lost  one  pair  of 
wings  and  is  otherwise  in  fair  condition  only,  has  been  examined 
by  Dr.  F.  Eis,  and  carries  the  following  note  in  his  handwriting : 
"  Chlorolestes  umhrata,  Sel.,  det.  Dr.  F.  Eis.  This  specimen  was 
confronted  at  Ebeinau  with  the  typical  (^  labelled  by  Hagen 
and  de  Selys  from  the  Selys  collection,  and  found  to  agree 
sufficiently  with  that  type.  29,  iv.  1913."  While  going  through 
the  Odonata  belonging  to  the  University  Museum  of  Zoology, 
Cambridge,  I  found  a  third  male,  as  well  as  a  specimen  of  the 
female  sex,  which  was  hitherto  unknown.  Mr.  Hugh  Scott,  the 
Curator  in  Entomology  at  that  Museum,  has  kindly  informed 
me  that  his  register  shows  them  to  have  been  obtained  in  Cape 
Colony  in  1897  by  Miss  Wilman.  These  insects  have  now  passed 
into  the  keeping  of  the  British  Museum  (Natural  History),  and, 
as  they  are  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation,  it  seems  advisable  to 
publish  fresh  descriptions  of  both  sexes  of  this  little-known 
species. 

The  two  males  now  in  the  British  Museum  resemble  one 
another  very  closely,  but  differ  in  several  respects  from  the 
one  described  by  Hagen.  Indeed,  in  the  absence  of  the  direct 
comparison  with  the  type  of  umbratus  which  has  been  made  by 
Dr.  Eis,  I  should  doubtless  have  felt  disposed  to  treat  the  material 
before  me  as  representing  an  undescribed  species.  According 
to  what  was  written  by  Hagen  and  De  Selys  in  1862  (loc.  cit.) 
and  1886  ('Mem.  Cour.,'  xxxviii,  p.  74),  umbratus  is  especially 
characterised  by  (1)  the  small  size  ;  (2)  the  small  number  of 
postnodals  in  the  fore  wing  ;  (3)  the  simple  venation ;  (4)  the 
form  of  the  anal  appendages ;  (5)  the  unicolorous  orange 
pterostigma ;  (6)  the  vividness  of  the  bronze-green  of  the  body  ; 
and  (7)  the  green  coloration  of  the  face  and  the  base  of  the 
antenna.  Of  the  characters  mentioned,  the  only  ones  which 
really  apply  to  the  British  Museum  specimens  are  (3)  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  venation,   (4)  the  anal  appendages,  and  (5)   the 
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colour  of  the  pterostigma.  As  regards  (1)  and  (2),  not  only  are 
the  Townsend  and  Wilman  males  considerably  larger  than  the 
Hagen  male,  but  the  number  of  postnodal  cross-veins  is  also 
much  greater.     The  following  are  the  actual  figures  : 

Length  of  abdomen 
Length  of  hind  wing 
Number  of  postnodals  in)^ 
fore  wings  .         .         ./ 

Finally,   the    colour-characters    (6)    and    (7)    do   not   agree 
at    all    well    with    Hagen's    statements,    as    will    be    gathered 


Hagen's   <? . 

Townsend's  $ . 

Wilman's  <? 

31  mm. 

38  mm. 

37-5  mm. 

21  mm. 

23  mm. 

24-0  mm. 

12-13. 

18  (one 
wing  only). 

18-19. 

/  ■ 


Fig.  1. — Wings  of  C/jZoroi£stesMm6?-atM»,  Hagen.      $.     Cape  Colony,  1897, 

Miss  Wilman. 

Photo.  A.  W.  Campion.. 


from    the    following    descriptions    of 
mens  : 


Miss     Wilman's    speci- 


es. Length  of  abdomen,  including  anal  appendages,  37'5  mm. ; 
length  of  hind  wing,  24  mm. 

Labium  and  genae  yellow.  Labrum  glossy  black.  Clypeus  dark 
reddish-brown.  Frons  metallic  green.  Upper  surface  of  head  black, 
with  green  reflections.  First  joint  of  antenna  brownish-yellow, 
second  joint  brownish-yellow  to  dark  brown,  filament  dark  brown. 

Prothorax  pruinose  grey,  with  a  pair  of  large  oval  pale  spots  on 
the  middle  lobe;  yellowish  at  sides;  hind  margin  rounded,  slightly 
raised.  Dorsum  of  thorax  proper  also  pruinose  grey,  with  a  narrow 
yellow  line  on  each  side,  antehumeral  anteriorly,  and  bordering  the 
humeral  suture  at  its  posterior  end,  which  does  not  reach  as  far  as 
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the  base  of  the  thorax.  Mesepimeron  blackish,  with  a  golden-yellow 
area  lying  in  the  lower  (anterior)  half ;  a  large,  cuneiform,  whitish 
spot  reaching  forward  from  the  base,  and  bordering  the  humeral 
suture.  Metepisternum  yellow  below  (before)  the  metastigma  ;  above 
(behind)  the  metastigma  blackish,  bordered  with  yellow  on  each  side. 
Mesinfraepisternum  dark  brown  above,  yellow  below.  Metepimeron 
whitish,  variegated  with  yellow  ;  a  superior  blackish  line  near  the 
pectus.  Pectus  whitish,  with  a  pair  of  lateral  elongate  blackish  spots 
and  an  anterior  median  fusiform  black  spot. 

Legs:  Coxas  pale  pruinose;  femora  dark  brown  to  blackish-brown 
above,  pale  brown  below  ;  tibite  pale  brown  ;  tarsi  blackish. 

"Wings :  18-19  postnodals  in  fore  wings  and  15-17  in  hind  wings. 
The  anal  crossing  slightly  proximal  to  the  level  of  the  first  antenodal. 


Fig.  2.— Wings  of  Chlorolestes  rimbratris,  Hagen.     ?  .     Cape  Colony,  1897, 

Miss  Wilman. 

Photo.  A.  W.  Campion. 

Wings  ceasing  to  be  petiolated  at  the  level  of  the  middle  of  the 
quadrangle.  A  milky-white  band  crossing  each  wing  between  the 
level  of  the  nodus  and  the  level  of  the  origin  of  Mo ;  a  broad  brown 
band  traversing  the  fore  wings  between  the  level  of  the  origin  of  Mg 
and  the  level  of  the  proximal  end  of  the  pterostigma ;  in  the  hind 
wings  the  brown  band  reaches  outwards  as  far  as  the  level  of  the 
middle  or  distal  end  of  the  pterostigma.  Pterostigma  unicolorous 
dark  orange,  bounded  by  black  nervures,  covering  from  two  to  two 
and  a  half  cells. 

Abdomen  dark  chocolate-brown,  glossy  ;  segments  1  and  2  and 
part  of  segment  3  overlaid  with  metallic  green  ;  a  whitish  pubescence 
on  segments  8  to  10. 

Upper  anal  appendages  longer  than  segment  10,  glossy  black, 
forcipate,  obtusely  bent  near  the  base,  becoming  stouter  beyond  the 
bend  until  an  internal  prominence  is  reached  a  little  before  the  apex, 
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and  ending  in  a  blunt  point :  viewed  in  profile,  the  entire  length  of 
the  appendages  is  seen  to  lie  in  a  single  plane.  Lower  appendages 
very  short,  pointed. 

$  .  (Allotype.)  Length  of  abdomen,  including  anal  appendages, 
33-5  mm.  ;  length  of  hind  wing,  25  mm. 

Labium  and  genaa  yellow.  Labrum  glossy  black.  Clypeus  dark 
reddish-brown.  Frons  and  upper  surface  of  head  glossy  black, 
without  conspicuous  green  reflections.  Occiput  broadly  edged  with 
yellowish-brown.  First  and  second  joints  of  antenna  brownish  ; 
filament  lost. 

Prothorax  brown,  with  a  pair  of  large  oval  yellow  spots  on  the 
middle  lobe  ;  hind  margin  rounded,  slightly  raised,  yellow  at  sides. 
Dorsum  of  thorax  proper  black,  with  a  narrow  yellow  line  on  each 
side,  as  in  the  male.  Mesepimeron  mainly  blackish  ;  light  brown 
inferiorly  (anteriorly)  ;  a  short  yellow  line  bordering  the  humeral 
suture  basally,  with  an  elongated  spot  of  yellowish-white  lying  beside 
and  below  it.  Metepisternum  yellow  below  (before)  the  metastigma  ; 
mainly  brown  above  (behind)  the  metastigma.  Mesinfraepisternum 
as  in  male.  Metepimeron  principally  yellow  ;  a  superior  blackish 
spot  near  the  pectus.     Pectus  as  in  male. 

Legs  as  in  male. 

Wings :  15-16  postnodals  in  fore  wings  and  13  in  hind  wings. 
Wings  entirely  hyaline.     Pterostigma  as  in  male. 

Abdomen  dark  chocolate-brown,  glossy ;  the  sutures  between 
the  more  proximal  segments  yellow ;  some  green  reflections  on 
segments  1  and  2.  Anal  appendages  glossy  black,  short,  subconical. 
Ovipositor,  including  the  palps,  not  projecting  beyond  the  level  of 
the  end  of  the  abdomen  ;  each  of  the  lower  valves  with  a  convex 
ventral  surface  in  the  apical  third  of  its  length,  armed  with  a  longi- 
tudinal row  of  saw-like  teeth ;  palps  curving  strongly  downwards. 


A  NEW  EMBIDOBIA  FEOM  INDIA. 

By  a.  a.  Girault. 

Eeared  from  the  eggs  of  Embia  major,  Imms,  at  Bhowali, 
Kumaon,  Himalaya,  India,  August  24tb,  1912  (A.  D.  Imms). 

Embidobia  brittanica,  new  species. 

Female. — Length,  0.70  mm.  Differs  notably  from  the  genotype 
in  having  the  abdomen,  legs,  scape,  and  funicles  2-5  golden  yellow. 
Fore  wing  dusky  rather  broadly  at  apex  and  with  a  faint  cross-stripe 
from  the  marginal  vein  (hyaline  in  the  genotype).  The  abdomen  at 
apical  fourth,  however,  and  sometimes  a  cross-band  between  base 
and  middle,  dorsad,  dusky  ;  otherwise  black  or  dusky  black.  Differs 
farther  as  follows  :  Funicle  1  is  somewhat  shorter,  that  is,  shghtly 
longer  than  wide ;  the  other  funicle  joints  also  shorter,  that  is,  wider 
than  long,  5  twice  wider  than  long  ;  the  propodeum  is  striate  between 
the  spiracles,  at  first  (mesad)  longitudinally,  then  obliquely ;  segment  2 
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of  the  abdomen  is  shorter  than  3  (counting  the  first  body  segment 
as  2)  2  striate  at  proximal  half  (in  the  genotype  striate  for  proximal 
three  fourths),  3  striate  at  base  (for  nearly  the  entire  segment  in  the 
genotype,  though  but  faintly  after  middle)  ;  segment  4  shorter  than  3 
(longer  in  the  genotype,  sub-equal  to  2).  The  whole  of  the  venation 
from  base  to  the  apex  of  the  elongate  postmarginal  vein  bears 
conspicuous,  long,  stiff  bristles  (in  the  genotype  less  conspicuous, 
the  postmarginal  vein  otherwise  indistinct  but  for  them).  Marginal 
vein  nearly  as  long  as  the  stigmal  vein,  thrice  longer  than  wide  (in 
the  genotype  hardly  twice  longer  than  wide,  less  than  half  the  length 
of  the  longer  stigmal)  ;  otherwise  the  same.  Mandibles  with  three 
small  acute  teeth  at  apex. 

Three  females. 

Types. — Catalogue  No.  20601,  U.S.  National  Museum,  the 
females  on  a  slide. 

The  original  description  of  the  genus  needs  emendation  as 
follows : 

Antennae  in  female  11-jointed,  the  club  4-jointed ;  lateral  ocelli 
distant  from  the  eyes  ;  scrobes  very  deep  but  short,  separated  by  a 
thin  carina  ;  eyes  hairy ;  propodeum  with  a  curved  lateral  carina ;  the 
postmarginal  vein  is  present,  elongate,  over  twice  the  length  of  the 
stigmal ;  the  latter  very  narrow,  its  knob  small  and  abrupt.  Mandibles 
tridentate,  the  middle  tooth  shortest,  the  others  subequal.  Abdomen 
depressed  from  dorsal  aspect,  ovate,  the  base  truncate  and  margined, 
none  of  the  segments  very  long,  the  abdomen  a  little  longer  than  the 
rest  of  the  body.  Habitus  of  Telenomus.  Meson  of  propodeum 
declivous  and  against  the  abdomen  (but  when  visible  striate  as  in 
brittanica,  but  not  out  to  the  spiracles).  Male  antennae  12-jointed, 
moniliform,  except  the  club  and  funicle  1,  the  former  longer  than  the 
latter,  longer  than  the  pedicel  (which  is  not  so  elongate  in  the  male). 
From  types  of  the  genotype. 


ON  THE   COCOON   COLOUE  OF   VARIOUS   INSECTS. 

By  G.  T.  Lyle,  F.E.S. 

Until  I  read  Mrs.  Merritt-Hawke's  paper,  "  On  the  Factors 
which  determine  the  Cocoon  Colour  of  Plusia  moiieta  and  other 
Lepidoptera,"  published  in  the  'Trans.  Entom.  Soc,  1916,  p.  404, 
I  was  under  the  impression  that  for  some  time  past  it  had  been 
an  accepted  fact  that  the  variation  in  colour  of  the  cocoons 
of  P.  moneta  is  due  entirely  to  the  absence  or  presence  of 
moisture. 

Some  years  ago  I  reared  a  considerable  number  of  the  larvae 
of  this  species  with  the  idea  of  obtaining  hymenopterous  para- 
sites, and  my  experience  abundantly  proved  that,  given  a  total 
absence  of  moisture,  the  cocoons  were  invariably  white,  while, 
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on  the  contrary,  cocoons  spun  in  a  tin  box,  in  which  a  consider- 
able amount  of  moisture  was  caused  by  the  food-plant  placed 
with  the  larvffi,  were  just  as  invariably  of  a  bright  yellow  colour. 
To  test  the  effect  of  damp,  I  immersed  two  of  the  white  cocoons, 
which  had  been  spun  in  chip  boxes,  in  water,  and  was  surprised 
at  their  rapid  change  to  yellow.* 

I  have  noticed  a  somewhat  similar  change  in  the  cocoons 
constructed  by  ichneumons  of  the  genus  Phytodietus.  These 
parasites  are  frequently  met  with,  preying,  as  they  do,  on  some 
of  our  commonest  species  of  Tortrices  ;  the  cocoons  they  make 
are  tbin,  papyraceous,  and  pure  white  in  colour,  but  if  dipped 
in  water  at  once  turn  to  a  deep  brown ;  indeed,  a  very  slight 
degree  of  moisture  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  change,  so  that  it  is 
very  rarely  a  cocoon  is  found  in  its  natural  position,  between 
the  leaves  spun  together  by  the  host,  which  is  anything  but 
brown  in  colour. 

That  all  pale  cocoons  do  not  turn  colour  when  subjected  to 
moisture  is  well  known.  For  instance,  the  white  cocoons  often 
constructed  by  the  silkworm  Boinhjjx  mori  suffer  no  change  when 
thoroughly  soaked  in  water,  and  the  cocoons  of  Simcethis  fabri- 
ciana  furnish  another  common  example. 

The  subterranean  cocoons  made  by  the  Braconids  Meteorus 
deceptor,  M.  chloropthalmus,  and  Zele  infumator  are  pure  white, 
and  remain  so,  no  matter  how  damp  is  the  earth  surrounding 
tbem.  Many  of  the  genus  Apanletes  also  spin  white  silk,  which 
is  not  affected,  though  I  have  noticed  the  curious  ball  of  silk  in 
which  the  cocoons  of  A.  congestus  are  enclosed  to  take  a  yellowish 
tint  when  exposed  to  the  weather. 

It  seems  only  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  viscous  liquid 

from  which  silk  is  spun  varies  in  its  chemical  constitution,  and 

it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  entomologist  with  a  knowledge  of 

chemistry  may  take  the  matter  up,  and  so  throw  light  on  a  most 

interesting  subject. 

Mayfield,  Lensfield  Eoad, 
Cambridge. 


LIST  OF  BUTTERFLIES  TAKEN   IN   THE  NEIGHBOUR- 
HOOD OF   LOS  ANGELES,   CALIFORNIA. 

By  Margaret  E.  Fountaine,  F.E.S. 

Thesk  butterflies  were  all  taken  from  the  beginning  of 
February  to  the  middle  of  April,  and  include  the  following : 

1.  Papilio  zelieaon,  Ijoisd.  First  seen  end  of  January.  Very 
common  the  beginning  of  March,  but  only  so  especially  in  one 

*  I  can  confirm  Mr.  Lyle's  observations  of  the  cocoon  colour  of  Plusia  moneta. 
Cocoons  found  in  situ  on  food-plant  in  garden,  yellow  ;  sinin  up  in  small  dry 
breeding  cage,  white. — H.  R.-B 
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locality,  on  Melrose  Avenue  (where  fennel  flourished  on  all  the 
waste  ground),  and  it  was  not  diflicult  to  catch,  as  it  flew  round 
all  the  little  gardens,  which  in  Los  Angeles  are  never  fenced  in, 
frequently  settling  on  the  flowers  of  the  scarlet  geraniums,  which 
grow  so  luxuriantly  in  Southern  California. 

2.  P.  rutulus,  Boisd.  This  much  coveted  prize  of  Los  Angeles 
schoolboys  began  to  fly  towards  the  end  of  March  in  the  Holly 
Spring  Valley,  and  was  quite  common  in  Verduga  Park,  near 
Glendale,  in  April,  The  males  were  much  larger  and  finer  than 
the  females. 

3.  P.  eurijmedon,  Boisd.  With  the  exception  of  one  female 
taken  in  Laurel  Canyon,  this  butterfly  seemed  mostly  to  be  met 
with  on  the  summits  of  the  hills,  where  the  males  flew  on  warm 
days  in  March,  but  they  were  never  at  all  plentiful.  I  also  took 
one  male  near  Glendale  in  April. 

4.  Picris  occidentalis,  Keakirt.  The  western  form  of  P.  jiro- 
todice  was  about  the  commonest  species  to  be  met  with,  especially 
on  the  foot-hills  behind  Hollywood,  all  through  February,  March, 
and  April. 

5.  Anthocharis  sara,  Lucas.  This  lovely  little  butterfly  began 
to  fly  at  the  Holly  Springs  at  the  very  end  of  January,  and  was 
still  on  the  wing,  though  getting  rather  passe,  when  I  left  Los 
Angeles,  middle  of  April.  The  females  were  rare  at  first,  though 
not  unfrequently  to  be  met  with  a  little  later.  Laurel  Canyon 
was  the  best  locality  for  A.  sara,  but  it  flew  in  every  valley 
round  Los  Angeles,  I  might  almost  say  abundantly,  especially 
throughout  February  and  March.  I  took  three  females  with  the 
ground  colour  yellow,  I  suppose,  var.  stella. 

6.  Colias  euri/theme,  Boisd.  Several  forms  of  this  variable 
butterfly  were  fairly  common  in  most  of  the  localities  I  visited 
during  February  and  March.  In  April  it  seemed  almost  to 
disappear,  no  doubt  to  return  later  on  in  its  summer  brood. 

7.  Danais  plexippiis,  Linn.     Common  everywhere. 

8.  Dione  vanilla,  Linn.  One  male  specimen  only  taken  on 
Melrose  Avenue  in  March.     I  never  saw  another. 

9.  Melitaa  ivhitneyi,  Behr.  Common  in  several  places  on  the 
hillsides  near  Hollywood,  also  in  Santa  Monica  Canyon,  in 
March  and  April. 

10.  Euvanessa  antiopa,  Linn.  Hybernated  specimens  were  to  be 
seen  anywhere ;  in  fact,  I  once  observed  one  flying  in  Broadway. 

11.  Pyrameis  atalanta,  Linn.  Frequently  seen  in  various 
places.  Up  Holly  Springs  Valley  I  saw  females  laying  eggs  on 
stinging  nettles  in  March. 

12.  P.  huntera,  Fab.  The  most  common  of  its  genus.  I  saw 
several  flying  round  a  lauristinus  hedge  in  full  bloom  in  the  end 
of  January. 

13.  P.  cardni,  Linn.  Freshly  emerged  specimens  in  the 
beginning  of  February  were  rather  darkly  shaded. 
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14.  fhinonia  coenia,  Hiib.  Occasionally  met  with  in  March 
and  April. 

15.  Limenitis  {Basilar chia)  Zorr/tmii,  Boisd.  Freshly  emerging 
daring  the  first  fortnight  in  April.  The  best  place  for  it  was  the 
Holly  Springs  Valley,  where,  I  was  told  on  good  authority,  that 
a  little  later  on  it  occurs  in  great  abundance.  I  also  took  it  near 
Glendale  and  in  Santa  Monica  Canyon. 

16.  Ljemonias  virgnlti,  Behr.  One  male  specimen  only  from 
"Look-out"  Mountain,  above  Laurel  Canyon,  in  March.  I  never 
saw  another. 

17.  LyccEna  sonorensis,  Felder.  This  exquisite  little  butterfly 
was  on  the  wing  in  Santa  Monica  Canyon  on  April  2nd.  The 
females  were  quite  as  common,  if  not  more  so,  than  the  males, 
and  were  in  better  condition.  It  was  fairly  common  in  one 
restricted  area  near  a  stream  right  down  in  the  canyon,  but  I 
failed  to  find  it  farther  up  the  gorge,  and  never  came  across  it  at 
all  in  any  other  locality. 

18.  L.  acmon,  Dbl.-Hew.  Was  fairly  common  in  March  and 
April.  The  best  place  for  it  was  a  very  flowery  mountain  side, 
intersected  with  small  gullies,  on  the  way  to  the  Universal  City. 

19.  L.  antiacus,  Boisd.  Very  common  everywhere  i»  March 
and  April. 

20.  L.  pseudargiolus,  Boisd. -Lee.  Widely  distributed  in  Feb- 
ruary, March,  and  April,  but  not  very  common. 

21.  Thecla  melinus,  Hiib.  Occasionally  met  with  on  summits 
of  hills  and  elsewhere, 

22.  Thecla  affinis,  Edw.     Very  common  everywhere. 

23.  Coenonympha  California,  Dbl.-Hew.  Most  of  the  specimens 
I  took  were  of  the  winter  form — var.  galactinus,  Boisd. — but  one 
or  two  I  have  are  undoubtedly  var.  eryngii,  Edw.  I  came  across 
a  small  brood  of  this  most  interesting  little  butterfly,  all  more  or 
less  passe,  at  the  very  beginning  of  February,  at  the  foot  of 
Hollywood  Mountain.  Afterwards  this  insect  entirely  vanished, 
till  it  began  to  reappear  about  the  middle  of  March,  when  it  soon 
became  abundant  on  all  the  foot-hills  around  Hollywood  and 
elsewhere.  Some  of  the  specimens  were  so  white  as  to  be  easily 
mistaken  for  a  small  Pieris  when  on  the  wing.  The  females  were 
always  scarce. 

24.  Hesjjeria  tessellata,  Scud.  This  was  the  commonest 
Skipper  round  Los  Angeles  in  March  and  April. 

26.  Thanaos  clitus,  Edw.  Common  on  "Look-out"  Mountain, 
and  occurred  in  many  other  localities  in  March  and  April. 

26.  Atrytone  melane,  Edw.  Met  with  here  and  there,  but 
never  very  abundant. 

Hot  Springs  (Va.),  U.S.A., 
May  27th,  1917. 
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SOME  REMAEKS  ON  THE  DISTRIBUTION-:  AND  DE- 
VELOPMENT OF  SPECIES  AND  SUBSPECIES  OF 
THE  SATYRINE  GENUS  MELANARGIA,  MEIGEN, 
IN  ITALY,  FRANCE,  SPAIN,  AND  ALGERIA. 

By  H.  Rowland-Brown,  M.A.,  F.E.S. 

{Concluded  from  p.  127.) 

Mr.  Piatt  Barrett,  who  had  an  intimate  and  personal 
knowledge  of  the  Sicilian  dark  form  of  lapygia  (var.  Atropos  ?), 
and  of  the  Sicilian  Galatea  (var.  Syraciisina) ,  says  ('  Proc.  South 
Loud.  Nat.  Hist.  Soc'  1913-14,  p.  97)  :  "  The  females  of  Lucasi " 
(i.  e.  in  the  British  Museum  Collection)  "  agree  exactly  with  my 
dark  specimens  of  Galatea  taken  at  Messina,  except  that  the 
Sicilian  examples  are  a  little  larger  " — further  evidence  of  the 
specific  identity  of  the  two  "  species  "  and  of  the  road  by  which 
the  eventual  Lucasi  arrived  in  North  Africa. 

I  may  add  that  when  I  made  my  first  (and  last)  acquaint- 
ance with  the  living  female  lapygia  var.  cleanthe  in  the 
Ceveunes,  on  the  Causse  Mejean  above  Florae  in  1901,*  I  had 
great  difficulty  in  separating  them  from  the  local  form  of 
Galatea,  even  after  capture.  In  the  cabinet,  too,  I  find  the 
sexes  of  both  Lucasi  from  Algeria  and  Galatea  from  the  south 
of  Europe  inseparable  in  many  instances. 

M.  lucasi  is  first  described  by  H.  Lucas  (''Exploration 
Scientifique  de  I'Algerie,  Hist.  Nat.  des  Animaux  Articules, 
Sciences  Physiques,"  '  Zoologie,'  vol.  iii,  p.  355,  published  in 
Paris  in  1849),  from  a  male  example  captured  in  1840-1,  or  2, 
and  he  refers  it  with  a  ?  to  Arge  clotho  thus  : 

No.  24.  Abge  Clotho  ?  (pi.  ii,  fig.  4). 

(Hiibn,  "  Samml.  Europ.  Schmett.,"  pi.  xlii,  fig.  190^,  191; 
Dup.,  "  Hist.  nat.  des  Lepids.  de  France,"  suppl.  tom.  1,  p.  167, 
pi.  XXV,  fig.  la  4.) 

'*  I  only  possess  two  examples  of  this  species,  which  I  con- 
sider, with  a  doubt  howe%'er,  as  being  only  a  regional  form  of 
A.  clotho,  in  which  the  black  coloration  dominates.  I  only  met 
with  one  single  individual  male,  which  I  took  in  April  in  the 
environs  of  Bougie  about  half-way  to  Gouralia  ;  as  regards  the 
female,  which  was  sent  me  by  Dr.  Boisduval,  it  was  taken  in 
Sicily. 

"PL  ii,  fig.  4,  A.  clotho  ?  natural  size,  upper  side;  4a  the 
same,  a  female,  viewed  in  profile,  under  side,"  etc. 

The  above  mentioned  figure  of  the  male  has  been  copied  in 
colour,  and  is  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  male  series  in  the  British 

•  '  Entomologist's  Eecord,'  vol.  xiii,  p.  310. 
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Museum  Collection.  4a  is  a  fine  figure  in  which  the  outward 
branch  of  the  vein  (Oberthiir's  line)  is  clearly  shown.  Other- 
wise it  is  not  to  be  distinguished,  or  the  male  figure  either,  from 
the  Sicilian  form  of  Galatea,  and  as  Lucas  did  not  differentiate 
this  Algerian  butterfly  as  other  than  a  form  or  geographical  race 
of  Galatea,  Eambur's  later  name  stands  by  right  of  priority. 

I  have  compared  the  respective  series  of  Galatea  and  Lucasi 
in  the  South  Kensington,  and  find  it  extremely  difficult  to 
separate  the  two  by  M.  Oberthiir's  direction  of  the  fork  on  the 
nervure  nearest  the  inner  margin  which  I  call  Oberthiir's  line; 
i.  e.  the  fork  of  the  Y  in  Galatea  turning  inwards,  in  Lucasi 
outwards. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  M.  Oberthiir  omits  to  men- 
tion M.  Daniel  Lucas's  description  of  the  egg,  larva,  and  pupa 
of  M.  lucasi,  which  appeared  in  the  '  Ann.  Ent.  Soc.  France  ' 
(vol.  Ixxv,  p.  29  et  seq.),  accompanied  by  an  excellent  figure 
(pi.  iii,  figs.  8,  8a,  8h)  of  the  larva  when  full-fed,  and  of  the 
pupa.  He  says  that  he  had  no  difficulty  in  rearing  them  on 
various  kinds  of  grasses ;  the  ova  laid  by  a  living  female  in 
June,  1904,  hatching  out  in  July,  and  the  young  larvae,  which 
stopped  feeding  in  November,  resuming  the  following  March. 
By  the  end  of  April  they  were  full-fed,  and  pupation  took  place. 

His  description  of  the  larva  might  serve  for  that  of  Galatea, 
the  green  form  :  "  Eobe  vert,  ligne  dorsale  d'un  vert  fonce  ; 
sous-dorsale  d'un  vert  un  pen  plus  fonce  que  la  robe.  Au  dessus 
des  stigmates  on  remarque  deux  lignes  de  meme  couleur  que 
les  sous-dorsales.  La  region  abdominale  et  les  fausses  pattes 
membraneuses  d'un  vert-bleu  plus  fonce  que  celui  de  la  robe. 
Stigmates  indiques  par  des  points  noirs  tres  apparents  sur  les 
premiers,  quatrieme,  cinq.,  eept.,  huit.,  neuve.,  dix.,  et  onzieme 
anneaux." 

Attention  is  also  drawn  to  the  rose-coloured  appendices  or 
anal  spikes,  and  we  shall  all  agree  with  M.  Lucas  in  his  con- 
clusion that  the  resemblance  in  form  and  characters  of  the  larva, 
the  colour,  the  disi/osition  of  the  anal  spikes  tend  to  confirm 
M.  lucasi  as  a  late  Darwinian  form  of  M.  galatea,  a  conclusion 
generally  supported  by  the  very  slight  differences  which  separate 
the  insects  in  the  perfect  state. 

Seitz,  who  has  otherwise  been  singularly  unfortunate  in  his 
diagnosis  of  so  many  of  the  palsearctic  Satyrine  butterflies,  ranks 
Lucasi  no  higher  than  a  form  of  Galatea ;  and  the  author  of  the 
descriptions  of  other  members  of  this  group  blindly  follows  the 
classification  of  Staudinger.  Indeed,  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
respects,  I  wonder  why  so  many  British  entomologists  also 
desert  the  safer  and  sounder  index  compiled  by  the  late  W.  F. 
Kirby,  whose  nomenclature  is  nearly  always  based  on  patient 
study  of  the  authorities,  and  should  satisfy  the  most  avid  of 
priority  hunters. 
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Lang  figures  the  larva  of  Galatea,  apparently  an  indifferent 
copy  from  some  other  author,  as  copies  are  apt  to  be  ('  Butter- 
flies of  Europe,'  pi.  Ixxvi,  fig.  1).  A  more  convincing  and  minute 
study,  bearing  the  stamp  of  familiarity  with  the  living  model, 
is  that  of  the  larva  in  its  several  moults,  and  of  the  pupa  on 
pi.  iii,  fig.  4,  of  Buckler  and  Hellins's  '  Larva  of  the  British 
Butterflies  and  Moths,'  vol.  i.  Frionnet  ('  Premiers  Etats  des 
Lepids.  Frau9ais,"  pp.  209-10)  remarks  that  the  green  form  of 
the  larva  seems  to  produce  principally  females,  and  Lelievre, 
writing  in  the  '  Feuille  des  Jeunes  Naturalistes  '  (1895,  p.  61), 
comments  on  the  wonderful  vitality  of  the  larva,  which  under 
his  observation  remained  four  months  without  food.  Frionnet 
also  states  that  favourite  grasses  of  the  species  are  in  France  : 
Phleum  pratense,  Holcus  mollis  and  //.  lanatus,  Brachypodium 
pinnatum,  and  Triticum  repens. 

As  regards,  then,  the  speiiific  value  of  M.  lacasi,  after  reading 
Mr.  Harold  Powell's  and  M.  Lucas's  notes  on  the  subject,  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  whereon  the  claim  to  separate  identity  rests. 
Ova  extracted  from  the  body  of  the  female  closely  resembled 
those  deposited  by  Galatea  procida  in  the  South  of  France.  The 
larva  also  is  practically  indistinguishable,  save  for  size,  from  that 
of  Procida.  The  pupa  differs  only  from  that  of  Procida  in  the 
same  respect.  The  habits  of  the  larva  and  the  methods  of  pupation 
are  identical,  while  Lucasi,  following  upon  the  lines  of  variation 
common  to  all  the  three  in  the  group,  as  a  perfect  insect 
resembles  Procida  in  every  way  except  that  it  is  a  finer  insect ; 
haunting,  after  the  fashion  of  its  congeners,  grassy  plots  on  the 
hills  and  meadows,  and  not  the  drier  hills  and  plains  sometimes 
affected  by  LacJiesis,  and  but  seldom  or  never  in  my  experience 
b}'  Galatea. 

The  resemblance  also  of  M.  lachesis  in  its  earlier  stages  to 
M.  cleaiithe  galatea  jjrocida  is  emphasised  by  Mr.  Harold  Powell 
in  his  "  Notes  on  the  Ovum  and  Young  Larva  "  ('  Entomologist's 
Eecord,'  vol.  xviii,  1906,  pp.  302-305)  :  "  Tiie  ova  received  from 
Miss  Fountaine  from  Albarracin,  South-East  Spain,  August, 
1905,"  he  says,  "in  general  appearance  resembled  those  of 
M.  var.  prodda.''  He  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  young  larva 
with  great  minuteness ;  but  the  observations  were  not  carried 
beyond  the  first  instar ;  at  all  events,  no  further  publication 
appears  to  have  been  made  on  this  occasion. 

Milliere  ('Icon.,'  vol.  ii,  p.  92)  figures  Lachesis  [loc.  cit.,  pi.  Ixh, 
larva,  fig.  4,  imago,  fig.  5),  a  very  beautiful  and  characteristic 
drawing.  Of  the  larva  he  writes  inter  alia  :  "  Sa  couleur  generale 
est  carnee  avec  les  lignes  ordinaires  d'un  carmine  pale"  ;  and 
to  a  somewhat  detailed  description  of  the  larva  he  adds  that  it  is 
a  night-feeder  and  affects  by  preference  the  grass  Laiiiarckia  aurea. 

I  have  no  present  information  whether  there  is  a  green  form 
of  this  larva,  but  enough  has  been  said  to  demonstrate  how 
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nearly  the  larva  of  M.  lachesis  approaches  that  of  M.  galatea, 
the  brownish-white  form.  The  late  Th.  Goossens,  who  made  a 
large  collection  of  larvte,  and  whose  "  Iconographie  des 
Chenilles  "  is  published  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Association  des 
Naturalistes  de  Lavallois-Perret,  reported  {loc.  cit.,  1902,  p.  8) 
that  he  had  possessed  this  larva,  and  observes  that  the  caudal 
spikes  are  shorter  than  those  of  Galatea. 

In  conclusion,  I  take  the  liberty  to  quote  a  passage  from 
M.  Eene  Oberthiir's  letter  on  the  subject  to  which  I  have 
alluded  : 

"  While  crossing  the  Department  of  Aude  I  accidentally 
came  on  a  spot  where  Lachesis  and  Galatea  were  flying  together. 
The  form  of  Galatea  was  very  dark  (=  Procida),  but  was  already 
on  the  wane — it  was  the  16th  of  July.  On  the  other  hand, 
Lachesis  was,  or  seemed  to  be,  at  the  zenith  of  its  emergence. 
The  first  example  taken  by  me  I  thought  to  be  an  aberration, 
so  completely  did  it  differ  from  the  form  of  the  Pyrenees- 
Orientales ;  but  from  several  taken  afterwards  I  recognised  that 
I  had  secured  a  quite  special  form." 

M.  Oberthiir  then  goes  on  to  indicate  the  exact  locality,  and 
adds  that,  continuing  his  journey  to  Vernet-les- Bains,  he  did  not 
again  on  the  way  encounter  Lachesis. 

This  valuable  observation,  therefore,  seems  to  me  to  suggest 
that  Galatea  and  Lachesis  approach  one  another  gradually  and 
by  approximating  forms,  and  may  not  even  yet  be  divided  by  a 
hard-and-fast  line:  "  Ces  deux  especes  peuvent  done  bien 
s'entendre  a  I'occasion." 

Enough  has  been  said,  also,  to  demonstrate  how  closely  the 
immediate  developments  of  Galatea  approach  the  generic  type 
form,  and  to  warrant  the  assumption  that  vfhile  Galatea  and Lucasi 
have  hardly  yet  separated  sub-species  from  species,  Galatea, 
Lachesis,  and  lapygia  have  arrived  at  a  more  pronounced  stage 
in  the  evolution  of  species,  even  though  there  may  still  be  points 
where  they  meet  and  may  even  intermingle,  producing  inter- 
mediate forms. 

I  may  add,  finally,  that  this  review  was  compiled  by  me 
nearly  three  years  since — before  the  war — and  that  if  there  are 
errors,  more  especially  as  regards  authorities,  I  must  plead  the 
preoccupations  of  the  moment  as  an  excuse  for  leaving  my 
references  unverified.  The  only  amendments  I  have  made  in 
the  original  script  follow  naturally  upon  our  enlarged  knowledge 
of  the  distribution  of  the  several  western  species,  due  to  the 
investigations  of  M.  Eene  Oberthiir  {in  Hit.)  and  M.  Eondou, 
already  acknowledged. 

Erratum  et  Addendum. 
Page  122,  line  12  {antea),for  "  Basses-Alpes,"  read  "  Basses-Pyrenees." 
Id.  line  21.     Dr.  J.  N.  Keynes  also  reports  Lachesis  on  the  Spanish  side  of  the  Port 

de   Gavarnie,   in   the  lower  part  of    the   Val  d'Arras   on    July    10th,    1909 

(' Entomologist's  liecord,'  xxii,  1910,  p.  110). 
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NEW  BUTTEEFLIES  OF    THE    FAMILY   NYMPHALID^. 

By  Arthur  Hall,  F.E.S. 

Colcsnis  Julia  var.  dominicana,  subsp.  nov. 

Male. — Upper  side  bright  fulvous.  Fore  wings  with  the  transverse 
subapical  band  shaped  as  in  the  female  of  C.  delila  of  Jamaica,  but 
deep  black  and  sharply  defined  throughout,  also  a  similar  tooth-like 
black  projection  on  the  outer  margin.  Hind  wings  with  the  black 
marginal  band  as  in  delila  9  .  but  even  more  distinctly  divided  by  the 
fulvous  spots. 

Underside  as  in  C.  delila. 

Habitat. — Dominica  (Kaye).  Two  cJ  S-  Several  co-types  in 
the  collection  of  W.  J.  Kaye,  Esq. 

This  form  is  interesting  on  account  of  the  resemblance  of 
its  male  to  the  fnnale  of  C.  delila,  the  male  of  the  latter  being 
almost  immaculate  above.  The  only  mainland  form  with  equally 
heavy  bands  is  typical  C.jidia,  but  this  is  of  a  much  redder  tint 
and  the  shape  of  the  wings  is  different. 

Phyciodes  zamora,  sp.  nov. 

Male. — Upper  side  blackish-brown.  Fore  wings  with  a  small 
cream-coloured  spot  at  the  end  of  the  cell,  and  beyond  the  cell  two 
large,  trifid,  creamy-)'ellow  spots,  the  upper  one  placed  between  the 
subcostal  vein  and  the  upper  median  branch,  the  lower  one,  which  is 
nearly  circular,  between  the  upper  median  branch  and  the  submedian 
vein  ;  two  small,  orange-yellow,  submarginal  spots  between  the  lower 
radial  and  the  middle  median  branch.  Hind  wings  with  a  very 
broad,  central,  transverse  band  of  pale  creamy-yellow  and  a  fine, 
waved,  submarginal  line  of  the  same  colour.     Cilia  fuscous. 

Underside  :  Fore  wings  yellow-brown  from  the  base  to  beyond 
the  middle,  blackish  in  the  disc,  brown  on  the  outer  area  ;  pale- 
yellow  spots  as  above ;  the  apex  is  tipped  with  white,  and  there  is  a 
fine,  dark-brown,  submarginal  line.  Hind  wings  ashy  grey,  with 
fine,  brown,  transverse  lines ;  a  diffused,  brownish,  discal  band 
bearing  four  or  five  small,  dark-brown  spots.     Expanse,  1"5  in. 

Female. — Similar  to  the  male,  but  larger,  the  fore  wings  above 
with  four  orange,  submarginal  spots  and  a  small,  pale-yellow  spot  on 
the  costa  near  the  apex.  Hind  wings  paler  beneath.  Expanse, 
1-75  in. 

Habitat. — Venezuela,      c?  ?  • 

Agrees  in  the  shape  of  the  wings  with  P.  ianthe,  F.,  but  in 
markings  not  much  like  any  other  species. 

Phyciodes  cortes,  sp.  nov. 

Male  and  female. — Closely  allied  to  P.  texana,  Edw.,  from  which 
it  scarcely  differs  above,  except  that  the  hind  wings  have  on  the 
basal  area  only  a  few  pale-yellow  scales  in  place  of  rufous  spots ;  on 
he  underside,  however,  the  base  of  the  fore  wings  is  pale  ochreous, 

ENIOM. — JULY,  1917.  0 
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this  colour  not  extending  beyond  the  two  white  spots  in  the  cell,  and 
the  hind  wings  are  of  a  more  yellowish  tone,  and  have  the  white  band 
distinctly  broken  into  spots,  and  the  black  discal  dots  smaller,  but 
distinct. 

Habitat. — Cuautla,  S.  Mexico.  June  and  July.  Eleven  S  • 
One  ?  .  This  species  has  perhaps  been  overlooked  owing  to  its 
resemblance  to  P.  texana,  but  it  is  quite  distinct  both  from 
texana  and  from  the  white-spotted  aberrations  of  P.  ardys 
frequently  met  with.  It  would  seem  to  be  very  local,  as  during 
three  visits  to  Mexico  I  have  met  with  it  only  at  Cuautla. 

Phyciodes  carrera,  sp.  no  v. 

Male. — Closely  allied  to  P.  ptolyca,  Bates,  and  P.  alethes,  Bates, 
but  much  smaller,  the  fore  wings  more  produced  at  the  apex.  Upper 
side  marked  almost  exactly  as  in  P.  ptolyca,  but  the  central  band  of 
the  hind  wings  is  more  curved,  the  submarginal  line  is  distinctly 
thickened  anteriorly,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  the  second  submarginal 
line. 

Underside  as  in  ptolyca,  but  the  fore  wings  are  pale  ochreous  from 
the  base  to  the  end  of  the  cell,  and  the  spots  in  and  below  the  cell 
are  defined  with  fulvous,  not  black.  The  hind  wings  are  of  a  paler 
and  more  ashy-grey  tint,  without  any  ferruginous  tinge  ;  there  is  a 
distinct  whitish  median  band,  and  three  prominent,  deep  black  discal 
spots.     Expanse,  1  in. 

Habitat. — Amatitlan,  Guatemala.  4000  ft.  (July  and 
August,  1904.)     Ten  S  ^■ 

P.  carrera  is  the  smallest  known  species  of  the  genus,  and 
belongs  to  so  difficult  a  group  that  I  have  long  hesitated  over 
describing  it,  but  as  all  ten  specimens  are  exactly  alike,  and 
differ  from  the  types  of  all  the  species  enumerated  by  Godman 
and  Salvin,  it  is  hoped  that  its  description  may  be  justified. 
Although  the  ptolyca  group  of  Phyciodes  contains  many  ex- 
tremely similar  forms,  I  believe  the  majority  of  them  will  prove 
to  be  as  distinct  as  the  Melitseas  of  the  group  of  M.  athalia. 

Phyciodes  aquila,  sp.  nov. 

Male. — Size  and  general  pattern  of  the  large,  typical  form  of  P. 
liriope,  Cram.,  from  the  Lower  Amazon,  but  on  the  upper  side  the 
base  of  the  fore  wings  is  solidly  black  to  beyond  the  end  of  the  cell, 
with  only  a  single,  small,  fulvous,  discoidal  spot ;  the  marginal 
border  is  also  more  broadly  and  deeply  black,  enclosing  a  small 
fulvous  spot  at  the  hinder  angle,  and  the  fulvous  subapical  band  is 
distinctly  divided  into  four  spots.  Hind  wings  with  the  basal  third 
black ;  marginal  band  broader  and  blacker  than  in  liriope,  containing 
only  two  or  three  fulvous  lunules  towards  the  anal  angle,  the  anterior 
ones  being  absent.     Expanse,  1-25  in. 

Habitat.— B\  Baldio,  Colombia.     5400  ft.     Seven  ^  ^ . 
This  species  has  precisely  the  same  relationship  to  P.  liriope 
as  P,  cluvia,  G.  and  S.,  hap  to  P,  anieta,  Hew, ;  it  is,  in  fact, 
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very  similar  to  P.  cliivia,  but  is  more  than  twice  its  size  and  has 
much  broader  wings.  An  allied  form  seems  to  be  P.  selene, 
Eob,,  figured  by  Seitz,  but  this  is  a  much  redder  species,  with 
less  black  on  the  primaries. 

Phyciodes  notus,  sp.  nov. 

Male. — Wings  shaped  as  in  P.  niorena,  Eob.  Upper  side  of  both 
wings  dark  brown.  Fore  wings  with  two  very  small,  yellow,  post- 
discal  spots,  one  near  the  apex,  the  other  below  the  lower  radial. 
Hind  wings  with  three  fine,  yellowish  lines,  the  median  one  indistinct, 
the  discal  one  nearly  straight,  the  submarginal  one  strongly  waved. 

Underside  :  Fore  wings  with  the  basal  half  yellow-brown,  discal 
area  black,  apex  and  outer  margin  paler  yellow-brown  ;  a  transverse 
spot  outlined  in  dark  brown  at  the  end  of  the  cell,  and  in  the  black 
discal  area  two  transverse  yeHow-brown  spots,  one,  which  is  bifid,  in 
the  median  interspaces,  the  other  subcostal  and  trifid  ;  a  very  fine, 
waved,  tawny  submarginal  line.  Hind  wings  light  yellow-brown 
crossed  by  three  fine  transverse  tawny  lines,  the  first  near  the  base, 
the  second  at  the  middle,  the  third  submarginal,  and  surmounted  by 
some  indistinct  pale  lunules ;  a  discal  series  of  five  black  dots. 
Expanse,  1'35  in. 

Plahitat. — Pozzuzo,  Peru.     One  <$  . 

A  very  dark  species,  allied  to  P.  morena,  Rob.,  from  Cuzco, 
and  P.  gaujoni,  Dognin,  from  Ecuador,  but  dififers  from  both  in 
the  fore  wings  above  having  two  small  yellow  post-discal  spots 
and  no  submarginal  line.  As  compared  with  a  series  of  P. 
gaujoni,  which  it  most  resembles,  the  under  side  is  of  a  deeper 
yellowish  colour,  with  much  more  black  in  the  disc  of  fore  wings, 
and  the  hind  wings  are  much  more  clearly  and  simply  marked, 
with  smaller  black  discal  dots  and  no  darkening  of  the  outer 
margin. 

Chlosyne  hyperia  var.  irruhescens,  subsp.  nov. 

Male  and  female. — Similar  to  G.  hyperia  var.  inarianna,  Rob., 
but  the  hind  wings  above  with  a  large  round  spot  of  deep  mahogany- 
red  in  the  middle  of  the  wing. 

Habitat. — Cuautla,  S.  Mexico  (June  and  July).  Six  (^  S , 
one  ?  . 

This  form  seems  to  indicate  an  approach  towards  C.janais, 
Drury,  but  the  spot  on  the  hind  wings  is  much  smaller  and 
much  deeper  red ;  its  occurrence  is  interesting,  because 
C.  hyperia  and  C.  janais  are  not  connected  by  intergrades 
like  the  very  similar  C.  adelina  and  C.  lacinia,  but  exist  as 
perfectly  distinct  and  independent  species.  G.  adelina,  Stgr., 
and  G.  misera,  Feld.,  which  are  referred  to  by  Rober  in  Seitz 
to  G.  hyperia  are  both  forms  of  G.  lacinia.  The  account  of 
Chlosyne  in  Seitz's  work  is  full  of  errors,  and  the  whole  genus 
will  need  revision. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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NOTES    AND    OBSERVATIONS. 

DiANTHiDiUM  IN  THE  PHILIPPINE  IsLANDS. — No  Aiithidiine  bee 
has  hitherto  been  recorded  from  the  Phihppines,  but  I  have  just 
received  from  Prof.  C.  F.  Baker  a  specimen  collected  at  P.  Princesa, 
Palawan.  It  agrees  with  Anthidnivi  viinutissimum,  Bingham,  from 
Jalar,  and  with  A.  javanicum,  Friese,  from  Java.  It  is,  however,  a 
Dianthidium,  and  since  Bingham's  name  has  priority,  it  will  stand 
as  Dianthidium  minutissivium. — T.  D.  A.  Cockerell  ;  University 
of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colorado. 

Sphinx,  ligustri  two  winters  in  Pupa. — On  June  18th,  1915, 
a  female  of  S.  ligustri  was  brought  to  me  which  had  laid  eleven  ova 
in  the  box  it  was  brought  in.  Ten  larvse  emerged  on  July  2nd, 
resulting  in  eight  pupas  which  passed  over  the  winter  of  1915-16. 
Seven  imagines  emerged  during  June,  1916 — two  on  the  7th, 
three  on  9th,  one  on  15th,  one  on  17th.  One  pupae  laid  over  the 
winter  of  1916-17,  and  a  fine  female  emerged  on  June  6th  last.  I 
thought  perhaps  it  might  be  interesting  to  record  this  retarded 
emergence. — H.  L.  Dolton  ;  36,  Chester  '  Street,  Oxford  Eoad, 
Reading. 

Preponderance  of  the  Female  Sex  in  Bupalus  piniaria. — On 
September  20th,  1916,  I  beat  out  several  larvse  of  this  species,  which 
duly  pupated.  During  the  latter  end  of  May  last  seventeen  specimens 
emerged  in  all.  Fourteen  were  females  and  three  male ;  twelve  of  the 
females  are  like  the  one  figured  in  'Moths  of  the  British  Isles,' 
PI.  cxli ;  one  female  is  the  same  colour  as  the  male  (Fig.  9)  on  the  same 
plate,  and  the  other  female  is  just  a  shade  lighter  than  the  last  in 
colour.  Is  not  this  preponderance  of  females  rather  extraordinary, 
because  I  have  often  noticed  when  netting  this  species  one  usually 
gets  about  ten  males  to  one  female? — H.  L.  Dolton;  36,  Chester 
Street,  Oxford  Road,  Reading. 

Larva  of  Dilina  tili^  on  Cork  Tree. — Last  September  my  son 
took  a  full-fed  larva  of  this  moth  at  Torquay  upon  the  cork  tree, 
which  is  common  in  that  district.  It  duly  pupated  in  a  few  days,  and 
the  perfect  insect  emerged  at  the  end  of  May  ;  a  fine  female.  I  was 
under  the  impression  that  D.  tilice  was  rather  conservative  in  its  diet, 
and  that  lime  and  elm  were  its  only  foods.  Perhaps  a  note  upon 
the  novel  diet  of  this  moth  may  be  of  interest. — H.  D.  Ford  ;  Thursby 
Vicarage,  Carlisle. 

Saturnia  carpini  in  the  Orkney  Isles. — On  May  15th  in  the 
Orkney  Islands  I  took,  at  an  altitude  of  600  ft.,  a  male  and  female  of 
the  above  species  resting  in  the  heather. — Sub-Lieut.  F.  Schunck, 
R.N. 

Plusia  moneta  in  Surrey. — It  has  been  suggested  by  some 
collectors  that  possibly  the  extremely  severe  winter  we  have  just  had 
has  seriously  affected  the  appearance  of  this  lovely  insect.  I  see  it  is 
recorded  from  Middlesex  in  your  issue  of  June,  1917.  Collecting  at 
Horsley  on  June  3rd  this  year,  Mr.  Alf .  J.  Lawrance  and  myself  found 
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a  fair  number  of  cocoons  containing  pupae  and  larvae — the  larvae 
varied  in  size  from  quite  small  to  full  fed — on  both  aconitum  and 
delphinium. — A,  K.  Ing  ;  57,  Dunstan  Eoad,  Kingston-on-Thames. 

Brephos  paethenias. — This  moth  appeared  in  this  district  as 
late  as  April  2ith.  I  notice  that  in  last  month's  '  Entomologist ' 
its  appearance  on  April  5th  was  commented  upon,  but  we  evidently 
beat  that  record  here.  Our  weather  accounts  for  this  ;  on  April  11th 
we  had  a  blizzard  followed  by  hard  frost.  Heavy  snow  upon  the 
14th  ;  snow  and  frost  again  upon  the  16th,  a  few  days  later  warm 
weather  came,  and  upon  the  24th  B.  partJienias  were  flying  in 
numbers. — H.  D.  Ford  ;  Thursby  Vicarage,  Carlisle. 

Abundance  of  Thanaos  tages,  Linn. — In  the  Headley  and 
Box  Hill  District,  the  Dingy  Skipper  was  particularly  common  on 
May  26th.  In  fact,  it  was  flying  about  everywhere,  one  being 
friendly  enough  to  settle  on  my  luncheon  tin  as  I  was  eating  lunch 
in  Ermyn  Street. — L.  C.  E.  Balcomb  ;  26,  Hardman  Eoad,  Kingston- 
on-Thames. 

Influx  of  Libellula  depeessa,  L. — This  large  and  handsome 
Dragonfly  has  been  very  scarce  in  Suffolk  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years.  Paget  considered  it  common  about  Yarmouth  in  1834,  whence 
probably  comes  Stephens'  record  from  that  county;  I  saw  a  few 
along  with  L.  fulva  (as  recorded  by  me  at  E.M.M.,  1897,  p.  106), 
at  Beccles  in  1892  ;  and  only  one  at  Ipswich — on  July  30th,  1897 — 
in  the  course  of  twelve  years'  collecting  thereabouts.  Eecently 
Colonel  Nurse  has  noted  the  species  at  West  Stow  and  Timworth, 
near  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  I  have  collected  at  Monks  Soham  for 
thirteen  years  and  had  never  seen  the  species  until  May  31st  last, 
when  a  ?  appeared,  with  a  second  on  June  4th.  Dr.  C.  H.  S. 
Vinter  also  saw  one  at  Apsey  Green  on  June  2nd ;  subsequently 
both  sexes  occurred  on  his  garden  moat  at  Framlingham  ;  and  he 
found  the  species  on  June  11th  in  Parham  Wood,  where  we  both 
found  several  on  the  14th  inst.  Where  else  has  it  occurred  this 
year  ? — Claude  Morlry. 

[In  the  New  Forest,  during  the  first  half  of  June  this  year,  two 
or  three  specimens  of  Libellula  depressa  were  noted  flying  over  and 
about  water  in  many  parts  of  the  district. — E.  S.] 

Some  Caterpillar! — "The  caterpillar  plague  in  the  Peak  district 
has  extended  to  Yorkshire  and  Westmorland,  the  pests  evidently 
having  travelled  from  the  mountain-tops  in  search  of  food."  The 
above  gem  is  extracted  from  "Day  by  Day"  in  the  'Daily  Telegraph,' 
June  16th.  Perhaps  our  Yorkshire  and  Westmorland  correspondents 
will  determine  the  species  of  this  devastating  horde ! — H.  E.-B. 

Celastrina  argiolus  :  a  Cobiparison. — On  April  2nd,  1916,  the 
first  specimen  of  Celastrina  argiolus  of  the  year  was  seen  on  the  wing 
in  the  garden  here.  This  year  (1917)  it  was  not  until  May  2nd  that 
one  was  noted.  A  pretty  close  watch  is  kept  in  the  garden  for  the 
first  appearance  of  this  species  in  the  spring ;  moreover,  on  each 
occasion  a  single  specimen  was  seen  on  the  dates  mentioned,  on  the 
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following  days  two,  and  in  both  years  thenceforward  in  increasing 
numbers  for  some  weeks.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  the  species 
in  this  neighbourhood  was  just  one  month  later  this  year  than  last 
in  making  its  appearance. — Robert  Adkin  ;  Hodeslea,  Eastbourne, 
June,  1917. 


SOCIETIES. 

Entomological  Society  of  London. —  Wednesday,  February  1th, 
1917.— Dr.  C.  J.  Gahan,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  President,  in  the  chair.— The 
President  announced  that  he  had  nominated  Dr.  T.  A.  Chapman, 
Dr.  G.  B.  Longstaff,  and  the  Hon.  N.  Charles  Eothschild  as  Vice- 
Presidents  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  President  also  announced  the 
death  of  Mr.  C.  0.  Waterhouse,  a  former  President  of  the  Society, 
and  a  vote  of  condolence  with  his  daughter  was  passed  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Champion,  seconded  by  Mr.  Bethune-Baker. — Mr.  A.  W. 
Rymer  Eoberts,  M.A.,  Rothamsted  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Harpenden,  and  The  Common,  Windermere,  was  elected  a  Fellow  of 
the  Society. — Mr.  A.  H.  Jones  exhibited,  on  behalf  of  Capt.  E.  F. 
Studd,  R.F.A.,  a  Fellow  of  the  Society,  at  present  serving  with  the 
British  Expeditionary  Force  at  Salonica,  vai'ious  Lepidoptera  taken 
by  him  in  1916  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Salonica. — Commander  Walker 
said  that  he  had  taken  almost  all  the  species  exhibited  many  years  ago 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Baklar,  near  the  Boulair  lines. — The 
President  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Sheldon  commented  on  the  abundance  of 
butterflies  in  Macedonia,  the  latter  observing  also  that  North  Mace- 
donia and  Albania  were  among  the  least  known  of  European  localities 
for  Lepidoptera. — Mr. G.Talbot  exhibited,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Joicey, 
a  series  of  Agrias  claiidia,  Schulz,  showing  its  distribution  and  local 
forms. — Dr.  E.  A.  Cockayne  exhibited  :  (1)  A  series  of  Pararge  egeria, 
bred  November  and  December,  1916,  and  January,  1917,  from  ova  laid 
by  several  females  taken  in  August  at  Limber,  N.  Lincolnshire.  They 
showed  considerable  variation.  (2)  An  aberration  of  Polygonia  c-album, 
the  hind  wings  being  nearly  black  and  the  fore  wings  with  costal  spots 
united  into  a  crescent.  (3)  Two  partial  Gynandromorphs  of  Polyom- 
matus  icarus.  (4)  A  female  Agriades  coridon  with  one  hind  wing 
marked  with  blue  like  ab.  semisyngrapha,  the  other  hind  wing  having 
only  a  thin  sprinkling  of  blue  scales  over  the  same  area. — Mr.  Bacot 
read  a  further  note  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  specific  identity 
of  Pedicuhis  capitis  and  Pediculus  humanus  {vestimenti). — Special 
Meeting. — The  special  meeting  summoned  to  consider  the  new 
bye-law  proposed  by  the  Council  was  then  held. — The  Secretary  read 
the  proposed  bye-law,  which  runs  as  follows:  "  Chap,  xxiii.  Prohibi- 
tion in  respect  of  funds.  The  Society  shall  not  and  may  not  make 
any  dividend,  gift,  division  or  bonus  in  money  unto  or  between  any 
of  its  members."  This  bye-law  was  needed  to  comply  with  the  Act  of 
Parliament  regulating  the  registration  of  Scientific  Societies  so  that 
they  may  be  free  from  local  rates. — On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bethune- 
Baker,  seconded  by  Mr.  Stanley  Edwards,  it  was  passed  without 
discussion. 

Wednesday,  March  1th,  1917.— Dr.  C.  J.  Gahan,  M.A.,  D.Sc. 
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President,  in  the  chaii'. — The  death  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Gibbs,  a  member 
of  the  Council,  and  for  five  years  a  most  valued  member  of  the 
Business  Committee  was  announced. —  Mr.  E.  A.  Butler  exhibited 
two  species  of  S.  Indian  Hemiptera  received  from  Mr.  T.  Y. 
Campbell,  M.B.,  who  captured  them  at  Chikkaballapura  in  the 
Mysore  State;  viz.  Urentms  echinus,  Dist.,  and  ApoUodotus 
prcefectns,  Dist. ;  also  several  recently  described  species  of  S.  Indian 
Fulgoridce,  together  with  the  cJ  of  Enryhrachys  tomentosa,  Fabr., 
which  has  only  recently  been  recognised. — Prof.  Poulton  said  that 
he  had  recently  received  interesting  notes  on  mimicry  in  Oriental 
butterflies  from  Colonel  Jermyn,  who  had  forwarded  with  his 
manuscript  the  illustrative  specimens  exhibited  to  the  meeting. 
Prof.  Poulton  also  exhibited  a  male  of  Ammojjhila  sab^dosa,  L.,  with 
only  two  submarginal  cells  to  both  fore  wings. — The  President 
stated  that,  at  Prof.  Poulton's  request,  he  had  recently  examined 
the  specimen  from  the  Burchell  collection  (No.  1330),  which  was 
shown  that  evening,  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it 
was  either  a  larva  or  female  of  the  group  Phengodini.  The  females 
of  this  group  are  completely  larvi-form.  Both  larvae  and  females 
may  be  distinguished  from  Elaterid  larvae  by  the  fact  that  the  tenth 
abdominal  segment  is  somewhat  conical  or  tubular  in  form,  and 
projects  beyond  the  ninth  segment  so  as  to  be  visible  from  above. — 
Mr.  0.  E.  Janson  exhibited  the  four  new  species  of  Cetoniida  of 
the  genera  Clerota,  Pseiidocalcothea,  and  Anatona,  described  in 
the  paper  subsequently  read,  and  made  some  remarks  on  their 
characters. — Mr.  A.  Bacot  desired  to  call  attention  to  a  very  valuable 
paper  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  India 
(November,  1916,  vol.  iv.  No.  6)  dealing  with  the  insects  attacking 
stored  wheat  in  the  Punjab,  and  the  methods  of  combating  them, 
by  Barnes  and  Grove. — Gift  of  a  microscope :  The  Secretary  said 
that  Mr.  E.  E.  Green  had  offered  to  the  Society  a  valuable  binocular 
microscope,  for  which  objectives  of  2"  to  ^"  were  required,  and 
asked  whether  any  Fellow  had  spare  objectives  which  he  would 
present. — The  following  papers  were  read  ;  "  On  the  new  and  little- 
known  LagriidcB  from  S.  America,"  by  G.  C.  Champion,  A.L.S., 
F.Z.S.,  F.E.S. ;  "Additions  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Cetoniidae  of 
British  India,"  by  O.  E.  Janson,  F.E.S. ;  "The  Condition  of  the 
Scales  in  leaden  Males  of  Agriades  thetis  and  other  Lycaenids,"  by 
E.  A.  Cockayne,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.E.S. ;  "  Some  Notes  on  Butterfly 
Migrations  in  British  Guiana,"  by  C.  B.  Wilhams,  M.A.,  F.E.S. 

Wed7iesday,  March  21st,  1917.— Dr.  C.  J.  Gahan,  M.A.,  D.Sc, 
President,  in  the  chair. — Messrs.  David  Hunter,  M.A.,  M.B.,  The 
Coppice,  Nottingham  ;  Nicholas  J.  Kusnezov,  The  Imperial  Academy 
of  Sciences,  Petrograd ;  and  Percy  A.  H.  Muschamp,  Charterhouse 
School,  Godalming,  Surrey,  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society. — 
Dr.  T.  A.  Chapman  exhibited  a  supposed  hybrid  between  Callophrys 
avis  and  C.  rubi. — Mr.  Donisthorpe  exhibited  two  specimens  of  an 
Elater,  from  Ireland,  not  in  the  British  list,  taken  in  Co.  Kerry, 
in  June,  1902. — Mr.  Collin  said  that  he  had  observed  that  certain 
Diptera  usually  to  be  seen  about  sunset  were  also  on  the  wing  about 
dawn,  and  inquired  whether  the  same  fact  had  been  observed  in 
other  Orders. — The  President  asked  whether  any  Fellow  could  state 
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from  his  personal  knowledge  that  Anohiuvi  domestimim  taps  in  the 
manner  known  as  the  "death-watch."  Xestobmm  tessellatum  and 
Atropos  divinatoria  both  tap  with  the  mandibles,  and  this  was 
shown  by  Derham  to  be  a  sexual  call. 

Wednesday,  April  ith,  1917.— Dr.  C.  J.  Gahan,  M.A.,  D.Sc, 
President,  in  the  chair. — Mr.  Thos.  W.  Kirkpatrick,  The  Deanery, 
Ely,  and  Sir  Charles  Langham,  Bart.,  were  elected  Fellows  of  the 
Society. — Mr.  G.  Talbot  exhibited  on  behalf  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Joicej'- 
specimens  of  Papilio  (Troides)  j^^^'^'^^us  r.  coelestis,  Eoths.,  from 
Rossel  Island  and  St.  Aignan,  and  the  allied  race  urvilleana,  Guer.. 
from  New  Ireland  and  the  Solomons.  —  Mr.  A.  Bacot  exhibited 
egg-masses  of  Stegoviyia  fasciata,  the  "  yellow-fever  mosquito." — 
The  President  exhibited  a  live  specimen  of  Xestohium  tessellatum, 
and  demonstrated  its  marked  power  of  "  ticking "  in  response  to 
tapping  on  the  table  on  which  the  box  stood  in  which  it  was 
contained. — The  following  paper  was  read,  illustrated  by  the 
epidiascope:  "Revision  of  the  Genus  Tarucus,"  by  G.  T.  Bethune- 
Baker,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S. 


OBITUARY. 
William  H.  Baker. 


In  the  death,  during  the  middle  of  May,  1917,  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Baker 
a  veritable  link  with  the  past  has  been  severed.  He  succeeded  to  the 
paternal  farm  at  Battisford,  near  Stowmarket,  and  died  in  his  ninety- 
third  year.  His  father  was  as  keen  a  working  Lepidopterist  as 
himself,  and  had  lived  to  be  eighty-four  ;  in  fact,  the  13,000  British 
moths,  of  which  their  united  collection  consisted,  are  said  to  represent 
the  labours  of  no  less  than  150  years.  As  was  to  be  expected  in  a 
country  village,  Mr. Baker  knew  his  insects,  their  habits,  habitats,  and 
familiar  names  very  thoroughly,  though  nothing  of  their  nomenclature. 
Among  the  few  insects  of  other  Orders  in  his  collection  were  the 
locally  very  rare  Ranatra  linearis,  L.  (first  recorded  from  Suffolk  by 
Donovan)  and  Mesosa  nuhila,  01.  (which  Harwood  rediscovered  in 
Assington  Thicks  here  during  May,  1915).  When  last  I  visited 
Mr.  Baker,  shortly  before  his  retirement  to  the  adjacent  village  of 
Combs,  he  delighted  me  with  tales  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Greene, 
of  Playford — though  that  concerning  the  silver  trowel  was  new  to 
him  ;  Dr.  C.  R.  Bree,  of  Stowmarket ;  of  the  Rev.  Harpur  Crewe,  who 
often  visited  the  latter  ;  Prof.  Henslow,  of  Hitcham  ;  and  even  of  the 
last  years  of  the  Van.  William  Kirby,  F.R.S.,  of  Barham,  who  died  in 
1850.  Many  of  Mr.  Greene's  notes  on  the  "  Lepidoptera  occurring 
in  the  County  of  Suffolk,"  printed  in  the  '  Naturalist,'  1858,  e.  g.  p.  230, 
were  made  upon  Baker's  material,  though  he  himself,  I  believe,  wrote 
nothing,  and  his  father  only  the  note  on  a  ^social  wasp  at  p.  189  of  the 
same  periodical.  C  M. 
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NEW    AND    RARE    HO:\IOPTERA    IN    THE    NORTHERN 

COUNTIES. 

By  J.  W.  H.  Harrison,  D.Sc. 

The  following  notes  include  captures  made  during  the  past 
two  or  three  years,  some  of  which  have  been  put  on  record 
casually  in  our  local  natural  history  magazines,  whilst  others 
have  never  been  referred  to.  The  latter,  in  many  cases,  are  im- 
portant either  as  extending  the  known  range  of  our  British 
forms  or  for  other  reasons,  and  therefore  deserve  recording 
without  further  delay. 

PsyllidcE. 

Liviajunconan,  Latr.  Thinly  distributed  throughout  North- 
umberland, Durham,  and  the  Cleveland  district  of  Yorkshire  ; 
also  in  East  Cumberland. 

Livia  crefeldensis,  Mink.  Newham  Bog,  Northumberland, 
very  plentiful,  feeding  on  sedges.  Rare  in  the  Middlesbrough 
area  of  North  Yorks. 

Rhinocola  aceris,  L.  Rare  Birtley,  North  Durham ;  also 
rare  Gunnergate,  Cleveland.     New  to  my  Yorkshire  list. 

PJiinocola  ericce,  Curt.  Plentiful  everywhere  in  Durham, 
Northumberland,  and  Cleveland. 

Aphalara  nervosa,  Forst.  Very  common  on  the  Wear  banks, 
Wolsingham,  Durham.  Does  not  occur  elsewhere,  as  far  as  I 
have  examined. 

Psylla  vibunii,  F.  Low.  Very  rare  indeed.  Birtley,  Durham, 
only. 

Psylla  hippophaes,  Forst.  Extremely  plentiful  near  North 
Sunderland,  in  Northumberland. 

Psylla  hrunneipennis,  Edwards.  Sparingly  in  Durham: 
commoner  at  Wolsingham. 

Trioza  galii,  Forst.     Everywhere,  but  not  common. 

Trioza  velutina,  Forst.  Rare  Birtley  and  Gibside  (R.S.B.), 
Durham. 

Trioza  atriplicis,  Licht.  An  addition  to  the  British  list, 
found  in  Greatham   Saltmarsh,  in  Durham,  at  the  Teesmoutl., 
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where  it  is  far  from  rare.    Known  previously  from  South  France 
only,  and  deemed  a  "  lost "  species. 

This  list  must  not  be  considered  to  exhaust  even  the  rare 
species  of  our  counties,  not  to  mention  our  only  too  common 
ones.  A  joint  paper  by  my  friend  Mr.  Bagnall  and  myself  will 
deal  with  other  forms  later. 

Aleyrodidce. 

Tetralicia  ericce,  Harrison  (new  genus  and  species,  Vasculum, 
June,  1917,  p.  60).  This  new  form  turned  up  on  Erica  tetralix, 
on  Waldridge  Fell,  in  North  Durham,  July,  1916.  It  is  a  very 
distinct  species  in  every  stage,  and  the  following  is  a  copy  of 
the  original  description  : 

Genus  Tetralicia, 

Fore  wings  provided  with  radial  sector  only,  with  a  slight  flexure 
in  the  middle ;  whole  vein  subparallel  to  the  inner  margin  of  the 
wing.  Cubitus,  especially  in  certain  females,  sometimes  suggested 
by  a  fold  or  by  a  cessation  of  the  wing  granulations. 

Male  slightly  less  than  the  female.  Both  sexes  with  7-jointed 
antennas.  Male  antennae  rugged  and  fairly  long ;  those  of  female 
less  rugged  and  relatively  shorter.  In  the  male  the  third  joint  is 
the  longest,  and  is  subequal  to  the  total  length  of  the  fourth,  fifth, 
sixth,  and  seventh ;  the  same  joint  is  likewise  the  longest  in  the 
female,  but  is  longer  than  the  total  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh.  In  the  male  the  fourth  joint  is  the  shortest  and  in  the 
female  the  sixth.     Male  claspers  fairly  long  and  broad ;  penis  slight. 

Pupa  case  with  practically  no  waxy  secretion. 
Both  larva  and  pupa  are  extremely  elongated. 
Type — erica,  Harrison. 

Tetralicia  erica,  sp.  no  v. 

Characters  of  the  genus  with  the  following  additional 
features : 

Adult  male. — Length,  -9  mm. 

General  coloration  bright  yellow.  Head,  legs,  and  genital  claspers 
smoky  black,  that  of  the  claspers  often  very  intense.  Thorax,  a 
mixture  of  yellow  and  black  merging  imperceptibly  into  each  other. 
Below  and  laterally  the  abdomen  is  bright  yellow  ■  above  slightly 
smoky.  Fore  wings  rather  long,  rounded  terminally ;  in  colour 
grey- white — not  the  pure  white  of  Aleyrodes  proletella — unspotted, 
granulated.  Lower  wings  more  triangular,  termen  rounded.  Eadial 
sector  central.  Margin  of  all  wings  thickened,  toothed,  and  slightly 
bristly.  Antennse  ochreous.  Eyes  dark  reddish  -  purple,  very 
slightly  reniform. 

Adult  female. — Length,  1-2  mm. 

Like  the  male  but  wings  broader.  Genitaha,  except  basally,  yellow. 
Antennae  slighter. 
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Larva. — Necessarily  elongated  to  enable  it  to  feed  between 
the  inrolled  margin  and  midrib  of  a  leaf  of  a  member  of  the 
genus  Erica.     Colour,  transparent  but  whitish. 

Pupa. — Likewise  elongated  and  for  similar  reasons.  The 
insect  is  continuously  brooded. 
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By  Arthur  Hall,  F.E.S. 
{Concluded  from  p.  163.) 

Pyrameis  myrinna  ab.  eunice,  ab.  nov. 
Male. — Differs  from  P.  myrinna,  Doubl.,  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  ab.  elymi,  Eamb.,  differs  from  P.  cardui.  Fore  wings  above 
with  the  red  basal  area  unbroken,  the  black  spots  within  it  being 
absent  except  the  one  in  the  cell ;  all  the  white  subapical  and  sub- 
marginal  spots  diffused  and  run  together  so  as  to  form  long,  greyish 
streaks ;  hind  wings  with  the  black  discal  band  narrowed  and 
diffused,  connected  with  the  margin  by  streaks  along  the  veins  ; 
blue  spot  at  anal  angle  absent.  Underside  of  fore  wings  differing  as 
above,  but  the  greyish  streaks  in  the  apical  area  are  whiter  and  form 
an  almost  solid  patch,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  outer  margin  is 
yellowish-grey  ;  the  whole  outer  half  of  the  hind  wings  bluish-white, 
shading  to  yellowish  at  the  margin,  the  two  ocelli  represented  by 
round,  yellowish-white  spots  defined  with  black  on  the  inside  only ; 
the  blackish  basal  area  is  without  the  white  transverse  lines,  but  the 
whole  of  the  inner  margin  is  white. 

Habitat. — Colombia.     One  S  • 

Dynamine  hcenschi,  sp.  nov. 

Male. — Upper  side  of  both  wings  brown,  faintly  glossed  with 
olive-green  on  hind  wings  and  at  base  of  fore  wdngs.  Fore  wings 
with  five  large  whitish  spots  arranged  in  two  oblique  series,  the 
inner  series  consisting  of  two,  the  outer  of  three  spots,  the  middle 
spot  of  the  outer  series  divided  by  the  upper  median  branch  ;  beyond 
the  outer  series  a  small  trifid  subapical  spot.  Hind  wings  with  dark 
brown  marginal  and  submarginal  line  and  an  indistinct  fuscous 
median  line.     Cilia  whitish. 

Underside  :  Fore  wings  brown,  shading  to  blackish  in  the  disc ; 
base  of  costa  ochreous ;  subcostal  vein  faintly  scaled  with  blue  ;  cell 
filled  in  with  brownish-ochreous,  this  colour  extending  to  the  bases 
of  the  upper  and  middle  median  interspaces  ;  a  transverse  blue  mark 
on  the  discocellulars  ;  all  the  spots  of  the  upper  side  reproduced  in 
clear  yellowish-white  ;  marginal  area  paler  with  a  dark  brown  sub- 
marginal  line  becoming  obsolete  before  the  hinder  angle.  Hind 
wings  light  brown,  inclining  to  whitish,  crossed  at  the  middle  by 
two  parallel  rufous-brown  lines,  beyond  which  there  is  a  discal 
series  of  four  very  small  ocelli,  black,  pupilled  with  metallic  blue 
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and  ringed  with   pale  yellow  ;   a  brown  submarginal  and  marginal 
line.     Expanse,  1-5  in. 

Habitat.— RuigY Si,  W.  Ecuador,  4000  ft.  (February,  1913). 
Three  S  S- 

One  cJ  from  Balzapamba  taken  by  E.  Haensch. 

A  very  distinct  species,  perhaps  most  like  D.  tithia,  Hiibn., 
in  the  pattern  of  the  upper  side,  but  the  ground-colour  only 
faintly  tinged  with  green,  the  bind  wings  more  oval,  and  the 
underside  of  the  secondaries  totally  different. 

Catagramma  maimuna  var.  kayei,  subsp.  nov. 

Male. — Smaller  than  typical  maimuna,  the  hind  wings  above 
with  a  few  scattered  red  scales,  but  no  trace  of  the  dark  blue  spot. 

Female. — The  large  interno-basal  patch  of  the  fore  wings  is 
light  orange-yellow,  not  red,  and  the  trifid  subapical  band  is  clear 
pale  yellow,  much  broader  than  in  the  male,  and  sharply  defined ; 
the  hind  wings  are  slightly  dusted  with  yellow  at  the  base,  and  have 
faint  traces  of  some  pale  blue  scales  near  the  anal  angle.  Underside 
as  in  maimuna  except  for  the  different  colour  of  the  basal  area  of 
fore  wings. 


•'o'- 


Habitat. — Trinidad.  One  2  received  from  a  local  collector; 
one  3   in  the  collection  of  J.  J.  Joicey,  Esq. 

Typical  C.  maimuna,  Hew.,  with  red  fore  wings,  occurs  on 
the  Upper  Amazon,  and  M,  Oberthiir  has  recently  described 
a  form  from  French  Guiana  in  which  the  fore  wings  are  yellow 
in  the  male.  The  Trinidad  race,  therefore,  occupies  an  inter- 
mediate position  in  having  the  fore  wings  red  in  the  male  and 
yellow  in  the  female,  but  the  absence  of  any  trace  of  the  blue 
spot  on  the  hind  wings  is  characteristic.  The  female  of  Kayei 
very  closely  resembles  the  same  sex  of  C.  astarte  var.  antillena, 
Kaye,  from  the  same  island. 

Catagramma  quirina,  sp.  nov. 

Male. — Allied  to  C.  maimuna,  Hew.,  and  C.  texa.  Hew.,  but 
smaller,  the  fore  wings  shorter  ;  the  carmine  basal  blotch  of  the  fore 
wings  smaller  than  in  C.  maimuna,  and  with  its  lower  edge  excised, 
the  middle  of  the  inner  margin  being  black  to  slightly  above  the  sub- 
median  vein,  so  that  the  red  blotch  assumes  a  very  characteristic 
crescent-shaped  form  unlike  that  of  any  allied  species.  The  short 
subapical  band  is  orange-red.  Hind  wings  with  a  broad,  carmine, 
central  streak  as  in  C.  texa,  but  only  very  faint  traces  of  a  blue  gloss. 
A  small  pale  blue  spot  at  anal  angle. 

Underside :  Fore  wings  as  above,  except  that  the  subapical  band 
is  clear  pale  yellow,  and  that  there  are  three  small  blue  spots  beyond 
it  in  the  apex.     Hind  wings  as  in  C.  maimuna.     Expanse,  1"75  in. 

Habitat. — Espiritu  Santo,  Brazil.     One  S  • 
On  the  upper  surface  this  species  has  a  curious  resemblance 
to  the  pattern   of  Agrias  daudina,  Godt.      It  is  quite   distinct 
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from  the  Bolivian  form  of  C.  maimnna,  which  also  has  a  red 
streak  on  the  hind  wings. 

Panacea  procilla  var.  mamorensis,  subsp.  nov. 

Male. — Upper  side  of  a  more  bluish  tint  than  in  procilla ;  the 
black  transverse  line  across  the  middle  of  fore  wings  thicker,  and  the 
blue-green  band  beyond  it  broader  and  not  interrupted  by  blackish 
spots ;  subapical  spots  whiter,  but  more  broadly  bordered  with  blue- 
green  ;  on  the  hind  wings  the  black  median  line  is  thicker,  the  discal 
ocelli  are  largely  or  (in  the  type)  completely  obsolete,  and  the  black 
submarginal  line  is  more  than  twice  as  broad  as  in  procilla. 

Underside  :  Fore  wings  as  in  procilla,  except  that  the  white  sub- 
apical  band  is  broader.  Hind  wings  of  a  much  deeper  purplish- 
brown  tint,  with  black  lines  as  in  procilla,  but  the  discal  ocelli 
extremely  small. 

Habitat. — Upper  Rio,  Madeira.  One  S  collected  by  Dr. 
Motfatt ;  two  co-types  in  the  collection  of  C.  J.  Grist,  Esq. 

This  local  race  almost  seems  to  represent  a  transition 
between  P.  procilla,  Hew.,  and  P.  divalis,  Bates,  the  upper  side 
much  resembling  that  of  the  latter.  The  nearest  ally  of 
P.  mamorensis  is  P.  lysimache,  G.  and  S.,  from  Chiriqui,  but 
the  latter  is  a  much  greener  form,  and  on  the  underside  the 
hind  wings  are  much  more  rufous,  and  the  ocelli,  although 
smaller  than  in  procilla,  are  at  least  twice  as  large  as  in 
mamorensis. 

Euryphcedra  thanma,  Stgr. 

Only  the  female  of  this  remarkable  species  has  hitherto  been 
known.  The  male  has  the  fore  wings  considerably  narrower,  and  the 
hind  wings  more  produced  at  the  anal  angle.  The  markings  are  as  in 
the  female,  except  that  the  black  spotting  is  somewhat  heavier,  and 
that  only  the  last  three  spots  of  the  inner  series  on  the  hind  wings 
are  present. 

One  c?  from  S.  Cameroons. 

CymothlJe  aramis  form  excelsior,  f.  nov. 

^.  Female. — Similar  to  G.  aramis,  9  .  f-  excelsa,  Neust.,  but  the 
ground-colour  above  darker,  and  the  median  band  of  the  hind  wings 
bright  canary-yellow,  narrowly  edged  with  red  on  both  sides. 

Habitat. — Bitye  Ja  Eiver,  Cameroons.     One   ?  . 

Typical  aramis  ?  has  a  yellow  blotch  on  the  fore  wings  and 
a  white  band  on  the  hind  wings,  whilst  in  the  form  excelsa, 
Neust.,  the  blotch  on  the  fore  wings  is  red  and  the  band  of  hind 
wings  white.  Excelsior,  with  red  blotch  on  the  primaries  and 
yellow  band  on  secondaries,  has  a  strikingly  distinct  aspect. 

Hypna  mexicana,  sp.  nov. 

Female. — Allied   to   H.    iphigenia,   H.    S.,   from    Cuba,   and   H. 
rufescens,  But!.,  from  Venezuela.    Upper  side  as  in  rufescens,  but  the 
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cream-coloured  band  of  the  fore  wings  is  naore  macular,  and  has 
more  irregular  edges ;  the  subapical  spots  are  larger,  and  four  in 
number ;  the  rufous-brown  patch  on  the  hind  wings  is  of  a  darker 
tint  than  in  either  of  the  allied  forms,  and  not  so  well  defined  ;  the 
white  submarginal  spots  are  five  in  number  and  sharply  defined  ;  and 
the  tails  are  differently  shaped,  being  of  almost  uniform  width,  not 
spatulate.  The  underside  resembles  that  of  iphigenia,  but  the  hind 
wings  are  darker,  having  no  rufous  tinge.     Expanse,  2-75  in. 

Habitat. — Salina  Cruz,  S.  Mexico.     One   ?   (August). 

I  observed  several  other  specimens  of  this  form  at  Salina 
Cruz,  but  it  was  difficult  to  catch,  flyiug  among  thorny  bushes. 
It  must  be  regarded  as  a  race  of  H.  iphigcnia,  if  the  latter  be 
considered  distinct  from  H.  clytemnestray  Cram. 

Ancea  tehuana,  sp.  no  v. 

Female. — Upper  side  :  Fore  wings  red,  with  broadly  black  apex 
and  outer  margin  and  broad  black  subapical  band,  the  black  areas 
glossed  with  brilliant  purple  except  at  the  margin.  Hind  wings  red, 
shading  to  broadly  blackish-brown  at  the  outer  margin,  and  brilliantly 
glossed  with  purple  around  the  junction  of  the  red  and  black  areas, 
but  the  gloss  does  not  extend  to  the  margin.  A  submarginal  series 
of  four  small  black  spots  surmounted  by  white  dots. 

Underside  pale  grey-brown,  sharply  and  uniformly  striated  with 
black  throughout.  Hind  wings  with  four  small,  black,  submarginal 
spots.     Expanse,  2  in. 

Habitat. — Salina  Cruz,  S.  Mexico.  Two  ?  ?  taken  in 
August. 

On  the  upper  surface  this  species  much  resembles  the  male 
of  C.  cJvysophana,  Bates,  but  is  quite  different  to  the  female  of 
that  species.  It  can  hardl}^  be  a  dimorphic  2  of  chrysopkana, 
as  the  latter  species  is  not  known  from  Mexico  and  the  under 
side  of  tehuana  has  an  aspect  of  its  own,  the  very  marked 
striation  recalling  that  of  the  otherwise  very  different  A. 
dominicana,  Druce. 

Siderone  mars  var.  angiistifascia,  subsp.  nov. 

Male. — Nearest  to  S.  vidcamis,  Feld.,  from  Colombia,  but  the  red 
band  of  the  fore  wings  considerably  narrower,  more  sharply  bent,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  cell  partly  interrupted  by  a  number  of  diffused 
black  scales.  The  blue  gloss  on  the  fore  wings  is  darker  and  fainter 
and  the  hind  wings  show  no  trace  whatever  of  the  red  costal  spot. 

Habitat.— RmgX2i,  W.  Ecuador.  3000  ft.  One  S  (Feb- 
ruary, 1913). 

Although  I  only  obtained  a  single  example  of  this  sub- 
species, there  is  no  doubt  that  it  represents  a  good  local  race, 
no  Siderone  having  hitherto  been  recorded  from  the  Pacific 
slope  of  S.  America. 
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NEW   SPECIES   OF   PYEALIDiE    FROM    FORMOSA. 

By    A.    E.    WiLEMAN    AND    RiCHARD    SoUTH. 

Endotricha  rujicosta,  sp.  n. 

i  .  Fore  wings  brown,  finely  sprinkled  with  blackish,  costa, 
except  at  apex,  reddish  and  dotted  with  white ;  terminal  line  black, 
interrupted ;  fringes  brown  traversed  by  a  black  line,  white  at  base. 
Hind  wings  brown  with  dusky  discoidal  dot  and  faint  curved  and 
indented  line  beyond ;  fringes  as  on  fore  wings.  Under  side  similar 
to  above. 

Expanse,  16  mm. 

Collection  number,  380. 

A  male  specimen  from  Tainan  (sea-level),  July  22nd,  1904. 

Pyralis  (?)  costitnactda,  sp.  n. 

5  .  Fore  wings  ochreous  brown,  marked  with  black  on  basal  half 
of  costa,  and  shaded' with  smoky  brown  on  terminal  area;  discoidal 
spot,  a  dot  in  the  cell,  and  the  postmedial  line  black,  the  latter 
elbowed  above  middle ;  a  black  mark  on  the  costa  towards  apex  ; 
terminal  line  black,  interrupted  at  ends  of  veins ;  fringes  ochreous 
mixed  with  blackish  grey,  paler  at  the  base.  Hind  wings  fuscous, 
darker  towards  termen,  discoidal  dot  and  mark  above  tornus  black ; 
terminal  line  black,  diffuse ;  fringes  grey  mixed  with  darker,  ochreous 
at  base.  Under  side  fuscous  ;  fore  wings  marked  with  ochreous  on 
costa ;  hind  wings  with  black  discoidal  dot  and  traces  of  a  blackish 
postmedial  line,  the  latter  bluntly  angled  below  middle. 

Expanse,  24  mm. 

Collection  number,  1730. 

A  female  specimen  from  Rantaizan  (7500  ft.),  May  14th,  1909. 

Ajiibia  interruptalis,  sp.  n. 

J .  Fore  wings  brown  powdered  with  ochreous  and  with  some 
white  marks  on  basal  area ;  antemedial  line  black,  curved,  inwardly 
edged  with  white  ;  postmedial  line  black,  turned  in  just  under  black 
discoidal  mark  thence  direct  to  dorsum ;  two  longitudinal  white 
bars — one  in  the  cell  and  one  larger  under  the  cell,  the  latter  divided 
by  the  postmedial  line ;  the  upper  part  of  postmedial  outwardly 
edged  with  white  and  beyond  this  a  dark  brown  broad  line  runs 
from  costa  to  dorsum ;  subterminal  line  black,  inwardly  edged  with 
white  ;  fringes  ochreous,  tips  marked  with  dark  brown.  Hind  wings 
brown,  basal  area  white  marked  with  brown ;  three  white  spots 
edged  with  black  on  median  third — two  towards  costa  and  one  above 
tornus  ;  subterminal  line  and  fringes  as  on  fore  wings. 

Expanse,  16  mm. 

Collection  number,  1305. 
Near  A.  inters  strigalis,  Hampson. 

Two  male  specimens,  Tainan.  The  type  taken  March  22nd, 
1904  ;  the  other  April  26th,  1907. 
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Aulacodes  coiijunctalis,   sp.   n. 

1^ .  Head  whitish,  thorax  and  abdomen  buff,  posterior  edges 
of  segments  of  the  latter  whitish.  Fore  wings  orange-buff  with 
silvery  markings ;  a  black  point  about  middle  of  costal  area  and  a 
patch  of  greyish  hairs  below  forming  the  sex  mark ;  a  silvery  band 
from  middle  of  base  curves  to  tornus  where  it  unites  with  a  silvery 
subterminal  band ;  a  postmedial  silvery  triangle,  broad  on  costa, 
concave  on  outer  edge,  apex  produced  almost  to  junction  of  the 
subterminal  with  curved  band ;  termen  silvery  towards  base;  terminal 
lunules  black,  slender  ;  fringes  whitish,  silky.  Hind  wings  silvery 
whitish ;  medial  band  orange-buff,  inwardly  hmited  by  a  blackish 
line,  outer  edge  diffuse ;  four  black  spots,  each  with  silver  centre, 
enclosed  in  an  orange-buff  patch  on  termen  ;  no  distinct  terminal  line, 
fringes  whitish,  silky. 

?  .  Larger  and  without  sex  mark,  otherwise  similar  to  the  male. 
Expanse,  22  mm.  J".     30  mm.   ?  . 

Collection  number,  505. 

A  male  specimen  and  two  females  from  Kanshirei  (1000  ft.). 
The  male  taken  August' 16th,  1905,  and  the  females  April  17th, 
1906,  and  April  21st,  1908. 

Several  specimens  from  Formosa  (Wilemau),  in  the  British 
Museum. 

Near  A.  sejunctalis,  Snellen,  with  which  species  it  agrees 
in  marking  but  is  much  larger,  and  the  ground  colour  is 
brighter. 

Parthenodes  taiivanalis,  sp.  n. 

c?  .  Head  blackish-brown  ;  thorax  blackish-brown,  mixed  with 
whitish  ;  abdomen  blackish-brown,  posterior  edges  of  segments 
whitish.  Fore  wings  blackish-brown,  marked  with  white  on  basal 
area  ;  antemedial  and  postmedial  lines  white,  the  latter  projected 
inwards  about  middle,  both  lines  indistinct ;  two  white  spots  in  the 
cell,  the  outer  one  surmounted  by  a  white  dot,  the  inner  one  almost 
united  with  a  larger  white  spot  below  the  cell ;  subterminal  line 
white,  only  clear  towards  apex  and  tornus,  followed  by  a  fulvous 
band  on  termen  ;  fringes  white  marked  with  fulvous  about  middle. 
Hind  wings  blackish-brown,  some  white  marks  on  the  basal  area  ; 
medial  area  white,  enclosing  a  dark  discoidal  lunule  ;  postmedial  line 
white,  strongly  angled  about  middle ;  subterminal  line,  band  beyond 
and  fringes  as  on  the  fore  wings.  The  whole  markings  on  all  wings 
have  a  silvery  sheen. 

Expanse,  24  mm. 

Collection  number,  1061. 

Two  male  specimens  from  Arizau  (7300  ft.),  September  15th, 
1906  ;  two  females,  also  from  Arizan,  August  8th  and  15th,  1905. 
Comes  near  P.  distinctalis,  Leech. 

Agrotera  ornata,  sp.  n. 

(^ .  Head  orange-brown,  thorax  and  abdomen  white  marked  with 
orange,  the  anal  segment  of  abdomen  inclining  to  brownish.     Fore 
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wings  white  marked  with  orange  on  the  basal  third,  Hmited  by  an 
almost  straight  orange  antemedial  line  ;  outer  two  thirds  whitish 
grey  suffused,  clouded  with  dark  grey  beyond  the  antemedial  line, 
and  with  brown  grey  on  the  terminal  area ;  discoidal  mark  orange, 
part  outlined  in  dark  brown  and  enclosing  a  dark  brown  lunule ; 
postmedial  line,  indicated  by  dark  grey  dots  on  the  veins,  elbowed 
inwards  below  the  cell ;  subterminal  line  black  interrupted  :  fringes 
dark  grey,  marked  with  paler  just  below  apex.  Hind  wings  similar 
to  fore  wings,  but  without  discoidal  mark.  Under  side  whitish, 
silky,  suffused  with  fuscous  on  fore  wings  ;  a  black  discal  dot  and 
traces  of  a  dusky  postmedial  line  on  all  wings. 
Expanse,  24  mm. 

Collection  number,  1396. 

A  male  specimen  from  Kanshirei  (1000  ft.),  April  29th,  1908. 

Comes  between  A.  scissalis,  Walker,  and  A.  effertalis,'WalkGV. 

Pag y da  nebulosa,  sp.  n. 

(?  .  Head,  thorax,  and  abdomen  whitish  ochreous,  the  abdomen 
faintly  tinged  with  brown  on  hinder  segments.  Fore  wings  whitish 
ochreous,  inclining  to  yellowish  towards  costa;  sub-basal  line  pinkish- 
brown,  outwardly  oblique ;  antemedial  line  pinkish-brown,  nearer  to 
sub-basal  on  dorsum  than  on  costa ;  postmedial  line  pinkish-brown, 
inclining  to  black  on  costa,  turned  in  under  cell  towards  the  pinkish- 
brown  discoidal  spot,  thence  wavy  to  the  dorsum  ;  area  beyond 
postmedial  line  suffused  with  brown  and  traversed  by  a  diffuse  pale 
brown  band  which  projects  inwards  along  the  bend  of  the  post- 
medial  line  ;  terminal  line  dark  brown,  fringes  pale  brown.  Hind 
wings  rather  whiter  than  the  fore  wings ;  discoidal  mark  pinkish- 
brown,  from  which  an  elbowed  line  runs  to  dorsum ;  postmedial 
line  pinkish-brown,  oblique,  uniting  with  the  brownish  band  above 
tornus  ;  terminal  line  dark  brown  ;  fringes  whitish,  ochreous  at  base. 

Expanse,  24  mm.  <?  .     27  mm.   ?  . 

Collection  number,  1055. 

One  example  of  each  sex  from  Arizan  (7300  ft.),  the  male 
taken  September  13th,  1908,  and  the  female  September  16th, 
1906.  One  male  from  Tappansha,  Arizan  district  (3500  ft.), 
September  6tb,  1906. 

There  are  four  specimens  in  the  British  Museum  (three 
Arizan  (Wileman)  and  one  Arizan  (Moltrecht). 

Sylepta  sericealis,  sp.  n. 

S  .  Fore  wings  glossy,  pale  ochreous  brown ;  antemedial  line 
fuscous,  outwardly  oblique,  indistinct  ;  postmedial  line  fuscous, 
wavy,  curved  under  end  of  cell,  thence  direct  to  dorsum,  one  third 
from  tornus,  a  brownish  dot  in  the  cell  and  a  brown  elongate  spot 
at  end  of  cell ;  fringes  paler  and  rather  more  glossy.  Hind  wings 
pale  fuscous  with  a  curved  dusky  transverse  line  one  third  from 
termen  •    fringes  paler,  glossy.      Under  side  pale  fuscous,  margins 
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and  fringes  ochreous.     Head  and  thorax  ochreous  brown,  front  legs 
whitish,  marked  with  ochreous  brown. 
Expanse,  34  mm. 

Collection  number,  324. 

Two  female  specimens  from  Tainan,  June  30th,  1905. 

Pyrausta  terminalis,  sp.  d. 

Fore  wings  pale  straw  colour,  clouded  with  purplish-brown  on 
the  costa  ;  antemedial  line  purplish-brown,  incurved  ;  an  outwardly 
oblique  linear  spot  at  outer  end  of  cell ;  below  this  a  thin  irregular 
line  runs  to  termen  ;  postmedial  line  brown,  forming  a  deep  sinus 
into  the  purplish- brown  terminal  area  about  middle;  fringes  pale 
purplish-brown,  marked  with  straw  colour  at  tornus.  Hind  wings 
pale  straw  colour,  with  purplish-brown  discoidal  spot  and  line  of 
same  colour  from  it  to  dorsum  near  tornus  ;  postmedial  line  and 
terminal  border  as  on  fore  wings,  fringes  pale  straw  colour.  Under 
side  similar  to  above. 

Expanse,  18  mm.     ,, 

Collection  number,  854a. 

One  male  specimen  from  Tainan,  November  22nd,  1906. 

Near  P.  signatalis,  Walker. 


THE  NOCTUIDiE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AS  ARRANGED 
IN  THE  GENERAL  COLLECTION  AT  THE  NATURAL 
HISTORY  MUSEUM. 

By  Richard  South. 

In  the  following  list  of  British  Noctuidse  the  nomenclature  is 
that  used  by  Sir  George  F.  Hampson  in  bis  '  Catalogue  of  the 
Lepidoptera  Phalaenae  in  the  British  Museum,'  vols,  iv-xiii  (1903- 
1913),  and  also  in  the  General  Collection  of  Lepidoptera  at  the 
Natural  History  Museum,  South  Kensington.  The  number  before 
the  name  of  each  species  is  that  of  the  catalogue.  References 
to  the  'Entomologists'  Synonymic  List'  (E.S.L.),  Meyrick's 
'  Handbook  of  British  Lepidoptera  '  (M.),  Tutt's  'British  Noctuse 
and  their  Varieties'  (T.),  and  'Moths  of  the  British  Isles' 
(M.B.I.)  have  been  added  as  aids  to  those  British  entomologists 
who  may  have  their  collections  arranged  in  accordance  with 
either  of  these  publications. 

Fam.  NOCTUID^. 

Subfam.  AGROTIN^.     [Vol.  IV  (1903).] 

50.  Chloridea  dipsacea,  L. 

EeUothis  dipsacea,  E.S.L.,  p.  10  ;  M.,  p.  109  ;  T.,  iii,  p.  123 ; 
M.B.I. ,  ii,  p.  48. 
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53.  Chloridea  peltigera,  Schiff. 

Heliothis  peltigera,  E.S.L.,  p.  10  ;  M.,  p.  108  ;  T.,  iii,  p.  127; 
M.B.I.,  ii,  p.  50. 

56.  Chloridea  armigera,  Hb. 

Heliothis  armigera,  E.S.L.,  p.  10 ;  M.,  p.  108  ;  T.,  iii,  p.  128; 
M.B.I.,  ii,  p.  53. 

65.  Chariclea  delphini,  L. 

Chariclea  delphini,  T.,  iii,  p.  121 ;  M.B.I.,  ii,  p.  47. 

167.  Melicleptria  scutosa,  Schiff. 

Heliothis  scutosa,  E.S.L.,  p.  10  ;  M.,  p.  109  ;  T.,  iii,  p.  125 
M.B.I.,  ii,  p.  49. 

290.  EuxoA  segetis,  Hb. 

Agrotis  segetum,  Schiff.,  E.S.L.,  p.  7  ;  M.,  p.  91 ;  T.,  ii,  p.  9 
iv,  p.  113 ;  M.B.I.,  i,  p.  201. 

294.   EuXOA  VESTIGIALIS,  Eott. 

Agrotis  vestigialis,  Hufn.,  E.S.L.,  p.  7 ;    M.,  p.  90  ;    T.,  ii 
p.  16  ;  M.B.I.,  i,  p.  202. 

297.  EuxoA  coRTiCEA,  Schiff. 

Agrotis  corticea,  Hb.,  E.S.L.,  p.  7 ;  M.,  p.  91 ;  T.,  ii,  p.  60 
M.B.L,  i,  p.  203. 

302.  EuxoA  ciNEREA,  Schiff. 

Agrotis  cinerea,  Hb.,  E.S.L.,  p.  7  ;  M.,  p.  94 ;  T.,  ii,  p.  75 
M.B.I.,  p.  203. 

312.   EuXOA  OBELISCA,  Schiff. 

Agrotis  obelisca,  Hb.,  E.S.L.,  p.  7 ;  M.,  p.  92  ;  T.,  ii,  p.  28 
iv,  p.  113;  M.B.I.,  i,  p.  208. 

213.  EuxoA  RADIUS,  Haw. 

Agrotis  puta,    Hb.,  E.S.L.,  p.  7 ;  M.,  p.  94 ;  T.,  ii,  p.  72 
M.B.I.,  i,  p.  204. 

431.  EuxoA  TRUX,  Hb. 

Agrotis  lunigera,  Steph.,  E.S.L.,  p.  7:  M.,  p.  91;  T.,  ii,  p.  14 
M.B.I.,  i,  p.  205. 

436.  EuxoA  cuRSORiA,  Hufn. 

Agrotis  cursoria.  Berk.,  E.S.L.,  p.  7;  M.,  p.  94;  T.,  ii,  p.  39 
M.B.I.,  i,  p.  206. 

438.    EuXOA   NIGRICANS,  L. 

Agrotis  nigricans,  E.S.L.,  p.  7;  M.,  p.  92  ;  T.,  ii,  p.  32;  iv 
p.  113  ;  M.B.I.,  i,  p.  107. 

523.  EuxoA  tritici,  L. 

Agrotis  tritici,  E.S.L.,  p.  7 ;    M.,  p.  96  ;    T.,  ii,  p.  43  ;    iv 
p.  114  ;  M.B.I.,  i,  p.  207. 

625.  Feltia  exclamationis,  L. 

Agrotis  exclamationis,  E.S.L.,  p.  7  ;  M.,  p.  92;  T.,  ii,  p.  64 
M.B.I.,  i,  p.  208. 

641.  Agrotis  subrosea,  Steph. 

Noctua  subrosea,  E.S.L.,  p.  8;  M.B.I.,  i,  p.  217. 
Agrotis  subrosea,  M.,  p.  97 ;  T.,  ii,  p.  59. 
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646.  Agrotis  ypsilon,  Eott. 

Agrotis  siiffusa,  Hb.,  E.S.L.,  p.  7. 

Agrotis  xjpsilon,  M.,  p.  91 ;  T.,  ii,  p.  7  ;  M.B.I. ,  i,  p.  209. 

658.  Agrotis  glareosa,  Esp. 

Noctua  glareosa,  E.S.L.,  p.  7  ;    T.,  ii,  p.  107;    iv,  p.  118; 

M.B.I.,  i,  p.  218. 
Agrotis  glareosa,  M.,  p.  104. 

660.  Agrotis  castanea,  Esp. 

Noctua  castanea,  E.S.L.,  p.  7;  T.,  ii,  p.  104;  M.B.I.,  i,  p.  219. 
Agrotis  castanea,  M.,  p.  102. 

665.  Agrotis  orbona,  Hufn. 

Triphcena  orhona,  E.S.L.,  p.  8;  M.B.I.,  i,  p.  231. 
Agrotis  orhona,  M.,  p.  101. 
Triphcsna  subsequa,  S.V.,  T.,  ii,  p.  93. 

666.  Agrotis  comes,  Fabr. 

Triphcena  comes,  Hb.,  E.S.L.,  p.  8;  M.B.I.,  i,  p.  230. 

Agrotis  comes,  M.,  p.  100. 

Triphcena  orbona,  Hufn.,  T.,  ii,  p.  93. 

667.  Agrotis  pronuba,  L. 

TriphcBna  pronuba,  E.S.L.,  p.  8;  T.,   ii,  p.  99;  M.B.I. ,  i, 

p.  232. 
Agrotis  pronuba,  M.,  p.  100. 

670.  Agrotis  c-nigrum,  L. 

Noctua  c-nigrum,  E.S.L.,  p.  7;  T.,  ii,  p.  110;  M.B.I.,  i,  p.  221. 
Agrotis  c-nigrum,  M.,  p.  99. 

676.  Agrotis  flabimatra,  Schiff. 

Noctua  flammatra,  Fabr.,  E.S.L.,  p.  7  ;  T.,  ii,  p.  127  ;  M.B.I. 

i,  p.  221. 
Agrotis  flammatra,  M.,  p.  99. 

687.  Agrotis  Triangulum,  Hufn. 

Noctua  trianguhwi,  E.S.L.,  p.  8;  T.,  ii,  p.  109;  M.B.I.,  i, 

p.  223. 
Agrotis  triangiclum,  M.,  p.  100. 

688.  Agrotis  ditrapezium,  Schiff. 

Noctua  ditrapezium,  Bork.,   B.S.L.,    p.  8  ;    T.,  ii,  p.  Ill : 

M.B.I.,  p.  223. 
Agrotis  ditrapezium,  M.,  p.  99. 

692.  Agrotis  depuncta,  L. 

Noctua  depuncta,  E.S.L.,  p.  7;  T.  ii,  p.  109;  M.B.I. ,  i,  p.  220. 
Agrotis  depuncta,  M.,  p.  104. 

693.  Agrotis  baja,  Fabr. 

Noctua  baja,  E.S.L.,  p.  8;  T.,  ii,  p.  105  :  iv,  p.  117;  M.B.I., 

i,  p.  220. 
TriphcBJia  baja,  M.,  p.  106. 

695.  Agrotis  plecta,  L. 

Noctua  plecta,  E.S.L.,  p.  7;  T.,  li,  p.  126:  iv,  p.  118;  M.B.L, 

i,  p.  128. 
Agrotis  plecta,  M.,  p.  95. 
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704.  Agrotis  ehomboidea,  Esp. 

Noctua  stigmatica,  Hb.,  E.S.L.,  p.  8  ;   T.,  ii,  p.  112;  M.B.I., 

i,  p.  223. 
Agrotis  stigmatica,  M,,  p.  103. 

707.  Agrotis  brunnea,  Schiff . 

Noctua  brunnea,  Fabr.,  E.S.L.,  p.  8;   T.,  ii,  p.  112;   M.B.I., 

i,  p.  224. 
Agrotis  brunnea,  M.,  p.  101. 

710.  Agrotis  sexstrigata,  Haw. 

Noct^ia  umbrosa,  Hb.,  E.S.L.,  p.  8 ;  T.,  ii,  p.  124 ;  M.B.I., 

i,  p.  227. 
Agrotis  umbrosa,  M.,  p.,  102. 

718.  Agrotis  rubi.  View. 

Noctua  rubi,  E.S.L.,  p.  8 ;  T.,  ii,  p.  123 ;  M.B.I.,  i,  p.  226. 
Agrotis  rubi,  M.,  p.  102. 

719.  Agrotis  xanthographa,  Schiff. 

Noctua  xanthographa,  Fabr.,  E.S.L.,  p.  8-  T.,  ii,  p.  124; 

iv,  p.  118 ;  M.B.I.,  i,  p.  128. 
Agrotis  xanthographa,  M.,  p.  101. 

725.  Agrotis  dahli,  Hb. 

Noctua  clahlii,  E.S.L.,  p.  8 ;  T.,  ii,  p.  113  ;  M.B.I.,  i,  p.  225. 
Agrotis  dahlii,  M.,  p.  103. 

775.  Agrotis  puteis,  L. 

Axylia  putris,  E.S.L.,  p.  6;  T.,  i,  68;   M.B.I.,  i,  p.  229. 
Agrotris  putns,  M.,  p.  98. 

781.  Agrotis  ravida,  Schiff. 

Agrotis  obscura,  Brahm.,  E.S.L.,  p.   7:    M.,  p.  98:   T.,  ii, 
p.  81;  V,  p.  116;  M.B.I. ,  i,  p.  215. 

787.  Agrotis  augue,  Fabr. 

Noctua  augur,  E.S.L.,  p.  7  ;   M.B.I.,  i,  p.  218. 
Agrotis  augur,  M.,  p.  96. 
Graphiphora  augur,  T.,  ii,  p.  102. 

801.  Episilia  hyperborea,  Zett. 

Pachnobia  hyperborea,  E.S.L.,  p.  8. 

Triphana  hyperborea,  M.,  p.  107. 

Agrotis  hyperborea,  T.,  ii,  p.  85  ;  iv,  p.  117  ;   M.B.I.,  i,  p.  215. 

848.  Episilia  festiva,  Schiff. 

Noctua  festiva,  Hb.,  E.S.L.,  p.  8 ;  T.,  ii,  pp.  114,  118. 

Agrotis  festiva,  M.,  p.  103. 

Noctua  primulcB,  Esp.,  M.B.I.,  i,  p.  224. 

876.  Episilia  lucernea,  L. 

Agrotis  lucernea,  E.S.L.,  p.   7;   M.,   p.   97;   T.,   ii.   p.  79; 
iv,  p.  116:  M.B.I.,  i,  p.  213. 

886.  Episilia  simulans,  Hufn. 

Agrotis  simulans,   E.S.L.,  p.   7;    M.,  p.   98:   T.,   ii,  p.   80; 
M.B.I.,  p.  214. 
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888.  Episilia  ashworthi,  Doubl. 

Agrotis  ashivorthii,  E.S.L.,  p.  7;  M.,  p.  97;  M.B.I.,i,  p.  216. 
Agrotis  candelarum,  Staud.,  Tutt.,  ii,  p.  76. 

912.  Lycophotia  porphyrea,  Schiff. 

Agrotis  strigula,  Thnb.,  E.S.L.,  p.  7;  M.,  p.  95;  M.B.I., 

p.  210. 
Lycophotia  strigula,  T.,  ii,  p.  89. 

918.  Lycophotia  rip.e,  Hb. 

Agrotis  ripce,  E.S.L.,  p.  7;  M.,  p.  94;  T.,  ii,  p.  67;  iv,  p.  116; 
M.B.I.,  p.  210. 

928.  Lycophotia  occulta,  L. 

Aplecta  occulta,  E.S.L.,  p.  9;  M.,  p.  96;   T.,  iii,  p.  66. 
Eurois  occulta,  M.B.I.,  i,  p.  236. 

933.  Lycophotia  margaritosa,  Haw. 

Agrotis  saucia,  Hb.,  E.S.L.,  p.  7;  M.,  p.  93;  T.  ii,  p.  4; 
iv,  p.  113;  M.B.I.,  i,  p.  212. 

1011.  Lycophotia  precox,  L. 

Agrotis  pracox,  E.S.L.,  p.  7 ;  M.,  p.  93  ;  M.B.I. ,  i,  p.  211. 

Actehia  prczcox,  T.,  ii,  p.  90. 

1050.  Mythimna  leucographa,  Schiff. 

Pachnobia  leucographa,  Hb.,  E.S.L.,  p.  8;  T.,  ii,  p.  129; 

M.B.I. ,  i,  p.  325. 
Triphcena  leucographa,  M.,  p.  107. 

1051.  Mythimna  rubricosa,  Schiff. 

Pachnobia  rubricosa,  Fabr.,  E.S.L.,  p.   8;    T.,   ii,  p.  130; 

M.B.I.,  i,  p.  326. 
Triphana  rubricosa,  M.,  p.  107. 

1054.  Mythimna  sobrina,  Boied. 

Noctua  sobrina,  Gn.,  E.S.L.,  p.  8;  T.,  ii,  p.  106;  M.B.I., 

i,  p.  227. 
Triphana  sobrina,  M.,  p.  107. 

1057.  Mythimna  acetosell^,  Schiff. 

Mesogona  acetosellce,  Fabr.,  M.B.I.,  ii,  p.  9. 

1069.  Eurois  prasina,  Schiff. 

Aplecta  prasina,  Fabr.,  E.S.L.,  p.  9;  T.,  iii,  p.  65. 
Triphcena  prasina,  M.,  p.  108. 
Eurois  prasina,  M.B.I.,  i,  p.  235. 

1071.    NiENIA  TYPICA,  L. 

Mania  typica,  E.S.L.,  p.  8. 
Agrotis  typica,  M.,  p.  104. 
Ncenia  typica,  T.,  iv,  p.  40. 

1078.  Triph^na  fimbria,  L. 

Tripho&na  fiyyibria,  E.S.L.,  p.  8;   M.,  p.  105;  T.,  ii,  p.  92 ; 
M.B.I.,  i,  p.  233. 

1079.  Triph^na  janthina,  Schiff. 

Triphana  ianthina,  Esp.,  E.S.L.,  p.  8;   M.,  p.  105;  T.,  ii, 
p.  91;  M.B.I.,  i,  p.  234. 
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1080.  Teiph^na  interjecta,  Hb. 

TriplicBna  interjecta,  E.S.L.,  p.  8;   M.,  p.  106;   T.,  ii,  p.  91: 
M.B.I.,  i,  p.  234. 

1109.  Eueretagrotis  agathina,  Dup. 

Agrotis  agathina,  E.S.L.,  p.   7;   M.,  p.  95;    T.,  ii,  p.  58; 
M.B.I.,  p.  214. 

Subfam.  HADENIN^.     [Vol.  V  (1905).] 

1134.  Barathea  brassic-e,  L. 

Mamestra  brassicce,  E.S.L.,  p.  6  ;  T.,  i,  p.  115  ;  iv,  p.  107. 
Melanchra  brassicce,  M.,  p.  86. 
Barathra  brassica,  M.B.I.,  i,  p.  239. 

1158.    SCOTOGRAMMA   TRIFOLII,  Eott. 

Haclena  trifolii,  E.S.L.,  p.  9 ;  T.,  iii,  p.  82  ;  iv,  p.  126. 
Melanchra  trifolii,  M.,  p.  82;  M.B.I.,  i,  p.  245. 

1179.  Anarta  myrtilli,  L. 

Anarta  mijrtilla,  E.S.L.,  p.  10  ;  T.,  iii,  p.  128  ;  M.B.I. ,  ii, 

p.  44. 
Melanchra  myrtilla,  M.,  p.  87. 

1180.  Anarta  cordigera,  Thunb. 

Anarta  cordigera,  E.S.L.,  p.  10  ;  T.,  iii,  p.  128 ;  M.B.I.,  ii, 

p.  44. 
Melanchra  cordigera,  M.,  p.  87. 

1184.  Anarta  melanopa,  Thunb. 

Anarta  melanopa,  E.S.L.,  p.  10;  T.,  iii,  p.  130  ;  M.B.I.,  p.  45. 
Melanchra  melanopa,  M.,  p.  87. 

1233.  PoLiA  luteago,  Schiff. 

Dianthcecia  luteago,  Hb.,  E.S.L.,  p.  9  ;  M.B.I. ,  i,  p.  247. 

Harmodia  luteago,  M.,  p.  78. 

Luperina  luteago,  T.,  i,  p.  134  ;  iv,  p.  110. 

1253.  PoLiA  PEREGRiNA,  Treit. 

Hadena  peregrina,  E.S.L.,  p.  40;  T.,  iii,  p.  82. 
Mamestra  peregrina,  M.B.I.,  p.  246. 

1254.  PoLiA  contigua,  Schiff. 

Hadena  contigua,  Vill.,  E.S.L.,  p.  10  ;  T.,  iii,  p.  94. 
Melanchra  contigiia,  M.,  p.  83. 
Mamestra  contigua,  M.B.I. ,  i,  p.  243. 

1256.  PoLiA  w-latinum,  Hufn. 

Hadena  genistce,  Bork.,  E.S.L.,  p.  10  ;  T.,  iii,  p.  94. 
Melanchra  genista,  M.,  p.  83. 
Mamestra  genistce,  M.B.I. ,  i,  p.  241. 

1258.    POLIA    THALASSINA,  Eott. 

Hadena  thalassina,  E.S.L.,  p.  9  ;  T.,  iii,  p.  92. 
Melanchra  thcdassina,  M.,  p.  84. 
Mamestra  thalassina,  M.B.I,,  i,  p.  243. 
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1262.  PoLiA  suASA,  Schiff. 

Hadena  dissimilis,   Enoch.,  E.S.L.,  p.  9;  T.,  iii,  p.  86;  iv, 

p.  126. 
Melanchra  dissimilis,  M.,  p.  84. 
Mamestra  dissimilis,  M.B.I.,  i,  p.  242. 

1271.    POLIA    PERSICARI^,  L. 

Mamestra  -persicaricB,  E.S.L.,  p.  6  ;  T.,  i,  p.  117  ;  iv,  p.  108. 
Melanchra  persicaricB,  M.,  p.  86. 
Mamestra  persicaricB,  M.B.I.,  i,  p.  239. 

1280.  POLIA   ADVENA,   Schiff. 

Aplecta  advena,  Fb.,  E.S.L.,  p.  9  ;  T.,  iii,  p.  70  ;  iv.  p.  125  : 

M.B.I.,  i,  p.  237. 
Melanchra  advena,  M.,  p.  85. 

1281.  PoLiA  TiNCTA,  Brahm. 

A2ilecta  tincta,  E.S.L.,  p.  9  ;  T.,  iii,  p.  69 ;  M.B.I.,  i,  p.  237. 
Melanchra  tincta,  M.,  p.  85. 

1284.  PoLiA  NEBULosA,  Hufn. 

Aplecta  nebulosa,  E.S.L.,  p.  9;  T.,  iii,  p.  68  ;  iv,  125:  M.B.I., 

i,  p.  238. 
Melanchra  nebulosa,  M..  p.  86. 

1308.  POLIA   OLEEACEA,  L. 

Hadena  oleracea,  E.S.L.,  p.  9  ;  T.,  iii,  p.  28. 
Melanchra  oleracea,  M.,  p.  84. 
Mamestra  oleracea,  M.B.I. ,  i,  p.  241. 

1309.  PoLiA  pisi,  L. 

Hadena  pisi,  E.S.L.,  p.  9;  T.,  iii,  p.  89;  iv,  p.  126. 
Melanchra  pisi,  M.,  p.  85. 
Mamestra  pisi,  M.B.I.,  i,  p.  244. 

1315.  POLIA    DENTINA,   Schiif. 

Hadena  denttna,  Esp.,  E.S.L.,  p.  9. 
Melanchra  dentina,  M.,  p.  32. 
Hadeiia  nana,  Hufn.,  T.  iii,  p.  80. 
Mamestra  dentina,  M.B.I.,  i,  p.  246. 

1316.  PoLiA  GLAucA,  Kleem. 

Hadena  glatica,  Hb.,  E.S.L.,  p.  9  ;  T.,  iii,  p.  78. 
Melanchra  glauca,  M.,  p.  82. 
Mamestra  glauca,  M.B.I.,  i,  p.  245. 

1366.  PoLiA  DYSODEA,  Schiff. 

Hecatera  chrysozoma,  Bork.,  E.S.L.,  p.  9  ;  T.,  iii,  p.  40:  iv 

p.  123  ;  M.B.I.,  i,  p.  253. 
Melanchra  chrysozoma,  M.,  p.  81. 

1368.  PoLiA  SERENA,  Schiff. 

Hecatera  serena,  Fb.,  E.S.L.,  p.  9  ;  T.,  iii,  p.  40:  M.B.I,  i. 

p.  251. 
Melanchra  serena,  M.,  p.  81. 
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1406.  PoLiA  cucuBALi,  Schiff. 

DianthcBcia   cucuhali,   Fues.,  E.S.L.,  p.  9 ;   T.,  iii,  p.  33  ; 

M.B.I.,  i,  p.  251. 
Harmodia  cucubali,  M.,  p.  79. 

1407.  POLIA   BICRURIS,  Hufn. 

Dianthcecia  capsincola,   Hb.,  E.S.L.,  p.   9;    T.,   iii,  p.  32; 

M.B.I.,  i,  p.  250. 
Harmodia  capsmcola,  M.,  p.  79. 

1408.  PoLiA  CARPOPHAGA,  Bork. 

Dianthcecia  carpophaga,  E.S.L.,  9 ;  T.,  iii,  p.  28  ;  M.B.I.,  i, 

p.  250. 
Dianthcecia  capsophila,  Dup.,  E.S.L.,  p.  9 ;    T.,  iii,  p.  31 ; 

M.B.I.,  i,  p.  250. 
Harmodia  carpophaga,  M.,  p.  78. 

1414.  PoLiA  ALBiMACULA,  Borkh. 

Dianthcecia  alhnnacula,  E.S.L.,  p.  9;  T.,  iii,  p.  33;  M.B.I., 

i,  p.  249. 
Harmodia  albimacula,  M.,  p.  77. 

1416.  POLIA   CONSPEKSA,  Rott. 

Dianthcecia  nana,  E.S.L.,  p.  9. 

Harmodia  nana,  M.,  p.  77. 

Dianthcecia  conspersa,  Esp.,  T.,  iii,  p.  34;  M.B.I.,  i,  p.  248. 

1417.  PoLiA  coMPTA,  Schiff. 

Dianthcecia  compta,  Fb.,  E.S.L.,  p.  9  ;  M.B.I. ,  i,  p.  250. 
Harmodia  compta,  M.,  p.  79. 

1418.  Pachetra  leucoph^a,  Schiff. 

Pachetra  leucophcea.  View,   E.S.L.,  p.  6 ;  T.,  i,  p.  121  ;  iv, 
p.  108;  M.B.I.,  i,  p.  257. 

1429.  Hadena  reticulata,  Vill. 

Neuria  reticulata,  E.S.L.,  p.  6 ;  T.,  i,  p.  125 ;  M.B.I.,  i,  p.  254. 

1434.  Tholera  popularis,  Fabr. 

Neuroglia  popularis,  E.S.L.,  p.  6  ;   T.,  p.  124. 
Epineuronia  popularis,  M.B.I. ,  i,  p.  255. 

1436,  Tholera  cespitis,  Schiff. 

Lup)erina  cespitis,  Fb.,  T.,  i,  p.  137. 
Melanchra  cespitis,  M.,  p.  81. 
Tholera  cespitis,  M.B.I.,  i,  p.  256. 

1446.  Epia  irregularis,  Hufn. 

DianthoRcia  irregularis,  E.S.L.,  p.  9 ;  T.,  iii,  p.  26 ;  M.B.L, 

i,  p.  252. 
Harmodia  irregularis,  M.,  p.  78. 

1461.  Trichoclea  albicolon,  Sepp. 

Mamestra  albicolon,  Hb.,  E.S.L.,  p.  6;  T.,  i,  p.  114;  M.B.I., 

i,  p.  240. 
Melanchra  albicolon.  M.,  p.  87. 

{To  be  contimted.) 
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NOTES    AND    OBSERVATIONS. 

The  Hibernation  and  Spring  Emergence  of  Pyrameis 
ATALANTA. — I  think  it  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  doubt  that  a 
part  of  the  autumn  larvae  of  this  butterfly  pupate  and  successfully 
withstand  the  rigours,  or  rather  humours,  of  the  English  winter. 
If  further  evidence  of  the  occasional  survival  be  required,  I  think 
the  following  recent  observations  may  be  of  interest.  On  Sunday, 
July  1st,  in  the  grounds  of  Grims  Dyke,  Harrow  Weald,  I  watched 
an  extremely  battered  example  of  atalayita  sunning  herself  on  a 
hop  vine.  On  the  8th,  in  a  field  near  Pinner  and  Hatch  End 
Station,  I  saw  another  example  in  excellent  condition  as  to  wing- 
structure,  but  with  colours  dimmed.  The  first  may  have  been  a 
migrant ;  the  second,  in  my  opinion,  was  in  altogether  too  good  a 
condition  to  have  crossed  the  Channel  after  the  continental  spring 
emergence  and  migration  ;  and  it  certainly  was  not  one  of  a  precocious 
summer  emergence  on  this  side.  Whether  it  is  to  be  an  atalanta 
year  remains  to  be  seen.  But,  as  far  as  Vanessa  to  is  concerned,  I 
noticed  on  a  visit  to  the  Chilterns  that  the  nettls-beds  swarming 
with  larvae  at  this  season  during  the  past  two  years  were  bare 
entirely  of  larvae.  For  all  the  other  habitual  butterflies,  both  of 
Middlesex  and  the  Bucks.  Chilterns,  the  spring  emergences  have 
been  unusually  abundant,  in  the  latter  locality  especially,  with 
Cupido  minimus,  which  generally  appears  by  "  single  spies,"  but 
this  year  "  in  battalions."  Nisoniades  tages  even  took  a  fancy  to 
some  purple  cranesbill  in  the  garden  here — a  rara  avis  indeed. — 
H.  Rowland-Beown  ;  Harrow  Weald,  July  11th,  1917. 

Agriades  thersites,  Cantener,  in  Normandy. — Towards  the 
end  of  June  I  received  from  my  friend.  Prof.  L.  Dupont,  half  a  dozen 
examples  of  Agriades  thersites,  captured  by  him  June  9th-16th,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Evreux,  Eure.  This  capture  is  of  great  interest, 
as  it  adds  considerably  to  the  known  northern  area  of  distribution 
of  a  species  in  France  not  hitherto  reported,  I  think,  north  of  Paris 
in  this  direction,  though  it  is  enumerated  among  the  Lycaenids  of 
Belgium  by  Mr.  F.  I.  Ball,  an  Anglo-Belgian  lepidopterist.  M. 
Dupont  pronounces  it  as  occurring  not  uncommonly  on  the  sainfoin 
meadows  of  his  immediate  locality,  which  has  produced  not  a  few 
butterflies  usually  associated  with  far  more  southern  areas,  such  as 
Hipparchia  hriseis  and  H.  aretJmsa  ;  for  Evreux  is  about  seventy 
miles  north-west  of  Paris  and  forty-three  due  south  of  Rouen.  I 
need  hardly  remind  our  readers  that  this  is  the  butterfly  of  which 
Dr.  T.  A.  Chapman  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  ["  An  unrecognised 
European  Lyeaena,  identified  as  Agriades  thersites  (Bois.  MSS.), 
Cantener,"  'Trans.  Ent.  Soc.,'  1912,  pp.  662-676;  and  "  A  Contri- 
bution to  the  Life-history  of  Agriades  thersites,  Cantener,"  loc.  cit., 
1914,  pp.  288-308).  Dr.  Chapman  tells  us  how  he  identified  his 
subject  with  Cantener's  figure,  published  in  1834  with  the  remark 
('  Hist.  Nat.  des  Lepids  .  .  .  des  Departemens  des  Haut  et 
Bas-Rhin,'  etc.,  p.  55,  note  [1]):  "The  individual  figured  is  the 
veritable  thersites,  Boisd.  (collection)  .  .  .  occurring  as  commonly 
in  the  south  of  France  as  Alexis."]     Thus,  eighty-three  years  since, 
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Cantener  called  the  attention  of  local  collectors  to  this  distinct 
species,  and  requested  them  to  communicate  captures  if  made  within 
the  limits  of  "  nos  contrees,"  to  which,  he  presumes,  it  is  not  foreign, 
though  he  cites  no  instance  of  observation.  We  shall  be  interested 
to  hear  later  from  M.  Dupont  whether  A.  thersites  in  his  northerly 
locality  is  single-brooded,  as  Mr.  Ball  reported  the  species  to  be  in 
Belgium.  In  the  south  there  are  two,  and  possibly  three,  emer- 
gences. In  the  Mediterranean  Departments  Polyommatus  icarus  has 
three  ;  I  suspect  even  four,  as  I  have  taken  it  in  perfect  condition 
in  the  first  days  of  April  at  Hyeres ;  in  June,  in  August,  and  in 
October,  as  late  as  the  18th,  quite  fresh  at  Digne ;  and  Beaulieu, 
Alpes-Maritimes.  Incidentally  I  may  remark  that  despite  war 
conditions  there  appears  to  be  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  trans- 
mitting insect  specimens  by  post.  M.  Dupont's  package  was  but 
three  days  in  transit,  and  arrived  without  damage  to  contents,  and 
preceded  the  accompanying  postcard  by  twenty-four  hours. — H. 
Eowland-Beown  ;  Harrow  Weald,  July  11th,  1917. 

Plusia  moneta  in  Cambs.  —  The  larvae  of  Plusia  moneta  were 
unusually  abundant  on  delphinium  at  Great  Shelford  and  this 
district  (Cambridge)  generally  in  the  spring,  and  I  have  bred  a 
beautiful  series  of  the  moth.  Possibly  the  severe  winter  we  had 
was  actually  beneficial  to  this  pretty  species,  as  on  the  Continent, 
where  frost  and  snow  are  the  rule  during  the  winter  months,  lepi- 
doptera  are  much  more  abundant  than  they  are  with  us.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  the  continual  cold  rains  of  our  average  winters  and  early 
springs  that  do  the  damage,  as  hibernating  ova,  larvae,  and  pup^e 
seem  to  be  able  to  stand  any  amount  of  frost.  This  season,  by  the 
way,  should  prove  to  be  the  best  we  have  had  for  a  long  time. 
Although  I  have  only  been  able  to  put  in  three  days'  serious  collect- 
ing (June  22nd-25th),  I  have  seldom  seen  so  many  moths  at  sugar 
and  valerian,  whilst  every  bush  had  its  ova  and  larvae. — Hugh  P. 
JoxEs  ;  19,  Tenison  Avenue,  Cambridge. 

Food  Plants  of  Dilina  tili.e. — In  the  '  Entomologist '  for 
July  the  cork-tree  {Quercus  suher)  is  quoted  as  an  unusual  food-plant 
of  D.  tilice.  Strange  to  say  (in  view  of  the  moth's  name),  I  have 
never  found  this  species  on  lime.  I  have  several  times  taken  the  • 
pupte  at  the  roots  of  alder,  and  once  from  the  common  oak  (Quercus 
robur),  but  these  are  the  only  trees,  apart  from  the  two  elms,  from 
which  I  have  bred  it,  although  I  have  collected  some  hundreds.  If 
it  ever  did  feed  on  lime  in  this  district,  I  am  not  surprised  at  it 
turning  to  the  elm,  as  the  leaves  of  the  former  tree  are  always  absolutely 
filthy  with  "  honey  dew."  It  is  not  unusual,  by  the  way,  to  find 
"  Hawk  moth  "  larvae  reverting  to  strange  food-plants.  S.  ligustri,  for 
instance,  is  far  commoner  on  holly  (the  young  shoots)  at  Shelford 
than  on  privet.  — Hugh  P.  Jones  ;  19,  Tenison  Avenue,  Cambridge. 

Sesia  formic^foemis  Larva  Feeding  in  the  Pith  of  Osier 
Stems. — I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  rearing  Sphcecia  crahroniformis 
from  osiei-  sticks  cut  in  the  spring.  The  sticks  are  placed  in  an 
inverted  position  in  wet  sand  with  the  hole  uppermost,  and  the 
larvse  almost  invariably  pupate  at  the  upper  end  and  emerge  through 
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the  hole.  In  a  few  cases  I  have  found  that  the  larva  has  pupated 
head  downwards  in  the  cut  stick,  refusing  to  avail  itself  of  the 
aperture  and  eating  its  way  through  the  solid  wood  to  the  side,  leaving 
a  thin  covering  of  bark,  as  in  Nature,  but  such  cases  are  rare.  This 
year  amongst  a  number  of  larvae  of  Crabronifonnis  was  one  of 
S.  formicceformis,  which  behaved  in  an  exactly  similar  manner, 
feeding  on  the  pith,  pupating  at  the  top  of  its  barrow,  and  emerging 
through  the  hole  where  the  stick  had  been  cut.  I  have  never  before 
known  this  species  to  feed  in  the  pith  of  an  osier  stem,  but  always 
in  the  solid  wood  just  under  the  bark  of  an  osier  stump,  pupating 
between  the  wood  and  the  bark,  more  after  the  fashion  of 
Cyyiiinformis  in  oak  stumps.  The  specimen  is  a  large  one,  over 
1  in.  in  expanse,  and  almost  double  the  size  of  specimens  that  I 
have  taken  here  at  large  and  bred  from  the  egg. — H.  C.  Hayward  ; 
Repton. 

The  Occurrence  of  Spanish  Fly  (Lytta  (Cantharis)  vesica- 
toria)  at  Chichester  and  Neighbourhood. — The  x-ecord  of  the 
occurrence  here  of  this  handsome  little  beetle,  Lytta  [Cantharis) 
vesicatoria,  will  doubtless  be  of  interest  to  coleopterists.  The  first 
was  taken  in  our  garden  by  my  brother,  Mr.  Frederick  Anderson,  on 
June  3rd  of  last  year.  As  it  flitted  from  flower  to  flower  in  the 
sunshine  it  was  almost  dazzling  in  beauty.  This  year  two  more 
were  taken  in  the  neighbouring  garden  by  Mr.  Humphry  on  July  3rd 
and  July  9th  respectively,  and  two  more  in  the  adjoining  garden  by 
Mrs.  Mainwaring  on  July  16th  (one  of  these  was  dead  and  had 
changed  colour).  There  are  other  records  in  the  district  of  captures, 
including  one  at  Feltham,  near  Bognor,  taken  by  Mr.  Stenson  Cooke, 
junr.,  on  June  25th.  Probably  the  beetles  are  migrants,  but  it  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that  the  prevailing  wind  was,  and  had  been, 
from  the  east  for  some  time  when  they  made  their  appearance. — 
Joseph  Anderson  ;  Chichester. 

Sirex  qigas  at  Chichester. — The  Giant  Sawfly  (Sircx  gigas) 
occurred  liere  in  the  earlv  part  of  Julv.  Tlie  first  was  taken  on  the 
12th  of  this  month. — Joseph  Anderson  ;  Chichester. 

Local  Appearance  of  Eriogaster  lanestris. — This  moth  is  not, 
I  believe,  accounted  uncommon,  though,  as  Barrett  says,  "  irregular 
in  appearance  ;  abundant  in  some  seasons,  then  scarce  again."  So 
I  suppose  I  am  simply  unfortunate  in  having  collected  for  thirty  odd 
years  without  seeing  it.  As  long  ago  as  1858  ('The  Naturalist,'  viii, 
p.  57)  Greene  calls  it  "  very  abund3,nt  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Brandeston  (three  miles  from  Monks  Sohan:),  the  hedges  being  quite 
full  of  the  large,  tough,  glutinous  webs  spun  by  the  larvae  "  ;  and 
Stainton  had  recorded  it  from  the  adjacent  town  of  Stowmarket  the 
previous  year.  In  fact,  Bloomfield  in  1890  left  it  with  an  abrupt 
"  common  "  in  Suffolk,  whence  1273  species  of  Lepidoptera  were 
known  at  the  end  of  1903  ;  but  I  never  saw  nor  heard  of  E.  lanestris 
in  the  county  till  June  15th  of  the  present  year,  when  the  above 
conspicuous  webs  suddenly  appeared  in  Monks  Soham  and  its  conter- 
minous villages  of  Worlingworth,  Bedingfield,  Kenton  and  Debenham, 
within  a  total  two-mile  radius  of  Kenton  Hall.    In  all  I  have  counted 
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some  twenty-five  webs,  comuionest  at  Kenton  station,  and  more  or 
less  careful  observation  of  hedges  from  Eye  to  Ipswich  (23  miles  N. 
and  S.)  and  Bury  St.  Edmunds  to  Parham  (33  miles  E.  and  W.)  since 
the  above  date  has  revealed  none  outside  this  restricted  area.  I 
cannot  suppose  the  species'  history  ill-known — though  I  do  not 
possess  Tutt's  1900  account  of  Laclineis  lanestris  here — and  will  say 
no  more  than  that  tlie  web  is  always  deserted  after  the  second  moult, 
and  consequently  the  larva  is  not,  as  stated  by  Stainton  so  definitely, 
"  gregarious  throughout  its  hfe."  Eatzeburg  ('Die  Forst-Insecten,' 
ii,  p.  133)  gives  the  larva  a  total  length  of  1-9  in.  ;  here  they  attained 
fully  2  in.  He  does  not,  like  Dr.  Arnold  Spuler  ('  Die  Schmett. 
Europ.,'  i,  p.  117)  give  whitethorn,  upon  which  all  these,  except  a 
single  batch  on  sloe,  were  feeding,  as  a  food-plant.  They  also  eat 
elm,  but  reluctantly. — Claude  Morley  ;  July  18th,  1917. 

BuTTEBFLiES  IN  THE  CHAMPAGNE. — The  following  list  of  butterflies 
taken  in  the  Champagne  during  the  month  of  June  and  the  first 
week  of  July,  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  your  readers :  Papilio 
machaon— very  common,  especially  on  hot  days,  settling  on  mud 
near  streaixis.  /.  iwdalirius,  one  specimen  only  observed.  Aiooria 
cratcegi,  very  common.  Pieris  brassica,  P.  ncqn,  P.  rapcc,  Pontia 
daplidice,  all  abundant.  Leucophasia  sinapis,  abundant  in  the  pine 
woods.  There  appear  to  be  two  early  broods  of  this  species — one 
at  the  end  of  May  and  the  other  in  early  June.  Euchloe  cardamines, 
common.  Colias  hyale,  abundant  in  fields  of  lucerne  and  sainfoin. 
C.  edzisa,  scarce.  Gonepteryx  rhamni,  scarce.  Limenitis  sibylla, 
fairly  plentiful  in  woods.  Polygonia  c-album,  common ;  all  the 
specimens  I  have  taken  of  this  species  are  of  the  Initchinsoni  type. 
pjugonia  piolychloros,  not  uncommon  in  orchards.  A.  urticce,  and  V.  io, 
very  common.  Pyrameis  atalanta  and  P.  cardui,  abundant.  Dryas 
papliia,  plentiful;  A.  adippe  and  A.  aglaia,  plentiful.  /.  latlionia, 
frequently  met  with  on  grassy  roads  or  tracks,  where  its  habits  are 
very  reminiscent  of  P.  megara,  B.  euphrosyne,  B.  selene,  common  on 
hill  sides.  Melitcsa  aurinia,  locally  common.  There  remain  a  number 
of  species  of  Argynnis  that  I  have  not  yet  identified.  Melanargia 
galatea,  one  of  the  commonest  butterflies,  exceeding  even  the 
Pieridce  in  abundance.  Hipparchia  semele,  scarce.  Pararge  egeria, 
P.  viegcera,  common  in  clearings  in  woods  and  in  rough  places 
respectively.  Epinephele  ianira,  common  in  meadows ;  E.  tithomis, 
scarce  ;  A.  hyperanthus,  aljundant.  denonympha  paviphilus, 
common.  T.  w-album,  C.  nibi,  common  on  the  edges  of  woods. 
Chrysophanus  phlceas,  scarce.  Plebeius  argus  {(Bgon),  very  common  ; 
A.  inedoii,  scarce;  A.  corydon,  scarce;  P.  icarus,  abundant;  A. 
bellargus,  fairly  common  ;  G.  viinimus,  abundant  everyw'here  ; 
L.  anon,  plentiful.  Hesperta  malice,  common;  T.  tages,  plentiful; 
T.  thamnas,  abundant.  This  list  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
Champagne  is  indeed  a  happy  hunting  ground  for  the  lepidopterist. 
Unfortunately  the  Censorship  prevents  me  from  giving  any  exact 
localities  for  these  species,  but  after  the  war  I  shall  be  happy  to 
do  so.- -James  W.  Brown  ;  S.S.  Anglaise,  Convois  Autos,  Par  B.C.M., 
Paris,  July  9th,  L917. 

CoLiAs  edusa  in  June. — On  June  2Gth  I  caught  a  female  Colias 
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edusa  in  Abbot's  Wood,  near  Eastbourne. — H.  O.  Wells;  Inchiquin, 
Lynwood  Avenue,  Epsom. 

Pkeponderance  of  the  Febiale  Sex  in  Lepidopteea. — The 
experience  of  Mr.  Dolton  in  breeding  Bupahis  ijiniaria  is  by  no 
means  unusual.  In  fact,  judging  by  my  own,  I  should  say  that  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  more  females  are  bred  than  males 
in  most  species.  In  many  instances  I  have  found  the  proportion 
of  females  to  be  very  greatly  in  excess  of  the  males.  But  when 
taking  them  flying  the  reverse  is  the  case,  the  males  largely 
predon:iinating.  Of  a  few  species  I  have  never  yet  taken  a 
female,  e.g.  Aspilates  gilvaria,  the  reason  being  that,  though  there 
are  more  females  in  existence  they  are  less  active  and  so  less  in 
evidence.  I  don't  think  this  applies  to  the  butterflies,  but  I  feel 
sure  it  does  to  the  great  majority  of  moths.— (Kev.)  J.  E.  Tarbat  ; 
Fareham,  Hants. 

Libellula  depressa,  L. — In  reference  to  Mr.  C.  Morley's  request 
for  localities  in  which  this  species  has  occurred  this  year,  I  should 
like  to  say  that  I  have  two  specimens  taken  in  my  garden  here — one, 
a  female,  on  June  3rd,  and  the  other,  a  male,  in  dying  condition  on 
July  14th.  I  may  add  that  I  had  not  previously  seen  this  dragon- 
fly during  my  twenty  years'  residence  in  this  neighbourhood. — W.  S. 
Gilles  ;  The  Cottage,  Booking,  Braintree,  Essex. 

Acentropus  niveus  at  Wanstead. — I  was  very  pleased  to  see 
this  curious  little  species  here  last  month.  Although  I  have  worked 
the  district  closely  for  many  years,  I  never  saw  the  least  trace  of  it 
before.  The  males  were  common  on  the  margins  of  four  ponds  and 
could  be  readily  boxed  during  the  daytime ;  in  fact,  they  cling  so 
closely  to  the  wet  herbage  that  it  is  often  a  difficult  matter  to  force 
them  to  walk  into  the  box  !  The  flight  over  the  surface  of  the  water 
at  dusk  is  very  interesting,  they  seem  almost  to  s^a^e  along,  describing 
innumerable  semicircles,  and  seldom  rising  an  inch  above  the  water. 
I  have  searched  most  assiduously,  but  not  a  single  female  winged  or 
wingless  has  rewarded  my  search. — A.  Thurnall  ;  Wanstead, 
July  16th,  1917. 

EycosMA  BRANDERiANA,  ETC.,  AT  Wanstead. — I  was  also  pleased 
to  meet  with  two  very  old  friends  in  the  shape  of  a  single  specimen 
of  the  above  and  one  of  Gelechia  nigra  in  a  spot  amongst  aspens, 
where  thirty  years  ago  they  were  not  uncommon,  but  seem  to  have 
got  very  scarce  there  of  late  years.  I  also  saw,  but  failed  to  box,  one 
specimen  of  the  curious  little  Stathmopoda  pcdella  on  an  alder  trunk. 
Another  species  that  has  become  very  scarce  the  past  few  years.  Of 
other  species  taken  or  seen  I  may  mention  Pyrausta  aurata  larvae, 
common  on  Nepeta  cataria  (a  local  plant  here).  Mijclois  cribrella,  on 
C.  lauccolatus ;  Crijptohlabes  histriga  and  Salebria  hctidce,  a  few 
bred ;  a  single  S.  fusca,  not  seen  in  the  Forest  district  before  ; 
Eiizophera  pinguis,  on  ash  trunks  at  dusk  ;  Schoenobius  forficelUis, 
local  amongst  Poa  aquatica  at  dusk  ;  Platyptilia  bertrami,  amongst 
milfoil;  Gelechia  malvella,  over  hollyhock  at  dusk;  Symmoca  quad- 
ripuncia,  on  fences  at  dusk,  etc. — A.  Thurnall. 
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Parascotia  fuliginaria  in  Surrey. — On  July  10th  last  I  took  a 
fine  specimen  of  this  uncommon  species  from  a  black  fence  in  this 
locality.  It  seemed  to  be  in  splendid  condition,  and  might  have  only 
just  emerged. — A.  E.  Holt  (2nd  Lieut.,  R.G.A.)  ;  Deepcut,  Surrey. 

COLLIX  SPARSATA  AND  BOARMIA  ROBORARIA  IN  SuRREY. — I  obtained 

both  these  species  at  Deepcut,  Surrey,  the  Collix  on  July  5th  and  the 
Boarmia  on  June  7th. — A.  E.  Holt. 

Stauropus  fagi  IN  Eastbourne. — I  took  a  male  specimen  of  this 
insect  on  July  11th  at  rest  on  a  door-post  in  the  business  part  of 
Eastbourne.  It  was  in  bred  condition,  except  for  a  small  chip  in  the 
left  hind-wing.— A.  F.  Bobby  ;  "  St.  Margarets,"  Summerdown  Eoad, 
Eastbourne. 

SoMATOCHLORA  JiETALLiCA  IN  HAMPSHIRE. — In  early  June  my 
daughter,  Mrs.  T.  D.  Arter,  was  staying  in  North-east  Hants,  and  with 
her  husband  made  some  considerable  captures  of  British  insects  for 
my  collection.  Among  these  were  three  specimens  of  this  rare 
dragonfly,  and  the  present  record  is,  I  believe,  the  most  southern  one 
yet  for  the  species.  Mr.  Campion,  who  saw  two  of  the  specimens, 
advised  me  to  publish  a  note  on  same. — W.  L.  Distant  ;  Birchanger 
Road,  South  Norwood. 

CoLiAS  EDUSA,  AND  Vanessids  IN  Spring. — On  the  morning  of 
June  2Ith  whilst  strolling  on  the  Downs  adjacent  to  this  town,  I 
fell  in  with  a  specimen  of  Colias  edusa.  I  was  able  to  watch  it  for 
some  minutes  as  it  flew  from  flower  to  flower,  but  at  no  time  could 
I  get  it  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  sure  of  the  sex,  but  from  its 
behaviour  I  took  it  to  be  a  male,  and  it  appeared  to  be  in  quite  fresh 
condition.  I  have  also  had  it  reported  to  me  that  some  few  others 
had  been  seen  in  this  neighbourhood  and  that  a  couple  were  seen 
near  Coulsdon,  Surrey,  about  the  same  date.  In  the  garden  here 
odd  specimens  of  Acjlais  zirticce  have  been  seen  from  time  to  time 
since  April  22nd  and  in  June  an  occasional  Pyrameis  atalanta 
and  P.  cardui  have  visited  us.  These  spring  visitants  suggest  that 
we  may  look  for  increased  numbers  in  the  coming  autumn.  Fresh 
specimens  of  A.  tirticcz  are  already  beginning  to  be  met  with  fairly 
commonly. — Egbert  Adkin  ;  Hodeslea,  Eastbourne,  July  21st,  1917. 

The  Resting  Habits  of  White  Butterflies. — I  had  been 
from  home  for  some  days,  and  this  circumstance  probably  caused 
me  to  notice,  as  I  entered  the  garden,  that  the  foliage  of  Weigela 
shrub  had  lost  all  its  fresh  greenness  and  had  assumed  a  sickly 
yellow  colour,  and  that  the  end  of  one  branch  towards  the  middle 
of  the  shrub  had  an  unwonted  tuftiness  at  its  end.  Closer  investi- 
gation showed  this  appearance  to  be  caused  by  four  specimens  of 
Pieris  rajJce  having  settled  down  for  the  night  on  the  terminal  leaves, 
where,  needless  to  say,  they  were  particularly  well  concealed  from 
casual  observation. — Robert  Adkin  ;  Eastbourne,  July,  1917. 
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SOCIETIES. 

The  South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History 
Society.— J/a?/  24^/i.— Mr.  Hy.  J.  Turner,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the 
chair. — Mr.  Sperring  exhibited  a  short  series  of  Pieris  napi,  from 
Shgo,  strongly  tinged  witli  yellow. — Mr.  Edwards,  specimens  of  the 
British  Cicada,  Cicadctta  montana,  from  the  New  Forest. — Mr.  H. 
Moore,  Manduca  atroi^os,  from  Durban. — Mr.  Main  reported  that  his 
Scarabs  were  very  busy  trundling  their  balls  of  horse-dung,  and 
actively  engaged  in  excavating  their  cells  and  other  domestic  matters. 
June  lith. — Mr.  Hy.  J.  Turner,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  chair. — 
Mr.  H.  Moore,  a  field-cricket,  Brachytrypes  membranacexts,  and  a 
stag-beetle,  Lticanus,  sp.,  from  Durban. — Mr.  Hy.  J.Turner,  specimens 
of  Etcchloe  cardaviines,  showing  minor  aberration.  (1)  Large  ^ , 
from  Cannes,  intense  orange  patch,  edged  with  yellow  shade,  and 
reaching  the  anal  angle.  (2)  A  (^ ,  from  Wisley,  with  apical  blotch 
extending  nearly  to  anal  angle,  and  about  double  in  width  by  a  cloud 
of  black  scales.  (3)  A  J  ,  from  Boxhill,  with  very  dark  apical  blotch 
on  fore  wings  and'  distinct  discoidal  dot  on  hind  wings.  (4)  A  $  , 
from  Amersham,  with  very  light  apical  blotch,  which  was  intersected 
throughout  by  parallel  bars  of  white.  (5)  A  (^  under  side,  from 
Oxshott,  with  basal  half  clear  light  yellow.  Mr.  Turner  also  showed 
a  copy  of  Jacob  Christian  Schiiffer's  work,  date  1763,  and  called 
attention  to  the  coloured  plates  illustrating  the  life-history  of 
Parnassius  apollo,  including  the  eversible  fork  on  neck  of  larva, 
flimsy  cocoon  for  pupation,  structure  of  prolegs,  and  details  of  the 
curious  copulatory  pouch,  mostly  magnified. — Mr.  Frohawk,  the 
Anosia  |;/ea;ij;jj»;^s,  captured  last  year  in  Ireland. — Mr.  Dennis,  a 
stereoscopic  slide  of  the  bog-bean  Menyayithes  trifoliata,  from  Chelsea. 
— Eeports  on  the  season  showed  that  things  were  up  to  date  and 
generally  common. 

June  28^/i.— Mr.  Hy,  J.  Turner,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  chair. — 
Mr.  H.  Moore  exhibited  the  nest  of  a  wasp,  Icaria,  sp.,  from  Dema- 
rara. — Dr.  Chapman,  a  pair  of  living  Ghrysophanus  dispar  v.  lutilus, 
naturalised  in  Britain  for  three  generations,  and  also  specimens  of 
the  egg- laying  of  the  sawfiies,  Cladius  viminalis,  in  the  petioles  of 
poplar  and  of  Lophyrus  jnni  in  a  groove  in  needles  of  Pinus  sylviatris. 
— Mr.  Main,  living  beetles  from  Sicily. — Mr.  West  (Greenwich),  the 
rare  Heteropteron,  Calocoris  alpestris,  from  Cumberland,  and  a  living 
larva  of  Stauropus  fagi,  from  the  New  Forest. — Mr.  Bunnett,  larval 
cases  and  living  imagines  of  ColeopJiora  pialliatella,  from  Croham- 
hurst,  and  cases  with  an  imago  of  the  Psychid  known  as  Fumea  casta. 
— Mr.  Turner,  varied  series  of  Ccenonympha  iphis,  C.  arcania,  and 
G.  satyrion,  including  several  of  the  named  forms,  and  summarised 
the  current  opinion  as  to  the  specific  value  of  the  three. — Kemarks 
were  made  by  several  members  on  the  season.  Members  had  seen 
Colias  edusa,  Vanessa  io,  Pyrameis  atalanta,  larvae  of  Celastrina 
argiolus,  and  second  broods  of  Pieris  rapce  and  P.  napi. — Hy.  J. 
Turner  (Hon.  Ed.  of  Proceed.). 
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CONTRIBUTIONS   TO    OUR    KNOWLEDGE    OF    THE 
BRITISH  BRACONID^. 

No.     3. MlCROGASTEPJD^. 

By  G.  T.  Lyle,  F.E.S. 

(Continued  from  vol.  1,  p.  53.) 

Apanteles.     Section  3. 

Aj^anteles  fraternu>^,*  Reinh. 

A  SMALL  black  species  which  expands  but  3|^-4  mm.  Is 
particularly  interesting  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  cocoons  are  arranged  in  a  compact  alveariform  mass 
(PI.  II,  iig.  2).  Reinhard  tells  us  that  "the  yellow-white 
cocoons  to  the  number  of  100  or  upwards  are  spun  together 
in  the  form  of  a  honeycomb  in  a  very  neat  manner,  with  the 
base  attached  to  a  thin  twig  or  stem."  In  all  the  cases  I  have 
noticed,  the  masses  of  cocoons  have  been  in  an  almost  semi- 
circular form  caused  by  the  parasite  larvsB  filling  up  the  space 
between  the  body  of  the  host  and  the  twig  upon  which  it 
rested.  In  one  instance  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  witness 
the  spinning  of  the  cocoons,  and  it  certainly  seemed  as  if  the 
host,  a  geometrical  larva,  encouraged  the  formation  of  the 
semicircular  shape  by  accommodatingly  arching  its  body ; 
previous  to  the  emergence  of  the  parasites  it  had  been  stretched 
almost  straight  along  the  twig. 

As  mentioned  above,  Reinhard  states  that  the  broods 
consist  of  100  or  more  individuals,  but  I  have  never  seen  any 
approaching  this  figure,  the  largest  I  have  come  across  contain- 
ing 53  and  the  smallest  29. 

In  June,  1916,  I  found  two  batches  of  cocoons  attached  to 
marram  grass  growing  on  the  sand  dunes  near  the  entrance 
to  Poole  Harbour;  in  each  case  the  host,  still  alive,  was  brooding 
over  the  "  comb."  Not  being  sure  of  the  species  of  the  host 
I  searched  the  neighbourhood  thoroughly  for  other  caterpillars 
but  discovered  one  only.  This  larva  lived  in  confinement  for 
a  fortnight  or  so  without,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  attempting 
to  eat  the  food  with  which  it  was  supplied,  when  it  also  produced 
a  brood  of  the  parasite.  The  imagines  emerged  from  these 
three  bundles  of  cocoons  on  July  2nd,  7th,  and  17th  respectively. 

*  '  Berl.  Ent.  Zeit,.'  xxv,  p.  47. 
ENTOM. — SEPTEMBER,   1917.  R 
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I  believe  the  host  to  have  been  Aspilates  ochrearia,  from 
which  insect  Bignell  reared  the  species  in  some  numbers. 

In  Harwood's  collection  I  have  seen  a  brood  obtained  by  him 
from  a  larva  of  Euclidia  mi,  taken  at  St.  Osyth  (October  10th, 

Plate  II. 


1.  Cocoon  of  Apanteles  pinicola. 

2.  Empty  cocoons  of  A.fraternus. 

3.  Cocoon  of  A.  jugosus.      x   3. 

4.  Empty  cocoons  of  A.  triangulator. 

5.  Empty  cocoons  of  A.  lucifugus 

6.  Cocoon  of  A.  lautdlus.      x  2§. 
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1914),  and  also  two  other  broods  from  either  E.  mi  or  A.  ochrearia 
(October  14th),  taken  near  Colchester. 

A.  triangulator,  Wesm.* 

Very  similar  to  the  last  but  considerably  larger,  and  also 
differing  in  the  shape  of  the  first  abdominal  sef^ment,  which 

•  'Nouv.  Mem.  Ac.  Brux.,'  1837,  p.  62. 
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in  this  insect  is  more  triangular,  hence  the  specific  name.  The 
stigma  is  pale  fuscous  with  the  nervures  paler,  indeed,  the 
latter  are  sometimes  quite  colourless.  All  the  specimens  I 
have  seen  expand  from  5^  to  6  mm.  The  cocoons  are  well 
described  by  Wesmael  as  pale-yellow,  and  "  reunies  en  un  petit 
jmqnet''  (PL  II,  fig.  4). 

In  the  New  Forest  these  compact  parcels  of  cocoons  may 
often  be  found  in  June  attached  to  Genista  anglica  and  to  furze, 
the  species  being  commonly  parasitic  on  larvae  of  Pscudoj)tera 
pruinata.  Major  Eobertson  has  reared  it  from  the  same  host 
taken  at  Chandler's  Ford,  and  I  imagine  that  it  will  be  found 
to  be  as  common  and  generally  distributed  as  is  its  host.  The 
broods  usually  consist  of  from  ten  to  twenty  individuals. 

A  nearly  related  and,  I  believe,  undescribed  insect  which 
forms  a  pure  white  cocoon,  and  which  I  have  obtained  as  a 
solitary  parasite  from  a  larva  of  Nola  caciihitella,  appears  to 
have  been  confused  with  this  species  (see  Marshall,  '  Trans. 
Entora.  Soc.,'  1885,  p.  215).  Bignell  gives  the  cocoons  as 
"  white,  thick,  gregarious,"  which  also  points  to  confusion. 

A.  fnrmosiis,  Wesm.* 

Is  rendered  specially  interesting  by  its  unique  cocoon,  first 
dif^covered  by  Bignell,  who  figured  and  described  it  in  '  Trans. 
Devon  Assoc.  Sci.,  Lit.,  and  Art,'  1901,  xxxii,  p.  661.  Judging 
from  Bignell's  remarks  the  insect  should  be  a  fairly  common 
parasite  of  the  larvfe  of  Onraptenjx  samhucaria.  In  the  New 
Forest  the  Swallow-tail  Moth  is  by  no  means  plentiful  though 
every  spring  a  few  of  the  larvae  may  be  beaten  from  honeysuckle 
or  ivy.  For  quite  ten  seasons  past  I  have  reared  all  I  could 
obtain  with  the  idea  of  i)ree(ling  this  parasite  but  without 
success.  I  have  also  persuaded  friends  to  send  me  considerable 
numbers  of  the  caterpillars  from  at  least  six  dif^^erent  localities 
in  the  country  with  no  better  result ;  indeed,  I  have  never 
obtained  a  hymenopterous  parasite  of  any  sort  from  O. 
samhucaria. 

As  Marshall  remarks,  the  cocoon  somewhat  resembles  the 
pedicellate  egg  of  a  Chrysopa.  It  also  bears  a  likeness  to  the 
pensile  cocoon  of  a  Meteorid,  and  one  would  naturally  suppose 
that  it  was  constructed  in  a  similar  manner,  namely,  by  the 
maker  first  suspending  itself  by  strands  of  silk  from  a  leaf  or 
twig  and  then  weaving  its  cocoon.  Bignell,  however,  assures  us 
that  it  is  not  so,  and  states  that  the  larva,  after  constructing  a 
base,  erects  a  peduncle,  at  the  top  of  which  the  cocoon  is  fixed. 

A.  j)arallehis,  sp.  nov. 

Black ;    palpi  pale ;    belly  at  base  testaceous ;    fore  and  middle 
femora,  tibioe  and  tarsi  entirely  testaceous ;  hind  femora  and  tibiae 
*  '  Nouv.  Mem.  Ac.  Brux.,'  1837,  p.  60. 
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testaceous,  fuscous  at  apex ;  hind  tarsi  fuscous,  basally  paler 
(occasionally  the  hind  tibiae  are  also  narrowly  fuscous  at  the  base), 
hind  coxae  smooth  and  shining  above.  Wings  hyaline,  stigma  and 
nervures  fuscous ;  antennae  as  long  as  the  body.  Mesothorax 
punctulate ;  scutellum  smoother,  with  sparse  punctulation ;  meta- 
thorax  subrugulose.  First  segment  of  the  abdomen  more  than  twice 
as  long  as  its  median  breadth,  with  scattered  punctures,  sides  parallel 
nearly  as  far  as  the  reminded  aj^ex;  second  almost  as  long  as  third 
with  the  usual  impressed  converging  lines  enclosing  a  fairly  smooth 
triangular  space ;  other  segments  smooth  and  shining  ;  first  three 
segments  sometimes  broadly  edged  with  testaceous.  Terebra 
subexserted  (very  slightly  surpassing  apex  of  abdomen).  Length, 
2|-3  mm.  ;   expands  5J-7  mm. 

Described  from  three  males  and  cue  female. 

The  rounded  and  not  pointed  apex  of  the  first  abdominal 
segment  will  distinguish  this  species  from  all  others  in  the 
section  excepting  forvwsus ;  in  some  specimens  this  segment 
appears  almost  trmicate,  and  were  it  not  for  the  exserted 
terebra  of  A.  cxilis,  Hal.,  the  insect  might  easily  be  confused 
with  that  species. 

A  solitary  parasite,  cocoon  brownish-white,  smooth,  and  very 
similar  to  that  of  A.  pinicola,  though  not  so  rosy  in  colour.  The 
cocoon  is  constructed  beneath  the  body  of  the  host,  and  is 
usually  attached  to  a  twig.  After  having  voided  its  parasite, 
the  host  appears  to  be  incapable  of  locomotion,  and  remains 
seemingly  brooding  over  the  cocoon,  whicii  position  its  dried 
body  retains  long  after  death. 

Seems  to  be  a  fairly  common  parasite  of  Hemithea  strigata 
(thymiaria) ,  from  which  host  I  bred  it  on  May  25th,  1911  ; 
May  14th,  1912 ;  May  16th,  1912 ;  and  June  8th,  1914. 

A.  pallidipes,  Eein.* 

Has  many  times  been  bred  as  a  gregarious  parasite  from 
larvae  of  the  genus  Plusia.  In  the  New  Forest  it  appears  to  be 
uncommon  ;  at  any  rate,  I  have  obtained  no  specimens  from 
the  numerous  larvsB  of  P.  gamma  and  P.  dirysitis  I  have  reared. 
The  rugulose  metathorax  easily  distinguishes  it  from  its  near 
relatives. 

A.  hicolor,  Nees.t 

The  only  specimen  I  have  seen  is  a  female  without  data, 
formerly  in  Fitch's  collection  and  now  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  B.  Harwood.  The  terebra  is  from  a  quarter  to  one  third 
as  long  as  the  abdomen,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  trace  of  an 
elbow  at  the  point  where  the  first  abscissa  of  the  radius  joins 
the  first  intercuhital  nervure. 

*  '  Berl.  Ent.  Zeit.,'  1881,  p.  48.  f  '  Mon.,'  i,  181. 
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A.  lucifugus,  sp.  nov. 

Black ;  palpi  pale ;  belly  at  base  and  legs  testaceous :  fore 
and  middle  coxod  chocolate-brown  ;  hind  coxae  black  ;  hind  femora 
sometimes  very  slightly  infuscate  at  apex  and  sides ;  apical  half  of 
hind  tibiaj  dark  ;  hind  tarsi  infuscate,  with  the  base  paler  ;  hind 
coxae  above  smooth  and  shining,  wings  hyaline,  stigma  pale 
fuscous,  nervures  mostly  pale ;  first  abscissa  of  radius  and  first  inter- 
cubital  nervure  united  in  one  curve  without  any  sign  of  an, elbow 
at  the  point  of  junction.  Antennge  rather  longer  than  the  body. 
Mesothorax  very  finely  punctulate  ;  scutellum  smooth  ;  metathorax 
smooth,  apically  feebly  acciculated  in  centre,  laterally  and  apically 
margined  by  a  fine  raised  ridge.  First  abdominal  segment  more 
than  twice  as  long  as  its  medial  breadth,  sides  parallel  for  two  thirds 
of  its  length,  then  converging  to  a  blunt  point ;  second  as  long  as 
third,  with  two  deeply  impressed  converging  lines  enclosing  a  smooth 
space,  the  centre  of  which  is  raised  ;  other  segments  smooth  and 
shining  ;  segments  1  and  2  laterally  bordered  with  testaceous  or 
fusco  testaceous.  Terebra  short,  not  surpassing  the  apex  of  the 
abdomen ;  spurs  of  middle  tibiae  curved  at  apex.  Length,  2  mm.  ; 
expands,  5  mm. 

Described  from  nine  males  and  three  females  out  of  a  brood 
of  thirteen,  bred  from  a  larva  of  either  Laspeyria  flexula  or 
Lithosia  deplana,  probably  the  former,  June  20th,  1911. 

The  neuration  of  the  upper  wing  will  easily  distinguish  this 
species  from  all  others  in  the  section  with  the  exception  of 
bicolor,  which  it  somewhat  resembles  ;  in  hicolor,  however,  the 
terebra  is  at  least  one  fourth  as  long  as  the  abdomen. 

Cocoons  almost  smooth,  pure  white,  and,  in  the  only  case  I 
have  observed,  attached  in  an  irregular  cluster  to  the  bark  of  a 
pine-tree,  3|  mm.  in  length  (PI.  II,  fig.  5). 

A.  lautellus,  Marsh.* 

I  have  seven  females  which  I  believe  I  am  right  in  referring 
to  the  dark  form  of  this  species  as  described  by  Marshall. 
Typical  specimens,  with  which  I  have  never  met,  are  said  to 
have  the  first  four  abdominal  segments  testaceous.  In  some  of 
mine  the  first  three  are  edged  with  testaceous,  but  no  more ; 
the  apex  of  the  hind  tibiaB  infuscate,  and  in  the  darker  specimens 
the  hind  and  even  middle  femora  edged  with  fuscous  above 
and  below,  the  hind  and  middle  coxae  being  dark  also.  My 
largest,  bred  from  Paramesia  ferrugana,  expands  7  mm.  ;  the 
smallest,  from  LitJwcolletis  coryli,  less  than  5  mm. 

The  cocoon  is  very  curious,  being  cylindrical,  smooth,  white, 
papyraceous,  and  transparent  ;  it  is  slung,  hammock-like,  by 
threads  of  silk  attached  to  either  extremity,  across  the  larval 
chamber  of  the  host.     When  found  in  the  well-known  chamber 

*  'Trans.  Knlom.  Soc.,'  1885,  p.  219. 
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of  Gracillaria  swederella  this  is  particularly  noticeable   (PI.  II, 
fig.  6). 

Bred  from  Paramesia  ferrugana,  October  23rd,  1914  ; 
G.  swederella,  November  Ist,  1915  ;  and  many  times  from 
Lithocolletis  corijli,  October  lOtb  to  November  1st ;  also  from  a 
species  of  Lithocolletis  mining  tbe  under  side  of  oak  leaves.  As 
a  byper-parasite,  I  bave  obtained  a  cbalcid  named  by  Morley, 
after  comparison  witb  tbe  type  in  tbe  Britisb  Museum,  as 
Eidophus  eneugamus,  Walker. 

A.  callidus,  Hal.* 

Distinguished  from  lateralis  and  vitnpentiis  by  its  dull 
granulate  coxse  and  narrow  wings. 

I  bave  never  captured  or  bred  tbis  insect,  tbe  only  specimens 
I  bave  seen  being  an  ancient  pair,  without  data,  in  Harwood's 
collection ;  probably  tbey  were  at  one  time  in  tbe  possession  of 
Fitch.  Is  recorded  by  Bignell  as  a  gregarious  parasite  of 
Abraxas  grossidariata,  but,  although  I  have  at  various  times 
reared  some  hundreds  of  the  larvse  of  tbis  moth,  and  bave 
obtained  numerous  parasites  of  other  species,  A.  callidus  has 
never  occurred  to  me. 

A.  lateralis,  Hal.f 

Very  similar  to  vitripennis,  but  differing  in  the  rougher 
metatborax  and  also  tbe  exserted  terebra,  whicb  in  tbis  species 
is  almost  half  as  long  as  tbe  abdomen.  Marsball  tells  us  the 
first  abdominal  segment  is  "  almost  smooth,"  although  Haliday 
says  it  is  "^;»?icf»/af»?7i." 

I  bave  found  it  to  be  a  very  common  parasite  of  Sericoris 
fabricana,  preying  on  both  spring  and  summer  broods  of  that 
insect.  Harwood  has  a  single  specimen  formerly  in  Fitch's 
collection,  and  labelled  by  the  latter,  "Ex.  S.  fabriciaua  ?, 
20/9/83,  W.H.B.F." 

The  cocoon  is  white  and  similar  to  that  of  vitripennis  ; 
sometimes  it  is  constructed  within  the  well-known  web  made  by 
tbe  host  ;  at  others  on  the  under  side  of  a  leaf  of  tbe  food-plant. 

A.  I'itripennis,  Hal.+ 

A  ratber  prettily  marked  si5ecie.«,  the  first  three  segments  of 
the  abdomen  being  very  noticeably  edged  with  flavo  testaceous  ; 
indeed,  in  some  specimens  these  segments  are  entirely  flavo 
testaceous  above,  with  tbe  exception  of  a  central  isolated  black 
patch.  Bignell  tells  us  tbat  tbis  is  often  a  gregarious  parasite, 
which   does  not  agree  witb  my  experience.     Marshall  also,  in 

*    '  Ent   Mag..'  ii,  248. 
t   '  Ent.  Mag.,'  li,  248.  I  Ibid. 
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"  BraconidsB  d'Europe,"  says  it  is  gregarious,  though  all  the 
records  he  gives  seem  to  point  to  its  being  solitary.  In  the 
New  Forest  I  have  found  it  to  be  a  fairly  common  parasite  of 
Cleora  lichenaria,  having  often  bred  it  from  the  larvae  of  that 
species  in  April  and  early  May.  I  have  also  a  specimen  obtained 
by  Colthrup  from  the  same  host  taken  at  Abbots  Wood.  In 
addition,  I  have  bred  it  from  small  larv£e  of  Miselia  oxi/acanthce, 
May  14th,  1912 ;  Crocallis  elinguaria,  May  22nd,  1914  ;  and 
Pachys  betularia,  August  2nd,  1913 ;  also  from  Eupithecia  irri- 
guata,  July  24th,  1916,  and  Ephyra  punctaria,  September  13th 
and  15th,  1911. 

The  cocoon  is  smooth  and" pure  white  in  colour. 

A.  pinicola,  sp.  nov. 

Black  ;  palpi  pale  ;  tips  of  mandibles,  belly  at  base,  and  legs 
rufo  testaceous  ;  hind  coxaB  dark  ;  hind  femora  and  tibiae  tipped  with 
fuscous  (in  dark  specimens  the  fore  and  middle  tibiae  are  also  fuscous 
towards  the  apices) ;  middle  and  hind  tarsi  more  or  less  fuscous. 
First  three  segments  of  the  abdomen  laterally  bordered  with  dull 
rufo  testaceous.  Hind  coxae  above  slightly  granulated,  otherwise 
smooth  and  shining.  Wings  sub-infumated,  irridescent,  stigma  and 
nervures  dark  fuscous,  all  the  nervures  visible ;  antennae  as  long  as 
the  body.  Mesothorax  and  scutellum  finely  punctulate,  shining ; 
metathorax  almost  smooth,  feebly  acciculated  at  apex.  Abdomen 
shining ;  first  segment  three  times  as  long  as  medial  breadth, 
gradually  tapering  from  base  to  apex,  with  a  smooth  raised  medial 
ridge,  laterally  rather  coarsely  punctate  ;  second  centrally  raised  and 
smooth,  laterally  sub-rugulose,  almost  as  long  as  third ;  terebra 
short ;  spurs  of  middle  tibiae  somewhat  curved  at  apex.  Length, 
3|-4  mm. ;  expands,  8-9  mm. 

Described  from  eleven  males  and  twenty-three  females. 

Very  near  vitripennis,  though  I  believe  it  to  be  quite  distinct. 
It  is  a  larger  and  more  robust  insect,  the  wings  are  sub-infu- 
mated (in  vitripennis  they  are  pure  hyaline),  while  all  the  outer 
nervures  of  the  upper  wing  are  plainly  visible.  There  is  much 
less  testaceous  colouring  on  the  upper  side  of  the  abdomen  ;  also 
the  legs  are  rufo  testaceous,  and  not  flavo  testaceous.  In  this 
species  the  transverse  median  vein  forms  with  the  third  abscissa 
of  the  median  vein  an  angle  of  45  degrees  or  so ;  in  vitripennis 
we  have  almost  a  right  angle  at  the  junction  of  the  two  veins. 
Also  the  cocoons  are  different. 

In  the  New  Forest  a  very  common  solitary  parasite  of  the 
larvae  of  Thera  variata  and  T.  obeliscata  from  which  hosts  I  have 
bred  it  in  numbers  from  May  14th  to  June  9th,  and  again  from 
September  18th  to  October  16th.  Major  Kobertson  also  obtains 
it  frequently  at  Chandler's  Ford  from  the  same  hosts.  I  have 
beaten  it  from  Douglas  fir  on  November  26th  and  27th,  and 
once  took  a  specimen  at  ivy  bloom   so  late  as  December  1st. 
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On  September  7tb,  1913,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  observe 
the  emergence  of  a  hxrva  of  this  species  from  its  host.  When 
first  noticed  the  latter  was  resting  extended  on  a  pine  needle 
of  which  it  had  taken  a  very  firm  grip  with  its  anal  claspers,  and 
from  its  swollen  and  unhealthy  appearance  evidently  contained 
a  parasite.  At  5.8  p.m.  the  parasite  had  forced  its  head  through 
the  dorsal  surface  of  one  of  the  central  segments,  its  body  then 
occupying  practically  the  whole  of  the  host  between  this  segment 
and  the  anus.  By  5.19  the  parasite  larva  had  completed  its 
emergence,  though  it  still  retained  a  firm  hold  of  its  host  with 
its  anal  segments  and  had  also  loosely  attached  itself  to  the 
caterpillar  by  a  few  threads  of  silk.  By  this  time  the  host 
was  hanging  inert  from  the  pine  needle  by  its  anal  claspers, 
though  still  showing  faint  signs  of  life.  The  parasite  larva 
now  worked  its  way  up  the  body  of  the  host  by  a  crawling 
motion  until  the  pine  needle  was  reached,  to  which  it  lightly 
attached  the  caterpillar  and  then  commenced  busily  spinning 
its  cocoon.  The  construction  of  the  cocoon  progressed  rapidly, 
and  at  6  p.m.  the  Braconid  larva  released  its  grip  of  the  host 
which  it  apparently  pushed  away  and  caused  to  fall  to  the 
ground. 

The  larva  of  this  species  is  of  the  usual  cream  colour  with 
the  parts  of  the  mouth  outlined  in  brown,  and  raised  obese 
spiracular  ridges. 

Cocoon  smooth,  pale,  with  a  distinct  rosy  tint  which  is 
often  more  pronounced  towards  one  extremity  (PI.  II,  fig-  1). 
Writing  of  A.  vitripennis  ('Trans.  Entom.  Soc.,'  1885,  p.  223) 
Marshall  mentions  that  Raynor  bred  a  female  at  Brandon  from 
Thera  variata,  the  cocoon  being  accidentally  stained  at  one  end 
orange  red.  It  seems  probable  that  he  had  a  specimen  of 
A.  pinicola  before  him,  and  that  the  coloration  of  the  cocoon 
was  natural  and  not  accidental  as  he  supposed. 

I  have  twice  bred  a  species  of  AstivJiroininns,  Thoms,  as 
a  hyper-parasite  and  once,  September  28th,  1913,  Mesuclwrus 
fasicornis. 

A.fulvipes,  Hal.* 

Without  doubt  the  commonest  species  of  the  genus  ;  indeed, 
every  breeder  of  Lepidoptera  must  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
bunches  of  pure  white  and  rather  woolly  cocoons  which  he  only 
too  frequently  finds  in  his  breeding  cages.  It  is  usually  the 
larvae  of  Noctuse  that  fall  victims  to  this  parasite,  and  the 
cocoons  are,  as  a  rule,  found  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

There  is  a  succession  of  generations  from  March  to  October, 
the  winter  being  passed  within  the  body  of  a  host,  probably  in 
the  egg  state. 

An    excellent    account   of    the    larva   and   jnipa   (both   very 

*   'Ent.  i\rag.,'  ii.  24-.'. 
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typical)  is  given  by  Ratzebiirg  ('  Ich.  de  Foist.,'  i,  62),  and 
quoted  by  Marshall  ('  Trans.  Entom.  Soc.,'  1885,  p.  224). 

Is  already  known  to  prey  on  nearly  thirty  different  species 
of  lepidoptera  in  this  country  alone,  and  no  doubt  many  addi- 
tional hosts  will  in  time  be  recorded.  I  have  obtained  great 
numbers  in  March  and  April  from  larvte  of  Noctiia  xanthographa 
and  TriplicBna  fimbria,  and  in  June  and  July  I  have  bred  it  very 
commonly  from  larvae  of  Miselia  oxyacanthce,  while  in  the  autumn 
I  have  found  that  the  caterijillars  of  Tripliana  pronuha  suffer 
greatl.y  from  its  attacks.  In  addition,  I  have  reared  it  from  the 
following  hosts  :  Tri2)hcBna  orhona,  May  30th,  1909,  and  many 
other  dates  ;  Brachionycha  spJiinx,  June  8th,  1912 ;  Stilbia 
anomala,  April  28th,  1909;  Agrotis  strigula,  April  2nd,  1914; 
Camptogrmnma  hilineata,  April  17th,  1912,  and  April  24th,  1914  ; 
and  Xanthorrhoc  montanata,  April  21st,  1914.  I  have  also  a  brood 
obtained  by  Cockayne  from  Matnestra  jjjs?',  taken  at  Limber, 
North  Lines.,  and  in  Harwood's  collection  is  a  specimen  bred 
from  Toxocampa  craccce. 

My  largest  brood  (thirty-nine)  was  obtained  from  M.  oxy- 
acanthce, the  smallest  (seven)  from  A^  montanata.  Both  sexes 
are  represented  in  each  brood,  the  females  being  usually  in  a 
proportion  of  two  to  one. 


BRITISH   ODONATA   IN    1916. 
By  W.  J.  Lucas,  B.A.,  F.E.S. 

Although  the  latter  part  of  April  was  warm  and  bright,  it 
was  not  till  the  first  day  of  May  that  I  saw  a  dragonfly,  on 
which  date  a  ryrrhosoma  nyniphula,  Sulz.,  was  sighted  liear 
Beaulieu  Paver  in  the  New  Forest.  No  further  member  of  the 
Odonata  came  within  my  ken  till  the  South  London  Natural 
History  Society's  excursion  to  Wisley,  in  Surrey,  on  May  20th, 
when  two  further  species  were  met  with — Agrioji  puclla,  Linn. 
(W.  J.  L.),  and  Lihellula  deprcssa,  Linn.  (H.  J.  Turner).  On 
June  3rd  A.  puclla,  ?,  was  captured  on  Effingham  Common 
and  Enallagma  cyatldgcrum,  Charp,  ?  ,  near  East  Horsley — ■ 
both  in  Surrey  (W.  J.  L.).  Calopteryx  virgo,  Linn.  (L.  C.  E. 
Balcomb)  and  P.  nympliida  (W.  J.  L.)  were  taken,  and  Ij.  de- 
prcssa (W.  J.  L.)  was  seen  in  the  New  Forest  on  June  11th  ; 
while  L.  deprcssa  was  also  seen  (W.  J.  L.)  near  Netley  Heath, 
in  Surrey,  on  the  occasion  of  the  South  London  Society's 
excursion  to  Clandon  on  June  24th  ;  but  it  eluded  capture. 

E.  cyatlixgerum  was  common  a  few  miles  from  King's  Lynn, 
Norfolk,  in  May  and  June  (E.  A.  Atmore)  ;  while  Agrion  mer- 
ciiriale,  Charp.,  was  not  uncommon,  but  extremely  local,  in  two 
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places  a  few  miles  from  King's  Lynu  at  the  eud  of  Juue  and  in 
July  (Atmore). 

A  visit  to  the  canals  and  streams  near  Bylleet,  Surrey,  on 
July  1st  yielded  few  dragonflies,  as  the  day  was  usually  dull ; 
E.  cyathuierum  ;  Erythromma  naias,  Hans  ;  Calopteryx  spleiidens, 
Harris ;  and  P.  nymplmla  were  met  with  at  the  canals ;  while 
Lestes  sponsa,  Hans.,  and  A.  puella  were  found  at  Boldermere, 
the  large  lake  facing  the  Hut  Hotel  (Balcomb  and  W.  J.  L.)- 
On  July  8th  an  A.  puella,  ?  ,  was  taken  in  Clandon  Park, 
Surrey,  and  the  next  day  there  were  seen  or  taken  at  the  Black 
Pond,  Surrey,  E.  cyathigerum,  Libellida  quadrimaculata,  Linn.  ; 
P.  nymphula  ;  PyrrJiosoma  tenellum,  Vill.  (one  teneral  specimen 
captured)  ;  and  Cordidia  cenea,  Linn.  (Balcomb  and  \V.  J.  L.). 
A  female  C.  cenea  captm-ed  was  dropping  her  eggs  by  striking 
the  water  with  the  tip  of  her  abdomen,  apparently  in  quite  an 
aimless  manner. 

In  the  New  Forest,  from  the  end  of  July  till  the  beginning 
of  September,  seventeen  species  were  met  with:  P.  nymphula; 
Orthetrum  ccerulesceiis,  Fabr.  ;  Cordidegaster  anmdatus,  Latr. ; 
C.  virgo ',  A.  mercunale  ;  Platycnemis  pennipes,  Pall.;  P.  tenellum 
(and  its  var.  melanotum)  ;  Sympetrum  striolatum,  Charp.  ;  A. 
puella;  L.  depressa;  Iscluiura  elegans,  Lind.  ;  E.  cyathigerum; 
Anax  imperator,  Leach;  Sympetrum  scoticum,  Don.  ;  L.  spo)isa; 
Ai^schna  cyanca,  Miill. ;  and  A^lscJina  jancea.  Linn.  Early  in 
August  it  was  an  interesting  sight  to  see  the  large  number  of 
dragonflies  of  various  species,  hawkiug  over  and  near  the  bogs, 
streams,  and  ponds  in  the  New  Forest  during  the  hot,  bright 
weather.  The  most  common  appeared  to  be  P.  tenellum  and 
0.  Cierulescens,  but  A.  mercuria'le,  C.  virgo,  and  C.  anmdatus 
were  also  numerous.  Ischnura  pumilio,  Charp.,  was  not  seen; 
presumably  it  was  over  before  the  eud  of  July,  although  early 
August  should  not  be  too  late  for  it.  On  August  18th,  after  the 
rain  and  when  the  sunshine  was  not  so  constant,  there  was  a 
marked  difference  in  the  number  of  dragonflies. 

On  August  3rd,  at  Duck-hole  Bog,  where  it  enters  Oher- 
water,  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  dragonflies  were  very  numerous, 
esi)ecially  P.  tenellum  and  0.  ccerulescens.  At  the  shallow 
"  shade  "  pond  at  Apsley  Passage  were  some  three  L.  depressa, 
which  I  tried  for  a  long  time. to  capture,  but  without  success. 
They  obviously  avoided  me  most  carefully,  although  0.  caru- 
lescens  did  not  seem  to  mind  my  presence. 

At  Avonwater,  on  August  5th,  I  twice  watched  for  some  time 
an  unattended  female,  C.  anmdatus — perhaps  the  same  insect 
each  time — as  she  was  ovipositing.  This  she  did  by  striking 
aimlessly,  as  it  appeared,  and  with  considerable  force,  the 
extremity  of  her  abdomen  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  The 
operation  was  always  performed'near  the  bank,  and  usuall_y,  1  fancy, 
it  not  always,  the  ti[)  of  the  al)domen  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
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stream,  which  in  most  cases  consisted  of  bare  gravel-stones. 
The  ovipositor  must  be  strong  and  tough  to  stand  the  repeated 
blows.  Tile  strokes  took  place  pretty  regularly,  about  two  a 
second,  and  on  the  first  occasion  the  insect  struck  some 
hundreds  of  times  before  being  disturbed.  The  second  time 
she  was  soon  discovered  and  taken  away  by  a  male.  If  but  one 
egg  was  laid  at  each  stroke  of  the  abdomen,  the  total  number 
laid  must  have  been  considerable.  Females  of  C.  annulatus 
thus  employed,  make  a  considerable  amount  of  noise  with  their 
wings,  and  in  this  way  can  usually  be  detected. 

On  August  7th  I  paid  a  visit  to  Crockford  Pond  to  see  if 
Sympetrum  fonscolomhii  by  chance  was  present,  but  could  see 
no  Sympetra  except  S.  scoticuni.  0.  carulescens  was  very  common, 
and  I  watched  for  a  long  time  a  male  A.  imyerator  hawking  over 
and  around  the  pond.  It  settled  at  last,  and  though  I  was  near 
enough  to  see  its  brilliant  colours,  I  could  not  make  a  capture. 
It  once  tried  to  catch  a  butterfly  (apparently  a  white),  but  with- 
out success.  E.  cyathxyerum  and  P.  tenellnm  were  also  ]>resent 
at  the  pond.  At  Marlborough  Deeps,  on  August  11th,  although 
most  of  the  pools  were  nearly  or  quite  dry,  there  were  manj' 
dragonflies — ^-1.  puella,  P.  nymphula,  P.  tenelluvi,  L.  sponsa, 
JR.  cyanea,  JR.  juncea,  S.  striolatum,  and  0.  ccErideacens.  Al- 
though A.  mercuriale  had  been  common  at  the  beginning  of 
the  month,  from  August  16th  onwards  it  could  not  be  found. 
By  September  many  species  of  dragonflies  were  becoming  scarce, 
though  C.  annulatua  and  S.  striolatum,  and  one  female,  C.  virgo, 
were  noted  on  September  1st  and  O.  cieridescens  on  September 
ytli ;  but  S.  striolatum,  the  J'Jschna.^,  and  a  few  other  species 
still  had  some  w'eeks  of  life  before  them. 

On  October  1st  S.  striolatmn  was  seen  at  the  Long  Water  in 
the  Home  Park  at  Hampton  Court,  while  the  same  species  and 
its  congener,  S.  scoticum,  were  in  evidence  at  the  Black  Pond, 
Surrey,  on  October  15th.  This  was  my  last  experience  with  the 
Odonata  in  1916. 

On  August  14th  Mr.  R.  South  took  a  female,  .Esdma  juncea, 
at  Stanhoi)e,  co.  Durham  ;  and  Mr.  K.  J.  Morton  had  given  to 
him  an  .Eschiia  mixta,  Latr.,  taken  during  the  summer  near  the 
Test,  in  Hampshire. 

Mr.  H.  J,  Burkill  reports  that  on  August  16th  S.  striolatum 
settled  on  a  bush  of  Priuius  spinosa  about  5.45  p.m.,  on  the 
edge  of  the  low  cliffs  at  Beachley  Point,  Gloucestershire.  It 
was  sluggish,  and  allowed  him  almost  to  bottle  it  without 
employing  the  net,  only  flying  off  a  few  yards  after  he  attempted 
a  ca})ture ;  but  eventually  it  got  so  near  the  cliff  that  he  was 
forced  to  use  the  net  to  secure  it.  On  August  '21st  about  eight 
.E.  cyanea  were  seen  at  a  pond  in  "  The  Park,"  Tiddeuham 
Chase,  South-west  Gloucestershire.  They  were  in  cop.,  or  ovi- 
positing.    Mr.  Burkill  tells  me  further  that  on  October  1st,  a 
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sunny  day,  he  saw  Sympetrum  sanguineimi,  Miill.,  on  the  cricket- 
ground  at  Cbivswick.  It  took  short  flights  along  the  grass  as  he 
approached  it.  Mr.  Burkill  captured  the  insect,  but  set  it  free 
as  he  was  playing  golf.  Mr.  Atmore  found  S.  sanguineiim 
fairly  common  in  August  at  one  spot  one  and  a  half  miles  from 
King's  Lynn. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Wakefield,  writing  from  Swansea,  reports  S.  strio- 
latum,  S  ,  fi'om  Oxwich,  in  Gower  Peninsula,  and  P .  pennipes  ?  , 
from  the  same  locality. 

To  Mr.  E.  A.  C.  Stowell  I  am  indebted  for  the  Paigby 
School  list  of  Odonata  for  1916.  It  is  :  L.  depressa,  Dunchurch, 
May  29th  (E.  A.  C.  S.),  and  Piainsbrook,  June  6th  (M.  Bateson) ; 
Brachytron  pratense,  Miill.,  S  and  ?  ,  Hillmorton,  May  28th 
(J.  H.  Gaddum)  ;  P.  pennipeA,  Hillmorton  (E.  A.  C.  S.)  ;  G. 
splendent,  ^  and  ?  ,  River  Swift,  June  3rd  (J.  H.  G.),  and 
Cosford,  July  24th  (E.  A.  C.  S.)  ;  P.  nymphula,  Hillmorton, 
May  30th  (J.  H.  G.),  and  Piainsbrook,  June  6th  (M.  B.) ;  I. 
elegans,  Hillmorton,  May  30th  (J.  H.  G.)  ;  A.  puella,  Hillmorton, 
May  30th  (J.  H.  G.) ;  Agrioii  pidchellum,  Lind.,  Clifton,  June  3rd 
(J.  H.  G.). 

For  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Fauna  record  the  following 
species  were  noted :  LeucorrJiinia  dubia,  Lind.,  Maj'  31st,  some- 
what teneral,  Cuddington,  Cheshire  (C.  H.  Brown),  S.  striolatum, 
August  20th,  Arrowe,  Cheshire  (T.  A.  Coward)  ;  S.  scuticmn 
August  or  September,  Vale  Royal,  Cheshire  (C.  R.  Brown)  ; 
j^.  juncea,  August,  Petty  Pool,  Vale  Royal  (C.  R.  B.)  ;  ^schna 
grandis,  Linn.,  August  22nd,  Irby,  Cheshire  ( T.  A.  C),  also 
August  or  September,  Vale  Royal  (C.  R.  B.)  ;  P.  nijtnphula, 
rather  teneral.  May  31st,  Cuddington  (C.  H.  B.)  ;  A.  puella,  a 
female,  May  31st,  Cuddington  (C.  H.  B.) ;  E.  cyathigerufn,  males 
very  teneral,  females  perhaps  a  little  less  so,  May  31st,  Cudding- 
ton (C.  H.  B.). 

Mr.  W.  M.  Tattersall  received  (August  15th)  a  living  J^. 
juncea,  S ,  caught  in  Monton,  a  suburb  of  Manchester.  This 
he  sent  to  me,  and  with  it  the  remains  of  a  teneral  male,  caught 
in  the  heart  of  Rochdale,  which  he  had  received  the  previous 
week.  He  thought  that  there  had  been  a  slight  invasion  of 
dragonflies  into  the  towns  of  South  Lancashire  just  at  that  time. 

Kingston-on-Thames, 
July,  1917. 
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THE  NOCTUID^  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AS  ARRANGED 
IN  THE  GENERAL  COLLECTION  AT  THE  NATURAL 
HISTORY  MUSEUM. 

By  Richard  South. 

{Gontimied  from  p.  185.) 

1504.  Chabuata  conigeea,  Fabr. 

L&ucania  conigera,  E.S.L.,   p.   5;   M.,   p.  69;   T.,  i,  p.  30; 
M.B.I.,  i,  p.  313. 

1575.  Eriopyga  turca,  L. 

Leucania   Uirca,  B.S.L.,   p.    5 ;    M.,    p.    68 ;    T.,   i,  p.   33 ; 
iv,  p.  94 ;  M.B.I.,  i,  p.  314. 

1716.  Xylomania  conspicillaris,  L. 

Xylomiges  conspicillaris,  E.S.L.,  p.  10;  T.,  i,  p.  69;  M.B.I. , 

i,  p.  258. 
Melanclira  conspicillaris,  M.,  p.  83. 

1739.  MoNiMA  gothica,  L. 

TcBuiocampa  gothica,  E.S.L.,  p.  8;  T.,  ii,  p,  148;  iv,  p.ll9 ; 

M.B.I.,  i,  p.  326. 
Monima  gothica,  M.,  p.  75. 

1744.  Monima  populeti,  Fabr. 

Taniocampa  populeti,  E.S.L.,  p.  8;  T.,  ii,  p.  146 ;  M.B.I.,  i, 

p.  329. 
Monima  populeti,  M.,  p.  73. 

1745.  Monima  miniosa,  Schiff. 

Tceniocampa  miniosa,   Fb.,    E.S.L.,   p    8;    T.,   ii,  p.  155; 

M.B.I.,  i,  p.  327. 
Monima  rniniosa,  M.,  p.  74. 

1747.  Monima  stabilis,  Schiff. 

Tceniocampa  stabilis,  View.,  E.S.L.,  p.  8;  T.,   ii,  p.   152; 

M.B.I.,  i,  p.  328. 
Monima  stabilis,  M.,  p.  73. 

1749.  Monima  munda,  Schiff. 

Taniocampa  munda,   Esp.,  E.S.L.,    p.    8 ;    T.,    ii,  p.   134 ; 

M.B.I.,  i,  p.  330. 
Monima  munda,  M.,  p.  74. 

1750.  Monima  cruda,  Schiif. 

Taniocampa  pulverulenta,  Esp.,  E.S.L.,  p.  8;  T.,  ii,  p.  154; 

M.B.I.,  i,  p.  328. 
Monima  pulvendenta,  M.,  p.  73. 

1762.  Monima  incerta,  Hufn. 

Taniocampa  incerta,  E.S.L.  p.  8 ;   M.B.I,   i  p.  330. 

Monima  incerta,  M.,  p.  72. 

TcBniocampa  instabilis.  Fab.,  T.,  ii,  p.  136. 
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1763.  MoNiMA  opiMA,  Hb. 

Tcuniocampa  ojnma,   E.S.L.,  p.  8;   T.,  ii,  p.  142;   M.B.I.,  i, 

p.  331. 
Monima  opima,  M.,  p.  73. 

1768.  Monima  gracilis,  Schiff. 

Taniocampa   gracilis,    Fb.,    E.S.L.,    p.    8;    T.,    ii,   p.    144; 

M.B.I.,  i,  p.  331. 
Monima  gracilis,  M.,  p.  73. 

1776.  SiDERiDis  lithargyeia,  Esq. 

Leiicayiia  lithargyria,  E.S.L.,  p.  5;   M.,  p.  68;   T.,  i,  p.  31; 
M.B.I.,  i,  p.  312. 

1777.  SiDERIDIS  ALBIPUNCTA,  Schiff. 

Leucania  alhipuncta,  Fb.,  E.S.L.,   p.   5;   M.,  p.  68;  T.,   i, 
p.  30;  M.B.I.,  p.  312. 

1778.  SiDERIDIS  VITELLINA,  Hb. 

Leucania  vitelUna,  E.S.L.,  p.  5  ;   M.,  p.  69 ;   T.,  i,  p.  39  ; 
M.B.I.,  i,  p.  311. 

1784.  SiDERIDIS  c^siA,  Schiff. 

Dianthoecia  ccesia,  Bork.,  E.S.L.,  p.  9;    T.,  iii,  p.  39;    iv, 

p.  123  ;  M.B.I.,  i,  p.  248. 
Harmoclia  casia,  M.,  p.  78. 

1807.  Panolis  flammea,  Scbiff. 

Panolis  piniperda,  Panz.,  E.S.L.,  p.   8  ;   M.,  p.  76 ;   T.,  ii, 

p.  128. 
Panolis  griseo-variegata,  M.B.I.,  i,  p.  324. 

1808.  Cerapteryx  graminis,  L. 

Charceas  graminis, 'E,.^. It.,  p.  6;  M.,  p.  75:  T.,  i,  p.  128; 
iv;p.  109;  M.B.I.,  i,  p.  256. 

1850.    CiRPHIS  LOREYI,  Dup. 

Leucania  loreyi,  E.S.L.,   p.   40;    M.,  p.   68;    T.,  i,  p.  35; 
iv,  p.  94;  M.B.I.,  i,  p.  311. 

1869.    GiRPHIS  L- ALBUM,  L. 

Leucania  l-alhum,  E.S.L.,  p.  40;  M.,  p.  69. 

1890.    CiRPHIS   COMMA,  L. 

Leucania  comma,  E.S.L.,   p.    5;    M.,  p.   69;   T.,   i,   p.   37; 
M.B.I.,  i,  p.  309. 

1934.  CiRPHIS  PUTRESCENS,  Geyer. 

Leucania  putrcscens,  Hb.,  E.S.L.,  p.  5 ;   M.,  p.  70 ;   T.,  i, 
p.  36;  M.B.I.,  i,  p,  310. 

1950.    CiRPHIS  UNIPUNCTA,  Haw. 

Leucajiia  extranea,  Gn.,  E.S.L.,  p.  5;  T.,  i,  p.  33 ;  iv,  ji.  94; 

M.B.I.,  i,  p.  310. 
Leucania  unipuncta,  M.,  p.  70. 

2012.    MeLIANA  FLAMMEA,  Cui't. 

Meliana  flammea,  E.S.L.,   p.   5 ;    M.,  p.   66 ;  T.,   i,  p.  43 ; 
M.B.I.,  i,  p.  300. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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NOTES    AND    OBSEEVATIONS. 

Aegynnis  aglaia,  ab. — In  July  last  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
catch  the  most  remarkable  ab.  of  A.  aglaia  which  I  have  ever  seen. 
All  the  wings  of  the  insect,  which  is  a  9  ,  are  yellow,  not  brown, 
while  the  usual  black  markings  of  the  upper  side  are  replaced  by 
similar  silver  markings,  which  are  very  bright  in  certain  lights.  It 
is  in  splendid  condition,  save  for  a  slight  congenital  mark  towards 
the  centre  of  the  right  hind  wing.— F.  B.  Newnham  ;  Church 
Stretton. 

Collateral  Colour  Varl\tion  of  Argynnids. — Mr.  Newnham 
was  good  enough  to  communicate  to  me  the  capture  of  the  A.  aglaia, 
whicli  he  has  named  ab.  molyhdena  described  above.  A  bluish-leaden 
hue  of  the  nervures  and  part  of  the  intraneural  spaces  and  the  wing 
leases  is  sometimes  displayed  more  or  less  pronouncedly  in  members 
of  the  genus.  For  example,  wben  collecting  at  Gavarnie,  Hautes- 
Pyrenees  in  July,  1906,  I  caught  a  beautiful  female  A.  niobe, 
var.  eris  suffused  or  glazed  with  the  same  leaden-blue  colour. 
I  exhibited  this  at  a  meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society  (cp. 
'Proc.  Ent.  Soc.,'  1906,  p.  18).  Five  years  later  I  missed  a 
female  showing  the  same  characteristics  at  almost  the  identical 
spot  where  I  made  my  capture  ;  and  this  leads  me  to  suppose 
that  under  certain  (unascertained)  conditions  of  climate  or  soil,  a 
strong  tendency  to  bluishness  prevails ;  for  I  have  seen  in  other 
collections  than  my  own  examples  of  the  kind.  —  H.  Eowland- 
Brown  ;  Harrow  Weald,  August  9th,  1917. 

Besting  Habit  of  Pierids. — A  j^ropos  to  Mr.  Adkin's  interestmg 
note  on  the  protective  precautions  of  Pieris  rapes  {antea,  p.  191),  the 
famous  Leaf  Butterfly  of  the  East  does  not  better  assimilate  its 
surroundings  than  Gonepteryx  rliamni.  On  a  recent  walk  through 
some  Chiltern  beech  woods,  I  watched  a  fresh  male  settle  down 
among  the  pale  green  leaves  of  a  stump  upon  which  the  sun  was 
shining  obliquely.  The  light  transparency  of  the  folded  wings  and 
the  pattern  thereof  accorded  exactly  with  the  surrounding  foliage, 
and,  a  momentary  distraction  causing  me  to  look  away,  I  was  quite 
unalDle  at  the  little  distance  I  stood  to  distinguish  leaf  from  insect 
until  the  butterfly  again  rose  from  its  sanctuary. — H.  Eowland- 
Brown  ;  Harrow  Weald,  August  9th,  1917. 

CuPiDO  minimus,  second  Emergence. — It  may  be  of  interest  to 
record  a  second  emergence  of  G.  miniums  in  the  Chilterns  during 
the  first  week  of  August. — H.  Kowland-Brown. 

Variety  of  Female  Euchloe  cardamines. — On  May  18th  last 
I  had  the  good  luck  to  breed  from  a  local  larva  a  most  remarkable 
variety  of  E.  cardamines.  In  this  specimen  the  area  of  the  fore 
wings,  which  in  the  male  is  orange,  is  thinly  dusted  with  red-orange 
on  both  fore  wings.  There  are  dashes  of  the  abnormal  colour  on  the 
discal  spot  itself  and  also  on  the  white  wedge-shaped  marks  which 
occur  in  the  typical  female  of  the  species,  but  not  in  the  male.  The 
specimen  seems  interesting  to  me  as  a  probable  instance  of  atavism, 
for  may  we  not  suppose  that  in  this  species  both  sexes  had  originally 
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an  orange  apical  blotch,  but  that  it  gradually  became  obsolete  in  the 
female,  thus  rendering  her  less  conspicuous? — (Rev.)  Gilbert  H. 
Raynor  ;  Hazeleigh  Rectory,  Maldon,  Essex,  August  17th,  1917. 

Vanessa  io  and  Aglais  urtic^  in  Gloucestershire. — During 
a  holiday  in  the  Stroud  district  at  the  end  of  July  last  I  noticed 
hundreds  of  larva  of  A.  urticce  on  almost  every  patch  of  nettles,  and 
a  good  few  of  the  butterflies  in  perfect  condition  were  flying.  In 
view  of  the  idea  that  V.  io  is  getting  scarcer  in  the  country  I  was 
glad  to  see  it  common  in  many  parts  of  the  district,  the  butterflies 
in  all  cases  being  in  perfect  condition,  but  no  larvae  were  seen,  so 
presumably  all  had  turned  in— and  out.— C.  Nicholson  ;  Hale  End, 
Chingford,  August  15th,  1917. 

Plusia  moneta  in  Cheshire. — The  accidental  finding  of  a  freshly- 
emerged  specimen  of  P.festuccB  in  my  garden  caused  me  to  watch  the 
flowers  of  sweet  williams,  of  which  I  have  a  fair  number.  I  found 
the  Plusias  well  represented,  and  in  the  course  of  a  week  took  quite 
a  nice  series  of  festucce,  iota,  and  imlchrina  ;  chrysitis  was  very 
common,  and  a  few  gamma  were  taken,  but  I  was  delighted  to  find 
moneta  had  found  its  way  into  the  garden,  and  I  secured  six  specimens 
in  all.  An  odd  specimen  had,  I  believe,  been  taken  in  the  district 
before,  but  it  has  evidently,  in  common  with  the  other  Plusias,  been 
much  more  plentiful  than  usual  this  season. — Robert  Tait  ;  Rose- 
neath,  Ashton-on-Mersey,  Cheshire. 

Apatura  iris  in  West  Sussex. — On  August  7th  Master  E.  G. 
Thorpe,  a  schoolboy  staying  here,  brought  me  a  butterfly  he  had  just 
caught  in  my  garden  to  identify.  It  was  a  Purple  Emperor  ;  I  have 
lived  here  thirty  years,  and  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  seen  it. — 
Alfred  Lloyd,  F.E.S.  ;  The  Dome,  Bognor,  August  16th,  1917. 

CHiEROCAMPA  ELPENOR  Larv^  ON  Balsam. — Last  week  two  larvae 
of  C.  elpenor  were  brought  to  me  feeding  on  wild  balsam  {Impatiens 
fidva).  They  were  found  by  Lieut.  Gapp  when  fishing.  This  plant, 
which  grows  in  profusion  along  the  banks  of  the  Tillingbourne,  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  noticed  as  a  food  of  this  insect,  so  I  think 
some  of  your  readers  may  be  interested.  I  may  say  that  since  the 
larvae  have  been  in  my  possession  they  have  eaten  voraciously  of 
this  diet.  One  went  down  yesterday  and  the  other  is  full  fed. — 
Alfred  G.  Scorer  ;  Hillcrest,  Chilworth,  Surrey,  August  3rd,  1917. 

Larv^  of  Macroglossa  stellatarum,  etc.,  at  Cambridge.^ 
As  the  yellow  bedstraw  {Galium  venom)  is  much  in  evidence  this 
summer,  it  would  be  as  well  if  lepidopterists  (especially  those  living 
near  the  coast  where  Deilephila  galii  may  turn  up)  were  to  search 
this  plant  thoroughly  for  larvae,  as  on  a  few  sprays  picked  at  random 
as  food  for  C.  porcellus  larvse  I  found  two  eggs  of  Macroglossa 
stellatarum  a.nd  a  minute  "looper,"  which  I  have  since  determined  to 
be  Anticlea  sinuata.  The  M.  stellatarum  ova  have  just  hatched,  and 
as  August  advances  I  hope  to  find  a  lot  more  on  the  chalk  near  by, 
where  yorcelkLS  always,  and  galii  sometimes,  occur. 

A  visit  to  the  old  Roman  road  less  than  three  miles  south  of 
Cambridge  on  July  28th  in  search  of  Heliothis  dipsacea  resulted  in 
two  specimens  of  this  moth,  both  var.  maritima,  which  seems  to  be 
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the  usual  form  here,  and  a  short  series  of  Aricia  meclon,  several 
with  distinct  white  discal  spots.  Agriades  corydoii  was  out  in 
numbers,  not  only  on  the  Roman  road,  but  the  golf  links  adjoining, 
together  with  P.  icarus,  which  rivalled  the  harebells  in  abundance 
and  strict  adherence  to  type.  Other  species  noted  were  Satyrus 
semele  (which,  like  A.  corydoii,  is  much  commoner  further  out  and  on 
the  Feam  dyke)  in  twos  and  threes,  Epinepliele  ianira,  E.  tithonus, 
AphantojMs  hyperaiithus,  Ccenonympha  pamphilus,  Vanessa  io,  and  an 
early  specimen  of  Orgyia  antiqua  (J .  Vanessa  io  was  all  over  the 
place,  though  nettles  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Other 
common  species,  such  as  Gonepteryx  rhamni,  Gupido  minimus , 
second  brood  of  which  generally  occurs  here,  and  Ghrysophamis 
phlceas  were  absent,  but  they  might  have  occurred  further  up  the 
road  (which  extends  for  miles  across  the  chalk),  or  else  I  was  too 
early  for  them  ;  probably  the  latter.  I  kept  a  sharp  look  out  for 
Golias  edusa  SLud  Pyrajneis  cardui,  as  it  seems  to  have  been  a  migrant 
year,  but  was  unrewarded.  However,  it  was  pleasant  to  be  amongst 
the  butterflies  again  even  for  an  hour  (which  was  all  the  time  I  could 
spare),  and  possibly  a  later  visit  may  have  better  results  in  the  last, 
and  others,  named. — Hugh  P.  Jones  ;  19,  Tenison  Avenue,  Cambridge, 
August  2nd,  1917. 

ScOLiOPTERYX  LiBATRix  IN  JuLY. — I  notice  that,  in  Mr.  South's 
handbook,  '  Moths  of  the  British  Isles,'  the  date  of  the  appearance, 
of  S.  libatrix  is  given  as  from  August  onwards.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  note  that  I  took  a  freshly  emerged  imago  on  the  wing 
at  twilight  on  July  19th  last ;  the  insect  is  perfectly  clean  and  fresh, 
and  apparently  only  emerged  a  few  hours  previously. — (Rev.)  H.  D. 
Ford  ;  Thursby  Vicarage,  Carlisle. 

Ccenonympha  pamphilus. — I  know  of  two  localities  within  a 
mile  of  each  other,  in  the  Lake  District,  where  a  very  distinctly 
dwarf  C.  pamphilus  flies,  and  I  have  heard  of  a  third.  In  those 
cases  which  have  come  under  my  own  observation  I  have  found  them 
flying  on  the  mountain  sides  at  an  elevation  of  some  500  ft.  At  the 
low  levels  they  are  flying  plentifully  and  are  of  the  usual  size,  and, 
strangely  enough,  when  you  get  to  a  height  of  say  1000  or  1200  ft., 
they  are  again  flying  in  large  quantities  and  of  the  normal  size 
once  more.  But  between  these  two  altitudes  you  get  a  very  well 
marked  dwarf  race.  I  was  on  the  mountains  at  the  beginning  of 
July — on  the  2nd  and  4th^when  they  were  all  much  worn,  but 
I  took  a  few  specimens. — (Rev.)  H.  D.  Ford. 

Papilio  machaon  in  the  Eastbourne  District. — Several  specimens 
of  P.  machaon  have  been  observed  here  on  the  downs  during  the  first 
week  in  August.  During  July  I  was  told  that  allotment  holders  had- 
noted  beautiful  caterpillars  feeding  on  the  foliage  of  the  garden 
carrot.  These  no  doubt  were  larvaB  of  P.  machaon  which  had  been  turned 
down  by  some  collector. — J.  T.  Dewey  ;  79,  Hurst  Road,  Eastbourne. 

In  connection  with  the  above  record  the  following  letter,  pub- 
lished in  the  '  Brighton  Herald,'  August  11th  last,  may  be  of  interest. 
We  are  obliged  to  Mr.  Louis  Meaden  for  the  "  cutting  :  " 

On  Sunday  last  I  and  my  boy  Armand  were  returning  from  an 
entomological  ramble  via  HoUingburv  Camp,  where  he  spotted  a 
large  and  strange  butterfly  flitting  about  on  the  sunny  side  of  the 
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southern  rampart.  Unfortunately  we  had  no  net,  but  I  followed  the 
butterfly  for  some  time,  getting  quite  close  each  time  it  settled  and 
at  last  near  enough  to  verify  my  boy's  remark  that  it  was  the  swallow- 
tail butterfly,  an  exceedingly  attractive  insect  having  yellow  wings 
ornamented  with  black,  blue,  and  red,  and  whose  habitat  in  the 
British  Isles  is  confined  to  the  low-lying  fens  of  Norfolk  and 
Cambridgeshire. 

The  swallow-tail's  appearance  in  this  district  is  extremely  rare, 
and  I  do  not  think  such  an  event  has  ever  been  chronicled  in  the 
'  Herald.'  Mr.  A.  F.  Brazenor,  the  taxidermist  of  Lewes  Road,  has 
two  specimens  captured  some  years  ago,  one  on  Bear  Hill,  and  the 
other  at  Withdean.  Another  entomologist,  Mr.  F.  G.  S.  Bramwell, 
ulso  informs  me  that  a  Mr.  Harry  White  knocked  down  a  swallow- 
lail  on  the  Madeira  Drive  one  Sunday  morning  some  twenty  years 
iigo.  There  are  one  or  two  records  for  the  county,  but  the  above  are 
1  he  only  purely  local  appearances  I  have  been  able  to  trace  so  far. 
During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the  butterfly  has  been  seen  on 
the  wing,  from  time  to  time,  in  various  parts  of  the  southern  coun- 
ties. Caterpillars  have  also  been  found  at  large  in  Kent.  It  is 
thought  attempts  may  have  been  made  to  establish  the  species  in 
certain  parts  of  England,  or  that  such  butterflies  may  have  escaped 
Irom  some  one  who  had  reared  them.  But  it  is  quite  possible  that 
our  local  specimens  may  have  been  blown  over  from  the  continent, 
where  they  are  common  in  woods  as  well  as  in  meadows,  and  even 
on  mountains  up  to  an  elevation  of  5000  ft.  It  occurs  also,  but  less 
commonly,  at  much  higher  altitudes.  The  geographical  range  of  the 
swallow-tail  extends  eastwards  as  far  as  Japan,  so  it  seems  strange 
that  Brighton  does  not  get  favoured  more  frequently  by  their 
presence.  I  should  be  glad  if  any  of  your  readers  could  supply  me 
with  full  data  of  other  local  occurrences  of  the  swallow-tail,  so  that  a 
proper  record  may  be  made.  The  one  seen  on  Sunday  was  un- 
doubtedly a  full-size  female,  with  a  span  of  wing  measuring  about 
3f  in.  Yours,  etc.,  Herbert  S.  Toms. 

53,  Beaconsfield  Villas,  Brighton,  August  8th,  1917. 

CoLiAS  EDUSA  IN  CORNWALL. ^ — On  Julv  17th  a  friend  of  mine 
took  a  specimen  of  this  species  in  a  field  near  Falmouth.  On 
examination  I  found  it  to  be  a  male,  apparently  freshly  emerged. 
Another  specimen  was  seen  two  days  later. — E.  0.  Armytage  ; 
Homelands  Feoch,  Devoran,  Cornwall. 

CoLiAS  Edusa  in  June  and  July. — A  specimen  of  var.  heiice  of 
this  species  was  taken  at  Porchester,  Hants,  on  June  26th.  Normal 
specimens  of  cdusa  were  seen  on  July  14th  (two),  July  16th  (two), 
Jind  July  27th.  One  of  those  seen  on  July  16th  was  a  large  but 
very  worn  female  and  was  watched  for  some  time  as  it  deposited 
eggs  in  a  lucerne  and  clover  field  on  the  southern  slope  of  Portsdown 
Hill. — G.  M.  Russell  ;  6,  Shaftesbury  Road,  Earlsdon,  Coventry. 

Supplementary  Note  on  Occurrence  of  Lytta  vesicatoria, 
AT  Chichester  and  Neighbourhood. — Since  my  note  {antea,  p.  188) 
on  the  occurrence  here  of  Lytta  (Gantharis)  vesicatoria  was  written, 
Mr.  11.  L.  J.  Guermonprez,  of  Bognor — distant  eight  miles — records 
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that  at  Westergate  as  many  as  forty  (probalily)  were  seen  on  plants 
in  a  hedge  of  a  garden  there  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Pertwee.  "  Curiously 
enough,"  Mr.  Guermonprez  writes,  "  althougli  there  are  hedges  of 
the  broad-leaved  privet  all  around,  the  insects  seemed  confined  to 
two  or  three  plants  at  the  end  of  one  row.  Although  the  beetles 
are  very  active,  crawling  rapidly  about  the  plants  and  flying  from 
twig  to  twig,  yet  they  do  not  stay,  but  return  to  their  station.  They 
eat  the  leaves  voraciously ;  the  bitten  leaves  and  grass  are  most 
conspicuous,  and  the  odour  remarkably  pungent.  So,  when  present 
these  brilliant  metallic  beetles  would  not  easily  escape  observation." 
He  adds,  "As  collateral  evidence  in  favour  of  their  being  immigrants, 
those  known  immigrant  butterflies  Colias  edusa  and  Pyrameis  cardui 
have  been  observed  in  the  same  places,  and  at  the  same  times." — 
Joseph  Anderson  ;  Chichester. 

Lytta  vesicatoeia,  L. — In  connection  with  Mr.  Anderson's 
note  on  Lytta  vesicatoria,  L.,  I  may  say  that  this  beetle  was  quite 
abundant  about  the  middle  of  June,  in  the  woods  between  Wool 
and  East  Lulworth,  flying  in  companies  round  the  tender  tops  of 
coppiced  ash  about  12  ft.  and  more  from  the  ground.  I  took  some 
on  the  wing,  but  most  by  "  spotting  "  individuals  that  had  settled. 
I  would  then,  gradually,  bend  the  branch  over  my  net,  until  low 
enough  for  a  sharp  downward  tap,  with  my  hand,  to  cause  the 
insect  to  drop  into  it.  I  also  saw  the  species,  a  few  days  later, 
further  west,  in  Yellowham  Wood,  near  Dorchester.  The  only 
previous  occurrence  to  me  here  was  one  near  Wool,  July  3rd,  1912. 
This  season  I  could  have  easily  taken  many  examples.  Of  those 
examined  three-quarters  were  (J's.  Both  sexes  varied  much  in 
size ;  both  my  largest  and  smallest  specimens  are  ?  . — F.  H.  Haines  ; 
Brookside,  Winfrith,  Dorset. 

AcENTROPUS  niveus. — Since  my  note  appeared  {antea,  p.  190), 
I  have  devoted  much  spare  time  in  searching  for  the  females.  From 
the  date  (June  27th)  of  the  capture  of  the  first  male  more  than 
a  month  passed  before  I  was  successful  in  my  search.  Since  then 
I  have  taken  a  fair  number  but  not  in  anything  like  such  numbers 
as  the  males.  It  is  very  conspicuous,  owing  to  its  size  when  at 
rest  at  the  edge  of  or  often  07i  the  w^ater.  From  the  fact  that  it 
appears  to  be  a  sheer  waste  of  time  to  look  for  them  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  day  I  feel  certain  that  they  must,  unlike  the  males,  pass 
the  greater  portion  of  the  daylight  hours  under  the  water.  Since 
it  is  well  known  that  the  semi-apterous  specimens  do  so,  I  see 
no  reason  why  the  fully-winged  ones  should  not  do  the  same. 
Again,  I  think,  that  the  earlier  females  must  be  semi-apterous  for, 
if  it  is  not  so,  I  must  have  found  them  sooner.  The  time  to  look 
for  them  is  from  the  near  approach  of  sunset  onwards.  Suddenly 
they  appear  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  water  or  on  the  grasses 
with  their  leaves  floating  on  the  water.  They  soon  begin  to  get 
lively,  and  as  the  evening  advances  become  fully  as  active  as  the 
males,  if  not  more  so.  They  have  a  curious  habit  when  disturl)ed, 
as  the  evening  advances,  of  running  or  swimming  (without 
apparently  using  their  wings  at  all)  along  on  the  surface  at  a 
really   respectable   pace,    describing   all   sorts    of    semi-circles   and 
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zig-zags  just  as  they  do  when  flying.  I  searched  in  vain  for  the 
cocoons,  puHing  up  and  carefully  searching  such  water  plants  as 
Potamogeton  lucens,  crisims,  ■pectinatus,  natans,  etc.,  also  a  lot  of 
Anacharis  alsmastmm.  I  hope  for  better  luck  in  this  matter  next 
season.  The  males  are  now  getting  much  less  abundant  and  the 
females  a  little  more  common.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that 
in  the  past  month  I  have  taken  in  this  parish  all  our  "  china  marks," 
counting  niveus  as  one,  stratiotata  being  by  far  the  least  common 
of  the  five,  followed  by  the  beautiful  stagnalis,  with  niveus  in  the 
rear,  the  latter  the  most  common  of  the  five.  The  females  with 
their  long,  very  flimsy,  nearly  transparent  wings  and  wholly  dark 
bodies  remind  me  very  much  of  large  winged  ants,  and  I  suppose 
wings  are  given  to  both  insects  for  very  similar  purposes.  I  have 
just  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Burrows  in  which  he  informs  me 
that  he  used  to  meet  with  this  curious  moth  when  at  school  here 
as  far  back  as  1871  so  that  my  meeting  with  it  forty-six  years  after 
that  date  can  hardly  be  claimed  as  a  discovery  ! — A.  Thurnall  ; 
Wanstead,  August  15th,  1917. 

Remarks  on  Evidences  of  Intelligence  in  Certain  Butter- 
flies.— Euvanessa  antiopa  greatly  dislikes  a  high  wind  and  will 
take  shelter  almost  anywhere  in  order  to  avoid  it.  On  one  occasion 
when  a  high  wind  was  blowing  down  the  upper  valley  of  the  Tech 
an  a7itiopa  flew  into  a  slight  anfractuosity  of  rock,  the  uneven 
surface  of  which  rendered  the  employment  of  the  net  impossible. 
I  therefore  tried  to  take  it  with  my  hand,  but  although  I  caught 
it  by  one  wing  it  dexterously  extricated  itself  and  dived  into  the 
heart  of  a  box  bush  whence  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  dislodge 
it.  We  are  accustomed  to  consider  butterflies — if  we  consider  the 
matter  at  all — as  indifferent  to  one  another's  sufferings — as  indeed 
almost  all  animals  appear  to  be — but  I  will  relate  an  incident  which 
indicates  that  such  is  not  really  the  case.  Rain  had  fallen  in 
torrents  on  July  17th  at  La  Preste  and  on  the  following  morning 
the  grass  was  completely  saturated  with  moisture.  On  it  lay  an 
unfortunate  Parnassius  apollo  utterly  helpless,  unable  to  move  and 
to  all  appearance  dead.  A  more  fortunate  individual,  which  had 
somehow  escaped  a  drenching,  was  flying  about,  perceived  the 
luckless  one  and  immediately  went  to  its  assistance,  and,  nestling 
close  to  the  damp  body  of  its  almost  defunct  companion,  apparently 
attempted  thus  to  restore  animation  and  was  so  intent  upon  this 
work  that  it  permitted  me  to  lift  it  in  my  hand  together  with  the 
benumbed  insect  without  attempting  to  escape  nor  did  it  cease  to 
nestle  close  to  the  other  until  the  latter  showed  signs  of  returning 
animation,  it  then  flew  away.  I  placed  the  feeble  apollo  on  a 
sunny  wall  and  it  was  soon  able  to  fly  a  little.  This  is  the  most 
signal  instance  of  assistance  to  a  distressed  companion  that  has 
come  under  my  notice  amongst  insects.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
action  can  be  interpreted  in  another  manner.  Had  doubters  seen 
the  incident  their  doubts  would,  I  think,  have  been  dissipated. 
Ants  assist  one  another  to  drag  burdens ;  scarabs  assist  as  well 
as  hinder  each  other ;  why,  then,  should  not  butterflies  also  assist 
one   another?     This   is  a  kind   of   assistance  which   must  not  be 
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confounded  with  co-operation  such  as  the  co-operation  of  bees  in 
the  construction  of  honeycomb.  The  preference  which  certain 
butterflies  show  for  streams  of  water  is  Undeniable  and  appears  to 
me  inexphcable.  In  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Gorge  of  the 
Mondony  which  is  only  accessible  by  wading  in  the  stream  or  by 
following  a  gallery  of  slabs  on  iron  supports,  a  Limenitis,  which 
was  doubtless  Limemtis  camtlla,  was  observed  very  frequently 
disporting  itself  alone  or  in  company  with  another  butterfly  of 
the  same  species,  and  near  La  Preste  the  same  species  sought  the 
stream  of  the  Tech  as  its  chief  resort.  In  other  localities,  however, 
I  have  not  observed  this  preference  for  running  waters  on  the  part 
of  Camilla.  Everyone  knows  that  dragonflies  frequent  localities 
watered  by  streams,  and  perhaps  they  do  so  because  small  winged 
insects  can  be  captured  in  these  localities,  but  butterflies  cannot 
affect  streams  for  that  reason.  Let  me  suggest,  in  conclusion,  that 
experiments  might  be  made  to  determine  the  rate  of  flight  of  some 
of  the  larger  species  and  the  distance  to  which  they  may  fly  from 
the  place  of  emergence  from  the  chrysaHs.— James  E.  McClymont  ; 
La  Preste,  Pyr6n6es-Orientales,  France. 

(Tlie  movements  of  P.  apollo  described  suggest  sexual  attraction. 
Did  Mr.  McClymont  determine  the  sex  of  the  disabled  individual  ? 
— H.  E.-B.) 

Ants  in  Amber. — Those  entomologists  who  are  interested  in 
ants  or  fossil  insects  should  read  Mr.  H.  Donisthorpe's  notice  of 
Mr.  W.  M.  Wheeler's  '  The  Ants  of  the  Baltic  Amber.'  As  this  work 
may  not  for  some  time  be  obtainable  in  England,  Mr.  Donisthorpe,  in 
five  pages  of  the  '  Ent.  Eecord,'  has  given  an  excellent  account  of  it 
for  present  use. — W.  J.  Lucas. 

"  Sacbrood  "  :  A  Bee  Disease. — In  '  Bull.  431,  U.S.  Dept.  of 
Agriculture'  (Washington,  D.C.,  1917),  Mr.  G.  F.  White  has  given 
in  55  pages  a  full  account  of  this  disease,  illustrated  by  4  plates  and 
33  very  clear  text-figures.  "Sacbrood"  is  an  infectious  disease  of  the 
brood  of  bees,  to  which  adults  are  not  susceptible.  It  is  more  frequent 
in  the  first  half  of  the  brood-rearing  season  than  in  the  second. 
Since  colonies  have  a  strong  tendency  to  recover  from  the  disease 
without  treatment,  its  economic  importance  consists  in  the  weakening 
of  a  brood  by  loss  in  individuals.  Mr.  White  considers  that  the 
number  of  colonies  which  die  out  as  a  direct  result  of  "  sacbrood  "  is 
comparatively  small. — W.  J.  Lucas. 

William  Kirby  :  Biographical  Note. —  It  seems  a  far  cry  from 
the  "  Letters  of  Dorothy  Osborne  to  Sir  William  Temple  (1652-54)," 
recently  published  in  the  '  Wayfarer's  Library,'  to  the  above  premier 
entomologist ;  yet  every  detail  concerning  the  latter's  career  is  of 
interest  to  us.  This  William  Temple  married  Dorothy,  daughter  of 
Sir  Peter  Osborne,  of  Chicksands,  in  Beds.,  during  1654  ;  and  he  died 
1699.  Their  granddaughter  Dorothy  married  Nicholas  Bacon,  Esq., 
of  Shrubland  Hall,  in  Barham,  which  adjoins  Coddenham,  near 
Ipswich  ;  she  died  1758,  leaving  at  least  two  sons.  These  were 
John  Bacon,  of  Shrubland  Hall,  Esq.,  and  the  Eev.  Nicholas  Bacon, 
Vicar  of  Coddenham,  who  survived.  The  latter's  will  was  proved 
P.C.C.,  December  16th,   1797 ;    by  it   he   gave   the   manor   of   the 
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Vicarage  of  Coddenham,  with  several  messuages,  farms,  and  land 
situate  in  the  parishes  of  Coddenham  and  Homingstone ;  and 
Advowson  of  the  Rectory  of  Barham  (suhject  to  the  next  presentation 
thereto,  to  which  he  nominated  the  Rev.  William  Kivby) ;  and  all 
other  his  lands  in  the  said  parishes,  to  the  Rev.  John  Longe,  of 
Bramford,  in  Suffolk.  (From  '  Bast  Anglian  Miscellany,'  published 
July  21st,  1917.)  Freeman,  in  his  '  Life  of  Kirby,'  at  p.  174,  tells  us 
no  more  than  that  the  "  rector  of  Barham  "  died  in  1796  and  "  Mr. 
Bacon  "  appointed  the  curate  {i.  c.  Kirby)  to  the  living  thus  vacated. 
That  Bacon's  will  was  at  first,  though  erroneously,  thought  to  be 
invalid  will  account  for  the  hiatus  of  a  year. — Claude  Morley. 


SOCIETIES. 

Entomological  Society  of  London. — Wednesday,  May  2nd, 
1917.— Dr.  C.  J.  Gahan,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  in  the  chair.— Mr.  Arthur 
Dicksee,  24,  Lyford  Road,  Wandsworth  Common,  S.W.  18,  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society. —  Mr.  0.  E.  Janson  exhibited  speci- 
mens of  Euchrcea  calestis,  Burm.,  a  rare  Cetoniid  from  Madagascar. 
— Mr.  W.  J.  Kaye  exhibited  two  cases  of  Caligo  species  from  tlie 
collection  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Joicey  as  well  as  from  his  own  collection, 
together  with  a  number  of  microscopical  mountings  of  the  male 
genital  organs. — The  Rev.  F.  D.  Morice  exhibited  a  set  of  six  photos 
showing  the  ovipositor  and  apex  of  the  ?  abdomen  in  three  species 
or  subspecies  of  the  Siricid  genus  Paururus,  \iz.,  juvenncs,  ¥.,noctUio, 
F.,  and  cyaneus,  F. — The  President  remarked  that  the  Xestohiuvi 
which  he  had  exhibited  at  the  previous  meeting  was  still  living,  and 
that  he  had  discovered  that  it  was  a  ?  .  It  had  tapped  when  touched 
on  the  head  with  a  bit  of  paper,  and  when  this  was  continued  had 
extruded  its  ovipositor. — The  following  papers  were  read  :  "  New 
and  Little-known  Heterocera  from  Madagascar,"  by  Sir  George 
Kenrick,  Bart.,  F.E.S.  ;  "  A  Preliminary  Catalogue  of  British  Gecido- 
myidce,  with  special  reference  to  the  Northern  Gall-flies,"  by  R.  S. 
Bagnall,  F.E.S.,  and  J.  H.  Harrison,  M.Sc. 

Wed7iesday,  June  Qth,  1917.— Dr.  C.  J.  Gahan,  M.A.,  D.Sc, 
President,  in  the  chair. — Dr.  H.  G.  Breijer,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  the 
Transvaal  Museum,  Pretoria,  Transvaal,  S.  Africa,  and  Dr.  Alfred 
E.  Cameron,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  The  Entomological  Laboratory,  Agassiz, 
British  Columbia,  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society.— Mr.  E.  E. 
Green  exhibited  two  new  and  (at  present)  undescribed  species  of 
British  Coccidfe,  both  belonging  to  the  genus  Lecanium  and  both 
occurring  on  the  birch  (Betula  alba). — Mr.  W.  J.  Kaye  exhibited 
Morp}io  adonts,  three  males  and  a  fine  female  from  British  Guiana, 
also  on  behalf  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Joicey  M.  adonis  males  and  one  ?  from 
French  Guiana,  and  M.  eugenia  males  and  one  female  also  from 
French  Guiana,  together  with  pi'eparations  of  the  genitalia  of  both 
to  show  that  there  was  no  room  for  doubt  that  M.  eugenia,  Deyr,, 
1860,  is  a  distinct  species  from  M.  adonis,  Cram. — Mr.  G.  Talbot,  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Joicey,  exhibited:  (1)  A  white-banded  mimetic 
group  of  African  Heterocera  from  the  Cameroons.  (2)  An  example 
of  resemblance  which  is  not  mimetic,  seen  in  Scoriopsis  infumata, 
Warr.,  from  Peru,  a  Geometrid  bearing  a  strong  likeness  to  a  species 
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of  Lymantriidae  from  Angola.  (3)  A  mimetic  group  from  Dutch 
New  Guinea.  (4)  Two  forms  of  Tellervo  from  the  Island  of  Misol. 
(5)  Papilio  erlaces,  with  its  races,  including  a  new  race  from  North 
Peru,  and  showing  the  mimetic  ?  of  P.  harmodius,  Doubl.,  from  the 
same  district. — Prof.  Poulton  gave  recent  instances  of  birds  capturing 
butterflies  on  the  wing  at  Oxford.  He  also  exhibited  forms  of  Papilio 
polytes  romulus,  Cram.,  from  Singapore  Island  and  the  mainland 
opposite.  Also  a  set  of  predaceous  Eeduviid  bugs  and  fossors,  with 
their  prey,  from  the  S.  Paulo  district  of  South-east  Brazil.  He  also 
read  an  observation  recorded  in  a  letter  written  to  him  January  18th, 
1917,  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  which  threw  further  Hght  on  the  storing  of 
HesperidcB  by  Bembecides. — The  Secretary  read  an  interesting  letter 
from  Mr.  E.  M.  Dadd,  F.E.S.,  written  from  the  internment  camp  at 
Euhleben.— The  following  paper  was  read  :  "  On  a  collection  of 
Lepidoptera  made  in  East  Africa  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Lamborn,  F.E.S.," 
by  H.  Eltringham,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  F.E.S. 

The  South  London  Entomological  and  Natukal  History 
Society. — July  12th.— 'Mr.  Hy.  J.  Turner,  F.E.S.,  President,  in 
the  chair. — Mr.  Ashdown  exhibited  a  long  series  of  aberrations  of 
Coccinella  variabilis,  taken  this  year  in  Surrey. — Mr.  Turner,  the 
life-history  of  Coleophora  palliatella  on  oak,  and  parts  1,  2,  3,  4, 
and  7  of  the  rare  book,  Thunberg's  "  Dissertatio  Entomologica  Ins. 
Suecica,"  1784-94,  all  dealing  with  Lepidoptera. — Mr.  Frohawk,  a 
series  of  Cupido  minimus  from  Coulsdon,  Surrey,  showing  much 
individual  aberration,  including  an  asymmetrical  example  which 
appeared  to  be  gynandromorphic. — Mr.  West  (Greenwich),  Coleop- 
tera  taken  recently  in  the  New  Forest,  including  Elater  lythropterus, 
E.  minutus,  Pyrochroa  coccinea,  Tomoxia  biguttata,  etc.,  the  last 
around  the  burrows  of  a  wasp. — Mr.  Barnett,  varied  series  of 
Einaturga  atomaria  and  of  females  of  Polyoinmatus  teams  from  near 
Coulsdon,  Surrey. — Mr.  Edwards,  a  series  of  Papilio  polytes,  and 
remarked  on  the  dimorphism  expressed  in  continental  and  island 
forms. — Mr.  Moore,  Papilio  aristolochicB,  from  the  Nilgherry  Hills, 
India. — Mr.  Bunnett,  newly  hatched  larvaj  of  Fuvica  casta,  and  a 
living  example  of  Porthesia  similis,  which  emerged  from  a  pupa  the 
cocoon  of  which  was  surrounded  by  a  number  of  the  cocoons  of  an 
Ichneumon. — Mr.  Leeds  reported  that  Ghattendenia  w-album  was  out 
at  Monkswood  on  June  24th  ;  Mr.  Frohawk,  Argynnis  aglaia  in 
Kent  on  June  25th,  and  Aglais  urticce  common  at  Horsley  on  June 
17th  ;  and  Mr.  Pearson,  Argynnis  paphia  and  Limenitis  sibylla  in 
numbers  in  the  New  Forest, — Mr.  Main  described  a  successful 
method  of  getting  the  larvai  of  the  Coleopteron,  Dytiscus  marginalis, 
to  pupate  in  confinement. 

July  26i^t.— Mr.  Hy.  J.  Turner,  F.E.S. ,  President,  in  the  chair.— 
The  "Proceedings"  for  1916-17  were  announced  as  ready  for  issue. 
— Mr.  Ashdown  exhibited  a  series  of  the  pale  and  dark  races  of 
Setina  irrorella  from'  Mickleham  Downs,  and  larvae,  pupae,  and 
imagines  of  Anisosticta  19-punctata  from  Surrey. — Mr.  H.  Main,  a 
pupation  chamber  of  Dytiscus  marginalis,  with  pupa  in  situ,  and 
several  chrysalids  of  Vanessa  io,  most  of  which  had  gold  markings. — 
Mr.  Edwards,  various  exotic  species  of  Hesperiidcs,  and  read  a  note 
on  the  distribution  of  the  family. — Mr.  West  (Greenwich),  a  number 
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of  VespidcB,  Ichneumonida,  aiid  Chrysidida  taken  by  him  recently  in 
tlie  New  Forest. — Mr.  Hy.  J.  Turner,  a  specimen  of  Argyymis  cydippe 
(adippe)  with  silver  points  in  several  of  the  large  black  spots  on  the 
under  surface,  a  phase  of  aberration  not  previously  known  to  him. — 
Attention  was  called  to  the  swarms  of  the  three  common  species  of 
"  Whites  "  which  had  appeared  in  many  places  recently.  Polygonia 
c-album,  Celastrina  argiolus  (second  brood),  and  Cosmia  trapezina 
were  also  reported  as  abundant  locally. — Hy.  J.  Turner  (Hon.  Ed. 
of  Proceed.). 

KECENT     LITERATURE. 

Noctuelhs   et    Geometres   d'Europe.      Premiere   partie.      Noctuelles. 
Vol.  ii,  pp.  244,  plates  41.    Par  J.  Culot.    Geneve.    1913-1917. 

M.  J.  GuLOT,  the  artist  and  illustrator  of  the  '  Lepidopterologie 
Gomparee  '  has  completed  the  second  volume  of  his  monumental 
work,  and  the  Noctuids  now  give  place  to  the  Geometers,  though 
we  are  promised  supplements  to  complete  the  plates  and  descriptions 
already  issued.  The  plates  of  the  first  and  second  volumes  are 
81  in  number,  and  1458  species  are  figured  therein  with  uniform 
fidelity  of  detail  unsurpassed  by  any  one  of  those,  ancient  or  modern, 
who  have  depicted  this  group  of  Lepidoptera.  M.  Culot  explains 
quite  frankly  the  object  of  his  labours.  It  is  to  provide  a  reliable  key 
to  the  western  palaearctic  species  in  their  entirety  whereby  collectors 
may  readily  determine  the  identity  of  their  specimens.  The  author 
disclaims  all  intention  of  dealing  at  adequate  length  with  species 
in  the  text.  He  sets  out  sufficient  to  indicate  the  individual 
illustrated  in  each  case,  with  a  general  account  of  its  distribution 
and  more  striking  peculiarities.  The  thorny  problem  of  nomenclature 
he  ignores  entirely,  following  for  convenience  sake  alone  the  already 
out  of  date  Catalogue  of  Staudinger  and  Rebel ;  while  professing 
preference  for  the  classification  adopted  by  Guenee  in  his  "  Species 
g6n6rales  des  Lepidopt^res,"  1851-52,  discarded,  we  think  somewhat 
unnecessarily,  in  view  of  the  numerous  discoveries  of  the  past  sixty 
years.  In  the  two  volumes  already  published  close  upon  1500 
"  Noctuelles  "  have  been  figured,  and  for  those  who  have  not  access 
to  the  National  or  one  of  the  larger  private  collections  of  pala3arctic 
lepidoptera,  as  distinguished  from  British,  it  is  obviously  a  great 
assistance  to  have  the  figures  which  M.  Culot  has  hand-painted 
with  meticulous  industry  ;  and  to  estimate  the  industry  he  and  his 
talented  daughters  display  in  this  direction,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  this  work  appears  simultaneously  with  M.  Charles  Oberthiir's 
publications,  also  illustrated  at  the  Villa -Les- Iris.  We  offer, 
therefore,  our  sincere  congratulations  to  the  author-artist  and  his 
coadjutors,  and  strongly  advise  those  of  our  British  lepidopterists 
who  hold  that  a  good  illustration  is  worth  at  least  as  much  as  a 
copious  text  alone  for  identification  purposes,  to  assist  the  publication 
of  the  second  part  commenced  in  May  last  which  is  to  deal  with 
Geometres  as  completely  as  these  first  two  volumes  of  the  first  part 
have  dealt  with  Noctuelles.  It  is  something  to  have  achieved  a 
regular  output  during  three  years  of  war  in  which  time  the 
cost  of  paper  and  printing  has  increased  40  per  cent. ;  while  we 
are  promised  a  fuller  text  for  the  Geometers  than  was  considered 
necessary  for  the  Noctuids.  H.  R.-B. 
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PERONEA  CRISTANA  :  ITS  LIFE-HISTOBY,  HABITS 
OF  THE  IMAGO,  DISTEIBUTION  OF  THE  VARIOUS 
NAMED  FORMS,  AND  SOME  SPECULATIONS  ON 
THE    PRESENT   TREND   OF   ITS   VARIATION. 

By  W.  G.  Sheldon,  F.E.S. 

A  GOOD  deal  has  been  written  in  the  past  century  about  this 
most  fascinating  moth,  but  the  various  writers  seem  to  have 
restricted  themselves  almost  entirely  to  the  task  of  giving  names 
to  its  different  forms  ;  its  life-history,  which  many  Lepidopterists 
have  attempted  to  solve,  remaining  almost  entirely  unknown. 
The  published  accounts  of  the  habits  and  habitats  of  the  imago 
are  almost  invariably  misleading,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
occurred  to  anyone  that  some  knowledge  of  the  forms  to  be 
found  in  the  various  localities  that  produce  the  species  would  be 
of  interest  to  students  of  Peronea  cristana.  The  present  paper 
is  an  attempt  to  throw  some  light  on  these  various  points. 

LiFE-HISTORT. 

The  late  J.  A.  Clark,  in  his  Memoir  on  P.  cristana  ('  Ent. 
Record,'  xiii,  p.  227),  dealing  with  this  point,  writes:  "Little 
indeed,  seems  to  be  known  of  its  life-history.  Like  myself, 
many  have  bred  odd  examples  of  the  species,  the  larvse  having 
been  obtained  by  general  beating  and  without  actual  knowledge 
of  the  species,  until  after  pupation  had  taken  place  and  the 
imagines  had  emerged.  My  recollection  of  the  larvae  is  that 
they  have  been  brownish-green  in  colour,  and  I  believe  that  they 
feed  upon  the  lichen  growing  upon'whitethorn  ;  but  the  authori- 
ties, such  as  they  are,  appear  to  be  against  me.  Wilkinson 
notes  ('  British  Tortrices,'  p.  174)  :  '  The  larva  is  unknown, 
though  the  insect  has  in  one  or  two  instances  been  bred  pro- 
miscuously from  whitethorn,'  an  experience  very  similar  to 
mine.  Meyrick  states  ('  Handbook,'  etc.,  p.  521)  :  '  The  larva 
on  rose  and  hawthorn,  June  and  July.'  Merrin  says  ('  Calendar,' 
p.  115)  :  '  Dwarf  sallows  and  hawthorn  between  united  leaves.' 
Sorhagen  says  ('  Die  Kleinschmett.,'  etc.,  p.  64)  :  '  Die  Raupe 
6-7  [June  and  July]  in  den  Herzblattern  von  Prunus  spmosa, 
Salix  caprea,  Uhnus,  Carpinus,  dringt  auch  in  die  stengel- 
spitzen.'  One  is  rather  astonished  at  Sorhagen's  list  of  food- 
plants,  and  would  be  inclined  to  suggest,  were  it  not  for  the 
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general  well-known  accuracy  of  this  author,  that  some  of  the 
references  were  possiblj'made  to  other  species  of  Peronea,  of  which, 
however,  it  must  be  confessed  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence. 
I  have  repeatedly  tried  to  obtain  ova  in  the  autumn,  but  have 
never  been  successful.  I  had  long  supposed  that  the  imagines 
hyberuated,  and  ]\Ir.  Tutt  tells  me  that  Frey  says  ('  Lep. 
Schweiz,'  p.  281)  :  '  Falter  im  tiefsten  Spatherbste  und  nach 
der  Ueberwinterung  im  Friihling.'  Merriu  states  that  the 
imagines  are  found  from  September  to  November,  but  says 
nothing  of  their  re-occurrence  in  spring." 

I  may  say  here  in  passing  that  Sorhagen's  list  of  food- 
plants,  which  caused  Clark  to  express  doubts  as  to  its  correct- 
ness, is  absolutely  correct  so  far  as  it  goes,  although  it  is  by  no 
means  complete. 

Since  Clark  wrote,  which  was  in  1901,  Mr.  E.  E.  Bankes 
('Ent.  Eecord.'  xxi,  p.  44,  1909)  writes  ('  Trans.  Chich.  and 
West  Sussex  Nat.  Hist,  and  Micr.  Soc.,'  1885-6,  p.  70):  "Mr. 
W.  H.  B.  Fletcher  stated  that  he  had  bred  P.  cristana  '  from 
Iarv?e  on  flowers  and  fruits  of  Pi/rus  aria,  collected  in  Arundel 
Park,'  and  in  his  '  Catalogue  of  Sussex  Lepidoptera,'  published 
in  1905,  in  the  *  Victoria  History  of  Sussex,'  he  gives  the  species 
as  occurring  in  Arundel  Park,  where  the  larvae  feed  upon  fruits 
and  flowers  of  Pyrus  aria,  and  doubtless  also  on  those  of  haw- 
thorn there  and  in  many  other  places  on  the  Downs.'  I  learn 
from  my  friend  Mr.  Fletcher  that,  although  the  number  of 
imagines  reared  was  limited,  his  experience  was  quite  sufficient 
to  prove  that  in  Arundel  Park  it  is  a  regular  habit  of  these  larvae 
to  feed  in  the  manner  described." 

This  was,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  all  that  was  known  of  the 
earlier  stages  at  the  time  I  commenced  to  try  and  work  them 
out  in  1915. 

In  the  autumn  of  that  year  I  paid  two  week-eud  visits  to 
that  chief  locality  for  P.  cristana,  the  New  Forest,  and  one  of 
the  precise  localities  having  been  pointed  out  to  me,  I  collected 
therein  218  specimens,  which  included  examples  of  84  immed 
forms.  On  my  return  from  the  later  visit,  which  took  place  in 
October,  I  dug  up  a  small  bush  of  whitethorn,  which  the  authori- 
ties considered  the  most  likely  food-plant,  and  replanted  it  in  a 
large  flower-pot.  I  then  cut  it  down  to  a  convenient  siiape  and 
enclosed  it  with  a  muslin  cover,  and  on  October  12ili  I  put 
inside  this  cover  about  a  dozen  imagines  of  P.  cristana,  consist- 
ing of  both  sexes,  which  I  had  brought  home  alive  from  the  New 
Forest.  This  bush  I  placed  on  the  north  side  of  a  yew  heii^ie  in 
the  garden,  and  allowed  it  to  remain  exposed  to  the  weather 
all  the  winter. 

The  moths  moved  very  little  during  the  winter  months  so 
far  as  I  could  ascertain,  and  rested  chiefly  on  the  branches,  with 
their  wings  closely  wrapped  round  a  twig,  often  at  its  juncture 
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with  the  main  stem.  In  this  position  they  were  exceedingly 
well  protected  from  observation,  and  could  hardly  be  detected, 
unless  one  saw  the  "buttons"  raised  clear  of  the  twig;  and 
they  were  not  easily  detected  with  the  aid  of  the  buttons,  because 
these  resembled  very  strikingly  whitethorn  buds. 

March  19th,  1916,  was  a  very  warm,  sunny  day,  and  the 
moths  were  almost  lively,  for  them,  for  P.  cristana  is  one  of  the 
most  sluggish  moths  I  know.  One  example  was  found  resting 
on  the  muslin,  and  on  this  being  touched  it  flew  to  the  other  side 
of  the  enclosure.  On  March  26th  I  untied  the  bottom  of  the 
muslin  sleeve  or  enclosure,  and  found  that  one  imago  was 
dead,  although  it  was  quite  limp,  and  had  evidently  recently 
been  alive.  It  was  amongst  the  dead  leaves  which  had  accumu- 
lated at  the  bottom  of  the  sleeve.  The  remainder  were  alive, 
and  seemed  quite  strong  and  healthy.  On  being  disturbed  they 
flew  off  the  twigs  on  which  they  were  resting,  and  settled  on  the 
muslin  sides  of  the  enclosure.  I  counted  six  of  them  on  this 
occasion,  and  the  remainder  were  no  doubt  somewhere  inside. 

I  should  say  that  when  placing  the  moths  in  I  had  put  in 
the  sleeve  a  thick  piece  of  dead  oak  branch  covered  with  lichen, 
which  I  thought  would  possibly  be  a  suitable  ol»ject  for  them  to 
winter  upon.  Although  I  frequently  looked  this  over,  I  could 
never  see  a  moth  resting  upon  it,  and  on  this  day  I  took  it 
away.  On  May  17th  I  emptied  out  the  sleeve,  and  found  that 
all  the  moths  were  dead,  although  I  had  seen  one  alive  a  few 
days  previousl3\ 

I  then  carefully  examined  with  a  lens  the  whole  of  the 
whitethorn  bush  and  also  the  sleeve  for  ova,  but  the  search  was 
entirely  without  success,  and  thus  my  first  attempt  ended  in 
failure  so  far  as  obtaining  eggs  was  concerned.  I  had,  however, 
gained  certain  experience,  and  proved  that  the  supposed  habit 
of  the  imago  to  hibernate  was  a  fact :  and  this,  of  course,  meant 
that  the  ova  were  deposited  in  the  spring,  and  not  in  the 
autumn. 

Thinking  the  matter  over  during  the  summer  of  1916,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  what  was  wrong  in  my  method  was 
something  in  the  spring  treatment,  which  I  must  try  and  vary 
in  some  way ;  but  that  the  winter  treatment  was  correct. 

In  October  of  that  year  I  procured  a  fresh  supply  of  moths, 
dug  up  and  potted  another  whitethorn  bush,  enclosed  it  in  the 
sleeve  that  had  served  the  previous  winter,  and  stood  it  in  the 
same  spot  that  had  been  occupied  on  the  former  occasion.  I 
should  here  say  that  the  moths  enclosed  were  twelve  in  number 
and  that  they  consisted  of  two  of  the  most  abundant  forms, 
which  I  did  not  require  for  my  own  or  friends'  series,  abs.  nigrana 
and  semiustana,  half  of  each ;  to  these  I  added,  a  few  days  later, 
three  examples  of  ab.  cristalana,  all  males. 

On  April  1st,  1917,  I  examined  the  contents  of  the  sleeve, 
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and  fouud  that  five  of  the  moths,  all  females,  were  alive  ;  these 
consisted  of  three  ab.  semiustana  and  two  ab.  nigrana.  I  next 
obtained  a  large  glass  cylinder  about  18  in.  high  ;  in  this  I 
placed  in  water  two  sprays  of  whitethorn  and  one  of  blackthorn, 
introduced  the  moths,  and  covered  the  top  of  the  cylinder  with 
muslin,  feeding  them  on  sugar  and  water,  with  which  I  saturated 
a  small  piece  of  sponge. 

On  April  7th,  looking  through  the  transparent  side  of  the 
cylinder,  I  saw,  at  the  junction  between  the  main  stem  of  the 
blackthorn  spray  and  a  twig,  an  unmistakable  Tortrix  egg.  I 
then  took  the  sprays  out  of  the  cylinder  and  found  hundreds  of 
ova  deposited  upon  them. 

These  were  deposited  by  the  females  on  ?J1  the  sprays  placed 
in  the  cylinder,  but  although  only  one  spray  of  blackthorn  was 
available,  at  least  90  per  cent,  of  the  ova  were  upon  it.  This 
spray  was  crowded  with  them,  mostly  singly  or  in  little  clusters 
of  three  or  four.  There  were,  however,  two  groups  of  over  two 
dozen  each.  The  ova  were  usually  deposited  on  the  twigs, 
generally  underneath,  but  occasionally  on  the  outside  of  the 
undeveloped  buds  ;  never  on  the  leaves.  I  should  mention  that 
the  sprays  had  been  kept  in  water  in  a  warm  greenhouse  for 
some  weeks ;  the  whitethorn  leaves  were  opened,  and  the  trusses 
of  buds  were  exposed  ;  the  blackthorn  was  partly  in  flower  and 
the  leaves  showed  green. 


to* 


Desckiption  of  Ova. 

The  outline  is  oval ;  it  lies,  as  is  the  case  with  the  ova  of  all 
the  Tortrices  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  with  its  polar  axis 
horizontal.  The  length  is  "85  mm.,  the  breadth  '6  mm.,  and 
the  height  '12  mm. ;  the  surface  is  granular,  divided  into  a  large 
number  of  irregularly  shaped  cells  by  very  fine  raised  lines  ;  it 
is  highly  glabrous  and  opalescent ;  it  consists  apparently  of  an 
outer  and  an  inner  envelope.  The  outer  envelope  is  transparent, 
and  it  projects  a  considerable  distance  bej'ond  the  inner  enve- 
lope. The  outer  envelope  is  light  gre\"  in  colour ;  the  inner 
envelope  is  white,  and  within  this,  again,  is  an  irregularly 
shaped  nucleus  which  is  reddish-brown  in  colour.  The  micropy- 
ler  area,  which  is  very  difficult  to  deal  with  in  all  horizontal 
eggs,  I  was  unable  to  examine. 

In  five  days  after  they  were  first  observed  the  ova  had 
changed  to  reddish-brown,  and  they  then  harmonised  exceedingly 
well  with  the  twigs  on  which  they  rested,  and  were  very  incon- 
spicuous. The  period  from  the  depositing  to  hatching  was  about 
twenty-one  days. 

My  experience,  as  narrated  above,  leads  me  to  infer  that  the 
ova  are  deposited  in  a  state  of  nature  in  March  or  April  on  the 
stems  or  twigs  of  their  food-plant. 
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The  Larva. 

I  should  observe  that  in  order  to  get  the  larvae  fed  up  before 
I  left  home  for  an  engagement  early  in  June  I  kept  both  them 
and  the  ova  indoors,  and  under  these  conditions  the  dates  on 
which  thej'  arrived  at  the  various  stages  would  be  somewhat 
more  advanced  than  would  be  the  case  if  they  had  been  kept 
out  of  doors,  for  of  course  there  are  always  periods  of  cold 
weather  in  our  springs,  during  which  an  insect  exposed  to  the 
elements  advances  very  little,  if  at  all ;  and  this  does  not  apply 
to  ova  kept  or  larvae  reared  indoors  to  such  a  great  extent, 
because  the  cold  snaps  are  not  then  so  much  felt,  even  though 
there  is  no  fire  in  the  room. 

A  larva  kept  in  a  small  glass-top  tin  box  from  emergence  to 
pupation  batched  on  April  26th.  It  was  then  about  1  mm.  in 
length  ;  the  head  and  prothorax  were  black  and  glabrous ;  the 
remainder  of  the  segments  were  pale  brownish-green,  and  semi- 
transparent,  the  alimentary  canal  showing  plainly.  I  fed  this 
larva  whilst  it  was  in  the  first  instar  on  blackthorn,  transferring 
it  afterwards  to  plum.  The  larva  on  emergence  spins  the  black- 
thorn buds  and  flowers  to  the  adjoining  stem,  and  feeds  and 
dwells  inside  the  web  so  formed  ;  sometimes  it  is  found  within 
the  petals  and  sometimes  between  the  calyx  and  the  corolla. 

On  May  1st  this  larva  had  changed  into  the  second  instar, 
and  was  then  about  2  mm.  in  length ;  the  head  was  black,  the 
prothorax  was  light  brown,  and  both  were  highly  glabrous.  The 
remainder  of  the  segments  w'ere  light  yellowish-green.  On 
May  -Ith  the  third  instar  was  reached  ;  it  was  now  about  3  mm. 
long ;  the  head  and  prothorax  were  both  glabrous ;  the  head 
black  ;  the  prothorax  was  dark  brown  ;  otherwise  the  colour 
was  the  same  as  in  the  last  instar.  The  larva  was  still  very 
transparent  and  the  alimentary  canal  was  plainly  visible. 

On  May  11th  the  fourth  instar  was  reached.  The  larva  was 
now  about  5  mm.  long  ;  the  head  and  prothorax  were  intensely 
black  and  glabrous ;  otherwise  it  w^as  very  similar  to  the  last 
instar,  except  that  the  divisions  between  the  abdominal  segments 
in  the  dorsal  area  are  much  darker  green  than  the  segments 
themselves.  There  was  no  trace  of  a  chitinous  anal  plate  in 
this  or  any  of  the  previous  instars. 

The  filth  and  last  instar  was  reached  on  May  21st.  A  great 
change  had  now  taken  place  in  its  appearance ;  it  w^as  about 
12  mm.  loag,  of  average  stoutness ;  the  head  was  dark  amber- 
coloured,  with  darker  shading  around  the  mouth  ;  it  was  highly 
glabrous.  The  prothorax  was  greenish-brown  and  not  very 
glabrous,  with  darker  shading  in  front  and  at  the  rear  ;  below 
the  thoracic  plate,  when  viewed  laterally,  are  two  large  black 
tubercles  on  each  side  ;  down  the  centre  of  the  dorsal  area,  and 
commencing  at  the  rear  of  the  prothorax,  is  a  narrow  grey-green 
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line;  the  dorsal  and  subdorsal  areas  are  grey-green,  the  tubercles 
showing  up  distinctly,  and  being  lighter  in  colour  than  the 
surrounding  area ;  the  intestinal  canal  was  distinctly  visible  as  a 
dark  green  line  ;  the  anal  plate,  which  is  grey-green,  has  several 
minute  black  dots  distributed  over  its  surface  ;  the  prolegs  are 
black  and  glabrous.  The  spiracular  and  ventral  areas  are  paler 
than  the  dorsal  and  subdorsal ;  the  spiracles  are  very  incon- 
spicuous. The  tubercular  spines  are  in  this  stage  long  and 
conspicuous. 

On  May  26th  this  larva  had  attained  its  full  growth  and  had 
reached  a  length  of  15  mm. ;  it  ceased  feeding  on  May  30th  and 
spun  together  a  portion  of  a  plum-leaf  within  which  it  changed 
to  a  pupa ;  the  change  was  effected  on  June  4th. 

The  larva  conceals  itself  during  the  day  by  spinning  together 
the  edges  of  a  leaf  (it  does  not  roll  it  in  any  way)  and  hiding 
therein,  coming  out  to  feed  at  night.  When  disturbed  it  is 
intensely  active,  wriggling  violently,  and  progressing  back- 
wards. 

It  bears  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  many  of  the  other 
species  of  the  group  Peronea,  except  when  it  is  in  the  last  instar. 
It  is  in  the  earlier  instar s  superficialh^  not  at  all  unlike  the 
nearly-allied  P.  liastiana,  and  I  think  it  should  be  recognised  at 
once,  the  black  shining  head  and  the  grey-green  segments 
behind  the  protboras  should  determine  it  from  any  other 
larva  feeding  at  the  same  time  that  I  am  acquainted  with.  In 
the  last  stage,  however,  it  is  not  so  distinctive,  but  I  do  not 
know  another  Tortrix  larva  that  has  a  similar  prothorax. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ON    THE    PEOCTOTEYPID    GENUS    GONATOPUS, 

LJUXCH. 

By  Claude  Moeley,  F.Z.S.,  Etc. 

There  has  recently  appeared  a  "  Note  on  a  Eare  Hymenop- 
teron  {Dicondylus  vedestris,  Curtis),"  by  J.  Eay  Hardy,  in  the 
'Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Naturahst,'  x,  1917,  p.  77,  with  a 
photo  of  the  insect.  The  photo  is  somewhat  indistinct,  showing 
neither  the  thoracic  structure  nor  that  of  the  front  legs  in  detail. 
It  was  captured  in  July,  1916,  running  on  the  roadside  near 
Hollingworth,  in  Cbeshire,  amongst  a  number  of  black  ants 
{Lasius  niger,  Linn.)  at  the  roots  of  grass.  The  sole  description 
vouchsafed  is  :  "  Four  millimetres  in  lengtb,  wingless,  greatly 
resembles  an  ant  in  general  appearance,  and  is  extremely  agile 
in  its  movements."  Nor  am  I  satisfied  that  "  the  accompanying 
photograph  will  enable  this  insect  to  be  readily  recognised,"  for 
Mr.  Hardy  appears  to  know  nothing  of  the  literature  thereto 
relating  later  than  1874.     Parasitic  Hymenoptera  have  been  so 
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generally  ignored  in  Britain  that  a  word  of  enlightenment  may 
be  of  service  in  general,  the  more  especially  as  the  genus  to  which 
Mr.  Hardy's  insect  belongs  was  left  in  a  somewhat  inconclusive 
condition  by  the  late  Arthur  Chitty  in  1907. 

Subfamily  Dryinin.e. 
This  may  be  distinguished  from  all  the  other  subfamilies  of 
the  Proctotrypidas  by  having  :  Head  transverse,  neither  globulose 
nor  oblong;  antennae  ten-jointed  and  inserted  close  to  the  mouth; 
scutellum  wanting  or  broadly  truncate  basally,  not  tripartite  ; 
abdomen  neither  margined  nor  acute  laterally ;  front  tibife  with 
a  single  bifurcate  calcar,  their  tarsi  ending  in  forceps ;  wings  of 
female  often  wanting. 

Tribe  Gonatopini. 

The  Dryininse  have  been  divided  (Andre,  Hym.  d'Europ., 
1904,  p.  494)  into  three  tribes,  of  which  the  present  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  extension  of  the  prothorax  to  the  tegulse,  by 
the  lack  of  female  wings,  and  by  the  very  narrow,  lanceolate 
stigma  of  the  male  wings. 

Genus  Gonatopus. 

Distinct  from  other  genera  of  the  Dryininse  in  having : 
Capital  vertex  broadly  but  not  deeply  concave,  never  distinctly 
convex  (as  in  AnUeon,  q.v.  E.  M.  M.  1908,  p.  141)  ;  occiput 
not  margined  (as  it  is  in  Antaon*) ;  thorax  bi-  or  tri-nodal  ; 
scutellum  obsolete  or  wanting  ;  front  legs  raptorial,  with  pincer; 
form  tarsi;  posterior  tarsal  claws  neither  bifid  nor  basally  lobate- 
wings  wanting.  Females  alone  known. — Some  fifty  species  of 
this  genus  have  been  described,  of  which  thirty-five  are  European 
and  no  more  than  eight  have  hitherto  been  ascertained  as  British. 
Like  everything  he  and  Dr.  Arnold  Forster  touched,  M.  I'abbe 
J.  J.  Kieffer  has  split  up  old  and  well  recognised  species  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  synonymy  of  even  so  little  worked  a  genus  as 
the  jjresent  is  already  considerably  involved.  In  the  following 
table  of  the  British  species  I  have  followed  Chitty  in  the 
Entom.  Eec.  1907,  p.  81,  which  is  the  last  word  we  have  had 
upon  the  subject  in  England  since  the  brilliant  author  died  early 
in  the  following  year. 

Table  of  British  Species. 

(4)  1.  Second  thoracic  node  with  erect  pilosity;  vertex  slightly 

excavate. 

(5)  2.  External  joint  of  pincers  armed  beneath  with  6-8  plates, 

incrassate,  with  subapical  tooth;   internal  joint  in- 
flexed  before  its  apex,  with  plates  in  rows 

1.  striatus,  Kieff. 

*  Antaon  suhapteruf:,  Kietf  (1904,  p.  138),  is,  I  believe,  known  only  in  a 
unique  Scots  female.  Mr.  Ernest  A.  Elliott  has  kindly  presented  to  me  another 
of  the  same  sex,  captm-ed  by  him  at  Kingussie  during  August,  1912. — C.  M. 
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(2)  3.  External  joint  of  pincers  mutic,  with  neither  plates 
nor  tooth ;  internal  joint  inflexed  before  apex,  with 
one  row  of  contiguous  plates  and  one  row  of  much 
longer  bristles    ....  2.  sepsoides,  Westw. 

(1)  4.  Second  thoracic  node  glabrous  ;  vertex  usually  strongly 
excavate. 

(6)  5.  Vertex  slightly  depressed,  but  not  strongly  excavate 

3.  pedestris,  Dalm. 
(5)     6.  Vertex  strongly  excavate. 

(8)  7.  Thorax  entirely  rufotestaceous  ;  second  thoracic  node 

basally  trans-striate  ...  4.  oratorius,  Westw. 

(7)  8.  Thorax  partly  black  ;   second  node  not  basally  trans- 

striate. 

(12)  9.  External  joint  of  pincers  mutic;  internal  joint  strongly 

inflexed  before  apex,  with  one  row  of  plates  and  one 

row  of  bristles. 
(11)  10.  Thorax  entirely  black ;  external  joint  of  pincers  centrally 

armed  with  bristles  beneath       .     5.  distinguendus,  Kieff. 
(10)  11.  Thorax  red  and  black  ;  external  joint  without  bristles  . 

6.  Marshalli,  Kieff. 

(9)  12.  External  joint  of  pincers  with  one  row  of  incrassate 

plates  and  one  tooth  before  apex  ;  internal  joint  not 
inflexed  before  apex,  with  two  rows  of  plates. 
(14)  13.  Internal  joint  of  pincers  with  two  rows  each  of  five 

very  thick  plates         ....        7.  bicolor,  Curt. 

(13)  14.  Internal  joint  with  two  rows  of  compact  and  contiguous 

plates         .         .         .         .         .         .8.  distinctus,  Kieff. 

1.  Gonatopus  striatus,  Kieff. 

Andr6,  Spp.  Hym.  d'Europ.,  1904,  p.  92. 

Described  from  an  example  taken  in  Austria  during  May,  and 
{lib.  cit.  p.  500;  from  one — erroneously  ascribed  to  G.  pilosus, 
Thoms.,  at  p.  91 — found  by  Bignell  in  a  nest  of  Formica  fusca, 
Linn.,  doubtless  in  Devon.  Chitty  took  it  on  May  6th,  1906,  at 
Brandon,  in  Suffolk,  but  I  who  was  with  him  took  none. 
Donisthorpe  in  1915  records  it  as  also  consorting  with  Lasius 
Jlavus,  Fab. 

2.  Gonatopus  sepsoides,  Westw. 

Loudon's  Mag.  Nat.  Hist,  vi,  1833,  p.  496;  Chitty,  Entom. 
Eec.  xix,  1907,  p.  80;  G.  sociahilis,  Kieff.  lib.  cit.,  p.  7; 
?  Dryinus  pedestris,  Hal.  Entom.  Mag.  ii,  1835,  p.  221. 

Westwood's  name  was  sunk  as  a  synonym  of  G.  pedestris  by 
Francis  Walke':  at  lib.  clt.^  1837,  p.  412,  and  revived  by  Chitty 
on  examining  the  Oxford  type  in  1907.  The  latter  considered  it 
not  improbably  identical  with  G.  pilosus,  Thoms.,  not  hitherto 
known  to  occur  with  us;  he  instances  it  as  the  commonest  British 
species,  apparently  distributed  over  the  whole  country  "  in  suit- 
able localities,"  and  records  it  from  Suffolk,  Kent,  near  London, 
near  Edinburgh   Sussex,  and  three  places  in  Hants.     I  found 
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two  or  three  specimens  in  August,  1908,  at  the  roots  of  rough 
grass  and  beneath  stones  on  the  coast  sand-hills  at  Lowestoft ; 
and  possess  two  more  found,  presumably  at  Feldeu,  in  Herts,  by 
Albert  Piffard  about  1900. 

3.  Gonatopus  pedestris,  Dalm. 

Sv,  Ak.  Handl.  1818,  p.  86  ;  Nees,  Mon.  ii,  1834,  escll.  synon. 
■et  S  ;  Thorns.  Ofv.  1860,  p.  180;  Kirchner,  Lotos,  vi,  1856,  p.  233, 
fig.  5;  Mik.  Wien.  Ent.  Zeit.  i,  1882,  p.  215,  pi.  iii,  figs.  4-10; 
Kieff.  Hym.  d'Europ.  1904,  p.  96.  G.  Ljanchii,  Westw.  Loud. 
Mag.  vi,  1833,  p.  496  ;  Chitty,  Ent.  Eec.  1907,  p.  80. 

Till  the  end  of  the  last  century  it  was  customary  to  consider 
all  British  Gonatopi  as  referable  to  G.  pedestris,  so  nothing  can 
be  ascertained  respecting  its  true  distribution  with  us.  Chitty 
could  not  distinguish  Westwood's  type — taken  on  Wimbledon 
^Common — from  true  G.  pedestris,  and  thought  them  synonymous. 

4.  Gonatopus  oratorius,  Westw. 

Loudon's  Mag.  Nat.  Hist,  vi,  1833,  p.  496  ;  Chitty,  Entom. 
Eec.  six,  1907,  p.  79. 

Sunk  as  a  synonym  of  G.  pedestris  by  Walker,  and  reinstated 
hy  Chitty  on  examining  the  Oxford  type.  The  latter  regarded  it 
as  distinct  from  any  of  Kieffer's  species.  It  was  found  on  Eipley 
Common,  and  "  it  ought  to  be  possible  still  to  take  this  insect 
on  the  Surrey  commons." 

5.  Gonatopus  distinguendus,  Kieff. 

Andre,  Spp.  Hym.  d'Europ.  1904,  p.  116. 

Described  from  a  British  female  taken  in  a  sandy  place.  The 
late  Alfred  Beaumont  subsequently  found  it  at  Kilmore,  in  L-eland, 
on  August  11th  and  15th,  1898.  I  possess  one  of  those  taken  on 
the  11th  ;  it  is  labelled  "  sand-hills  by  sweeping." 

6.  Marshalli,  Kieff. 

Gonatopus  lunatus,  Nees,  Mod.  ii,  1834,  p.  383  {nee  Klug) ; 
G.  Marshalli,  Kieff.  Hym.  d'Eur.  1904,  p.  121. 

Kieffer  gives  the  above  synonymy,  but  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  Nees'  species  could  differ  from  that  of  Klug,  when  the 
former  distinctly  and  only  says  of  it :  "  Habitat  Berolini  (Klug). 
Feminam  vidi,  a  cl.  Klugio  ad  me  missam,"  without  claiming  to 
have  taken  it  himself.  Also  Kieffer  does  not  record  it  from 
Germany;  simply,  "Angleterre:  He  de  Purbeck,  Swansea,"  which 
Chitty  considers  an  error  for  Swanage,  and  doubtless  correctly, 
for  at  lib.  cit.  p.  510  we  find  nothing  but  "Patrie  :  He  de  Purbeck 
et  ile  de  Corse.  (D'apres  les  types  de  la  collection  de  Marshall.)" 
I  have  taken  this  species  running  in  a  gravel  pit  at  Lymington 
on  August  15th,  1901. 
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7.  Gonatopus  hicolor,  Curt. 

Dryinus  pedestris,  Hal.  Entom.  Mag.  ii,  1835,  p.  221  ('?); 
Dryimis  hicolor,  Curtis,  Brit.  Eutom.  fol.  206-7,  1828  ;  Gonatopus 
nigriventris,  Nees,  Men.  ii,  1834,  p.  386  ;  Dicondylus  pedestris, 
Walk.  Entom.  Mag.  iv,  1837.  p.  412 ;  Eutom.  vii,  1874,  p.  27, 
fig. ;  G.  hicolor,  liieff.  Hym.  d'Europ.  1904,  p.  108  {ncc  Ashm.). 

Germany,  Corsica,  and  Britain,  whence  Cbittv  records  it  in 
the  counties  of  London,  Kent,  Herts,  and  Haddington.  Probably 
not  rare,  though  formerly  merged  in  error  with  G.  pedestris  by 
Walker.  The  synonymy  given  in  'Genera  Insectorum,'  liv,  1907, 
is  erroneous.  I  took  the  Herts  specimen  beneath  Genista  anglica 
on  a  common  just  above  Boxmoor  station  on  August  9t.h,  1903. 

8.  Gonatopus  distinctus,  Kiefi'. 

Andre,  Spp.  Hym.  d'Europ.  1904.  p.  509. 

This  species  was  thought  sufficiently  distinct  to  merit  a  name 
by  its  author,  who  picked  it  out  of  the  series,  considered  by  the 
latter  to  be  identical,  in  MarshaH's  British  collection.  Chitty 
knew  the  species  from  Surrey  in  June  and  July,  and  from  Corn- 
wall. I  have  recorded  it  (Proc  E,  Irish  Acad,  xsxi,  1911,  Xo.  24, 
p.  17)  from  Clare  Island  during  June,  1911 ;  and  Donisthorpe 
tells  us  in  1915  that  it  consorts  with  the  ants  Myrmica  ruhra 
var.  lavinodis  and  Formica  fusca  var.  qhharia,  NvL  It  has  twice 
occurred  to  me  in  the  Xew  Forest  by  sweeping ;  once  in  a 
gravel-pit  at  Brockenhurst  on  July  7th,  1909,  and  once  in 
Matley  Bog  on  June  9th,  1911. 

To  these  I  can  now  add  : 

9.  Gonatopus  p)ilosus,  Thoms. 

G .  formicariiis  var.  7,  Nees.  Mon.  ii,  1834,  p.  383  ;  G.  pilosus, 
Thoms.  Ofv.  1860,  p.  180:  Kiefi".  Spp.  Hvm.  d"Europ.  1904, 
pp.  91,  501. 

A  specimen  of  this  genus  with  both  the  thoracic  nodes  bearing 
erect  white  pilosity  (that  on  the  anterior  node  distinguishes  it 
from  the  remainder  of  the  genus)  occurred  to  me  among  dead 
leaves  of  bracken  in  shallow  rabbits'  scratchings  in  a  sandvbank 
at  Icklingham,  in  Sufi'olk,  on  June  6th,  1916  ;  it  was  running 
among  the  dehris  in  company,  not  only  of  the  two  ants  Tetra- 
morhim  caspitiim  and  Lasius  niger,  but  also  of  males  and  females 
and  nymphs  of  the  rare  Capsid  Systellonotus  triguttatus,  said  by 
Saunders  to  occur  with  ants.  Another  specimen  occurred  to  me 
in  the  same  parish,  but  upon  the  sandy  "  plains,"  some  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  above  locality,  in  company  of  Lasius  alienus 
beneath  Erodium  cicutarium  on  the  preceding  June  18th.  The 
species  figures  in  Marshall's  1873  catalogue  as  British  upon  an 
erroneous  foundation,  since  G.  i^iriatus  was  mistaken  for  it. 

This  well -authenticated  association  of  Gonatopi  with  ants  is 
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the  more  remarkable,  and  can,  as  far  as  we  at  present  know, 
be  for  no  more  direct  purpose  than  protective  resemblance 
(Haliday  records  a  battle  between  the  insects),  because  their 
economy  is  entirely  connected  with  Homoptera.  Members  of 
the  Fulgoridffi,  Cercopidae,  Jassidfe,  and  Membracidfe  are  all 
known  to  be  destroyed  by  Dryinidte.  Douglas,  in  the  E.  M.  M. 
1882,  pp.  116,  142^;  my  references  on  the  "  HvmenoDterous 
Parasites  of  Ehynchota  "  ('  Zoologist,'  1909,  pp.  216-220)  ;  and 
Perkins'  "  Leafhoppers  and  their  Natural  Enemies"  (Bull. 
Hawaian  Sugar  Plant.  Ass.  i,  1905,  pp.  1-62),  cover  most  of  the 
known  facts  of  their  life-cycle.  But  these  parasites  are  extremely 
retiring,  for  in  twenty-five  years'  collecting  I  have  captured  no 
more  than  some  dozen  imagines. 

Monks'  Soham  House.  Suffolk, 
August  20th,  1917. 
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NOTES   ON    THE    LEPIDOPTEEA   OF    THE    BRITISH 

LINE    IN    FEANCE. 

By  Capt.  H.  D.  Smart,  M.C,  E.A.M.C,  F.E.S. 

Since  I  last  wrote  on  this  subject  I  have  been  able  to  add  a 
good  many  species  to  my  list,  and  to  note  further  localities  for 
some  of  the  less  universal  insects.  These  additions  chiefly  con- 
cern the  moths,  as,  to  the  time  when  a  shrapnel  bullet  put  a  stop 
to  my  continental  activities,  the  season  has  been  a  particularly 
poor  one  for  butterflies.  This  has  probably  been  due  chiefly  to 
the  arctic  winter  and  sub-arctic  spring,  bringing  to  Northern 
Eurojje  degrees  of  cold,  and  particularly  of  wet  cold,  that  are  very 
unusual.  Another  reason  may  be  the  prevalence  of  strong  winds 
throughout  the  very  hot  early  summer.  The  insect  shortage 
seems  to  me  to  have  alfected  one  great  class,  united  not  by 
structural  resemblances  but  by  habit — that  is,  the  tremendous 
body  of  diurnal  grass-frequenting  species. 

C.  pamphilus  was  less  numerous  than  usual ;  P.  icarus  was 
almost  scarce.  None  of  the  day-flying  Noctuids  were  plentiful ; 
some  of  the  commoner  species  I  did  not  see  at  all.  Of  the 
Crambids  only  C.  perlelliis  had  appeared  in  normal  numbers  up 
to  July  14th,  and  of  the  Pterophori  I  saw  only  pentadactyliis. 
On  the  other  hand,  getting  an  opportunity  for  a  little  sugaring, 
I  found  abundance  of  common  Noctucs,  with  a  sprinkling  of  better 
things,  and  the  woods  produced  the  usual  number  of  moths  of  all 
families. 

The  destructive  hosts  of  cockchafers  that  I  saw  on  the  Somme 
in  1916  did  not  reappear  this  year  in  Pas-de-Calais. 

My  beat  has  been  more  restricted  this  year,  extending  only 
from  Arras  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Messines.     The  portion  of 
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Belgium  included  is  so  insignificant  that  I  have  not  thought  it 
^orth  while  to  change  the  title  of  the  paper.  No  doubt  all  the 
species  that  I  have  taken  in  Belgium  only  are  to  be  had  in  the 
neighbouring  parts  of  Nord. 

Papilio  machaon  appeared  in  very  small  numbers  in  Pas-de- 
Calais  and  Nord. 

The  appearance  of  the  early  Pierids  was  rather  curious.  I 
was  able  to  watch  for  them  daily  at  the  sheltered  end  of  a  large 
wood  in  the  Arras  area  at  the  end  of  April,  having  seen  no 
specimen  earlier.  Although  the  weather  was  quite  suitable 
throughout  the  last  week  of  April,  and  I  was  in  a  position  to 
make  a  short  visit  to  the  localit}'  daily,  I  saw  no  butterflies  but 
hibernated  Yanessids  till  May  2nd.  On  that  date  I  found 
numerous  worn  males  of  all  three  common  whites.  Fresh 
examples  of  P.  napi  appeared  a  few  days  later,  but  the  other  two 
species  disappeared  after  May  3rd  and  were  not  seen  again  up  to 
May  9th,  when  my  leave  put  a  stop  to  the  observation. 

A  fortnight  later  all  four  species  were  abundant  in  Arras, 
P.  napi  being  well  on  the  down  grade.  A  second  brood  of  P.  napi 
appeared  in  Nord  and  Belgium  in  the  third  week  of  June,  and 
was  followed  by  P.  rapce  and  P.  hrassirce  before  the  end  of  the 
month.  I  took  a  napii  female  of  the  second  flight  with  an  extra 
black  spot  on  the  fore  wing,  confluent  with  the  apical  patch,  and 
the  veining  of  the  under  side  of  hind  wings  reduced  to  the 
slightest  dusting  of  grey  scales  on  the  basal  ends  of  the  nervures. 

I  have  a  distinct  impression  that  several  species  got  through 
their  larval  states  in  abnormally  short  periods  during  this  hot 
early  summer.  Although  climatic  conditions  must  have  made 
oviposition  later  than  usual,  summer  flights  of  A.  urticce, 
P.  canlui,  and  G.  Ubatrix  all  appeared  in  very  good  time. 

Enchloe  cardamines  appeared  in  very  great  numbers  at  Arras 
Citadel,  but  the  proportion  of  females  was  even  smaller  than 
usual.  Aberration  took  the  form  of  excessive  size  in  both  sexes, 
and  of  bright  yellow  ground  colour  on  the  under  side  of  the  male 
fore  wings. 

Of  Colias  hyale  I  met  with  one  specimen  only,  in  Belgium. 

BrentJiis  euphrosyne  and  Melitcea  aurinia  both  occur  at  Arras; 
Eugonia  jjolyclilorox  I  saw  at  Croisette,  near  St.  Pol.  At  this 
place  I  was  billeted  in  a  house  the  owner  of  which  had  pinned 
local  lepidoptera  all  over  the  kitchen  wall.  Of  several  hundred 
specimens  there  was  no  species  that  does  not  occur  in  Britain, 
and  only  one,  E.  antiopa,  that  I  have  not  myself  seen  in  the 
Pas  de  Calais. 

There  was  an  extensive  immigration  of  Pyrameis  cardui, 
wasted  specimens  being  abundant  in  all  districts  in  May.  A 
very  numerous  second  brood  had  appeared  when  I  left  France 
in  July. 

Pararge  egeria  var.  egerides  occurs  near  Fruges,  but  was  very 
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scarce   in   mid-June.      The   specimens    seen   were    exceedingly 
bright,  and  probably  of  the  second  emergence. 

Celastrina  arrjiolus  was  common   at  Arrae,  and  I  took  one 
Adopcsa  lineola  at  Messines. 

(To  be  continued) 
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Varieties  of  Cupido  minimus. — During  last  June,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Puiiey,  Surrey,  Czcpido  minimus  appeared  in  abundance 
in  certain  spots.  On  the  10th  of  that  month  I  captured  a  very 
interesting  specimen  which  is  undoubtedly  a  gynandromorphous 
example,  having  the  left  side  male  and  the  right  side  female.  The 
left  pair  of  wings  are  much  the  larger  and  of  the  normal  shape  of 
the  male,  the  right  pair  being  small  and  rounded.  On  the  under 
side  the  markings  do  not  in  any  way  correspond  on  the  respective 
sides,  and  the  ground  colour  corresponds  in  accordance  to  the  sexes, 
showing  the  duller  and  slight  ochreous  tinge  on  the  female  wings. 
Again,  on  June  12th,  I  took  a  very  unusual  variety  of  this  little 
butterfly,  having  on  the  upper  side  oi  the  left  hind  wing  several 
intensely  black  streaks  which  are  conspicuous  on  the  bronze-brown 
ground  colour.  I  have  in  my  collection  a  specimen  of  G.  argiolus 
of  the  same  type  of  variation,  having  a  bold  black  streak  extending 
across  the  right  hind  wing  on  the  under  surface. — F.  W.  Frohawk. 

Asymmetrical  Variety  of  Agriades  corydon. — On  August  10th 
last  I  captured  a  very  remarkable  asymmetrical  female  example  of 
Agriades  corydon.  Owing  to  the  upper  side  being  of  normal  colouring, 
the  specimen  is  set  to  show  the  under  side.  It  is  remarkable  in  many 
respects,  as  exactly  one-half  of  the  entire  insect  is  different  in  size, 
colour,  and  markings  to  the  other  half.  The  left  pair  of  wings  are 
unusually  large,  measuring  21  mm.  from  base  to  tip  of  the  fore  wing 
and  the  hind  wing  19  mm.  The  whole  central  area  of  the  former  is 
dull  white,  the  marginal  markings  are  much  elongated,  and  the  lower 
median  spots  are  united,  forming  a  bar.  The  hind  wing  is  washed 
with  whitish  and  the  marginal  markings  elongated,  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  fore  wing.  The  right  pair  of  wings  are  normal  in  both 
size,  colour,  and  markings  ;  the  fore  wing  measures  18  mm.  and  the 
hind  wing  16  mm.  The  palpus,  antenna,  and  legs  are  also  smaller 
on  the  right  side.  The  two  halves  are  so  conspicuousl}''  dissimilar 
that  they  have  the  appearance  of  belonging  to  two  totally  distinct 
insects. — F.  W.  Frohawk. 

ChRYSOPH.\NUS    PHL.i:AS    AB.  ALBA  (sCHMIDTIl)    IX    STAFFORDSHIRE. 

— I  should  like  to  record  the  capture  of  a  fine  specimen  of  C.  phlczas 
ab.  alha  {schmidtti)  to-day  in  the  Barnet  Woods,  North  Staffs.  When 
I  first  saw  it  it  was  fluttering  over  ling  flowers,  but  almost  im- 
mediately settled  and  expanded  the  wings.  I  am  sending  it  to 
the  Oxford  University  Museum. — F.  C.  Woodforde  ;  Market  Dray- 
ton, September  8th,  1817. 
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Argynnis  aglaia  ab.  molybdina. — The  name  proposed  for  the 
ab.  of  A.  aglaia  (antea,  p.  307)  should  be  ab.  molybdina,  and  not 
ab.  viohjbdena,  as  given  in  last  month's  '  Entomologist.' — F.  B. 
Newnham  ;  Chm-ch  Stretton. 

PoLYGONiA  c-ALBUM  AB. —  On  August  16th  last  I  captured  a 
female  specimen  of  P.  c-album  in  which  the  c  mark  is  replaced  by  a 
verv  distinct  o.  This  I  call  ab.  o-albwn. — F.  B.  Xewxham,  Church 
Stretton. 

Sphinx  (Herse)  Convolvuli  in  1917. 

Durham. — I  had  brought  to  me  a  fine  male  Sj^hinx  convolvuli 
on  August  26th  by  a  friend  of  mine,  who  took  it  on  a  pair  of  bathing 
wings  in  the  yard. — W.  Kichardson  ;  12,  Salem  Street  South, 
Sunderland,  Durham. 

I  captured  a  male  specimen  of  S.  convolvuli  near  the 
gasworks,  Sunderland,  on  August  28th.  This  is  the  second  capture, 
to  my  knowledge,  within  ten  days. — J.  Dousey  ;  117,  St.  Leonard, 
Street,  Hendon,  Sunderland. 

S.  convolvuli  female  captured  on  a  railway  sleeper  by  a 
platelayer  about  one  mile  east  of  Barnard  Castle  Station  on  August 
29th,  1917.— J.  P.  EoBSON,  10,  Yane  Eoad,  Barnard  Castle. 

Yorkshire. — I  am  writing  to  place  on  record  the  capture  of  a 
female  specimen  of  Sphinx  convolvuli  at  Wensley,  near  Richmond, 
Yorkshire,  on  September  7th  by  myself  and  my  sister.  It  was  a 
nearly  perfect  specimen  and  was  caught  at  dusk  while  hovering  over 
tobacco  plants.  It  measured  4|  in.  across  the  wings. — N.  Orde 
PowLETT  ;  Wensley  Hall,  Leyburn,  Yorks. 

Norfolk. — It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  that  I  captured  a 
fine  specimen  of  Sphinx  convolvuli  here  yesterday. —  J.  Anthony 
Plowman  ;  Clifton  House,  Victoria  Street,  Sheringham,  Norfolk. 

Kent. — I  have  to  record  the  capture  of  two  female  specimens  of 
Sphinx  convolvuli  in  this  town.  One  was  taken  at  rest  on  a  pave- 
ment by  Mr.  F.  Waghorn  and  brought  to  me  ;  the  other  was  found 
by  my  wife  on  a  fence.  The  dates  of  the  captures  were  August  27th 
and  30th  respectively. — E.  D.  Morgan  ;  24,  Queen's  Road,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  Kent. 

Surrey.  —  I  have  received  an  excellent  specimen  of  Sphinx 
convolvuli  caught  at  Shirley,  near  Croydon,  Surrey,  last  week. — 
EwAN  Close  ;  Woodcote,  Camberley,  August  26th. 

Sussex. — This  species  appears  to  have  been  of  not  at  all 
uncommon  occurrence  in  this  neighbourhood  lately.  On  the  4th 
inst.  my  attention  was  called  to  a  large  moth  hovering  at  the 
blossom  of  tobacco  plants  in  the  dusk  of  evening,  but  while  I  went 
to  get  a  net  it  disappeared.  However,  I  had  not  to  wait  long  before 
another  came  along  and  was  secured — a  rather  wasted  individual.  I 
had  no  further  opportunity  of  looking  for  them  until  the  12th,  when 
a  couple  more  were  seen,  but  a  fitful  wind  and  fast  falling  darkness 
combined  to  frustrate  an  attempt  at  their  capture. — Robert  Adkin, 
Eastbourne. 

Somerset. — We  have  caught  three  specimens  of  the  Convolvulus 
Hawk  Moth  in  two  nights  and  have  seen  several  others.     The  front 
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of  our  house  has  a  border  of  sweet-scented  white  tobacco  plants, 
and  we  caught  two  specimens  in  the  front  hall  on  the  first  night 
(September  7th),  and  the  second  night  we  hunted  the  tobaccos  with 
a  ^lantern.  We  saw  several  specimens  and  succeeded  in  capturing 
one.  The  specimens  comprise  two  females  and  one  male.  About 
three  vears  ago  we  took  a  specimen  of  this  insect,  but  have  never 
seen  them  on  other  than  these  two  occasions. — G.  Theing  ;  Charlton 
House,  Charlton  Mackrell,  Somerset. 

Devonshire. — A  specimen  of  Sphinx  convolvuli  (I  believe  a 
female)  was  captured  in  a  garden  at  Okehampton  on  August  29th. 
It  was  taken  on  some  linen  hanging  out  to  dry  by  a  maid- servant, 
and  was  brought  to  me  alive  to  identify. — (Rev.)  E.  T.  Holmes, 
1,  Park  Villas,  Okehampton,  Devon. 

I  captured  three  worn  specimens  on  verbena  and 
nicotiana  blossoms  in  my  garden  here  on  September  6th  and  missed 
another.  The  third  I  caught  half  an  hour  after  dark  with  the  aid  of 
a  lantern.  It  was  a  still,  cloudy,  warm  evening.  On  the  following 
evening  I  saw  only  one  convolvuli  and  missed  another,  as  the  light 
was  bad,  on  September  11th. — H.  M.  Parish,  Totnes,  South  Devon. 

N.  ^YALEs. — I  beg  to  report  the  capture  of  two  specimens  of 
S.  convolvuli  at  xlberdovey,  Wales,  during  a  short  stay  in  August. 
The  first  was  caught  on  August  27]^h  resting  on  the  door  of  a  bathing 
hut.  On  August  29th  I  was  walking  along  the  front,  and  was  just  in 
time  to  rescue  the  second  as  it  was  being  driven  out  of  a  cottage 
by  the  scared  housewife.  Both  were  but  very  slightly  damaged. — 
Albert  J.  Barnes  ;  1,  Ashley  Street,  Shrewsbury,  Shropshire. 

Donegal. — On  September  5th  Mr.  T.  Patterson  took  a  male 
Sphinx  convolvuli  at  Ramelton,  co.  Donegal.  He  very  kindly  brought 
it  to  my  father  to  send  to  me.  The  fore  wings  were  badly  frayed, 
but  when  perfect  it  must  have  been  a  very  large  specimen. — G. 
Coulter,  Bank  House,  Piamelton,  co.  Donegal. 

Dublin. — On  September  9th,  1917,  I  was  given  a  living  female. 
Sphinx  convolvuli,  by  Miss  Flynn,  Blackrock,  co.  Dublin.  The  insect 
was  in  an  exhausted  condition  ;  one  of  its  front  legs  was  missing, 
and  almost  all  the  scales  were  off  its  wings.  Miss  Flynn  informed 
me  that  her  sister  found  it  on  the  hall  doormat. — G.  Coulter,  Bank 
House,  Eamelton,  co.  Donegal. 

Papilio  machaon  in  1917. 

Essex. — It  may  be  as  well  to  put  on  record  the  capture  of  a 
perfect  female  specimen  of  this  species  on  August  Bank  Holiday 
last  near  High  Beach.  The  specimen  was  recently  shown  to  me 
and  appears  to  have  been  freshly  emerged  when  caught.  It  is  a 
good  example  of  the  form  with  rusty  spots  at  the  apices  of  the 
posterior  wings. — C.  Nicholson  ;  3o,  The  Avenue,  Hale  End, 
Chingford,  E.  1. 

Sussex. — I  was  taking  a  walk  over  the  downs  on  the  path 
leading  from  Eastbourne  to  Jeviugton  on  Sunday,  August  5th, 
about  i  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  I  saw  a  Papilio  machaon 
hovering  over  a  gorse  bush  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  overlooking 
Jevington.  As  I  drew  near  to  the  butterfly,  it  settled  in  the  centre 
of  the  bush,  and,  waiting  for  a  seasonable  opportunity,  I  captured  it. 
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It  is  a  female  with  an  expanse  of  3|-  in.,  and  is  in  beautiful  condition 
— Donald  Towner;  26,  Mill  Eoad,  Eastbourne,  August  21st,  1917. 

Kent. — On  August  13th  I  captured  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
Pavilio  machaon  near  White  Hill  Woods,  Canterbury.  The  speci- 
men is  in  perfect  condition.  I  saw  one  a  week  previously  in  the 
same  locality,  but  failed  to  capture  it.  I  believe  that  only  one 
has  been  caught  in  Kent  before.  Since  that  date  I  have  taken 
two  "Clouded  Yellow"  butterflies  {Golias  echtsa).  —  Geoffrey 
Stanbridge  ;  St.  Paul's  School  House,  Canterbury. 

Kent. — A  fine  freshly-emerged  female  Swallow-Tail  {P.  machaon, 
L.)  was  caught  by  the  Eev.  C.  E.  Woodruff  in  the  Rectory  garden  at 
Godmersham,  near  Chilham,  on  August  5th  this  year.  Stragglers 
have  been  caught  at  times,  according  to  the  '  History  of  Kent 
(Insects),'  at  about  Heme  Bay,  Eamsgate,  Deal,  and  Dover.  Knaggs 
(1870)  says  :  "  Machaon  have  been  met  with  year  after  year  on  the 
East  Cliff,  Dover,  beyond  the  Castle,"  and  in  the  same  history  a  few 
larvas  are  recorded  as  found  in  1874  at  Stone,  near  Dartford,  and 
that  larvaB  have  also  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Faversham. 
The  specimen  from  Chilham  was  evidently  hatched  out  locally  owing 
to  its  excellent  condition,  and  I  know  of  no  one  likely  to  have  turned 
out  anv  in  the  neighbourhood. — Fred.  V.  Theobald  ;  Wye  Court, 
April  2bth,  1017. 

COLIAS    HYALE,    AND    C.    EDUSA    IN    1917. 

Oxfordshire. — The  frequent  occurrence  of  Colias  edusa  in  the 
spring  was  a  sure  sign  that  a  considerable  immigration  had  taken 
place  from  the  Continent,  and  the  expectation  that  this  insect 
would  be  common  this  autumn  has  been  fully  realised.  I  have 
just  returned  from  Milton  in  Oxfordshire,  where  I  had  been  staying 
for  a  fortnight,  and  was  much  struck  by  the  unusual  abundance 
of  edusa  in  that  locality.  It  seems  to  show  that  this  insect  is  able 
to  penetrate  with  ease,  after  an  immigration,  to  those  parts  of 
England  most  remote  from  the  coast.  The  Vanessids  (atalanta, 
to,  and  urticcz)  were  also  extremely  common  in  that  part  of  Oxford- 
shire.—H.  G.  Q.  Wales  ;  August  6th,  1917. 

Middlesex. — I  noticed,  on  August  29th,  at  Wood  Green, 
Middlesex,  a  specimen  of  Colias  edusa.  It  was  in  excellent  condi- 
tion and  was  flying  about  some  waste  ground.  I  note  this  as  being 
rather  unusual,  as  this  is  not  a  very  productive  neighbourhood  for 
butterflies,  being  so  near  London.  A  list  of  the  species  I  have 
noticed  in  this  district  (Highgate)  may  not  be  uninteresting :  P. 
brassiccs,  P.  rapes,  P.  napi,  E.  cardamines,  G.  rliamni,  A.  urticce, 
P.  atalanta,  E.  ianira,  C.  phlceas,  P.  icarus,  C.  argiolus,  some  eleven 
species. — W.  S.  Thomson  ;  Highgate,  Middlesex. 

On  September  11th  I  caught  a  good  specimen  of  Colias 
liyale  on  the  Chiswick  Park  Cricket  Club  ground.  The  same  after- 
noon one  of  my  friends,  Mr.  K.  Horton,  caught  two  specimens  of 
C.  edusa  on  the  same  ground.  Another  one  had  been  reported  from 
there  on  the  8th,  but  was  not  captured.  I  also  caught  one  Pyrameis 
cardui,  and  have  seen  several  P.  atalanta  there  this  month. — Edric 
Butler  ;  81,  Sutton  Court  Eoad,  Chiswick. 
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Essex. — This  morning  I  visited  two  lucerne  fields  in  Purleigh, 
about  a  mile  apart.  In  the  first  one  I  found  Strenia  clathrata 
abundant,  but  not  variable,  and  also  saw  such  common  butterflies 
as  P.  atalanta,  V.  io,  and  A.  urticcz,  as  well  as  Bumicia  iMceas,  worn, 
Ccenouijmpha  pamphilus  in  abundance,  and  a  few  belated  Adopcea 
lineola,  but  no  trace  of  either  species  of  Colias.  I  had,  however, 
no  sooner  entered  the  other  field  than  I  immediately  saw  several 
Colias  edusa  on  the  wing  at  once,  and  succeeded  in  catching  a 
dozen  specimens  in  about  half-an-hour.  They  were  all  males,  and 
flew  very  swiftly,  not  condescending  to  settle  at  all.  In  the  afternoon 
I  visited  the  same  field,  and  in  an  hour  captured  sixteen  specimens — 
again  all  males.  Towards  4  p.m.  (summer  time)  they  settled  a 
good  deal,  but  generally  low  down  among  the  lucerne,  so  as  to  be 
difficult  to  detect.  The  last  one  seen  on  the  wing  was  at  4.45  p.m., 
thus  corroborating  a  note  about  C.  hyale  which  I  made  in  my 
diary  in  1900  to  the  effect  that  this  insect  flies  from  10.30  a.m.  to 
3.30  p.m.  (Greenwich  time),  but  rarely  settles  before  1  o'clock.  The 
male  C.  edusa  I  took  this  morning  were  mostly  in  fine  condition, 
but  did  not  vary  except  in  size. — (Kev.)  Gilbert  H.  Raynor  ; 
Hazeleigh  Rectory,  Maldon,  Essex,  September  4th,  1917. 

Kent. — On  August  26th  my  brother  and  I  saw  three  specimens 
of  Colias  hyale  flying  in  a  chalk  pit  near  a  clover  field.  Of  these  my 
brother  was  fortunate  enough  to  capture  one,  a  male.  We  have  also 
seen  several  specimens  of  Colias  edusa  flying,  and  Pyrameis  cardui 
has  been  quite  common  here  this  year. — R.  M.  Nowell  ;  Chester 
Cottage,  Kingsdown,  near  Deal,  Kent. 

Surrey. — On  September  3rd  I  saw  in  Bromley  High  Street  a 
male  specimen  of  C.  edusa,  and  a  little  further  on  in  a  turnip  field 
a  male  C.  hyale.  Since  then,  while  walking  through  Cheam  village 
(September  8th),  a  fine  specimen  of  C.  hyale  settled  just  in  front  of 
me  in  the  road  (male).  As  soon  as  I  approached  it  was  off  like  a 
bird.  Since  then  I  have  made  a  thorough  search  of  four  clover  fields 
near  Sutton,  and  was  rewarded  with  one  female  C.  edusa. — Norman 
C.  Pilleau;  c/o  T.  Knight,  Esq.,  The  Beeches,  Carshalton. 

I  saw,  but  failed  to  catch,  a  couple  of  C.  edusa  near 
East  Horsley  to-day  (September  IGth).  They  were  flying  over  a 
rough  field  of  sainfoin,  etc. — Leslie  C.  E.  Balcomb  ;  26,  Hardmau 
Road,  Kingston-on-Thames. 

Hampshire. — On  September  8th  two  male  specimens  of  C.  edusa 
were  seen  by  the  side  of  the  railway  near  Wood  Fidley,  in  the  New 
Forest.  Mr.  Lucas  reports  a  male  taken  on  September  11th  at 
Fletcher's  Thorns,  also  in  the  New  Forest. — Richard  South. 

On  September  12th  I  saw  a  male  C.  edusa  flying  over  the 
golf-course  at  Shawford,  and  on  the  15th  I  saw  five  C.  edusa,  one 
of  them  a  female,  flying  over  the  Hockley  golf-course,  by  St. 
Katharine's  Hill.  All  of  these  seemed  to  be  perfectly  fresh. — Harold 
Hodge. 

Cornwall. — A  young  friend  of  mine  reports  the  capture  of  a 
male  and  female  C.  edusa  at  Constantino,  near  Padstow,  in 
August. — H.  Rowland-Brown. 

ENTOM. — OCTOBER,  1917.  U 
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CoLiAs  EDUSA,  Etc,  IN  THE  IsLB  OF  WiGHT. — I  spent  a  fortnight 
at  Ventnor  from  August  21st  to  September  Gth,  renewing  agreeable 
recollections  of  my  first  collecting  butterflies  in  the  island  forty  years 
ago.  I  found  the  terrain  changed  in  many  respects.  The  fields  in  part  of 
Winterbourne,  Bonchurch,  where  Colias  rdtisa  and  xtLV.jMllida  (lielicc) 
swarmed  in  the  great  cdiisa  year  of  1877,  had  completcl}'  disappeared, 
being  now  part  of  a  garden.  The  then  open  flowery  terraces  shelving 
therefrom  to  the  shore,  where  I  had  effected  my  sole  British  capture 
of  CalUviorplia  quadripiinctaria,  are  now  fenced  in  with  a  dense 
thicket  of  tamarisk  and  garden  shrubs.  Ventnor  itself  has  doubled 
in  size  ;  but  the  downs  remain  pretty  much  the  same,  and  from 
the  day  of  my  arrival  onwards,  whenever  the  south-west  wind  abated, 
which  blew  furiously  for  a  week  from  the  24th  to  the  30th,  though 
usually  the  sun  was  hot,  were  alive  with  Hipparchia  seviclc,  Pararge 
megcera,  and  the  second  emergence  of  Agriades  bellargus.  I  think 
the  adverse  weather  conditions  had  delayed  the  advent  of  the 
British-born  C.  edusa.  I  saw  about  a  dozen  examples  in  all  (none 
inland),  six  on  the  last  two  days  of  my  visit.  Of  four  netted,  one 
was  a  hopeless  cripple,  and  two  torn  to  shreds  by  the  gales.  Those 
observed  were  mostly  in  the  little,  I'are,  sheltered  chalk  quarries — a 
blaze  of  colour  with  the  two  red  valerians  and  the  white  ;  the  bloom 
proving  an  irresistible  lure  also  to  the  Vanessids— Fa7i(;5sa.  io, 
Pyrameis  atalanta,  P.  cardui,  and  Aglais  urtica, — H.  semele  being 
also  in  evidence,  fighting  for  the  possession  of  the  flower  heads,  and 
thus  demonstrating  a  predilection  which  has  sometimes  been  ques- 
tioned {cp.  '  Entomologist,'  vol.  xlviii,  p.  264,  etc.).  The  warm  chalk 
sides  of  these  quarries  were  also  visited  by  not  a  few  MacroglossU7n 
stellaturum,  but  after  the  rainy  interval  during  the  last  week  of 
August  1  did  not  see  them  in  those  particular  haunts  again.  Of 
A.  bellargus  it  may  be  added  that  it  occurred  even  on  the  sea  front 
towards  Steephill  Cove  right  down  to  the  edge  of  tlie  clifl",  but  though 
I  examined  some  hundreds  of  males  and  females  I  did  not  secure  a 
single  noteworthy  aberration.  A  pronounced  tendency  to  blueness 
among  the  females  was,  generally  speaking,  conspicuous  only  by  its 
absence.  Indeed,  in  my  experience  abroad,  c.  g.  with  vars.  ccronus, 
Esp.,  ai:id  coelestis,  Obthr.,  in  France,  it  seems  more  or  less  the  rule 
that  the  blue  females  are  chiefly  of  the  spring  emergence,  or  at  all 
events  show  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  normal  form  than  is  the  case 
with  the  autumn  emergence.  The  butterfly  has  been  so  collected 
(and  by  a  few  over-collected)  by  "  variety  hunters  "  in  England,  that 
their  experience  would  be  interesting  on  this  point.  It  is  perhaps 
worthy  of  note,  too,  that,  whereas  all  females  taken  at  Otford,  Kent, 
on  August  27th,  1915,  and  1916  were  ab.  marginata,  Tutt,  I  did  not 
observe  a  single  complete  example  of  this  form  on  the  Ventnor 
downs.  In  90  per  cent,  the  orange  marginal  spots  of  the  hind  wings 
on  the  upper  side  were  altogether  wanting,  obsolescent,  or  few  in 
number.  The  Ventnor  specimens  are  also  consistently  smaller  in 
both  sexes  than  those  from  North  Kent.  Meanwhile  the  strict  and 
necessary  rules  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  with  regard  to  display  of  light 
by  night  renders  the  chase  of  nocturnal  insects  almost  impos- 
sible. Of  the  day-flying  Geometers  few  were  seen,  an  exception 
being   Gnophos  obscunUa,   among  them  the  speckled  ab.  ivoudiata. 
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Prout,  which  affected  the  thyme  and  marjoram.  A  bed  of  petunias 
on  the  sea  front,  marked  for  the  wandering  Sphingids,  was  burnt 
black  by  the  wind,  while  the  hedges  and  trees,  especially  the  elders  in 
exposed  places,  were  brown  as  in  October,  or  entirely  stripped  of  their 
foliage. — H.  Rowland-Brown  ;  Harrow  Weald,  September  9th,  1917. 

COLIAS     EDUSA,     SrHINX     CONVOLVULI,     AND      LyTTA     VESICATORIA 

IN  Dorsetshire. — Perhaps  this  season  has  produced  conditions 
specially  favourable  to  insect  immigration.  As  in  Sussex,  both 
Colias  edusa  and  Pyramcis  cardni  are  present  here.  But  the  latter, 
I  fancy,  appears  every  year  near  Winfritli.  I  picked  up,  too,  on 
July  18th,  near  Owermoigue,  a  mangled  specimen  of  Sphinx  con- 
volvuli.  Last  mouth  I  saw  other  specimens  hovering  over  the 
honeysuckle  arch  in  my  garden  on  which  I  took  so  many  in  August, 
September,  and  October,  1901.  I  have  already  taken  four,  the  only 
ones  captured  since  that  year.  Although  the  habit  of  dancing,  in 
isolated  companies,  over  particular  sprays  or  other  selected  points  of 
land  or  water,  is  common  among  insects,  I  do  not  know  any  beetles, 
except,  perhaps,  the  Melolonthae,  that  have  this  habit,  save  Lytta 
vesicatona.  My  examples  hovered  over  the  ash,  just  as  do  the 
Adelas,  or  Gnophria  rubricollis,  over  their  chosen  branches.  Several 
bushes,  at  intervals,  were  favoured,  but  always  ash,  although  privet 
was  plentiful  around.  My  insects,  like  those  noted  by  Mr.  Guermon- 
prez,  fed  voraciously,  when  settled,  and,  I  think,  only  the  (^'s  sported 
in  the  air,  possibly  round  the  ?  's.  The  habit  of  gregarious  flitting, 
in  the  case  of  parasitic  Hymenoptera,  is,  probably,  often  due  to  the 
presence  of  the  hosts  attracting  the  ?  's,  which  are  then  sought  by 
the  (?  's.  But  in  the  case  of  Lcpidoptera,  Trichoptera,  Ephemerop- 
tera,  and  Diptera,  the  causes  are,  perhaps,  partly  sexual  and  partly 
a  mere  gambolling  and  playfulness  in  the  pure  enjoyment  of  genial 
weather. — F.  H.  Haines,  Brookside,  Winifrith,  Dorset,  September 
1st,  1917. 

EUVANESSA    ANTIOPA    IN    1917. 

Surrey. — On  August  2nd,  whilst  collecting  at  Oxshott,  in  Surrey, 
I  saw  a  Eiiancssa  antiopa.  It  was  flying  low,  so  that  I  had  a  clear 
view  of  its  upper  wings,  and  as  it  passed  within  a  yard  of  me  I  am 
positive  of  its  identity.  I  chased,  but  failed  to  capture  it,  as  it 
quickly  mounted  over  some  high  trees. — W.  Dallas;  13,  Cromwell 
Koad,  Wimbledon,  S.W.  19. 

Hertfordshire.— On  August  23rd,  a  perfect  specimen  of  the 
Camberwell  Beauty  was  brought  alive  to  my  boy.  It  was  captured 
entangled  in  a  cobweb  in  a  high  jack-boot  (of  all  strange  places)  in  a 
motor-garage.  The  insect  is  in  very  fresh  condition,  the  marginal 
band  of  the  wings  being  yellow,  not  white,  as  in  many  captured 
English  specimens. — ^A.  T.  Goodson  ;  Tring. 

A  splendid  specimen,  apparently  freshly  emerged,  was  seen  in 
Hitchin  Park  on  August  10th,  and  again  at  the  same  spot  on 
August  15th.  A  week  later  another  specimen  was  reported  as  seen 
in  a  garden  in  the  town  about  half  a  mile  from  the  place  above 
mentioned.  Probably  this  may  have  been  the  same  individual. — 
A.  H.  Foster  ;  Sussex  House,  Hitchin, 
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Agriades  corydon  var.  syngrapha  in  Bucks. — As  I  feared  when 
I  published  in  the  '  Entomologist '  last  year  a  note  on  the  discovery 
of  this  charming  variety,  the  dealers  and  other  collectors  have  paid 
especial  attention  to  the  Chiltern  Hills  this  season,  and,  if  what  I 
hear  is  true,  some  hundreds  of  examples  have  been  deported  during 
the  past  month.  My  consolation  is  that  one  of  the  most  assiduous 
of  these  gentlemen  informed  me  that  he  has  found  var.  syngra'pha, 
Kef.,  at  several  other  spots  than  that  in  which,  I  assume,  he  locates 
my  particular  ground.  Indeed,  I  can  corroborate  the  observation 
that  this  form  is  by  no  means  so  local  as  I  myself  thought  to  be  the 
case.  Pushing  my  cycle  on  September  7th  up  a  steep  hill  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  where  I  took  syngrapha  last  year,  I  boxed 
a  perfect  example.  The  air  was  heavy  and  the  sky  overcast,  and  I 
had  seen  hardly  an  insect  on  the  wing ;  only  a  few  Geometers,  chiefly 
Anaitis  plagiata. — H.  Kowland-Brown. 

Heterocera  in  Middlesex. — Among  Geometers  (new,  I  think, 
to  this  district)  I  boxed  a  perfect  and  recently  emerged  example  of 
Chloroclysta  stterata,  Hfn.,  in  July  from  a  fence  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  our  house  in  Oxhey  Lane.  Another  welcome  addition  to 
our  local  list  is  Halias  hicolorana — a  mutilated  specimen  picked  up 
on  the  tennis  lawn  on  August  5th.  The  only  other  local  record 
appears  to  be  that  of  a  single  specimen  near  Harrow,  June  23rd,  1893 
('  Harrow  Butterflies  and  Moths,'  vol.  i,  p.  23)  ;  and  of  C.  siterata  in 
Middlesex,  Muswell  Hill  ('  Trans.  City  of  London  Soc.,'  1900,  p.  72). 
Hypena  rostralis  is  another  moth  not  hitherto  observed  by  me  here. 
— H.  Rowland-Brown. 

Occurrence  of  Daphnis  nerii  in  Derbyshire. — On  August  21st 
a  gentleman  named  Mr.  C.  H.  Oliver  brought  me  a  fine  specimen  of 
Daphnis  nerii,  which  he  had  taken  on  August  18th  in  a  conservatory 
at  Littleover  in  Derbyshire.  As  it  had  been  confined  in  a  small  box 
for  three  days,  the  edges  of  the  fore  wings  were  naturally  damaged, 
otherwise  it  was  quite  lively  and  in  good  condition.  The  specimen 
was  a  male  and  measured  110  mm.  across  the  fore  wings. — J.  H. 
Grant  ;  Ward  End,  Birmingham. 

Macroglossa  stellatarum  in  London. — I  saw  a  Macroglossa 
stellatamm  flying  round  a  delphinium  in  flower  in  the  garden  of  this 
house  one  evening  in  the  third  week  of  last  July ;  Harold  Hodge  ; 
9,  Highbury  Place,  London,  N. 

Pyrameis  atalanta,  Cyaniris  argiolus,  and  Macroglossa 
stellatarum  in  DoNEGAL.^-In  the  first  week  of  May,  1917,  I  found 
Cyaniris  argiolus  in  fair  numbers  in  large  woods  near  Rathmullen, 
Ramelton,  and  Milford,  co.  Donegal.  On  July  14th,  1917,  I  noticed 
a  fresh -looking  specimen  of  Pyrameis  atalanta  on  the  slopes  of 
Ganiamore,  near  Carrigart,  co.  Donegal,  and  on  August  27th  I  saw 
another  atalanta  in  Drummonaghan  Woods,  near  Ramelton.  On 
July  19th  I  took  a  badly  worn  Macroglossa  stellatarum  on  the  sand 
dunes  near  Rathmullen,  co.  Donegal,  and  saw  many  others  in  the 
vicinity. — G.  Coulter,  Bank  House,  Ramelton,  co.  Donegal. 
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Abundance  of  Polygonia  c-album  in  Shropshire. — I  am  very 
pleased  to  report  that  this  declining  species  is  remarkably  plentiful 
this  autumn  in  Shropshire,  where  it  has  been  seen  in  many  locaHties. 
At  Church  Stretton  it  has  been  very  common.  Seven  on  one 
bramble-bush  were  noted  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Newnham,  who  took  one  ab. 
with  the  "c"  developed  into  a  perfect  "  o."  On  the  12th  inst.  I 
found  a  fine  (^  in  company  with  numerous  atalanta,  io,  and  urticcB 
on  the  marigolds  in  the  garden  of  the  Shrewsbury  Club  in  the  centre 
of  the  town. — Martin  J.  Harding  ;  Oakdene,  Church  Stretton,  Sep- 
tember 17th,  1917. 

Agriades  bellar'gus  in  Ireland. — During  the  latter  part  of 
August,  1916,  I  took  a  ^  Agriades  bellargus  (adonis)  at  the  Amphi- 
theatre, Giant's  Causeway,  Portrush,  co.  Antrim.  The  specimen  was 
in  fresh  condition.  So  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  first  record  of  this 
species  in  Ireland. 

Geometra  vernaria  in  Ireland. — In  the  first  week  of  August, 
1917,  I  took  (^  and  ?  Geometra  vernaria  on  alternate  nights  in 
the  garden  at  Eoan  House,  Coalisland,  co.  Tyrone.  The  ^J  was  in 
good  condition,  but  the  ?  had  a  slit  in  her  left  fore  wing.  Clematis 
vitalha,  the  food-plant  of  this  species,  grows  abundantly  in  many 
gardens  in  the  vicinity.  So  far  as  I  know,  this  species  has  only 
once  before  been  recorded  from  Ireland. — J.  S.  Wilson,  Eoan  House, 
Coalisland,  co.  Tyrone. 

Cyaniris  argiolus  depositing  Ova  on  Heather. — I  noticed 
the  Blue  argiolus  ovipositing  on  heather  at  Ascot  in  August.  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  this  food-plant  mentioned.  —  E.  E. 
Bentall  ;  The  Towers,  Heybridge,  Essex.  [C.  argiolus  haunts 
Mediterranean  heath  both  on  the  Eiviera  and  in  Corsica,  and  I  have 
not  much  doubt,  after  watching  the  females  on  the  plants,  that  their 
ova  are  deposited  upon  it. — H.  E.-B.] 

Perizoma  t^niata  in  Dumbartonshire. — I  am  pleased  to  be 
able  to  record  the  presence  of  tliis  interesting  Geometer  in  this 
district.  I  turned  up  quite  a  considerable  number  when  beating  at 
Loch  Long  during  the  first  week  of  August.  The  habitat  was 
curiously  restricted,  not  more  than  fifty  yards  square,  outside  of 
which  I  did  not  see  one  specimen.  It  seems  to  require  a  very  damp 
situation,  and  I  incline  to  think  that,  if  collectors  systematically  tried 
beating  of  herbage  overhanging  streams  during  July,  this  insect  would 
prove  to  be  more  widely  distributed  than  is  commonly  supposed. — 
E.  Y.  Horn  ;  217,  New  City  Eoad,  Glasgow,  W. 

Food-Plants  of  Sphinx  ligustri. — In  the  August '  Entomologist ' 
(p.  187)  the  unusual  feeding  habits  of  some  of  the  "hawk  moth"  larvae 
are  discussed.  Holly  is  given  as  an  alternative  food-plant  on  which 
S.  ligustri  is  sometimes  to  be  found.  I  have  lately  found  large 
numbers  of  this  species  feeding  on  ash  near  Milton,  Oxfordshire. — 
H.  G.  Q.  Wales  ;  Gillwell  Bury,  Sewardstone,  near  Chingford,  E.  4. 

Stauropus  fagi  at  Godalming. — Having  seen  a  note  in  the 
August  number  (p.  191)  recording  the  capture  of  a  male  specimen  of 
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Stauropus  fagi  in  Eastbourne  on  July  11th,  I  should  like  to  say  that 
a  large  female  specimen  was  taken  near  Godalming  this  year.  The 
date  was,  I  think,  June  18th.  It  was  resting  on  a  tree  trunk,  but  was 
not  in  a  quite  perfect  condition.  It  laid  several  batches  of  eggs, 
amounting  to  a  total  of  about  eighty.  I  do  not  know  if  this  is  the 
full  number,  as  she  may  have  laid  some  before  capture.  The  eggs 
were  fastened  singly  or  in  irregular  batches  to  the  inside  of  tlie  glass 
jar  in  which  she  was  confined.  They  hatched  at  intervals  on 
June  28th  probably  corresponding  to  the  intervals  between  the  laying 
of  each  batch  of  eggs.  I  do  not  know  whether  Stauropns  fagi  is  of 
regular  occurrence  in  the  Godalming  district,  but  I  have  not  met  with 
it  there  myself  before.  It  is  by  no  means  a  common  species,  and  it 
would  therefore  seem  desirable  to  piiblish  the  localities  in  which  it  is 
found  to  occur  in  order  that  we  may  have  a  better  idea  of  its  distri- 
bution than  at  present  seems  to  bo  tlie  case. — H.  G.  Q.  Wales. 

Notes  on  Papilio  demoleus. — This  handsome  butterfly  is 
common  at  Eawalpindi,  Punjab.  It  is  on  the  wing  there  from 
April  till  December,  and  eggs  and  larvae  are  abundant  throughout 
this  period.  Eggs  are  easily  obtained  by  taking  up  one's  stand  near 
an  orange  or  lime  bush  and  carefully  watching  the  female.  She 
flutters  about  the  busli  and  settles  for  a  moment  here  and  there, 
depositing  a  spherical,  light  yellow-coloured  egg.  The  eggs  hatch  in 
from  two  to  five  days.  The  young  larva  is  dark  brown,  with  irregular 
white  markings,  and  a  number  of  short  spines.  The  head  and  two 
longer  spines  on  the  first  segment  are  yellow.  The  young  larva  feeds 
and  rests  openly  on  the  upper  side  of  a  leaf,  and  closely  resembles  a 
bird's  excreta.  The  larva  retains  this  colouring  through  two  or  three 
changes  of  skin,  till  about  twelve  days'  old,  wlien  it  changes  entirely. 
The  body  becomes  smooth  and  apple  green  in  colour,  head  and  legs 
brown.  On  the  third  body-segment  there  is  a  dark  eye-like  mark  on 
each  side,  these  marks  being  connected  by  a  brown  and  yellow  trans- 
verse band.  On  the  fourth  segment  is  another  brown  and  yellow 
transverse  band.  The  underparts  and  two  spines  on  the  first  and 
two  on  the  last  body-segment  are  yellow.  On  the  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth  body-segments  are  irregular  brown  markings  edged  with 
white.  The  larva,  when  irritated,  protrudes  from  a  fold  in  the  first 
segment,  just  behind  the  head,  a  fleshy  V-shaped  organ  similar  to 
that  of  Pajnlio  machaon.  This  organ  is  orange-yellow  in  colour, 
and  has  a  wet,  sticky  appearance.  After  about  fifteen  days  from 
hatching  the  larva,  which  is  then  about  one  and  a  half  inches 
long,  prepares  to  pupate.  It  attaches  itself  to  a  twig  in  an 
upright  position  by  a  silken  pad  at  the  claspers  and  a  silken 
band  round  the  body.  A  day  or  two  later  it  turns  to  a  pupa, 
which  is  usually  green  but  sometimes  brown.  The  butterfly  emerges 
in  about  twenty-three  days  from  the  hatching  of  the  larva.  Larvae 
were  abundant  up  to  the  beginning  of  December,  but  I  found  none 
during  the  cold  weather.  I  tried  to  keep  several  of  the  larvas  found 
in  December,  but  only  two  survived  the  cold  weather.  They  grew 
very  slowly,  and  when  fully  grown  were  only  half  the  size  of  the 
June  larvae.  One  turned  to  a  pupa  on  March  10th,  1916,  and  a  small 
deformed   butterfly  emerged   on   April   2nd,    1916.      Young   larvae, 
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apparently  just  hatched,  were  plentiful  again  in  April,  1916.  From 
this  it  would  aj)pear  that  larvae  which  had  not  pupated  hoforo  the 
cold  weather,  died.  Probably  the  butterflies  spent  the  cold  weather 
in  the  pupal  state.  These  emerged  in  April,  laid  eggs,  and  gave  rise 
to  the  young  larva)  found  in  April. — F.  B.  Scott  ;  Capt.,  I. A.,  Aden, 
June  13th,  1917. 

Some    Notes   and   Observations   from   the    New   Forest.  — 
Cycling  through  to  the  Forest  on  July  20th,  I  was  struck  with  the 
unusual  number  of  butterflies  on  the  wing.     On  arrival,  I  proceeded 
on  the  21st  to  my  valczina  ground,  to  find  my  expectations  more 
than  fulfllled.      Dryas  paphia  was  to  be   seen  in  thousands :  every 
flowering  bramble-clump  was  alive  with  them.     As  many  as  a  dozen 
valezina  could  be  seen  at  once  on  a  single  clump.    After  as  careful  an 
estimate  as  could  be  made  witli  insects  on  the  wing,  I  found  the 
proportion  of  valczina  to  ?  ?  imphia  to  be  as  high  as  1  in  10.     In 
previous  seasons  I  have  known  the  proportion  to  be  1  in  100.     No 
specimen   of   A.   adippe   was   seen.      It   was   probably  over.     This 
species,  however,  appears  to  be  a  decreasing  one — at  any  rate  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  Forest.     It  was  very  plentiful  early  in  July  in 
some  other  parts  of  Hampshire,  notably  in  the  Portsmouth  district. 
Limenitis  sibylla,  though  evidently  passe,  was  in  greater  abundance 
than  in  previous  seasons.     Of  Apatura  iris  I  saw  three,  though  only 
one  was  captured  (on  the  27th),  and  that  a  $   ovipositing  on  sallow. 
Eugonia  polychloros  was  more  in  evidence  than  usual  from  the  20th 
to  the  30th.     Some  species  I  usually  take  fairly  plentifully  at  the 
same  time  and  place  were,  tliis  year,  unaccountably  scarce,  notably 
hippocastanaria,  plmnaria,  obscuraria,  agathina,  neglecta,  and  ano- 
mala.     Sugaring  gave  only  moderate  results.     Catocala  promissa  was 
fairly  abundant ;  G.  sponsa  represented  by  a  single  example.     The 
latter  insect,  like  adippe,  appears  to  have  become  much  less  plentiful 
of  late.     During  the  last  eight  or  nine  years  the  proportion  of  sponsa 
to  promissa  bears  a  ratio  of  about  1  to  60.     With  tlie  exception  of 
three  Nola  slrigula  (on  the  21st)  and  two  Noctua  stigmatica  (on  the 
26th),  the  rest  of  the  visitors  to  the  sugar  consisted  of  trapezina — 
trapezina,  however,  in  amazing  variation,  including  all  tlie  named 
vars.,   and,   in    addition,    a    unique    uniform    brown    speckled    form. 
Beating  for  larvai  produced  the  usual  mixed  bag,  which  included, 
among  others,  trepida  (14),  fagi  (8),  chaonia  (12),  dodonea  (3),  abii 
(1),  Icporina  {1),  p)inipcrda,  firmata,  etc.     Of  these,  a  fair,  or,  rather, 
unfair   proportion,  including,    as   usual,   alni,  were  stung.     Whilst 
larva)  beating,  a  very  nice,  varied  series   of   Sarrothripa  revayana 
[undidanus)  was  obtained,  accompanied,  it  may  be  added,  by  swarms 
of  pestiferous  and  ubiquitous  mosquitos,  of  an  especially  vigorous 
and   attentive  disposition.     Beating  for  Cleora  glabraria,  as  I  ex- 
pected,  gave   very   poor   results.     I   have   seldom   taken   glabraria 
plentifully,  except  after  a  mild,  wet  winter.     Finally,  I  may  mention 
that  T.  intcrjecta   flew  intermittently  on  certain  nights,  being  very 
uncertain  in  its  times  of  flight,  appearing  as  early  as  5  and  as  late  as 
9  o'olock.     One  curious  habit  of  this  moth  I  remarked  for  tlie  first 
time  this  season,  and  that  was  its  habit  of  flying  for  a  time,  and  then 
hiding  on  the  grass  for  a  period  varying  from  nine  minutes  to  forty- 
five  minutes — the  shortest  and  longest  periods  under  observation — 
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before  taking  to  the  wing  again.  On  searching  for  one  of  these  in  a 
bunch  of  nettles,  I  found  it  cUnging  to  a  leaf,  from  which  it  quietly 
allowed  itself  to  be  boxed.  It  was,  contrary  to  my  expectation,  a 
male.  The  promise  of  mid-July  was  ruined  by  the  break-up  of  the 
weather  at  the  end  of  the  month  :  a  succession  of  thunderstorms 
practically  put  an  end  to  entomological  pursuits.  This  part  of  the 
Forest  was  converted  into  the  consistency  of  a  wet  sponge.  This 
condition,  combined  with  the  scarcity  of  insects,  the  spectre  of  rheu- 
matism, and  rapidly  approaching  age  (as  measured  by  the  military 
authorities),  checked  entomological  ardour  for  a  time,  though  the 
ever-verdant  optimism  of  the  entomologist  looks  forward  to  every 
coming  season  as  a  time  of  new  triumphs  in  fresh  fields  and  pastures 
new. — A.  E.  Bueeas,  B.A.,  Portsmouth. 

"  Raee  Butteeplies  in  Flocks. — A  remarkable  spectacle  may 
be  seen  now  in  County  Roscommon,  and,  indeed,  throughout  Central 
Ireland,  where  myriads  of  rare  and  beautiful  Lepidoptera  are  disporting 
themselves.  The  lovely  peacock  butterfly  is  the  most  numerous,  and 
clusters  of  this  species  may  be  seen  on  a  single  plant.  They  can  be 
taken  in  the  hand  or  plucked,  like  fruit,  from  a  tree.  The  swallow- 
tail, red  admiral,  painted  lady,  and  many  other  varieties  are  here  in 
profusion.  It  is  a  record  occasion  for  collectors."  The  above  cutting 
from  this  day's  '  Daily  Mail '  may  be  found  interesting.  Fancy 
plucking  peacocks,  like  fruit,  from  a  tree !  But  I  have  my  doubts 
about  the  swallow-tails. — Geevase  F.  Mathew  ;  5,  The  Terrace, 
Instow,  N.  Devon,  September  11th,  1917. 


OBITUARY. 

By  the  death  of  Arthur  Charles  Vine,  which  took  place  on  July 
30th  last,  we  have  lost  another  of  those  workers  of  the  latter  half 
of  the  last  century  who  collected  Lepidoptera  more  from  a  love  of 
Nature  than  with  any  ulterior  scientific  object  in  view.  Resident  in 
Brighton,  his  chief  hunting  grounds  were  the  Downs  between  that 
town  and  Lewes,  occasionally  extending  the  range  of  his  activities 
to  more  distant  places  such  as  Abbott's  Wood,  Tilgate  Forest,  and 
so  forth,  and  probably  few  had  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
capabilities  of  these  districts  than  he.  Ever  generous  to  his 
intimates,  he  never  tired  of  sharing  with  them  the  fruits  of  his 
work,  whether  by  the  gift  of  specimens  or  by  imparting  to  them 
such  information  as  he  possessed  in  regard  to  species  in  which  they 
might  be  interested  ;  but  he  contributed  little  to  literature.  Indeed, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  a  couple  of  notices  in  the  earlier  numbers  of 
this  magazine,  the  one  recording  the  capture  of  Gatocala  elcctaa  near 
Brighton  and  the  other  that  of  Pohjgoiiia  c-albianin  Sussex,  were  his 
chief  contributions.  For  many  years  during  the  later  part  of  his 
life  he  delighted  in  tracking  down  and  rearing  many  of  the  obscure 
species  of  Micros,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  much  useful  informa- 
tion that  he  thus  obtained  was  not  put  on  record.  His  manipulation 
of  the  minute  specimens  that  resulted  was  worthy  of  all  praise. 
He  was  born  on  Christmas  Day,  18i4,  and  was  therefore  in  his 
seventy-third  year  at  the  time  of  his  death.  R.  A. 
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NOTE  ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  TE^IPERATURE  ON 
THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PIGMENT  IN  PIERIS 
RAP.E,    L. 

By  J.  J.  Lister,  F.PuS.,  F.E.S. 

The  spring  of  the  present  year  was  exceptional  for  the 
continuance  of  cold  weather  to  nearly  the  end  of  April  and  for 
the  sudden  coming  of  summer.  The  maximum  and  minimum 
readings  of  the  thermometer  at  Grantchester  (two  miles  to  the 
south  of  Camhridge)  from  January  1st  to  May  31st  are  shown  on 
the  accompanying  chart. 

From  March  19th  to  April  26th  there  were  only  four  nights 
in  which  the  temperature  did  not  sink  below  the  freezing  point, 
bitter  snow  storms  lasted  on  till  April  10th,  and  there  were  only 
six  days  in  which  the  temperature  rose  above  50°  F.  At  the  end 
of  April  summer  came  almost  with  a  bound.  On  May  4th  the 
glass  was  up  to  68°  F.,  and  on  May  l'2th  to  80°  F.,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  two  brief  cool  spells,  the  fine  hot  weather 
continued  throughout  May  and  June. 

It  was  not  till  May  2nd  that  I  first  saw  P.  rapce  on  the  wing, 
and  P.  hrassic(B  and  Jiain  and  C.  argiolus  appeared  on  the  4th. 
Wishing  to  obtain  a  good  series  of  the  spring  brood  of  rapes 
(var.  metra,  Stephens),  I  took  a  considerable  number,  beginning 
on  May  3rd.  As  usual  the  males  at  first  exceeded  the  females 
in  number.  I  was  soon  struck  with  the  number  of  males  in 
which  a  spot  appeared  to  be  absent  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
fore  wing  and  the  apex  of  this  wing  was  very  pale,  and  I  took  as 
many  of  these  as  came  my  way.  About  the  18th  of  May  it 
occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  find  the  proportion 
which  these  apparently  spotless  forms  bore  to  the  commoner 
form  of  male,  and  from  that  date  till  the  25th  I  took  all  males  in 
fairly  good  order  that  came  my  way,  without  any  selection.  To 
my  surprise,  I  now  found  that  there  were  none  of  the  spotless 
form  among  the  fifty  males  collected  in  these  eight  days.  Later, 
on  June  4th,  I  took  one  more,  a  rather  torn  specimen  with 
imperfect  fringes.  With  this  exception  the  dates  of  capture  of 
the  apparently  spotless  males  all  fall  in  the  first  fortnight  of  May, 
viz.  one  on  May  3rd,  four  on  the  4th,  one  on  the  5th,  one  on  the 
7th,  two  on  the  8th,  one  on  the  9th,  two  on  the  11th,  one  each 
day  on  the  12th,  13th  and  14th,  and  one  on  June  4th. 

These  specimens  evidently  approach  the  form  of  the  spring 
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brood  immaculata  of  Cockerell,  which  Tutt  {'  British  Butterflies,' 
p.  232)  describes  as  "  an  extreme  aberrational  form  of  this  brood 
(metra)  without  apical  tips  or  spots."  But  they  fall  short  of  this 
form  in  that  they  have  faint  apical  tips,  and,  though  the  spot  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  fore  wing  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  absent, 
examination  with  a  lens  shows  in  all  of  them  a  few  black  scales, 
often  not  more  than  one  or  two,  in  the  position  of  this  spot;  also 
a  few  scattered  scales  represent  the  costal  spot  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  hind  wing.  The  anterior  spot  on  the  under  surface 
of  the  fore  wiug  is  present  in  all,  though  it  is  generally  faint. 
The  under  side  of  the  hind  wing  presents  the  same  variation 
between  yellow  and  dull  greenish  as  is  found  generally  in 
var.  metra  as  well  as  in  the  later  brood  of  rapes. 

I  give  sixteen  as  the  number  of  these  specimens,  but  they  are 
only  the  extreme  forms  of  a  series  which  passes  insensibly  into 
typical  metra.  I  have  altogether  102  examples  of  metra  taken  in 
May  and  June.  All  those  which  come  nearest  to  the  sixteen  were 
taken  before  May  20th. 

Two  questions  appear  to  present  themselves  for  consideration 
from  this  experience :  (1)  Why,  having  found  the  form  approaching 
immaculata  common  at  the  beginning  of  May,  did  I  fail  to  take 
any  between  the  18th  and  25th?  and  (2)  w'hy  was  the  appearance 
of  this  form  confined  to  the  early  days  of  May  ? 

(1)  Although  it  is  common  knowledge  that  the  colours  of 
butterflies  fade  as  they  grow  older,  I  am  aware  of  no  evidence 
that  they  ever  become  more  intense  after  the  imago  has  fullv 
emerged,  and  I  suppose  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  consider  the 
idea  that  the  immaculate  became  maculate.  I  also  suppose  that 
the  average  life  of  members  of  this  species  is  more  than  three 
weeks.  We  must,  I  think,  conclude  then  that,  the  emergence  of 
the  immaculata  form  being  confined  to  the  earlier  days  of  May, 
the  maculate  form  emerged  so  abundantly  from  the  middle  of 
May  onwards,  and  so  far  outnumbered  the  earlier  immaculata  form 
still  on  the  wing,  that  I  was  able  to  take  fifty  from  the  18th  to 
the  25th  without  including  a  single  example  of  the  latter  form. 

(2)  The  second  question  is  of  wider  interest.  I  would  submit 
that  the  facts  seem  to  show  that  the  difference  in  pigmentation 
between  the  insects  emerging  in  the  earlier  days  of  May — 
"  faint  and  frail  and  first  " — and  those  appearing  later  is  due 
to  the  conditions  of  temperature  to  which  their  pupae  were 
exposed.  The  pupse  of  those  which  emerged  on  May  3rd  were 
subjected  to  night  frosts  for  three-quarters  of  the  last  two 
months  of  their  pupation,  and  often  to  severe  frost ;  while  those 
emerging  later  completed  their  pupation  in  the  balmy  weather 
of  May.  The  warmth  and  light  of  May  seem  to  have  "  brought 
out"  the  pigment,  to  use  a  photographic  simile,  which  failed  to 
develop  under  the  more  rigorous  conditions  to  which  those  that 
■,vere  earlier  on  the  wing  were  exposed. 
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The  dependence  on  temperature  of  the  characters  of  the 
spring  brood  of  P.  napi  is  shown  by  the  observation  of  Mr.Hawes, 
quoted  by  Tutt  {I.  c.  p.  236).  Part  of  the  offspring  of  a  female 
of  this  brood  emerged  in  the  summer  with  the  usual  characters 
of  the  summer  brood;  but  the  remainder  did  not  emerge  till  the 
following  spring,  when  they  presented  the  characters  of  the 
spring  brood.  The  behaviour  of  P.  rapes  this  spring  appears  to 
be  in  harmony  with  this  result,  the  exceptionally  cold  weather 
having  exaggerated  the  features  of  the  spring  brood  in  those  that 
"were  earliest  out. 

Both  results  show  that  the  critical  time  for  the  development 
of  pigment  is  near  the  end  of  pupal  life. 

I  should  be  much  interested  to  know  if  other  collectors  have 
had  a  similar  experience  to  mine. 


BALDRATIA  SALICORNIM  (KIEFFEE)  AND  STE- 
FAN lELL  A  BREVIPALPIS  (KIEFFEE),  TWO 
CECIDOMYID.E  NEW  TO  THE  BEITISH  FAUNA, 
WITH    EEFEEENCES    TO    OTHEE  INSECTS. 

By  J.  W.  Heslop  Haerison,  D.Sc. 

1.  Baldratia  salicornicB  Kieffer. 

For  several  years  now  my  friend  Mr.  Bagnall  and  myself 
have  devoted  much  of  our  very  limited  leisure  to  the  study  of  that 
extremely  interesting  group,  the  Cecidomyidae,  and  with  no  little 
success.  Much  of  our  work  has  been  done  systematically,  i.  e. 
we  have  deliberately  jolanned  out  a  campaign  on  a  certain  group 
of  plants  and  have  carried  it  out.  Amongst  the  many  plants 
designed  for  examination  the  salt-marsh  plants  almost  of  neces- 
sity fell  to  me.  Consequentl}',  in  the  winter  of  1916  and  the 
early  spring  of  1917, 1  worked  Greatham  Marsh  for  its  specialities, 
but  my  sole  success  was  to  find  small  numbers  of  old  galls  on 
Salicoruia  stems.  Still  I  was  not  disheartened,  and  botanical 
survey  work  gave  me  many  opportunities  of  working  the  ground, 
with  the  result  that  I  swept  a  number  of  the  present  insect  from 
the  Salicornia  and  later  discovered  one  gall. 

Kieffer  states  that  the  gall  is  a  lateral  swelling,  red  in  colour, 
affecting  the  internodes  of  Salicornia fruticosalj.  (=  radicans  Sm.). 
My  specimen  was  collected  from  a  red-coloured  form  of  Sali- 
Gornia  7-amosissima  ;   this  rendered  the  gall  very  hard  to  detect. 

My  aim  in  writing  the  present  note  is  to  invite  workers  in  the 
South  to  attack  their  much  richer  Salicornia  flora,  especially 
the  species  Salicornia  radicans.  We  here  are  on  the  extreme 
northern  limit  of  the  range  of  this  plant ;  in  fact,  it  is  not  on 
record  for  Durham,  although  I  have  found  it  sparingly  there 
after  discovering  the  insect.  Naturally  we  cannot  expect  any 
great  numbers  of  a  southern  insect  on  a  plant  slowly  dying  out 
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from  us.  Whilst  in  Italy  and  Portugal  the  insect  is  apparently 
restricted  to  this  plant,  in  Turkey,  Trotter  ('Nuovo  Giorn.  Bot. 
ital.,'  Firenze,  vol.  x,  p.  218)  reports  it  from  Salicornia  herhacea, 
■which  is  common  enough  here,  but  is  unsuitable  as  a  food  for 
the  Baldratia,  as  our  winters  cut  it  off  completely — hence  the 
gall  on  the  i^olider  stems  of  Salicornia  ramosissima. 

The  larval  cavity  is  comparatively  large,  measuring  5  mm. 
by  2  mm.,  and  containing  a  single  reddish-orange  larva  which 
pupates  therein  and  emerges  the  succeeding  year. 

2.  Stefaniella  hrevipalpis  (Kieffer). 

Here  again  we  are  concerned  with  an  insect  attacking  a 
plant,  Ohione  portulacoides,  on  the  very  verge  of  its  range. 
Again  southern  entomologists  have  a  far  better  chance  of  getting 
the  insect  in  quantity,  although  on  our  restricted  colony  I  found 
several  galls,  consisting  of  a  shuttle-shaped  swelling  of  the 
somewhat  woody  stem,  each  hollow  containing  several  reddish 
larvfe. 

To  show  how  precarious  an  existence  the  insect  leads  with  us 
it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  a  week  later  an  enterprising  goat- 
keeper,  who  had  evidently  realised  the  potentialities  of  Cheno- 
podiaceous  plants  as  food  for  cattle,  had  tethered  a  goat  amongst 
it,  with  the  subsequent  destruction  of  over  one-third  of  the 
Durham  stock  of  plants,  and  almost  one-half  of  the  Durham 
colony  of  that  rediscovered  Psyllid  Trioza  atriplicis,  which  feeds 
on  Ohione,  and  not  on  Atriplex  patida,  as  usually  stated.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  latter  plant  straggles  into  the  midst  of  a  clump 
of  Ohione  carrying  large  numbers  of  the  Coccid-like  Trioza  larva, 
and  is  nevertheless  utterly  untouched. 

It  is  well  to  note  here  that  Gelecliia  ohsoletella,  an  insect  not  on 
record  for  Durham,  occurs  in  precisely  the  same  patch  of  plants. 
ISl,  Abingdon  Roacl,  Middlesbrough. 


PERONEA  CRISTANA  :  ITS  LIFE-HISTORY,  HABITS 
OF  THE  IMAGO,  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  VARIOUS 
NAMED  FORMS,  AND  SOME  SPECULATIONS  ON 
THE    PRESENT   TREND   OF    ITS   A^IRIATION. 

By  W.  G.  Sheldon,  F.E.S. 

(Continued  from  p.  222.) 

The  Pupa. 

Length  is  7"8  mm.,  width  1"5  mm.  ;  the  abdominal  segments 
are  light  greenish-brown,  the  wing  cases  are  dark  greenish- 
brown  ;  it  is  rather  stout  in  proportion  to  its  length.  The 
front  three  abdominal  segments  are  of  the  same  width  as 
the  thorax  when  viewed  dor  sally,  the  next  three  are  narrower, 
they   are  of  equal  width  ;    the    seventh    is   narrower  still,  the 
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remainder  of  the  segments  taper  rapidly  and  regularly  to  the 
anal  segment,  which  at  the  rear  is  "4  mm.  wide.  The  rear 
outline  of  this  segment  when  viewed  dorsally  is  square,  but 
when  viewed  laterally  it  is  hooked,  with  the  point  of  the 
hook  directed  ventrally.  The  segmental  divisions  are  very 
clearly  defined  ;  the  skin  is  rough  and  without  noticeable  hairs  ; 
the  head  and  thoracic  segments  are  smooth  and  slightly 
polished  ;  they  are  reddish-brown  in  colour  ;  the  head  is  rounded 
in  front  and  it  is  without  a  cocoon  opener ;  the  eye  cases  are 
rather  prominent ;  the  wing  cases  are  slightly  polished,  rough, 
and  striated  longitudinally  ;  they  reach  to  the  rear  end  of  the 
third  abdominal  segment ;  the  abdominal  segments  have  only 
rudiments  of  spikelets. 

The  pupse  were  kept  in  a  room  under  conditions  as  to  heat 
that  would  be  approximately  normal,  and  the  first  imagines  were 
noticed  on  June  30th,  on  which  day  nine  had  emerged.  They 
continued  to  emerge  in  about  equal  numbers  each  day  until 
July  10th,  after  which  date  odd  ones  appeared  until  the  19th, 
on  which  day  the  last  specimen  emerged. 

Altogether  eighty  examples  were  bred  ;  these  consisted  of 
37  ab.  nigrana,  35  ab.  semiustana,  and  8  ab.  cristalana.  This 
remarkaUe  result  means  that  although  there  are  some  fifty  or 
more  forms  of  P.  ciistana  to  be  found  in  the  locality  from  which 
the  parent  moths  were  obtained,  every  one  of  the  specimens  bred 
followed  one  of  the  three  parent  forms.  It  also  seems  to  point  out 
that  the  union  of  the  sexes  takes  place  in  the  winter  or  early  spring. 

The  bulk  of  the  specimens  emerged  in  the  morning,  but  this 
was  not  invariably  the  case,  for  a  considerable  number  were  seen 
with  wings  undeveloped  at  or  about  sunset.  They  usually  sat 
quietly  on  the  leaf  which  had  contained  the  pupa,  but  on  being 
gently  touched  they  took  a  short  flight,  settled  on  the  side  of  the 
cage,  ran  quickly  up  it,  and  if  allowed  took  flight  at  once,  rising 
until  they  reached  the  ceiling  of  the  room  ;  on  this  they  would 
generally  settle,  and  when  once  fixed  they  would  allow  themselves 
to  be  boxed  without  difficulty. 

With  respect  to  the  important  question  of  the  food-plant,  or 
plants,  I  confined  single  larvfe  separately  with  foliage  of  every 
tree  and  shrub  grown  in  the  localities  where  the  moths  occurred, 
and  which  I  was  able  to  obtain ;  I  found  they  would  eat  the 
following:  blackthorn,  whitethorn,  pear,  crab-apple,  dog  rose, 
Pyrm  aria,  plum,  beech,  oak,  hornbeam,  birch,  elm,  lime,  and 
hazel  ;  and  that  they  rejected  holly,  privet,  maple,  sycamore, 
bramble,  sallow,  Viharnum  opuliis,  Pihamnus  frangxda,  and  aspen. 

From  this  experiment  it  will  be  seen  that  although  not  quite 
a  general  feeder,  P.  cristana  has  a  very  wide  range  of  available 
food,  and  this  is  perhaps  unexpected  in  view  of  its  decidedly 
local  distribution. 

My  next  experiment  was  to  try  and  ascertain  the  food-plant 
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most  favoured,  and  on  May  18th  I  j^laced  half-a-dozen  larvae  in 
a  small  cage  with  foliage  of  the  following  :  blackthorn,  elm, 
hazel,  hornbeam,  oak,  whitethorn,  pear,  beech,  sallow,  and 
mountain  ash. 

On  May  21st  the  contents  of  the  cage  were  examined,  when  it 
was  found  that  pear,  oak,  beech,  and  whitethorn  had  been  eaten 
to  a  certain  extent,  that  blackthorn  was  much  more  eaten  than 
any  other  foliage ;  that  four  of  the  larvae  were  in  folded  black- 
thorn leaves,  and  two  on  other  foliage,  but  as  this  had  got  some- 
what mixed  up,  I  tried  another  method  on  this  day,  placing  in  a 
small  cage  foliage  of  blackthorn  about  one-third,  and  of  white- 
thorn about  two-thirds,  one  on  one  side  of  the  cage  and  the 
other  opposite  to  it.     I  then  placed  seven  larvae  between  them. 

On  May  22nd  four  of  these  larvae  were  feeding  upon  black- 
thorn and  three  upon  whitethorn.  I  removed  these  larvae  and 
substituted  eight  others  in  their  place.  The  next  day  equal 
numbers  were  feeding  uj^on  each  foliage.  On  the  same  day  I 
placed  seven  larvae  on  equal  portions  of  blackthorn  and  white- 
thorn ;  twenty-four  hours  after,  there  were  five  on  blackthorn  and* 
two  on  whitethorn. 

I  think  the  result  of  the  above  experiments,  coupled  with  my 
experience  with  the  ova,  and  bearing  in  mind  certain  of  the 
habits  of  the  imago  to  be  described  presently,  will  show  pretty 
conclusively  that  the  favourite  food-plant  is  blackthorn,  followed 
at  some  distance  by  whitethorn,  and  not  improbably  by  crab  apple,' 
for  this  latter  tree  grows  pretty  freely  in  all  the  habitats  in  which 
I  have  found  the  moth,  and  it  certainly  is  very  partial  to  resting 
amongst  its  branches. 

Habits  of  the  Imago. 

A  great  many  lepidopterists  have  hunted  P.  cristana  with 
more  or  less  (generally  more)  ardour,  but,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  with  the  exception  of  some  delightful  verses — which 
I  strongly  recommend  everyone  who  is  not  familiar  with  them 
to  read — by  Prof.  Image,  and  to  be  found  in  'Ent.  Eecord,' 
xix,  p.  299,  what  they  have  said  on  the  subject  of  the  habits  of 
the  imago  is  either  nothing  at  all,  or  something  which  is  mis- 
leading, and  therefore  worse  than  nothing. 

Barrett  says  ('  British  Lepidoptera,'  vol.  x,  p.  222)  :  "  The 
moth  sits  by  day  in  trees  and  bushes,  more  particularly  in 
hawthorn  when  grown  as  trees,  or  occasionally  in  hedges  ;  some 
collectors  say  also  in  blackthorn  ;  and  the  collectors  who  used 
forty  years  ago  to  find  it  freely  in  the  (now  destroyed)  Hainault 
Forest  took  it,  as  I  understand,  mainly  from  hornbeam.  It  is 
readily  beaten  out  in  the  day,  but  flies  hastily  to  the  ground  or 
some  other  hiding  place." 

There  is  a  small  stratum  of  correctness  in  this,  but  the  whole 
gives  one  quite  a  wrong  impression  ;  at  any  rate  it  did  so  to  me, 
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and  caused  me  to  pass  several  hours  for  two  days  vigorously 
thrashing  whitethorn  hushes,  entirely  without  result  ;  whereas 
late   on   the  second  day,  thanks  to  some  correct  information 
obtained  from  another  lepidopterist,  I  found  I  had  been  working 
unsuccessfully  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  prolific  localities  for  the   species  in  the  country.     I  had 
been  thinking  of  Barrett's  sentence,  "  It  sits  more  particularly 
in  hawthorn  when  grown  as  trees."     I  took  this  to  mean  the      fll 
more  or  less  solitary  large  hawthorns  that  are  plentiful  enough       H 
in  certain  parts  of  the  New  Forest,  autl  I  now  know  that  I  might      ■" 
have  beaten  them  for  a  month  without  result. 

The  habitats  of  P.  cristana  par  excellence  are  the  dense 
thickets  of  blackthorn,  whitethorn,  crab  apple,  and  other  trees 
and  shrubs  that  exist  in  certain  portions  of  the  New  and  Epping 
Forests  and  elsewhere.  It  does  not  care  for  the  outskirts, although 
one  may  get  occasional  examples  there ;  but  if  one  wants  many 
specimens,  it  is  necessary  to  get  into  the  heart  of  the  thickets. 
This  is  generally  not  difficult,  for  there  are  usually  cattle  or  other 
paths  that  will  conduct  one  there.  Once  arrived  in  the  dim 
recesses  of  these  thickets,  the  collector  will  find  the  blackthorn 
and  whitethorn  bushes  almost  killed  and  covered  with  lichens, 
owing  to  absence  of  light  and  air,  with,  in  certain  places,  great 
accumulations  of  dead  wood. 

It  is  necessary  to  be  provided  with  a  strong  thick  stick,  which 
"  should  be  not  less  than  5  ft.  in  length,  and  with  it  to  give  the 
hiding  place  a  sound  whack,  and  not  one  only,  several  are  desir- 
able, for  the  quarry  usually  requires  a  great  deal  of  rousing  ;  in 
fact  I  have  not  infrequently  worked  a  thicket,  from  which 
ordinarily  I  have  obtained  many  specimens,  twice  in^  one  day, 
and  have  found  almost  as  many  on  the  second  occasion  as  on 
the  first.  When  disturbed  the  moth  is  recognisable  at  a  glance  ; 
it  usually  appears  grey— although  some  of  the  reddish  forms 
show  brownish— and  looks  fully  its  actual  size.  I  may  say  here 
that  the  only  other  moth  usually  to  be  met  with  in  its  haunts 
in  any  numbers  is  Teras  contaminana;  this  is  a  somewhat  smaller 
and  more  tawny-looking  species  on  the  wing,  and  has  a  more 
rapid  darting  tiight. 

When  knocked  out  and  forced  to  take  wing  P.  cristana  behaves 
very  remarkably.  It  at  first  appears  dazed,  as  if  it  had  been 
suddenly  aroused  out  of  deep  slumber  and  was  not  fully  con- 
scious of  what  had  happened.  Whilst  in  this  state,  which  will  be 
for  one  or  two  seconds,  it  does  not  make  much  progress,  and 
if  the  spot  is  clear  of  undergrowth  it  can  be  easily  captured. 
When  once  it  has  taken  its  bearings  it  will  usually  make  for 
the  nearest  available  cover,  which  is  not  generally  more  than 
a  yard  or  two  away,  and  if  this  is  once  reached  you  may  say 
good-bye  to  it. 

If  the  moth  is  dislodged  by  a  slight  tap  of  the  bush  on  which 
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it  is  resting  there  is  no  preliminary  hesitation,  and  it  will  at  once 
make  for  the  nearest  cover.  When  this  happens  the  time  avail- 
able for  capture  will  be  reduced  by  at  least  one-half.  In  any 
case  the  flight  is  weak  and  slow,  and  the  only  difficulty  in  making 
a  capture  is  that,  if  this  is  not  effected  in  the  first  yard  or  so,  the 
nature  of  the  ground  makes  it  probable  that  some  thorny  branch 
will  impede  the  stroke  or  render  it  impossible.  The  amount 
of  elbow  grease  that  it  is  necessary  and  advisable  to  exert  in 
order  to  flush  the  moth  depends  largely  upon  the  meteorological 
conditions  ;  if  they  are  very  favourable  a  slight  tap  is  all  that  is 
necessary ;  if  not,  then  the  amount  of  thrashing  the  1)ushes 
receive  can  hardly  be  too  severe. 

A  short-handled  net  is  necessary  to  effect  a  capture — I  nse  a 
medium  size  kite  net  without  a  stick — for  the  space  available  will 
often  be  only  one  or  two  cubical  yards.  One  must  have  a  good 
■eye,  too,  for  the  light  is  dim,  and  a  quick  arm,  for  the  available 
time  is  very  short. 

When  once  the  quarry  reaches  cover  it  will  be  seen  slowly 
drifting  away  into  invisibility,  or  it  will  provokingly  pitch  on 
a  twig  a  yard  or  two  away,  just  out  of  reach,  and  amongst  such 
a  tangle  of  thorns  and  branches  as  will  make  its  capture  utterly 
impossible. 

The  interest  and  charm  of  cnstana-h\inimg  consists  largely 
in  the  state  of  expectation  in  which  those  who  pursue  it  are  kept 
continuously.  One  never  knows  but  that  the  next  whack  will 
dislodge  some  rare  and  beautiful  form  that  has  been  the  ideal 
of  one's  quest  for  years,  and  each  moth  dislodged  is  regarded 
as  that  particular  form  until  actual  inspection  has  proved  that 
it  is  not.  On  each  occasion,  when  a  specimen  is  missed,  the 
would-be  captor's  feelings  can  be  imagined. 

Occasionally  cristana  will  vary  her  tactics,  and  after  a  short 
fligbt  she  will  settle  quietly,  either  on  the  ground,  or  more 
probably  on  some  twig  a  few  inches  above  it.  If  this  happens, 
the  resting  place  chosen  will  usually  be  well  adapted  for  invisi- 
bility— the  moth  is  well  built  for  this  purpose — and  you  must  glue 
your  eyes  upon  it  until  they  can  be  brought  to  the  best  focus  for 
actually  seemg  her,  for  if  again  disturbed  she  will  almost  certainly 
drop,  and  then  you  may  say  good  bye. 

So  well  is  the  moth  adapted  to  her  environment  that  in  the 
great  majority  of  instances  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  locate  it 
whilst  settled.  Of  course  a  certain  proportion  of  specimens  dis- 
lodged will  not  come  out  in  the  open  at  all ;  these  are  usually 
not  seen,  and  in  any  case  are  lost.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  give  an 
upward  stroke  with  the  beating  stick  whenever  possible,  as  this 
has  a  tendency  to  force  the  moths  upwards  and  towards  you; 
whilst  a  downward  stroke  will  often  drive  them  into  the  thickets 
and  also  to  the  ground. 
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In  the  heart  of  the  thickets,  especially  under  the  larger  trees, 
are  often  thin  straggUng  bushes,  and,  if  the  weather  is  settled, 
cristana  will  often  rest  upon  them  in  preference  to  the  thicker 
growth  around.  If  in  this  position,  a  slight  upward  tap  will 
usually  dislodge  it. 

"When  in  the  net  the  instinct  seems  to  be  to  burrow  downwards, 
instead  of  making  for  the  mouth,  as  is  the  almost  invariable 
custom  with  lepidoptera.  The  attempts  to  find  a  way  out  of  the 
bottom  of  the  net  are  most  pertinacious,  and  give  the  insect  the 
api3earance  of  frantically  executing  a  dance  on  its  head. 

So  secretive  in  the  daytime  is  P.  cristana  that  I  have  never  seen 
one  fly  unless  it  was  first  disturbed,  and  a  professional  collector 
who  must  have  captured  many  thousands  of  examples  informs  me 
that  his  experience  in  this  respect  is  identical  with  my  own. 

If  the  day  is  cold,  or  if  there  is  much  wind,  especiallj'  cold 
wind,  one  had  better  give  cristana  a  rest,  for  on  these  occasions 
she  will,  on  being  disturbed,  drop  to  the  ground  and  will  not  be 
seen.  The  best  davs  are  those  which  are  calm  and  warm,  and 
especially  when  there  have  been  several  of  such  days  in  succession. 
I  understand  that  after  a  warm  shower  of  rain  the  moth  will  fly 
freely  when  dislodged.  The  afternoon  is  l)etter  than  the  morning. 
The  imagines  are  to  be  found  from  mid-August  to  well  on  into 
November.  In  fine  settled  weather,  especially  in  the  eariier 
part  of  its  period,  the  moths  will  get  up  to  the  top  of  the 
thickets  ;  if  there  is  a  cold  snap,  say  a  sharp  frost  in  October^ 
they  will  go  down  amongst  the  dead  wood,  and  it  will  usually  take 
several  days  of  better  weather  before  they  will  be  up  again. 

Late  in  the  year,  that  is  to  say  during  the  second  half  of 
October  and  throughout  November,  I  understand  that  the  moths 
keep  low,  and  in  the  thickest  parts  of  their  haunts,  no  doubt 
hibernation  takes  place  amongst  the  accumulations  of  dead  wood 
which  are  so  abundant  underneath  the  thickets. 

In  the  spring  it  is  very  unusual  to  meet  with  the  moths, 
though  tbey  are  occasionalh'  seen,  and  I  am  informed  one  or  two 
examples  have  been  found  on  the  flowers  of  blackthorn  when 
these  were  searched  at  night  for  imagines  of  Aieucis  jnctaria.  I 
learn  also  that  some  years  ago  whilst  certain  thiqkets  in  the 
New  Forest  were  being  cleared  away  in  the  early  spring,  quite  a 
number  of  P.  cristana  were  disturbed  out  of  the  dead  wood  in 
their  recesses. 

Specimens  captured  in  November  are  usually  in  perfect  con- 
dition, and  this  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  moths  had  a 
continuous  period  of  emergence,  extending  over  several  months  ; 
my  eighty  specimens,  however,  emerged  in  a  period  of  twenty 
days,  and  it  would  seem,  therefore,  that  intense  sluggishness 
is  the  cause  of  the   absence    of   wasted  specimens  throughout 

the  autumn. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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NOTES    ON    THE    LEPIDOPTEBA   OF   THE    BEITISH 

LINE    IN    FEANCE. 

By  Capt.  H.  D.  Smart,  M.C,  E.A.M.C,  F.E.S. 
(Continued  from  p.  229.) 

A  FEW  nights  of  sugaring  in  the  grounds  of  a  chateau  near 
Fruges,  Pas-de-Calais,  enabled  me  to  fill  in  several  gaps  in  the 
list  of  the  commoner  moths.  I  had  hoped  by  this  means  to  find 
species  unknown  in  Britain,  but  was  disappointed.  The  weather 
was  good  and  insects  numerous,  but  many  British  localities 
would  have  given  me  a  greater  number  of  species. 

The  first  addition  to  my  list  from  this  source  is  Thijatira  batis, 
which  with  Hahrosyne  derasa  turned  up  fairly  commonly.  The 
former  I  took  also  at  Locre,  in  Belgium. 

The  Fruges  locality  also  produced  Palimpsestis  octoc/esima. 
At  Mazingarbe  I  found  the  cocoons  of  Eriogaster  lanestris  in 
considerable  numbers,  but  confmed  apparently  to  one  hedge. 
This  was  at  the  extreme  end  of  February,  but  there  were  no 
cocoons  from  which  the  moths  had  emerged,  probably  because 
there  had  been  no  weather  likely  to  tempt  any  insect  into  the 
outer  world. 

The  larva  of  Cosmotriche  potatoria  was  fairly  common  about 
Fruges. 

Of  the  Nolidse  I  have  three  species  to  report :  N.  cucullatella, 
from  Caestre  and  Kemmel,  in  Belgium  ;  N.  strigula,  from  the 
Foret  de  Nieppe ;  N.  confiisalis,  from  Fruges.  This  leaves 
A'',  albula  the  only  British  Nula  that  I  have  not  taken  in  France. 

Hylophila  bicolorana  occurs  on  Mont  Kemmel,  which  appears 
to  be  a  very  promising  locality,  especially  as  regards  the  small 
patches  of  marsh  on  the  lower  slopes. 

Lithosia  griseola  a,nd  L.lurideola  are  common  in  these  marshes, 
and  Pelosta  muscerda  occurs  there.  L.  sororcula  was  abundant  in 
a  large  wood  near  Avesnes  le  Comte,  but  confined,  so  far  as  my 
efforts  went,  to  a  locality  a  few  yards  long.  In  the  same  wood 
I  found  one  specimen  of  Demas  cori/U. 

Acronycta  aceris  and  A.  ligustrl  both  came  to  sugar  at 
Fruges. 

Agrotis  corticea,  A.  augur,  Noctua  brunnea,  N.  primidce, 
N.  rubi,  N.plecta,  Kurois  jJrasiua,  Aplecta  nebulosa,  and  Mamestra 
thalasnna  were  all  taken  at  Fruges. 

Of  Dianthoecia  compta  I  took  one  specimen  at  Eely,  in  the 
Pas-de-Calais. 

Eumichtis  adnsta  I  found  at  Fruges,  and  the  larva  of  Diloba 
Cd'Tuleocephala  was  common  there. 

Hadena  sordida,  AjMinea  gonina,  Miana  strigilis  ,M .  fasciujicula, 
Eiiplexia  lucipara,  Ncenia  typica,  Leiicania  comma,  and  Grammesia 
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trigrammica  were  all  taken  at  Fruges,  the  last  showing  the  usual 
variation,  including  var.  hiUnea. 

Riisina  tenehrosa  was  common  at  Fruges. 

I  came  across  a  larva  of  Calymnia  trapezinavi'iih.  its  head  and 
anterior  segments  in  the  shell  of  a  small  snail.  Its  jaws  were, 
of  course,  invisible,  but  from  the  rhythmical  movements  of  the 
parts  that  were  visible  it;  appeared  to  be  indulging  its  carnivorous 
instincts  in  an  unusual  direction. 

iJijschorista  Jisstpuncta  was  common  near  Kemmel. 

Heliaca  tenehrata  appeared  in  small  numbers  at  Arras, 
Avesnes,  and  Fruges. 

Hapalntis  fasciana  I  found  in  the  Foret  de  Nieppe. 

This  is  another  rich  locality.  After  a  very  long  and  tiring 
march,  we  billeted  about  two  miles  from  its  western  border.  I 
walked  over  in  the  early  evening,  and  filled  all  my  boxes  in  a  few 
minutes.  Next  morning  I  had  to  get  up  at  1.30  to  pin  my 
captures,  so  that  they  might  be  packed  in  time  for  an  early  start. 

Scoliopteryx  lihatrix  was  unusually  abundant  in  all  districts 
visited.  Fresh  specimens  were  on  the  wing  as  early  as  the  first 
week  of  July,  before  the  hibernated  insects  had  disappeared. 

Plusia  cJiri/sitis  was  common  at  Fruges. 

Ahrostola  triplasia  and  A.  tripartita  were  both  common  at 
Heuchin  and  Fruges. 

Zanclognatha  tarsipennalis  occurred  in  fair  numbers  at  Fruges. 
Pechipogon  harhalis  and  Hypena  rostralis  were  both  taken  near 
Avesnes. 

lodis  lactearia  was  quite  common  from  Heuchin  up  to  Locre, 
in  Belgium.     At  the  latter  ii]a:Ce  Hemithea  strigata  \va,s  abundant. 

Aiiia  emarginata  w'Q.s  extraordinarily  abundant  in  one  patch 
of  marsh  near  Kemmel,  and  at  the  same  time  absent  from  a 
similar  patch  a  few  hundred  yards  away. 

Ephyra  linearia  was  common  at  Avesnes  le  Comte. 

Eucosmia  nndulata  was  common  at  Locre. 

Cidaria  pyraliata  occurred  abundantly  on  Mont  Kemmel,  and 
C.fulvata  less  commonly  at  Locre. 

1  am  told  that  Corcmia  designata  is  becoming  scarcer  in 
Britain,  but  in  the  Fruges  area  it  was  the  commonest  Geometer 
in  June. 

I  took  Mesoleuca  alhicillata  and  M.  bicolorata  at  Kemmel. 

Hydriomena  impluviata  was  taken  near  Fruges,  but  did  not 
appear  common. 

EuintJiecin  castigata,  also  from  Fruges,  is  the  only  addition  I 
have  to  make  to  this  genus. 

Bapta  temerata  occurs  in  the  same  district. 

Ourapteryx  samhiicaria  was  common  at  Kemmel. 

I  spent  only  one  night  at  Heuchin,  and,  after  a  little  dusking, 
retired  to  bed   with   a  book,   a  pipe,   and  a  net  within  reach. 
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Among  other  things  I  took  two  perfect  Eurymene  dolahraria  by 
this  method,  more  otiose  than  dignified. 

At  Heucbin  I  at  last  found  Opisthograptis  luteolata  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  be  a  nuisance.  I  found  it  far  less  common  in  the 
surrounding  districts,  but  everywhere  much  more  in  evidence 
than  it  was  last  year. 

Epione  apiciaria  was  a  common  insect  all  through  the  wood 
at  Avesnes. 

Angerona  prunaria  occurred  near  Fruges,  and  was  very 
common  in  Belgium. 

Hyhcernia  leucoph(eria,  H.  marginaria,  and  Anisopteryx  cbscu- 
laria  were  all  abundant  in  several  woods  between  St.  Pol  and 
Arras. 

Phigalia  pedaria  was  common  in  the  same  woods,  and  I  took 
Apocheima  hispidaria  at  Avesnes.  I  saw  no  specimens  of  these 
insects  with  any  tendency  to  melanism. 

Boarmia  repandata  was  very  common  in  the  Arras  woods  and 
the  Foret  de  Nieppe,  but  again  there  were  no  melanic  or  other 
atypical  forms. 

B.  consortaria  occurs  at  Fruges. 

The  Hepialids  were  nearly  as  infrequent  as  in  1916,  though 
H.  liqmlinus  and  H.  hectus  were  not  uncommon  in  many  places. 
Of  H.  Jnanidi  I  saw  only  two  specimens,  one  at  Fruges  and  one 
at  Kemmel,  though  I  often  went  dusking,  and  must  have  seen  it 
if  it  had  been  at  all  common. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  with  one  exception   {D.  compta)  all 

my  macro-lepidoptera  might  have  been  taken  in  Britain.     The 

relative  predominance  of  the  Nolidae  and  Litliosiidre  in  the  list, 

and   the   relative    scarcity,    or    even   absence,   of   some    of  the 

commonest  British  genera  and  species,  are  probably  the  result 

of  chance.    Such  a  condition  of  things  is  usual  in  two  seasons  of 

haphazard  work  in  any  district  when  no  insect  has  been  specially 

searched  for. 

(To  be  continued-) 
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Ehopalocera  &t  Marlborough  in  1917. — In  the  following  notes 
of  the  remarkable  season  I  have  just  spent  in  the  Marlborough 
country  I  have  included  the  observations  of  some  energetic 
members  of  the  College  Natural  History  Society,  especially  Messrs. 
Greenham,  Lowe,  and  Paton.  In  every  case,  except  Colias 
edicsa,  I  have  seen  and  verified  the  insects  recorded.  Hibernated 
Aglais  urticcB  were  very  abundant,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Vanessa  io, 
at  the  end  of  April,  and  later  the  larvae  of  both  species  abounded 
on  the  nettles.  Both  broods  of  the  former  swarmed  everywhere, 
and  the  latter  was  common  in  August.  Thanks  to  magnificent 
weather  in  May  insects  were  well  up  to  date,  Euckloe  cardaviinei 
appeared  by  May  8th,  and  Callophrys  rnhi  in  fair  numbers  from 
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the  13th,  Brentlus  eiiphrosijne  (19th),  and  B.selene  (30th)  swarmed  in 
every  wood — I  saw  five  on  one  head  of  bugle — and  were  still  to  be 
seen  in  July,  long  overlapping  the  species  of  Argynnis.     Melitcea 
aurinia  (at  one  time  almost  extinct  in  these  parts),  was  first  taken 
on    the  26th,   and  was  afterwards  very  numerous  in   one  or   two 
localities  with  stragglers  elsewhere.      Cyaniris  argiolus   (8th)    was 
not   very   common,    but   Hesi^eria   malvcB    (8th)    was    everywhere ; 
Nisoniades  tages  (14th)  not  so  common.     The  30th  brought  records 
of  Polyommahis  icarus  (very  late),  P.  astrarche,  and  Ciqndo  minimus. 
P.    astrarche   was    scarce   in   this   brood    but   much   commoner   in 
August.     There  was  also  a  second  brood  of  C.  minimus  at  the  end 
of   July.     Nemeohiiis    lucina   (25th)   was  not   uncommon   in   a   few 
localities  and  larvse  were  found  later  on.     All  the  June  insects  were 
extremely  early.     Argynnis  adippe  and  aglaia  appeared  on  the  17th. 
When  it  is  remembered  that    Savernake   Forest  is   500   ft.   above 
sea-level,   and  usually   ten   days   later  than  other  localities  in  the 
same    latitude,    this    is    a    strikingly    early    date.     Adippe    was    so 
excessively  numerous  that  it  was  difficult  to  get  aglaia  except  on 
one  common  remote  from   high   woods,   where   the   latter   reigned 
alone.      A.  paphia   was    a   few   days    later    (25th),    but    extremely 
abundant  in  some  woods  up  to  the  middle  of  August.     Var.  valesina 
was     taken     on     July    24th,    and    was     seen    in    another    w^ood. 
Melanargia  galatea  put  in  an  appearance  on  June  25th,  and  while 
most  abundant  in  certain  localities  might  be  met  with  wandering 
very  widely.     I  saw  the  last  survivors  in  the  third  week  of  August. 
Pararge  megcsra,  which  had  disappeared  for  some  years,  was  taken 
on  the  26th  (one  only),  but  I  saw  specimens  of  the  second  brood 
in  August  in  five  different  localities,  so  that  it  is  happily  returning. 
Augiades  sylvanus   (June  5th)  was  locally  very  abundant,  Adopcsa 
thaumas  (28th)  not  so  common.     The  most  interesting  of  the  local 
butterflies,   however,   was    Thecla   w-album,    and   one   of   the   most 
remarkably   forward.      I    found    larvas    crawling    up    palings    and 
wych-elm  trunks  on  May   28th,  and,   returning  with   an   umbrella 
next  day,  soon  had  as  many  as  I  wanted.     Imagines  were  out  on 
June  19th.     I  can  fully  endorse  what  has  been  written  about  the 
curious  habits  of  this  fly.     For  some  time  I  gazed  in  vain  at  the 
trees  where  the  larvae  had  abounded,  then  one  dull  day  I  found 
some  boys  beating  them  out  of  a  hedge  in  the  vicinity.     Later  on 
one  hot  afternoon  I   hit  upon   a  patch  of  thistles  on  which  they 
were  clustered  thickly  and  could  be  boxed  without  the  use  of  the 
net,  but  although  the  under  sides  of  the  wings  looked  perfect  I  never 
captured  a  specimen  that  was  perfect  on  the  upper  side.     It  was 
well  into  August  when  I  saw  the  last  wasted  female  on  a  thistle 
bloom.     In  July  the  season  slowed  down;  Limenitis  sibylla  (three) 
were  taken  from  the   11th  on  but  were  not  quite  fresh.     Zephyrus 
q2iercus  (8th)  was  not  very  common.     A  precocious  Agriades  corydon 
was  taken  on  July  7th  but  it  was  not  common  till  the  end  of  the 
month.     I  saw  it  still  fresh  on  August  7th  in  amazing  abundance 
in  one  hot  and  sheltered  escarpment.     I  have  never  seen  anything 
like  such  numbers  even  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  or  at  Eastbourne,  but 
it  is  by  no  means  universally  distributed  on  the  Marlborough  Downs. 
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On  the  22nd  Pohjgonia  c-alhitm  was  taken — a  rare  visitor  here — and 
another  was  seen,  In  August  the  v^eather  broke  down  :  on  the 
loth  I  found  Augiades  comma  abundant  in  one  locaUty,  but  the 
feature  of  the  month  was  the  profusion  of  Ghrysophanus  phlcsas 
which  had  not  been  common  in  the  earher  broods.  Had  I  stayed 
Marlborough  I  might  have  added  Hipparchia  semele  to  the  hst  and 
possibly  Zephyrus  betulce  which  occurs  here.  As  it  was,  thu'ty-seven 
species'  of  Ehopalocera  were  recorded,  including  a  Colias  edusa, 
seen  and  pursued  (not  by  myself)  in  June.  None  appeared  at 
Marlborough  in  August.  I  might  add  that  on  August  16th  I 
found  a  nest  of  2Ielitma  aurinia  larvae  at  roots  of  scabious;  they 
seemed  to  be  already  hibernating,  as  the  plant  had  not  been  recently 
eaten.  Pijmmeis  cardui  was  taken  on  May  30th,  and  there  were 
a  few  about  in  August.  On  June  6th  I  saw  P.  atalanta  ovipositing 
on  nettles.  It  only  laid  one  egg  (which  I  secured),  on  a  patch,  and 
then  hurried  on  evidently  bent  on  distributing  them  widely.  It  was 
not  abundant  in  August. — E.  A.  C.  Stowell  ;  Fowey  Grammar 
School,  Cornwall. 

Butterflies    of    the    Cotswolds    (Painswick    District)    in 
August. — This  year  I  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  a  fortnight  at 
Cranham  (from  August  4th  to  August  18th  inclusive),  and  although 
the  weather  was  very  unfavourable  on  the  whole,  the  number  and 
variety  of  butterflies  I  encountered  were  well  up  to  the  average. 
There  were  only  two  absolutely  fine  days — August  Bank  Holiday 
and  the  day  following  (August  6th  and  7th),  and  on  these  two  days 
Vanessa  io   absolutely  swarmed  on  Painswick  Beacon  and  in  the 
Cranham  Woods,  the  specimens  being  of  large  size  and  in  perfect 
condition.    I  also  saw  about  ten  specimens  of  Pohjgonia  c-album,  the 
majority  of   these  being   much    worn.      I   have   never   seen   these 
previously  in  such  numbers  on  the  hills,  and  even  in  the  valleys  they 
are  far  from  common  as  a  rule.     There  were  a  fair  number  of  Aglais 
urticcB  on  the  wing,  and  full-fed  larvae  and  pupae  were  to  be  found  in 
large  numbers  on  every  clump  of  stinging  nettles,  many  of  the  latter 
resembling  burnished  gold,  the  metaUic  colouring  being  so  bright.    I 
noticed  a  number  of   wasps  feeding   upon  the  larvae  which  were 
suspended  beneath  the  leaves  prior  to  pupating,  and  upon  examina- 
tion I  discovered  a  large  number  of  empty  skins  of  larvae,  which,  I 
have  no  doubt,  had  been  destroyed  by  the  wasps.     I  only  saw  one 
specimen  eacli  of  Pyrameis  cardui  and  P.  atalanta,   but  I  noted 
several  larvae  and  pupae  of  the  latter.     On  August  7th  my  little  girl 
took  three  specimens  of  Colias  edusa  in  a  clover  field  at  Sheepscombe. 
These  were  in  fine  condition,  but  I  did  not  observe  any  others  during 
my  stay.     Agriades  corydon  were  in  large  numbers  on  the  hills  at 
Cranham,    Birdlip,    and    Sheepscombe,    and    the   second    brood   of 
Cyaniris  argiolus  were  common  on  Cooper's  Hill  and  around  the 
holly  trees  in  the  lanes.     I  only  saw  one  newly  emerged  specimen  of 
Agriades  bellargus  (male), but  P.icarus  and  P.  astrarche  were  becoming 
fairly  common  when   I  left,  all  these  being  of  the  second  brood. 
Pararge  egeria  and  P.   megcBra   were  common  everywhere   in   the 
woods  and   along  the  walls,   and  I  saw  a  few  battered  specimens 
of  Melanargia  galatea,  Dryas  paphia,  and  A.  aglaia.     I  noted  large 
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numbers  of  the  larvae  of  Macrothijlacia  ntbi  on  the  grass  on  Pains- 
^Yick  Beacon,  more  especially  after  rain,  and  on  August  18th  I  took 
a  full-fed  larva  of  Acronycta  aim  on  a  stone  wall  adjoining  Pope's 
"Wood,  the  only  trees  in  the  vicinity  being  beech,  the  larva  pupating 
in  decayed  wood  on  the  following  day. — J.  H.  Grant  ;  Ward  End, 
Birmingham. 

■  Hypena  obsitalis  in  Dorset. — On  July  11th  we  were  walking 
through  a  thick  tangle  of  nettles,  with  patches  of  CEnanthe  crocata 
and  other  rank  herbage,  on  an. expanse  of  warm,  sheltered  osier-beds, 
near  the  Frome,  at  Iford.  Suddenly  my  son,  who  was  just  behind 
me,  called  my  attention  to  a  specimen  of  Hy2:)ena  obsitalis,  Hb., 
which  was  quietly  seated  on -a  stem  of  coppiced  osier  about  6  in. 
in  diameter.  In  my  surprise,  an  unconsidered  and,  perhaps,  over- 
anxious attempt  at  "  boxing  "  failed,  and  the  moth  slipped  away, 
sideways,  between  my  glass-bottomed  box  and  the  stem.  It  is 
probably  unwise,  as  a  rule,  to  record  insects  thus  seen  and  not 
captured.  But  the  great  interest  of  this  occurrence  may  excuse  my 
note.  I  am  quite  positive  of  the  identity  of  this  specimen  of  this 
unmistakable  species.  We  both  saw  it  well,  and  I  know  it  by  cabinet 
specimen,  description,  and  plate.  The  previous  Dorset  record  has 
always  caused  me  to  keep  the  insect  in  mind.  Careful  search  has 
failed  to  retrieve  the  too  vexatious  disappointment,  but  these  osier- 
beds  will  receive  further  attention  next  season. — F.  H.  Haines  ; 
Brookside,  Winfrith,  Dorset,  October  6th,  1917. 

Orxeodes  hexadactyla,  a  Leaf  Miner. — In  the  '  Bulletin  de  la 
Societe  Entomologique  de  France,'  1917,  No.  14,  just  received,  there 
is  an  interesting  observation  on  the  life-history  of  Orneodes  hexa- 
dactyla by  M.  P.  Dumee.  Larvce  collected  on  June  lith  last  in  the 
forest  of  Senart,  Seine-et-Oise,  from  Lonicera  periclymenum  were 
found  living,  and  were  subsequently  bred,  not  only  on  the  flowers, 
but  also  in  mines  on  the  leaves  of  the  same  pla^t.  The  mines,  round 
in  shape,  occupied  in  some  instances  half  the  leaf,  showing  one  part 
reddish-brown  where  the  excreta  accumulated,  the  rest  of  the  mined 
area  being  transparent.  M.  de  Joannis  states  that  this  is  the  first 
record  of  the  species  as  a  leaf  miner.  Tutt  ('  Practical  Hints ')  says 
that  the  larvae  feed  inside  the  buds  and  the  flowers,  but  Gregson 
(cited  loc.  cit.)  that  thej'^  confine  themselves  to  the  flowers.  0.  hexa- 
dactyla has  been  unusually  abundant  here  this  season. — H.  Eowland- 
Beown  ;  Harrow  Weald,  Middlesex. 

What  is  the  Food-plant  of  Cerostoma  sequella  ? — Some 
writers  state  that  the  larva  of  this  species  feeds  on  Salix  and  lime, 
but  I  have  read  somewhere  that  the  food-plant  is  maple.  It  may  be 
all  three,  but  my  experience  with  C.  sequella  points  to  the  last  men- 
tioned. I  took  my  first  specimen  in  Cromer  close  to  a  maple.  This 
year  I  found  two  females  at  rest  on  the  stem  of  a  small  maple,  in  a 
wood  at  Bathampton,  and  a  third  on  a  chestnut  trunk  close  to  a 
maple  tree  at  Bathford.  There  may  be  sallows  at  both  the  last-men- 
tioned spots,  if  so,  I  have  not  seen  them. — Alfred  Sich  ;  October  2nd,, 
1917. 
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ToRTBix  PRONUBANA  IN  LoNDON  DISTRICT. — I  have  to  report  the 
capture  yesterday  of  Tortrix  promibayia  at  Chiswick  Park.  To-day 
I  revisited  the  locality  to  search  for  more,  and  took  another  within 
about  500  yards  of  the  first.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  Eiionymus  in 
neighbouring  front  gardens. — H.  Douglas  Smart  ;  A.Z.  Ward,  4th 
London  General  Hospital,  S.E.  5,  October  9th,  1917. 

SiREX  GiGAs  AND  S.  JUVENCUS  IN  Eenfrewshire. — Three  speci- 
mens of  the  former  and  one  of  the  latter  were  brought  to  me  during 
August  of  this  year.  I  also  heard  of  several  other  specimens  of  gigas 
being  taken  in  this  neighbourhood.  This  is  the  first  specimen  of 
juvencus  taken  here ;  all  were  $  ?  .  The  juvencus  measured  2J  in. 
in  expanse. — A.  M.  Stewart  ;  38,  Ferguslie,  Paisley. 

Libellula  depressa,  L. — Concerning  Mr.  C.  Morley's  request 
for  particulars  as  to  the  occurrence  of  this  species  this  year,  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  know  that  1  saw  a  specimen  by  the  bank  of  the 
Eiver  Wey,  near  Godalming  on  June  17th.  It  is  the  only  specimen 
I  have  seen  this  year. — H.  G.  Q.  Wales  ;  Gillwell  Bury,  Seward- 
stone,  Chingford,  E.  4. 

Dragonflies  in  1917. — I  have  bred  this  year  Corduhgaster 
annulatus  (two  3  ,  two  $  ;  nymphs  from  Angarrack,  Cornwall), 
^scJinia  grandis,  Cordulia  cBJiea  (nymphs  from  Byfleet),  Calopteryx 
splendens  (,-J  and  ?  ;  nymphs  from  xlnningsley  Park,  near  Chertsey), 
Pyrrhosoina  nyynplmla  (Angarrack,  Cornwall),  and  Agrion  jmella 
(Byfleet).  Emergences  this  year  were  late.  C.  annulatus  in 
particular  showed  none  of  the  usual  signs  of  contemplated  change 
until  quite  late  in  June,  and  the  last  to  emerge  (a  female)  was  as 
late  as  July  26th.  By  the  stream  in  Anningsley  Park  in  June  both 
C.  virgo  and  C.  splendens  were  plentiful.  This  is  the  first  time 
I  have  seen  these  two  species  flying  together.  I  could  observe  no 
distinction  in  their  habits  or  habitat.  I  have  seen  more  Anax 
imperator  this  summer  than  I  have  for  many  years.  In  August 
I  saw  it  at  Purtou,  near  Swindon,  and  at  Burley-in-Wharfedale, 
Yorkshire,  and  in  September  by  the  Itchen,  near  Winchester.  I  did 
not  see  this  last  one  very  clearly,  but  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  Anax 
imperator,  and  it  was  interesting  seeing  them  on  Burley  Moor  again. 
I  had  seen  them  in  the  same  spot  many  years  ago,  but  though 
I  have  been  there  many  times  since  in  the  bright  season  for 
them  I  had  not  seen  them  again  until  this  year.  It  has  seemed 
to  me  for  some  time  that  this  species  is  getting  scarcer.  Certainly 
my  impression  is  that  as  a  boy  I  saw  them  much  oftener  than  I 
have  in  later  years.  I  am  very  desirous  of  breeding  A.  imperator, 
and  should  be  very  grateful  to  any  one  who  could  tell  me  of  a  likely 
place  to  get  the  nymphs. — Harold  Hodge  ;  9,  Highbury  Place,  N. 

Diptera  on  Wareham  Heath. — Bomhylius  minor  was  not  very 
uncommon,  fourteen  9  ^^^  seven  ^  being  taken  during  three  days 
of  rather  inclement  weather,  August  7th-13th.  One  $  was  watched 
ovipositing  after  the  fashion  of  canescens,  as  described  by  Verrall, 
and  one  pair  taken  in  cop  :  on  the  wing.  Anthrax  fenestratus  seemed 
nearly  over,  it  had  been  plentiful  in  July ;  of  ^.  circumdatus  fourteen 
specimens  were  taken  and  many  more  seen.     These  three  species 
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should  be  killed  and  packed  in  cotton-wool  as  soon  as  taken,  if 
kept  alive  in  tubes  they  beat  themselves  about  and  are  spoilt. 
Atylotus  fulvus  rather  unexpectedly  turned  up  here,  two  $  ; 
Chrysops  sepulcralis  was  plentiful  in  the  habitat  I  discovered  in 
1915,  and  on  August  7th,  five  c^"  were  taken  and  about  thirty  $  . 
The  (^  sits  on  grass  stems  round  the  edge  of  the  swamp,  and  rises 
for  short  flights  when  approached,  the  $ ,  which  is  very  abundant, 
settles  on  one's  coat,  from  which  it  can  often  be  tubed  or  boxed, 
if  a  net  is  used  two  or  three  are  often  taken  at  once.  Asibts 
crahroniformis  were  not  plentiful,  and  it  was  generally  too  windy 
to  catch  them,  this  species  is  so  strong,  and  clings  so  tightly  to 
the  heather  when  it  alights,  that  the  net  often  sweeps  over  it.  Both 
the  Sericomyias  were  taken  and  Chrysotoxum  fcsiivum,  and  I  am 
fairly  sure  that  I  saw  but  did  not  take  Physocephala  nigra,  which 
I  believe  Verrall  used  to  find  here.  Conops  quadrifasciata  occurred 
sparingly ;  it  may  be  noted  that  C.  flavipies  was  fairly  common  at 
flowers  in  gardens  on  the  West  Cliff,  Bournemouth. — N.  D.  F. 
Peaece  ;  E.  K.  Pearce  ;  Crantchester,  Cambridge,  August  26th, 
1917. 

EuvANESSA  ANTioPA  IN  SCOTLAND,  ETC. — Examples  of  Euvaiiessa 
antiopa  are  reported  by  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  Quintin,  in  Kincardineshire, 
at  about  1800  ft.,  on  August  21st  ('Field,'  September  8th) ;  and  at 
Dinnet,  on  Deeside,  on  August  7th  ('  Country  Life,'  August  18th) ; 
also,  the  Editor  of  the  '  Field '  Naturalist  Section  states  that  it  had 
been  observed  in  Surrey  during  the  first  week  of  the  same  month. 
These  reports  suggest  a  wider  and  earlier  emergence  than  usual  as 
the  progeny  of  migratory  hibernators. — H.  R.-B. 

Sphinx  pinastbi  in  Suffolk.— Single  specimens  of  this  rare 
species  were  taken  here  by  my  brother,  T.  N.  Waller,  in  1875,  1877, 
1879,  and  1894.  Three  larvse  were  discovered  in  1893  and  one 
in  1899.  I  captured  a  worn  female  in  1906.  Since  this  latter  date 
neither  imagines  nor  larvae  have  been  noticed.  I  was  very  glad, 
therefore,  to  pick  up  a  pupa  (unfortunately  dead)  on  September  30th, 
a  few  yards  from  the  pine  tree,  on  which  I  had  taken  my  last 
specimen  in  1906.  It  is  interesting  as  showing  that  the  species 
still  apparently  maintains  itself  in  the  district. — Eev.  A.  P.  Waller; 
Waldringfield  Rectory,  Woodbridge,  October  8th,  1917. 

Acherontia  (Manduca)  atropos. — Up  to  the  present  date  (Sep- 
tember 19th)  I  have  seen  or  heard  of  at  least  seven  larvse  or  pupae  of 
this  species  this  season  in  this  neighbourhood — five  in  or  round 
Hitchin,  and  two  at  Letchworth.  It  is  many  years  since  this  species 
has  been  reported,  with  the  exception  of  isolated  individuals  at 
intervals  of  several  years.  Most  of  those  reported  this  year  were 
found  feeding  on  Atropa  belladonna,  which  is  somewhat  extensively 
cultivated  in  this  district  for  the  purpose  of  drug  manufacture. — 
A.  H.  Foster  ;  Sussex  House,  Hitchin,  Herts. 

Butterflies  at  Sevenoaks. — It  has  been  a  wonderful  year  for 
butterflies  trying  to  establish  themselves  on  fresh  ground.  Aglaia, 
euphrosyne,  and  titlionus  appeared  in  the  fields  round  the  house, 
whereas  formerly  I  have  not  found  any  of  these  species  within  several 
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miles.  It  may  be  worth  recording  that  out  of  a  couple  of  dozen 
larvas  of  Aglais  urticce  taken  from  the  road  below  the  house  two 
emerged  with  the  two  small  black  spots  on  the  upper  wings  absent ; 
the  specimens  were  no  smaller  than  the  rest.  Carclui  and  edusa  have 
been  scarce,  although  I  have  seen  both.  V.  io,  atalanta,  and  urticcB 
have  been  in  amazing  numbers. — Feedeeick  Gillett  ;  Shootfield 
House,  Sundridge,  Sevenoaks. 

CoLiAS  edusa  in  Hampshire. — In  addition  to  those  recorded  in 
last  month's  '  Entomologist,'  I  have  since  seen  three  C.  edusa  (2  ^ 
and  1  ? )  near  S.  Katherine's  Hill,  Winchester,  and  two  at  Brocken- 
hurst.  Canon  Vaughan,  of  Winchester,  saw  one  in  his  garden  in  the 
Close.  A  niece  of  mine  saw  one  on  September  29th  at  Shawford, 
and  another  butterfly  which  she  took  to  be  G.  hyale.  She  is  not  an 
entomologist,  so  it  may  have  been  but  a  light-coloured  C.  edusa  ;  but 
she  saw  it  plainly,  and  was  struck  by  its  being  very  much  lighter  than 
the  specimens  of  G.  edusa  she  had  seen  when  out  with  me.  Possibly 
it  was  var.  helice. — Harold  Hodge  ;  54,  Piccadilly,  W.  1. 

Colias  edusa  and  Colias  hyale  in  Suffolk. — On  September  ith 
Mr.  C.  Morley  and  myself  saw  C.  edusa  at  Baylham,  close  to  the 
railway  line,  but  did  not  capture  it.  Mr.  Morley  tells  me  that  he  saw 
C.  hyale  at  Monks  Soham  on  July  6th. — C.  H.  S.  Vintee;  The  Han- 
nings,  Framlingham. 

I  take  it  that  this  interesting  butterfly  has  been  fairly  plenti- 
ful this  year.  I  noticed  several  G.  edusa  towards  the  end  of  August 
and  early  in  September  flying  about  the  clover  fields  in  this  parish. 
I  have  not,  however,  observed  the  var.  helice,  nor  have  I  seen 
C.  hyale.  I  saw  a  beautiful  specimen  of  this  latter  insect  last  year 
quite  late  in  October. — Eev.  A.  P.  Waller  ;  Waldringfield  Eectory, 
Woodbridge. 

Colias  edusa  in  South  Devon. — I  know  of  thirteen  specimens 
having  been  caught  and  others  seen  during  the  first  and  second  weeks 
of  September  in  and  around  Beer,  near  Seaton,  South  Devon. — S.  A. 
St.  J.  Winston. 

Colias  edusa  in  Guernsey. — In  the  early  summer  several 
C.  edusa  gave  promise  of  something  better  in  the  autumn.  It  has, 
however,  been  a  disappointing  year.  A  tremendous  gale  on  August 
28th  and  29th,  with  cold  and  rain,  had  the  efl'ect  of  early  winter  on 
vegetation.  Trees  were  lashed  so  that  their  foliage  was  completely 
killed ;  many,  of  course,  were  blown  down,  suffering  more  from  the 
wind  because  in  full  leaf.  Even  low-growing  plants,  as  fields  of 
lucerne,  were  devastated,  and  larvae  must  have  been  destroyed  in 
numbers.  I  saw  perhaps  some  half-dozen  G.  edusa  in  August  before 
the  storm,  but  none  after.  I  took  a  female  on  the  25th  and  caged 
her.  She  laid  four  eggs  on  lucerne,  and  died  September  1st.  These 
hatched  and  are  now  feeding  on  white  clover,  but  remain  very  small. 
Another  female  was  caged  for  a  week,  but,  I  think,  was  not  paired, 
and  I  got  no  eggs.  G.  hyale  did  not  appear.  On  the  whole,  I  should 
say  edusa  was  much  scarcer  than  in  average  years.  It  is  quite  an 
exceptional  thing  not  to  see  a  few  every  autumn  in  Guernsey,  though 
abundance  of  the  species  is  hardly  more  usual  here  than  in  England. 
—Frank  E.  Lowe  ;  October  9th,  1917. 
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COLIAS   EDUSA,   MaCROGLOSSA    STELLATARUM,  ETC.,   IN    CORNWALL. 

— I  might  mention  that  I  saw  Colias  edusa  ii:i  my  garden  here  at 
Fowey  on  September  29th,  but  have  seen  no  others  along  the  coast. 
Pyrameis  atalanta  swarms  here  on  ivy-blossom,  and  earlier  in 
September  Pararge  egeria,  var.  egcrides,  was  a  common  garden 
butterfly  here.  Macroglossa  stellatarum  came  into  my  class-room 
on  October  2nd. — E.  A.  Stowell  ;  Fowey  Grammar  School,  Corn- 
wall, October  6th,  1917. 

Sphinx  (Herse)  Convolvuli  in  1917. 

Northumberland  and  Durham. — The  Convolvulus  Hawk  Moth 
appears  to  have  been  unusually  plentiful  in  this  district  lately. 
Several  have  been  brought  to  us  to  be  set,  and  there  have  been 
paragraphs  in  the  local  papers  referring  to  the  abundance  of  this 
species  this  year. — Joseph  J.  Gill  ;  Hancock  Museum,  Barras 
Bridge,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Derbyshire. — A  female  specimen  was  taken  in  Derby  (in  the 
town)  on  September  1st.  I  have  heard  of  another  having  been 
captured  in  the  town  but  have  not  seen  it.  A  specimen  of  M.  stella- 
tarum, taken  in  Derby,  July  28th,  has  been  given  to  me. —  S.  A. 
St.  J.  Winston, 

Suffolk. — On  September  8th  I  noticed  at  dusk  a  large  moth 
hovering  round  plants  of  Nicotiana  sandercB  in  my  garden,  but  I  was 
unable  to  capture  it  as  my  net  had  just  been  placed  liors-de-comhat 
by  an  encounter  with  a  holly  bush.  The  next  evening,  however,  at 
the  same  time  (7.50  summer  time),  with  net  repaired,  I  waited  at  the 
same  spot.  Nor  had  I  long  to  wait,  for  within  two  minutes  I  had  a 
fine  ?  specimen  of  S.  convolvuli  in  the  net.  On  many  subsequent 
evenings  I  have  visited  the  garden,  but  no  further  specimens  have 
been  seen. — C.  H.  S.  Vinter  ;  The  Hannings,  Framlingham. 

Middlesex.^I  took  a  specimen  of  S.  convolvuli  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Walk,  Stoke  Newington,  London  N.,  on  September  22nd. 
It  was  in  perfect  condition  and  had  every  appearance  of  having  just 
hatched  out  an  hour  before.  It  was  resting  on  a  wall  close  to  some 
bindweed. — J.  Laker;  8,  Allerton  Eoad,  N.  16. 

Kent. — I  took  a  specimen  of  Splmix  convolvuli  on  a  fence  near 
this  house  on  September  1st. — A.  E.  Kidner;  "The  Oaks,"  Station 
Eoad,  Sidcup,  Kent. 

This  insect  put  in  an  appearance  pretty  regularly  at  a  small 
bed  of  Nicotiana  near  Chatham,  which  I  had  opportunities  of 
observing  during  the  first  ten  days  of  September.  The  specimens 
I  caught — two  <y  3  and  three  ?  ?  — were  all  rather  worn. — F.  W. 
GARDNE&  ;  Lieut. -Comdr.,  E.N.V.E.,  Kingsnorth  Air  Station,  Hoo, 
North  Kent. 

On  August  29th  last  a  specimen  of  S.  convolvuli  appeared 
at  dusk  in  my  garden,  and  on  the  next  evening  three  were  seen  at 
flowers  of  the  tobacco  plant.  On  September  1st  there  was  one  and 
after  this  no  more  appeared  until  September  7th,  when  one  turned 
up  and  was  followed  by  another  on  the  17th.  Of  these  seven  I 
captured  three. — Frederick  Gillett  ;  Shortfield  House,  Sunbridge, 
Sevenoaks. 
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A  worn  specimen  of  S.  convolvuli  was  caught  at  dusk, 
hovering  hefore  the  flowers  of  tobacco  plant,  on  September  30th, 
at  Cranbrook,  Kent. — H.  K.  Woolacott  ;  Bedales,  Petersfield,  Hants. 

Isle  op  Wight. — Sphinx  convolvuli  has  appeared  in  Shankhn, 
Isle  of  Wight,  in  great  numbers  this  season ;  as  many  as  nine  at 
a  time  have  been  seen  in  the  public  gardens  hovering  over  tobacco 
flowers.  My  brother,  myself,  and  other  collectors  have  caught 
twenty-one,  and  we  could  easily  have  largely  added  to  that  number. 
Some  were  caught  quite  a  mile  inland,  others  in  the  heart  of  the 
town,  especially  where  Nicotiana  was  in  bloom. — W.  D.  W.  Geeen- 
HAM ;  Wentworth,  Shanklin,  Isle  of  Wight,  September  21st,  1917. 

South  Devon. —  Since  writing  on  September  13th  I  have 
captured  three  more  and  missed  two  Herse  convolvuli,  the  last  on 
September  21th,  a  female  and  the  least  worn.  In  all  I  have 
captured  six,  missed  four,  and  seen  one  at  Nicotiana  blossoms. 
The  moths  almost  invariably  came  when  it  was  nearly  too  dark  to 
see,  hence  the  number  of  misses. — H.  M.  Parish  ;  "  Mount  Vernon," 
Totnes,  South  Devon,  October  7th,  1917. 

I  have  recently  taken  three  specimens  of  Sphinx  con- 
volvuli at  Torquay  ;  the  first,  a  male,  on  August  31st ;  the  second, 
a  female,  on  September  2nd ;  the  third,  a  male,  on  September  12th  ; 
except  the  first  they  were  in  very  fair  condition ;  they  were  all 
hovering  over  a  bed  of  petunias.  Since  I  took  the  first  two  at 
about  nine  o'clock,  the  place  being  low-lying  and  partly  over- 
shadowed by  trees,  it  was  much  too  dark  to  see  them  in  an  ordinary 
way  so  I  had  recourse  to  artificial  light.  It  was  curious  to  see 
how  intent  they  were  when  they  had  once  commenced  to  feed,  for 
they  would  hover  over  the  flowers  only  about  3  ft.  from  me  in  the 
bright  light  of  an  electric  torch.  The  third  insect  I  took  at  dusk. — 
E.  B.  Ford  ;  Thursby  Vicarage,  Carlisle. 

Scotland  and  in  Gloucestershire. — Two  specimens  of  Sphirix 
convolvuli  were  captured  on  September  3rd,  on  the  window  of  the 
railway  station  at  Bo'ness,  Linlithgowshire,  Scotland,  by  Mr.  John 
Gilmour.  A  specimen  of  the  same  species,  but  in  very  worn  condi- 
tion, was  also  taken  in  Clifton  during  the  month  of  September  by 
Mr.  E.  J.  Lowther.  The  above-mentioned  specimens  were  presented 
to  the  Bristol  Museum  by  the  captors. — Geo.  C.  Griffiths  ;  3,  Leigh 
Road,  Clifton,  Bristol." 


SOCIETIES. 
The  South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History 
^ocmiY.— August  9th,  1917.— Mr.  Hy.  J.  Turner,  F.E.S.,  President, 
in  the  chair. — The  Rev.  A.  O.  Soames,  M.A.,  F.E.S.,  Bromley,  Kent, 
was  elected  a  member. — Mr.  Ashdown  exhibited  Tipula  gigantea 
from  the  New  Forest,  and  the  Tachinid,  Echinomyia  grossa,  from 
the  same  place. — Mr.  Edwards,  a  living  pupa  of  the  stag-beetle, 
Lucanus  cerviis,  from  Blackheath,  and  specimens  typical  of  the 
groups  of  exotic  HesperiidcB. — Mr.  Hugh  Main,  a  food-mass  of 
Copris  lunaris  (Coleoptera)  containing  a  nearly  full  fed  larva,   and 

*  Several  records  are  held  over. — En. 
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living  larvas  and  pupae  of  Gortyna  ochracea  in  stems  of  thistles,  and 
pointed  out  the  exit  arranged  for  the  emergence  of  the  imago,  closed 
by  a  thin  "door"  of  epidermis. — Mr.  Turner,  a  very  light  grey 
alDerration  of  Amorplia  j^opuli  bred  from  the  egg,  and  Wo  males  of 
Hyponomcnta  cagnagellus  united  with  one  female. — Mr.  B.  Adkin, 
an  aberration  of  Argynnis  cydippe  (adippe)  from  Kent  with  silver 
dots  in  some  of  the  black  blotches  on  the  under  side  fore  wings. 
— Mr.  Brooks  reported  an  abnormal  pairing  of  Ptychopoda  aversata 
?  X  Camptogramvia  hilineata  3- . — It  was  generally  noted  that  the 
three  species  of  Pier  is  were  almost  everywhere  in  considerable 
abundance.  Vanessa  io  was  almost  locally  abundant,  and  Eugonia 
polychloros  had  been  seen  about  20  miles  from  London. 

August  2?>rd,  1917.— Mr.  Hy.  J.  Turner,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the 
chair. — The  decease  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Vine,  of  Brighton,  a  member  since 
1889,  was  announced. — Mr.  Frohawk  exhibited  the  following  aberra- 
tions of  British  butterflies  :  Gupido  miniimcs,  with  jet-black  streaks 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  left  hind  wing.  Agriades  coridon,  a 
female  with  thin,  bright  blue  streaks  on  right  hind  wing ;  another 
female,  an  abnormal  asymmetrical  under  side,  right  side  21  mm.  in 
expanse,  unusually  pale  ground  of  hind  wing  and  abnormal  markings 
on  both  wings.  Left  side  18  mm.  in  expanse,  of  normal  colour  and 
markings  ;  Adopcea  flava  (linea)  three  males — 1,  straw  yellow  ;  2, 
washed  silver  bronze  ;  3,  rich  coloured  bred  example.  A.  lineola — 1, 
pale  ochreous  ;  2,  broad,  dark  markings  and  generally  dusky. — Mr. 
Edvi'ards,  exotic  butterflies,  a  Neptis  venilia  collected  by  Wallace, 
Mycalesis  nicotia,  M.  lepsha,  and  Ahisara  neophron  from  Burmah, 
with  Limnas  jarhus,  and  Smyrna  blomfildia  from  Bogota. — Mr.  Gibb, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Jaeger,  specimens. of  a  second  brood  of  Amorpha 
populi  bred  in  confinement. — Mr.  H.  Moore  reported  that  he  had 
found  Pararge  megera  numerous  and  generally  distributed  in  Herts 
this  year,  and  had  also  seen  P.  egeria  in  the  county,  both  species  of 
the  second  brood. — Various  members  gave  seasonal  notes. — Hy.  J. 
Turner  (Hon.  Editor  of  Proceedings.) 


RECENT     LITERATURE. 


The  Biology  of  Dragon/lies  (Cambridge  Biological  Series).     By  E.  J. 
TiLLYARD.     (Cambridge  University  Press,  1917.     15s.  net.) 

Some  twenty-five  years  ago  there  did  not  exist  in  English  a 
reliable  textbook  on  the  dragonfly.  No  modern  one  was  to  be  found 
in  our  language  at  all,  and  the  late  Baron  de  Selys  Longchamps  in 
Belgium  was  almost  their  only  champion.  Of  the  "neglected  orders," 
in  fact,  the  Odonata  did  seem,  indeed,  neglected.  Yet  for  their  size, 
their  beauty  of  shape  and  colour-,  their  powers  of  flight,  and  their 
peculiarities  biologically,  they  stand  out  pre-eminent  amongst  the 
Insecta.  Now,  however,  there  is  a  great  change  in  this  respect. 
Their  students,  indeed,  may  not  be  as  numerous  as  they  might,  but 
there  is  no  question  about  the  value  of  the  work  which  has  been, 
and  is  being,  done  to  raise  the  dragonflies  from  the  obscurity  into 
which  they  had  undeservedly  fallen.  The  work  done,  however,  has 
been  extremely  scattered  in  numberless  papers  in  many  languages. 
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Mr.  Tillyard,  in  addition  to  his  own  extensive  work  on  the  subject, 
has  collated  the  scattered  material  and  given  us  a  more  or  less 
complete  account  of  the  biology  of  the  dragonfly  as  well  as  its 
morphology  and  anatomy. 

Although  sufficiently  popular  for  anyone  acquainted  with  the 
insecta  generally,  the  work  is  not  elementary  and  presupposes  some 
little  preliminary  knowledge  of  an  insect.  Popular  books  on  natural 
history  may  be  found  by  the  score :  real  students  do,  however,  exist 
amongst  entomologists,  and  Mr.  Tillyard  is  writing  for  them,  but 
they  need  not  fear  to  get  out  of  their  depth.  One  point  which 
struck  us  particularly  was  the  wealth  of  illustrations,  particularly 
good,  and  nearly  all  original.  There  are,  in  fact,  188  figures,  besides 
four  plates  and  a  map.     They  can  scarcely  be  too  highly  praised. 

Living  in  Australia — at  Sydney — Mr.  Tillyard  naturally  uses 
Australian  material  in  most  cases  for  his  experiments  and  researches, 
but  in  a  biological  treatise  this  does  not  matter.  Further,  he  has 
added  a  very  useful  summary  of  the  British  species — now,  owing  to 
additions  and  subtractions  as  our  knowledge  has  increased  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  found  to  be  42  (with  still  the  chance 
of  increase).  The  nymphs  (we  still  prefer  the  term,  although  our 
author  uses  larva)  are,  of  course,  less  known,  but  our  knowledge  is 
increasing.  Mr.  Tillyard  seems  to  think  some  of  the  Sympetra 
inseparable,  but  for  British  species  this  may  not  be  impossible.  In 
this  genus  the  dorsal  and  lateral  hooks  are  a  help  in  classification. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  large  amount  of  protective  coloration 
that  dragonflies  display.  In  the  case  of  the  nymphs  this  is  very 
obvious  ;  but  it  is  very  pronounced  also  in  the  imago.  Examination 
"  in  the  field  "  soon  bears  this  out.  The  spots  and  bands  of  the 
large  species  hide  them  effectively  when  they  rest  on  foliage  or  tree 
trunk. 

Mr.  Tillyard  deserves  the  thanks  of  odonatists  for  his  stimulating 
book,  and  the  Cambridge  Press  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  way 
in  which  they  have  produced  it.  W.  J.  Lucas. 


OBITUAKY. 

Richard  S.  Standen,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S. 

Born  October  11th,  1835.     Died  July  29th,  1917. 

At  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-two  there  has  passed  from  among  us  one 
of  the  most  enthusiastic  lepidopterists  and  botanists  of  our  time. 
By  all  who  knew  him,  whether  as  artist,  musician,  or  collector, 
Eichard  Standen  will  always  be  remembered  as  the  most  energetic, 
cheerful,  and  able  exponent  of  the  particular  art,  science,  or  hobby 
which  for  the  time  being  occupied  his  busy  leisure.  Born  at  Oxford, 
and  educated  at  King's  College,  London,  he  was  engaged  in  com- 
merce until  the  age  of  forty-five,  from  which  time  onwards,  having 
already  accumulated  at  home  and  abroad  a  useful  knowledge  of 
science  generally,  he  devoted  himself  heart  and  soul  to  his  activities. 
An  expert  linguist,  he  was  well  equipped  for  the  many  foreign  ex- 
peditions made  in  search  of  specimens.  He  spoke  French  as  his 
mother-tongue,  was  fluent  in  German  and  Itahan,  and  late  in  life 
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acquired  both   the   Spanish   and  Norwegian   languages.      In   1865, 
having  made  the  "  Grand  Tour,"  he  pubhshed  for  private  circulation 
'  Continental   Wayside  Notes,'  brimful  of  humour  and  observation, 
the  chapters  dealing  with  visits  to  Berlin,  Potsdam,  and  Constanti- 
nople having  a  particular  interest  in  the  light  of  current  events. 
Indeed,  with  his  love  of  art  and  appreciation  of  literature,  it  is  a 
thousand  pities  that  he  did  not  again  venture  beyond  the  pages  of 
the  several  magazines  to  which  he  contributed  articles  and  papers, 
among    others,    '  The    Musician,'    the    '  Journal    of    the    Linnean 
Society,'  the  'Entomologist,'*  and  the  '  Selborne.'     Quick  to  deter- 
mine species,  I  rather  think  he  was  the  first  British  entomologist  to 
report  Plebeius   zephyrus  var.  lycidas,  both  in  the  Stalden  Valley 
and  on   the  Gemmi  Pass    at  a  time  when  it   was  supposed  to  be 
localised  on  the  Simplon  ;  and  he  also  claimed  P.  csgon  var.  Corsica 
for    Norway,    though   not    having    seen   the   examples   referred   to 
('Entomologist,'    vol.    xxxvii,    p.   63)   I  am  unable  to    confirm   the 
identification.     Mr.  Standen's  collections  were  sold  at  Stevens'  in 
November,   1913.      The  purchaser  of  the  Plebeids  could  no  doubt 
assist  us.     Eor  many  years  notes  of  scientific  interest  have  appeared 
from  his  pen  in  our  pages.   Meanwhile,  also,  his  complete  herbarium 
of   English  flora  was  presented  to   the    Natural   History  Museum, 
though  to    the  limit  of  his  life  his  love  of  Nature  never  flagged. 
Painting,  however,  was  his  most  loved  hobby.     His  pictures  were 
exhibited  at  the  Dudley  Gallery  Art   Society,  for  which  Society  he 
officiated  as  a  member  of  the  Hanging  Committee  for  some  years. 
Mr.  Standen  was  President  of  the   South  London  Natural  History 
Society  in  1879.     In  1889  he  joined  the  Entomological  Society  of 
London,  and  in  1906  was  elected  to  serve  on  the  Council,  but  retired 
the  same  year,  having  now  transferred  his  household  to  an  incon- 
venient distance  from  London.    I  am  told  that  his  entomology  began 
in  the  early  "  seventies  "  when  resident  at  Surbiton.     He  lived  after- 
wards at  Aylsham  and  Framlingham  Earl  Hall  in  Norfolk,  in  London, 
at   Thorpe-le-Soken,  Lindfield,   Sussex,  and,   lastly,  at   Cupersham 
House,   Eomsey,    varied  with    years    spent  in  Germany,  where  he 
devoted  himself  chiefly  to  music,  having  a  fine  bass  voice,  and  with 
winters  in  Italy,  Belgium,    and    the   Eiviera.      We   were  to  have 
explored  Auvergne  together  in  1909,  but  the  trip  never  came  off,  as 
I   was  prevented  unexpectedly  at    the    last    moment   from  leaving 
London  at  the  time  fixed.     A  man  of  persistent  industry  and  mani- 
fold talent  his  intellectual  vitality  never  deserted  him,  and  physically 
strong  to  within  a  few  years  of  the  end  he  could  walk  down  the 
youngest  butterfly  hunter,  and  enjoy  golfing  and  cycling,  his  favourite 
exercises.      His    last   years  were  spent  at  Eomsey,  where  he  died 
peacefully  in   July,  leaving  a   widow,  six    daughters,  and  one  son, 
Commissioner  of  Berar,  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service.     As  one  who 
knew  him  for  five    and  twenty  years  I    can  say  sincerely  that  no 
kinder  heart  ever  beat,  and  that,  though  an  octogenarian,  he  died, 
as  those  whom  the  gods  love,  young.  H.  E.-B. 

*  Principal  contributions — '  Among  the  Butterflies  of  Corsica,'  vol.  xxxvi.  1893. 
'  Among  the  Butterflies  and  Flowers  of  Norway,' vol,  xxxi.  1897.  '  Khopalscera 
at  Barcelona,  Montserrat,  and  Vernet-les-Bains,'  vol.  xxxviii.     1905. 
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OCCUEEENCE    OF   AN   AUSTEALIAN   (ECOPHOEID 

IN   ENGLAND. 

By  Edward  Meyrick,  B.A.,  F.E.S.,  Etc. 

In  the  'Entomologist,'  1910,  vol.  sliii,  p.  96,  Mr.  C.  G. 
Clutterbuck  recorded  the  capture  by  the  Eev.  J.  W.  Metcalfe  in 
Devon  of  an  insect  identified  by  me  as  Ocystola  cethopis,  an 
Australian  species  of  the  (Ecoplioridce.  Mr.  Metcalfe  took  this 
year  at  Exmouth  a  similar  example  and  sent  it  to  me  for 
identification  ;  this  is  without  doubt  the  closely  allied  and  much 
commoner  acroxantha,  Meyr.,  and  I  am  therefore  now  of  opinion 
that  the  first  example  was  wrongly  identified,  and  was  probably 
a  melanic  variety  of  acroxantha,  the  normal  form  of  which  is 
characterised  by  the  yellow  terminal  cilia  of  fore-wings.  This 
species  has  lately  been  introduced  from  Australia  into  New 
Zealand.  I  suppose  it  to  be  attached  to  Eucalyptus,  but  whereas 
saplings  could  easily  be,  and  probably  are,  sent  from  Australia 
to*New  Zealand,  it  seems  very  improbable  that  they  are  sent  to 
England,  plants  being  easily  raised  in  this  country  from  seed 
(I  have  raised  five  or  six  kinds  myself).  Hence  the  importation 
is  difficult  to  explain.  But  Mr.  Metcalfe  states  that  the  specimen 
was  beaten  from  an  elm  in  a  field,  and  adjoining  this  field  is  a 
nursery  in  which  imported  plants  may  be  growing  ;  moreover. 
Eucalyptus  grows  well  at  Exmouth,  where,  I  expect,  several 
species  would  stand  the  winter.  He  thinks  that  the  former 
specimen  may  probably  have  been  from  the  same  locality,  and 
hopes  to  investigate  further. 

Thornhanger,  Marlborough, 
November  8th,  1917. 


TWO     NEW    HUMBLE-BEES     FEOM     CHINA. 

By  T.  D.  a  Cockerell. 

Some  time  ago  Mr.  N.  Gist  Gee  sent  to  the  U.S.  National 
Museum  two  species  of  Bomhus  from  the  Chinese  province  of 
Kiangsi.     Both  are  new,  and  are  herewith  described. 

Bomhus  geei,  n.  sp. 

Female. — Length  about  20  mm.,  anterior  wing  16;  broad  and 
robust,  black,  with  black  hair,  but  a  rather  obscure  patch  of  yellow 
hair  on  each  side  of  basal  part  of  abdomen  sublaterally  overlapping 
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second  segment,  and  from  apex  of  fourth  segment  to  end  of  abdomen 
the  hair  is  bright  ferruginous  ;  outer  side  of  anterior  tibae  and  tarsi 
with  some  red  hair,  hair  on  outer  side  of  middle  tibaB  and  tarsi  all 
red ;  hind  tibae  and  tarsi  with  both  tegument  and  hair  red ;  wings 
dilute  orange,  with  the  outer  margin  very  broadly  dusky.  Clypeus 
shining,  very  sparsely  punctured ;  malar  space  about  as  broad  as 
long ;  third  antennal  joint  about  1"5  times  as  long  as  fourth,  fourth 
considerably  longer  than  broad. 

Ruling,  Kiangsi,  China  (A''.  Gist  Gee,  52  a).  This  is  very 
closely  related  in  all  respects  to  B.  latissimus  Friese,  from 
Formosa,  and  must  be  considered  the  mainland  representative 
of  that  species.  It  adds  one  more  to  the  numerous  instances 
in  which  Formosan  species  possess  close  allies  on  the  mainland. 
Superficially,  B.  geei  is  like  the  Japanese  B.  ignitiis  Sm.,  but 
the  wings  are  quite  different. 

Bomhus  kulingeiisis,  n.  sp. 

Female. — Length  about  20  mm.,  anterior  wing  17 ;  broad  and 
robust,  black,  the  colour-pattern  of  hair  nearly  as  in  B.  pyropygus 
Friese,  but  the  thoracic  dark  patch  is  very  large  and  subquadrate, 
the  hair  is  not  so  long,  and  the  wings  are  very  much  darker.  Head 
with  black  hair,  pallid  on  occiput ;  clypeus  shining,  the  disc  almost 
impunctate ;  malar  space  a  trifle  longer  than  broad,  not  nearly 
1-5  times  longer;  mandibles  with  two  notches  on  inner  half  of 
cutting  margin,  and  a  ferruginous  patch  (tegumentary)  near  first 
notch  ;  third  antennal  joint  longer  than  fourth,  but  not  1-5  times 
longer,  fifth  about  as  long  as  third ;  thorax  with  pale  yellow  hair, 
strongly  mixed  with  black  on  prothorax,  and  disc  above,  extending 
to  middle  of  scutellum,  very  broadly  black ;  legs  with  black  hair ; 
wings  dark  reddish-fuscous,  not  quite  as  dark  as  in  B.  fragrans ; 
abdomen  with  yellow  hair  on  first  three  segments,  but  black  on 
sides  of  third ;  fourth  segment  basally  with  black  hair,  more  or  less 
mixed  with  red,  and  beyond  this  the  hair  is  bright  ferruginous. 

Kuling,  Kiangsi,  China  {N.  Gist  Gee,  54  a).  Pielated  to 
B.  trifasciatus  Sm.,  but  with  much  longer  fourth  antennal  joint, 
and  black  band  on  abdomen  narrow  and  weak. 


STEPHANUS    {PAKASTEPHANELLUS  DAMELLICUS, 

Westw. 

By  E.  a.  Elliott,  F.E.S. 

In  the  June  number  of  this  Journal,  p.  129,  I  published 
some  remarks  on  the  differences  between  Westwood's  species 
as  described  by  him,  from  Australia,  and  one  from  New  Guinea 
and  Borneo,  considered  by  Enderlein  to  be  identical.  Through 
the  courtesy  of  Prof.  Poulton  I  have  been  able  to  examine 
the  handsome  and  perfect  type,  now  in  the  Hope  Museum  at 
Oxford,  and  find  certain  modifications  necessary. 
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Westwooct  says  of  the  hind  femora :  "  subtus  serratis 
fientibusque  tribus  majoribus  armatis,"  whereas  they  are  most 
distinctly  bidentate.  Also  he  describes  the  metanotum  as  only 
basally  striate,  but  Enderlein's  species  has  this  part  longi- 
tudinally striate  throughout.  In  this  case  I  was  misled  by  the 
different  sense  in  which  the  two  authors  understand  the  term; 
Westwood  includes  under  it  both  the  narrow  visible  strip  of 
the  true  metanotum,  which  is  longitudinally  striate,  and  the 
median  segment,  Enderlein  describing  them  separately,  and 
the  latter  part  is  rugose  in  both. 

The  characteristic  points  in  damellicus,  Westw.  are :  the 
conspicuous  transverse  carina  on  vertex,  and  the  rather  broad 
white  line  under  the  eyes,  both  of  which  are  wanting  in 
Enderlein's  species ;  the  sculpture  of  the  pronotum  is  also 
different. 

In  the  'Arkiv  for  zoologi,'  ix,  1915,  p.  1,  Roman  describes 
a  species  from  West  Australia  which  certainly  comes  very  close 
to  damellicus,  "West.,  if  not  actually,  as  Eoman  suggests,  a  dark 
variety  of  it.  He  quotes  the  erroneous  tridentation  of  the  hind 
femora  as  the  principal  difference,  which  now  disappears.  His 
species  has  the  carina  on  vertex  and  the  white  line  under  the 
eyes,  though  apparently  less  developed,  as  they  might  well  be 
in  a  melanic  variety,  but  the  five  frontal  tubercles  are  all  well 
developed  and  the  posterior  margin  of  the  head  is  not  bordered ; 
in  damellicus  the  two  posterior  tubercles  are  subobsolete  and  the 
occipital  margin  is  strongly  bordered,  hence  I  prefer  to  retain 
Roman's  name  pictipes  for  his  species,  which  has  also  the 
intermediate  tarsi  basally  white. 

16,  Belsize  Grove,  N.W.  3, 
November  12th,  1917. 
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By  Prof.  Selwyn  Image,  M.A.,  F.E.S. 

Palpi,  head,  and  thorax  cinereous.  Fore  wing  divided  in 
colour  diagonall}''  from  the  base  to  near  the  apex  into  two 
portions.  Of  these  the  upper  portion,  including  the  button,  is 
a  dull  strong  blackish-brown ;  the  lower  portion  is  shining 
.purphsh-grey,  with  usually  some  small  blackish  tufts  in  the 
tornal  area. 

Suhnigrana,  though  closely  allied  to  the  nigrana  of  Clark,  is 
readily  distinguishable  from  it,  inasmuch  as  nigrana  has  no 
division  of  colour  in  the  fore  wing,  which  is  blackish  throughout 
and  brilliantly  mottled  with  darker  colour. 

This  aberration  is,  I  think,  worth  a  special  name,  because,  at 
any  rate  in  Epping  Forest,  it  is  by  far  the  most  common  form 
of  the  species,  and  is  very  constant  in  colour  and  markings. 
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Between  the  years  1905  and  1914  my  friend,  Mr.  Janson,  and  I 
must  have  seen  in  the  Forest  many  hundred  cristana,  and  he 
agrees  with  me  that  certainly  the  majority  of  these  were  the  form 
I  have  ventured  to  name  and  describe  above. 

78,  Parkburst  Eoad,  Holloway,  N., 
October  19th,  1917. 


PEEONEA  CRISTANA  :  ITS  LIFE-HISTOEY,  HABITS 
OF  THE  IMAGO,  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  VARIOUS 
NAMED  FORMS,  AND  SOME  SPECULATIONS  ON 
THE    PRESENT   TREND   OF   ITS   VARIATION. 

By  W.  G.  Sheldon,  F.E.S. 

(Continued  from  p.  250.) 

There  are  two  features  that  are  apparent  immediately  one 
commences  to  study  tlie  variation  of  P.  cristana.  The  first  of 
these  is  that,  whilst  the  majority  of  the  forms  to  be  found  in 
each  locality  are  identical,  in  each  there  are  quite  a  number  that 
are  peculiar  to  it,  or  that  are  abundant  or  frequent  in  it,  and 
rare  elsewhere. 

The  second  point  is  that  there  has  been  a  great  change  in  the 
forms  to  be  found,  at  any  rate  in  certain  localities,  and  probably 
throughout  the  species'  distribution,  during  the  last  twenty  or 
thirty  years ;  certain  forms  that  were  obtainable  then  do  not 
seem  to  occur  now,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  large  number  of 
new  forms  have  appeared  ;  many  of  these  are  quite  common,  and 
in  two  cases  the  new  form  has  outnumbered  any  other  to  be  found 
a,t  the  present.time. 

These  facts  being  apparent,  I  have  thought  it  desirable  to 
place  on  record  the  present  position  of  the  species,  so  far  as  its 
VA,riation  is  concerned,  by  giving  lists  of  the  forms  to  be  found 
in  its  three  principal  localities — the  New  Forest,  Epping  Forest, 
and  Folkestone — to  the  extent  that  I  have  been  able  to  compile 
them. 

These  lists  will  accomplish  two  objects — firstly,  they  will 
inform  the  student  what  aberrations  are  to  be  found  in  each  of 
these  localities  ;  and  secondly,  what  is  much  more  important, 
they  will  constitute  a  record  of  the  present  stage  the  variation 
of  the  species  has  reached,  from  which  it  will  be  possible  to  trace 
and  establish  future  developments  and  their  significance. 

I  will  first  deal  with  the  variation  in  the  New  Forest,  following 
with  that  in  Epping  Forest,  and  finishing  with  the  Folkestone 
aberrations. 

The  specimens  in  the  first  of  these  lists  have  been  either 
captured  or  observed  by  myself.  There  are  in  the  New  Forest 
quite  a  number  of  habitats  of  P.  cristana,  but  my  specimens,  in 
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order  to  make  the  comparison  as  reliable  as  possible,  were  all 
captured  in  one  locality,  which  is  of  considerable  extent.  They 
were,  as  the  list  states,  taken  in  the  years  1915,  1916,  and  1917, 
and  the  numbers  represent  the  quantities  of  each  form  met  with. 
Many  of  the  forms,  and  probably  all,  are  exceedingly  local ;  for 
instance,  in  certain  thickets  almost  any  specimen  knocked  out  is 
ab.  nigrana ;  one  of  these  thickets  which  I  have  in  mind  has  an 
area  of  perhaps  half  an  acre,-but  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
are  other  thickets  that  do  not  produce  more  than  8  or  10 
per  cent,  of  this  aberration.  This  is,  of  course,  to  be  expected 
when  one  knows  the  extreme  tendency  in  captivity  of  the 
offspring  to  produce  the  parent  form. 

List  of  Aberrations  taken  in  the  New  Forest  in  the  Years 
1915,  1916,  and  1917,  with  the  number  of  examples  of 
EACH  Aberration  Captured. 


1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

cristaiia,  Fab. 

0 

7 

15 

merhina,  Clark 

'     7 

2 

2 

fuscana,  Clark 

2 

— 

1 

nigropunctana,  Clark 

2 

1 

3 

albipuuctaiia,  Stphs. 

2 

1 

— 

xantliovittana,  Dsvs. 

— 

2 

— 

o^hreapiinctana,  Clark     . 

1 

1 

— 

semiustana,  Curt.     . 

20 

8 

1.5 

alhonigrana,  Clark  . 

6 

4 

— 

bentleyana,  Curt. 

10 

4 

4 

suhvittana,  Stphs.   . 

— 

— 

1 

provittana,  Dsvs.     . 

1 

— 

2 

punctana,  Clark 

1 

•2 

.J 

jansoniana,  \Yebb    . 

1 

— 

2 

chantana,  Curt. 

4 

1 

— 

nigrana,  Clark 

36 

25 

44 

subcltautana,  Clark 

3 

1 

— 

alrana,  Clark  . 

'     5 

1 

& 

spadiceana,  Haw.     . 

11 

12 

11 

desfontainiana,  Fab. 

'     8 

8 

8 

vittana,  Stphs. 

6 

— 

0 

co)i!>im>liuna,  Stphs. 

4 

1 

3 

intermcdiana,  Clark 

3 

1 

1 

sericana,  Hub. 

1 

— 

■ — - 

brunneana.  Stphs.    . 

10 

— 

(5 

ulotana,  Clark 

4 

4 

4 

rufinifjrana,  Clark    . 

6 

5 

y 

flammeana,  Webb     . 

2 

3 

1 

albomjicofitana,  Clark 

1 

2 

4 

cristaliina,  Don.       .         . 
seqiiana.  Curt. 

16 

3 

13 

nigrocoftana,  Clark 

. — 

— 

1 

1 

2 

2 

albovlttana,  Stphs. 

1 

2 

— 

fnlvovittana,  Stphs. 

1 

— 

1 

fulvocristana,  Stphs. 

— 

— 

1 

subfulvovitlana,  Clark 

12 

4 

9 

striana,  Haw. 

1.1 

3 

<) 

sepiaiia,  n.  ab. 

^ 

— 

2 

substriana,  Stphs.   . 

4 

1 

2 

nigrosubvittann,  Clark 

— • 

— 

1 

2)rostiiana,  Clark     . 
semistriuiia,  Dsvs.    . 

1 

5 

3 

Total  . 

218 

109 

192 

insulaua.  Curt. 

1 

■ 

— 

In  addition  to  the  forty -three  forms  enumerated  in  the  above 
list,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr,  South,  who  has  worked  P.  cristaiia  for 
many  years  in  the  New  Forest,  and  who  has  kindly  furnished  me 
with  a  list  of  eight  additional  forms  which  he  has  met  with 
there  ;  these  are  abs.  nigrocristana,  Clark,  postchantaiia,  Webb, 
subunicolorana,  Clark,  riificostana,  Curt.,  suhcapucina,  Dsvs., 
profanatia,  Fab.,  masoniajia,  Clark,  a,nd Jiavostriana,  Webb;  and 
this  autumn  I  have  received  three  specimens  of  ab.  suhcristahma, 
Curt.,  a  form  which,  whilst  common  at  Folkestone,  has,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  not  been  previously  met  with  in  the  New  Forest. 
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The  total  number  of  forms  that  I  have  been  able  to  locate  as 
having  occurred  in  the  New  Forest  for  the  past  ten  or  twelve 
years  is  therefore  fifty-two. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  the  following  old  records  : 
ab.  capucina,  Johnson,  the  original  type  specimen  ('Ann.  Mag. 
Nat.  Hist.,'  X,  p.  366) ;  ab.  alboflammana,  Curt.  Mr.  Sydney  Webb 
mentions  having  taken  this  form  in  1891  {cp.  'Ent.,'  xxiv,  p.  271). 

In  the  foregoing  list  I  have  included  the  name  sepiana  n.  ab. 
The  head  and  palpi  of  this  aberration  are  ashy  grey,  the 
superiors  are  of  an  almost  unicolorous  grey-brown,  of  a  tint 
intermediate  between  that  of  abs.  suhunicolorana  and  profanana  ; 
ihe  button  and  a  number  of  minute  points  are  dark  fuscous;  there 
is  no  trace  of  a  vitta.  I  have  five  examples  of  tbis  form  from 
the  New  Forest  and  one  from  Epping  Forest,  and  I  have  seen  in 
various  collections  quite  a  number  which  came  from  the  Hamp- 
shire locality. 

It  will  be  noted  that  I  have  included  in  the  list  two  specimens 
of  ab.  xanthovittana,  and  one  of  ab.  nigrosuhvittana.  The  deter- 
mination of  these  forms  by  the  authorities  is  exceedingly  vague, 
and  therefore  it  seems  incumbent  upon  me  to  explain  precisely 
what  these  specimens  of  mine  are. 

To  take  first  ab.  xanthovittana.  Desvignes's  description 
(*  Zool.,'  iii,  p.  841,  1845)  is  indefinite  and  quite  insufficient. 
He  sa3'S  :  "  Similar  to  ab.  unicolurana  and  ab.  alboflammana,  but 
with  a  yellow  or  fulvous  dash  ;  palpi,  head  and  thorax  of  the 
same  colour."  This  description  is  quoted  by  Clark ;  in  his 
paper  (/.  c.)  he  describes  another  form,  ab.  proxanthovittana , 
which  he  diagnoses,  "Tbe  almost  complete  absence  of  the  button 
constitutes  a  marked  difference  between  this  aberration  and 
ab.  xanthovittana.'"  Obviously,  therefore,  he  intended  to  express 
his  conviction  ^lat  the  two  forms  were  alike,  except  that  one  had 
a  button  and  the  other  bad  not,  or  had  only  a  very  small  one ; 
he  does  not,  however,  say  what  colour  the  button  in  ab.  xantho- 
vittana is  ;  neither  does  Desvignes ;  and  therefore  we  are  in 
doubt  upon  the  point,  except  that,  as  the  latter  does  not  call 
attention  to  the  button,  it  was  probably  of  the  same  colour  as 
the  surrounding  area  of  the  superiors,  i.  e.  a  shade  of  brown. 

Turning  next  to  '  Ent.,'  xliii,  p.  266,  we  find  Mr.  Sydney 
Webb — whose  knowledge  of  the  forms  of  P,  cristana  in  the  old 
collections  is  probably* at  the  present  day  unique — writes  of  a 
"  similarly  coloured  hroicn  tufted  insect,  which  has  long  stood  in 
a  mixed  series  in  our  cabinets  under  the  name  of  xanthovittana." 
(The  italics  are  mine.)  I  should  say  that  Mr.  Webb  expresses 
the  opinion  that  Desvignes's  description,  "  similar  to  ab.  uni- 
colorana  and  ab.  alboflammana,"  means  "absence  of  the  central 
tuft,"  which,  of  course,  these  two  forms  possess  in  common  with 
ab.  proxanthovittana,  Clark,  and  thereupon  sinks  the  latter  as 
being  identical  with  ab.  xanthovittana  Dsvs. 
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It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  there  is  another,  and  a  very 
much  more  probable,  interpretation  of  Desvignes's  meaning.  I 
take  it  that,  "  similar  to  ab.  unicolorana  and  ab.  albqflamjnana," 
refers  to  the  ground  colour  of  the  superiors,  which  is  similar  in 
all  three  forms  ;  and  if  I  am  correct,  Clark's  ab.  proxanthovittana 
will  stand. 

M\'  two  specimens  have  a  button  of  a  bright  brown  colour, 
and  are  thus  easily  separable  from  ab.  nigropunctana,  of  which 
Clark  writes  that  it  has  a  "  large  blackish  button." 

The  difficulty  with  respect  to  ab.  iiigrosubvittana,  Clark,  is 
that  his  figure,  or  rather  the  figure  of  his  artist — see  Fig.  4  in 
the  plate  given  with  his  paper  (/.  c) — does  not  agree  with  his 
description.  It  shows  a  form  with  dark  brown  superiors,  a 
lighter  button,  three  lighter  dots,  and  a  short  cream-coloured 
vitta.  Turning  now  to  his  description,  we  read  :  "  Head,  thorax, 
and  palpi  ashy  white  ;  anterior  wings  black,  with  an  ashy  white 
patch  at  the  extreme  base  of  the  inner  margin,  and  a  large  blackish 
button  ;  there  are  also  from  three  to  five  minute  mixed  spots 
in  the  marginal  area"  (the  italics  are  mine).  There  being  this 
discrepancy,  it  is  obvious  that  the  description,  which  is  Clark's 
work,  must  be  followed  in  preference  to  the  plate,  which  is  not, 
in  all  points  on  which  they  differ,  especially  as  the  figures  in 
this  plate  are  many  of  them  unsatisfactory.. 

My  specimen  agrees  with  Clark's  description  in  e'ery  respect. 

Unquestionably  the  striking  feature  of  the  trend  of  the 
variation  of  P.  cristana  in  the  New  Forest  of  recent  years  is  its 
movement  towards  melanism. 

The  first  recorded  instance  of  a  melanic  tendency  that  I 
am  aware  of  is  contained  in  an  article  by  Mr.  Sydney  Webb, 
written  in  1891,  and  to  be  found  in  '  Ent.,'  xxiv,  p.  271,  in  which 
he  says  that  he  took  "one  with  the  whole  of  the  wing  and  tuft 
of  a  unicolorous  blue-black."  This,  of  course,  refers  to  a  speci- 
men of  ab.  nigraiia,  Clark,  Mr.  Webb  further  says  in  'Ent.,' 
xliii,  p.  269  (speaking  of  ab.  nigrana)  :  "  The  form  first  appeared 
in  the  New  Forest  a  year  or  two  earlier  than  1890,  and  we  only 
saw  one  of  it  among  a  series  of  nearly  two  hundred  specimens 
examined  in  the  following  year." 

If  the  reader  will  turn  to  my  list  of  New  Forest  forms,  he 
will  see  that  the  proportion  this  form  bears  to  the  total  of 
specimens  captured  by  myself  was — in  1915,  16^  per  cent.  ;  in 
1916,  23  per  cent. ;  and  in  1917,  about  23  per  cent. 

As  Mr.  Webb's  specimen  represented  about  j  per  cent,  of 
the  total  number  taken,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  what  enormous 
progress  towards  total  melanism  the  species  has  made  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years. 

In  addition  to  ab.  nigrana,  there  are  at  the  present  time  ten 
other  forms  found  in  the  New  Forest  which  are  more  or  less 
melanic,  and  it  is  important  to  note  that  all  these  are  of  recent 
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origin  ;  they  are  not  mentioned  by  Mr.  Webb  in  1891,  and  their 
names  date  from  a  period  not  before  Clark's  paper  in  1901. 

These  melanic  forms  are  abs.  albonigrana,  nigrocostana, 
rujinigrana,  merlana,  jansoniana,  atrana,  ulotana,  Jlammeana, 
nigrocristana,  and  nigrosuhvittana. 

If  the  total  number  of  specimens  of  all  the  melanic  forms  in 
my  list  is  taken,  and  a  calculation  made  of  their  relation  to 
the  total  of  specimens  captured  of  all  forms,  the  proportions 
work  out  in  1915  about  31  per  cent.,  in  1916  about  40  per 
cent.,  and  in  1917  about  37  per  cent. ;  and  taking  the  average 
of  the  three  years  together,  over  35  per  cent.,  or  more  than  one 
third. 

These  statistics  give  an  idea  of  the  rate  at  which  P.  cristana 
has  progressed  towards  becoming,  in  the  New  Forest,  a  melanic 
species ;  but  of  course  to  fix  the  approximate  date  when  this 
development  is  likely  to  culminate,  if  it  ever  does,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  collect  statistics  for  a  much  greater  number  of 
years  than  I  have  been  able  to  do  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  present  tendency. 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  on  the  manner  by  which  the 
change  now  going  on  has  been  brought  about,  and  liow  the  new 
forms  have  originated.  Two  theories  seem  to  me  possible. 
According  to  the  first  of  these,  a  specimen  of  a  melanic  form — 
say,  ab.  mgrana — may  be  the  direct  issue  of  a  specimen  of  any 
one  of  the  non-melanic  forms.  According  to  the  second  theory, 
which  seems  to  have  evidence  in  support  of  it,  each  melanic 
form  is  descended  from  a  certain  non-melanic  form,  or  group 
of  forms.  Take  first  ab.  nigrana.  Mr.  Webb  says  (*  Ent.,'  xliii, 
p.  267)  it  "is  only  an  intensified  form  of  ab.  profananay  I  am 
afraid  I  cannot  agree  with  this  view.  In  the  first  place,  ab. 
profanana  is — now,  at  any  rate — a  very  rare  form  in  the  New 
Forest.  Then  ab.  profanana  is  a  plain  form,  without  any  darker 
markings — except  the  button — or  cloudings,  according  to  Fab- 
ricius.  Ab.  nigrana,  on  the  other  hand,  is  by  no  means  a  plain 
insect,  in  spite  of  its  blackness.  Clark's  description  reads : 
"Anterior  wings  blackish,  mottled  over  with  darker  colour."  I 
think  that  its  parents  were  probably  ab.  cristalana,  and  perhaps 
ab.  seniiustana,  and  other  strongly  clouded  and  variegated  forms  ; 
and  in  support  of  this  theory  I  may  say  that  Mr.  Charles 
Gulliver,  who  has  collected  P.  cristana  in  the  New  Forest  for 
over  forty  years,  informs  me  that  previous  to  the  advent  of  ab. 
nigrana,  ab.  cristalana  was  by  far  the  most  abundant  form.  At 
the  present  date,  so  far  as  the  evidence  of  my  list  shows,  it  has 
receded  in  number  to  the  foiirth  place. 

Of  course,  once  ab.  nigrana  had  evolved,  we  know  from  our 
experience  during  tbe  past  half  century  of  other  species  of 
Lepidoptera  displaying  a  melanic  tendency,  how  very  dominant 
it  would  be  likely  to  become.     This  tendency,  with  the  remark- 
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able  power  which  the  species  seems  to  possess  for  the  offspring  to 
produce  the  parent  form,  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
present  position  of  ab.  nigrana. 

Ab.  albonigrana  is  undoubtedly  a  development  of  the  type 
form  of  P.  cristana  ;  ab.  nigrocostana  is,  of  course,  a  melanic 
alhorvficostana  ;  ab.  meiiana  and  ab.  jansoniana  are  obviously 
derived  from  a  member,  or  members,  of  the  ab.  striana  group  ; 
ab.  riijinigrana  bears  strong  evidence  that  it  is  a  melanic  form 
of  the  abs.  chantaiia  and  spadiceana  or  forms  closely  allied  to 
them  ;  ab.  ulotana  is  plainly  derived  from  ab.  desfotita'miana  ; 
and  ab.  fiammeana  from  ab.  consimxliana.  The  origin  of  ab. 
atrana  is  more  obscure,  but  I  take  it  that  it  is  a  modern  develop- 
ment of  abs.  falvovittana,  sabfalvovittana,  or  hentleyana,  or  all 
of  them. 

Ab.  nigro-subvittana  is  obviously  a  melanic  ab.  jmnctana,  or 
ab.  siibvitiana.  Of  course  there  is  no  doubt  that  all  these  new 
melanic  forms  are  more  or  less  dominant,  and  in  addition  to 
obtaining  recruits  in  each  generation — once  the  melanic  ten- 
dency was  established — from  certain  of  the  old  non-melanic 
forms,  each  melanic  form  would  tend  to  reproduce  itself  each 
generation  in  increasing  numbers. 

(To  be  continued-) 


LEPIDOPTERA    COLLECTED    IN    1917,    MAINLY    IN 
GLOUCESTEESHIEE    AND    SUSSEX. 

By  The  Eev.  J.  W.  Metcalfe,  M.A.,  F.E.S. 

A  rather  bad  break  down  in  health  during  the  trying  winter 
led  to  a  three  months'  rest  from  work  by  doctor's  orders. 
Fortunately  it  was  possible  to  arrange  that  my  holiday  should 
cover  the  three  best  collecting  months  in  the  year — May,  June, 
and  July — and,  if  it  represented  a  rest  from  normal  work,  it 
afforded  a  most  acceptable  opportunity  for  work  of  another  kind 
amongst  the  insects.  The  w^eather  proved  all  that  could  be 
desired,  and  the  long  spells  of  brilliant  sunshine  were  only 
broken  by  an  occasional  day's  rain. 

As  we  all  know,  the  winter  prolonged  itself  far  into  the  spring, 
and  the  season  on  May  1st,  when  the  fine  weather  really  set  in, 
was  undoubtedly  three  weeks  behind-hand.  So  favourable, 
however,  were  the  ensuing  weeks  that  by  the  beginning  of  June 
insects,  with  the  probable  exception  of  those  that  feed  up  in 
the  early  spring,  were  fully  up  to  time,  if  not  ahead  of  it. 
Undoubtedly  the  season  now  going  over  has  been,  from  the 
collector's  point  of  view,  one  of  the  best  experienced  for  many 
years  ;  and  equally  beyond  doubt  this  fact  is  due  to  the  bitterly 
cold  and  prolonged  winter.     Not  only  must  the  cold  weather 
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have  kept  hybernating  larvge  from  moving  about,  and  so  greatly 
increased  their  chance  of  escaping  destruction,  but  it  also  must 
have  kept  their  enemies  at  home,  and  marauding  trips  after 
larvffi,  pupte,  and  ova  could  seldom  have  been  undertaken. 
Whether  all  will  agree  with  these  statements  or  not,  the  fact 
remains  that  insects,  usually  extremely  scarce,  were  met  with  in 
profusion,  whilst  others,  seldom  or  never  met  with  in  the  localities 
visited,  were  found  in  quite  respectable  numbers.  A  bag  of  over 
1200  insects,  amongst  which  very  few  could  be  set  down  as  really 
common,  and  the  result  of  three  months'  collecting,  speaks  for 
itself. 

My  main  interest  lies  with  the  "Micros,"  but  good  "Macros" 
were  worked  for  as  the  opportunity  occurred. 

Before  May  1st  not  much  had  been  done  save  the  forcing  of 
a  few  nice  series  of  Lithocolletis,  and,  on  going  to  Exmouth  on 
that  date,  the  immediate  prospects  did  not  appear  very  bright. 
-C .  festaliella  and  I.  muscalella  were  the  insects  most  in  evidence, 
whilst  on  Dawlish  Warren,  where  a  fortnight  later  E.  vectisana 
began  to  appear,  G.  velocella  was  in  great  numbers.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  note  that  M.  virgata  has  not  quite  been  exterminated 
by  the  squatters  and  golfers.  The  capture  of  a  very  bright 
form  of  E.  ciliella  on  Woodbury  Common,  amongst  heather  and 
gorse  and  far  removed  from  any  cowslips,  was  the  event  most 
worthy  of  note. 

Leaving  on  May  18th  for  Gloucestershire,  a  stop  of  a  few 
days  was  made  en  route  near  Taunton,  but  nothing  much  was 
taken  except  one  S.  gallicolana  and  some  cases  of  T.  pseudo- 
homhycella,  which  afterwards  produced  one  S  ai^d  several  ?  2  . 
P,  leivenhoekella  was  noted  in  numbers  on  the  hills. 

The  end  of  May  was  spent  in  the  Stroud  district  of 
Gloucestershire,  where  the  early  Tortrices  of  the  locality 
abounded.  Single  examples  of  E.  euphorhiana  and  P.  cUmidiana, 
a  few  C.  aspidiscana  amongst  golden-rod,  and  three  or  four 
specimens  of  the  new  D.  aeratana  were  met  with,  whilst 
E.  satijrata  showed  some  nice  forms.  On  the  upper  slopes  of  the 
hills  O . parvidactylus  flitted  about  with  A.  sabhaumanniana',  lower 
down  B.  pandalis,  M.  murinata,  and  E.  trigemminata  were  much 
in  evidence ;  in  the  meadows,  amongst  plenty  of  D.  plumhagana 
and  D.  plumhana,  the  pretty  little  A.fihidella  was  to  be  taken. 
E.  ciliella  was  going  over,  but  one  patch  of  tansy  was  the  home 
of  many  D.  saturnana. 

June  1st  found  me  at  Fareham,  in  Hampshire,  the  guest  of 
the  Kev.  J.  E.  Tarbat.  The  following  day,  a  very  windy  one, 
produced,  beside  a  couple  of  A.servilana,  one  other  insect  of  note 
in  S.  communana.  Anyone  who  takes  a  Sciaphila  the  size  of  the 
common  S.  chrysantlieana  at  the  end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of 
June  should  be  careful  to  box  it.  At  that  date  it  will  almost 
certainly  be  S.  communana.     My  six  specimens,  including  one 
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much  wanted  ?  ,  had  a  distinct  bkiish  tint,  such  as  one  sees  in 
some  forms  of  S.  conspersana. 

Arriving  at  Lewes  on  June  4fch,  to  be  joined  by  Mr.  Tarbat 
on  the  following  day,  a  start  was  at  once  made  on  the  search  for 
J.  glohularite.  Having  not  much  by  way  of  guidance  except  the 
name  Cliff  Hill,  and  a  rather  indistinct  remembrance  of  an  article 
on  the  Lewes  Foresters,  it  was  a  piece  of  luck  to  strike  /.  glohu- 
laricB  in  plenty  and  line  order  after  barely  an  hour's  walk. 
1.  geryon  flew  in  equal  plenty  higher  up  the  hills.  On  the  Downs 
A.  bellargus,  0.  ahenella  (some  fine  forms),  and  C.  chri/soJieacelln^ 
were  the  predominating  insects.  The  small  fry  were  rather 
disappointing  ;  P.  cUlutella,  P.  sellana,  G.  straminea,  and  one  ? 
E.fractifasciana  were  the  best  things  taken.  Mr.  W.E.  Nicholson 
spotted  two  fine  ?  A.  cinerea  crawling  up  from  the  turf,  fresh 
from  their  chrysalids. 

Two  journeys  to  Abbot's  Wood  produced  M.  hastata,  E.  dolo- 
hraria,  and  P.  harhalis  in  some  numbers,  whilst  C.  histriga, 
P.lactana,  P.  iipupana,B.  arcuana,  A.  degeerella,  T.fidvimittrella, 

D.  olivierella  were  also  netted.  One  fine  Cfluctnom  was  a  fore- 
runner of  what  was  after  to  be  met  with  at  Tilgate  Forest.  At 
the  last-named  favoured  spot  C.  fluctuosa  was  really  plentiful 
amongst  the  birch  trees  in  company  with  M.  notata.  The  same 
trees  also  harboured  many  A.  corticana,  P.  hilunana,  E.  nana, 
and  T.  proximella.  A  few  E.  reniistida,  kicked  up  in  the  early 
afternoon,  led  to  much  heavy  work,  which  might  have  been 
avoided,  as  it  flew  in  great  numbers  at  dusk,  but  wanted  picking 
over.  The  special  object  of  our  visit  to  Tilgate,  viz.  S.  sphegi- 
formis,  was  rather  poorly  satisfied  by  one  specimen. 

Returning  to  Gloucestershire  on  June  18th,  the  splendid 
character  of  the  season  at  last  became  fully  apparent.  My 
collecting  was  now  done  in  co-operation  with  Mr.  W.  B.  Davis, 
of  Stroud,  who  has  a  unique  knowledge  of  the  district. 

The  first  brood  of  P.  c-odhum  var.  Jtutchinsoni,  seldom  seen  in 
this  district,  was  quite  plentiful  from  now  onwards,  and  before 
the  end  of  July  early  specimens  of  the  second  brood  were  out,  so 
that  the  two  broods  overlapped  and  flew  together.  On  one 
occasion,  after  a  storm,  scores  of  T.  iv-alhum  were  seen  resting 
upon  a  row  of  thistles,  a  truly  beautiful  sight.  A.  corydon  was 
observed  very  early,  and  was  well  on  the  wing  before  the  end  of 
July.  Two  very  interesting  and  scarce  Eupcecilias  were  found 
in    a   field    that  had   gone  out   of   cultivation  for  some  years. 

E.  manniana,  of  which  I  took  a  single  specimen  last  year,  was 
there  in  great  numbers,  and  flew  at  dusk.  In  smaller  numbers 
E,  jlaviciliana  was  to  be  had,  and  these  two  are,  I  think,  new 
records  for  the  county,  and  certainly  amongst  the  prizes  of  my 
holiday.  In  the  same  field  C.fidvana  was  very  common,  whilst 
S.  verticalis  was  not  rare,  and  N.  scabiosellus  waved  its  long 
antennae  from  the  flower  heads  of  Scahiosus  arvensis. 
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Near  Nailswortb  the  scarce  T.  semialbana  was  to  be  beaten  in 
one  limited  locality.  It  occurs  on  the  edge  of  a  beech  wood,  and 
I  have  taken  it  now  for  several  yen,YS  in  succession.  It  is  seldom 
easy  to  move,  and  where  not  one  could  be  induced  to  fly,  an 
hour  later,  and  perhaps  the  next  day  an  hour  earlier,  half  a  dozen 
might  be  had.  My  best  bags  were  made  after  heavy  rain,  when 
possibly  they  had  been  compelled  to  descend  from  the  tops  of  the 
beech  trees,  and  on  one  occasion  only  I  saw  a  considerable  flight 
at  dark. 

Of  S.  'pallifrontana  one  specimen  before  and  one  after  my 
visit  to  Lewes  were  taken.  On  one  occasion  T.  cinnamoneana 
occurred  in  extraordinary  numbers  amongst  larch,  from  which 
H.  lariciana  and  P.  occiiltana  could  also  be  beaten.  In  a 
beech  wood,  that  had  been  carpeted  with  bluebells  in  the 
spring,  S.  sinuana  could  be  beaten  in  great  numbers,  two  or 
three  coming  from  every  tree  in  perfect  condition.  Neither 
Mr.  Davis  nor  myself  had  ever  taken  more  than  an  occasional 
specimen  in  the  district  before.  Eeturning  home  the  same 
evening  with  our  pockets  full  of  S.  sinuana,  we  struck  a  colony 
B.  fnrfurana,  also  a  new  thing  to  the  district.  On  another  day 
0.  ericetana  swarmed  on  the  edge  of  a  cornfield,  whilst  a  few 
evenings  later  E.  fractifasciana  was  flying  in  crowds  on  a  hill 
slope,  but  amongst  the  many  (J  cJ  only  one   ?   was  netted. 

P.  verhuellella  flew  gently  in  an  artificial  grotto  where  earlier 
in  the  year  the  larvfe  had  been  noted  feeding  on  the  seed-vessels 
of  the  heart's-tongue  ;  and  the  cases  of  L.  ferchaultella  occurred 
on  a  paling  by  the  canal  and  produced  many  ?  ?  .  H.  oppressana, 
H.  neglectana,  and  H.  aceriana  were  all  found  on  a  row  of  poplars 
hard  by.  But  I  must  cut  the  story  short.  The  following  were 
also  taken  in  some  numbers :  B.  consociella,  A.  ^alicella,  P. 
ochroleucana,  0.  ulmana,  S.  ianthiana,  T.  aurana,  S.  compositella , 
D.  acuminitana  (2nd  brood),  A.  cnicana,  A.  hadiana,  E.  ciliella 
(2ud  brood),  S.  arcella,  L.  prcelatdla,  L.  luzella,  0.  lunaris, 
L.  conterhatella,  L.  lacteella,  L.  miscella,  L.  raschiella,  C  therinella. 
and  other  Tineina  not  yet  determined.  Amongst  the  plumes 
0.  lithodactylus,  H.  pterodactijlns,  H.  bipunctidactylus,  A.  halio- 
dactijla,  A.  tetradartijla,  0.  teucrii,  were  all  common  except  the 
last  named.  Long  series  of  E.  foenella,  and  G.  limoniella,  were 
bred  from  larvse  kindly  sent  from  Essex  by  Mr.  F.  G.  "Whittle, 
and  of  S.flexana,  from  pup?e  earlier  supplied  by  Mr.  Davis. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  P.  hrachydactyliis,  which  after  our 
last  year's  discovery,  was  naturally  not  neglected.  Several 
visits  at  the  end  of  June  to  its  rather  distant  locality,  proved 
in  vain,  and  when  at  last  it  was  found  early  in  July  it  was 
going  over  and  only  four  specimens  were  taken,  not  in  the 
best  condition.  Something,  however,  of  its  habits  was  learned, 
and  whilst  it  probably  flies  after  dark,  it  certainly  has  a  very 
brief  flight  about  7.30  p.m.     Our  experience  leads  us  to  conclude 
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that  the  insect  can  only  occur  in  very  small  numbers  in  this 
restricted  locality,  its  two  supposed  food-plants,  though  present, 
being  by  no  means  common.  As,  however,  the  larvse  probably 
feed  up  in  the  early  spring  it  may  have  suffered  from  the 
prolonged  cold. 

My  particular  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Davis  for  his  able 
guidance  to  many  choice  spots,  and  I  was  only  too  pleased  to 
help  him  turn  up  several  species  new  to  the  district. 

On  August  1st  I  returned  home  to  Devonshire,  and  the 
weather  almost  immediately  broke  up.  Not  much  has  been 
done  since  then  save  the  capture  of  a  few  C.  splendana,  and 
P.  'profundana,  together  with  a  goodly  number  of  larvae  of 
A.  cosmodactyla,  and  A.  punctidactyla. 


NOTES    ON    THE    LEPIDOPTERA   OF   THE    BRITISH 

LINE    IN    FRANCE. 

By  Capt.  H.  D.  Smart,  M.C,  R.A.M.C,  F.E.S. 
(Concluded  from  p,  253.) 

I  DID  not  spend  many  weeks  of  the  season  of  the  Pyralid?e 
in  France,  and  consequently  added  only  a  few  species  to  last 
year's  list. 

Aphomia  sociella  was  taken  at  Heuchin  and  more  commonly 
at  Fruges. 

Cramhus  falsellus  I  caught  at  Caestre. 

In  one  camp  near  Locre  Ephestia  elutella  was  abundant. 

My  short  visit  to  Nieppe  Forest  produced  Scoparia  basistrigalis 
and  S.  ambigualis  var.  atonialis. 

Piouea  prunalis  was  plentiful  at  Caestre  and  in  the  adjacent 
part  of  Belgium.  P.  stachydalis  was  quite  common  in  one  of  the 
marshes  near  Kemmel. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  I  found  hibernated  examples  of 
Acalla  literana  in  several  of  the  woods  between  St.  Pol  and 
Arras. 

Several  forms  of  A.  schalleriana,  including  ab.  latifasciana , 
were  common  in  the  Kemmel  area. 

Capua  favillaceana  was  common  near  Avesnes. 

Cacoecia  podana  and  C.  rosana  were  abundant  at  Fruges, 
especially  the  latter.  I  found  C.  xylosteana  in  the  Foret  de 
Nieppe. 

Pandemis  heparaiia  was  common  on  Mont  Kemmel. 

Eidia  ministrana  was  very  common  at  Avesnes. 

I  found  Tortrix  loejiiiigiana  on  the  Scherpenberg,  in  Belgium. 

The  comparative  scarcity  of  T.  viridana  on  the  Somme  in 
1916  was  by  no  means  repeated  further  north  in  1917.     The 
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insect  caused  considerable  damage  to  oak  foliage  in  all  woods- 
visited  in  the  Pas-de-Calais. 

Cnephasia  chnjsantlieana  was  quite  common  from  Messines  to 
Locre. 

I  renewed  my  search  for  Cheimatophila  tortricella  (hyemana) 
this  spring  in  the  Avesnes  woods,  but  was  successful  only  to  the 
extent  of  one  specimen.  Allowing  for  the  possibility  of  local  and 
yearly  fluctuations,  I  feel  sure  that  this  insect  is  less  common  in 
northern  France  than  in  any  part  of  Britain  I  have  visited  at- 
appropriate  times. 

Conchylis  curvistrigana  was  taken  at  Arras. 

Olethreutes  hetidcBtana  was  abundant  everywhere  ;  0.  variegana 
at  Fruges  ;  0.  iwuniana  at  Fruges.  0.  nigricostana  appeared 
less  commonly  at  Fruges  and  Avesnes.  0.  urticana  was  very 
abundant  throughout  the  Pas-de-Calais,  and  0.  lacunana  common 
at  Kemmel.     I  took  0.  ericetana  at  Fruges. 

I  found  Steganoptycha  corticana  on  nearly  every  tree  in  the 
Foret  de  Nieppe,  all  variations  through  black,  grey  and  green 
being  equally  numerous.  S.  trimacidana  was  quite  common  at 
Fruges. 

Bactra  lanceolana  abundant  throughout  the  Pas-de-Calais. 

Notocelia  udnmnniana  was  common  at  Locre  ;  N.  roborana 
very  common  at  Avesnes  and  neighbourhood. 

I  took  Epihlemia  cana  at  Kemmel  and  E.  suhocellana  at 
Fruges.     E.  tripunctana  also  occurred  at  Fruges. 

Ancylis  Icetana  I  took  at  Avesnes,  Dichrorampha  alpinana  at 
Fruges,  and  D.simpliciana  very  commonly  at  Arras. 

GlypUpteryx  schoenicolella  was  taken  at  Fruges. 

Sivammerdammia  lutarea  (worn)  at  Kemmel. 

Gclechia  {Teleia)  luadlelia  was  abundant  in  Nieppe  Forest. 

Xystophora  atrella,  Fruges. 

In  reporting  Blahophanes  fenestratcUa  as  universally  common 
last  year,  I  was  seriously  misled  by  my  ignorance  and  the 
absence  of  books.  The  insect  I  meant  to  indicate  was  Endrosis 
lacteella  {^  fenestrella,  Scop.). 

Semioscopis  avellanella  was  very  common  in  Beaufort  Woody 
Avesnes. 

Alahonia  geoffrella  was  very  common,  but  local,  near  Fruges, 

Borkhausenia  tinctella,  Avesnes  and  Heuchin. 

Antispila  pfeiferella  (Hb.)  was  common  at  Avesnes. 

Coleophora  limosispinella,  Foret  de  Nieppe. 

Elachista  argcntella,  common  at  Arras. 

Gracilaria  syringdla,  at  Avesnes. 

Litliocolletis  cramerella  was  abundant  at  Avesnes;  L.  hremiella^ 
common  at  Arras  ;  L.  tristrigella,  common  at  Avesnes. 

Buccidatrix  hoyerella  was  taken  at  Arras  and  Avesnes. 

Monopis  {=  Blabophanes)  fenestratella  was  very  common  in 
some  of  the  unused  rooms  of  the  chateau  at  Eadinghem,  Fruges, 
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This  time  I  have  Mr.  Durranf  s  support  for  the  identification. 
It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  I  should  thus  come  across  this 
rare  insect  after  having  already  erroneously  claimed  its  capture. 
J'richophaga  tapetzella  was  very  common  in  the  same  chateau. 

Tinea  corticella  occurred  in  Nieppe  Forest ;  7'.  granella 
at  Arras. 

Incurvaria  cehlmanniella  and  7.  muscalella  were  both  taken  at 
Avesnes. 

Nemophora  sicammerdammelli ,  at  Avesnes. 

Adela  degeerella  was  taken  at  Avesnes,  very  commonly  at 
Fruges,  and  in  Belgium. 

Eriocrania  suh  pur  pur  ell  a  was  abundant  at  Avesnes. 

I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Durrant  and  Mr.  B.  Morley, 
of  Huddersfield,  for  great  assistance  in  the  identification  of 
Tineidae,  and  to  the  Army  Post  Office  for  conveying  to  England 
many  boxes  of  insects  with  no  loss  and  a  minimum  of  damage. 

CoEEiGENDUJi. — On  p.  253,  for  Epione  apiciaria  read  E.  advenaria. — H.  D.  S. 
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CniEROCAMPA  ELPENOR  LARV^  ON  Balsam. — Mr.  A.  G.  Scorer, 
in  the  September  number  of  the  '  Entomologist,'  mentions  the  wild 
balsam  as  a  food-plant  of  the  larva  of  C.  elpenor  hitherto  unnoticed. 
I  should  like  to  say  that  when  I  lived  at  Wej^bridge  I  always  found 
the  larva  of  elpenor  feeding  on  that  plant,  which  grows  abundantly 
on  the  banks  of  the  Wey,  and  never  found  it  on  anything  else. — 
(Eev.)  J.  E.  Tarbat  ;  Fareham,  Hants. 

Apples  attacked  by  the  larv^  of  Porthesia  similis 
(auriflua). — On  September  29th  I  was  looking  round  an  apple-tree 
in  my  garden,  to  see  if  the  fruit  was  ready  for  gathering,  when  I 
noticed  that  a  small  bunch  of  leaves-  at  the  end  of  a  branch  were 
skeletonised.  On  seeking  the  cause  I  found  that  an  apple  growing 
just  below  them  had  been  denuded  of  a  large  portion  of  its  skin, 
and  on  an  adjacent  one  I  discovered  about  a  score  of  young  larvae 
of  Porthesia  similis  busily  engaged  in  devouring  its  skin  also. 
There  were  plenty  of  leaves  on  the  tree,  and  it  would  therefore 
appear  that  the  larvae  had  taken  to  the  fruit  from  choice  rather 
than  from  necessity. —  Eobert  Adkin  ;  "Hodeslea,"  Eastbourne, 
October,  1917. 

Macroglossa  stellatarum  in  Bedfordshire. — On  October  24th 
last  I  found  in  an  empty  house  in  Bedford  a  live  specimen  of  Macro- 
glossa stellatarwn.  It  was  somewhat  rubbed  on  the  thorax  and  at 
the  wing  tips  and  died  the  same  evening. — H.  F.  Stoneham,  Capt., 
F.E.S.,  M.B.O.U.  ;  "  Stoneleigh,"  Reigate,  Surrey. 

ToRTRix  pronubana  IN  LoNDON  DISTRICT.  —  During  the  past 
week  I  have  taken  larvae,  pupae,  and  imagines  of  Tortrix  pronu- 
bana   commonly  on  Euonymus   and  privet  bushes  at   Chiswick. — 
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H.  Douglas  Smart  ;  A.   Z.  Ward,  4th   London  General  Hospital, 
S.E.  5,  October  13th,  1917. 

Note  on  Egg-laying  of  Toeteix  pronubana. — This  species 
lays  its  eggs  in  Hat  patches  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  euonymus 
leaf.  I  recently  watched  an  unpaired  ?  laying  on  glass.  She  stood 
over  the  patch  already  laid,  waving  her  abdomen  from  side  to  side 
rhythmically  and  slowly.  The  abdominal  segments  were  extended 
and  retracted  as  the  extremity  felt  its  way  backwards  and  forwards 
along  the  edge  of  the  patch.  The  orifice  was  dilated,  but  no  external 
ovipositor  was  brought  into  use,  being  of  course  unnecessary.  The 
eggs  appeared  at  the  orifice  at  intervals  of  one  to  two  minutes,  as 
bright  green,  flaccid  spheres.  At  the  moment  of  laying  each  egg  was 
pushed  under  the  edge  of  the  patch  and  moulded  into  position  under 
the  still  flaccid  side  of  a  previously  laid  egg.  As  the  egg  finally  left 
the  passage  it  was  accompanied  by  a  gush  of  bright  green  liquid. 
This  liquid  rapidly  sets,  though  that  covering  each  row  of  eggs  remains 
sufficiently  soft  for  the  introduction  of  the  next  row.  The  final 
result  is  a  roughly  circular  patch  of  eggs,  each  row  overlapping  the 
next  further  from  the  centre,  the  whole  covered  by  a  green  varnish. 
The  varnish  is  much  thicker  in  recently  laid  masses  than  in  older 
ones  exposed  to  the  weather,  suggesting  that  it  may  be  more  or  less 
dissolved  by  rain.  The  old  egg-masses  very  easily  become  detached 
from  the  leaves,  but  retain  their  connection  with  each  other  and 
hatch  out  in  due  course. — H.  Douglas  Sbiaet  ;  Escrick  Park,  York. 

Aceonycta  alni  in  Oxfordshire.— It  may  be  of  interest  to  record 
the  capture  of  a  single  specimen  of  the  larva  of  Acronycta  alni  near 
Milton  in  Oxfordshire  during  the  last  week  of  August,  as  I  do  not 
think  this  species  is  of  regular  occurrence  in  that  locality.  Its  proper 
food  plant  is,  of  course.  Alder,  but  this  specimen  was  resting  exposed 
on  a  hawthorn  bush  to  which  it  had  probably  wandered  in  search  of  its 
rightful  food  which  grew  at  some  distance  from  the  spot.  Its  bright 
warning  coloration  attracted  my  attention  from  a  considerable 
distance. — Courtenay  Lodge  ;  Sutton  Courtenay,  near  Abingdon, 
Berks. 

PoLYGONiA  c-ALBUM  IN  Sheopshiee. — Polijgonia  c-alhum  has 
been  plentiful  in  this  part  of  Shropshire  of  late.  Since  about  1887, 
when  I  first  remember  seeing  the  species  commonly,  I  have  seen  one 
or  two  specimens  most  years,  though  never  taken  or  allowed  any 
specimen  to  be  taken  in  my  garden  ;  but  this  year,  after  one  or  two 
on  July  16th  and  22nd,  I  saw  no  more  of  it  until  September  4th,  from 
which  date  the  numbers  increased  daily  on  rotting  plums,  and  on  9th 
and  10th  eight  were  seen  at  one  time ;  since  then  the  w'eather  cooled 
down  and  became  changeable  and  I  saw  few  until  last  week,  when 
three  or  four  re-appeared  on  Saturday  and  four  yesterday.  To-day  at 
least  seven  were  here,  as  I  counted  that  number  at  one  time,  amid 
numerous  Pyrameis  atalanta,  on  rotten  plums,  Vanessa  io  and  A. 
urtica,  equally  common,  stick  to  the  flowers.  One  of  the  specimens 
— a  very  light  dull-coloured  variety — has  become  very  worn,  but  the 
others  look  bright  and  fresh  still.  A  male  and  female  were  taken  by 
ii  friend  of   mine  near   Shrewsbury   on    September   29th.     I  don't 
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know  whether  the  increase  is  general  this  year,  most  likely  it 
is.  In  1900  Mr.  F.  B.  Newnham  writing  in  '  Church  Stretton ' 
(Ent.  part)  says:  "Common  some  seasons,  scarce  some  years." 
The  latter,  I  hear,  took  Agriades  corydon  there  this  year,  on  the 
Longmynds,  I  fancy.  Unless  I  am  much  mistaken  Euvanessa 
antiopa  passed  close  to  me  this  morning  as  I  was  watching  c-alhum 
etc.,  but  it  went  straight  on,  when  apparently  making  for  the  plums, 
on  seeing  me,  and  I  only  caught  a  sight  of  hind  wings  as  it  vanished 
over  a  hedge,  except  when  it  sailed  overhead.  I  found  a  large  larva 
on  potato  tops  on  July  Sth  which  puzzled  me  and  others  ;  the 
imago  came  out  from  pupa  on  20th  ult.,  viz.  C.  vetusta.  The  spots  on 
dorsal  region  were  uniformly  2  on  each  side  of  a  segment.  It  finished 
larval  state  on  same  food  plant.  Butterflies  have  been  very  plentiful 
this  year,  but  I  have  unfortunately  had  no  time  to  go  far  afield. 
— George  Potts  ;  Benthall  House,  Broseley,  Salop,  October  1st, 
1917. 

PoLYGONiA  c-ALBUM  IN  SHROPSHIRE. — I  Can  Confirm  Mr.  Martin 
Harding's  interesting  note  {antea  p.  237)  on  the  prevalence  of  this 
beautiful  and  local  species  in  Shropshire  this  past  summer  and 
autumn.  Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett  (vol.  i  of  '  Brit  Lep.,'  p.  125)  speaks  of 
it  as  "  one  of  the  receding  species  we  so  greatly  regret,"  and  adds 
that  "  there  is  little  doubt  that  at  no  very  distant  period  it  occurred 
all  over  the  South,  Middle,  and  East,  as  well  as  the  West  of  England." 
Apparently  up  to  1893,  the  date  at  which  this  volume  appeared,  it 
had  not  been  recorded  from  Salop,  for  Mr.  Barrett  uses  the  words 
'■'■probably  Shropshire"  when  referring  to  its  range  in  the  Western 
counties.  Forty-six  years  ago,  in  1871,  I  took  it,  but  not  plentifully, 
in  Delamere  Forest,  Cheshire,  and  did  not  observe  it  again  till 
September,  1915,  when  I  saw  one  only  in  my  garden  at  Meole  Brace, 
near  Shrewsbury.  This  year,  however,  it  has  been  very  abundant 
there  indeed,  settling,  with  A.  iirticce,  on  flowers  of  various  species  of 
Aster,  and  other  American  Compositoe,  e.  g.  Helemvvi  aiUuvmale  and 
holanderi,  etc.  Most  of  my  specimens  were  caught  between  Septem- 
ber 23rd  and  October  12th.  On  the  14th  I  noticed  it  in  Bellevue, 
Shrewsbury.  Mrs.  Fielden,  of  Condover  Hall,  informs  me  it  has  been 
frequent  there.  Mr.  George  Potts,  of  Benthall  House,  Broseley,  has 
captured  many,  and  the  Eev.  W.  S.  Ingrams,  of  Shrewsbury  School, 
reports  it  from  Kingsland.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  if  it  will 
reappear  in  equal  abundance  next  season. — J.  Cosmo  Melvill  ; 
Meole  Brace  Hall,  Shrewsbury,  November  9th,  1917. 

Papilio  machaon  in  Kent. — On  August  25th  last  I  had  the 
fortune  to  capture  a  specimen  of  Papilio  machaon  at  Folkestone. 
It  was  flying  in  company  with  a  few  Colias  ediisa  over  an  extensive 
field  of  mustard.  When  I  first  saw  it  it  seemed  just  fluttering 
along,  and  practically  it  flew  into  my  net.  At  that  time,  and  for 
some  days  previously,  there  was,  and  had  been,  a  very  high  wind 
from  the  south,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  France  had  been  his  home. 
— Geo.  B.  Pearson  ;  5,  Upper  Bedford  Place,  Eussell  Square,  W.C.  1. 

Papilio  machaon  in  1917. — The  stray  specimens  of  Papilio 
machaon  recorded  in   the  '  Entomologist '  {antea,  pp.  231-232)  no 
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doubt  first  saw  the  light  in  a  breeding-cage  or  something  equivalent ; 
but,  even  so,  it  seems  a  pity  to  catch  them,  as  at  least  three  of  them 
were  females,  and,  if  impregnated,  might  have  deposited  eggs  in  the 
neighbourhood.  But  this,  of  course,  would  depend  upon  whether 
any  of  their  food-plants  were  available,  a  point  which  none  of  the 
captors  seem  to  think  worth  mentioning.  P.  vmchaon,  by  the  way, 
is  not  so  much  confined  to  actual  fen  in  this  country  as  many  people 
imagine,  I  having  taken  larvae  in  fields  round  Clayhytte,  only  a  few 
miles  up  the  river  from  Cambridge.  This,  certainly,  was  some  years 
ago  ;  but  larvae  hunters  (at  Wicken,  for  instance)  invariably  do  best 
in  the  open  meadows  surrounding  the  fen  rather  than  in  it,  as  this 
beautiful  butterfly,  when  egg-laying  (like  Aimtura  iris)  likes  to  have 
plenty  of  space  at  its  disposal.  The  wonder  is  that  it  is  so  local. — 
Hugh  Percy  Jones  ;  19,  Tenison  Avenue,  Cambridge. 

[Macliaon   affects  numerous  food-plants.      Gp.   mv  note,   '  Ento- 
m6logist,'  vol.  xlviii,  219.— H.  R.-B.] 

CoLiAS  EDUSA  IN  LoNDON. — On  September  29th  I  saw  from  the 
train-window  an  example  of  Colias  echcsa  flying  over  a  little  patch  of 
marigold  flowers  just  outside  Addison  Road  Station  towards  West 
Brompton. — H.  Rowland-Bkown. 

Colias  edusa  and  C.  hyale  in  Sussex. — At  Felpham,  in  Sussex, 
in  the  middle  of  September,  I  noticed,  altogether,  on  several  fine 
days,  about  a  dozen  specimens  of  Colias  edusa,  of  which  I  captured 
six.  Of  these,  only  one  was  a  female.  On  the  18th  I  also  noticed 
one  specimen  of  Colias  hyale,  but  did  not  succeed  in  catching  it. 
These  were  all  found  within  200  yards  of  the  seashore.  To  Mr. 
W.  S.  Thomson's  list  of  Highgate  butterflies  I  can  add  Vanessa  io, 
Pyrameis  cardui,  and  Ccenonympha  paniphilus. — A.  D.  Hobson  ; 
16,  Parliament  Hill  Mansions,  Highgate  Road,  London,  N.W.  5. 

Colias  edusa  in  Sussex. — I  have  to  record  that  I  caught  a  very 
fresh  specimen  of  Colias  edusa  var.  lielice  (pallida)  on  September  25th 
on  the  Sussex  Downs  above  Steyning.  The  species  did  not  seem 
to  be  at  all  plentiful  in  this  district,  as  I  only  saw  three  or  four 
specimens  of  the  ordinary  form  during  three  days  spent  on  the 
Downs.— G.  L.  Keynes,  Capt.  R.A.M.C. 

Colias  edusa  in  Sussex. — Although  records  of  the  occurrence  of 
Colias  edusa  during  the  present  autumn,  reported  in  the  October 
number  of  this  Journal,  cover  the  majority  of  the  southern  counties, 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  species  having  occurred  in  Sussex  among 
them  (ante,  pp.  232,  259).  It  would  appear,  however,  that  it  has  been 
at  least  as  common  in  that  county  as  elsewhere,  and  perhaps,  as  an 
illustration,  what  came  under  my  notice  on  September  29th — the 
only  fine  day  on  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  looking  for  the 
species — may  not  be  out  of  place.  The  early  morning  was  brilliant 
and  with  little  wind,  and  having  to  go  down  the  town,  I  returned  by 
way  of  the  parade  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  when  I  met  with 
the  first  specimen.  Having  secured  a  net,  I  continued  my  ramble, 
seeing  another  flying  about  a  potato-field  before  getting  clear  of  the 
town,  thence  along  under  the  cliff,  where  I  met  with  two  more,  of 
which  one  was  captured.     Clouds  had  now  come  up  and  frequently 
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obscured  the  sun,  so  I  returned,  taking  in  some  rough  Down  land, 
beloved  by  the  species,  on  my  way.  Here  during  a  spell  of  perhaps 
ten  minutes'  further  sunshine,  three  more  specimens  were  seen,  of 
which  two  were  captured.  Of  the  three  taken  two  were  males  and 
one  a  female,  all  being  in  quite  good  condition,  suggesting  that  they 
had  not  been  very  long  on  the  wing.  Odd  specimens  have  also  been 
frequently  seen  about  the  parades  and  adjacent  Downs,  and  reports 
of  not  infrequent  occurrences  have  reached  me  from  other  places 
along  the  coast. — Robert  Adkin  ;  Eastbourne,  October,  1917. 

CoLiAs  EDusA  IN  HAMPSHIRE. — GoUas  ecliisa  has  appeared  in  this 
neighbourhood  in  fair  numbers  this  autumn.  During  September  on 
Portsdowu  I  took  forty  specimens,  the  great  majority  being  males, 
and  saw  about  thirty  others.  I  was  fortunate,  however,  in  taking 
two  perfect  and  very  fine  var.  helice ;  a  third  specimen,  though  the 
first  actually  caught,  was  so  battered  that  I  had  to  let  it  go.  I  have 
not,  however,  seen  a  single  C.  hyale. — Rev.  J.  E.  Tarbat  ;  Fareham, 
Hants. 

Euvanessa  antiopa  in  Essex.— In  the  'Field'  for  September  15th 
Mr.  J.  W.  Bertram-Jones  records  the  capture  of  a  specimen  of 
Eiivanessa  antiopa  in  his  garden  at  Brentwood  on  August  7th.  Mr. 
Bertram- Jones  informs  me  the  butterfly  was  captured  by  his  gardener 
in  the  conservatory.  Except  for  a  slight  rubbing  caused  by  the 
means  of  capture  it  is  perfect.  This  is  the  fourth  example  of 
E.  antiopa  which  has  come  under  my  notice  during  last  August — 
viz.  two  seen  in  Yorkshire  (one  of  these  also  on  August  7th),  and  one 
in  Surrey  during  the  first  week  of  the  month. — F.  W.  Frohawk. 

Euvanessa  antiopa  in  1917. — Antiopa  is  reported  ('  Field,'  Sep- 
tember 29th)  at  Middleton,  near  Pickering,  N.  Yorks,  on  August  7th, 
1917,  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Stancliffe.  Mr.  C.  F.  Johnson,  writing  to  me  on 
October  5th  from  Stockport,  says  that  he  has  heard  of  two  specimens 
of  antiopa  in  Lancashire  this  year — one  being  seen  just  outside  the 
outskirts  of  Manchester,  the  other  near  Bolton.  I  expect  that  the 
latter  is  the  one  reported  in  '  Country  Life '  of  October  7th  to  have 
been  taken  near  Bolton,  and  now  in  the  museum  of  that  town. — 
H.  Rowland-Brown. 

PoLYGONiA  c-album,  ETC.,  IN  Wales. — I  spcnt  the  afternoon  of 
September  5th  at  Rhydymwyn,  Wales,  where  I  was  struck  by  the 
enormous  number  of  Vanessa  io  which  were  on  the  wing.  I  was  in 
a  ravine  called  "  The  Leet,"  the  sides  of  which  were  swarming  with 
them.  I  noticed  two  specimens  of  Polygonia  c-album,  one  of  which 
I  captured.  Pieris  brassicce  and  Pyrameis  atalanta  were  to  bo  found 
in  small  numbers. — Leicester  Payne  ;  Sheffield. 

Sphinx  convolvuli  in  Yorkshire  and  Cheshire. — I  beg  to 
report  the  capture  of  a  fine  female  specimen  of  Sphinx  convolvuli 
by  a  friend  of  mine  who  took  it  at  rest  on  a  wall  at  Loxley,  Sheffield, 
during  the  first  week  of  September  this  year.  About  the  beginning 
of  September  a  specimen  of  S.  convolvuli  was  taken  by  a  gardener 
on  the  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster  at  Eaton,  near  Chester. 
This  specimen  was  perfect  when  captured,  but  damaged  itself  in  the 
box  in  which  it  was  confined.     I  think  it  was  a  male.     It  may  be  of 
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interest  to  note  that  some  time  ago  I  came  across  two  male 
specimens  of  C.  virgaurea,  supposed  to  have  been  taken  in  1785  in 
Norfolk.  They  have  been  re-set,  and  one  can  see  that  they  are  very 
old.  One  has  the  antennae  missing  and  the  other  has  a  slit  along 
nervure  2  in  the  left  hind  wing. — Leicester  Payne  ;  "  Delamere," 
Silver  Hill,  Sheffield. 

Sphinx  coNvoiiVULi  in  Kent. — On  September  2nd  last  I  received 
by  post  a  specimen  of  S.  convolvuli  from  my  sister  at  Margate,  with 
a  request  for  the  name  of  the  insect.  It  was  badly  worn,  and  had 
been  found  in  the  garden,  she  said,  in  an  almost  dead  condition.  A 
few  nights  later  she  visited  a  bed  of  tobacco-plants  growing  in  the 
garden,  and  found  three  of  the  moths  flying  over  it ;  her  cat  was 
also  on  the  spot  and  had  captured  one,  which  she  released,  and 
rather  suspected  that  the  damage  to  the  previous  insect  came  from 
the  same  source.  After  this  she  improvised  a  net,  and  I  have  since 
been  indebted  to  her  for  nine  specimens,  taken  on  various  dates 
during  the  month,  from  the  8th  to  the  20th  inclusive,  five  of  which 
were  in  good  condition.  I  might  mention  that  her  cat  developed  an 
extraordinary  penchant  for  catching  these  moths,  capturing  four  on 
different  occasions,  and  in  describing  her  modus  operandi  to  me  by 
letter  my  sister  said  she  usually  visited  the  bed  at  dusk,  and  kept 
quite  still  until  the  cat  "  got  excited,"  when  she  would  know  a  moth 
was  on  the  way,  and  prepared  to  strike.  On  September  26th  I  had 
a  specimen  of  this  insect  brought  to  me  by  a  postman,  which  he  had 
taken  locally. — A.  F.  Bobby;  "  St.  Margaret's,"  Summerdown  Eoad, 
Eastbourne. 

Sphinx  convolvuli  at  Chichester. — A  specimen  of  S.  convol- 
vuli was  taken  here  on  August  30th  and  others  were  captured  during 
September.  All  the  specimens  that  I  saw  were  much  worn,  one 
almost  beyond  recognition. — Joseph  Anderson;  Chichester. 

Acherontia  atropos  in  Hampshire.  —  Two  full-fed  larvae  of 
A.  atropos  were  brought  to  me  in  August  which  duly  pupated.  I  am 
now  endeavouring  to  force  them. — (Rev.)  J.  E.  Tarbat  ;  Fareham, 
Hants. 

Notes  on  some  SPHiNGiDiE,  etc.,  in  1917. — On  July  15tb,  in  one 
of  my  rambles  after  insects,  I  noticed  the  frass  of  large  caterpillars 
on  the  guelder  rose  {Viburnuvi  opulus).  After  closer  examination  I 
found  a  beautiful  larva  of  Sphinx  ligustri  in  attitude  of  repose  ;  then 

1  carefully  examined  all  the  bushes  of  the  same  species  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  two  more  nearly  fully 
grown  larvse.  All  the  three  were  found  on  very  young  bushes — 
indeed,  one  of  the  bushes  with  its  single  stem  was  not  more  than 

2  ft.  high,  and  all  its  leaves  with  the  exception  of  two  had  been  eaten 
away  by  this  handsome  sphinx  larva.  Wild  privet  {Ligustrum  vul- 
gare)  was  growing  in  abundance  all  round  this  particular  spot ;  after 
a  couple  of  hours'  search  I  had  obtained  two  more  specimens  of 
S.  ligustri.  The  specimens  were  taken  to  the  laboratory  of  the 
South-Eastern  Agricultural  College  and  pupated.  When  the  larvse 
were  fully  matured  I  noticed  that  those  feeding  on  V.  opulus  were 
finer,  being  quite  an  inch  longer  than  those  feeding  on  privet.     The 
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specimens  feeding  on  privet  refused  the  guelder  rose  as  food  for  a 
couple  of  days  and  vice  versa,  after  which  time  I  gave  them  privet 
and  guelder  rose  respectively.  On  August  20th  a  fully  matured 
Manduca  atropos  larva  was  found  at  Wye  by  a  woman  ;  it  w'as  feed- 
ing on  scarlet  runner  beans  in  her  allotment.  It  measured  over  six 
inches,  and  it  was  by  far  the  most  beautiful  specimen  of  a  Death's 
Head  larva  I  had  ever  seen.  The  same  evening  it  began  to  pupate. 
Three  more  pupae  of  atropos  were  brought  to  me  during  the  latter 
part  of  September  by  different  farm  labourers  from  the  College  farm. 
They  were  picked  up  during  the  digging  of  potatoes,  and  others  have 
been  sent  to  Mr.  Theobald  from  Gloucestershire.  On  August  10th 
six  fully  matured  larvte  of  Smerinthus  ocellatus  were  found  by  me 
in  the  College  orchard,  where  they  had  practically  stripped  most  of 
the  branches  of  the  young  apple-trees  on  which  they  were  found. 
INIany  others  also  found  on  apples  have  been  received  at  the  labora- 
tory from  other  parts  of  Kent  and  Worcestershire.  On  September 
20th  I  had  a  most  welcome  visitor  in  the  shape  of  Sphinx  convolvuli 
— a  perfect  male  specimen  and  evidently  newly  emerged  —  which 
flew  into  my  room  through  the  window.  Svierintlius  populi  and 
Chcerocampa  elpenor  have  also  been  obtained  plentifully  in  the  larval 
stage  on  poplar  and  the  willow-herb  respectively.  A  male  specimen 
of  Metopsilus  p^orceUus  was  captured  as  well. — H.  C.  Efflatoun, 
F.E.S.,  M.E.A.C. ;  Wye,  Kent. 

Varieties  of  Abraxas  grossulariata  at  Chichester.— During 
the  month  of  August  many  very  pretty  Abraxas  grossulariata  were 
taken  in  the  Priory  Park  here  by  my  brother,  Mr.  Frederick  Anderson. 
Most  of  them  were  darker  and  more  spotted  and  banded  than  the 
type.  Amongst  them  is  one  closely  resembling  a  specimen  in  my 
cabinet,  labelled  lacticolor,  or  chalcozona,  ab.  (Eaynor),  except  that  all 
the  wings  are  whiter  than  these.  Another  is  a  remarkably  striking 
insect,  unlike  any  that  I  have  seen,  the  fore  wings  having  a  black, 
uneven  band  at  the  base,  and  a  wide,  black  band  in  the  middle  of  the 
wings,  enclosing  on  each  a  still  darker,  circular  spot.  There  is  no 
trace  of  yellow  about  them,  and  the  body  is  black.  Another  is  like 
it,  but  the  black  is  more  sufi'used,  and  there  are  indications  of  the 
yellow  band  or  line.  The  body  of  this  example  is  black. — Joseph 
Anderson;  Chichester.    • 

PoLiA  CHI  AB.  OLivACEA  IN  DERBYSHIRE. — At  Baslow  in  Derbyshire 
P.  chi  was  very  abundant;  ab.  oUvacea,  Steph.,  w'as  common;  and  I 
noted  one  specimen  of  ab.  suffusa,  Tutt. — Leicester  Payne  ;  Dela- 
mere,  Silver  Hill,  Sheffield. 

Butterflies  in  the  Stroud  District. — Following  my  note  on 
p.  208  I  may  say  that  I  was  down  in  the  same  district  the  first 
week  of  October  and  found  Aglais  urticce  in  profusion  as  I  expected  ; 
Michaelmas  daisies  and  single  asters  were  alive  with  them  in 
the  gardens.  Of  V.  io  I  saw  none  but  there  were  a  few  P.  atalanta 
about.  I  also  saw  a  perfect  Polygonia  c-album  on  some  ivy-flower. 
Mr.  Grant  (p.  256)  does  not  say  exactly  when  he  saw  the  worn 
specimens  of  the  latter  species,  but  those  I  saw  on  my  previous 
visit  (last  week  in  July)  were  in  perfect  condition. — C.  Nicholson  ; 
35,  The  Avenue,  Hale  End,  Chingford,  E.  4. 
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The  1917  Butterfly  Season  in  Bucks. — As  some  species  of 
butterflies  liave  been  more  numerous  than  usual  during  the  past 
summer  a  few  remarks  on  some  of  the  Lepidoptera  met  with  in  this 
district  may  prove  of  interest.  I  came  to  this  town  at  the  fall 
of  last  autumn,  and  when  time  and  weather  permitted  during  the 
winter  and  early  spring  I  scoured  the  country  for  miles  around  in 
search  of  likely-looking  collecting  grounds.  The  first  insect  of  note 
to  attract  attention  was  Sesia  anclrcEuiformis^ov  rather,  the  external 
signs  of  its  presence.  A  remarkable  coincidence  about  this  Clearwing 
in  Bucks,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  is  that  it  does  not  get 
stung.  This  applies  to  pup®  gathered  near  Wycombe  and  also  to 
puj)ce  found  a  considerable  way  to  the  north-east.  P.  egeria\zx.  egerides 
was  seen  during  the  middle  of  May  in  greater  numbers  than  I  have 
ever  met  with  it  before.  They  even  flew  in  the  town  itself,  and 
were  frequently  observed  over  my  allotment.  A  single  specimen 
of  the  spring  brood  of  P.  viegcera  was  noted  on  the  Chilterns. 
Nemeobms  lucina  was  another  butterfly  to  show  up  plentifully  in  one 
wooded  hollow.  Polyommatus  astrarche  did  not  appear  in  any  great 
quantity  in  the  spring,  while  specimens  of  the  autumn  brood  appeared 
to  be  positively  scarce  whenever  I  tried  to  find  them.  On  June  13th 
amongst  a  crowd  of  P.  icarus  I  was  surprised  to  take  a  fresh  male 
of  A.  bellargus.  Although  I  searched  this  ground  (on  which  the  food- 
plant  grew)  on  subsequent  fine  days  and  again  in  September  I  did 
not  meet  with  the  species  again.  Ciipido  minimus,  in  one  sheltered 
hollow,  was  always  to  be  found  during  its  season.  On  one  dull 
day  I  am  certain  that  fully  fifty  specimens  started  up  at  once  from 
some  long  grasses  covering  only  three  or  four  square  yards.  A  few 
examples  of  the  August  brood  were  seen.  Adscita  geryon  a.nd Parasemia 
plantaginis  were  also  much  in  evidence.  Larvae  of  Vanessa  io  and 
A.  urticcB  were  common  enough  about  the  allotments  of  Wycombe. 
I  reared  several  broods  of  both  species  under  ordinary  outdoor 
conditions  and  was  fortunate  in  getting  out  a  few  aberrations,  both 
of  ground  colour  and  markings ;  the  most  striking,  perhaps,  being 
a  male  of  io  with  deep  black  all  along  the  costa  of  fore  wings,  and 
quite  without  the  eyes  to  under  wings ;  ab.  belisaria,  I  believe,  it 
is  named.  Of  Brenthis  euphrosyne  I  saw  but  three.  After  nearly 
a  month's  field  inactivity,  I  got  out  to  some  of  the  remote  parts  of 
the  Chilterns  on  July  11th,  and  observed  great  changes  in  the 
species  on  the  wing.  Melanargia  galatea  and  Argynnis  aglaia 
were  about  in  fair  numbers;  also  Agriades  corydon,  both  sexes.  This 
date  seems  particularly  early  for  the  last  named,  but  doubtless  it  was 
due  to  the  scorching  weather  we  experienced  during  the  latter  part 
of  May  and  early  June  which  must  have  forced  larvas  along  at 
a  great  rate  and  probably  accounts  for  the  under  side  varieties  met 
with  amongst  the  earlier  emergences  of  this  interesting  Blue. 
Striated  and  obsolete  forms  were  taken,  and  I  netted  two  males 
bearing  a  mixture  of  both  forms.  On  one  slope,  which  during  the 
spring  was  ratlier  devoid  of  butterflies  I  was  pleased,  after  a  deal 
of  hard  work,  to  take  a  nice  little  series  of  the  var.  syngrapha.  So 
far  as  I  can  see,  this  variety  is  extremely  local.  I  took  corydon 
from  five  distinct  localities  but  found  syngrapha  on  this  one  ground 
only,  and  yet,  on  this  ground  the  species,  for  corydon  was  far  from 
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abundant.  Another,  ground  about  a  couple  of  miles  away,  harboured 
corydon  in  four  times  the  numbers,  yet  the  var.  was  not  there. 
Syngrapha  formed  an  extremely  small  percentage  of  the  females 
seen,  and  is  likely  to  become  scarcer,  even  if  not  extinct,  as  I  noted 
a  local  farmer  had  started  to  turn  a  large  flock  of  sheep  out  on  the 
ground  :  a  war-time  measure,  perhaps,  but  nevertheless  disastrous 
from  the  collector's  point  of  view.  I  met  two  or  three  other 
collectors,  private  and  professional,  on  this  ground  at  the  time  the 
corydon  emergence  was  at  its  height.  On  September  21st  in  a  field 
of  lucerne  I  netted  two  males  of  Colias  edusa  and  saw  another  on 
the  25th.  Throughout  the  season  I  have  only  seen  one  Pyrameis 
cardui  and  very  few  P.  atalanta ;  and  the  only  skipper  to  turn  up 
in  any  quantity  was  Nisouiades  tages.  Augiades  comma  I  did  not  see 
at  all.  So  against  the  abundance  of  some  species  must  be  set  the 
scarcity  of  others. — G.  B.  Oliver  ;  High  Wycombe. 

Cerostoma  sequella. — In  reference  to  the  notes  on  this  species 
by  Mr.  A.  Sich  (antea,  p.  256),  I  may  say  that  the  specimens  of  this 
pretty  Tineid  taken  by  me  have  in  almost  every  case  been  taken 
off  sycamore  tree  trunks.  In  1912  I  took  about  two  dozen  specimens 
between  the  middle  of  July  and  early  August,  and  I  should  say,  with 
possibly  two  exceptions — one  on  oak  and  the  other  on  beech  trees 
adjoining  the  sycamores  — the  whole  of  them  were  taken  off  syca- 
mores, mostly  off  two  or  three  trees  in  a  restricted  locality  in  this 
district.  Odd  specimens  that  I  have  taken  in  other  localities  in 
North  Yorks.  have  l)een  where  sycamore  was  prevalent,  and  I 
remember  clearly  in  two  cases  the  insects  were  taken  off  sycamores. 
In  Merrin's  Calendar  it  states  under  July,  "  taken  off  trunks  of 
sycamore  and  maple,"  and  under  May  that  the  larvae  are  taken  off 
sycamore,  but  I  have  no  experience  of  this.  I  have  certainly  never 
seen  it  on  or  about  sallow  or  lime. — T.  Ashton  Lofthouse  ;  Linthorpe, 
Middlesbrough,  November  10th,  1917. 

Sale  of  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Briggs'  Collection. — The  brothers 
Briggs,  Charles  A.  and  Thomas  H.,  were  active  collectors  of  British 
Lepidoptera  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  and  both  amassed  very 
considerable  collections,  that  of  the  former  being  the  more  extensive 
of  the  two.  On  their  change  of  residence  from  Leatherhead,  where 
they  had  resided  for  many  years,  to  Lynmouth  in  1896,  Charles, 
fearful  of  the  effect  of  the  humid  atmosphere  of  his  new  home, 
decided  to  part  with  his  collection,  and  it  was  brought  under  the 
hammer  at  Stevens'  Eooms  in  October  and  November  of  that  year, 
the  sale  occupying  four  days  and  realising  practically  £1000. 
Thomas,  however,  decided  to  take  the  risk  of  retaining  his  collection, 
but  does  not  appear  to  have  added  very  materially  to  it  in  the  mean- 
time ;  consequently  some  of  the  series-were  somewhat  aged,  but  in 
other  respects  it  did  not  appear  to  have  deteriorated  for  the  extra 
twenty-one  years'  keeping,  and  it  was  this  collection  that  was  sold  at 
Stevens'  Auction  Rooms  on  October  16th  last.  Among  the  butterflies 
were  many  interesting  forms,  and  some  of  these  brought  remarkably 
high  prices  ;  indeed,  the  good  things  went  well  throughout  the  sale, 
but  the  more  ordinary  lots  found  buyers  with  difficulty.  For  instance, 
three  lots  of  Noctuae  containing  some  260  specimens,  including  one 
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Caraclrina  exigua,  seven  red  forms  of  Taniocampa  gracilis,  and  a  grey 
variety  of  T.  munda  had  to  be  lumped  together  to  bring  3s.;  two  lots 
containing  172,  among  them  five  Lithophane  seynihrunnea  and  one 
Orrhodia  rubiginea,  4s.  ;  and  no  less  than  six  lots  of   Geometers, 
running   to    some   400    specimens,    among   which    were    a   pair   of 
unicolorous   dark   brown   Ennomos    quercinaria    and    two   pairs   of 
hybrid  E.  autumnaria  x  E.  quercinaria,  made  only  5s.,  and  so  on. 
But   the   feature  of   the  sale  was  lot  68,  a  remarkable  variety  of 
Brenthis  euphrosyne  of  a  tawny  colour  with  metallic  markings,  taken 
by  Mr.  Briggs  at  Barnwell  Wold  on  May  21st,  1864,  for  which  two 
bidders  appeared  to  have  a  particular  fancy,  and  it  was  eventually 
secured  by  one  of  them  for  the  remarkable  figure  of  £17  17s.    Among 
the  other 'more  important  lots  were  a  specimen  of  Colias  edusa  with 
left  fore  wing  var.  helice,  £8  ;    eleven  C.  edusa,  including  one  with 
twin  central  spots  on  hind  wings,  24s.;  three  authenticated  specimens 
of  Pontia  daplidice,  18s.,  17s.  and  17s.  each  ;  a  male  and  a  female 
Chrysophanus  dispar,  both  from  the  Standish  Collection,  fine  perfect 
specimens,  set  to  show  their  undersides,  £7  10s.  apiece  ;  four  other 
specimens  of  this  species  made  from  £3  3s.  to  22s.  each,  and  a  pupa 
case  6s.     An  "  hermaphrodite  "  Po///o7;imai?^s  icarus  brought  £1  ;  a 
good  rayed  underside  Agriades  corydon,  £4  5s. ;   a  lot  containing  five 
Noviiades  semiargus  {acis)  and  eleven  L.  anon,  £4  4s. ;  and  four  of 
the  former  from  the  Standish  Collection,  £3.     It  was  probably  the 
question  of  locality  that  sent  the  three  lots  containing  respectively 
six,  eight,  and  four  specimens  of  Apaiura  iris  up  to  £2  and  over  ;  the 
species  is  fast  becoming  extinct  in  many  of  its  old  haunts,  or  has 
already  disappeared  from  them,  as  in  the  case  of  Chattenden.     Five 
examples  of  Euvanessa  antiopawxVa  good  data,  sold  separately,  brought 
from    20s.    to    28s.    each ;    a   specimen   of    Brenthis   dia   taken    at 
"Worcester  Park  in  1872,  65s.  ;  an  1.  lathonia  taken  by  Mr.  Briggs 
at  Folkestone  in  1865,  60s.,  and  several  Dover  specimens  of  the  same 
species  by  various  captors,   sold  in  lots  of  two  or  three,  at  from 
42s.  6^.  down  to  about  7s.  per  specimen,  according  to  condition  and 
data.     A  lot  of  two  Epinephele  juriina  [ianira),  one  with  the  disc  of 
fore  wings  and  the  other  with  all  the  wings  bleached,  made  60s.  ;  and 
a  somewhat  unusual  variety  of  Garterocephalus  paliemon  with  uni- 
colorous dark  fore  wings,  slightly  rayed  submarginally,  85s.     The 
only  specimen  of  HippoHon  celerio  in  the  collection  sold  for  24s ;  two 
Phryxus  livornica  at  32s.  6d.  and  37s.  6d.  each  ;  Leucodonta  bicoloria, 
labelled  as  taken  by  Bouchard  at  Killarney,  50s. ;  Lcelia  ccenosa,  sold 
in  lots  of  two  or  three,  reahsed  from  15s.  to  6s.  per  specimen;  two 
Epicnaptera  ilicifolia,  20s.  and  28s.  each  respectively ;  and  Deiopeia 
pulchella,    from   50s.    to    14s.    apiece.      A  specimen   of    Galophasia 
flatyptera,  labelled  as  taken  by  J.  T.  Carrington  near  Brighton  in 
1896,  was  run  up  to  £7  7s. ;  and  one  of  Acontia  Solaris,  "  near  Dover 
by  Mr.  Hamer,"  brought  32s.  6d. ;  while  the  two  lots,  in  each  of 
which  one  Gatocala  fraxini  was  included,  realised  21s.  each  lot.    Two 
specimens  of  Venilia  macularia  var.  quadrimaculata  in  one  lot  sold 
for  24s.,   and  three  in  another  for  32s.  Qd.  per  lot ;  a  fine  pair  of 
Cleora  angularia  {viduaria)  for  30s.;  and  the  only  example  oi  Sterrha 
sacraria  in  the  collection,  recorded  as  taken  near  Folkestone  in  1865, 
for  40s.     The  total  realised  for  the  collection  fell  somewhat  short  of 
£250. — Egbert  Adkin. 
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Eelaxing  Lepidoptera,  162 
Eetarded   emergence  of  Eustroma  sila- 

ceata,  273 
Eussian  Melittea,  A  :   A  correction,  41 


Sale  of  Lepidoptera   and  Cabinets.  A, 

275 
Saturnia  carpini.  Notes  on,  139 
Saturnia  pavonia  2   flying  in  daytime, 

258 
Scardia  boleti,  and  Coleoptera  on  a  fallen 

beech  tree,  215 
Shooting  larvffi,  162 
Societies  : 

Carlisle  Natural  History,  119 

Entomological  of  London,  21,  164 

Lancashire    and    Cheshire    Entomo- 
logical, 23,  47,  lis,  142,  168 

South  London  Entomological,  22,  45, 
116,  142,  167,  190,  216,  260,  275 
Some   new   forms   of    Lycnenidte    from 

Egypt,  97 
Some  notes  from  West  Wickham.  66 
Sphinx  convulvuli  at  Brighton,  139;  in 

Norfolk,  17  ;  in  Sussex,  IQ 
Sphinx  pinastri  m  Cornwall,  93 
Spring  appearance  of   some  insects    in 

Yorkshire,  Notes  on  the,  140 
Strangalia  aurulenta  in  Cornwall,  260 
Strange  nest  of  Odynerus  sp.,  187 
Stauropus  fagi  on  sallow  235 
Sugaring,  116,  188 
Sugar  substitutes,  142 


Tteniopteryx  nebulosa,  L.  (Plecoptera), 

115 
Thymelicus  actseon,  and  other  LejDidop- 

tera  of  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  244 
To  our  subscribers,  273 
Tortrix  piceana,  etc.,  in  West  Sussex, 

43 
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Tortrix  promibana  near  Paris,  Sup- 
posed disappearance  of,  148 

Tortrix  viridana  eaten  by  birds,  185 

Trigonalys  liahni  as  British,  Confirma- 
tion of,  '2-i2 

Tnrnip-tlea  beetles,  141,  187 

Two  new  species  of  Sesiidre  from 
Formosa  and  a  new  Noctuid  moth 
from  Japan,  1G9 

Unusual  pupation  of  Z^ga'nafilipendula?. 
185,  255 

Vanessa  antiopa  in  Sutherland,  186 
Vanessids,  etc.,  15 
Varieties  : 

Abraxas  grossulariata,  276 

Acronycta  megacephala.  24 

Aglais  urticffi,  15,  22,  42 

Agriades  coridon,  46,  275,  276;  thetis, 
117, 191,  275 

Agriopis  aprilina,  47 

Arctia  caia,  275,  276 

Argynnis  cydippe,  269 

Aricia  medon,  55 

Boarmia  consortaria,  47 

Brephos  parthenias,  268 

Carsia  pakidata,  24 

Chrysophanus  phla?as,  24 


Varieties — continued  : 

Ccenonympha  pamphiluH,  22 

Cosymbria  pendularia,  46 

Dry'as  paphia,  214,  269.  270,  271 

Ematurga  atomaria,  46,  191 

Hypolimnas  bolina,  46 

Limenitis      sibylla,      270 ;      Lithosia 
deplana,  269 

Lophopteryx  camelina,  46 

Melanargia  galatea,  47 

Mimas  tiUw,  46,  47,  190,  275 

Nisoniades  tages,  276 

Pararge  megjera,  276 

Pieris  brassicos,  28,  46,  57 ;  napi,  46, 
47  ;  rapfe,  20,  28 

Strenia  clathrata.  20 

Zygffina  fiUpenduhii,  47 
Verdigris,  on  a  cure  for  Entomological 

specimens  aftected  by.  30 
Vespa  crabro  and  its  prey,  236 

White   butterflies   in   1917,    The   abun- 
dance of,  36.  56 
Wicken  Fen  Trust.  94 

Xylomyges  conspicillaris,  186 

Yellow    variety  of     Phragmatobia    fuli- 
ginosa,  189 
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New  Genera,  Species,  Sub-Species,  and  Varieties  are  marked  with  an  asterisk. 


Order  VII.     ORTHOPTEEA. 


albipennis  (Apterygida),  119,  230 
albopunctata  (Metrioptera),  230 
americana  (Periplaneta).  280 
annulipes  (Anisolabis),  229 
arachidis  (Prolabia),  119,  229 
auricularia  (Forticula),  114,  230 
auricularia,  var.   forcipata   (Forficula), 

230 
australasiffi  (Periplaneta),  230 
bicolor  (Stauroderus),  115,  231 
bipunctatus  (Tetrix),  231 
bipunctatus  (Tettix),  115 
brachyptera  (Metrioptera),  115,  231 
domesticus  (Gryllus),  114,  230 
dorsalis  (Conocephalus),  115,  230 
elegans  (Chorthippus),  115,  231 
eioleta  (Panchlora),  188 
germanica  (Blatta),  22 
germanica  (Blattella),  230 
griseoaptera  (Pholidoptera),  115,  230 


grossus  (Mecostethus),  231 
maculatus  (Gomphocerus),  115,  231 
minor  (Labia),  115,  229 
orientalis  (Blatta),  114 
parallelus  (Chorthippus),  115,  231 
peregrina  (Schistocerca),  117 
punctatissima  (Leptophyes),  115,  23 
riparia  (Labidura),  229 
roeselii  (Metrioptera),  115 
];oeselii  (Platycleis),  168 
rufipes  (Omocestns),  231 
rufus  (Gomphocerus),  231 
sylvestris  (Nemobius),  168 
subulatua  (Tetrix),  281 
Tetrix,  231 

thalassinum  (Meconema),  115,  230 
viridissima  (Locusta),  22 
viridissima  (Phasgonura),  230 
viridulus  (Omocestus),  115,  231 


Order  VIII.     PLECOPTERA. 
nebulosa  (Taeniopteryxf  115,  116 


Psyllipsocus,  103 
pulsatorium  (Termea),  121 


Order  IX.     PSOCOPTERA. 

pulsatorius  (Pediculus),  122,  123 


Order  X.     ISOPTERA. 
Termopsis,  103 

Order  XIII.     ODONATA.  [=  Paraneuroptera.] 


«nea  (Cordulia),  180 
anceps  (Orthetrum),  128 
annulatus  (Cordulegaster),  64,  181,  182 
barbarus  (Lestes),  128 
brunneum  (Orthetrum),  129 
caerulescens  (Orthetrum),  128, 182 
cancellatum  (Orthetrum),  129,  181 
cyanea  (^schna),  180,  182 
cyathigerum  (Enallagma),  128,  179, 180, 

182,  183 
depressa  (Libellula),  18,  180,  181 
dubia  (Leucorrhinia),  120 
elegans  (Ischnura),  128, 180, 181, 182, 183 


elegans  var.  rufescens  (Ischnura),  182 

erythrffia  (Crocothemis),  129 

fonscolombei  (Sympetrum),  129,  182 

fusca  (Sympycna),  128 

grandia  (^schna),  180,  182,  183 

imperator  (Anax),  128,  180,  182 

juncea  (^schna),  4,  182,  183 

mercuriale  (Agrion),  181 

mixta  (^schna),  115,  128,  141, 182 

naias  (Erythromma).  180 

nigra  (Selysiothemis),  129 

nymphula  (Pyrrhosoma),  179,  180,  183 

parthenope  (Anax),  128 


INDEX. 


pennipes  (Platycnemis),  180,  181 
pratense  (Brachytron),  179,  180 
puella  (Agrion),  128,  179,  180,  183 
pulchellum  (Agrion),  180 
pumilio  (Ischnura),  181 
quadrimacnlata  (Libellula),  180,  182 
quadrimaculata,  var.  prgenubila  (Libel- 
lula), 180 


sanguineum  (Sympetrum),  129 
scoticum  (Sympetium),  181,  182 
splendens  (Calopteryx),  180 
sponsa  (Lestes),  1^0,  182 
striolatum  (Sympetrum),  181,  182 
tenellum  (Pyrrhosoma),  181,  182 
virgo  (Calopteryx),  180 
vulgatissimus  (Gomphus),  181 


Order  XV.     HEMIPTEEA. 


albipennis  (Plagiognathus),  3 
alpestris  (Calocoris),  120 
annulicornis  (Geocoris),  241 
*antennalis  (Diniella),  241 
*antennatus  (Agraphopus),  50 
apicornis  (Clerada),  341 
arita  (Ledra),  276 
artemisiffi  (Cryptosiphum),  28 
bicolor  (Phsenacantha),  241 
caerulea  (Zicrona),  120 
carthusianus  (Myzus),  49 
cervinus  (Lygus),  120 
cimicoides  (Naucoris),  165 
cinerea  (Nepa),  165 
cornutus  (C'entrotus),  120 
costEe  (Gerris),  4 
crefeldensis  (Livia),  3 
decolor  (Onychumonus),  120 
elegantula  (Salda),  4 
Euriocephalus,  103 
floridulus  (Coenocoris),  241 
*fuuestus  (Aphanus),  241 
gallarum  (Aphis),  29 
*gemmata  (Pamera),  241 
glauca  (Notonecta),  165 
*hoabinhensis  (Bochrus),  241 
hospes  (Lygasus),  241 
humuli  (Monanthia),  120 
laevigatus  (Miris),  165 
lethierryi  (Agraphopus) ,  50 
lituratus  (Piezodorus),  165,  260 
longipennis  (Phytocoris),  120 
luridus  (Podisus),  190 
*maculipennis  (Lethasus),  241 
major  (Nabis),  165 
micropterum  (Microderma),  120 
morio  (Salda),  4 


*neusteadii  (Truncaphis),  25 
nictneri  (Pamera),  241 
onoiiidis  (Calliperus),  28 
pallidus  (Paromius),  241 
*paradoxa  (Sipha),  26 
phaseoli  (Tychea),  29 
*pictus  (Lethffius),  241 
pilosa  (AphaLara),  3 
pilosa  (Salda),  3 
pini  (Phytocoris),  3,  120 
populi  (Phytocoris),  120 
punctatus  (Asopus),  120 
puncticeps  (Metacanthus),  164 
riparia  (Salda),  4 
rubricatus  (Lygus),  120 
rufipes  (Pentaloma),  165 
rufipes  (Acompus),  2 
rugosus  (Nabis),  165 
salatoria  (Salda),  3 
salicis  (Aphrophora),  120 
scbillingi  (Chorosoma),  165 
schoutedeni  (Sipha),  27 
selecta  (Corixa),  5 
servus  (Graptostethus),  241 
sordidus  (Aphanus),  241 
subapterus  (Coranus),  165 
tenellus  (Orthotylus),  120 
tili£e  (Phytocoris),  120 
*tokinensis  (Bochrus),  241 
tonkinensis  (Lygaus),  241 
*Truncaphis,  25 
ulmi  (Phytocoris  >,  120 
ulmi  (Tetraneura),  26 
uniguttatus  (Metochus),  241 
vincta  (Pamera),  241 
virens  (Orthotylus),  120 
*vitalisi  (Pamera),  241 


fiiliginosa  (Sialis),  120 
maculatus  (Osmylus),  260 


Order  XVI.     NEUROPTEEA. 

phal£enoides  (Drepanopteryx),  94 


Order  XVII.     TRICHOPTERA. 


elegans  (Limnophilus),  120 
grandis  (Phryganea),  4 
guttatipennis  (Halesus),  120 
longioornia  (Mystacides),  120 


obsoleta  (Phryganea),  4 
ochracea  (fficetis),  120 
sequax  (Micropterna),  120 
villosa  (Chffitopteryx),  120 
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Order  XVIII.     LEPIDOPTEEA. 


I 


abietaria  (Boarmia),  19,  269 

abruptaria  (Hemerophila),  45,  107 

absinthii  (Cucullia),  170 

acacife  (Thecla),  62,  238 

acanthodactyla  (Amblyptilia),  18 

aoeriana  (Gypsonoma),  43,  70 

aceriana  (Hedya),  19 

acis  (Thecla),  216 

acontius  (Catonephile),  167 

aetffia  (Satyrus).  61,  88 

actffion  (Thymelicus),  1,  54,  90, 148,  244, 

287 
acuminatella  (Gelechia),  66,  226 
adippe  (Argynnis),  2,  24,  40,  53 
adonita  (Dodona),  116 
adrasta  (Pararge),  194 
adusta  (Eumichtis),  173 
adusta  (Hadena),  65 
adustata  (Ligdia),  23 
adyte  (Erebia),  137 
sfegiades  (Plebeius),  79 
ffigidion  (Plebeius),  76 
«gon  (Plebeius),  1,  51,  73,  95,  147,  195, 

238,  245 
aegus  (Plebeiuii),  95 
seneana  (Argyrolepia),  19 
aescularia  (Anisopteryx),  19,  66 
£esculi  (Thecla),  62,  196 
aetheria  (Melitsea),  112 
jethiops  (Erebia),  2,  66 
affinis  (Calymnia),  198,  210 
affinitata  (Perizonia),  255 
agatha  (Dynamine),  165 
agathina  (Agrotis),  220 
aglaia  (Argynnis),  2,  24,45,  66, 147, 194, 

201,  238,  239,  247,  266 
albicillata  (Mesoleuca),  20,  221 
*albilineola  (Procus),  169 
albipunctana  (Peronea),  11,  273 
albipuncta  (Leucania),  189 
*albistigma  (Surattba),  217 
albistrigalis  (Hypenoides),  238 
*albivenella  (Comorta),  219 
alboflammana  (Peronea),  11,  43 
alboruficostana  (Peronea),  11,  273 
albovittana  (Peronea),  11,  42,  274 
albulata  (Emmelesia),  264 
alchemillata  (Perizonia),  255 
alciphron  (Chrysophanus),  62 
alcon  (Lycffina),  95,  196 
alcyone  (Satyrus),  163 
algse  (Arclianara),  272 
alisniana  (Eupoecilia),  119 
allionia  (Satyrus),  46,  196,  238 
alni  (Aeronycta),  20,  135 
alniaria  (Ennomos),  151 
alpina  (Scoparia),  266 
alpinalis  (Pyrausta),  65 
alpinum  (Daseochseta),  208 
alsines  (Athetis),  209 
alcernata  (Semiothisa),  238 


alveus  (Hesperia),  196 
amalthea  (Satyrus),  71,  163 
ambigua  (Caradrina),  67 
ambiguata  (Gnophos),  145 
amyotella  (Lithocolletis),  227 
andreniformis  (Sesia),  269 
angelicella  (Depressaria),  200 
angelicella  (Parornix),  47 
augularia  (Cleora),  226 
angustana  (Eupcecilia),  264 
anomala  (Stilbia),  66,  136 
anomalella  (Nepiicula),  176 
antiopa  (Euvanessa),  2,  16,  47,  138,  160, 

167,  186,  191,  194,  195,  198 
antiqua  (Orgyia),  67,  200,  253 
apiciaria  (Epione),  200 
apollo  (Parnassius),  197 
aprilina  (Agriopis),  47,  172,  254 
arbutelJa  (Orthotasnia),  64 
arbuti  (H.),  67 
arcania  (Ccenonympha),  88 
arcuata  (Leucania),  23 
arcuosa  (Petilampa),  209 
Arenostola,  211 
areola  (Dichonia),  172 
areola  (Xylocampa),  254 
arethusa  (Hipparchia),  238 
argentimaculella  (Tinea),  202,  226 
argentipedella  (Nepticula),  177 
argiades  (Everes),  1,  194,  238 
argiolus  (Celastrina),  1,  15,  24,  62,  67, 

113,  114,  139,  147,  159,  176,  196,  201, 

239,  247,  253 
argus  (Plebeius),  62,  73,  95,  137,  196 
argyrognomon  (Plebeius),  74,  95 
argyropeza  (Nepticula),  225 
arion  (Lycsena),  2,  62,  68,  72,  186,  191, 

238 
armigera  (Heliothis),  189 
armoricana  (Plebeius),  79,  95 
armoricanus  (Hesperia),  112 
artaxerxes  (Aricia),  65,  92,  112,  138 
artemisiifi  (Cucullia),  170 
artemisicoletta  (Coleophora),  19 
artemisiella  (Gelechia),  200 
arundinis  (Nonagria),  150 
asteris  (Cucullia),  171 
astrarche  (Aricia),  23 
atalanta  (Pyrameis),  15,  16,  55,  61,  68, 

70,  87,  91,  93,  110,  112,  120,  138,  147, 

160,  191,  216,  239,  253 
athaha  (Melitasa),  2,  41,  67,  96,  18C 
Athetis,  2u9 

atomalis  (Scoparia),  64,  264 
atomaria  (Ematurga),  46,  64,  191 
atra  (Acanthopsyciie),  65 
atrana  (Peronea),  11 
atrata  (Odezia),  254 
atrebatensis  (Aglais),  55 
atricapitana  (Phalonia),  201 
atricomella  (Elachista),  177 


xu 
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atiiplicis  (Trachea),  205 

atropos  (Manduca),  139,  204,  225 

aurago  (Xantliia),  46 

aureatella  (Eiiocephala),  64 

aurelia  (Melitaea),  41 

aurinia  (Melitaea),  2,  147, 162, 178 

aurita  (Setina),  118 

•auritincta  (Canopia),  169 

auroraria  (Hyria),  111 

ausonia  (Euchloe),  63,  72 

australis  (Aporophyla),  171 

autumnata  (Oporabia),  66,  255 

avellanella  (Semioscopis),  175 

aversata  (Acidalia),  191,  254 

baeticus  (Carcharodus),  196 

balcanicus  (Tarucus),  92 

ballus  (Tomares),  97 

basalis  (Zygaena),  214 

basilinea  (Apaiuea),  132 

batesii  (Catonephile),  167 

baton  (Scolitantides),  62,  72 

baumanniana  (Chlidonia),  178 

belia  (Anthocharis),  23 

bellargus?  (Agriades),  1,  54,  56,  90,  117, 

147,  178,  195,  238,  245,  275 
bellezina  (Euchloe),  72 
bellidice  (Pontia),  72 
bellieri  (Plebeius),  76 
bennetii  (Agdistis),  4,  201 
bentleyana  (Peronea),  11,  42 
berenice  (Anosia),  216 
betulffi  (Zephyrus),  1,  54,  67,  191,  196, 

269 
betularia  (Amphidasys),  24,  167,  216 
bianor  (Papilio),  16,  45,  69,  212 
biarcuana  (Phopopteryx),  267 
bicolorana  (Hylophila),  186,  235,  268 
bicolorata  (Mesoleuca),  66,  151,  255 
bicoloria  (Leucodonta),  21 
bicostella  (Pleurota),  264 
bicuspis  (Cerura),  47 
bidei:itata  (Odontopera),  168 
bifida  (Cerura),  67 
bilunaria  (Selenia),  20 
bimaculata  (Bapta),  '20 
bimaculosa  (Meganephria),  172 
*bipunctella  (Mesolia),  217 
birdella  (Ochsenheimeria),  179 
bistortata  (Tephrosia),  151,  255,  268 
bisirigella  (Phylloijoria),  267 
biunoularia  (Tephrosia),  114 
blandiata  (Perizoma),  65,  265 
boetieus  (Lampides),  1,  71,  96,  194 
boleti  (Scardia),  215 
bolina  (Hypolimnas),  46 
bondi  (Arenostola),  272 
braetea  (Plusia),  151 
brassicae  (Pieris),  2,  18,   22,  23,  36,  42, 

46,    52,    57,    63,    114,  117,  138,  146, 

191,245,  248 
brephos  (Leucidia),  23 
breviculata  (Eupithecia),  145 
brevilinea  (Nonagria),  23 
brunnea  (Plebeius),  178 


brunneana  (Peronea),  11, 12,  42 

brunneata  (Thamnonoma),  65,  264 

bucephala  (Phalera),  253 

buoliana  (Retinia),  24 

caeruleopunctata  (Chrysophanus),  62 

caesiata  (Entephira),  65 

csesiata  (Larentia),  4,  264 

caespititiella  (Coleophora),276 

caia  (Arctia),  142,  275,  276 

c-album  (Polygonia),  2,  42,  44,  87,  93, 

138,  142,  146,    178,    194,    200,    204, 

213,  234,  238,  253 
calabra  (Rhodostrophia),  145 
caledoniana  (Peronea),  66 
caledoniella  (Lithocolletis),  264 
calida  (Aricia),  62 
callunaj  (Lasiocampa),46,  64,  260 
calthella  (Eriocephala),  177 
cambrica  (Venusia),  45,  65,  221 
camelina  (Lophopteryx),  46,  253 
Camilla  (Limenitis),  87,  194 
capreana  (Olethreutes),  43 
capsincola  (Dianthoecia),  134 
captiuncula  (Phothedes),  150 
capucina  (Miselia),  68 
capucina  (Peronea),  13 
carbonaria  (Fidonia),  64 
cardamines  (Euchloe),  2,  20,  41,  47,  63, 

67,  120,  137,  139,  146,  248,  253 
eardui  (Pyrameis),  2,  15,  47,  55,  61,67, 

74,   87.   91,    93,  120,   213,  239,  253, 

274 
carmelita  (Odontosia),  64 
carpinata    (Lobophora),   20,   106,    168, 

176 
carpini  (Saturnia),  139 
earpophaga  (Dianthcecia),  46,  269 
carthami  (Hesperia),  61,  196 
cassinea  (Asteroscopus),  67,  178 
cassiope  (Erebia),  2,  65,  266 
casta  (Fumea),  178 
castanea  (Agrotis),  64 
castigata  (Eupithecia i,  119 
celerio  (Chcerocampa),  226 
celestina  (Appias),  23 
celina  (Polyommatus).  62 
celtis  (Libythea),  87,  259 
centaureata  (Eupithecia),  44,  214 
cephalonica  (Melissoblaptes),  48 
cerealella  (Sitotroga),  48 
ceronus  (Agriades),  195 
Cerostoraa,  260 
cervinata  (Eubolia),  199 
cespitalis  (Pyrausta),  176 
chamomillae  (Cucullia),  171 
chantana  (Peronea),  11,  43 
chaon  (Papilio),  117 
chaonia  (Drymonia),  20,  221,  269 
charina  (Pieris),  260 
charlottana  (Peronea),  12 
chi  (Antitype),  173 
chi  (Polia),  66, 173.  254 
chorinaeus  (Caerois),  82 
chrysanthemana  (Tortrix),  179 


I 
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chrysippus  (Danaida),  160 

chryaitis  (Plusia),  67 

chrysorrhcea  (Euproctis),  190 

ciliana  (Acalla),  276 

ciliella  (Eupcecilia),  64 

einerella  (Eecurvaria).  202 

cinerea  (Agrotis),  116,  269 

cinnamomeana  (Tortrix),  43 

cinxia  (Melittea),  2,  96,  147,  195,  275 

circe  (Satyrus).  61,  88,  259 

cirsii  (Hesperia),  196 

citrago  (Xanthia),  175,  198 

clara  (Polyommatus),  62 

clara  (Virachola),  97 

clarkiana  (Peronea),  14,  43 

clat&rata  (Chiasmia),  185 

clathrata  (Strenia),  20 

Cleopatra  (Gonepteryx),  47,  72,  194,  238 

coenosa  (Lselia),  226 

coarulea  (Polyommatus),  147 

cognatana  1  Stigmonota),  65,  264 

combustana  (Peroueas  13 

comma  (Arigiades),  1,  55,  148,  238,  250 

compositella  (Grapholitha),  33 

composite]la(Laspeyresiaj,  176 

confusalis  (Nola),  20 

coniferana  (Stigmonota),  65,  264 

consimiliana  (Peronea),  11,  42 

consortaria  (Dicrorampha),  264 

consortaria  (Boarmia),  145 

conspersa  (Dianthcecia),  20,  220,  238 

conspersaria  (Dyscia),  145 

conspicillaris  (Xylomyges),  186 

contaminana  (Acalla),  276 

contaminana  (Teras),  167 

contigua  (Mamestra),  254 

convoh-uli  (Sphinx),  10,  17,  22,  24,  48, 

59,66,  120,  139,  225 
eoracina  (Psodos),  65,  266 
cordigera  (Anarta),  64 
coridon  (Agriades),  46 
corollaria  (Cidaria),  145 
coronata  (Chloroclystis),  20,  238,  255 
coronata  (Eupithecia),  20,  07 
Corsica  (Plebeius),  73 
corydon  (Agriades),  1,  2-2,  46,  47,55,90, 

101,  147,  234,  237,  245,  250,  275,  276 
corylata  (Cidaria),  255 
coryli  (Demas),  20.  220,  268 
cosmodactyla  (Amblyptilia),  64 
cosmophorana  (Coccyx),  264 
costana  (Tortrix),  200 
costella  (Gelechia),  19,  203 
craccsB  (Toxocampa),  226,  260 
crameri  (Anthocharis),  23 
cratSBgana  (Cacoecia),  178 
cratsegi  (Aporia),  2,  63,  146,  194,  258 
crataegi  (Trichiura),  275 
crenana  (Phleeodes),  66 
crepuscularia  (Tephrosia),  151 
crinanensis  (Hydrcecia),  69 
cristalana  (Peronea),  11,  42 
aristana  (Peronea),  10,  11,  31,  42,  43, 

46,  190,  273,  274 


critias  (Archonias),  23 

croceago  (Hoporiua),  67 

croceago  (Xantholeuca),  173 

crocealis  (Pblyctania),  201 

cucubali  (Dianthcecia),  134,  269 

culiciformis  (Sesia),  268 

cultraria  (Drepana),  176,  268 

curtisana  (Peronea),  13 

curvella  (Argyresthia),  119 

cydippe  (Argynnis),  40,  236,  237,   245 

253,  269,  270,  271 
cyllarus  (Nomiades),  02,  72 
cypris  (Morpho),  120 
dahlii  (Agrotis),  66 
daleana  (Sericoris),  264 
daplidice  (Pontia),  2,  63,  71,  186,  196, 

238 
debiliata  (Chloroclystis),  238 
decoraria  (Cosymbia),  142 
decrepitalis  (Pyrausta),  65 
defoliaria  (Hybernia),  68,  70,  117 
degeerella  (Adeia),  119 
deione  (Melitsea),  163,  238 
delamerensis  (Tephrosia),  151,  255 
delius  (Parnassius),  195,  196,  197 
denotata  (Eupithecia),  111 
dentina  (Mamestra),  269 
deplana  (Lithosia),  269 
depuncta  (Agrotis),  66 
depuncta  (Noctua),  199 
derasa  (Habrosyne),  216 
deserticola  (Melitsea),  92 
desfontainiana  (Peronea),  11,  42 
designata  (Coremia),  20,  176,  255 
dia  (Brenthis),  2,  237 
dictaea  (Notodonta),  24,  114 
dictseoides  (Pheosia),  20,  46,  220,  253 
dictynna  (Melitaea),  196,  237 
didyma  (Melitaea),  61,  87,  196 
didymata  (Larentia),  264 
diliinis  (Calymnia),  68,  198,  210 
dimidiana  (Penthina),  64,  267 
dispar  (Chrysophanus),  1, 147,  225,  226, 

275 
dispar  (Ocneria),  226 
dispunctella  (Elachista),  226 
dissoluta  (Archanara),  272 
,  distincta  (Tisiphane),  82 
distinctana  (Coccyx),  64 
diversana  (Pandemis),  226 
diversana  (Tortrix),  179 
dolobraria  (Eurymene),  238 
domestica  (Gelechia),  201 
dominula  (Callimorpha),  20,  226 
dorilis  (Chrysophanus),  62,  194,  238 
dorus  (Ccenonympha),  238 
dromedarius  (Notodonta),  220,  253,  260, 

275 
dubitata  (Triphosa),  20 
dumetellus  (Crambus),  65,  265 
duplaris  (Cymatophora),  267 
duponcheli  (Leptidia),  72 
durga  (Dodona),  116 
ectypa  (Leucania),  23 
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edusa  (Colias),  2,  18,  19,  22,  23,  44,  66, 

68,  70,  71,  87,  91,  96,  118,  139,  187, 

194,  236,  245,  270 
egea  (Polygonia),  47,  238 
egeria  (Pararge),  2,  15,  22,  66,  71,  87, 

139.  147,  220 
egerides  (Pararge),  2,  15,  53,  56,  72,  139, 

147,  236,  239,  259 
egyptiaca  (Syntarucus),  99 
eleus  (Chrysophanus),  62,  71 
eleus  (Eumicia),  47 
elutata  (Ephestia),  48 
elymi  (Tapinostola),  198 
Enargia,  211 
encelades  (Papilio),  142 
ephiphron  (Erebia),  2,  65 
Epinephile,  40 
ericellus  (Crambus),  65,  265 
ericetaria  (Selidosema),  246 
ericetata  (Emmelesia),  256 
erxlebella  (Rceslerstammia),  177 
erythia  (Hippaichia),  "238 
erythrocephala  (Conistra),  173 
ethoda  (Lampides),  98 
eumeus  (Cleiome),  191 
euphenoides  (Euchloi'),  63 
euphorbise  (Acronycta),  64 
euphorbiffi  (Deilephila),  226,  260 
euphorbiaB  (Hyles),  260 
euphrosyne  (Argyunis),  53 
euphrosyne (Bretithis),  2, 24, 147, 195,  236 
evias  (Erebia),  196 
evonymella  (Hyponomeuta),  22 
excelsior  (Catagramma) ,  165 
exigua  (Laphygma),  189 
exoleta  (Xylina),  172 
expallidata  (Eupithecia),  67 
estrema  (Tapinostola),  272 
extremata  (Eupithecia),  145 
fagaria  (Scodiona),  256 
fagella  (Diurnea),  142 
fagi (Stauropus),  235,  270 
fagivora  (Ornix),  19,  225 
falcataria  (Drepana),  64,  177,  253 
farinatella  (Cedistis),  119,  265 
farinosa  (Gonepteryx),  112 
fascelina  (Dasychira),  24,  64 
fasciaria  (Ellopia),  264,  268 
fasciata  (Spilosoma),  47,  167 
favicolor  (Leucania),  170 
feisthamelii  (Iphiclides),  195,  237 
ferchaultella  (Diplodoma),  168 
ferrugana  (Peronea),  63 
ferrugata  (Ochyria',  22 
ferruginella  (Lophoderma),  64 
festaliella  (Schreckensteinia),  179,  201 
festiva  (Noctua),  46 
festuca  (Plusia),  24,  48 
ficella  (Ephestia),  48 
fidia  (Satyrus),  196 
filipendulffl  (Nepticula),  200 
filipendulsB  (Zyga;na),  47,  185,  215,  235 
fimbria  (Triphsena),  135 
finitimella  (Paromix),  47 


firma  (Thera),  270 

fissipuncta  (Dyschorista),  135 

flammea  (Rhizotype),  173 

flammeana  (Peronea),  273 

flava  (Adopaea),  1,  54,  61,  148,  201,  246 

flava  (Pieris),  150 

flavago  (Xanthia),  254 

flavago  (Xanthoecia),  210 

flavicincta  (Antitype),  173 

flavicinctata  (Entephria),  66 

flavicornis  (Polyploca),  253 

flavifrontella  (Acompsia),  179 

flavofasciata  (Perizoma),  255 

flexula  (Laspeyria),  269 

fluctuosa  (Cymatophora),  67 

fluxa  (Arenostola),  272  * 

fcenella  (Epiblema),  201 

fontis  (Bomolocha),  238 

forficellus  (Schcenobius),  119 

formiciformis  (Sesia),  150 

formiciformis  (Trochilium),  178 

*formosensis  (Leechia),  218 

*formosella  (Cryptoblabes),  219 

fowleri  (Argiades),  46.  251 

fraxinata  (Eupithecia),  65 

fraxini  (Catocala),  17 

fritillum  (Hesperia).  196 

frolichiella  (Lithocolletis),  267 

fuciformia  (Hemaris),  20,  213,  269 

fuliginosa  (Leucania),  170 

fuliginosa  (Phragaiatobra),  64,  139,  162, 

216 
fulva  (Tapinostola),  23,  254 
fiilvago  (Xanthia),  254 
fulvocristana  (Peronea),  42,  273 
fulvopicta  (Abraxas),  276 
fulvostriana  (Peronea),  12,  42 
fulvovittana  (Peronea),  11,  42,  273 
fumata  (Acidalia),  65 
fumata  (Virachola),  97 
fumosa(Meso]euca),  66 
furcatellus  (Crambus),  266 
furcifera  (Graptolitha),  172 
furcifera  (Xylina),  172 
furcula  (Cerura),  24,  270 
furva  (Hadena),  199 
fusca  (Gymnacula),  263 
fusca  (Pempelia),  200 
fuscana  (Peronea),  11 
fusconebulosa  (Hepialus),  256 
fuscus  (Papilio),  117 
galatea  (Melanargia),  2,  15,  47,  54,  88, 

91,  147,  163,  201,  236,  245 
galbanella  (Gelechia),  65,  264 
galiata  (Cidaria),  145 
galii  (Deilephila),  226 
gallicus  (Hepialus),  256 
gamma  (Plusia),  22 
geminana  (Grapholitha),  264 
geminana  (Steganoptycha),  66 
geminipuDcta  (Nonagria),  23 
gemmaria  (Boarmia),  107 
genitalana  (Cnephasia),  47 
gerningana  (Amphysa),  do,  2f56 
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geryon  (Procris),  20 

gilvago  (Xanthia),  68,  151,  175 

glabraria  (Cleora),  107,  151 

glandifera  (Bryophila),  239 

glapkyra  (Apodemia),  lltJ 

glareoBa  (Agrotis),  203 

glauca  (Mamestra),  254 

glaucaria  (Guojihos),  145 

glaucinaria  (Gnophosi,  118 

glaucinella  (Aigyresthia).  267 

glycirrhizse  (Zygasna),  214 

glyphica  (Euclidia),  176 

gnaphalii  (Cucullia),  171 

gracilis  (Monima),64 

gracilis  (Tseniocampa),  151 

graminis  (Charaeas),  254 

grisealis  (Zanclognatha),  254 

grisearia  (Perconia),  25ti 

grossulariata  (Abraxas),  47,  255,  276 

gueneei  (Luperina),  207 

gumpiana  (Peronea),  13 

gumpinana  (Peronea),  11,  13 

gysselinella  (C),  265 

halterata  (Lobophora),  151,  177 

harpagnla  (Drepana),  177,  226 

hastata  (Plemyria),  177,  221 

hastiana  (Peronea),  140 

haworthii  (Celfena),  150 

hecta  (Hepialus),  256 

helenus  (Papilio),  117 

helice  (Colias),  87,  118,  236 

helvola  ( Amathes),  174 

heparana  (Pandemis),  276 

herminata  (Diplodoma),  47 

hermione  (Satyrus),  163 

hippocrates  (Papilio),  185 

hippothoe  (Chrysophanus),  61,  147 

hirtaria  (Lycia),  23,  114,  222 

hispida  (LeucochLvna),  171 

hispidaria  (Apocheima),  19,  67,  199 

hispulla  (Epinephele),  71,  195,  238 

humuli  (Hepialus),  167,  256 

hyale  (Colias),  2,    17,   23,   71,  91,  146, 

194,  259,  270 
hybridus  (Smerinthusi,  226 
hylas  (Agriades),  71,  195 
hyperanthus  ^Aphantopus),   2,   54,    91, 

147,  196,  253,"270 
ialone  (Callosune),  260 
ianthina  (Triphrena),  199 
ianthinana  (Laspeyresia),  201 
ibipenella  (Coleophora),  226 
icarinus    (Polyommatus),    47,    62,    147, 

191, 196 
icarus  (Polyommatus),  1,  22,  46,  55,  62, 

72,  75,  91,  92,  101,  216,  245,  253 
ichnusoides  (Aglais),  257 
Ida  (Epinephele),  238 
ilicifolia  (Epicnaptera),  226,  253 
ilicis  (Thecla),62,  196 
ilioneus  (Papilio),  142 
illigerella  (Epermenia),  178 
immaculata  (Callophrys),  62 
immanata  (Cidaria),  266 


impluviata  (Hydromena),  255 
impura  (Leucania),  23 
•impurella  (Patissa,  218 
inconspicuella  (Solenobia),  19,  6S 
indigata  (Eupithecia),  221 
iners  (Amathes),  174 
inornata  (Acidalia),  20,  254 
instabilis  (Tseniocampa),  67 
insulana  (Peronea),  43,  273 
intermedia  (Pararge),  71 
intermediella  (Fumea),  200 
interpunctella  (Plodia),  48 
interrogationis  (Plusia).  65,  254,  263 
intimella  (Nepticula).  256,  274 
io  (Vanessa),  2,  15,  22,  55,  87,  93,  113, 

138,  142,  147,  167,  198,  238,  239 
ioides  (Vanessa),  238 
iota  (Plusia),  19,  48,  67 
iphis  (Ccenonympha),  196 
iris  (Apatura),  2,  54,  146,  270,  271 
irriguana  (Sericoris),  65,  266 
irrorella  (Setina),  118 
iswara  (Papilio),  117 
itea  (Lycasna),  98 
jacobfflSB  (Hipocrita),  253 
jansoniana  (Peronea),  273 
janthina  (Triphsena),  135 
jasius  (Charaxes),  47,  87 
jubata  (Cleora),  20 
judsea  (Euproctis),  92 
jurtina  (Epinephele),  2,  24,  47,54,71, 

88,  91,  195,  238,  250 
kilmunella  (Elachista),  65,  266 
kuehniella  (Ephestia),  48 
kuhlweini  (Setina),  118 
lachesis  (Melanargia),  163,  237 
lacticolor  (Abraxas),  47 
lama  (Papilio),  275 
lamda  (Graptolitha),  172 
lancealis  (Perinephila),  43,  238 
lauceolata  (Aphantopus),  147 
lapponaria  (Nyssia),  268 
lapponica  (Plebeius),  74 
lariciana  (Tmetocera),  43 
lariciata  (Eupithecia),  255 
laripennella  (Coleophora),  213 
larissa  (Melanargia),  88 
lathonia  (Issoria),  2,  87,  196 
lathyri  (Leptidia),  72 
lavateree  (Carcharodus),  61,  196 
leporina  (Acronycta),  24,  64,  199,  254 
leucophffiaria  (Hybernia),  66,  142,  267 
leucostigma  (Gortyna),  209 
levana  (Araschnia),  91,  146 
libatrix  (Scoliopteryx),  175 
lichenana  (Peronea),  14 
licheuaria  (Cleora),  20 
lichenea  (Eumichtis),  172 
ligea  (Erebia),  137 
ligula  (Conistra),  174 
ligurica  (Plebeius),  76,95 
ligustri  fCraniophora),  208,  269 
ligustri  (Sphinx),  20,  276 
limacodes  (Apoda),  178 
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limacodes  (Cochlidion),  269 

linearia  (Ephyra),  20 

lineola  (Adopcea),  1,  54,  61,  90,  234,  237 

lineola  (Mesotype),  161,  213 

lipsiana  (Peronea),  66 

literana  (Leptogramma),  33,  46 

literosa  (Miana),  254 

lithoxylea  (Parastichtis),  205 

littoralis  (Leucania),  170 

littoralis  (Sericoris),  18 

liturata  (Semiothisa),  255 

liturella  (Depressaria),  202 

livia  (Virachola),  97 

lividaria  (Nychoides),  145 

lobulata  (Lobophora),  168 

loganella  (Ornix),  267 

longicornis  (Gelechia),  64 

lonicerffl  (Zygaena),  20,  215 

louisella  (Nepticula),  227 

lubricipeda  (Diacrisia),  179 

lubricipeda   (Spilosoma),    22,  47,    167, 

179 
lueina  (Nemeobius),  2,  24,  62,  148,  236, 

237 
ludovicise  (Adopcea),  237 
lunaria  (Selenia),  151 
lunaris  (Acompsia),  179 
lundana  (Ancylis),  176 
lunosa  (Omphaloscelis),  174 
lupulinus  (Hepialus),  212 
luridana  (Eupcecilia),  24 
luridata  (Tephrosia),  20 
lurideola  (Lithosia),  162 
lutea  (Cosmia),  174 
luteata  (Asthena),  20 
luteata  (Euchoeca),  177 
luteolata  (Opisthograptis),  145 
luteolata  (Rumia),  107 
lutulenta  (Aporophyla),  171 
lycaon  (Epinephele),  88,  117 
lychnidis  (Amathes),  174 
lychnitis  (CucuUia),  171,  270 
lyllus  (Coenonympha),  47 
lysimon  (Glaucopsyche),  196,  197,  237 
lysippus  (Riodina),  116 
maccana  (Peronea),  66 
maackii  (Papilio),  16 
machaon   (Papilio),  2,   16,   22,  45,  55, 

69,  72,  90,  92,  146,  184,  194,  234 
macularia  (Venilia),  22 
macnlata  (Mimas),  190 
maculata  (Tisiphane),  82 
maculosana  (Eupcecilia),  177 
maera  (Pararge),  194,  259 
malvse  (Hesperia),  1,  22,  61,  148,  196 
malvoides  (Hesperia),  196 
mandersi  (Chilades),  97 
manni  (Pieris),  47,  63 
manniana  (Eupcecilia),  24 
marcellus  (Papilio),  191 
*mareoticus  (Tomares),  98 
margaritaria  (Metrocampa),  20 
margaritellus  (Crambus),  66,  256,  264 
marginaria  (Hybernia),  19 


marginata  (Lomaspilis),  46,  255 

marginepunctata  (Acidalia),  145,  202 

maritima  (Nonagria),  272 

marloyi  (Nisoniades),  61 

marmorca  (Eurhodope),  201 

marmorinaria  (IJybernia),  142,  268 

marrubii  (Carcharodus),  196 

martiani  (Satyrus),  46 

masseyi  (Plebeius),  73 

matura  (Thalpophila),  207 

maura  (Mania),  151  ^ 

mauritanicus  (Tomares),  97 

mayrana  (Peronea),  140 

medesicaste  (Thais),  195 

medon  (Aricia),  23,  47,  55,  62,  65,  91, 

101,  112,  138,  147,  201,  247,  249 
megacephala  (Acronycta),  24 
megsera  (Pararge),  2,  18,  46,  56,  87,  91, 

139,  147,  167,  220,  233,  245,  253,  257, 

276 
melanella  (Diplodoma),  47 
melanella  (Narcyia),  200 
melanella  (Solenobia),  168 
nielanopa  (Anarta),  64 
meleager  (Polyommatus),  195 
melisanda  (Euchloe),  63 
menthastri  (Spilosoma),  167 
menyanthidis  (Acronycta),  64 
merlana  (Peronea),  11 
messingiella  (Eidophasia),  178 
metallicana  (Sericoris),  65 
metaxella  (Nemophora),  178 
meticulosa  (Trigonophora),  207 
mi  (Euclidia),  132 
miegii  (Iphielides),  197 
mincki  (Epinephele),  234 
miniata  (Milloclnista),  238,  275 
minimus  (Cupido),  1,  55,  100,  148,  178, 

234,  237,  245,  249 
miniosa  (Tseniocampa),  136 
ministrana  (Lophoderus),  64 
minna  (Cidaria),  119 
minoides  (Zygsena),  214 
minorata  (Perizoma),  65 
minutata  (Eup'ithecia),  255 
mixtana  (Peronea),  64 
monacha  (Lymanlria),  20 
moneta  (Plusia),  19,  48,  67,  139,  213,  259 
monoglypha  (Xylophasia),  254 
multistrigaria  (Larentia),  139,  216 
munda  (Tseniocampa),  151  ^ 

munitata  (Coremia),  3,  65,  264 
muralis  (Metachrostis),  203 
murana  (Scoparia),  64 
muricata  (Hyria),  111,  118 
murinata  (Minoa),  20   - 
musculosa  (Oria),  272 
mygindana  (Euchromia),  265 
mygindana  (Orthotaenia),  64 
mylleriana  (Choreutes),  119 
myricBB  (Acronycta),  64 
myrtillana  (Phoxopteryx) ,  267 
myrtillata  (Gnophos),  65 
myrtilli  (Anarta),  134,  254 
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Dana  (Dianthoecia),  220 

nanana  (Steganoptycha),  33,  265 

napiea  (Brenthis),  53 

napi  (Pieris),  2,  22,  37,  46,  47,  52,  63, 

67,  140,  146,  149,  247,  248,  253,  258 
nebulosa  (Aplecta),  254 
neniorivaga  (Coccyx),  64,  266 
neoridas  (Erebia),  195,  196 
nero  (Tachyiis),  23 
nervosa  (Depressaria),  119 
neurica  (Archanara),  272 
neustria  (Malacosoma),  108,  260 
nigra  (Aporophyla),  66,  171 
nigi-a  (Boarmia),  118 
nigrana  (Peronea),  273 
nigrasubroseata  (Cosymbia),  46 
nigrina  (Limenitis),  271 
nigrocincta  (Antitype),  173 
nigrocostana  (Peronea),  11,  273 
nigrocristana  (Peronea),  11 
nigrofasciaria  (Anticlea),  20 
nigromaculella  (Buccalatrix),  264 
nigropunctana  (Peronea),  11 
*nigropunctata  (Scirpopliaga),  218 
nigrosparsata  (Abraxas),  47 
nigrosubvittana  (Peronea),  273 
niobe  (Argynnis),  53 
nireus  (Papilio),  16 
niveicostella  (Coleophora),  200 
nox  (Papilio),  142 

nubeculosa  (Brachionycha),  67,  171,  264 
nupta  (Catocala),  68,  204,  258 
obeliscata  (Thera),  24,  105,  139,  216 
obfuscaria  (Gnophos),  222 
obfuscata  (Dasydia),  265 
obliterata  (Euchceca),  179 
oblongata  (Eupithecia),  214 
obscuraria  (Gnophos),  222,  238,  246 
obscuraria  (Nychoides),  145 
obscurella  (Elachista),  201 
obscurella  (Gelechia),  263 
obsoleta  (Leucania),  170 
obsoletella  (Gelechia),  18,  199 
occidentalis  (Melitsea),  l!)6 
occulta  (Euoris),  259 
occultana  (Poecilochioma),  66 
ocellaris  (Cosmia),  175 
ocellaris  (Xanthia),  175 
ocellatus  (Smerinthus),  47,  131,  150 
ochraceella  (Myrmecozella),  222,  265 
*oohreana  (Peronea),  43 
ochreapunctaria  (Peronea),  11,  273 
ochrearia  (Aspilates),  145,  246 
oehroleucana  (Eucosma),  179 
octogesima  (Palimpsestis),  204,  259 
oehlmanniella  (Incurvaria),  265 
oleagina  (Valeria),  173 
Oligia,  206 

olivata  (Larentia),  221 
omicron  (Acalla),  276 
onustaria  (Gnophos),  145 
00  (Dicycla),  236 
opacella  (Acanthopsyche),  65 
orbifer  (Pyrgus),  61 


orientalis  (Carcharodus),  61 

orion  (Seolitantides),  72 

ornithopus  (Graptolitha),  172 

ornithopus  (Xylina),  172 

osseana  (Alabia),  66 

ostrina  (Thalpochares),  226 

otregiata  (Cidaria),  119 

ouida  (Dodona),  116 

oxyacanthse  (Meganephria),  172 

palaemon  (Cyclopides),  1 

paleacea  (Cosmia),  151,  211 

pales  (Brenthis),  53 

pallens  (Leucania),  170 

pallida  (Virachola),  97 

paludata  (Carsia),  24 

palustrana  (Mixodia),  2(i5 

pamphilus    (Coenonympha),   2,   88,  91, 

253 
pandora  (Dryas),  61,  87 
paphia  (Dryas),  52,  147,  214,  219,  236, 

239,  245,  269,  270,  271 
papilionaria  (Geometra),  20, 151,  268 
paradisea  (Ornithoptera),  120 
paradoxa  (Papilio),  142 
paradoxa  (Pseudopontia),  23 
parasitella  (Tinea),  215 
Parastichtis,  205 
parthenias  (Brephos),  106, 113, 114,  142, 

175,  254,  268 
parvidactylus  (Oxyptilus),  177 
parvula  (Mesoleuca),  255 
pasiphae  (Epiuephele),  194,  238 
passulella  (Ephestia),  48 
pastinum  (Toxocampa),  20,  216 
pastrana  (Chondrostega),  92 
paupercula  (Dryas),  87 
pavonia  (Saturnia),  253,  258 
pedaria  (Phigalia),  19,  142,  255 
pelopia  (Argynnis),  53 
pellucida  (l)ioptis),  166 
pendularia  (Cosymbia),  46 
pennaria  (Himera),  46 
penthea  (Echenais),  116  . 
perfusca  (Notodonta),260 
perla  (Bryophila),  17,  24, 199 
perlipidana  (Laspeyresia),  176,  274 
perseus  (Morpho),  47 
pestazza  (Catagramma),  165 
Petilampa,  209 
phaseus  (Mesene),  116 
phicomone  (Colias),  194 
philonomus  (Plebeius),  75 
phlseas  (Chrysophanus),  1, 18,  24,  47,  51, 

56,  62,81,  92,  139,  247, 253 
phcebe  (Melit«a),  87, 112,  163,  195 
phoebus  (Parnassius),  197 
Phragmatiphila,  211 
phragmatidis  (Leucania),  23 
picata  (Cidaria),  238 
picata  (Euphyia),  20 
piceana(Toi"trix),  43 
pigra  (Pygaera),  150 
pilosaria  (Phigalia),  93,  142,  267 
pimpinellata  (Eupithecia),  44 
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pinastri  (Sphinx),  93 

pinetellus  (Crambus),  256 

piniaiia  (Bupalus),  20.  2.55,  264 

piniperda  (Panolis),  Oi 

plagiata  (Anaitis),  145,  246,  275 

plantaginis  (Parasemia),  19,  253,  268 

plexippus  (Anosia),  256 

plumbaria  (Ortholitha),  254 

plutonius  (Papilio),  275 

podalirius  (Iphiclides),  2,  47,   62,   148, 

195,  196,  237 
podana  (Cacoecia),  276 
poggei  (PseudaeiEea),  165 
politana  (Lipboderus),  05,  255,  264 
politella  (Gelechia),  264 
pollutaria  (Lomaspilis),  46 
polychloros  (Eugonia),  2.  87,  113,  138, 

146,  161,  259,  270,  271 
polyxena  (Thais),  62,  117 
pomella  (Nepticula),  225 
pomonella  (Carpocapsa),  177,  216 
populata  (Lygris),  65,  255,  264 
populeti  (Tagniocampa),  151 
populi  (Amorpha),  46,  47,  131,  226 
populi  (Pcecilocampa),  221,  269 
porceUus  (Chasrocampa),  19,  269 
porcelhis  (Deilephila),  178 
porcellus  (Metopsilus),  253 

*postica(Paral!elia),  193 
posticana  (Eetiuia),  264 
potatoria  (Cosmotriche),  47 
prasina  (Euoris),  199 

prasinana  (Helias),  177 

pratellus  (Crambus),  64 

primulje  (Noctua),  46 

procellata  (Mesoleuca),  20 

procida  (Melanargia),  88 

prodromana  (Amphysa),  64 

profanana  (Peronea),  10,  11,  14,  42 

pronubana  (Tortrix),  148 

propinquaria  (Synopsia),  145 

propugnata  (Xanthorhoe),  176 

prorsa  (Aracbnia),  91 

prosapiaria  (Ellopia),  20 

prostriana  (Peronea),  11 

protea  (Eumichtis(,  173 

proto  (P.),  196 

provittana  (Peronea),  273 

proxanthovittana  (Peronea),  11 

prunaria  (Angerona),  179 

prunaria  (Euchla-na),  179 

prunata  (Cidaria),  199 

pruni  (Thecla),  1,  54,  191 

psi  (Acronycta),  134 

pudibunda  (Dasychira).  114,  253 

pudorina  (Leucania),  170 

pulchellata  (Eupithecia),  221 

pulchrina  (Plusia),  19,  48,  66,  67 

pulveraria  (Numena),  20,  24 

pumilata  (Gymnoscelis).  175,  255 

punctaria  (Ephyra),  254 

punctinalis  (Boarmia),  145 

punctularia  (Tephrosia),  20,  255 

pupillana  (Cydia),  201,  202 


purdeyana  (Peronea),  12 
purpurea  (Depressaria),  202 
purpuiella  (Micropteryx),  175 
pusillata  (Eupithecia),  187 
pustulata  (Euchloris),  254 
putresoens  (Leucania),  189,  238 
pygmasata  (Eupithecia),  221 
pygmina  (Arenostola),  272 
pyi'aUna  (Calymnia),  210 
pyramidea  (Amphipyra),  204 
pyrella  (Swammerdamia),  176 
pyrenaicus  (Parnassius),  197 
pyropbila  (Agrotis),  186 
quadripunctella  (Lampronia),  216 
quercinaria  (Ennomos),  46 
quercus  (Lasiocampa),  46,  64.  162,  200, 

239,  246,  259,  260 
quercus  (Zephyrus),   1,  24,  52,  62,  67, 

102,  120,  238,  269 
radiata  (Pieris),  149 
radiata  (Spilosoma),  167 
radiatella  (Cerostoma),  175 
ramella  (Grapholitha),  264 
rapse  (Pieris),  2,  20,  23,  36,  45,  52,  63, 

69,  114,  138,  139,  191,  248 
rectihnea  (Hyppa),  64,  209,  213 
rectiHnea  (Lithomoea),  209 
regiana  (Pammene),  178 
renago  (Dicycla),  236 
repandata  (Boarmia),  65,  107,  118,  264 
resplendella  (Tinagma),  226 
reticulata  (Eustroma),  33 
reticulata  (Keuria),  20,  269 
retusa  (Plastenis),  210 
rhamnata  (Scotosia),  20,  255,  269 
rhamni  (Gonepteryx),  2,  52,  56,  87,  93, 

112,  114,  146 
rhamses  (Erynnis),  92 
rhediella  (Pammene),  176 
rhetenor  (Morpho),  21 
rhombana  (Acalla),  276 
rhomboidaria  (Boarmia),  145 
rhyncosporella  (Elachista),  266 
ribeana  (Pandemia) ,  276 
ridens  (Polyploca),  43,  178 
ripse  (Agrotis),  24 
rivata  (Xanthorhoe),  20 
rivulana  (Sericoris),  264 
roboraria  (Boarmia),  20,  47,  268 
roboris  (Ljesopis),  237 
roxelana  (Pararge),  87 
roystonensis  (Agriades),  276 
ruberata  (Hypsipetes),  199 
rubi  (Callophrys),  1,  52,  62,  72,  96,  120, 

147, 176 
rubi  (Macrothylacia),  24,  162,  177,  258 
rubidata  (Anticlea),  20 
rubiella  (Lampronia),  177 
rubiginata  (Acidalia),  145 
rubiginea  (Dasycampa),  174,  196,  268 
rubiginosana  (Ptedisca),  265 
rubricoUis  (Atolmis),  20,  238 
rufa  (Ccenobia),  23,  272 
rufana  (Peronea),  265 
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rufescens  (Leucania),  23 

ruficostana  (Peronea),  273 

rufimitrella  (Adela),  176,  177 

rufinigrana  (Peronea),  11 

rufocinerea  (Elacbista).  176 

•rufomarginata  (Ca9rois),  82 

rumina  (Thais),  117,  195 

rupicapraria  (Hybernia),  175 

rusticana  (Clepsis),  64 

rusticella  (Blabonhanes),  264 

rutilus  (Chrysophanus),  147 

Bftcraria  (Sterrha),  226 

salicata  iLarentia),  24,  266 

salicata  'Melanydris),  64 

salaciella  (Opostega  i,  264 

salicella  (Eucosma),  201 

salicicolella  (Lithocolletis),227 

salonicae  (Melanargia),  88 

sao  (Hesperia),  148 

sao  (Pyrgus),  61,  195 

satellitia  (Eupsilia),  173 

satura  (Eumichtis),  173 

satyrata  (Eupithecia),  64,  264 

sauberiana  (Caccecia),  276 

aauciana  (Penthina),  267 

schulziana  t^Iixodia),  64 

schrophulariffi  (Cuciillia),  171 

scoliffiformis  (Sesia),  267 

scopariana  (Grapholitha),  274 

scoticella  (Ornix),  226,  267 

scotinella  (Gelechia),  266 

Bcutulana  (Ephippiphora),  216 

sebrus  (Nomiades),  194 

selene  (Argynnis),  53 

selene  (Breuthis),  2,  53,  195 

semele  (Hipparchia),  2,  53,  88, 147,  220, 

250 
semialbana  (Tortrix),  226 
semiargus  (Nomiades),  1,  102,  159,  225, 

237 
Bemibrunnea  (Lithophane),  172 
semifulvella  (Tinea),  202 
seminigra  (Melitasa),  41 
semipurpurella  (Micropteryx),  175 
semistriana  (Peronea),  12,  273 
eemisyngrapha  (Agriades),   46,    47,  55, 

116,  251,  276 
semiustana  (Peronea),  11,  42 
sepiana  (Peronea),  11 
seppella  (Eriocephala),  65 
sequana  (Hemimene),  178 
sequana  (Peronea),  11 
Bericana  (Peronea),  11 
sericiella  (Heliozela),  274 
sericopezella  (Nepticula),  227 
serratulse  (Hesperia),  61,  195 
severus  (Papilio),  117 
Bibylla  (Limenitis),  2,  53,  93,  138,  146, 

186,  236,  238,  269,  270,  271 
Bicula  (Drepana),  177 
sidae  (Hesperia),  61 
Sidemia,  207 

silaceata  (Eustroma),  20,  119,  273 
similella  (Acompsia),  65 


similis  (Porthesia),  18,  108.  190,  199 
simulans  (Agrotis),  150,  186 
sinapis  (Leptidia),  72,  86 
sinapis  (Leptosia),  2 
sinelinea  (Nonagria),  23 
sinuana  (Ei^iblema).  24, 119 
sircomella  (Anacami^sis),  225 
socia  (Lithophane),  172 
sociaria  (Synopsia).  149 
sociella  (A.),  202 
sodorensium  (Boarmia),  264 
solandriana  (Epiblema),  24,  119 
solandriana  (Padisca),  66 
solidaginis  (Gloantha),  171 
solidaginis  (Lithomoia),  66 
sorona  (Catagramma).  117 
sororcula  (Lithosia),  20 
spadiceana  (Peronea),  11 
sparganella  (Orthotelia),  130 
sparganii  (Archanarai,  272 
spini(ThecIa),  62 
spiniana  (Pammene),  203 
spinolelia  (Lithocollelis),  177 
sphinx  (Asteroscopus),  171,  178 
staintoniana  (Penthina),  65 
statilinus  (Salyrus),  46,  88,  196,  23a 
stellatarum  (^lacroglossa),  201,  270 
stipella  (CEcophora),  266 
straminea  (Euxantiiis),  178 
straminea  (Leucania),  170 
strataria  (Pachys),  255 
stratarius  (Biston),  175 
striana  (Peronea),  11,  42 
striata  (Agriades),  56 
strigillaria  >Pereonia),  145,  256 
strigula  (Agrotis),  254 
stygne  (Erebia],196 
suavis  (Agriades),  46 
subalboflammana  (Peronea),  13 
subcapucina  (Peronea),  11,  273 
subchantana  (Peronea),  11,  273 
subcristalana  (Peronea),  11,  42,  273 
subfulvovittana  (Peronea),  11 
subnigrana  (Peronea),  11,  12 
subrosea  (Noctua),  226 
subroseata  (Ephyra),  142 
subsericeata  (Acidalia),  20,  145,  254 
substriana  (Peronea),  11,  42 
subtusa  (Tethea),  68,  210 
subtus-obsoleta  (Chilades),  97 
subunicolorana  (Peronea),  II 
subvittana  (Peronea),  42 
succenturiata  (Eupithecia),  136 
suffumata  (Lampropteryx),  20,  64,  119 
suffusa  (Chrysophanus),  62 
sufi'usa  (Mimas),  190 
sylvanus  (Augiades),  61,  120, 138 
sylvata  (Abraxas),  177,  275 
sylvella  (Lithocolletis),  203 
sylvinus(Hepialus),  212,  260 
syngrapha  (Agriades),  46,  47,  116,  237, 

276 
tfeniolella  (Anacampsis),  225 
tageg  (Nisoniades),  1,  24,  61,  246,  2 
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taminata  (Bapta),  24 

tarsipennalis  (Zanclognatha),  254 

telicanus  (Syntarucus),  99 

telicanus  (Tarucus),  71 

temerata  (Bapta),  20 

templi  (Dasypolia),  173 

tenebrata  (Panemeria),  272 

tenebrella  (Monochroa),  264 

tenuiata  (Eupithecia),  221 

terrealis  (Parornix),  67 

tersata  (Eucymatoge),  178 

testaceata  (Asthena),  20,  238 

testata  (Lygris),  2o5 

tetradactyla  (Pterophoius),  200 

tetralunaria  (Selenia),  20,  151 

teucer  (Caligo),  120 

thalassina  (Nepherinia),  23 

thebana  (Lampides),  98 

thersamon  (Chrysophanus),  112 

thersites  (Agriades),  41,  95,  112 

Thestor  =  Tomares,  97 

thetis  (Agriades),  117,  191   " 

thoracella  (Bucculatrix),  177 

tili«B  (Mimas),  46,  47,  190,  275 

tiliae  (Nepticula),  227 

tinctella  (Acompsia),  178 

tiphon    (Coenonynipha),  2,   4,    65,   150, 

184, 266 
tithonus  (Epinephele),  54,  56,  234,  258. 

276 
tityus  (Hemaris),  20 
togata  (Eupithecia),  265 
tolana  (Peronea),  12 
torquilella  (Parornix),  199 
trans versana  (Peronea),  13 
trapezina  (Cosniia),  68 
trepida  (Notodonta),  20,  269 
triangula  (Euchloe),  63 
"tricincta  (Paranthrene),  169 
tricolorella  (Gelechia),  179 
trifasciata  (Hypsipetes),  199 
trifolii  (Zygfena),  214,  269 
trigrammica  (Grammesia),  210 
trimacula  (Drymonia),  20,  150,  270 
triparella  (Gelechia),  64 
triseriatella  (Elachista),  224 
tristata  (Melanippe),  266 
trivia  (Melitjea),  11,  87 
trochilus  (Chilades),  97 
truncata  (Dysstroma),  276 
truncata  (Hydriomena),  178 
tumidella  (Acrobasis),  48 
turbidana  (Epiblema),  178 
turritis  (Euchloe),  249 
typica  (Mania),  136 
ubaldus  (Azanus),  98,  184 
ulicicolella  (Lithocolletis),  227 
uliginosella  (Crambus),  201 


ulmana  (Anisotsenia),  179 
ulmata  (Abraxas),  275 
ulotana  (Peronea),  11 
umbra  (Pyrrhia),  110,  270 
umbratica  (CucuUia),  178 
umbratica  (Stygiostola),  205 
unangulata  (Xanthorhoe),  20,  24,  201 
unanimis  (Hadena),  l'.)9 
uncana  (Ancylis),  125 
undulata  (liucosmia),  214,  238 
unicolorana  (Peronea),  11,  43 
unidentaria  (Coremia),  24 
unifasciata  (Emmelesia),  17,  42,  199 
unimaculella  (Mieropteryx),  176 
urticaa  (Aglais),  15,  22,  42,  55,  61,  87 

91,  117,  139,  147,  195,  204,  257 
ustomaculana  (Asthenia),  65 
ustomaculana  (Coccyx),  265 
vacciniella  (Lithocolletis),  264 
valerianata  (Eupithecia),  221 
valesina  (Dryas),  52,  271 
variata  (Thera),  105,  139,  216,  255,  268 
varleyata  (Abraxas).  47 
venosata  (  (Eupithecia),  238,  269 
venustula  (Erastria),  209 
verbasci  (Cucullia),  176,  235,  236 
vernaria  (Geometra),  20,  187,  269 
versicolor  (Endromis),  63,  67 
vetusta  (Orgyia),  191 
vetusta  (X\lina),  172 
viburnana  (Tortrix),  1C6 
viduaria  (Cleora),  226 
villica  (Arctia),  142 
viminalis  (Bombycia),  171 
vimiualis  (Cleoceris),  24 
viminiella  (Lithocolletis),  176,  227 
vinula  (Dicranura),  191,  216 
viretata  (Lobophora),  20 
virgata  (Mesotype),  19,  24 
viridana    (Tortrix),    68,    185,    191,  251, 

256,  269 
vitellina  (Leucania).  189 
vittana  (Peronea).  12,  42 
vittana  (Phibalapteryx),  264 
w-album  (Thecla),  1,  147,  271 
weaverella  (Blaboph^nes),  264 
wceberiana  (Enarmonia),  178,  276 
Xanthoecia,  210 
xanthomelas  (Eugonia),  61,  87 
xanthomista  (Polia),  173 
xanthovittana  (Peronea),  11 
xerampelina  (Atethmia),  174 
zatima  (Spilosoma),  167 
zelleri  (Acrobasis),  179 
ziczac  (Notodonta),  220 
zoe  (Callosune),  260 
zoDaria5(Nyssia),  24 
zonariella  (Elachista),  226 
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acuminata  (Melanophila),  276 
senus  (Harpalus),  119 
armata  (Leptura),  216 


aurata  (Cetonia),  260 
bifasciatum  (Rhagium),  21S 
biguttata  (Tomoxia),  215 
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biguttatus  (Notiophilus),  119 
bipunctata  (Coccinella),  119 
blattariee  (Cionus),  260 
bovistse  (Coenocara),  165 
brevicollis  (Nebria),  117,  118 
brunnea  (Serica),  168 
campanula9  (Miarus),  21 
eampestria  (Cicendela),  8,  22,  168 
•araboides  (Melandrya),  215 
oerasi  (Oriodacna),  167 
ehrysanthemi  (Ceuthorhynchus),  216 
circuracinctus  (Dytiscus),  276 
coccinea  (Pyrochroa),  215 
eurta  (Anisotoma),  120 
decemlineta  (Doryphora),  216 
Dermestes,  103 
distincta  (Coccinella),  276 
emarginatus  (Spercus),  168 
equestris  (Cassida),  260 
fasciatus  (Trichius),  191 
fastuosa  (Cassida),  21 
formicarius  (Clerus),  120 
graminis  (Chrysomela),  190 
hieroglyphica  (Coccinella),  117 
inquisitor  (Calosoma),  191,  215 
inquisitor  (Rhagium),  190 
laminatus  (Philonthus),  119 
lignivorus  (ScarabsBUs),  123 
lignicollis  (Cionus),  23 
lovendali  (Cryptophagus),  165 
lineatus  (Agriotes),  187 
raaculata  (Leptura),  216 
marcida  (Psylliodes),  18,  42 
maxillosus  (Creopliilus),  119 
minutus  (Limonius),  167     . 
melanopa  (Lema),  191 
nielanura  (Nacerdes),  120 
mortuorum  (Necrophorus),  190 
multipunctata  (Blethisa).  120 
Myodites,  103 
nebulosus  (Cleonua),  216 
nemorum  (Phyllotreta),  83,  141,  187 
nigra  (Leptura),  107 
nigrofasciatus  (Luperus),  216 
nitens  (Carabus),  120 


nobilia  (Gnorimus),  188,  191 
obscurus  (Agriotes),  187 
ocellata  (Anatis),  190 
olens  (Ocypus),  190 
orbicularis  (Liodes),  120 
orichalcea  (Chrysomela),  216 
pallidulus  (Agriotes),  187 
pectinicornis  (Ptilinus),  191 
pertinax  (Anobium),  121 
piceus  (Hydrophilus),  191 
pisi  (Bruchus),  120 
polita  (Chrysoxnela),  260 
pomonse  (Elater),  215 
puncticollis  (Lema),  215 
quadripunctata  (Clythra),  216 
quadripunctata  (Silpha),  215 
riparius  (Elaphrus),  120 
rostratus  (Cychrus),  168 
rufovillosum  (Xestobium),  122,  158 
rumicis  (Hypera),  216 
rustica  (Telephorus),  119 
scutellata  (Leptura),  215,  216 
sellatus  (Tapinotus),  21 
septumpunctata  (Coccinella).  276 
serra  (Clesias),  216 
sexguttata  (Leptura),  167,  215 
sobrinus  (Agriotes),  187 
sonicephalus  (Scarabseus),  123 
sputator  (Agriotes),  119,  187 
striatum  (Anobinm),  122 
subglobosa  (Coenocara),  165 
succincta  (Lycoperdina),  21 
sycophanta  (Calosoma),  191 
tectus  (Ptinus),  23,  119 
tenebricosa  (Timarcha),  167,  190 
terricola  (Pristonychus),  119 
tessellatum  (Xestobium),  122,  167 
testaceus  (Conopalpus),  167 
undulata  (Phyllotreta),  141,  187 
variabile  (Callidium),  120 
varians  (Philonthus),  119 
varius  (Cytilus),  120 
vesicatoria  (Lytta),  235 
violaceonigra  (Timarcha),  190 
vittula  (Phyllotreta),  187 
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abrotani  (Spilographa),  8 

senea  (Lauxania),  9 

amoeua  (Callimyia),  90 

annulata  (Theobaldi),  260 

antennata  (Agathomyia),  08 

AnthomyidBB,  7,  9  . 

auratus  (Chrysopilus),  9 

autumnalis  (Musca),  165 

Bibionidse,  5 

bifasciatus  (Syrpbus),  9 

bifurcatus  (Anopheles),  190,  191,  260 

Borboridee,  8 

canicularis  (Homalomyia),  9 

cardui  (Urophora),  23 

carnaria  (Sarcophaga),  9 

case!  (Piojihila),  9 


cereris  (Center),  8 
chioptera  (Empis),  9 
,Chironomidffi,  5,  9 
collini  (Agathomyia),  8S 
confusa  (Tipula),  9 
oonica  (Hydrophoria),  9 
consobrina  (Platypeza),  90 
Cordyluridffi,  8,  9 
cornicina  (Euphoria),  9 
crahroniformis  (Asilus),  17 
cuprarius  (Sargus),  9 
Dolichopodidfe,  6 
Electrooyrtoma,  103 
Empidffi,  6,  9 
equi  (Gastrophila),  190 
equinus  (Borbonis),  9,  203 
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febrilis  (Dilophus),  5 
femoratus  (Dilophus),  5 
flavipes  (Conops),  9 
florum  (Opomyza),  9 
frontalis  (Trigonometopus),  8 
fungicola  (Limosina),  9 
gigantea  (Tipiila),  9 
grossa  (Echinomyia),  46 
hercules  (Acidia),  9 
hiemalis  (Trichocera),  9 
illustrata  (Cheilosia),  9 
illustris  (Lucilia),  9 
impuneta  (Mydeea),  9 
incana  (Hyetodesia),  9 
laniger  (Bibio),  9 
lardari  (I'olietes),  9 
lateralis  (Olivieria),  9 
Leptidffi,  6,  9 
LimnobidsB,  5,  9 
litorea  (Scatophaga),  9 
Lonchopteridffi,  6 
lucorum  (Hyetodesia),  9 
maculata  (Graphomvia),  9 
maeulata  (Rhipidia),9 
maculipennis  (Anopheles),  191 
masci  (Bibio),  9 
Muscidae,  7,  9 
nebulosus  (Tanypus),  9 
nemoruni  (Eristalis),  9 
nitidis  (Borborus),  9 
obsouripennis  (Baccha),  9 
ochracea  (Limnophila),  9 
oleracea  (Tipula),  9 
Opomyzidffi,  8 
pallida  (Helomyza),  8 


pallida  (Hyetodesia),  9 
Phoridie,  9 

pipiens  (Culex).  9,  191 
Pipunculidai,  6 
pluvialis  (Haematopota),  9 
ponionae  (Bibio),  5 
radicum  (Anthomyia),  9 
roatrata  (Khingia),  9 
rudis  (Pollenia),  9 
rufipes  (Dioctria),  9 
Saproniyzidffi,  8 
Sciara,  103 

scutellata  (Cheilosia),  9 
Sepsidas,  8 

serrata  (Blepharoptera),  9 
solstitialis  (Chrysogaster),  9 
spurius  (Chalarus).  89 
Bterocorarea  (>catophaga),  9 
Stratomyidse,  6,  9 
subsultans  (Sphaerocera),  9 
sulcata  (Ehamphomyia),  9 
syivarum  (Xylota),  9 
Syrphidag,  6,  9 
Tachinidfe,  7,  9 
taeniopus  (Chlorops),  89 
tessellata  (Kmpis),  9 
Tipulidae,  6,  9 
Trichoniyia,  103 
trigonus  (Dysmachus),  203 
tripunctata  (Limnobia),  9 
varius  (Tanypus),  9 
venosus  (Bibio),  9 
vespillo (Pollenia),  9 
volvulus  (Melauota),  9 
Winnertziola,  103 
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abdominalis  (Hygroplitis),  180 
agilis  (Pezomachus),  109 
agrorum  (Bombus),  120 
albipes  (Halticus),  236 
alpina  (Formica),  223 
alvearius  (Microgaster),  107 
angelicana  (Trigonalis),  252 
anthracoptera  (Nomia),  103 
anthrax  (Halticus),  211 
Apenesia,  103 

areocuprea  (Augochlora),  211 
aurulenta  (Osraia),  166 
austriaca  (Vespa),  168 
*beatulu6  (Halictus),  262 
borealis  (Microplitis),  136 
caerulea  (Meaotrichia),  137 
cseruleiformis  (Mesotrichia),  104,  137 
calceatus  (Dioleogaster),  105 
calceatus  (Halictus),  236 
campanularum  (Chelostoma),  236 
campestris  (Bombus),  120 
*circumvectu8  (Dioleogaster),  105,  132 
confusa  (Mesotrichia),  104 
confusus  (Mesochorus),  106 
connexus  (Meterogaster  ,  108 


*consobrina  (Lepidiota),  183 
crabro  (Vespa),  119,  168,  236 
crassicornis  (Microgaster),  111 
cribrarius  (Crabro),  236 
cyanopterus  (Zethus),  146 
cylindricus  (Halictus),  236 
deprimator  (Hygroplitis),  130 
derhamellus  (Bombus),  120 
distinctus  (Bombus),  120 
divergens  (Halictus),  262 
Dioleogaster,  104 
dorsalis  (Microgaster),  109 
dorsalis  (Microplitis),  109 
dormeyeri  (Mesotrichia),  137 
ellioti  (Nomia),  112 
flammea  (Augochlora  i,  211 
tiavonigrescens  (Mesotrichia),  104 
florisomnis  (Chelostoma),  236 
freygresneri  (Halictus),  120 
fucipennis  (Nomia),  103 
fucipes  (Andrena),  120 
fulgur  (Augochlora),  211 
germanica  (Vespa),  21 
globatus  (Microgaster),  110 
glomeratus  (Apanteles), 
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grandiceps  (Xylocopa),  104 
haemorrhoidalis  (Cilissa),  236 
hahni  (Trigonalys),  232 
hortorum  (Bom bus),  120 
hospes  (Microgaster),  129 
Hygroplitis,  130 
Hyptiogastrites,  103 
incerta  (Nomia),  112 
inconditus  (Halictus).  262 
ignifera  (Augochlora),  211 
leporina  (Melitta),  215,  236 
marginatus  (Diolcogaster),  104 
mediana  (Microplitis),  135 
mediator  (Microplitis;,  135 
Megachile,  168 
Microgaster,  106 
Microplitis,  131 
minutus  (Microgaster),  107 
moesta  (Microplitis).  136 
muscorum  (Bombus),  120 
nearcticus  (Halictus),  261 
noctilio  (Sirex),  120 
notha  (Nomia),  112 
norvegica  (Vespa),  260 
ocellatffi  (Microplitis),  131 
ochrostoma  (Nomada),  215 
Odynerus,  187 
ornatus  (Halictus),  262 
pectoraloides  (Halictus).  262 
plagiatus  (Astiphrommus),  106 
Polyrhaclns,  166 
pratorum  (Bombus),  120 


Protofcenus,  103 
puparum  (Pteromalus),  58 
quadricolor  (Psithyrus),  120 
*ripariellus  (Halictus),  261 
rufa  (Formica),  223 
ruginodis  (Myrmica),  29 
rugulosuB  (Hygroplitis),  131 
*ruricola  (Microplitis),  132 
russatus  (Hygroplitis),  130 
Scleroderma,  103 
scoticus  (Microgaster),  130 
sertifer  (Pteronus).  21 
spectabilis  (Microplitis),  135 
spinipes  (Odynerus),  191 
sordipes  (Microplitis),  134 
soroensis  (Bombus),  120 
subcompletus  (Microgaster),  109 
subquadratus  (Specodes),  120 
succincta  (Colletes),  120 
suffoliciensis  (Microgaster),  109 
terrestris  (Bombus).  120 
tibialis  (Microgaster j,  110,  129 
tiro  (Microgaster),  109 
Trigonalys,  103 
tristes  (Microplitis),  134 
trizonatus  (Halictus),  261 
tuberculifera  (Microplitis),  132,  135 
*typhographicus  (Halictus),  261 
vagans  (Phyllotoma),  276 
viator  (Actelius).  136 
vidua  (Microplitis),  132 
xanthopus  (Microplitis),  131,  133 
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A  TTOEKIXG   LIST   OF   BEITISH  BUTTEEFLIES. 

It  is  from  no  desire  to  complicate  the  tangle  of  nomen- 
clature or  to  revive  controversy  that  I  have  compiled  the 
following  catalogue  of  British  butterflies.  It  is  rather  with  a 
view  to  provide  the  '  Entomologist '  with  an  up-to-date  lisi  and 
to  secure  some  uniformity  of  nomenclature  in  its  pages ;  and 
further,  to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication  and  reduplication 
of  index  references.  Contributors,  therefore,  are  earnestly 
requested,  so  far  as  possible,  in  their  papers  and  notes  to  adopt 
the  generic  and  specific  names  hereunder  set  forth,  since  the  old 
method  of  lumpincr  numerous  genera  under  one  generic  name, 
largely  adopted  by  Staudinger  and  Rebel  in  the  '  Catalog '  of 
1901,  in  the  light  of  all  later  fand  much  earHer)  research  work 
is  indefensible,  and  often  absui'd.  British  lepidopterisrs  long 
ago  recognised,  e.g.  that  the  Blues  can  no  longer  be  included 
under  the  simple  generic  Lycann  any  more  than  that  the 
majority  of  the  Hesperiids  are  amenable  to  the  same  "  omnibus  " 
treatment.  The  late  Mr.Tutt,  in  his  monumental,  and  unfortunately 
undnished  work,  clearly  demonstrated  the  scientific  necessity 
for  complete  revision  of  generic  names,  though,  in  my  opinion, 
be  adopted  certain  specific  names  for  which  there  is  no  his- 
torical warrant.  ^ly  purpose  here,  however,  is  merely  to  provide 
authors  with  a  working  list,  taking  advantage  of  such  discoveries 
as  seem  to  indicate  a  necessary  departure  from  the  obsolete 
generic  nomenclature  of  the  earlier  systematists. 

Hesperiides. 


Adopcea  bneola,  Ochs. ;  A.  flava, 

Brunn. 
Thymeliciis  actaon,  Esp.  [L. 

Auyiades sylvanus,^sp.:  A.comma, 


Ct/clopides  palcBvum,  Pallas. 
Hesperia  malvce,  L. 
Xisoniades  t<iges,  L. 


Papilioxides. 


Chrysophanus  phlaas,  L. ;  C.dis- 

par,  Haworth. 
Cailophrys  rubi,  L. 
Thecla     lu-alhum,     Enoch :      T. 

pruni,  L. 
Zephyrus  querciis,  L.  ;  Z.  betulcB, 

L. 
Lampides  hceticns,  L. 
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Celastrina  argiolns,  L. 
Everes  argiades,  Pallas. 
Cupido  minimus,  Fuess. 
Plebeiiis  (zgon,  Schiff. 
Xomiades  semiargus,  Eott. 
Agriades  bellargus,  Eott.;  A.cory- 

don,  Poda. 
Polyomynatus  icarus,  Eott. 
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Aricia  medon,  Esp. 

Lycana  arion,  L. 

Nemeobius  lucina,  L. 

Iphiclides  podalirins,  L. 

Papilio  machaon,  L. 

Aporia  cratcegi,  L. 

Pieris  brass icce,  L.  ;  P.  ra^Jc<?,  L. ; 

P.  napi,  L. 
Pontia  dapUdice,  L. 
Euchlor  cardamines,  L. 
Leptosia  sinapis,  L. 
Colias  hyale,  L. ;  C.  edusa,  Fabr. 
Gonepteryx  rhamni,  L. 
Dryas  paphia,  L. 


Pyrameis  cardui,  L. ;  P.  atalanta, 

L. 
Euvanessa  antiopa,  L. 
Fa^iessa  io,  L. 
Aglais  urtica,  L. 
Eugonia  pohjchloros,  L. 
Polygonia  c  ■album,  L. 
Limenitis  sibylla, 1j. 
Apatura  iris,  L. 
Pararge  megcera,   L.  ;    P.  egeria, 

L.  var.  eyendes,  Stgr/'' 
Ilipparchia  semele,  L. 
Epinephile  jurtina,  L. ;  iJ.  i/7/io- 

WitS,  L. 


Argynnis  aglaia,  Ij.;  A.  adippe,  L.      Aphantopus  hyperanthus,  L. 


Issoria  lathonia,  L. 

Brenthis  cuphrosyne.lj. ;  B.selene, 

Schiff ;  P.  fZz'fl,  L. 
MelitcBa  aurinia,  Eott. ;  J/,  cinxia, 

L. ;  ilf.  athalia,  Eott. 


C. 


Ccenonymplia  pamphihis,  L 

tipJion,  Eott. 
Ercbia  epiphron,  Knoch,  var.  crts 

slope,  Fabr. ;  ^.  (zthiops,  Esp. 
Melanargia  galatea,  L. 


*  The  accepted  type  form  egeria,  L.,  does  uot  occur  in  the  British  Isies.  except 
possibly  as  a  very  rare  ab.  The  name  given  our  northern  form,  egeridei^,  Stph., 
in  all  probability  falls  before  a'jc/s,  Ernst,  ct  Eiigr..  1779. 

A  few  doubtful  British  species,  the  names  of  which  are  not 
infrequently  cited,  are  included  in  the  above  list,  and  I  have 
presented  several  misspelt  names  in  their  proper  form.  The 
specific  names  are  limited  to  the  type  form,  or  form  occurring  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  H.  E.-B. 


BARE    HEMIPTEBA-HETEBOPTERA   IN   THE   NORTH- 
EASTEBN  COUNTIES  WITH  NOTES  ON  OTHER  FORMS 

By  J.  W.  Heslop  Harrison,  D.Sc. 

The  work  of  investigating  the  obscurer  groups  of  insects  in 
Durham  and  Northumberland  has  been  pursued  during  the  past 
few  eventful  years  with  all  the  energy  a  limited  leisure  and  other 
retarding  influences  have  permitted.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  Zoocecidia  have  claimed  the  major  portion  of  attention,  the 
present  group  has  not  been  neglected,  and  some  sixty  or  seventy 
species  have  been  added  to  Bold's  original  list. 

Of  these  the  more  noteworthy  are  selected  for  consideration 
now  and  incidental  facts  concerning  their  habitats  given. 

Acompas  rvjipe-^,  Wolf. — Last  year  I  swept  an  immature 
example  of  this  species  from  mixed  herbage  in  the  Trollivs 
Marsh  in  Billingbam  Bottoms,  thereby  increasing  its  known 
range  very  considerably.  The  Trollms  Marsh  is  a  very  typical 
piece  of  fenland  situated  in  South-East  Durham,  and  probably 
represents  the  last  remains  of  formerly  extensive  fen  formations 
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in  the  area.  I  am  told  that,  except  for  the  absence  of  buckthorn 
scrub,  it  closely  approximates  Wicken  Fen  in  general  appearance, 
and  I  can  say  from  personal  observation  on  ecological  survey 
work  that  its  vegetation  very  nearly  coincides  with  that  recorded 
for  Wicken  by  Prof.  Yapp,*  except  for  the  quite  unexpected  Alpine 
or  Sub- Alpine  element  typified  by  the  Globe  Flower  {Trollius 
europceus)  amongst  plants.  This  Alpine  factor  is  not  confined  to 
plants  alone,  for  such  insects  as  Coremia  nmnitata  are  not 
infrequent,  although  the  marsh  is  only  10  ft.  above  sea-level. 

In  May  and  June  this  year  I  found  minute  larv*  of  Acompus 
Tufipes  feeding  in  myriads  on  the  flowers  of  the  Great  Valerian 
[Valeriana  samhucifolia)  and  the  Small  Valerian  (F.  dioica). 
Later,  in  September,  in  sampling  the  Carices  for  Livia  crefel- 
densis,  great  numbers  of  adult  forms  of  both  sexes  of  A.  rufipes 
were  swent  up,  accompanied  by  one  solitary  Lu-?«.  On  the  same 
occasion  I  was  gratified  to  add  a  long-hoped-for  spider  to  our 
already  extensive  lists,  to  wit,  Pi'uta  latitaiis.  On  account  of 
the  manifest  similarity  of  the  ground  to  Wicken  the  occurrence 
of  this  Arachnid  had  long  been  predicted. 

Phi/tocoris  pini,  Kbm. — Not  on  record  for  England,  but 
beaten  from  Scotch  Fir  {Pinus  sijlrestris)  in  an  extensive  pine- 
wood  lying  above  Lanchester  in  Durham,  which  incidentally 
yielded  several  new  Cecidomyids  to  the  British  Fauna. 

Plaqiognathus  alhipennis,  Fall. — Again  a  sjDecies  not  recorded 
from  the  North  previously.  This  was  beaten  in  goodly  numbers 
from  the  Sea-wormwood  (Artemisia  maritima)  fringing  the 
northern  edge  of  the  saltmarsh  at  Greatham.  When  it  was 
first  secured  four  or  five  years  ago,  the  Psyllid  Aphalara  pilosa 
accompanied  it,  but  during  the  last  two  years  the  Psyllid  has 
not  turned  up.  The  rarer  Artemisia-feeding  ColeopJiorce  were 
beaten,  not  uncommonly,  on  all  occasions.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  Saunders  does  not  record  Artemisia  maritima  as  a  food- 
plant,  although  his  localities  in  several  cases  are  very  suspicious. 
He  only  mentions  A.  abrotamim  and  A.  absinthium. 

Salda  pilosa,  Fall. — This  Saldid  is  very  plentiful  indeed 
amongst  the  Salicornia  europcea  on  the  south  side  of  Greatham 
Marsh.  It  frequents  soft  muddy  spots  just  in  the  process  of 
being  colonised  by  such  halophytes  as  Salicornia  and  Spergularia. 
With  it  I  captured  three  species  of  Thrombid  mites,  two  new  to 
science  and  one  only  on  record  for  Clare  Island  previously. 
These  will  be  dealt  with  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Hull  later.  These 
patches  of  newly-colonised  ground  also  yielded  a  new  species  of 
Psocid — a  Pterodela  resembling  P.  pedicularia,  but  blacker  and 
with  stouter  legs  and  different  genitalia.  I  have  named  it 
Pterodela  kalensis,  and  hope  to  describe  it  shortly. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  only  Salda  on  the  north  side  of 
Greatham  Fleet  is  the  ubiquitous  Salda  saltatoria. 

*  '  The  New  Phytologist,'  vol.  vii,  nos.  2  and  3,  February  and  March,  1908. 
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Salda  elegantula,  Fall.  —  A  minute  species  much  smaller 
than  tbe  last,  occurring  in  the  saltmarsh,  but  under  different 
conditions.  It  lives  further  into  the  marsh  amongst  the  tangle 
under  the  Sea  Lavenders  {Statice  limonium  et  S.  bahusiensis) .  It 
seems  to  shun  the  barer  spots.  Almost  the  only  insects  accom- 
panying it  are  Ar/distis  hennetn  and  OrtJwzia  urtica. 

Salda  morio,  Zett. — An  Alpine  insect  very  abundant  around 
"Whitfield  Lough  in  Northumberland.  This  is  a  small  mountain 
lake  with  a  very  rocky  bottom  and  shores,  situated  at  a  height 
of  about  2000  ft.  on  Whitfield  Fell.  The  lake  is  almost  without 
an  aquatic  flora,  probably  on  account  of  its  open  situation  and 
its  incessant  motion.  The  bug  occurs  amongst  the  boulders  on 
the  shore.  The  only  other  insects  considered  worthy  of  note 
there  were  the  multitudes  of  Larentia  ccesinta  of  all  shades  and 
a  few  caddis  flies  {Pliyganea  grandis).  The  vegetation  around  it 
was  interesting,  firstly  because  of  the  abundance  of  the  Cloud- 
berry {Rubus  dutmcemorus),  and  secondly,  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  it  appears  as  if  the  lake  were  contracting  its  area  and 
yielding  ground  to  this  plant  and  heather  {Calluna  vulgaris). 

On  the  road  to  the  Lough  we  got  belated  Camovympha  tiphon, 
which  gives  a  new  Northumbrian  locality. 

During  the  past  summer  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
same  Salda  under  very  similar  conditions  in  Durham.  This 
was  on  the  shores  of  the  reservoir  on  the  moor  at  Waskerley. 
The  only  other  insect  I  noted  near  by  was  the  Coccid  Eriococcus 
devoniensis  distorting  the  Erica  tetralix,  which  approached  very 
close  to  the  water. 

Salda  riparia,  Fall. — This  turned  up  not  uncommonly  with 
Salda  morio  at  Whitfield  Lough.  It  was  also  captured  in  some 
numbers  around  peaty  pools  situated  on  the  ridge  on  the  other 
side  of  the  West  Allen.  There,  since  the  pools  ran  up  to  the 
perpendicular  face  of  the  peat,  the  insect  had  different  habits. 
Normally  it  rested  in  the  little  inlets,  but  when  alarmed  it  took 
little  journeys  well  into  the  pools,  swimming  very  vigorously 
as  it  did  so. 

The  same  pools  produced  shoals  of  the  caddis  fly,  Phyganea 
ohsoleta,  and  the  dragon  fly,  lEschna  juncea,  the  latter  being 
easily  captured  as  they  were  drying  their  wings  on  the  cotton 
grass. 

In  Durham,  Salda  riparia  was  very  rare  on  Waldridge  Fell, 
a  locality  with  a  purely  sub-alpine  flora  and  fauna,  but  at  no 
great  elevation  above  sea-level. 

Gerriis  costa,  H.S. — This  was  discovered  bv  the  Eev.  J.  E. 
Hull,  at  Ninebanks,  in  a  deep  ravine  in  the  mountains,  the 
occasion  being  marked  by  the  discovery  of  the  Ring  Ousel  nest- 
ing. On  the  same  day  I  took  it  in  a  very  similar  ravine  on 
Great  Ayton  Moor  in  Cleveland,  and  at  the  same  time  I  likewise 
found  the  nest  of  the  Ring  Ousel  for  the  first  time. 
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Corixa  selecta,  Fieb. — This  is  to  be  found  fairly  freely  in  some 
of  the  brackish  pools  round  the  Teesraouth  on  the  Durham  side, 
the  only  insect  accompanying  it  being  the  very  common  Gerris 
thoracicus. 

Zoological  Laboratory, 

Armstrong  College, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


NOTES    ON    THE    DIPTERA   OF    DERBYSHIRE    (H).* 
By  Eric  Drabble,  D.Sc,  F.L.S.,  and  Hilda  Drabble. 

The  only  attempt  at  a  list  of  Derbyshire  Diptera  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  is  that  in  the  '  Victoria  County  History,' 
vol.  i,  1905.  In  that  list  nearly  all  the  localities  are  in  South 
Derbyshire ;  the  north  of  the  county  thus  appears  to  have 
been  practically  unworked.  In  the  '  Entomologist,'  vol.  xlix, 
December,  1916,  pp.  273-275,  we  published  a  list  of  Syrphids 
containing  twenty-five  species  not  previously  recorded  for  Derby- 
shire, and  adding  records  for  many  more  in  the  north-east  of  the 
county. 

During  1916  and  1917  much  attention  was  paid  by  us  to  the 
Diptera,  with  the  result  that  104  species  hitherto  unrecorded  for 
Derbyshire  were  captured,  and  many  others  previously  deter- 
mined from  the  south  of  the  county  only  were  found  in  the 
north  and  north-east. 

We  have  pleasure  in  acknowledging  our  indebtedness  to  the 
authorities  at  the  British  Museum  (South  Kensington)  for  per- 
mission to  consult  the  collections  at  that  institution,  and  to 
Dr.  Gahan  for  his  kind  help  with  the  literature. 

BlBIONID^. 

Dilophusfehrilis,  L.     Barlow. 

D.femoratus,  Mg.     Barlow. 

Bihio  pomonce,  F.     Cordwell. 

B.  varipes,  Mg.     Cathole. 

B.  johannis,lj.     Loads,  Cathole,  Spital. 

CniRONOMIDiE. 

Tanypus  melanops,  Mg.     Spital. 

LlMNOBID^. 

Dicranomyia  lutea,  Mg.     Barlow. 
Rhypholophus  lueniorrlioidaits,  Ztt.     Moorhall. 
Erioptera  flavesceiis,  Mg.     Sutton. 

*  I,  '  Entomologist,'  xlix,  pp.  273-275. 
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TlPULID^. 

Pachyrrhina  histrio,  F.     Wingerworth,  Spital,  Barlow. 
P.  guestfalioa,  Westh.     Holymoorside. 
Tipiila  i^rt^ftna,  Mg.     Loads. 
T.  scripta,  Mg.     Barlow. 
T.  lateralis,  Mg.     Grange  Hill. 

T.  pakidosa,  Mg.    Eamsley  Moor,  Barlow,  Ley's  Fen,  Cathole, 
Heath. 

7'.  ochracea,  Mg.     Spital. 

Stratiomyid^. 

Sargus  iridatus,  Scop.     Barlow. 
Beris  morrisii,  Dale.     Spital. 

Leptid^. 

Leptus  tringaria,  L.     Holymoorside,  Sj)ital,  Barlow. 

L.  conspicua,  Mg.     Linacre,  Ley's  Fen,  Spital,  Freebirch, 

L.  liiieola,  F.     Barlow. 

Empid-e. 

Rhamphomyia  hyhotina,  Ztt.     Catliole. 

Rh.  umbripennis,  Mg.     Cathole,  Sutton. 

Rh.  flava,  Fin.     Grange  Hill. 

Empis  opaca,  F.     Loads. 

E.  trigramma,  Mg.     Barlow,  Holymoorside,  Linacre. 

E.  vitripennis,  Mg.     Oxton  Bakes. 

Hilara  chorica.  Fin.     Spital. 

Ocydromia  glahrieula,  Fin.     Barlow,  Spital. 

Tachydromia  anmdata,  Fin.     Cathole. 

DOLICHOPODID^. 

Dolichopus  trivialis,  Hal.     Barlow. 

D.  unguiatiis,  L.  {aneus,  Deg.).     Holymoorside,  Spital. 

Liancalus  virens,  Scop.     Barlow. 

LoNCHOPTERIDiB. 

Lonchoptera  lacustris,  Mg.     Spital. 

it 

PiPUNCULID.E.  / 

Pipuncidus  campestris,  Ltr.     Barlow. 

Syrphid.t:. 

Cheilosia  vernalis,  Fin.     Barlow. 

Ch.  proxima,  Ztt.     Barlow,  Hault  Hucknall,  Spital,  Cordwell, 

Ch.  carhonaria,  Egger.     Barlow,  Millthorpe. 
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Platifcheiriis  jwdagratus.  Ztt.     Loads. 

Catnhomha  selenitica,  Mg.  Grange  Hill,  Ley's  Fen,  Oxton 
Rakes. 

SyrpJtus  nitidicollis,  Mg.     Loads. 

Kristalis  intricarius,  L.  var.  furvus,  Verrall.  Spital,  Wood- 
thorpe. 

Tachinid^. 

Gymnochceta  viridis,  Fin.     Cathole. 

Somolia  rehaptizata,  Paid.     Spital,  Barlow. 

Sijjhona  cristata,  F.     Sutton. 

S.  geniculata,  Deg.     Spital,  Barlow,  Boythorpe. 

Onesia  sepulcJiralis,  L.     Spital,  Barlow. 

Sarcophaga  atropos,  Mg.     Barlow. 

S.  agricola,  Mg.     Calow. 

MUSCID.E. 

Morellia  simplex,  Lw.     Common  everywhere. 
Calliphora  erythrocephala,  Mg.     Common  everywhere. 
Lucilia  sericnta,  Mg.     Grange  Hill,  Spital,  Boythorpe. 
L.  riificeps,  Mg.     Barlow,  Boythorpe. 
L.  splendida,  Mg.     Barlow,  Boythorpe. 

Anthomyid^. 

PoUetes  hivticrura,  Mde.     Barlow,  Spital. 

P.  albolineata.  Fin.     Cathole. 

Hyetodesia  marmorata,  Ztt.     Hasland. 

H.  variabilis,  Fin.     Somersall. 

Spilofiaater  duplicata,  Mg.    Spital,  Calow,  Barlow,  Millthorpe, 

Livmophora  litorea.  Fin.     Barlow. 

Hydrottea  irritans,  Fin.     Common  everywhere. 

H.  dentipes,  F.     Sutton,  Spital,  Ashover. 

Drymia  hamata,  Fin.     Barlow,  Ley's  Fen,  Ashover,  Calow. 

Pogonomyia  alpicola,  End.     Grange  Hill. 

Hylemyia  variata.  Fin.     Calow,  Barlow. 

H.  lascira,  Ztt.     Loads. 

H.  flavipennis.  Fin.     Barlow. 

H.  seticrura,  End.     Calow. 

H.  strigosa,  F.     Barlow,  Spital. 

H.  nigriviana,  Mg.     Cathole,  Linacre. 

H.  coarctata.  Fin.     Spital. 

Anthomyia  sulciventris,  Ztt.     Loads,  Grange  Hill. 

Chortophila  arenosa,  Ztt.     Holymoorside. 

Phorhia  floccosa,  Mcq.     Spital. 

Ph.  pudica.  End.     Cathole,  Spital. 

Ph.  ignota,  End.     Spital,  Boythorpe,  Sutton,  Ley's  Fen. 

Pegomyia  hcemorrhoum,  Ztt.     Cathole. 
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P.  hicolor,  W.     Barlow. 

P.  nigritarsis,  Ztt.     Barlow. 

Homolamyia  scalaris,  ¥.     Barlow. 

H.  coracina,  Lw.     Spital. 

H.  rerrallii,  Stein.     Hasland. 

H.  postica,  Stein,  Spital. 

Azeliii  macquarti,  Staeg.     Barlow,  Loads. 

A.  zetterstedti,  End.     Loads. 

Atherigona  varia,  Mg.     Spital. 

CoRDYLURIDiE. 

Scatophaga  suilla,  F.     Hault  Hucknall. 

S.  merdaria,  F.     Barlow,  Spital,  Cathole,  Brimington. 

S.  squalida,  Mg.     Moorhall. 

Hblomyzid^. 
Helomyza  pallida,  Fin.    Cathole. 

HeTERONEURIDvE. 

Trigonovietopus  frontalis,  Mg.     Spital. 

TRlPETIDiE. 

Spilographa  abrotani,  Mg.     Spital. 

Sapromyzid^e. 

Sapromyza  decempunctata,  Fin.     Barlow. 

S.  rorida,  Fin.     Moorhall,  Barlow,  Tansley. 

S.  praeusta,  Fin.     Eamsley  Moor,  Wingerworth,  Sutton. 

Lauxania  hyalinata,  Mg.     Barlow,  Spital. 

OpOMYZIDtE. 

Pelethophila  Jiava,  L.     Barlow. 

Sepsid^. 

Sepsis  nigripes,  Mg.     Barlow,  Spital,  Cathole. 

S.  cynipsea,  L.     Cathole,  extremely  abundant  on  Calluna. 

CHLOROPIDiE. 

Centor  cereris.  Fin.     Barlow. 

BoRBORIDiE. 

Borborus  niger,  Mg.  Cathole. 
B.  geniculatus,  Mcq.  Cathole. 
Limosina  crassimana,  Hal.     Holymoorside. 
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Thorid^. 
Trineura  velutina,  Mg.     Grange  Hill. 


The  insects  mentioned  below  are  listed  in  the  "  County 
History  "  from  South  Derbyshire  only.  We  have  taken  them 
a\\  in  the  north-east  of  the  "county,  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles 
round  Chesterfield. 

BibionidsB  :  Bibio  marci,  L.  ;  B.  Venosus,  Mg.';  B.  laniger,  Mg. 
Chironomidfe  :    Tauypus  variiis,  F.  ;    T.  nebulosus,  Mg. 
Culicidge  :   Cidex  pipiens,  L. 

Limnobidse  :    Limnohia  tripunctata,   F.  ;    lildpidia  maculata, 
Mg.  ;    Limnophila   ochracea,   Mg.  ;    Trichocera  hiemalis, 

Deg. 
Tipulidie  :   'Tipula  con/am,  v.  d.  Wulp.  ;    T.  gigantea,  Schrk.  ; 

T.  oleracea,  L. 
Stratiomyidse  :  Sargus  ciipraritis,  L. 
Tabanidae  :  Hcematopota  pluvialis,  L. 
Leptidffi  :   ('hrtjsopilin^  auratiis,  F. 
Asilidffi  :   Dioctria  riifipes,  Deg. 
Empidse  :  likamphomijia  sulcata,  Fin.  ;  Empis  tessellata,  F.  ; 

E.  chioptcra.  Fin. 
Syrphidffi  :  Chrysogaster  solstitialis,  Fin. ;   Cheilosia  scutcllata, 

Fin. ;   Ch.  dlastrata,  Harr.  ;  Syrphus  hifasciatus,  Fabr.  ; 

Bacclia  ohscuripennis,  Mg. ;  llhingia  rostrata,  L. ;  Eris- 

Udis  nemoruvi,  L.  ;  Xylota  sylvarum,  L. 
Conopidae  :   Conops  fiavipes,  L. 
Tachinidae  :    Melarwta   colvidas,    F. ;    OUvieria   lateralis,   F.  ; 

Sarcophaga  caniaria,  L.,  and  var.  simdis,  Mde. 
Muscidffi  :    Siomoxys    calcitraiis,    L. ;    Pollenia   vesjnllo,    F.  ; 

P.    rudis,    F.  ;    Graphomyia    maculata,    Scop.  ;    Musca 

domestica,  L.  ;    M.    corvina,   F.  ;    Cyrtoneura   stahulans, 

Fin.  ;  Mesenihrina  mcridiana,  L.  ;    Calliphora  vomdovia, 

L. ;  Euphoria  cornicina,  F.  ;  Lucilia  casar,  L. ;  L.  illus- 

tris,  Mg. 
Anthomyidffi:  P<dietes  lardaria,  F.  ;  Hyetodesia  incana, 'SN.  ; 
H.  lucorum,  Fin.  ;  II.  pallida,  F. ;  Mydcea  impuncta.  Fin. ; 
Hydrophoria   conica,    W.  ;    A nthomyia  pluvialis,   L. ;    A. 
radicum,  L.  ;  IIo)nalomyia  canicularis,  L. 
Cordyluridfe  :  Scatophaga  stercorarea,  L.  ;  S.  litorea,  Fin. 
Helomyzidae  :  Blepliaruptera.  serrata,  L. 
Trypetidse  :  Acidia  heraclei,  L. 
Sapromyzidffi  :  Lauxania  cenea,  Fin. 
Opomyzidse  :   Opomyzajlorum,  F. 
Piophilidas :  Piophila  casei,  L. 
Borboridae  :    Borhorus  nitidis,  Mg.  ;  B.  equinus,  Fin.  ;  SpJue- 

rocera  suhsultans,  F.  ;  Limosina  fungicola,  Hal. 
Spital,  Chesterfield. 
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PERONEA  CRIST  AN  A  :  ITS  LIFE -HISTORY,  HABITS 
OF  THE  IMAGO,  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  VARIOUS 
NAMED  FORMS,  AND  SOME  SPECULATIONS  ON 
THE    PRESENT   TREND   OF   ITS   VARIATION. 

By  W.  G.  Sheldon,  F.E.S. 

(Concluded  from  p.  273.) 

In  Epping  Forest  melanism  is  more  pronounced  than  even 
in  the  New  Forest,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  iias  taken 
in  certain  respects  a  different  direction  ;  some  of  the  raelanic 
forms  which  occur  in  the  New  Forest  are  not  found  at  Epping, 
and  others  which  are  abundant  in  the  latter  locality  are  rarelv 
found  in  the  former. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  Epping  Forest  P.  cristana  is 
that  a  vast  majority  of  them  are  modifications  of  the  true 
ab.  profaiiana  of  Fabricius.  There  is,  I  take  it,  no  record  of  the 
locality  from  which  the  type  specimen  or  specimens  came, 
further  than  Fabricius's  note,  "  Habitat  in  Anglia,  Mus.  Dom. 
Francillon,"  but,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Francillon  was  a 
Londoner,  it  seems  most  probable  that  his  specimens  came  from 
near  London.  The  old  collectors  of  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago 
used  to  get  many  of  their  "buttons"  from  Hainanlt  Forest, 
which,  of  course,  adjoined  Epping  Forest,  and  where  it  was  very 
abundant. 

Whether  this  locality  was  discovered  before  the  species  was 
discovered  in  Epping  Forest  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  at  any  rate 
it  has  been  known  from  the  latter  locality  for  a  great  number  of 
years.  I  remember  the  late  Thomas  Eedle,  about  the  year  1884, 
acquainting  me  with  a  spot  there  which  I  have  worked  success- 
fully for  the  species  during  the  past  three  years.  He  was  then 
an  elderly  man,  and  I  gathered  that  he  had  known  this  locality 
since  his  boyhood;  this  would  date  his  knowledge  of  it  from 
1850  at  the  latest. 

I  have  been  unable  to  find  a  single  record  of  ttie  forms  to  be 
found  in  the  old  times  in  Epping  and  Hainault  Forests,  nor 
have  I  been  able  to  trace  a  specimen  of  that  date  from  them  in 
any  collection,  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  to  say  positively 
what  they  were  and  what  they  were  not ;  but  I  trust  if  any 
reader  of  this  article  has  knowledge  of  any  such  specimens,  he 
will  not  fail  to  publish  it,  or  will  communicate  it  to  me,  so  that 
I  may  do  so,  and  thus  enable  some  light  to  be  thrown  on  a  most 
interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  species. 

There  is,  however,  some  available  evidence  on  this  point, 
which,  although  not  conclusive,  seems  to  me  probable.  I  refer 
to  the  series  in  the  Doublelay  Collection,  now  at  the  Natural 
History  Museum,  South  KeiiMngton.  There  is  no  data  attached 
to  these  specimens,  and  thus  one  cannot  say  positively  that  they 
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originated  in  the  Essex  localities,  but  from  the  fact  that  Henry 
Doubleday  lived  all  his  life  within  a  few  miles  of  Hainault  Forest, 
and  actually  within  the  borders  of  Epping  Forest,  and  from  the 
general  run  of  the  forms  in  his  collection,  and  the  abundance 
especially  of  certain  aberrations  that  are  now  common  Epping 
Forest  forms,  such  as  ahs.  pro  fa  nan  a  and  subimicolorana,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  majority  of  the  specimens  in  the  series  are  of 
Essex  origin. 

The  series  of  223  specimens  consists  of,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  make  out — crista)ia,  type,  17;  abs.  chantana,  2  ;  fuscana,  3; 
suhchantana,  2;  albipunctana,  1;  ocJireapunctaiia,  1;  albo/iammana, 
6;  alhovittana,  4:  niciropunctana,  2;  ruficostaua,  4;  xanthovit- 
tana,  2  ;  striana,  17  ;  suhstriana ,  2  ;  cristalana,  13  ;  subcristalnna, 
4  ;  fulvoviftana,  3  ;  subfulvovittaua,  1  ;  sequana,  4  ;  giunpivaiia,  4; 
subcapucina,  2  ;  desfontainiana,  21  ;  modifications  of  the  last- 
named  form,  2  ;  consimiliana,  1  ;  semiustana,  17  ;  bentleyana,  3  ; 
brunneana,  8  ;  unicoloi'ana,  19  ;  subunicolorana ,  28  ;  jyrofanana, 
and  spadiceana,  14. 

Turning  now  to  the  forms  to  be  found  in  Epping  Forest  at 
the  present  time  ;  from  specimens  taken  by  myself  in  1915, 
1916  and  1917  I  am  able  to  give  the  following  list.  I  should 
say  that  as  the  great  majority  of  these  examples  were  taken  in 
1917,  I  have  not  kept  a  list  of  those  taken  in  each  year  separate. 

My  specimens,  which  number  105,  are — cristann,  type,  3  ; 
abs.  std)iti(/ra)ia,  Image,  57  ;  p)rofanana,  7  ;  sidjv'nicolorana,  13  ; 
meiiana,  3 ;  atrana,  1 ;  nigrocostana,  1 ;  alboruficostana,  1 ;  nigro- 
jjunctana,  2  ;  sejnana,  1  ;  striana,  2  ;  siU)striana,  2  ;  sericana,  1  ; 
proxantliorittana,  1 ;  and  a  unicolorous  form  which  in  the  lighter 
examples  runs  into  ab.  profanaiia,  so  that  one  cannot  say  to 
which  form  these  belong,  and  in  those  which  are  the  darkest 
the  colour  is  a  dull  black — of  this  form  there  are  10  specimens. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  most  abundant  form,  ab.  subnigraua, 
accounts  for  over  54  per  cent,  of  the  total;  and,  taking  all  tiie 
forms  that  show  a  melanic  tendency  together,  they  represent 
68i  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

I  take  it  that  half  a  century  ago,  before  the  advent  of 
melanism  at  Epping,  ab.  profanana  was  much  more  abundant 
than  is  the  case  now.  I  cannot  perceive  any  difference  in  the 
melanic  forms,  abs,  merlana,  atrana  and  mgrocostana,  between 
those  that  come  from  the  New  Forest  and  those  that  originate  in 
Epping  Forest. 

In  addition  to  the  list  of  forms  taken  by  myself,  I  am 
indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Prof.  Image  and  Mr.  0.  E.  Jansen, 
who  unquestionably  are  better  acquainted  with  the  Epping 
forms  than  any  one  else  at  the  present  time,  for  the  following 
list  of  additional  aberrations  met  with  by  them — abs.  albi- 
punctana, unicolorana,  j)rostriana,  nlotana,  spadiceana,  chantana, 
rnfinigrana,  semiustana,  nigrocristana,  suhcristalana ,  and  desfon- 
tainiana. 
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These  two  lists  give  the  names  of  twenty-five  forms,  which  is 
the  total  number  to  be  found  in  this  locality  at  the  present  date, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware. 

For  the  variation  at  Folkestone  I  am  entirely  indebted  to 
;Mr.  W.  Purdey,  who  has  kindly  sent  me  a  list  of  the  forms  he 
has  met  with  in  that  locality.  Mr.  Purdey  has  worked  the 
species  during  a  lifetime,  and  he  is  too  keen  and  good  a  collector 
not  to  have  become  acquainted  with  at  any  rate  practically  all 
the  forms  to  be  found  in  his  locality. 

Mr.  Purdey's  list  consists  of  twentv-nine  aberrations  as  fol- 
lows — cristana  type,  abs.  ochreapiincta)ia,  nigrocristana,  chantana, 
albipunctana,  striana,  suhstriana,  fidvostriana,  Dsvs.,  albovittana, 
desfontainiana,  ulotana,  consimiliana,  fidvocristana,  hrunneana, 
spadiceana,  vittana,  snbcapucina,  subunicolorana,  cristalana, 
xanthovittana,  subfidvovittana,  subcristalana,  sequana,  seinistriana, 
seiniiistana,  bentleyana,  charlottana,  tolana,  Siiad  pnrdej/ana,\\^ebh. 

The  only  information  I  have  as  to  the  rarity  or  otherwise  of 
these  forms  at  Folkestone  is  that  one  example  of  ab.  charlottana 
and  nine  of  ab.  purdeyana  have  been  taken  by  Mr.  Purdey.  These 
two  forms  and  ab.  tolana  are,  of  course,  exceedingly  rare  ones, 
and  ab.  purdeyana  is,  I  believe,  not  known  to  occur  elsewhere. 

There  are  two  remarkable  features  in  connection  with  the 
Folkestone  P.  cristana  ,-  one  of  these  is  the  almost  total  absence 
of  any  melanic  tendency,  and  the  other  the  number  of  the 
beautiful  light-coloured  forms  that  have  been  taken.  One  of  these, 
Skb.  snbcapucina,  has,  I  believe,  been  found  quite  commonly;  it  is, 
of  course,  quite  a  rarit}'  elsewhere.  I  take  it  that  the  compara- 
tive abundance  of  these  light  forms  at  Folkestone  bears  some 
relation  to  their  environment  of  chalk  subsoil. 

There  are  only  two  forms  in  the  list  which  show  a  melanic 
tendency,  and  in  these  the  tendency  is  not  by  any  means 
pronounced  ;  they  are  abs.  nigrocristana  and  ulotana.  Of  the 
other  forms  the  most  noticeable  is  ab.  subcristalana,  which, 
although  rare  elsewhere,  is,  I  gather,  abundant,  or  at  least 
common,  at  Folkestone. 

I  have  during  the  last  few  years  taken  a  very  few  specimens 
at  Pianmore  Common,  near  Dorking  ;  unfortunately  they  are  too 
few  to  form  any  reliable  data  upon,  but  I  give  a  list  of  them  for 
what  it  is  worth. 

Probably  the  species  is  not  uncommon  there,  but  the  under- 
growth is  very  dense,  and  one  cannot  get  inside  the  thickets  ; 
consequently  it  is  not  at  present  possible  to  form  an  opinion  of 
its  rarity  or  otherwise.  1  should  say  that  melanism  is  at  the 
present  day  rather  pronounced  amongst  the  Lepidoptera  to  be 
found  at  Dorking. 

My  specimens,  only  eight  in  number,  consist  of — cristana, 
type,  2  ;  abs.  nigrana,  3  ;  semiustana,  2  ;  ulotana,  1 ;  and  nigro- 
punctana,  1.  The  ab.  nigrana  are  of  the  true  form,  and  have  no 
relation  to  the  melanic  Epping  Forest  ab.  subnigrana. 
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I  have  already  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  certain  forms, 
which  were  apparently  not  uncommon  a  generation  or  two  ago, 
are  not  now  known  to  occur,  so  far  as  my  information  goes. 
Amongst  these  perhaps  the  most  noticeable  truant  is  ab.  albo- 
fiammana.  Judging  from  the  fact  that  specimens  are  pretty 
plentiful  in  old  collections,  it  seems  to  have  been  not  uncommon 
in  the  past.  The  last  record  I  have  been  able  to  trace  is  one  by 
Mr.  Webb,  who  states  in  'Ent.,'  xxiv,  p.  271,  that  he  took  this 
aberration  in  the  New  Forest  in  1891.  Other  missing  forms  are 
abs.  suhalboflammana,  tratisversana,  cajmcina,  curtisana,  and 
comhustana  ;  probably  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  were  always  rare. 
If  any  one  can  throw  light  on  the  recent  occurrences  of  any 
of  these  forms,  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  publish  his  knowledge. 

It  is  very  noticeable  that  the  variation  of  P.  cristana  runs  on 
certain  well-marked  lines,  that  is  to  say,  there  are  exceedingly 
few  specimens  that  will  not  lit  some  one  of  the  named  forms. 
I  suppose  during  the  last  three  years  I  must  have  examined 
approximately  1000  examples :  yet  out  of  this  large  number 
there  are  only  about  half  a  dozen  that  I  cannot  fit  into  one  or 
other  of  the  named  forms. 

There  is  some  confusion  as  to  the  identity  of  forms  that  bear 
certain  names,  and  in  consequence  of  this  it  is  incumbent  upon 
me  to  deal  with  this  question,  so  far  as  it  affects  those  forms  that 
appear  in  this  paper,  in  order  it  may  be  quite  clear  what  are  tbe 
forms  referred  to. 

The  first  instance  I  will  mention  refers  to  abs.  nigrocostana 
and  alhonigrana.  These  forms  were  described  by  Clark  in  '  Ent. 
Eecord,'  xiii.  p.  327,  and  figured  on  plate  8  of  the  same  volume. 
Mr.  Webb,  in  his  paper,  '  Notes  on  the  Varieties  of  Peronea 
cristana  lately  in  the  Collection  of  the  late  J.  A.  Clark,"  'Ent.,' 
xliii,  p.  268,  writes  :  "By  some  extraordinary  blunder,  Clark's 
plate  showing  these  aberrations  has  the  names  and  figures 
reversed." 

I  have  examined  a  number  of  copies  of  the  volume  which 
contains  the  plate  and  description,  but  have  been  unable  to  find 
one  in  which  the  mistake  occurs,  and  can  therefore  only  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  either  Mr.  Webb's  copy  is  an  incorrect  one, 
or  that  he  is  mistaken.  It  will  be  interesting  to  know  if  any  of 
my  readers  has  a  copy  of  the  volume  in  question  in  which  the 
figures  are  transposed. 

The  other  instance  which  I  must  call  attention  to  represents 
ab.  qumpinana.  Mr.  Webb,  with  respect  to  this  form,  writes  in 
'  Eiit.,'  xliii,  p.  199  : 

"  Gumpiana,  Clark. — Specimens  have  hitherto  been  incor- 
porated with  our  series  of  subcapacina,  more  uniformly  sprinkled 
with  grey  and  white,  of  a  smoother  aspect,  and  wanting  the  two 
white  square  blotches  towards  the  hind  margin,  whilst  the  central 
tuft  was  either  very  small  or  wanting.     These  were  pointed  out 
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to  friends  years  ago  as  deserving  a  varietal  name,  but  it  was  a 
great  surprise,  I  suspect,  to  others  as  well  as  to  myself,  when 
Mr.  Clark  gave  it  this  one.  Of  course  he  was  in  error  when  he 
said  this  plain-coloured  moth  had  been  known  many  years  in 
our  sale-rooms  under  this  name,  and  Clark  afterwards  ('Record,' 
vol.  xvi,  p.  145)  corrects  the  im^^ression  his  article  may  have 
made  upon  his  readers  by  giving  Mr.  Johnson's  definition  of 
gumpinana  as  originally  described  ;  but  unfortunately  he  does 
not  withdraw  his  own  erroneous  name,  so  that  this  well-marked 
and  distinctive  variety  still  awaits  a  befitting  title,  and  I  would 
propose  that  it  be  known  as  ab,  clarkiaiia." 

Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Webb's  name  of  this  form,  it  does  not 
matter  in  the  least  what  Clark  did  or  did  not  do,  because,  as 
Mr.  Webb  says,  the  form  Clark  named  giunpicoia  had  the  name 
gumpinana  given  to  it  by  Johnson  very  many  years  previously, 
and  this  being  so,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  priority,  the 
latter's  name  stands  and  all  others  fall.  The  sjaionymy  of  this 
form  therefore  is  ab.  gumpinana,  Johnso)i,  1842  =  ab.  gump'iana, 
Clark,  1901  =  ab.  darkiana,  Webb,  1910. 

Mr.  Webb  follows  the  above  note  by  a  very  interesting 
observation  in  which  he  says  :  "  The  gumpinana,  not  gumpiana, 
of  our  older  collectors  has  the  central  tuft,  vitta  and  smaller  five 
tufts  white,  the  <  angle  enclosed  between  the  apex  and  anal 
angle,  narrowing  to  the  tuft,  of  the  palest  violet  slate  colour, 
with  a  narrow  red  line  from  the  central  tuft  to  near  the  apex, 
and  an  interrupted  white  dash  dividing  into  two  lines  below  it. 
The  basal  part  of  the  wing  tinged  with  reddish  brown,  and  the 
first  two-thirds  of  the  upper  part  of  the  w^ing  towards  the  costa 
a  dirty  yellow  ;  this  is  divided  from  the  central  tuft  by  an 
extremely  pale  inconspicuous  yellow  fascia  which  seldom  crosses 
the  wing.  All  the  colours  are  very  subdued,  and  the  moths 
thin-scaled  generall3^     Plead  and  thorax  white." 

This  form  is  at  present  without  a  name,  and  I  propose  to 
transfer  to  it  the  name  ab.  clarkiania,  for  most  unquestionably 
the  name  of  the  late  J.  A.  Clark,  who  did  so  much  to  make  the 
variation  of  P.  cristana  interesting,  should  be  permanently 
associated  with  it.  I  have  recently  received  a  specimen  of  this 
form  from  the  New  Forest,  and  Mr.  South  has  another  one  from 
the  same  locality  which  was  captured  in  1905. 

In  looking  through  Mr.  South's  fine  and  extensive  series  of 
P.  cristana  the  other  day,  I  found  that  he  had  a  considerable 
number  of  ab.  lichenana,  Curtis,  and  also  a  few  of  profanana,  Fab., 
all  from  the  New  Forest.  These  three  forms  are  additions  to  my 
list  of  aberrations  found  there,  and  will  increase  the  total  number 
to  fifty-seven. 

Youlgreave,  South  Croydou, 
December,  1917. 

Ekbatum. — On  page  271,  line  18,  for  "  mixed,"  read  "  raised." 
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NOTES    AND    OBSEEVATIONS. 

Aglais  uetic-E,  ab. — I  have  just  seen  a  new  aberration  of  a  British 
butterfly.  At  first  it  looked  Hke  a  worn  and  shabby  Pyrameis  cardui. 
But  when  it  settled  on  a  solitary  dandelion,  and  I  got  close  to  it, 
almost  within  a  yard,  it  was  quite  clearly  a  Small  Tortoiseshell  in  its 
markings,  but  the  wings,  instead  of  being  red,  were  cream-coloured, 
not  so  green  as  a  pale  primrose,  not  so  rosy  as  a  Gloire  de  Dijon/'-  I 
can  hardly  have  been  colour  blind  to  red,  because  I  had  gone  to  look 
for  loganberries  among  the  rasps.  And  yet  you  may  hardly  believe 
me  unless  I  can  produce  the  specimen.  It  seemed  in  freshest 
plumage  on  Sunday  morning,  August  26th.  I  find  no  account  of 
this  varietv  in  anv  book  which  I  have  consulted.  I  am  reminded  of 
the  pale  variety  of  the  small  copper  (C.  jj/t/«as)  which  I  once  saw 
clearly  in  the  island  of  Teneriffe,  but  missed  with  my  net.  If  anyone 
thinks  cream-colour  impossible  in  genus  Va?iessa,  let  him  consider 
the  border  of  E.  antiopa,  both  English  and  foreign.  Small  Tortoise- 
shells  have  been  unusually  abundant  during  this  last  fine  mid- 
summer. I  attribute  this,  not  so  much  to  the  weather  as  to  the  war. 
The  neglect  of  agriculture  and  scarcity  of  labour  has  meant  uncut 
nettle-patches.  The  hard  winter  would  seem  to  account  for  the 
scarcity  of  blackbirds  and  other  birds.  We  have  not  liad  any  special 
caterpillar  plagues,  but  I  notice  a  few  slugs. — Hugh  Eichaedsox  ; 
Wheel  Birks,  Stocksfield-on-Tyne. 

Vanessids,  etc. — With  reference  to  the  notes  on  pp.  186  and  191 
of  the  '  Entomologist '  for  August,  1917,  I  have  to  state  that  Pya- 
meis  atalanta  and  Aglais  urticce  have  been  on  the  wing  throughout 
this  summer  here,  the  former  certainly  since  June  9th,  and  in  good 
condition,  and  the  latter  more  plentifully  than  in  the  two  preceding 
seasons.  V.  io  has  been  particular!}'  plentiful,  and  its  larvye,  which 
I  had  not  seen  during  the  three  preceding  years,  were  noticed  in 
large  colonies  on  nettles  in  several  places.  Of  Pyrameis  cardui  I 
liave  seen  only  two  battered  specimens  (July  28th  and  August  7th). 
Mehmargia  galatea  was  more  than  usually  plentiful.  Celastrina 
argiolus,  both  broods,  which  were  abundant  last  year,  have  been 
very  scarce  here  this  year,  contrary  to  the  observations  of  ento- 
mologists elsewhere. — H.  M.  Parish  ;  Mount  Vernon,  Totnes,  South 
Devon. 

Paraege  egeria,  var.  egerides. — As  corroborating  Mr.  Gillett's 
remark  on  the  exceptional  movement  of  butterflies  this  season,  I 
may  mention  that  my  little  girl  netted  a  good  specimen  of  P.  egeria 
egerides  on  a  dandelion,  in  our  garden,  on  Septenil:)er  11th.  During 
twenty  years  here  I  have  taken  only  a  single  specimen  in  this  part 
of  Dorset,  and  this  was  seven  miles  to  the  west.  Winfrith  itself  is 
quite  bare  and  open,  so  the  capture  in  such  an  unsuitable  locality 
altogether  astonished  me.  The  butterfly  appears  very  local  in  the 
county,  although  I  have,  of  course,  seen  it  common  in  Devon  and 
the  New  Forest.  As  a  boy-collector,  for  years  in  West  Kent  I  never 
saw  it,  and  its  curious  distribution  has  always  interested  me. — 
F.  H.  Haines  ;  Brookside,  W'infrith,  Dorset,  November  oth,  1917. 

*    =  \a.Y.  pallida,  Mosley,  "  Varieties,  etc,"  ser.  2,  VdueKsa,  pi.  4,  li<,'.  1. — H.  ll.-l'>. 
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Papilio  machaon  larva  at  Eastbourne. — Last  October  I  had  a 
larva  of  P.  machaon  brought  to  me.  It  was  found  in  a  garden  in  this 
town,  feeding  on  carrot. — J.  T.  Dewey  ;  79,  Hurst  Eoad,  Eastbourne. 

Papilio  maackii  at  Eastbourne. — A  strange  Papilio,  which,  I 
think,  is  viaackii,  flew  into  a  house  in  this  town.  This  was  in 
October  last,  and  possibly  the  specimen  may  have  escaped  from 
someone  who  had  reared  the  species. — J.  T.  Dewey  ;  Eastbourne. 

Larv^  of  Papilio  bianor  in  East  Hants. — In  the  early  part  of 
July  last  the  head  gardener  at  "  Easton,"  Liss,  informed  me  that  he 
had  seen  "  a  large,  blackish  butterfly  with  red  spots  on  it  "  ovi- 
positing on  a  bush  of  Choisia  ternata  on  or  about  June  23rd.  He 
added  that  it  was  much  larger  than  any  butterfly  he  had  seen  before, 
and  that  he  was  sure  it  was  not  an  English  species.  It  oviposited 
several  times,  flew  away,  and  a  few  minutes  later  returned  and  again 
visited  the  same  bush,  each  time  making  its  way  well  into  the  lower 
part  of  the  bush  near  the  ground.  I  visited  the  spot  on  July  13th, 
and  after  much  searching  found  one  larva  rather  less  than  hal  f  an 
inch  in  length.  It  was  resting  on  the  upper  side  of  a  leaf,  and  very 
closely  resembled  bird's  excrement.  I  had  a  further  search  on  July 
17th,  and  succeeded  in  finding  one  more  larva  of  about  the  same  size. 
I  found  them  quite  easy  to  rear  on  sprays  of  Choisia  taken  from  the 
bush  upon  which  they  were  found  and  placed  in  water.  When  they 
reached  their  last  instar  I  was  easily  able  to  identify  them  from  Mr. 
Cecil  Floersheim's  excellent  description  of  the  larva  of  P.  hianor 
('Entomologist,'  vol.  xlviii,  p.  255).  The  period  of  pupation  lasted 
about  three  weeks,  the  first,  a  ,^ ,  emerging  on  August  28th,  and  the 
second,  a  9  .  on  September  9th.  The  former  measures  4^  in.  and 
the  latter  rather  more  than  5  in.  across  the  wings,  both  specimens 
being  quite  perfect.  I  am  informed  that  imagines  of  P.  hicmor  were 
liberated  last  spring  in  considerable  numbers,  both  from  Bagshot 
(about  twenty  miles  from  here)  and  from  Witley  (fourteen  miles) ;  it 
is  therefore  most  probable  that  the  parent  of  my  larvae  found  her  way 
over  here  from  one  or  other  of  these  places.  I  might  add  that  the 
larvae,  throughout  their  entire  growth,  were  remarkably  well  pro- 
tected on  G.  ternata. — Sydney  Whicher  ;  Sheen  Cottage,  Liss,  Hants. 

EuvANESSA  antiopa  IN  Hants. — On  September  29th,  in  a  wood 
near  Winchfield,  Hants,  I  saw  a  large  number  of  Pyraineis  atalanta 
feeding  on  the  sap  from  an  oak  tree  that  had  been  felled  a  week 
before.  On  examiniqg  them  closely  for  varieties  I  detected  a  fine 
specimen  of  Euvanessa  antiopa  with  them.  I  had  no  net,  and  as  it 
was  late  in  the  evening  I  did  not  disturb  it.  I  returned  the  next  day 
with  a  net,  saw  the  antiopa  again,  and  caught  it.  It  proved  to  be  a 
fine  large  female,  and  only  slightly  rubbed,  edges  of  wings  well 
marked  yellow,  with  some  dark  speckles.  It  is  a  fine  cabinet 
specimen.  My  brother-in-law,  General  Kempster,  was  with  me  at 
the  time  of  capture.  I  think  this  is  the  largest  specimen  I  have 
seen,  so  is  of  interest  in  that  way. — E.  W.  Rattray  (Colonel)  ;  68, 
Dry  Hill  Park  Road,  Tonbridge,  Kent. 

Sphinx  convolvuli  in  Sussex. — Concerning  the  appearance  of 
Sphinx  convolvuli  in  England  during  last  September,  an  oflicer  in 
the   camp   on   Ashdown    Forest,    Sussex,    showed   me    a    specimen 
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brought  to  him  by  one  of  the  men  in  perfect  condition.  He  also 
procured  another  a  few  days  after  the  same  way,  both  having  been 
caught  in  the  huts  about  September  6th. — C.  B.  Lowe  ;  "  E  "  House, 
Marlborough  College,  Wilts. 

Sphinx  convolvuli  in  Norfolk. — During  the  first  few  evenings 
of  September  I  observed  several  of  these  insects  hovering  over  a  bed 
of  tobacco-plants  in  a  garden  at  Burnham  Market,  Norfolk.  The 
first  night  I  secured  one  specimen,  and  later  in  the  evening  quite  a 
number  were  observed  at  one  time.  On  two  subsequent  evenings  I 
secured  two  and  three  respectively,  all  of  them  being  good  specimens, 
there  being  several  of  each  sex. — A.  Disney;  "B"  House,  The 
College,  Marlborough. 

Sphinx  convolvuli  and  Acherontia  atropos  in  Norfolk. — 
During  September  my  little  son  Eric  brought  a  S.  convolvuli  in 
which  he  had  just  taken  off  a  wall  in  my  garden.  During  October  I 
had  six  pupse  of  atropos  brought  in  by  potato  pickers. — Eobt.  S. 
Smith,  Jun.  ;  The  Laurels,  Downham  Market,  Norfolk. 

Catocala  fraxini  in  Durham. — The  capture  of  a  specimen  of 
Catocala  fraxini  at  Sunderland  during  September  last  is  recorded  by 
Mr.  H.  Hedley  in  '  The  Field '  for  October  29th.— F.  W.  F. 

Colias  hyale  at  Eastbourne. — During  the  first  week  of  Sep- 
tember last  I  captured  a  specimen  of  C.  hyale,  the  only  one  seen  by 
me  last  year. — J.  T.  Dewey  ;   79,  Hurst  Eoad,  Eastbourne. 

Emmelesia  unifasciata. — During  the  present  autumn  I  was  very 
pleased  to  find  the  larvaa  of  this  insect  ieedang  on  Bart sia  odonites 
quite  near  to  my  own  house  here,  and  seeing  that  we  have  had  no 
record  for  the  county  for  over  fifty  years,  the  occurrence  is  very 
interesting.  I  cannot,  however,  but  think  that  it  has  been  much 
overlooked,  owing  to  its  manner  of  feeding,  and  has  always  been  in 
the  district  since  first  recorded. — J.  Gardner  ;  Laurel  Lodge,  Hart, 
West  Hartlepool. 

Bryophila  perla  in  November. — Perhaps  it  is  worth  noting 
that  on  November  19th  I  saw  on  the  side  of  a  wooden  shed  a  good 
specimen  of  BryopJiila  perla.  It  changed  its  position  several  times, 
but  remained  practically  in  the  same  place  until  November  2oth, 
when  the  cold  wind,  from  which  it  was  not  sheltered,  came,  and  I 
found  it  dead  on  the  ground.  Surely  this  Is  rather  unusual.  I 
cannot  find  another  record  of  this  moth  having  been  found  so  late 
in  the  year  before  ;  at  first  I  thought  it  was  hybernating,  but,  if  so, 
I  should  have  thought  it  would  have  chosen  a  more  sheltered  spot. 
I  should  also  like  to  add  that  my  friend  Mr.  H.  AUport  found  large 
numbers  of  S.  ligustri  larvae  feeding  on  ash  last  summer. — A.  O. 
Beadle  ;  Donnington  Dene,  Newbury,  Berks. 

AsiLus  cRABRONiFORMis,  ETC.,  IN  Kent. — On  August  4th  Master 

John  Nowell,  of  Kingsdown,  Deal,  captured  in  Wye  a  specimen  of 

Asilus  crabroniforinis,  which  had  not  previously  been  recorded  in  the 

locality.     Mr.  Theobald  tells  me  that,  so  far  as  he  knows,  the  species 

,has  only  previously  been  recorded  in   the  county  from   Maidstone 
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(Elgar).  At  the  same  time  another  specimen  was  secured ;  both 
were  males.  Two  days  later  I  captured  a  female  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Cicendela  campestris,  which  is  recorded  in  '  History  of  Kent, 
Insects,'  as  "  abundant  in  sandy  places,"  occurred  in  great  profusion 
on  the  chalky  paths  near  Crundale,  quite  as  abundantly  as  in  sandy 
localities. — H.  C.  Efflatoun  ;  Wye,  Kent. 

Notes  from  North  Wales. — In  Porthtre  Castell  Bay,  about 
two  miles  from  Ehos  Neigr  (Anglesey),  Sericoris  littoralis  was  fairly 
common  from  September  10th  to  17th.  It  is  very  well  protected 
by  its  coloration  when  at  rest  on  the  rocks.  Between  this  Bay 
and  Rhos  Neigr  were  a  good  many  plants  of  Sesile  maritima,  some 
of  them  covered  with  larvaa  of  Pieris  brassica,  (I  do  not  think 
I  have  seen  the  plant  previously  mentioned  as  one  of  its  food- 
plants) ;  and  all  of  them  swarming  with  the  rather  local  little 
beetle  Fsylliodes  marcida.  But  insects  of  every  kind  were  extremely 
scarce.  I  saw  one  male  Colias  edusa  at  Rhos  Neigr ;  but  the  only 
common  butterflies  were  Pararge  megcBra  and  Chysoplmmis  phlcsas. 
Later  in  the  month,  in  a  swamp  (about  1000  ft.  above  sea  level) 
between  Capel  Curig  and  Llyn  Crafuant,  AmblyptiUa  acanthodactyla 
was  swarming ;  every  step  put  up  half  a  dozen  of  them,  and  I  had 
as  many  as  twenty  in  my  net  at  once.  I  had  never  seen  it  so  before. 
This  abundance,  however,  was  confined  to  one  small  bog ;  in  the 
neighbouring  bogs  there  were  only  scattered  specimens. — A.  W. 
Pickard-Cambeidge  ;  Balhol  College,  Oxford. 

Gelechia  obsoletella. — In  the  November  '  Entomologist '  Mr. 
J.  W.  Heslop-Harrison  at  the  end  of  his  notes  upon  Cecidomyidge, 
pp.  244-5,  states:  "  It  is  well  to  note  here  that  Gelechia  obsoletella, 
an  insect  not  on  record  for  Durham,  occurs  in  practically  the  same 
patch  of  plants."  This  statement,  "  an  insect  not  on  record  for 
Durham,"  is  incorrect,  as  a  reference  to  the  Lepidoptera  of  Northum- 
berland and  Durham,  vol.  ii,  p.  160,  will  satisfy  Mr.  Harrison.  Under 
obsoletella,  after  Robson's  remarks  upon  the  species  he  concludes  : 
"  Mr.  Gardner  has  met  with  the  true  obsoletella  at  Grantham  his 
specimens  having  been  verified  by  Mr.  Bankes."  I  may  state  that 
my  friend  Mr.  J.  W.  Corder,  of  Sunderland,  has  quite  recently  bred 
obsoletella  from  larvaB  feeding  in  the  stems  of  Chcnopodiuyn  collected 
on  the  sea  banks  near  Sunderland— J.  Gardner  ;  Laurel  Lodge, 
Hart,  West  Hartlepool. 

LiBELLULA  depressa.  L. — There  were  several  specimens  of  this 
species,  in  both  sex,  hovering  over  small  ponds  near  Yate,  West  Gloster, 
on  June  15th,  1917. — Ida  M.  Roper;  4,  Woodfield  Road,  Redland, 
Bristol. 

Apples  attacked  by  Larv.e  of  Porthesia  similis. — Like  Mr. 
Adkin,  I  noticed  larvte  of  Porthesia  similis  attacking  apples  this 
year  in  the  garden  of  a  friend  at  Bockhampton  as  early  as  June  13th. 
Although  I  looked  carefully  I  could  not  see  that  any  fruit  was 
attacked  in  my  garden,  where  the  larvae  were  also  plentiful  on  the 
trees.  Tlie  larva3,  of  course,  at  that  season  were  almost  full-fed  and 
single,  and   had  each  bored  a  small  ruanded  cavity  in  the  fruit.      I ' 
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have  never  noted  such  a  habit  before. — F.  H.  Haines  ;  Brookside, 
Winfrith,  Dorset,  December  6th,  1917. 

Notes  from  Essex. — Codas  echisci  visited  south-east  Essex  last 
September.  I  saw  one  at  Thorpe  Bay  on  the  27th  and  two  at  North 
Shoebury  on  the  29th.  Gehchia  costeUa,  judging  by  the  condition 
of  the  food-plant,  must  have  been  rather  common  here.  Within  a 
few  yards  of  this  house,  on  the  railway  fence,  freshly  emerged  moths 
were  found  on  November  3rd.  In  the  middle  of  October  larvae  had 
been  observed  crawling  up  the  same  fence,  at  the  base  of  which 
there  is  a  straggling  growth  of  bittersweet.  Hedya  aceriana  was, 
November  2nd,  found  in  fairly  good  condition  on  a  fence  close  to 
some  poplars  at  Thorpe  Bay.  Surely  this  is  a  very  late  date.  In  the 
same  neighbourhood  with  the  last,  but  a  month  earlier,  Coleophora 
arteviisicoletta  occurred  in  moderate  numbers  on  mugwort.  The 
best  way  to  secure  these  larvaa  is  to  transfer  the  beaten  seeds  and 
rubbish  from  the  umbrella  to  a  bag,  having  previously  removed  all 
spiders,  snails,  and  earwigs.  The  moving  seeds  will  then,  given  time, 
creep  up  the  sides  of  the  bag.  LarvjB  of  Argyrolepia  aneana  seemed 
to  be  commoner  than  usual  in  the  Laindon  district  this  season. 
They  were,  however,  very  local.  Early  in  May  I  was  searching 
Thorndon  Park  fences  for  Solenohia  inconspicuella  when  I  found 
under  some  beeches  an  Ornix,  which  I  thought  might  prove  to  be 
fagivora.  Whatever  doubt  I  had  about  it  is  removed,  Mr.  Pearce 
having  identified  it  as  that  species.  Phigalia  jjedaria  :  I  found  a  ,$ 
of  this  usually  common  species  on  an  elm  trunk  on  the  Vange 
Marshes  on  March  10th.  Although  I  have  lived  in  this  district 
nearly  thirty  years  I  had  not  previously  met  with  this  insect.  The 
above  bits  of  scrappy  entomological  news  may  interest  some  of  your 
readers. — F.  G.  Whittle  ;  Southend-on-Sea. 

Lepidoptera  at  Marlborough. — My  observations*  of  the  moths 
of  Marlborough  last  year  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  Geometridae  and 
day-tliers.  Food  control  and  light  control  discouraged  sugaring, 
and  lamps  there  were  none.  x\bove  all,  "  summer  time  "  is  not 
helpful  to  the  entomologist  who  has  to  be  at  work  at  7  a.m.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  how  the  early  moths  adapted  them- 
selves to  the  bitter  spring,  which  lasted  well  into  April.  I  observed 
one  Phigalia  loedaria  on  February  26th  and  oueHyberniamarginaria 
an  March  13th.  The  first  and  only  Anisoyteryx  cescularia  was  seen 
on  palings  on  April  27th,  but  there  was  no  rush  of  insects  of  this 
family  apparent  when  the  weather  changed  in  April.  Apocheivia 
Jiispidaria  I  found  dead  on  a  trunk  on  April  22nd  in  quite  good 
condition,  but  cannot  say  how  long  it  had  been  dead.  But  the 
insects  proper  to  May  and  June  were  certainly  unusually  abundant 
in  several  cases.  The  most  striking  were  the  following :  Parasemia 
plantaginis  (May  29th)  swarmed  throughout  June  in  open  woods, 
downs,  and  all  suitable  places ;  Gharocampa  porcelkis,  throughout 
June  at  pinks  and  rhododendrons  ;  Plusia  vioneta,  P.  iota,  P.  pid- 
chrina,  at  pinks  ;  Eulype  hastata  was  unusually  common  in  three 
different  woods ;  Mesotype  virgata,  both  broods  on  high  downs ; 
Bonrmia  abietaria  abounded  in  one  small  fir-wood.     The  following 
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commoner  insects  appeared  unusually  abundant :  Lohophora  carpi- 
nata,  Lampropteryx  mffumnta,  Coremia  designata,  XantJiorhoe  unan- 
ijulata,  Anticlea  nigrofasciaria,  Metrocavipa  viargarUaria,  Selenia 
bilunaria,  Tripliosa  duhitata.  On  the  other  hand,  some  things  were 
strangely  scarce ;  Ephyrge  were  wholly  absent  from  our  records, 
except  E.  linearia,  nor  was  one  Tephrosia  pmnctularia  seen.  The 
following  Geometridse  seem  worth  noting :  Geometra  piapilionaria, 
G.  vernaria  (but  Clematis  is  very  local  in  these  parts),  Acidalia  snb- 
sericeata,  A.  inornata,  Minoa  murinata  (common),  Lohopjhora  viretata 
(4  on  open  palings),  Scotosia  rhamnata,  Eustroma  silaceata,  Xan- 
thorhoe  rivata,  Euphyia  picata,  Mesoleuca  alhiciUata,  M.  procellata 
(scarce),  Anticlea  nihidata  (1),  Asthena  luteata,  A.  testaceata  (1,  lost 
in  boxing  off  trunk),  Chloroclystis  coronata,  Bapta  himaculata  (1), 
B.  temerata  (common),  Nuineria  pulveraria,  Ellopia  prosapiaria, 
Selenia  tetralunaria,  Pacliys  strataria,  Boarmia  roboraria,  Cleora 
licJtenaria,  C.  jubata  (3  or  4,  probably  commoner  than  is  usual  here), 
Tephrosia  luridata.  The  only  variable  insect  was  Strcnia  clathrata, 
of  which  one  or  two  fine  examples  were  taken  (not,  unfortunately,  by 
myself !),  entirely  brown  but  for  two  or  three  white  spots  near  the 
hind  margin.  Of  other  groups  attention  may  be  called  to  Lithosia 
sororcula  (1),  Atohnis  rubricollis,  Nola^  confiisalis,  Callimorpjha  domi- 
mda,  Diayithcecia  conspiersa  (1)  (only  once  before  recorded  from  the 
district),  Neuria  reticidata,  Acronycta  alni  (1  larva),  Toxocampa 
pastiniwi,  Dcmas  coryli,  Lymantria  monacha,  Hemaris  fuciformis, 
H.  tityus,  all  the  commoner  SphingidiB,  including  Sphinx  Ugustri, 
Pheosia  dictaoides  (not  uncommon),  and  larvae  of  Notodonta  trepida 
and  the  commoner  Prominents,  also  one  either  Drymonia  chaonia  or 
D.  trimacida.  Procris  geryon  was  locally  abundant,  and  so  was 
Zygana  lonicerce.  Much  less  attention  was  paid,  I  fear,  to  the 
"  micros.,"  and  though  a  fair  number  were  recorded  there  was  nothing 
very  striking.  ''  I  should  add  that  I  am  much  indebted  to  the  kind 
assistance  of  Mr.  E.  Meyrick,  who  is  the  great  authority  on  the 
Lepidoptera  of  the  district,  though  he  no  longer  actively  pursues 
them.  It  may  also  interest  those  who  think  of  visiting  the  district 
to  know  that  nowhere  have  I  encountered  so  many  venomous  flies 
nor  so  virulent ! — E.  A.  C.  Stowell  ;  Fowey  Grammar  School, 
Cornwall. 

BuPALus  PINIAEIA. —  While  "digging"  for  pupae  of  this  moth 
last  month  I  came  across  several  instances  in  which  pupation  was 
only  commencing,  one  so  late  as  November  23rd.  Is  not  this 
unusually  late  for  pupation  to  take  place  in  this  species  ? — H.  D. 
Ford  ;  Thursley  Vicarage,  Carlisle. 

PiERis  RAP^  VAR.  Immaculata.— Prof.  Listcr's  experience  as  to 
this  variety  occurring  chiefly  in  early  May  is  borne  out  by  the 
following  dates  of  emergence  of  the  seven  bred  specimens  contained 
in  my  series — viz.  one  on  19/5/'01,  one  on  27/4/'07,  one  on  10/5/'07, 
two  on  13/5/'07,  one  on  14/5/'07,  and  one  on  19/5/'07.— (Eev.) 
Gilbert  H.  Eaynor  ;  Hazeleigh  Eectory,  Maldon,  Essex. 

Green  Pupa  of  Euchloe  cardamines. — The  pupa  of  E.  carda- 
mines  is  generally  of  a  greyish  ochreous  tint,  but  is  occasionally 
grass-green.     Out  of  fifty  pupaj  lately  received  from  County  Tyrone 
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in  Ireland  one  only  is  of  this  colour,  but  there  are  three  among  about 
a  hundred  pupte  I  have  resulting  from  larvae  taken  wild  in  this  part 
of  Essex. — (Eev.)  Gilbert  H.  Eaynor;  Hazeleigh  Keetory,  Maldon, 
Essex. 
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Entomological  Society  of  London. — Wednesday,  October  3rd, 
1917.— Dr.  T.  A.  Chapman,  M.D.,  F.Z.S.,  Vice-President,  in  the 
chair.— Dr.  George  Granville  Buckley,  M.D.,  F.S.A.,  Holly  Bank, 
^lanchester  Eoad,  Stafford,  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society. — ■ 
The  death  of  Dr.  Emil  Frey-Gessner  was  announced. — Mr.  Donis- 
thorpe  exhibited  the  following  Coleoptera  :  (1)  Miarus  campaymUp,  L., 
taken  on  the  Downs  at  Findon,  Sussex,  June  14th,  1917.  It  occurred 
in  some  numbers,  but  only  in  a  small  species  of  buttercup,  of  which 
a  specimen  was  exhibited.  (2)  Lycojjerdina  succincta,  L.,  taken  at 
Bai'ton  Mills,  Suffolk,  September  9th,  1917,  in  fungus.  (3)  Cassida 
fastuosa,  Schal.,  taken  at  Goring  Woods,  Sussex,  July  28th,  1917,  on 
Inula  dysenterica.  This  is  its  first  record  on  fleabane,  and  all  the 
specimens  were  of  a  bright  yellow  and  black  colour  when  alive,  and 
not  as  is  usual  red  and  black. — The  Eev.  F.  D.  Morice  exhibited  with 
the  epidiascope  a  set  of  photographs  (mostly  taken  from  living 
specimens  feeding  or  resting  on  their  usual  food-plants)  of  several 
sawfiy  larvae. — The  following  paper  was  read:  "Further  Notes  on 
Eecapitulatorv  Attitudes  in  Lepidoptera,"  bv  T.  A.  Chapman,  M.D., 
F.Z.S. 

Wednesday,  October  Uth,  1917.— Dr.  C.  J.  Gahan,  M.A.,  D.Sc, 
President,  in  the  chair. — Mr.  John  Williams  Hockin,  Castle  Street, 
Launceston,  Cornwall;  Col.  Turenne  Jermyn,  Highcliffe,  Weston- 
super-Mare  :  Mr.  Arthur  Wallace  Pickard-Cambridge,  M.A.,  Balliol 
College,  Oxford ;  and  the  Eev.  Prebendary  A.  P.  Wickham,  East 
Brent  Vicarage,  Highbridge,  Somerset,  were  elected  Fellows  of  the 
Society. — Mr.  Donisthorpe  exhibited  a  number  of  small  yellow  cocoons 
which  were  taken  on  a  fence  at  Putney  on  September  loth  last,  and 
which  had  emerged  from  the  body  of  a  white  butterfly  larva.  On 
October  8th  Hymenopterous  insects  began  to  emerge  fi'om  the 
cocoons  and  were  still  doing  so  ;  these  belonged  to  a  hyper-parasite, 
parasitic  on  the  original  parasite. — Mr.  Dicksee  exhibited  a  probable 
new  sub-species  of  Morpho  rhetenor,  now  received  for  the  first  time 
from  Colombia. — Dr.  Chapman  exhibited  an  aberrant  specimen  of  a 
w'asp  {Vespa  germanica),  and  made  observations  upon  it. — Mr.  O.  E. 
Janson  exhibited  a  fine  example  of  Tapinoius  sellatus.  Fab.,  taken  by 
him  on  June  9th  last  near  Horning,  Norfolk.  Only  two  British 
specimens  were  previously  known.  He  also  showed  some  other 
Coleoptera  of  interest  taken  in  the  same  locality.  He  also  exhibited 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  L.  H.  Bonaparte-Wyse,  who  was  present  as  a  visitor, 
a  fine  male  specimen  of  Notodonta  hicoloria,  Shiff.,  taken  by  him  near 
Killarney  on  June  7th  last. — Mr.  Green  exhibited  living  larva?  of  a 
Dermestid  beetle,  Tiresias  serra,  found  under  dead  bark  of  an  oak 
tree  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shrewsbury.  He  also  read  an  interesting 
note  on  the  oviposition  of  the  sawfly  Pteromis  sertifer. 
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The  South  London  Extomological  and  Natural  History 
Society. — Septeviher  13f//,  1917. — The  President  in  the  chair. — 
Mr.  Hugh  Main  exhibited  an  observation  cage  witli  tlie  burrow  of 
Cicindela  cavqjestris  containing  the  ah'eady  perfected  imago,  which 
would,  liowever,  not  emerge  from  the  "dug-out"  till  the  spring. 
He  also  showed  a  Mantid  from  Sicily  which  readily  took  larva3  and 
flies  when  offered  to  it,  and  lie  reported  the  large  green  grasshopper 
Locusta  viridissima  as  feeding  readily  on  larva>  of  Pieris  brassicce 
when  offered  to  it. — Mr.  Leeds,  a  number  of  aberrations  of  Ccenn- 
nymplia  immphilus  from  Herts,  including  upperside  specimens  with 
absence  and  variations  in  size  of  the  apical  spot  fore  wing,  variations 
in  amount  and  depth  of  marginal  shading  of  all  the  wings  with 
ab.  h/llus,  several  with  straw-coloured  areas  with  ab.  pallida,  an 
additional  spot  on  fore  wings,  apical  spots  having  small  white  centre, 
two  spots  on  the  hind  wings,  straw-coloured  striations  between 
nervures,  and  underside  specimens  showing  small  ocelli,  v.  dark 
ground,  ocelli  with  emphasised  straw  circles,  the  ocelli  doubled,  small 
additional  black  spots  attached  to  the  ocelli,  with  extra  ocelli,  and 
asymmetrically  marked  examples. — Mr.  Turner  reported  that  Dr. 
Chapman  had  carefully  examined  the  trio  of  Huponomenta  euonymella 
previously  exhibited,  and  found  that  the  second  male  was  firmly 
attached  to  one  of  the  abdominal  segments  of  the  first  male  by  the 
claspers. — Mr.  Ashdown,  the  Coleopteron  (reotriipes  piyrenceus  from 
Oxshott,  with  other  species  of  the  genus. — Mr.  Pearson,  a  battered 
specimen  of  Papilio  machaon  recently  captured  at  Dover. — Mr. 
Sperring,  long  varied  series  of  Polyovimatus  icarus  from  Portsmouth, 
dark  Spilosovia  hd)ricipeda  with  hind  wings  as  dark  as  the  fore 
wings,  a  rich  yellow  Pieris  napi  from  Donegal  (second  brood),  and  a 
plum-coloured  Aglais  urticce. — Reports  were  made  as  to  Colias  edusa, 
Agrius  convolvuli,  Plusia  gamma,  parasites  and  Pieris  brassiccB  larvae, 
and  ants  occurring  with  Agriades  coridon. 

September  ^ItJi. — Mr.  W.  West  (Greenwich)  in  the  chair. — 
Mr.  Moore  exhibited  Papilio  machaon  from  Bayenghem,  Pas  de 
Calais. — Mr.  Barnett,  bred  series  of  Ochyria  ferrugata  and  Venilia 
maculata  and  aberrations  of  Polyommatus  icarus. — Mr.  West  (Green- 
wich), specimens  of  the  cocoons  with  pup®  of  Cydia  pemonella 
formed  in  a  rug  of  varied  colours  placed  near  stored  apples. — Mr. 
Blair,  living  Adimonia  tanaceti  from  the  Isle  of  Man. 

October  11th.— ^Iv.  Hy.  J.  Turner,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  chair. 
— Mr.  Dennis  exhibited  lantern  slides  of  British  grasses. — Mr.  Turner, 
on  behalf  of  Dr.  R.  C.  L.  Perkins,  a  large  number  of  Pararge  ageria, 
bred  and  captured  this  year  in  continuation  of  his  investigations  of 
1916,  and  summarised  the  conclusions  so  far  arrived  at  by  the  late 
Mr.  A.  E.  Gibbs  and  Dr.  Perkins. — Mr.  A.  A.  W.  Buckstone,  series 
of  Agriades  coridoJi  from  Shere,  including  (1)  somewhat  small  speci- 
mens for  the  Surrey  Hills  ;  (2)  dwarf  specimens  ;  (3)  normal  sized 
specimens  from  other  Surrey  localities  and  Royston  for  comparison ; 
and  read  notes  on  the  dwarf  race.    He  also  contributed  short  notes— 

(1)  The  abundance  of  Blatta  germanica  at  the  Admiralty  restaurant. 

(2)  The  abundance  of  Vanessa  io  near  Dorking.    (3)  The  occurrence  of 
Hesperia  malva  at  Byfleet,  July  7th ;  Guildford,  July  12th.    (4)  Pups 
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of  Lycia  huiaria  passing  three  winters  in  that  stage.  (5)  The  per- 
fection of  the  imagines  of  Ligdia  adustata  in  autumn  in  the  pupa  for 
emergence  in  the  spring.  (6)  The  large  percentage  of  autumn  larvae 
which  have  heen  parasitised.  (7)  Eeported  the  occurrence  of  hoth 
Colias  Jiyalc  and  C.  edusa  in  Surrey  on  October  1st. — Mr.  Brook,  the 
gall  of  the  Cecidomyid,  Urophora  cardui,  on  thistle. — Mr.  West 
(Greenwich)  the  beetle,  Necrobia  rufipes,  which  had  stores  of  cobra 
and  spread  in  numbers  to  neighbouring  dwelling-houses ;  and 
Bluzopliagus  parallelocolUs,  which  had  attacked  seed  potatoes  at 
Brockenhurst. — Mr.  Leeds,  many  aberrations  of  Agriades  coridon 
and  Polyommatus  icanis  from  the  Chilterns,  Herts  and  Hunts. — The 
Eev.  F.  M.  B.  Carr  reported  V.  io  and  Pyrameis  atalanta  as  very 
common  in  Cheshire  this  season. 

October  16th,  1917.— Mr.  Hy.  J.  Turner,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the 
chair. — The  decease  of  a  member,  Mr.  Archer  (1914),  was  announced. 
— The  President  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Pieridye,"'  dealing  chietiy  witli 
the  "lines  of  variation"  in  each  of  the  species  which  breed  in  Britain 
usually,  and  illustrated  his  remarks  with  diagrams  and  the  specimens 
contained  in  the  Society's  various  collections. — Mr.  Leeds,  aberrations 
of  Pieris  rapce  :  r^  without  spots,  (^  large,  J  's  (third  brood)  small, 
?  deep  yellow  below  :  P.  brassicce,  $  blotched  with  bright  green, 
?  pale  blue  below,  ?  very  large ;  P.  napi,  ^T  (third  brood)  small. — 
Mr.  Moore,  exotic  Pierids  to  show  that  many  species  were  not  white: 
Tachyris  nero,  red ;  Archonias  critias,  nearly  all  black ;  Appias 
celestma,  blue ;  Nepherinia  thalassina,  pale  green  ;  Teracolus  sp., 
irridescent  at  apex  ;  and  Leptopliohia  sp.,  silvery  lustre  below.  He 
also  sJiowed  Leucidia  brephos,  the  smallest  Pierid  known,  and  the 
much  debated  P'Seitdopontia  paradoxa. — Mr.  West  (Greenwich), 
the  local  Coleopteron  Clonus  longicollis,  a  series.— Mr.  Bunnett,  the 
Coleopteroii  Ptiniis  tectus,  which  had  attacked  some  cayenne  pepper, 
and  also  the  curious  concentrically  formed  fungus  Daldinia  con- 
centrica. — Hy.  J.  Turner  (Hon.  Editor  of  Proceed.). 

November  8th. — The  President  in  the  chair. — The  decease  of  a 
life-member,  Mr.  E.  Standen  (1873)  was  announced. — Mr.  Leeds 
exhibited  forms  and  aberrations  of  various  British  Leucaniidce, 
includmg  LeuccDiia  i)upura,  with  i\:h.  punctina,  etc.;  L.  pallcns,  with 
ab.  eclypa,  ah.arcuata.  etc.  ;  L.phragmitulis,  with  ab.  rufcsccns,  etc.; 
Ccenobia  rufa;  Tapinostoht  fulva ;  Noiiagria  ijcminipuncta ,  with  ab. 
unipuncta,  ab.  ubsoletu,  etc.;  N.  dissoluta ;  N.  brevilined,  with  ab. 
sinelinca,  etc. — Mr.  A.  W.  Buckstone,  a  series  of  a  small  race  of 
Aricia  viedon  [astrarche)  from  Wendover,  May,  1912,  with  Surrey 
series  for  comparison. — Mr.  Edwards,  a  number  of  speciesof  Pieridtc 
and  referred  to  the  diti'erent  odours  which  were  emitted  by  the 
speciaHsed  scales  in  many  species. — Mr.  Turner,  examples  oi  the 
Pierid  Anthocharis  cramcri  (bclia)  from  some  twenty  localities,  and 
referred  to  the  local  and  seasonal  forms. — Hy.  J.  Tuhnek  (Hon.  Editor 
of  Proceed.). 

Lancashike  and  Cheshike  Entomological  Society. — Meeting 
held  at  the  Eoyal  Institution,  Colquitt  Street,  Liverpool,  Jlundui/, 
October  16th,  1917.— According  to  custom,  the  first  meeting  of  the 
session  is  devoted  to  exhibits  of  the  last  season's  work.  Tliis  year, 
as  all  our  younger  members  are  a\vay  on  military  service,  there  was 
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not  such  an  extensive  display  as  usual ;  still  some  interesting  insects 
were  brought  forward. — Mr.  F.  N.  Pierce  exhibited  specimens  of  the 
true  Eupacilia  luridana,  Gregson,  captured  this  year  by  the  Eev. 
John  W.  Metcalfe  in  Gloucestershire,  which  recent  investigation  had 
proved  to  be  a  good  species  and  entirely  distinct  from  the  manniana 
of  Fischer  von  Eoeslerstamm.  Mr.  Pierce  also  exhibited  a  long  series 
of  Epiblema  solandriana  from  the  collections  of  W.  Mansbridge, 
H.  C.  Hayward,  of  Derby,  and  John  Gardner,  along  with  the  wing- 
parts  of  11  number  of  test  specimens  sent  to  him  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  by  the  genitalia  that  the  form  sinuana,  Hub.,  was  a  distinct 
species.  A  discussion  ensued  regarding  the  latter  part  of  the  exhibit, 
in  the  course  of  which.  Mr.  W.  Mansbridge  stated  as  bis  opinion  that 
much  further  evidence  was  needed  before  it  could  be  conclusively 
proved  that  sinuana,  Hub.,  was  not  a  variation  of  solandriana. — 
Mr.  Brown  showed  preparations  of  the  fly,  Cynips  kollari,  bred  from 
the  oak  marble  gall,  and  contributed  notes. — -Mr.  S.  P.  Doudney,  a 
nice  collection  of  Lepidoptera  from  various  localities,  including,  from 
Aberdovey,  two  xanthic  aberrations  of  Epinepkelc  jurtiua,  series  of 
Argynnis  aglaia,  A.  adippe,  Thecla  quercus,  a  specimen  of  2Ielanippe 
unangulata,  etc.,  from  Witherslack  and  Grange;  B.  cuplirosyne, 
Celastrina  argiohcs,  Nisoniades  tages,  Nemeobius  lucina,  a  specimen 
of  Bapta  tammata,  taken  in  Eggerslack  Wood,  Grange,  being  the  first 
Lancashire  record  for  many  years.—  Mr.  J.  W.  Griffin  brought  the 
results  of  his  work  from  the  Wallasey  district  during  the  summer. 
The  exhibit  comprised  some  seventy  species,  many  of  them  in  bred 
series,  the  most  interesting  being  as  follows  :  a  specimen  of  Sphinx 
convolvuli,  Cenira  furcula,  Notodonta  dictcea,  Dasychira  fascelina, 
Bomhyx  rubi  (a  fine  bred  series),  Acromjcta  leporina,  and  a  series  of 
A.  viegaccphala  containing  some  tine  dark  examples  (he  reported 
that  the  larva  of  this  motli  has  been  very  common  in  some  of  the 
Lancashire  towns  this  summer) ;  Agrotis  ripcB,  three  specimens  (this 
has  never  before  been  reported  from  Wallasey)  ;  a  single  specimen  of 
Cleoccns  cijnuLalis,  also  a  new  record  for  Wallasey;  Phisia festucce, 
Mcsotypc  virgala,  and  Nyssia  zonaria  (both  the  last  had  been 
commoner  on  the  Cheshire  sand-hills  than  for  many  years  past). — 
Mr.  W.  A.  Tyerman  also  had  a  nice  series  of  M.  virgata  and 
N.  zonaria;  also  a  very  pretty  variety  of  Chrysophanus  phlcvas  from 
Woolton,  near  Liverpool,  which  had  the  red  marginal  band  of  the 
hind  wings  broken  up  into  narrow  red  streaks;  a  male  Bryophila 
perla  with  strong  rosy  ground  colour  from  Cronton,  and  a  fine  banded 
form  of  Carsia  paludata  from  Simonswood. — ^Mr.  W\  Mansbridge 
exhibited  bred  series  of  Larentia  saUcata,  Gorcmia  unidentaria,  both 
red  and  black-banded  forms,  and  Numeria  pulveraria,  second  brood, 
from  Witherslack ;  a  varied  series  of  Tliera  obcUscata  from  Silverdale ; 
also  a  number  of  species  of  Lepidoptera  from  Delamere  Forest  which 
included  a  nice  intermediate  variety  of  Amphidasys  betularia.  and  a 
line  lot  of  liclinia  buoliana  from  the  young  pine  plantations  in  the 
forest,  where  tliey  appeared  to  be  doing  a  great  amount  of  damage  to 
the  young  trees. — -Wm.  Mansbridge,  Hon.  Sec. 


Obituaky. — We  regret    to    hear  that  Mr.  W.   H.   Harwood,   of 
Sudbury,  died  on  December  21th  last. 
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NOTES  ON  NEW  AND  LITTLE  KNOWN  BRITISH 

APHIDES. 

IV. 

By  Fred.  V.  Theobald,  M.A.,  F.E.S.,  etc. 

Genus  Tmncaphis,  nov.  gen.  (Fig.  1). 

Body  globular  to  oval.  Segments  marked.  Cornicles  absent. 
Head  more  or  less  flattened  in  front.  Antennae  very  short  and  thick, 
of  four  marked  segments  ;  the  first  three  nearly  equal  in  length,  the 
third  may  be  very  slightly  the  longest ;  fourth  the  longest  of  all,  with 
a  very  small  blunt  nail  or  flagellum.  Legs  very  stumpy  and  thick ;  the 
tarsi  of  only  one  segment  as  in  Tetraneura,  ungues  bifid.  Proboscis 
short.  Cauda  very  small  and  rounded.  Numerous  glands  on  the 
body  dorsally. 

Found  on  mosses.  It  cannot  be  placed  in  any  described 
genus,  and  its  four  segmented  antennae  and  single  tarsi,  its 
short,  thick,  stumpy  legs  and  antennae  should  easily  separate  it. 
So  far,  a  single  species  only  occurs. 

29.   Tmncaphis  neicsteadii ,  nov.  sp.  (Fig.  1). 

Apterous  viviparous  female. — Pallid;  the  legs  and  antennae  brown ; 
in  some  mealy  matter  exudes  from  the  glandulae  on  the  dorsum, 
especially  apically.  Globular  to  oval,  the  segments  well  marked. 
Antenna?  very  short,  scarcely  longer  than  the  femora ;  basal  segment 
about  as  long  and  thick  as  the  second,  each  with  a  marked  lateral 
short  hair  near  the  apex ;  third  about  the  same  length,  narrowed 
basally,  with  a  large  apical  sensorium  ;  fourth  the  longest,  about  as 
long  as  2  and  3,  with  a  very  small  blunt  "nail"  or  flagellum,  with 
three  short,  spinose,  apical  hairs  and  a  large,  round  sensorium  at  its 
base.  Head  more  or  less  flattened,  with  a  single  short  hair  on  each 
side  in  front  and  showing  a  median  sulcus.  Eyes  minute.  Pro- 
boscis brown,  thick,  reaching  to  the  third  coxae  ;  the  apical  segment 
acuminate,  narrower  and  slightly  longer  than  the  penultimate.  Legs 
thick  and  stumpy,  slightly  hirsute  and  projecting  from  the  body  to  a 
various  extent ;  tibise  nearly  as  long  but  slightly  narrower  than 
femora ;  tarsus  composed  of  one  thick,  blunt  segment ;  ungues 
double.  Cauda  small,  rounded,  with  two  small,  marked  hairs ; 
scarcely  projecting.  Dorsal  apical  segments  of  body  with  round 
glandulae  in  groups  {vide  Pig.  1  c). 

Length,  -9  to  1"2  mm. 

ENTOM. — FEBRUARY,  1918.  D 
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Food  Plants. — Mosses  {Hypnum  spp.). 

Localities. — Great  Witcombe,  Gloucestershire  (viii,  1902),  and 
Way's  End,  Camberley,  Surrey  (6,  vi,  17).     R.  Newstead. 

This  is  a  very  marked  aphid,  twice  found  by  Prof.  Newstead. 
The  earHer  specimens  have  not  been  taken  as  the  type  owing  to 
their  being  in  poor  preservation,  but  the  markedly  stumpy  legs 
and  antennae  and  the  single  large,  blunt,  tarsal  segment  place 
them  undoubtedly  with  the  last  insects  found  on  "Moss"  at 
Camberlev^ 

So  far,  this  is  the  only  species  recorded  as  feeding  on  Muscl. 
The  very  peculiar  tarsal  structure  might  place  it  in  the  genus 
Tetraneura,  but  the  short,  stumpy,  four  segmented  antennae  at 
once  exclude  it ;  hence  I  have  placed  it  in  a  new  genus,  near 


B. 


D 


Fig.  1. —  Truncaphis  newsteadii ,  nov.  sp. 
Apterous  viviparous  female.     A.  head  and  antenna;  B.  and  b.  cauda  ;  C.  anal 
segments  showing  glands  ;  D.  apex  of  proboscis  ;  D.  i.  fore  leg. 


Tetraneura,  for  which  I  propose  the  name  Truncapliis.  All  the 
ground  forms  of  Tetraneura  ulmi,  so  common  in  ants'  nests, 
show  a  marked  5-segmented,  antennal  structure,  and  the  an- 
tennae and  legs  are  not  nearly  as  short  and  stumpy  as  in  this 
moss-feeding  species. 

30.  Sipha  paradoxa,  nov.  sp.  (Fig.  2). 

Apterous  viviparous  female. — Elongate  and  narrow  ;  yellow,  paler 
beneath ;  dorsal  scuta  much  overlapping  the  ventral  ones.  Tip  of 
proboscis  brown.  Eyes  dark  brown.  Antennae  yellow,  the  last  two 
segments  somewhat  darker.  Legs  yellow,  except  apex  of  tarsi  and 
the  rather  long  ungues  which  are  darker.  Antenna  very  short, 
longer  than  head,  but  never  reaching  past  the  pronotum  ;  composed 
of  five  segments,  the  first  larger  than  second ;  the  third  much  longer 
than  the  fourth  and  slightly  shorter  than  fifth  to  nearly  the  same 
length ;  base  of  fifth  slightly  shorter  to  about  the  same  length  as  the 
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blunt  flagellum;  basal  segment  bears  three  spines;  the  second  one 
near  apex ;  third  two,  one  near  apex ;  fourth  one  near  apex ;  fifth  two 
or  three  short,  blunt  ones  on  the  apex ;  last  two  segments  markedly 
imbricated.  The  proboscis  appears  to  arise  from  a  pit,  between  the 
anterior  coxse,  short  and  blunt,  reaching  to  about  the  second  coxas, 
somewhat  curved ;  the  last  two  segments  nearly  equal,  the  apical  if 
anything  slightly  the  longer.  Thoracic  segments  very  marked ;  the 
prothorax  wider  than  the  meso-  or  meta-thorax  ;  the  mesothorax  may 
be  slightly  wider  than  the  metathorax.     First  abdominal  segment  well 


nTjUirrnma^ 


Fig.  2. — Sipha  paradoxa,  nov.  sp. 
Apterous  viviparous  female.     A.  antenna  ;  B.  adult,  a.  proboscis  ;  b.  cornicles  ; 
c.  lateral  hairs:  d.  anal  hairs  ;  C.  proboscis  (further  enlarged). 

defined,  the  others  less  so  or  absent,  except  the  last  two.  Skin 
rugose,  but  not  spiny  as  in  S.  schoutedeni.  Long  hairs  on  the  head, 
arising  from  well  defined  tubercles.  On  the  apical  segment  11-12 
long,  thick,  spine-like  hairs,  arising  from  very  prominent  tubercles, 
some  longer  than  the  segment ;  on  the  next  segment  or  two  the 
spines  are  shorter  but  still  very  marked ;  on  the  rest  of  the  body 
they  are  scanty  and  short  and  rather  thick.  Cornicles  as  simple 
round  pores.  The  tibiae,  especially  hind  pair,  long,  with  numerous  fine, 
longish  hairs;  tarsi  rather  long,  of  two  segments  and  slightly  curved, 
with  a  few  hairs.  The  apical  segment  is  rounded  to  semi-circular. 
Length,  2  x  -525  mm. 
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Food-Plant. — Poa  trivialis. 

Locality. — Kotbamsted  (11,  ix,  17).     A.  W.  Eymer  Roberts. 

A  very  marked  species,  \Ybicb  is  very  active  when  alive.  It 
differs  from  any  of  the  described  Sipha  in  its  much  narrower 
body.  The  antennae  are  very  short,  and  approach  those  of 
S.  schoutedeni.  In  all  the  mounted  specimens  I  have,  the 
cornicles  show  as  two  simple  circular  pores.  The  colour  notes- 
were  sent  me  by  Mr.  Eymer  Roberts. 

The  young  forms  seem  to  have  the  body  constricted  between 
the  thorax  and  abdomen,  and  the  abdominal  segments  much 
more  defined.  Its  extremely  narrow  body  gives  it  an  almost 
Thrip-like  appearance. 

The  other  European  members  of  this  genus  and  their  food- 
plants  are  as  follows : 

(1)  iSyj/ut  maydis.  Passerini,  on  Holcus  sp. ;  Hordeum 
murinum,  Lolium  ijerenne  and  L.  imdtifioriLm,  Zea  mays,  Avena 
sp.  and  Cynodon  dactylon. 

(2)  Sipha  glycerice.  Kaltenbach,  on  Glyceria  fluitans  and 
G.  aquatica,  Pan  annua,  Phalaris  arundinacca,  Juncns  lampocarpus, 
Leersia  oryzoides,  and  Tnticum  spctta. 

(3)  Sipha  schoutedeni.  Del  Guercio,  on  Helens,  Poa,  and 
Glycej'ia. 

(4)  SipJia  berlesi.  Del  Guercio,  on  Aira  caryophyllea,  Des- 
champsia  Jlexiiosa. 

(5)  Sipha  elegans.     Del  Guercio,  on  Hordeum  murinum. 

(6)  Sipha  graminis.  Kaltenbach,  on  Authoxanthum  odoratiim 
and  Arena  sp. 

(7)  Sijiha  hignoni(?.  Macchiate,  on  Bignonia  catalpa  and 
radicans. 

(8)  Sipha  paradoxa.     Nov.  sp.  on  Poa  trivialis. 

31.   Callipterus  ononidis,  Kalt. 

This  Aphid,  which  I  redescribed  in  all  stages  in  the  'Bulletin 
of  Entomological  Research,'  vol.  ii,  pt.ll,  pp.  134-138,  figs.  25,26, 
September,  1915,  has  been  found  in  North  America,  India,  Egypt, 
and  Europe.  It  is  the  Callipiterus  trifolii,  Monell,  of  America,  the 
Chaitophorus  maculatus,  Buckton,  of  India,  in  which  genus  Koch 
placed  o7io)ii(i?s,  whilst  Passerini  placed  it  in  the  genus  Myzocallis. 
It  has  been  found  for  the  first  time  in  Britain  this  year.  I  took 
a  few  on  red  clover  at  Wye  in  June,  all  apters,  and  Mr.  Rymer 
Roberts  has  sent  me  an  apterous  oviparous  female  from  clover 
taken  at  Rothamsted  in  October,  all  of  which  closely  agree  with 
my  American,  Indian,  and  African  specimens. 

32.  Cryptosiphum  artemisice,  Passerini. 

This  species  was  recorded  by  Buckton  ('  Mono.  Brit.  Aphid.,"" 
ii,  p.  145)  from  Brandon,  in  Norfolk,  where  in  August  alate  and 
apterous  females  were  fairly  plentiful  on  Artemisia  vulgare.    This 
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insect  was  sent  me  by  Mr.  Fryer  from  Lymm,  Cheshire,  this 
year  in  September,  all  being  apteras.  By  its  punctures  the 
leaves  of  the  "mugwort"  become  blistered  and  distorted,  usually 
rich  red  in  hue  or  a  fine  golden  red  to  yellow.  Kaltenbach's 
Aphis  gallarion  is  undoubtedly  the  same  species. 

33.   Tychea  phaseoli,  Passerini. 

This  interesting  subterranean  Aphid  appears  to  have  been 
quite  abundant  in  the  South  of  England  this  year,  and  in  some 
cases  on  food-plants  which  have  not  been  previously  recorded. 
The  first  specimens  I  received  were  from  Dr.  Chapman  in 
August ;  he  found  them  feeding  on  his  potatoes  at  Eeigate. 
Others  were  sent  me  from  several  places  in  Kent,  not  only  from 
the  usual  food-plants,  French  and  scarlet  runner  beans,  but  also 
from  brassica  roots.  In  my  own  garden  I  found  it  quite  abundant 
in  September  on  potatoes,  and  it  also  swarmed  on  turnips,  and 
I  also  found  numbers  on  the  roots  of  old  broad  beans  which  were 
being  pulled  up  as  late  as  October  10th.  It  has  also  been  taken 
on  the  roots  of  Euphorbia  and  A marcnithea.  It  has  been  recorded 
from  Italy  and  France  as  well  as  Britain,  and  I  redescribed  it 
recently  from  specimens  attacking  beans  at  Ghezireh,  Egypt 
{'  Bull.  Ent.  Pies.,'  vi,  pt.  ii,  pp.  149-151,  1915).  It  is  also  found 
in  North  America  on  bean  roots. 

The  attack  on  potatoes  seems  to  be  new.  Dr.  Chapman  wrote 
me  on  July  31st,  with  specimens,  saying,  "  The  aphides  seem  to 
live  comfortably  in  the  old  seed  potatoes,  but  not  so  abundantly 
as  on  the  stems  of  the  tubers  and  their  rootlets.  A  plant 
seriously  attacked,  somewhat  suddenly,  from  an  appearance  of 
health,  droops  its  leaves  as  if  suffering  from  drought,  or  as  if  the 
branch  had  been  cut  off."  Those  found  in  my  own  garden  were 
all  on  stunted  hills,  in  some  cases  the  bine  being  thin  and  welted, 
the  aphides  occurring  just  as  Dr.  Chapman  described.  Alatffi 
appeared  at  Peigate  about  July  4th,  and  I  bred  a  few  more  from 
material  sent  by  Dr.  Chapman.  This  aphid  is  usually  attended 
by  ants,  and  Dr.  Chapman  writes  me  that  on  three  occasions  he 
saw  an  ant  pick  up  an  aphid  and  carry  it  off.  The  ants  I  found 
associated  with  them  were  Myrmica  riuiinodis.  Exactly  how 
much  damage  is  directly  done  by  this  species  is  difficult  to  say. 
Those  I  found  were  only  on  small  and  stunted  plants  with  very 
few  tubers,  of  small  size,  but  Dr.  Chapman  found  some  on  a 
Avelted  plant  (an  "  Up  to  date  ")  which  had  a  very  fair  show  of 
potatoes.  Presumably  if  attack  comes  after  the  tubers  are  well 
formed  it  does  not  cause  much  harm,  but  when  it  attacks  the 
plants  soon  after  the  seed  has  sprouted  out  it  seems  to  quite 
stunt  the  growth. 
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ON   A   CURE    FOE   ENTOMOLOGICAL    SPECIMENS 
AFFECTED   BY   VEEDIGRIS. 

By  W.  G.  Sheldon,  F.E.S. 

In  the  eighties  and  early  nineties  of  last  century  I  devoted  a 
certain  amount  of  time  to  the  smaller  British  moths,  including 
the  Pyrales,  Ptcrovhori,  Cramhites,  Phycides,  and  Tortrices. 

Towards  the  end  of  that  period  verdigris  began  to  show  very 
pronouncedly  in  the  specimens  belonging  to  these  groups,  and 
chief! V  for  this  reason  I  ceased  to  collect  them,  and  bevond 
removing  at  long  intervals  specimens  that  had  become  hopelessly 
affected  they  were  scarcely  looked  at. 

In  those  days  no  cure  was  known,  at  least  to  me,  and  I  take 
it  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  the  micro-lepidoptera  are  now 
so  little  studied  is  this  verdigris  trouble. 

During  the  last  few  years  I  have  devoted  some  time  and 
thought  to  the  problem  and  a  possible  remedy,  and  have  eventu- 
allj^  evolved  a  method  which  has  proved  successful,  and  which  I 
am  induced  to  make  public  in  the  hope  that  it  may  prove  useful 
to  my  brethren  of  the  net. 

It  is,  of  course,  known  to  every  lepidopterist  that  the  pins 
made  of  an  alloy  into  which  silver  largely  enters,  and  which  are 
sold  by  Messrs.  Watkins  and  Doncaster,  are  said  to  be  proof 
against  verdigris,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  this  is  so, 
for  my  friend,  Mr.  J.  Hartley  Durrant,  informs  me  that  they 
have  been  used  at  the  Natural  History  Museum  for  many  years, 
and  that  he  is  not  aware  of  a  single  specimen  for  which  these 
pins  have  been  used  that  has  developed  verdigris  sufficiently  to 
affect  its  value  as  a  specimen.  I  should  say  that  there  is  something 
in  the  alloy  which  sometimes  permits  a  sUg}it  coating  of  verdigris 
to  form  on  the  pin,  but  this  is  nevei-  sufficient  in  quantity  to  cause 
any  damage  to  the  specimen. 

Of  course  it  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  prevent  verdigris  from 
developing  on  a  newly-killed  specimen  by  using  a  silver  pin,  but 
the  difficulty  has  been  to  cure  old  specimens  which  have  developed 
verdigris  around  the  pin  that  was  used  for  them  years  ago. 
Macros  can  usually  be  relaxed  and  successfully  reset  on  a  new 
pin,  but  it  has  not  been  so  easy  to  satisfactorily  relax  and  reset 
the  smaller  fry. 

The  difficulty  I  have  found,  and  no  doubt  others  also,  is  the 
liability  these  moths  have  to  spring  after  having  been  relaxed  ; 
so  much  has  this  been  the  case  that  it  has  been  usual  to  dispense 
with  the  damping  box  altogether,  and  to  set  the  specimens  imme- 
diately they  were  killed. 

This  difficulty  no  longer  exists. 

My  old  specimens  were  set'  on  black  pins,  which  at  that  date- 
were  advertised  as  proof  against  verdigris.  We  now  know  that 
of  all  pins  that  were  ever  made  they  are  the  most  prone  to  it. 
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Unquestionably  the  best  method  of  treating  an  insect  affected 
by  verdigris,  and  ivhich  is  of  sufficient  size,  is  to  immerse  it  in 
some  grease  solvent,  the  best  of  which  known  to  me  is  toluol. 
The  method  of  using  this  is  described  in  the  'Entomologist's 
Record,'  vol.  xxiv,  p.  123,  by  Mr.  P.  H.  Muschamp,  to  whose  credit 
the  discovery  is  due.  To  those  to  whom  this  volume  is  not  avail- 
able I  will  give  Mr.  Muschamp's  method,  w^iich  is  as  follows: 
"  Take  three  vessels,  size  according  to  your  needs,  pour  a  certain 
quantity  of  toluol  into  the  first,  and  put  one  or  two  butterflies 
or  moths  into  the  same,  leave  them  there  for  twentj^-four  hours, 
and  then  pass  them  on  to  a  second  bath  in  the  second  vessel  for 
another  twenty-four  hours,  and  place  new  subjects  into  the  first 
bath.  On  the  third  day  remove  insects  from  the  second  into  the 
third  bath,  and  from  the  first  to  the  second.  Thus  each  has  three 
full  days  of  the  cleaning  process,  and  comes  out  of  its  bath  spick 
and  span  and  wonderfully  rejuvenated.  I  need  hardly  add  that 
no  resetting  is  required,  as  the  bath  does  not  in  the  least  relax 
the  patient.  The  first  bath  takes  out  the  worst  of  the  fat,  the 
second  removes  what  is  left,  and  the  third  puts  on  the  final  touch 
of  grace."  I  always  adopt  this  method  for  species  of  the  size  of, 
say,  Peronea  cristana,  and  those  over  that  size,  but  moths  which 
are  smaller  do  not  seem  so  suitable  for  treatment  by  it ;  at  any 
rate  with  them  I  have  not  been  successful,  for  the  wings  are  so 
delicate  they  get  torn,  and  the  cili?e  especially  are  liable  to  be 
clogged  and  broken  by  the  weight  of  the  toluol  upon  them  when 
they  are  taken  out  of  tbe  bath ;  these,  therefore,  I  invariably 
relax  by  the  following  method  and  reset  on  silver  pins  :  During 
the  winter  I  look  carefully  at  the  specimens  in  the  cabinet,  pick 
out  those  which  are  showing  signs  of  being  affected  by  verdigris, 
and  set  them  aside.  I  then  get  an  ordinary  zinc,  cork-lined, 
relaxing  box,  well  saturate  the  cork,  pour  out  the  surplus  water, 
and  put  in  the  moths  I  want  to  operate  upon.  I  usually  treat 
from  one  to  five  dozen  at  a  time,  the  quantity  depending  upon 
the  time  I  have  to  spare. 

"When  the  specimens  have  been  in  the  relaxing  box  twelve 
hours  I  examine  them,  and  those  that  are  so  far  relaxed  that  by 
blowing  gently  on  the  wings  these  move  freely  I  know  are  ready 
for  the  next  process,  which  consists  of  removing  the  old  pin. 
To  do  this  I  take  up  one  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  and  stick  the  pin 
firmly  in  a  sheet  of  cork,  next  I  take  a  very  fine  pair  of  forceps 
with  narrow,  sharp  points,  carefully  iilace  the  points  one  on  each 
side  of  the  pin  immediately  over  the  thorax,  press  them  gently 
together  so  that  they  touch  the  pin  on  each  side,  and  then  press 
lightly  downwards  on  the  thorax  itself.  If  the  specimen  is 
sufficiently  relaxed  a  very  slight  pressure  will  loosen  it  on  the 
pin,  and  one  can  then,  by  taking  hold  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
pin  with  the  right  hand,  with  the  left  thumb  and  index  finger 
grasp  the  moth   gently  and  deftly  underneath  the  wings  and 
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withdraw  the  pin.  This  being  effected,  and  whilst  it  is  held  by 
the  finger  and  thumb,  I  select  a  silver  pin,  if  possible  of  the 
same  thickness  as  the  old  pin  which  has  been  removed,  but  if 
I  have  not  one  handy  then  I  use  one  which  is  thinner  than  the 
old  pin,  and  repin  the  specimen,  inserting  the  new  pin  in  the  liole 
that  the  old  one  was  taken  out  of.  It  is  important  that  the  new 
pin  should  not  be  thicker  than  the  old  pin,  or  forcing  it  in  the 
specimen  will  almost  certainly  result  in  breaking  up  the  thorax. 
If  the  new  pin  is  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  old  one  it  will 
adhere  firmly  to  the  thorax,  but,  of  course,  if  it  is  thinner  a  little 
cement  will  be  required  upon  the  pin  to  make  it  fast.  Any 
strong  gum  or  cement  will  do  for  this ;  I  use  fish-glue,  applied 
warm. 

The  specimen  being  repinned,  it  can  very  easily  be  reset, 
which,  of  course,  must  be  done  at  once.  I  usually  leave  it  on 
the  setting-board  for  one  week,  by  which  time  it  is  quite  hard 
and  dry. 

Those  specimens  which  are  not  sufficiently  relaxed  at  the 
end  of  twelve  hours  I  leave  in  the  zinc  box  until  they  are, 
examining  them  every  twelve  hours.  It  will  be  found,  however, 
that  very  few  examples  are  not  ready  to  repin  after  being  in 
the  relaxing  box  for  twenty-four  hours. 

It  is  most  important  that  the  specimens  should  not  be  too 
much  relaxed,  or  the  result  will  be  clogged  fringes  and  other 
kindred  troubles.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  operator  tries 
pressure  on  the  thorax  before  it  is  sufiiciently  soft,  the  result 
will  be  that  it  will  be  fractured,  and  the  specimen  spoilt.  It 
takes  a  little  experience  to  detect  the  right  moment,  but  the 
knowledge  is  soon  acquired.  Of  the  two  errors,  it  is  better  to 
try  too  soon  than  to  wait  too  long  ;  all,  or  nearly  all,  my  failures 
have  been  with  specimens  too  much  relaxed. 

Having  got  our  specimens  repinned  and  reset,  the  next 
process  is  to  avoid  the  springing  or  moving  of  the  wings,  which 
will  almost  invariably  take  place  unless  something  is  done 
to  stop  it.  My  method  is  to  subject  them  to  the  vapours  of 
formaldehyde.  It  has  been  known  for  some  considerable  period 
that  this  substance  has  a  remarkably  hardening  and  fixing  effect 
on  entomological  specimens.  So  far  as  I  know,  however,  it  has 
not  yet  been  recommended  for  fixing  those  which  have  been 
relaxed.  My  method  is  to  take  off  the  setting-boards  a  large 
number  of  specimens  ;  pin  them  in  a  tufhthj  fitting  store-box, 
putting  in  a  small  saucer  containing  about  a  teaspoonful  of 
formaldehyde ;  and  then  close  the  box  and  stand  it  aside  for  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  ;  the  formaldehyde  will  require  renew- 
ing as  it  evaporates. 

After  going  through  this  process,  the  moths  operated  upon 
can  be  replaced  in  the  collection  as  cured. 

During  the  last  few  years  I  have  repinned  many  hundreds, 
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probably  some  thousands  of  specimens,  in  almost  ail  cases  with 
success.  I  have  not  experimented  with  the  Tineina,  for  my  eye- 
sight is  no  longer  equal  to  pinning  a  NejHicula,  for  instance  ; 
but  I  have  successfully  operated  on  such  species  as  Grapholitha 
compositella,  Stefiaiiopti/cJia  nanaiia,  and  others  equally  small. 

In  addition  to  repiuned  specimens,  I  now  submit  all  others 
to  the  vapour  of  formaldehyde  immediately  they  are  off  the 
setting  boards,  in  order  to  obtain  the  fixity  of  the  wings  which 
it  gives.  This  is  more  especially  advantageous  in  cases  in 
which,  for  want  of  space  or  otherwise,  it  is  not  convenient 
to  leave  them  on  the  boards  for  the  full  time  of,  say,  one 
month.  I  find  I  can  with  perfect  safety  take  small  specimens 
off  the  boards  in  a  week,  and  larger  ones  in  a  fortnight,  by 
giving  them  the  formaldehyde  hath  afterwards.  Of  course,  the 
necessary  time  will  be  governed  by  the  weather. 

I  do  not  find  it  has  any  ill  effects  upon  the  specimens,  though 
I  have  not  experimented  with  some  of  the  very  delicate  greens 
of,  say,  the  emeralds ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  harm  Lepto- 
gramvia  Uterana.  It  is,  however,  advisable  to  be  careful  with 
green  insects,  and  in  cases  of  doubt  to  experiment  with  an  old 
specimen  or  two  before  risking  a  valued  series. 

The  only  criticism  I  have  seen  or  heard  against  the  use  of 
formaldehyde  is  one  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Colonel  Manders, 
who  had  found  that  specimens  which  came  under  its  influence 
would  never  relax  again,  and  therefore  could  not  be  reset.  I 
think,  however,  this  is  a  question  of  the  amount  of  the  substance 
used.     I  have  often  reset  specimens  so  treated  with  perfect  ease. 

Youlgreave,  South  Croydon, 
January  5th,  191."*. 


FACTS    ABOUT    EUSTROMA    RETICULATA. 
By  The  Eev.  Euston  Nurse. 

The  story  of  how  Mr.  Hodgkinson  discovered  Eiistroma 
reticulata  on  the  hill  behind  the  Ferry  Hotel,  Windermere,  is  well 
known,  and  how  an  entomologist  followed  the  discoverer  and  was 
led  astray  by  driving  to  a  distant  scar  where  the  food-plant  did 
not  exist,  and  how,  on  another  attempt,  the  same  entomologist 
followed  him  unobserved  to  the  right  locality,  and  how  they  both 
kept  the  secret  till  the  food-plant  and  the  insect  ceased  to  exist 
in  that,  the  only  known  locality  in  the  British  Isles,  is  only  one 
among  the  many  stirring  stories  in  connection  with  this  rare 
moth. 

After  an  interval  of  some  years,  and  about  ten  years  ago,  a 
clerical  friend  of  mine  and  I,  having  searched  all  the  places 
•where  the  wild  balsam  grows  in  the  Lake  District— from  Keswick 
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to  Windermere  and  from  Coniston  to  Kendal — at  last  re-discovered 
tbe  larva  and  found  a  new  locality,  which,  I  believe,  was  then 
the  on-l_y  locality  for  reticulata. 

It  was  within  a  few  yards  of  two  public  roads,  where  the  wild 
balsam,  Noli  me  tangere,  actually  grows  on  both  sides  of  the  roads. 
It  was  necessary  to  keep  this  locality  a  profound  secret  in  order 
to  prevent  the  extermination  of  this  rare  moth,  and  therefore  we 
were  never  to  be  seen  with  a  net  catching  moths  at  such  a  public 
place,  and  consequently  we  only  visited  the  locality  at  the 
beginning  of  October  when  the  larvae  were  full-fed. 

The  striking  looking  plant,  with  its  peculiar  smell  and  its 
bright  yellow  flowers,  makes  a  special  mark  for  botanists  and 
entomologists. 

Having  been  warned  that  I  was  being  watched  by  other 
collectors,  I  took  special  precautions  ;  sometimes  riding  a  bicycle 
and  sometimes  going  part  of  the  distance  in  a  rowing  boat  on  the 
lake,  I  successfully  evaded  all  pursuers,  and  became  a  difficult 
man  to  follow. 

The  first  year  I  found  the  larvae — and  the  spot  was  not  so 
large  as  a  tennis  court — I  onl}''  found  a  dozen  or  two,  and  for 
some  reason  many  of  the  moths  came  out  cripples,  deformed  in 
their  hind  wings,  possibly  the  result  of  interbreeding  on  such  a 
small  locality.  I  was  tempted  to  find  out  their  commercial  value 
by  sending  half  a  dozen  to  be  sold  at  Stevens's  auction  rooms  in 
London,  and  they  realised  30.*;.  a  pair. 

The  next  year,  notwithstanding  the  few  dozen  larvae  taken 
and  the  limited  number  of  balsam  plants — and  I  was  compelled 
to  take  the  tops  of  the  plants  to  feed  my  larviC  on — the  food-plant 
.  increased  in  numbers,  as  did  also  the  larvae.  But  I  met  with  a 
series  of  misfortunes,  for  I  placed  nearly  all  my  larvae  in  large 
zinc  cylinders,  such  as  are  used  for  dustbin  rubbish,  and  put  in 
sifted  fine  ashes  for  them  to  pupate  in,  fed  the  larvfe,  kept  them 
out  in  the  open  ;  but  the  larvae  refused  to  go  with  the  ashes,  and 
most  of  them  died  rather  than  c]o  so. 

The  following  year  I  still  found  larvae  and  food-plant  increasing 
in  numbers  in  the  one  limited  locality,  and  I  placed  sifted  earth 
in  the  zinc  cylinders ;  but  unfortunately  I  omitted  to  make  holes 
in  the  bottom  of  the  cylinders  for  drainage,  kept  them  in  the 
open,  and  with  a  ver}'  rainy  autumn  nearlj'  all  the  larvas  and 
pupae  were  drowned  in  3  in.  of  water  after  two  days'  rainfall. 
In  that  year  (1909)  I  was  again  tempted  to  send  six  specimens 
to  be  sold  at  Stevens's,  but,  Deing  in  London  at  the  time,  I  met 
an' entomologist  who  told  me,  on  the  day  before  the  sale,  that  a 
"  ring  "  had  been  formed  by  would-be  purchasers  to  limit  their 
bids  to  half  a  crown  for  each  specimen.  I  therefore  proceeded 
to  the  auction  rooms,  withdrew  them  from  the  sale,  and  took 
them,  togethei"  with  six  preserved  larvae,  to  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,   and    had    great    pleasure  in  presenting  them  to  the 
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museum,  as  they  bad  nuly  two  poor  specimens.     The  printed 
letter  of  thanks,' which  I  vahie,  is  now  framed  in  my  study. 

Finding  these  were  much  appreciated  hy  the  authorities,  I 
sent  six  specimens  to  the  Keswick  Museum  and  some  to  other 
museums. 

In  1910  the  larvae  were  still  to  l)e  found  in  good  numhers, 
but  I  only  took  the  full-fed  larvae,  leaving  the  rest  for  breeding 
purposes.  In  that  year  the  locality  bid  fair  to  be  found  out,  for 
the  balsam  patch  was  considerably  reduced  on  account  of  the 
widening  of  the  road,  and,  when  I  went  larvse  hunting,  I  found 
men  blasting  rocks  and  cutting  down  shrubs  and  trees,  all  of 
which  were  either  thrown  or  fell  amongst  the  balsam,  killing  the 
food-plant  and  larva  at  the  same  time.  When  asked  what  I  ^ya3 
doing,  and  replied,  "  Looking  for  grubs,"  they  appeared  to  think 
I  was  slightly  demented.  However, I  saved  a  good  number  of  larvae 
from  destruction,  and  obtained  a  good  row  of  perfect  moths  in  my 
cabinet,  which  included  a  variety  figured  in  the  'Entomologist' 
in  February,  1911,  and  described  by  Mr.  L.  B.  Prout,  F.E.S. 
This  attracted  considerable  attention,  and  brought  Mr.  Prout 
some  astonishing  information  from  Mr.  Littlewood,  of  Kendal, 
who  was  one  of  the  favoured  few  who  were  in  the  secret  ot  the 
locality,  so  that  in  a  full-page  plate  fourteen  varieties  were 
figured  in  the  '  Entomologist '  of  Januarv,  1912. 

In  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  food-plant  ni  1910, 
I  endeavoured  to  grow  the  wild  balsam  in  my  own  garden  in 
1911,  putting  down  thirty  full-fed  larvae  on  it,  but  they  produced 
nothing  next  year.  The  trees  in  the  original  locality  had  con- 
siderably overgrown  the  balsam  patch,  and  had  the  effect  of 
stunting  its  growth  ;  added  to  this,  the  nettles  and  briers  below 
had  outgrown  the  balsam,  so  I  had  the  nettles  and  briers  all 
rooted  up  and  burnt.  Meantime,  I  was  growing  balsam  in  a 
specially  prepared  place  in  my  garden  ;  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing the  seeds  I  took  up  a  cartload  of  soil  and  seed  mixed,  and 
sowed  it  where  the  briers  and  nettles  came  from,  but  it  did  not 
succeed  as  I  had  anticipated.  In  1911  I  sent  most  of  my  pupas 
to  my  brother — Col.  C.  G.  Nurse  -  to  breed  and  set  for  me,  as  I 
was  obliged  to  i)e  away  from  home  during  their  emergence  ;  but 
difficulties  beset  reticulata  once  more,  for  when  they  were  on  his 
setting-boards,  the  door  of  the  setting  and  drying  case  was  left 
open  by  mistake  on  one  night  only,  when  a  mouse  got  in  and 
devoured  them  all. 

In  1912  I  erected  a  huge  cage  with  stone  walls,  wired  it  in 
at  the  top,  and  covered  it  with  muslin.  I  deposited  balsam  seeds, 
which  grew  well  at  first,  but  afterwards  became  straggly.  I  put 
in  twenty  reticulata,  half  of  them  males  and  half  of  them 
females.  They  bred,  and  I  left  them  for  my  month's  holiday. 
On  my  return  I  found  that  continual  windy  weather,  culminating 
in  a   severe  thunderstorm,  had   beaten  down  all   the    balsam 
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plants  and  killed  them,  and  the  larvae  were  starved  to  death. 
For  some  years  the  balsam  and  the  larvae  had  becom^  less  and 
less,  and  in  1913,  to  add  to  their  discomfort,  hens  were  kept  in 
the  localit}'  which  scraped  the  balsam  up  by  the  roots,  and  ate 
all  the  larvae  that  came  in  their  way,  so  that  in  1914  I  only 
obtained  three  larvie,  and  since  then  they  have  ceased  to  exist. 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  difficulties  and  disappointments  of  a 
collector  when  finding  a  rare  moth  in  good  numbers. 

Let  me  add  a  few  facts  in  connection  with  the  moths  and  the 
larvfe. 

The  moths  could  be  caught  at  rest  on  tree  trunks,  or  beaten 
out  of  large,  leaved  bushes  during  the  day  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  food-plant ;  they  deposit  their  ova,  singly,  on  the 
under  side  of  the  balsam  leaves,  and  when  the  ova  hatch  the 
young  larvae  eat  round  holes  in  the  leaves  ;  before  they  are  half 
grown  they  may  be  found  eating  the  yellow  flowers,  and  when 
more  than  half  grown  they  eat  round  holes  in  the  green  seed- 
pods,  which  resemble  the  larvae  in  colour  and  in  shape ;  before 
the  larvae  are  half  grown  thev  rest  by  dav  on  the  under  side  of 
the  leaves  in  a  straight  position,  imitating  the  young  seed-pods, 
and  when  they  are  nearl}'  fall-fed  they  rest  on  the  topmost  spray 
of  the  plant,  resting  in  a  straight  position  from  the  stem  of  the 
leaf  to  the  maui  stem  of  the  plant,  which  makes  them  easy  to 
find. 

The  most  astonishing  thing  in  all  the  past  ten  years  of  its 
history  is,  that  the  locality  which  must  have  been  passed  within 
a  few  yards  by  numerous  entomologists,  hundreds  of  botanists, 
and  thousands  of  tourists,  has  not  become  known. 


THE  ABUNDANCE    OF  WHITE    BUTTERFLIES  IN  1917. 

By  PiOBERT  Adkin,  F.E.S. 

Just  thirty  years  ago — in  the  summer  of  1887 — "  white 
butterflies"  were  so  much  more  common  than  usual  as  to  cause 
general  comment.  Both  Pieris  hrassicce  and  P.  rapes  appear  to 
have  been  affected,  and  the  abundance  was  said  to  have  extended 
over  the  greater  part  of  England  and  Scotland  ;  unfortunately 
records  for  Wales  and  Ireland  are,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  wanting. 
It  was  then  stated  that  the  preceding  cold  and  comparatively 
dry  winter  and  hot  summer  had  no  doubt  had  some  influence, 
but  extensive  and  continued  immigration  was  also  suggested  as 
a  contributory  cause,  the  heat  and  absence  of  high  winds  being 
considered  favourable,  and  this  suggestion  is  supported  by  a  note 
by  C.  G.  Barrett  recording  what  apj^eared  to  be  the  arrival  of  an 
immigrating  swarm  at  Hunstanton  (see  '  Entom.,'  1887,  pp.  227, 
264,  265;  '  E.  M.  M.,'  1887,  pp.  84-5,  112,  130,  158). 
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This  year  a  similar  phenomenon  has  occurred,  and  apparently 
under  very  similar  meterological  conditions,  for,  although  we 
had  a  good  deal  of  rain  in  the  late  autumn  of  last  year,  the 
■winter  was  fairly  dry,  certainly  colder  than  usual,  and  unduly 
prolonged,  and  the  weather  of  the  latter  part  of  July,  when  the 
great  abundance  occurred,  was  the  warmest  of  the  year,  the 
winds  generally  light  in  force  and  often  from  an  easterly  or 
southerly  quarter.  It  is  not,  however,  my  present  intention  to 
enter  into  a  detailed  comparison  of  the  two  phenomena  ;  far  more 
exact  information  than  is  so  far  available  would  be  necessary  for 
any  satisfactory  result  in  that  direction  ;  but  rather  to  put  on 
record  sundry,  possibly  more  or  less  disjointed,  observations, 
chiefly  in  regard  to  what  has  come  under  my  notice  in  this 
district  (Eastbourne,  Sussex). 

"Whites  "  were  somewhat  later  than  usual  in  putting  in  an 
appearance  in  spring,  the  first  P.  rapcB  being  seen  on  April  29th^ 
and  P.  hrassicce  was  not  noted  until  May  •20th,  but  from  that 
time  they  continued  throughout  the  summer,  there  apparently 
being  no  distinct  break  between  the  spring  and  summer  broods. 
In  point  of  numbers  the  spring  emergence  of  all  three  species 
of  our  "whites"  was  well  up  to  the  average,  but  it  was  not  until 
the  middle  of  July  that  they  were  noticed  to  be  in  excessive 
numbers.  Xo  doubt  the  summer  broods  were  then  just  emerging, 
and  it  was  evident  that  they  had  fared  well. 

On  July  14th,  on  a  journey  by  rail  to  London  and  back,  I 
could  not  help  noticing  the  numbers  of  "  whites  "  along  the 
railway  banks,  more  particularly  towards  the  Eastbourne  end 
of  the  journey.  On  the  following  day  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing  them  more  closely  as  they  flitted  about  the  parades 
and  gardens,  and,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  they  were  all  P.  rapcc 
and  P.  napi.  A  week  later  the  total  numbers  had  increased 
considerably,  and  included  a  good  many  P.  hrassicce.  At  this 
time  one  would  have  said  that  "whites"  were  more  abundant 
than  usual,  but  it  was  nothing  compared  to  what  followed. 

On  July  22nd,  an  almost  windless  day — what  little  movement 
in  the  air  there  may  have  been  was  from  but  little  west  of  south 
— we  sat  in  the  garden  for  some  hours  during  the  afternoon,  and 
during  the  whole  time  white  butterflies  in  large  numbers  were 
continually  passing  over  in  one  direction,  viz.  from  the  coast, 
which  is  some  300  yards  to  the  south-east  of  us,  to  inland,  but 
as  houses  are  almost  continuous  from  the  coast,  no  doubt  the 
air  currents  over  the  garden  would  be  exactly  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  butterflies  were  flying.  Some  were  flying  high  in  the 
air  over  the  house  tops  and  the  tallest  trees,  while  others  barely 
cleared  the  garden  walls  and  even  loitered  in  the  garden.  Of 
these  latter  the  majority  were  P.  rapce,  but  both  P.  napi  and 
P.  brassicce  were  present.  Later  in  the  afternoon  I  went  out  into 
the  road  at  the  other  side  of  the  house ;  here  they  were  equally 
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common,  but  their  direction  of  flight  not  so  marked  ;  and  then 
on  to  the  sea  front,  where  they  were  also  in  great  abundance,  but 
they  apiieared  to  be  more  inclined  there  to  flit  about  among  the 
blo.-soms  on  the  flowery  banks,  and  I  was  unable  to  detect  any 
actually  coming  in  from  the  direction  of  the  sea. 

On  the  28th,  another  very  fine  day,  with  a  light  south- 
westerly breeze,  I  had  another  opportunity  of  closely  watching 
the  butterflies.  Along  the  parade  banks,  the  sea  front  of  the 
Downs,  in  the  gardens  and  even  the  streets  in  the  town  they 
were  swarming.  Along  the  edge  of  the  cliffs  and  the  upper  walk 
of  the  parades,  where  the  breeze  caught  them  as  they  flew  up 
the  banks,  they  looked  just  like  a  thick  snow  flurry  driven  by  the 
wind.  I  spent  some  time  on  the  more  sheltered  banks  en- 
deavouring to  estimate  the  proportions  of  the  three  species,  and 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  I\  hrassicce  and  P.  rapcz  were  at 
this  time  in  about  equal  numbers,  with  a  sjjrinkling  of  perhaps 
1  to  2  per  cent,  of  P.  napi;  but  by  August  5th  P.  brassiae  had 
become  distinctly  the  commoner  species.  This  was  another  very 
fine  day,  and  so  dense  a  crowd  were  the  "  whites  "  on  the  coast 
that  as  one  walked  along  the  parade  paths  the  butterflies  looked 
almost  like  a  shimmering  white  cloud  as  they  rose  and  fell  in 
their  flitting  over  the  flowers  growing  on  the  banks. 

The  morning  of  August  6tli  was  hazy,  but  the  sky  free  from 
cloud ;  this  gave  enough  sunshine  to  bring  the  butterflies  out, 
but  they  were  somewhat  sluggish,  and  more  inclined  to  sit  about 
on  the  flowers  than  to  take  extended  flights.  I  was  thus  able  to 
examine  their  condition  carefiill}',  and  found  that  the  great 
majority  of  both  P.  brassiae  and  P.  rapce,  although  seldom 
chipped,  were  largely  more  or  less  worn  and  dull  looking  as 
compared  with  what  few  really  fresh  individuals  there  were 
among  them,  the  latter  species  being  the  more  worn  of  the  two. 

From  this  time  the  aggregate  numbers  decreased,  somewhat 
rapidly  at  first,  and  then  gradually  diminished,  P.  rapce  at  first 
showing  the  more  marked  decrease,  but  by  the  middle  of 
September  fresh  specimens  of  both  species  were  appearing 
suggesting  a  third  emergence,  and  for  a  time  P.  rapce  appeared 
to  be  again  the  commoner,  but  there  was  no  repetition  of  the 
great  abundance  noted  at  the  end  of  July  and  early  August,  and 
P.  rapce  dropped  out  altogether  early  in  October,  but  P.  hrassicce 
was  met  with  frequently  for  a  couple  of  weeks  later,  the  last 
being  seen  on  the  21st  of  that  month. 

At  the  time  when  the  abundance  was  at  its  height — the 
latter  part  of  July — quite  a  number  of  dead  P.  hrassicce  were 
picked  up  in  the  garden.  Many  of  them  that  were  examined 
showed  no  signs  of  iujury,  the  wings  were  seldom  chipped,  and 
the  bodies  did  not  appear  to  have  been  crushed,  but  ttie  general 
worn  and  faded  condition  of  the  wings  suggested  thai  these 
individuals  had  been  long  on  flight  and  had  come  to  the  natural 
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end  of  their  existence.  It  is  true  that  the  species  was  attacked 
by  birds  also  ;  as  an  example,  it  was  no  uncommon  occurrence 
to  see  a  blackbird  {Tnrdas  inerula)  seize  a  butterfly  and  strut  about 
on  the  grass  with  it  in  its  mouth,  but  in  such  cases  the  wings 
only  were  to  be  found  afterwards. 

On  July  29th  a  thunderstorm  broke  up  the  weather,  and 
for  some  few  days  it  became  very  unsettled,  with  frequent  periods 
of  heavy  rain,  but  even  this  did  not  keep  the  butterflies  quiet. 
On  several  occasions  quite  a  number  of  them  were  seen  on  the 
wing  in  the  garden  while  rain  was  falling,  and  had  been  falling 
for  some  time.  So  restless  were  they  that  if  there  had  been 
•even  a  gleam  of  sunshine  in  the  morning  to  rouse  them  from 
their  night's  rest,  they  seemed  incapable  of  again  settling  down, 
at  any  rate,  for  a  long  time  after  the  sky  had  clouded  over  and 
rain  was  falling. 

I  have  already  referred  to  P.  rap(s  resting  on  a  Weigela  shrub, 
the  leaves  of  which  had  turned  a  sickly  yellow  colour,  with  which 
the  under  sides  of  the  butterflies  matched  so  well  that  it  was 
with  some  difficulty  that  they  could  be  detected  ('  Entom.,'  1917, 
p,  191).  Tliis  I  found  to  be  quite  a  habit  with  the  species  ;  on 
practically  any  evening  that  1  looked  at  the  shrub  during  the 
period  when  the  butterflies  were  so  very  abundant,  I  found  from 
three  to  half  a  dozen  so  resting,  and  on  one  occasion,  when 
during  the  day  the  sky  had  become  densely  overcast,  I  counted 
nine  individuals  so  settled  down,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
even  then  I  bad  not  detected  all  that  were  there,  so  difficult  were 
they  to  see  ;  yet  during  all  the  time  I  found  only  one  P.  rapa 
settled  on  the  adjoining  shrubs,  which  included  a  couple  of  other 
Weigelas,  but  which  still  had  green  leaves. 

Along  the  road,  which  bortlers  the  garden  on  the  north-west, 
grows  a  long  row  of  densely-foliaged  elm  trees,  the  side  of 
which  next  the  garden  therefore  faces  south-east  and  catches  the 
full  force  of  the  early  morning  sunshine.  One  morning,  towards 
the  end  of  July,  at  about  6.15  (g.m.t.),  my  attention  was  attracted 
by  large  numbers  of  white  butterflies  sitting  on  the  side  of  these 
trees  nearest  to  the  garden.  It  was  evident  that  they  had  roosted 
for  the  night  in  the  trees,  and  had  crawled  out  on  feeling  the 
first  warmth  of  the  early  morning  sunshine,  and  were  sunning 
themselves  preparatory  to  taking  flight,  which  did  not  appear  to 
take  place  until  an  hour  or  more  after  the  butterflies  first  showed 
themselves  on  the  trees.  The  species  appeared  to  be  chiefly,  if 
not  entirely,  P.  hrassicce,  and  the  performance  was  repeated  on 
several  mornings. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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NOTES   AND   OBSERVATIONS. 

A  Working  List  of  British  Butterflies. — In  the  list  pre- 
sented in  last  month's  '  Entomologist '  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  diphthongs  in  some  of  the  names.  A  correspondent  draws  my 
attention  to  this  fact.  Of  coui'se,  actceon,  loalcsmon,  iMaas,  cegon, 
megcera,  and  Lyccena  should  all  read  ae,  not  oe,  diphthong. 
With  regard  to  the  spelling  of  EjrhiejjJiile,  1  confess  I  wavered. 
Einnephele  is  obviously  the  right  spelling,  but  I  found  that  Mr.  Wheeler 
had  accepted  Epinephile,  and  followed  his  lead  accordingly. — H.  R.-B. 

Genera  op  Butterflies.  —  Some  considerations  have  been 
suggested  to  me  by  reading  the  List  of  British  Butterflies  and 
instructive  remarks  thereon  presented  by  Mr.  Rowland-Brown  on 
p.  1  of  the  January  number.  When  I  collected  butterflies  as  a  bov 
some  forty-five  years  ago,  the  15  British  species  of  that  time  were 
classified  in  27  genera;  the  same  species  now  constitute  49  genera, 
an  increase  of  22.  This  is  attributed  to  the  progress  of  research 
work.  Is  everything  now  known  about  these  insects  ?  Assuredly 
not :  whole  branches  of  the  subject  are  hardly  touched  yet.  Then 
further  progress  may  be  expected  to  involve  more  new  genera  ;  a  few 
more  years,  and  the  16  deficient  genera  will  be  supplied,  providing  a 
genus  for  every  species.  What,  then,  will  be  the  use  of  genera  ?  I 
am  therefore  led  to  inquire  what  is  the  logical  connection  between 
progress  of  research  work  and  multiplication  of  genera ;  and  since 
Mr.  Rowland-Brown,  as  a  butterfly  expert,  warmly  approves  these 
results,  and  characterises  previous  arrangements  as  indefensible  and 
absurd,  I  invite  him  to  state  by  what  principles  he  is  guided  in 
deciding  that  the  dilferences  between  two  species  are  sufficiently 
important  to  warrant  generic  separation  or  not,  as  the  case  may  be. 
He  seems  to  assume  that  the  differences  between  himself  and 
Staudinger,  for  example,  are  differences  of  knowledge,  but  possibly 
they  may  be  differences  of  principle ;  and  there  are  such  things  as 
mistaken  principles.  Of  course,  genera  not  based  on  principles  are 
merely  matters  of  individual  opinion,  and  have  no  scientific  value. — 
Edward  Meyrick  ;  Thornhanger,  Marlborough. 

[I  regret  that  I  cannot  accept  Mr.  Meyrick's  invitation  to  the 
agreeable  field  of  controversy  to  which  he  invites  me.  I  consider 
that  the  knowledge  acquired  before  and  since  Staudinger's  Catalogue 
may  as  well  be  applied  to  generic  as  to  specific  nomenclature.  My 
object,  however,  in  publishing  the  List  of  Butterflies  is  solely  to 
secure  some  sort  of  uniformity  of  nomenclature  for  the  pages  of  the 
'Entomologist.'  Mr.  Meyrick  is  at  liberty  to  accept  my  suggestions, 
or  not,  for  that  purpose.— H.  R.-B.] 

In  H.  R.-B.'s  "  Working  List  of  British  Butterflies,"  '  Ent.,'  vol.  H, 
pp.  1-2  (1918),  ''Argynnis  adippe  L."  is  given  as  the  "up-to-date'" 
name  of  one  of  our  British  species.  Surely  this  should  be  corrected 
to  Argynnis  cydippe,  L.  Papilio  cydippe  L.  1761  =  Papilio  adippe 
L.  nn.  (1767)  [nee  Papilio  §  cydippe  L.  (1763)  an  invalid  homonym] . 
Vide  Tr.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.  3915,  Rp.  Br.  Nat.  Com.  Ent.  Nomencl. 
q.  17,  pp.  12-13  (1916). — Jno.  Hartley  Durrant;  British  Museum 
(N.H.^,  January  19th,  1918.      [Yes,  certainly.— H.  R.-B.] 
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Agriades  thersites  in  NoR^rANDY.  —  In  the  '  Entomolooist,' 
August,  1917  (vol.  1,  p.  186),  I  announced  that  M.  L.  Dupont  had 
captured  A.  thersites,  Cantener,  near  Evreux,  Eure,  in  June  last.  I 
then  expressed  the  hope  that  he  would  report  a  second  emergence 
of  this  interesting  Blue ;  but  he  now  writes  to  inform  me  that  the 
weather  was  bad,  as  here,  in  August,  and  he  then  met  with  no 
examples  of  a  gen.  cast.  M.  Dupont,  however,  publishes  in  the 
'  Bulletin  Soc.  ent.  France'  (1917,  no.  16,  p.  275)  a  note  embodying 
the  communication  made  me  ;  and  adds  that  in  August,  1916,  he 
captured  seven  or  eight  examples  near  Pont-de-l'Arche  in  the  same 
Department,  thus  establishing  the  double-broodedness  of  the  species 
in  its,  at  present,  farthest  reported  north-western  area  of  distribution. 
— H.  Kowlaxd-Brown  ;  Harrow- Weald,  January  5th,  1918. 

A  EussiAN  Melitjsa:  a  correction. — In  the  account  of  an 
entomological  expedition  I  made  to  South-East  Eussia  in  the  year 
1914,  I  recorded  in  the  '  Entomologist,'  xlvii,  p.  294,  that  I  had  met 
with  a  Melitcea  at  Sarepta  which  agreed  with  J/,  aurelia  var.  semi- 
nigra,  Seitz.  This  determination  was  based  upon  an  examination 
of  the  male  armature,  which  was  made  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Eayward.  I 
have  since  then  had  Mr.  Eayward's  preparation  in  my  possession, 
and  find  it  is  not  the  armature  of  M.  aurelia,  but  that  of  M.  athalia, 
or  of  a  species  closely  allied  to  it,  as  it  possesses  the  bifurcated  uncus 
of  that  species,  which  M.  aurelia  does  not.  The  armature  does  not 
quite  agree  with  that  of  M.  athalia  in  all  respects,  and  as  the  wings 
are  superficially  very  distinct,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  Sarepta 
Melitcsa  may  be  a  new  species ;  but  as  the  combined  captures  of  my 
companion,  A.  H.  Jones,  and  myself  only  consist  of  three  examples, 
one  male  and  two  females,  I  cannot  in  this  genus  very  well  found 
a  species  on  this  small  amount  of  material.  It  is,  of  course,  possible 
that  it  may  be  the  form  or  species  which  Seitz  has  figured  and 
described  as  semi-nigra,  but  in  this  puzzling  group  it  is  impossible 
to  diagnose  a  specimen  with  certainty  by  an  examination  of  the 
superficial  characters  of  the  imago.  So  the  puzzle  must  remain 
unsolved  for  the  present. — W.  G.  Sheldon  ;  January  16th,  1918. 

Green  Pupa  of  Euchloe  cardamines.— Eespecting  the  Eev. 
Eaynor's  note  in  the  '  Entomologist,'  p.  20,  I  may  add  that,  as  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  it  is  impossible  to  say  in  what  percentage  the 
green  form  of  the  pupae  of  E.  cardamines  occur  in  a  state  of  nature, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  pupae  are  hardly  ever  found  wild.  The 
only  authentic  instance  I  know  of  is  one  found  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Earn  in 
Kent  during  December,  1900,  and  curiously  enough  this  happened 
to  be  of  the  green  form  ;  it  was  attached  to  a  brown  withered  stem 
of  garlic  mustard.  I  have  a  coloured  drawing  of  this  specimen.  On 
different  occasions  I  have  had  sevei^al  gi'een-coloured  pupte  of  this 
butterfly  which  pupated  in  captivity  ;  at  the  present  time  I  have 
eleven  pupae  of  cardamines,  and  two  of  these  are  green  examples. 
The  remarkable  resemblance  of  the  pupae,  both  in  form  and  colouring, 
to  the  seed-pods  of  the  usual  food-plant,  garlic  mustard  [Alliaria 
officinalis),  suggests  that  the  larva  selects  this  plant  for  the  purpose 
of  pupation,  but  such  is  apparently  not  the  case,  as  I  have  frequently 
searched  plants  which  had  contained  numerous   larva;    and    never 
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succeeded  in  finding  one.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  larv» 
pupate  in  hedgerows,  maybe  on  tlie  stems  and  branches  of  tlie 
hedges,  and  very  probably  low  down  amongst  the  entangled  under- 
growth, which  would  render  the  pupae  tlie  greatest  protection  and 
extremely  diilicult,  if  not  practically  impossible,  to  find. — F.  W. 
Frohawk  ;  January,  1918. 

Aglais  urtic^,  ab. — The  pale  variety  of  A.  nrtica;  which  Mr. 
Eichardson  records  in  the  '  Entomologist,'  p.  15,  as  a  new  aberration 
is  a  well-known  form  of  occasional  occurrence ;  the  ground  colour 
may  be  described  as  pale  straw-yellow.  A  similar  type  of  colour 
variation  is  also  occasionally  found  in  Polycjonia  c-alhum  and  other 
species.— F.  W.  Frohawk, 

Notes  on  Emmelesia  unifasciata.— I  think  one  reason  why 
this  species  has  been  overlooked  in  many  localities  where  it  probably 
occurs  is  on  account  of  its  very  retiring  habits  in  its  perfect  state. 
I  was  several  years  at  Dovercourt  before  I  thought  of  looking  for  its 
larvae,  and  then  one  day  in  the  early  autumn,  while  I  was  out 
collecting.  I  noticed  some  patches  of  Bartsia  growing  by  the  road 
side,  and  picked  a  good  handful  of  the  ripening  seed-heads,  and  when 
I  got  home  placed  them  in  a  large  biscuit  tin  with  a  couple  of  inches 
of  silver  sand  on  the  bottom,  and  covered  the  top  with  muslin 
instead  of  its  own  lid.  A  few  days  after  I  noticed  several  larvte 
crawling  on  the  muslin,  and  at  the  end  of  November  I  examined  the 
sand  and  found  three  or  four  dozen  cocoons  composed  of  the  grains 
of  sand  neatly  and  compactly  spun  together  just  below  the  surface  ; 
and  the  following  summer  a  number  of  the  moths  were  bred.  Since 
then  I  have  found  these  larvae  in  many  places  in  the  Harwich  district 
— in  fact,  wherever  Bartsia  was  growing — but  I  never  once  met  with 
the  perfect  insect,  although  I  was  often  "  mothing"^at  dusk  in  the 
localities  where  the  larvae  were  taken,  and  at  the  time  of  year  when 
they  should  have  been  on  the  wing. — Gervase  F.  Mathew  ;  Instow, 
N.  Devon,  January  8th,  1918. 

Notes  prom  North  Wales  :  a  correction.— In  my  note  in  the 
last  number  of  the  'Entomologist,'  p.  18,  the  plant  on  which  the  Pieris 
brassicce  larvae  and  PsyUiodes  marcida  were  feeding  was  misprinted 
Sesile  viaritima.  It  was,  of  course,  Cakile  maritima,  and  this  is  what 
I  wrote.  Seseli  (not  Sesile)  7naritima  is  a  quite  different  plant.  In 
the  same  note  Llyn  Crafuant  is  a  misprint  for  Llyn  Crafnant. — 
A.  W.  Pickard-Cambridge  ;  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

Peronea  cristana  in  Hainault  Forest. — In  my  recent  paper 
on  this  species  I  say  (antea,  p.  10)  that  I  have  been  unable  to  find 
any  record  of  the  forms  that  were  formerly  found  in  Hainault 
Forest.  I  have  now,  however,  succeeded  in  tracing  what  I  suppose 
must  be  a  fairly  complete  list  of  them.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the 
'  Zoologist '  for  1846.  pp.  1228  and  1516,  and  is  contained  in  articles 
by  two  well-known  micro-lepidopterists  of  that  day,  H.  J.  Harding 
and  William  Hindley.  The  list  is  cristana,  type  ;  also  profanana, 
seiniustana,  siriana,  suhstriana,  hrunneana,  si)adiceana,  vitiana,  con- 
similiana,  desfontainiana,  fulvocristana,  albovittana,  fulvovittana, 
heyitleyana,  fulvostriana,  crtstalana,  subcristalana,  snbvittana,  insn- 
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lana,  chantana,  alboflammana,  and  umcotorana,  twentj^-two  forms  in 
all.  In  his  communication  on  p.  1228  Harding  says :  "  It  has  long 
been  the  practice  of  entomologists  at  the  close  of  the  season  to  take 
a  journey  of  nearly  a  hundred  miles  to  the  New  Forest  in  Hamp- 
shire, that  being  the  most  celebrated  locality  for  the  capture  of  this 
most  interesting  genus  of  insects.  It  now  appears  that  nearly  all 
the  species  may  be  taken  within  twelve  miles  of  London."  And 
again,  on  p.  1576 :  "  This  pleasing  and  interesting  genus  has 
occurred  rather  plentifully  this  season  in  Hainault  Forest.  Every 
known  species  has  been  taken,  together  with  numerous  varieties, 
which  some  few  years  back  would  have  been  made  into  new  species. 
From  the  numerous  varieties  I  have  seen  this  season,  connecting, 
as  they  certainly  do,  one  species  with  another,  I  am  certain  that 
there  are  but  three,  or  at  most  four,  species  amongst  the  Button 
tribe."  Hindley  makes  the  interesting  observation  that  he  obtained 
his  specimens  by  beating  the  hawthorn  and  hornbeam  in  shady 
places.  In  the  following  volume  of  the  '  Zoologist,'  p.  1789,  the  late 
S.  Stevens  says,  referring  to  these  captures  :  "  Last  season  the  PeronecB 
were  very  abundant ;  some  thousands  were  taken  at  Hainault  and 
Whittlebury  Forests." — W.  G.  Sheldon  ;  January  oth,  1918. 

Peronea  cristana,  ab.  clarkiana,  Sheldon:  a  correction. — 
.  With  reference  to  the  form  of  P.  cristana  which  {antea  p.  14)  I  have 
named  ab.  clarkiana— hy  a  printer's  error  rendered  clarkiania — I  find 
that,  as  this  name  has  been  already  given  to  another  form  by  Mr. 
Webb,  it  is,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  governing  nomenclature, 
invalid,  being  homonymous,  and  therefore  a  new  name  is  necessary, 
which  may  be  ab.  ochreana. — W.  G.  Sheldon  ;  January  21st,  1918. 

Tortrix  pice  ana,  etc.,  in  West  Surrey. — Whilst  staying  at 
Hindhead  last  June  I  found  that  Tortrix  piccana  was  to  be  obtained, 
apparently  not  infrequently,  judging  from  the  fact  that  in  about  an 
hour  I  knocked  out  five  examples.  Unfortunately,  the  discovery  was 
only  made  on  the  day  previous  to  my  departure.  Amongst  other 
species  observed,  T.  cinnamoiiieana  and  Tmetocera  lariciana  were 
common  amongst  larch,  Olethreiites  caprcana  amongst  sallow,  and 
Perinepliila  lancealis  amongst  hemp  agrimony.  The  larvte  of  Pohj- 
ploca  ridens  and  Acrobasis  tumidella  swarmed  in  the  oak  trees. — 
W.  G.  Sheldon  ;  January  2nd,  1918. 

Is  Gypsonoma  acbriana  ever  double-brooded? — I  am  induced 
to  ask  this  question  upon  reading  Mr.  Whittle's  record  in  this  month's 
issue  (p.  19)  of  the  capture  of  this  species  on  so  late  a  date  as 
November  2nd  last.  Some  years  ago  I  found  it  in  perfect  condition 
on  October  9th  at  Forest  Hill,  Surrey  ('Entom.,'  xxxviii,  p.  281),  and 
on  October  4th  last  I  took  two  here  in  equally  good  condition. 
Assuming  that  it  really  is  double- brooded  at  times,  under  favourable 
conditions,  it  would  be  interesting  to  learn  how  the  larva  feeds.  It 
must,  of  course,  feed  in  a  different  manner  from  the  larva  that 
produces  the  normal  brood ;  I  should  imagine  it  would  feed  between 
two  spun-together  leaves.  Aceriana,  dealbana,  and  neglectana  are 
all  common  in  this  district,  the  last  being  more  local ;  but  I  have 
never  seen  any  sign  of  double-broodedness  in  the  two  last  named. 
If  any  other  reader  of  the  '  Entomologist '  has  at  any  time  met  with 
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specimens  of  this  supposed  second  brood,  it  would  be  interesting  if 
he  would  send  a  note.  I  have  marked  the  tree,  and  will  have  a  good 
hunt  for  the  larva  in  August. — A.  Thuenall  ;  Wanstead,  January 
5th,  1918. 

EuriTHECIA  PmriNELLATA  IN  GLOUCESTERSHIRE  AND  DERBYSHIRE. 

— The  past  season,  which  has  been  so  generally  favourable  to  the 
development  of  lepidopterous  larvae,  has  produced  a  large  crop, 
amongst  others  of  E.  inmpinellata.  During  the  last  few  days  of 
September  I  found  the  larvae  of  this  species  by  the  roadside  close  to 
Northleach,  in  the  Cotswolds,  on  the  flowers  and  seeds  of  Pwipinella 
saxi/raga  ;  and  about  a  week  afterwards  the  same  larva  was  in  even 
greater  abundance  on  the  same  plant  in  one  of  the  lovely  dales  which 
form  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  scenery  of  North  Derbyshire. 
The  larva  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  find,  but  is  exceedingly  variable, 
its  leading  varieties  being  well  figured  in  Buckler's  '  Larvae  of  British 
Butterflies  and  Moths,'  Plate  cxxxii,  fig.  6 ;  and  there  is  a  full 
description  in  the  same  volume,  pp.  33,  34.  One  variety,  however, 
of  which  I  found  several  specimens  in  Gloucestershire,  but  which 
was  altogether  absent  from  my  "  bag  "  in  North  Derbyshire,  is  quite 
difi'erent  in  appearance,  and  must,  I  think,  be  referred  to  another 
species — possibly  E.  centaureata — as  it  bears  a  decided  resemblance  to 
the  figure  of  this  last  in  Plate  cxxx,  labelled  la,  though  my  speci- 
mens were  decidedly  brighter  in  colour.  This  larva  is  usually 
described  as  "  particularly  subject  to  the  attacks  of  ichneumons," 
but  not  many  of  mine  were  thus  attacked.  And,  by  taking  away 
with  me  a  good  supply  of  the  food-plant,  I  managed  to  rear  as  far 
as  the  pupa  stage  upwards  of  forty  larvee,  from  which  I  hope  to  rear 
at  least  a  good  series  during  the  coming  season. — (Eev.)  C.  F. 
Thoenewill  ;  2,  Tackley  Place,  Oxford. 

PoLYGONiA  c-ALBUM  IN  CHESHIRE. — During  a  visit  to  Droitwich 
in  July  I  found  Polygonia  c-album  very  abundant. — H.  0.  Wells  ; 
Inchiquin,  Lynwood  Avenue,  Epsom. 

CoLiAs  edusa  in  Surrey. — In  September  I  saw  Colias  edusa 
on  Epsom  Dow^ns  and  at  Dorking,  and  a  friend  of  mine  (Mr.  H.  W. 
Yardley,  of  West  Norwood)  caught  two  at  Broadstairs. — H.  0. 
W^ELLs  ;  Inchiquin,  Lynwood  Avenue,  Epsom. 

Late  Wasps. — Our  common  species  of  Vesjjci  have  been  abroad 
remarkably  late  here.  I  have  records  of  9  's  and  ^  's,  at  our  sunny 
south  windows,  for  December  11th,  loth,  and  '24th.  On  Christmas 
Day  itself  individuals  were  still  to  be  seen,  but  none  since.  A  ^ 
was  taken,  as  it  entered  the  house,  on  the  25th  !  Although  the  days 
quoted  were  warm  in  the  sun,  it  is  strange  that  the  sharp  spells  of 
frost  endured  had  not  sent  the  ?  's  to  permanent  winter  quarters 
and  killed  the  §  's,  even  if  food  were,  somehow,  still  obtainable. — 
E.  H.  Haines  ;  Brookside,  Winfrith,  Dorset,  January  5th,  1918. 

Note  on  the  Cyanide  Bottle. — It  is  interesting  to  observe  how 
differently  susceptible  difi'erent  species  are  to  the  action  of  the 
cyanide  bottle.  I  have  frequently  noticed  that  some  insects  take 
much  longer  to  succumb  to  its  action  than  others,  but  my  attention 
was  particularly  drawn  to  this  fact  one  day  last  July,  when  taking 
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a  few  specimens  of  Venusia  cavibrica  on  tree  trunks.  The  first 
individual  that  I  captured  was  apparently  unaffected  after  some 
minutes,  and  as  my  bottle  was  freshly  charged,  thinking  that  some- 
thing might  be  wrong  with  the  charge,  I  captured  a  fine  lively 
specimen  of  Anjijnms  aglaia,  and  bottled  him.  He  dropped  un- 
conscious in  about  ten  or  twelve  seconds,  yet  cavibrica  was  still 
walking  about  after  some  twelve  or  fifteen  mini;tes.  It  seems 
strange  that  a  small  and  somewhat  delicate  Geometer  should  resist 
for  so  long  the  fumes  of  a  charge  which  quickly  afi'ected  so  large 
and  powerful  an  insect  as  aglaia.  Mentioning  this  fact  to  an  old 
entomological  friend,  he  said  that  he  had  often  noticed  that  some  of 
the  smaller  Geometers  stood  the  fumes  of  cyanide  for  a  long  time. — 
(Eev.)  H.  D.  Ford  ;  Thursby  Vicarage,  Carlisle. 

PiERis  RAP.E  IN  January. — Just  as  I  entered  the  town  of 
Faversham  this  morning  I  noticed  a  freshly  emerged  specimen  of 
P.  yapce  sitting  on  the  wall  of  a  house.  The  weather  w'as  bitterly 
cold  at  the  time,  if  not  actually  freezing. — E.  B.  Kobeetson  (Major) ; 
Oare  Camp,  Faversham,  January  4th,  1918. 

Papilio  machaon. — Is  not  Mr.  Jones  (vol.  1,  p.  382)  rather 
sanguine  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  various  female  specimens  of 
machaon  recently  recorded  being  likely  to  perpetuate  their  species, 
if  they  had  not  been  caught  ?  The  condition  of  the  specimens 
mentioned  strongly  suggests  that  they  were  escapes  from  contiue- 
menr,  (and  recent  emergences  at  that),  and,  consequently,  extremely 
unlikely  to  have  been  impregnated  ;  hence  the  improbability  of  their 
even  ovipositing,  supposing  any  acceptable  food-plant  to  have  been 
within  their  reach.  It  is  not  particularly  remarkable,  therefore,  that 
their  respective  captors  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  say  anything 
about  presence  of  food-plant.  So  far  as  the  specimen  referred  to  by 
myself  is  concerned — I  was  not  the  actual  captor,  be  it  noted — no 
doubt  the  butterfiy  could  have  found  carrots  and  fennel  in  the 
gardens  adjoining  the  Forest  and  also  angelica  and  pimpinella  in 
the  neighbouring  meadows  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Lea  and  Eoding, 
had  it  strayed  so  far  ;  but  there  is  little  suitable  pabulum  for  its 
larvae  within  the  Forest  boundarv,  and  if  there  were,  the  larviE  would 
soon  be  seen  and  secured  by  some  collector  in  such  a  frequented 
spot  as  the  Forest. — C.  NiCHOiiSON  ;  Hale  End,  Chingford,  E.  4. 

Papilio  bianor  at  Swanage. — Amongst  some  butterflies  sent  to 
me  by  a  young  friend  to  name  for  him,  and  which  he  caught  at 
Swanage  and  neighbourhood,  is  a  specimen  which  Mr.  G.  C.  Grifiiths 
of  Clifton  tells  me  is  Papilio  bianor.  He  also  tells  me  that  it  is  not 
the  only  one  taken  this  season.  Can  anyone  give  any  explanation  of 
its  appearance  in  this  country? — H.J.  Gibbons;  8,  Nugent  Hill, 
Cotham,  Bristol. 
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The  South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History 
Society. — November  22nd,  1917. — Mr.  Hy.  J.  Turner,  F.E.S.,  President, 
in  the  chair. — Mr.  Bowman  e.vhibited  several  series  of  llcinerophila 
abriiptaria  bred  in  1916  and  1917,  spring  and  summer  emergences, 
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and  gave  details  of  the  results,  a  wild  typical  male  having  been 
paired  up  each  time  with  a  melanic  bred  female. — Mr.  Brooks,  a  fine 
aberration  of  Lomaspilis  mcoyinata,  the  dark  markings  confined  to 
the  costal  area,  almost  ab.  polhitaria,  from  Wicken  in  1910. — Mr. 
Bunnett,  a  Myxomycetes  of  the  genus  Leocarjnis,  probably  L.  verni- 
cosus. — Mr.  Edwards,  a  series  of  Papilio  nuxus,  and  pointed  out 
variation  in  the  under  side  marking. — Mr.  B.  Adkin,  three  aberrations 
of  Agriades  condon  :  (1)  ab.  suavis,  with  red  scales  in  margin  of  hind 
wing  above;  (2)  ab.  sevii-siingraplia,  both  from  Sussex;  and  (3)  ab. 
symjrapha  from  Surrey. — Mr.  Hy.  J.  Turner,  a  series  of  the  Satyrid 
Satyrus  stcUilinus,  with  its  S.  European  larger  form  var.  allionia, 
and  the  very  large  race  from  Sicily,  var.  martiani ;  they  were  from 
various  localities  from  Spain  to  Asia  Minor. — Mr.  Ashdown,  a  dark 
form  of  Lophoteryx  camelina  and  a  dwarf  pale  form  from  Oxshott, 
with  PJieosia  dictcsoides  and  Himera  pennaria  from  Wimbledon.^ 
Mr.  Newman,  a  living  Aviorpha  populi  bred  November  21st  in  a  cold 
greenhouse. 

December  ISth. — Mr.  Hy.  J.  Turner,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the 
chair. — Annual  Exliihition. — Mr.  R.  Adkin  exhibited  a  Pieris  brassicce 
with  apical  blotches  of  the  fore  wings  crossed  by  distinct  yellow 
streaks  on  the  veins. — Mr.  W.  G.  Sheldon,  about  600  Peronea  cristana 
and  its  various  forms,  and  his  long  series  of  Leptogramma  literana  in 
great  variety. — Mr.  B.  Adkin,  a  cabinet  drawer  of  Noctua  primuUc 
{/estiva),  and  one  of  DiantJicecia  carpophaga. — The  Eev.  J.  E.  Tarbat, 
a  Pieris  napi  having  two  small  white  patches  centred  with  black  on 
the  under  side  of  the  right  hind  wing,  and  a  Mimas  tilice  without  the 
central  band  on  the  right  fore  wing. — Mr.  W.  J.  Ashdown,  a  varied 
series  of  Ematurga  atomaria,  including  a  very  dark,  almost  uniform 
male,  and  a  very  white  ground  female  deficient  in  two  inner  transverse 
lines  on  the  hind  wings. — Mr.  Prideaux,  living  larvae  of  Pararge 
megcera,  and  read  notes  on  the  oviposition  habits  of  the  species. — 
Mr.  West,  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  several  drawers  of  the  "Freeman" 
collection  of  European  butterflies. — Mr.  Bowman,  specimens  of 
Cosynibna  pendnlaria,  including  various  forms  of  the  ab.  nigra- 
subroseata,  dark  marginal  bands  narrow,  white  transverse  lines  extra 
well  defined,  all  four  wings  purple,  white  lines  wholly  missing,  and 
striated.  Also  Tiliacca  {Xa)ithia)  aurago  with  reddish  forms  from 
Horley. — Mr.  Brooks,  series  of  T.  (X.)  aurago  from  Horley  and 
representatives  of  various  local  races  of  Ematurga  atomaria. — Mr. 
Hammond,  a  perfectly  symmetrical  gynandromorph  of  Polyommatus 
icarus  from  Boscastle. — Mr.  Newman,  for  Mr.  G.  B.  Oliver,  a  very 
long  series  of  picked  aljerrations  of  Agnades  coridon  taken  in  1917, 
including  many  aberrations  of  var.  syngrajjJia,  forms  of  ab.  senii- 
syngrapka,  a  gynandrous  specimen,  various  colour  aberrations,  a 
series  showing  variation  to  var.  foicleri,  under  side  aberrations,  etc. 
■ — -Mr.  Tonge,  a  bred  series  of  Ennomos  quercinaria  [angularia],  half 
being  dark  banded,  and  males  of  ^4.  coridon  showing  red  scales  on  the 
margin  of  tlie  hind  wings,  and  an  example  of  ab.  fowleri  from  Surrey, 
and  the  Dipteron  Ecliinontyia  grossa  bred  from  a  larva  of  Lasiocainpa 
quercus,  var.  callunce,  from  near  Preston. — Mr.  A.  J.  Lawrence,  a  rare 
aberration  of  the  female  of  the  Australian  race  of  Ilypolimnas  bolina 
from  Eockhampton,  an  almost  uniformly  black  specimen. — Mr.  L.  W. 
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Newman,  long  series  of  aberrations  of  Abraxas  grossidariata,  including 
forms  of  al).  varleyata,  of  al).  lacticolor,  and  ab.  nujrosparsata,  etc.  ; 
long  series  of  Cosmotriche  'potatoria  from  W.  Sussex,  many  females 
approaching  the  rich  dark  males  in  coloration ;  a  long  series  of  hybrid 
ocellatus  x  populi  bred  1917,  very  uniform  in  marking,  most  were 
gynandromorphs  ;  a  number  of  brick-red  Mimas  tilics  ;  bred  series  of 
Boarmia  roboraria,  extremely  small  although  well  fed ;  an  extreme 
melanic  Boarmia  consortaria  from  Sutton  Coldfield  ;  large  female 
Cerura  bicuspis  bred  from  Tilgate  Forest ;  and  black-banded  Agriopis 
aprilina  bred  from  pupte  dug  in  Delamere  Forest. — Mr.  W.  J.  Kaye, 
Morpho  perseus  from  French  Guiana,  a  polymorphic  species  spread 
over  a  considerable  area  of  S.  America  ;  and  a  painting  of  the  Byfleet 
Canal. — Mr.  Hy.  J.  Turner,  butterflies  recently  received  from  Sicily, 
including  CJiaraxes  jasius,  Gonepteryx  cleopatra,  Pohjgonia  egea, 
Papilio  podalirius,  Bumicia phheas  var.  eleus,  Pieris  inanni  (?),  a  vexy 
dwarf  Aricia  medon,  etc.,  and  read  notes  on  the  exhibit. — Mr.  E.  M. 
Gibb,  salmon  colour  examples  of  Zygcena  filipendulcB  from  East 
Sussex. — Mr.  H.  A.  Leeds,  a  large  number  of  aberrations  of  British 
butterflies  taken  in  1917,  including  Agriades  coridon,  pale  3" ,  ab. 
semi-syngrapha,  varied  ground  in  $  s,  ab.  syngraphd  (Chiltern  Hills), 
dwarf  ?  ;  Polyommatus  icarus  ab.  icarinus,  under  side  aberrations  ; 
Eiichloi'  cardamines ;  Pieris  napi,  large  black  markings  on  fore 
wings ;  2Iekmargia  galaihea,  much  yellow  developed  ;  Canonymplia 
pampMhis,  varied  ground,  ab.  lylhis,  etc. — Mr.  H.  Moore,  Eiivanessa 
antiopa  and  Pyrameis  cardui  examples  from  numerous  localities  over 
the  whole  of  their  areas  of  distribution. — Mr.  A.  W.  Buckstone,  a 
series  of  Spilosoma  lubricipeda  var.  fasciata  the  result  of  inbreed, 
a  cross  between  type  and  zatima  ;  and  bleached  forms  of  EpiinepAele 
jurfina. — Mr.  Edwards,  Burmese  moths  and  species  of  various 
Papilionine  genera. — Hy.  J.  Tubner  (Hon.  Ed.  of  Proceed.). 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Entomological  Society. — Meeting 
held  at  the  Eoyal  Institution,  Colquitt  Street,  Liverpool,  November 
19tJt,  1917,  Mr.  Leonard  West,  President,  in  the  chair.— Mr.  H.  M. 
Hallett,  F.E.S.,  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Wallasey  and  Porthcawl 
Sandhills:  A  Comparison."  The  paper  dealt  chiefly  with  the 
Hymenoptera  and  the  flora  of  the  two  localities,  and  it  appeared 
from  the  author's  observations  that  Porthcawl  was,  in  point  of 
numbers,  a  richer  locality  than  Wallasey ;  this  probably  being 
accounted  for  by  its  more  southerly  situation.  A  discussion  ensued, 
in  which  Mr.  Pierce  and  Mr.  Wilding  took  part.  A  vote  of  thanks, 
proposed  by  Mr.  West  and  seconded  by  Dr.  Cotton,  was  carried  by 
acclamation. — Mr.  F.  N.  Pierce  contributed  a  paper  on  "The  Lepi- 
doptera  of  an  Essex  Garden,"  in  which,  after  describing  the  garden 
and  trees,  etc.,  he  enumerated  some  70  Tortrices,  100  species  of 
Tineidse,  besides  Pyrales,  Plumes,  and  Knothorns,  all  having  been 
captured  by  the  Pvev.  C.  E.  N.  Burrows  and  sent  to  Mr.  Pierce  for 
setting.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  some  2000  specimens,  among 
them  being  a  single  example  of  Cnephasia  genitalana,  a  series  of 
both  broods  of  Parornix  (Ornix)  angliceUa,  P.  torquilella,  and  P. 
finitiviella,  P)iphdoma  herminata,  and  D.  melaneUa.  The  exhibit  was 
greatly  admired  and  an  animated  discussion  followed  the  paper. — 
Mr.  H.  B.  Prince  exhibited  exotic  Lepidoptera  received   from    the 
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Eev.  A.  ]\Iiles  Moss,  also  an  album  of  watercolour  drawings  of  larvie 
of  exotic  Sphingitke  executed  by  tbe  Eev.  A.  M.  Moss  from  living 
specimens. — Mr.  W.  A.  Tyerman  showed  a  collection  of  moths  which 
were  taken  in  the  neighbourhood  of  warehouses  in  Liverpool.  Four 
species  of  the  genus  Ephestia  were  represented,  viz.  E.  elutella, 
E.  passullela,  E.ficeUa,  and  E.  kueliniella,  also  Plodia  inter punctella, 
Melissoblaptcs  cephalonica,  and  Sitotroga  cerealella,  all  having  been 
more  abundant  than  usual  this  year. — The  Rev.  F.  M.  B.  Carr  had 
the  results  of  his  collecting  in  Delamere  Forest  and  district  during 
the  past  summer.  Besides  the  usual  species  found  in  the  district, 
tlie  exhibit  included  a  specimen  of  I'lusia  vioneta  bred  from  a  larva 
found  at  Tarporley,  this  being  tlie  second  record  for  Cheshire  :  the 
other,  by  Mr.  E.  Tait,  being  from  Ashton-on-Mersey. — Mr.  Carr  also 
showed  Plusia  iota,  P.  i^uhlirina,  and  P.  festuccB,  a  nice  series  of 
each  from  his  garden  at  Alvanley. — Dr.  John  Cotton  exhibited  a 
specimen  of  Sphinx  convulvuli,  taken  in  a  back  yard  at  St.  Helens  in 
September. — Wm.  Mansbridge,  Hon.  Sec. 


OBITUARY. 

William  Henry  Harwood  was  born  at  Colchester  on  February 
2oth,  1840,  and  from  a  very  early  age  developed  a  taste  for  ento- 
mology. He  was  educated  at  the  Colchester  Eoyal  Grammar 
School,  and  afterwards  apprenticed  to  Messrs.  Smith  and  Shenstone, 
chemists,  of  Colchester.  Some  time  after  the  expiry  of  his  inden- 
tures he  was  medically  advised  to  take  up  an  outdoor  occupation, 
and  this  resulted  in  his  devoting  all  his  time  to  entomology. 
He  was  the  originator  of  the  system  of  breeding  Lepidoptera  by 
sleeving  on  growing  food-plants,  and  w"as  successful  in  discovering 
the  larvce  of  many  species  that  were  previously  unknown  in  that  stage 
in  Britain,  and  w^as  in  constant  communication  with  Messrs.  Buckler, 
Hellins,  and  Harper  Crewe,  his  name,  in  this  connection,  occurring 
frequently  throughout  '  Buckler's  Larvie  '  and  in  the  entomological 
magazines.    He  contributed  occasional  notes  to  the  '  Entomologist." 

In  the  early  eighties  he  took  up  the  study  of  Coleoptera  and 
Hymenoptera  Aculeata  and  later  that  of  other  Orders  of  British 
Insects,  devoting  much  attention  to  those  of  economic  interest ; 
but  the  Aculeata  were  always  his  favourite  group,  and  he  soon 
became  as  well  known  among  students  of  the  "  Neglected  Orders  " 
as  he  already  was  among  lepidopterists. 

He  married  in  1875  Elizabeth,  younger  daughter  of  James 
Netherwood  Dixon,  who  predeceased  him  in  191-4  and  had  four 
children,  of  w^hom  three  survive  him.  He  was  responsible  for  the 
Insect  Section  of  the  Victoria  '  History  of  Essex,'  the  bulk  of  the 
records,  apart  from  Lepidoptera,  being  of  species  taken  in  the 
Colchester  district. 

His  main  I'ecreation  w^as  literature,  and  in  1913  he  published 
a  volume  of  verses — '  The  Modern  Poet ' — which  was  favourably 
reviewed,  and  from  time  to  time  he  contributed  articles  and  verses 
to  various  magazines  and  periodicals. 

He  was  taken  ill  in  the  spring  of  1914,  and  about  a  year  later 
removed  to  Sudbury,  where  he  passed  away  on  December  24th,  1917. 
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A   NEW   SPECIES   OF   MYZUS  FROM   THE    THISTLE. 

By  Maud  D.  Haviland. 

In  the  autumn  of  1916,  Mr.  Oswald  Latter,  of  Charterhouse, 
sent  me    a  number  of  Pemphigiis  lactncarms,  taken  from  the 


thistle  at  Godalming. 


Among  them  was  a  single  example  of 


another  aphid,  which  is  regarded  by  Mr.  Theobald,  who  has 
kindly  examined  it,  as  a  new  species  of  Mj/zus. 

As  the  specimen  had  been  in  spirit  for  some  time  before  it 
was  discovered,  the  normal  body  colour  is  uncertain,  though 
probably  it  is  pale  green  or  yellow. 

The  chief  characters  are  as  follow  : 

Apterous.  Oval.  Length  =  1-10  mm.  Breadth  of  abdomen 
=  0-60  ram.  Whole  body  studded  dorsally  with  clavate  hairs, 
which  are  also  scattered,  though  more  sparsely,  over  the  legs  and 
two  proximal  joints  of  the  antennae.     Two  tubercles  on  the  frontal 

ENTOM. — MARCH,  1918.  F 
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margin,  each  bearing  a  similar,  but  rather  longer  and  stouter  hair. 
Eyes,  bright  red. 

Total  length  of  antennge,  1-20  mm. ;  that  of  sixth  joint  alone 
0'50  mm.  Third,  fourth,  and  fifth  joints  slightly  imbricated  ;  sixth 
joint  ringed,  very  long  and  slender.     All  these  joints  blackish. 

Rostrum  black,  extending  just  beyond  the  second  coxae. 

Cornicles,  cylindrical,  curved,  and  somewhat  expanded  at  the 
orifices.     Distal  third  blackish.     Length,  0'40  mm. 

Cauda,  obtuse,  bearing  two  pairs  of  long  clavate  hairs.  Legs, 
medium,  fairly  stovit,  furnished  with  a  few  long  stiff  hairs.  Femoral 
and  tibial  joints  black. 

This  Myzus  seems  to  resemble  somewhat  Myziis  rihis,  par- 
ticularly in  the  oval  body  form,  obtuse  eauda,  colour  of  eyes, 
and  iu  the  distinctive,  club-shaped  hairs  ;  but  it  differs  from 
that  species  in  its  much  smaller  size  and  longer  cornicles.  I 
suggest  that  the  specific  name  of  carthusianus  be  given  to  this 
aphis,  from  the  place  of  its  discovery. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  A  NEW  SPECIES  OF  HETEEOPTEEA 

FEOM    SOUTH    AFRICA. 

By  W.  L.  Distant. 

Fam.  CoREiDiE. 

The  genus  Agraplwjms  has  hitherto  been  generally  considered 
as  a  Palsearctic  one,  though  found  throughout  the  confines 
of  that  region.  I  have  recently  traced  one  species,  A.  lethierryi, 
Stal,  to  Southern  India,  described  a  new  species  from  Northern 
India,  and  now  add  another  from  South  Africa.  A  species  has 
also  been  described  from  Central  Africa  and  two  from  Mada- 
gascar. 

AgrajjJiopus  antennatiis,  sp.  n. 

Head,  pronotum,  and  scutellum  dull  flaveseent,  thickly,  obscurely, 
finely  punctate  ;  lateral  margins  of  head  in  front  of  the  antenniferous 
tubercles  and  at  inner  margins  of  eyes,  lateral  margins  of  pronotum, 
and  a  central  impunctate,  longitudinal  narrow  fascia  to  pronotum 
and  scutellum  dull  stramineous,  apex  of  scutellum  albescent ;  the 
disc  of  head,  anterior  area  of  pronotum,  and  the  lateral  margins  of 
the  scutellum  are  also  more  darkly  punctate  ;  corium  pellucid,  the 
lateral  margins  and  veins  ochraceous  ;  membrane  pale  hj'aline ;  body 
beneath  and  legs  ochraceous  ;  antennae  very  distinctly  pilose,  first, 
second,  and  third  joints  ochraceous,  fourth  joint,  excluding  extreme 
base,  piceous,  second  and  third  joints  subequal  in  length,  fourth 
moderately  incrassated ;  lateral  marginal  areas  of  sternum  thickly 
and  more  darkly  punctate ;  abdomen  beneath  with  a  dark,  central, 
longitudinal  line. 
Length,  6  millim. 
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Habitat. — South  Africa  ;  Cape  Town  (Brit.  Mus.). 
The  moderately  rohust  and  distinctly  pilose  antennae  distin 
p;uish  this  species  from  others  of  the  genus. 


BUTTERFLY    HUNTING    IN    THE    NEW    FOREST    AND 

ELSEWHERE    IN    1917. 

By  J.  -L  Lister,  F.R.S.,  F.E.S. 

But  there  remains  a  peace  of  thine 
Man  did  not  make  and  cannot  mar. 

—M.  Arnold. 

On  Tuesday,  .July  3rd,  I  went  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Keynes  to 
the  New  Forest  for  a  week's  butterfly  hunting.  It  was  a 
resplendent  evening  as  we  passed  through  London,  and  even  the 
dismal  stations  between  the  Lea  Valley  and  Liverpool  Street 
were  transformed  and  glorified  in  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 
It  was,  indeed,  too  bright,  for  clouds  had  gathered  as  we  ran 
down  the  slope  of  the  chalk  past  Winchester,  and  a  south-east 
wind  portended  rain.  It  fell  in  the  night  and  next  morning,  the 
wind  shifting  round  to  the  north.  On  Thursday  afternoon  (5th) 
the  wind  changed  to  the  west,  and  we  had  bright  sunny  days 
till  the  end  of  the  week.  Mr.  Rowland-Brown  joined  us  for  two 
days'  hunting  on  Friday  night,  but  unfortunately  Sunday  and 
Monday  were  again  wet.  From  Tuesday  onward,  however,  we 
had  fine  weather. 

Brockenhurst  was  our  headquarters,  but  most  of  our  hunting 
was  near  Denny  Lodge,  within  eiisy.  reach  of  Beaulieu  Road 
Station.  About  this  keeper's  house  is  a  noble  group  of  trees, 
over  a  mile  wide  from  north  to  south,  mainly  beeches  and  oaks, 
standing  on  higher  ground,  which  forms  a  fine  feature  as  seen 
across  the  open  undulating  plain  which  lies  to  the  east.  This  is 
covered  with  heather,  heath,  and  low  furze  (browsed  down,  I 
suppose,  l)y  the  Forest  ponies),  with  sweet-gale  and  cotton-grass 
in  the  swampy  hollows,  and  straggling  clumps  of  small  pine  trees 
scattered  here  and  there.  A  carpet  of  green  bracken  spread  out 
over  the  plain  far  beyond  the  high  trees.  The  water  drains  south- 
eastward into  the  Beaulieu  River  and  southward  to  the  Lymington 
Water.  We  also  found  good  hunting  to  the  west  of  Brockenhurst 
about  the  Ober  Water  and  in  the  plantations  to  the  north  of  it, 
and  paid  two  visits  to  the  beautiful  region  known  as  Queen's 
Bower. 

The  following  are  the  more  interesting  features  of  our  spoils. 

Chrysophanus  plilaa.-^.  I  met  my  first  specimen  of  the  year, 
a  representative  doubtless  of  the  second  brood,  near  Denny 
Lodge,  but  we  saw  no  others. 

Plehems  agon  swarmed  on  the  heathery  plain  between  Beaulieu 
Road  Station  and  Denny  Lodge  ;  males  and  females  in  perfect 
condition.    They  rose  about  us  in  scores  as  we  walked,  and  many 
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sat  paired  on  the  herbage.  On  a  showery  day  they  hung,  like  little 
flags  at  half-mast,  on  the  bents  and  heather  with  wings  closed 
and  the  fore  covered  by  the  hind  wing.  We  hunted  carefully  for 
females  with  blue  on  the  upper  sides,  but  among  many  scores 
examined  not  more  than  four  j^resented  this  feature.  Dr.  Keynes 
took  two  with  blue  on  fore  and  hind  wings,  and  he  and  I  both 
have  one  with  blue  at  the  base  of  the  hind  wings  only.  We  met 
the  species  elsewhere  in  the  Forest,  but  not  in  such  numbers  as 
here.     This  was  the  only  "  blue  "  we  met  with  there. 

Callophriis  ruin.  A  single,  much-worn  specimen  taken 
July  5  th. 

Zephyrus  quercus.  "We  took  a  number,  both  males  and 
females,  in  beautiful  order,  from  bracken  fronds,  under  or  near 
oak  trees,  where  they  sat  with  closed  wings,  perhaps  recently 
emerged. 

Pieris  napi.  This  was  the  only  "white"  which  we  saw  in 
any  numbers  in  the  Forest.  I  saw  one  or  two  P.  hrassicce  in 
Brockenhurst,  but,  I  think,  not  a  single  example  of  P.  rapce, 
though  the  species  was  so  abundant  elsewhere  this  summer. 

Goncpterifx  rhamni  was  not  abundant.  I  took  a  battered 
specimen,  probably  of  last  year's  brood,  on  July  5th,  and  a 
beautifully  fresh  one,  recently  emerged,  on  July  11th. 

Dryas  paphia.  It  was  largely  the  hope  of  obtaining  the 
variety  ralesina  of  the  female  of  this  species  which  had  deter- 
mined our  choice  of  the  Forest  for  our  hunting.  The  normal 
form  was  in  great  abundance,  many  were  widely  dispersed,  but 
in  certain  sunny,  sheltered  places  they  had  gathered  in  large 
numbers  to  feed  at  the  bramble  flowers.  The  largest 
assemblage  that  we  saw  was  in  a  plantation  where  a  ride, 
fringed  by  thickets  of  brambles,  crossed  a  small  gully  w^hich 
runs  northward.  The  wind  being  easterly  this  was  completely 
sheltered.  At  a  rough  estimate  I  suppose  there  were  about 
300  examples  oi  p)aphia  crowded  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  ride, 
and  all  intent  on  feeding.  From  them  I  took  three  fine  specimens 
of  the  ?  var.  valesina.  Of  the  300  perhaps  100  were  females, 
which  gives  a  proportion  of  ralesina  to  the  fulvous  form  of  1  in 
about  30.*  From  a  smaller  assemblage,  in  a  deep  brambly  ditch 
cut  by  the  fence  of  a  plantation.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Keynes  took  five 
valesina,  so  they  were  there  in  larger  proportion.  On  my  last 
ramble  in  the  Forest  I  had  captured  so  many  examples  (sixteen) 
of  ralesina  that  I  was  glad  to  refrain  from  taking  any  more. 
They  were  nearly  all  in  exquisite  condition,  showing  the  iridescent 
gloss  on  the:  wings  to  perfection. 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  features  differentiating  ralesina  from 
the  fulvous  form  of  ?  pajjliia  are  generally  recognised.     Lang  f 

*  A  party  of  marsh-tits,  busy  in  the  trees  above,  were  apparently  quite  un- 
concerned with  the  insects  below  them. 
t  '  Butterflies  of  Europe,'  p.  211. 
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describes  the  form  pelopia,  Brkb.,  of  Argynnis  niohe  as  an 
aberration  in  which  "  the  wings  are  more  or  less  suffused 
with  black  by  the  extension  of  the  black  markings,"  and  adds  : 
"  All  the  larger  species  of  Argynnis  (including  paphia)  are  subject 
occasionally  to  this  melanic  variation,  as  well  as  the  smaller 
ones,  such  as  euphrosyne  and  selene:'  The  difference  in  the  case 
of  valesina  appears  to  consist  not  only  in  the  greater  suffusion  of 
the  upper  surface,  especially  the  hind  wing,  with  dark  pigment, 
but  also  in  the  ground  colour,  which  is  not  the  rich  fulvous  tint 
of  the  usual  form  of  female,  but  a  pale  pinkish  drab  closely 
approaching  the  colour  of  the  "white  pine"  of  which  store-boxes 
and  setting- boards  are  made. 

A  similar  contrast  is  presented  by  the  common  Swiss  Fritillury 
Brenthis  pales  and  its  ?  var.  napcea.  In  the  usual  form  of  pales 
the  ground  colour  is,  in  both  sexes,  a  fine  fulvous  tint,  very 
like  that  of  $  paphia.  In  var.  napcea  it  is  nearly  the  white 
pine  colour  of  valesina,  though  somewhat  pinker.  In  napcea 
also  the  upper  surface  of  the  wings  is  more  suffused  with  dark 
pigment  than  in  the  usual  form,  though  there  is  a  wide  area 
along  the  outer  border  of  both  wings  which  is  free  from  the  dark 
suffused  pigment,  and  here  the  paler  tint  is  clearly  seen  which  I 
believe  to  be  characteristic  alike  of  napcea  and  valesinaJ^ 

Argynnis  adippe  was  moderately  common  in  open  parts  of 
the  Forest  about  Denny  Lodge,  and  more  so  in  the  plantations 
north  of  the  Ober  Water.     It  was  in  |>erfect  order. 

BrentJiis  selene  was  also  fairly  abundant  in  the  moister 
heathery  tracts,  though  going  over.  Dr.  Keynes,  however, 
secured  some  good  specimens. 

Limenitis  sibylla,  was  one  of  the  commonest  butterflies. 
Many  males  were  in  rather  worn  condition  when  we  got  to  the 
Forest,  but  we  took  good  sets  both  of  males  and  females  in 
perfect  order.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  the  heads  of 
bramble  blossoms  crowded  with  this  species  and  paphia,  pushing 
one  another  aside  in  their  eagerness  to  get  at  the  nectar;  and  its 
exquisitely  graceful  and  powerful  flight,  and  bold  yet  restrained 
colouring,  make  it  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  insects. 

Pararge  egeria,  var.  egerides,  in  perhaps  its  second  brood,  was 
getting  worn  and  shabby,  and  was  not  very  abundant. 

Hipparchia  semele  occurred  in  a  gravel  pit  on  the  plain, 
by  the  road  between  Beaulieu  Road  Station  and  Lyndhurst.  We 
took  several  males,  but  only  one  female,  at  this  early  date.  One 
male  measured  only  38  mm.  across  the  wings,  8  or  9  mm.  less  than 
the  usual  size. 

*  We  may  note  in  passing  that  Tutt  ('British  Butterflies,' p.  276)  is  too  sweeping 
in  saying  that  in  Britain  valesina  "  is  only  found  in  the  New  Forest,  although  a  few 
individuals  have  been  recorded  from  Devon,  Dorset,  Kent  and  Sussex  " — witness 
Mr.  Stowell's  note  ('  Entomologist,'  1917,  p.  254)  of  its  occurrence  last  summer  in 
Savernake  Forest  (Wilts). 
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Aphantopiis  liyperanthus  was  out  in  abundance  in  many  places 
and  in  beautiful  condition. 

One  specimen  onl.y  represented  Epincphilc  titlioniis  so  early 
in  the  season.  E.  jurtina  and  Coenonymphd  pampliilus  were, 
of  course,  plentiful. 

We  saw  no  sign  of  A.  iris  nor  of  E.  polychloros,  though  we 
kept  a  good  look-out  for  them. 

When  our  party  broke  up  I  went  on  to  Corfe,  hojiing  to 
obtain  T.  actcson,  wdiich  I  had  not  hitherto  met  with.  It  was 
a  bow  drawn  rather  at  a  venture,  as  1  did  not  know  that  it 
was  found  so  far  from  the  coast,  but  the  venture  was  successful, 
as  I  came  on  the  species  in  numbers  close  to  Corfe,  on  the  soutli 
side  of  the  range  of  chalk  hills  stretching  from  there  to  Ballard 
Point.  They  especially  frequent  the  tracts  of  tall  yellowish-green 
gvas^  {Brachypodium  pinnatmn)  which  form  an  attractive  feature 
on  chalk  downs.  Males  were  much  more  abundant  than  females, 
but  I  took  quite  a  good  series  of  both.  The  only  flower  at  which 
I  saw  them  feeding  was  Lotus  corniculatus..  This  species  is  here 
infested  with  a  small  scarlet  mite,  two  or  three  of  which  are 
frequently  attached  between  the  head  and  thorax.  A.jiava, 
and  P.  sylvanvs  were  also  common.  Hipparchia  femele  was  in 
fine  order  here,  and  I  took  a  good  series  of  both  sexes.  Melan- 
argia  galatea  was  also  abundant.  I  saw  no  trace  of  P.  hellargus 
which  is  said  to  occur  on  these  Downs.  I  suppose  I  was  between 
the  two  broods. 


Possibly  some  notes  on  my  summer's  collecting  elsewhere 
may  be  acceptable.  It  was  done  in  day's  excursions  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cambridge,  and  in  a  three  weeks'  holiday  in 
Dorset,  which  my  wife  and  I  took  in  the  latter  half  of  August  and 
the  beginning  of  September. 

On  June  24th  I  visited  Monk's  Wood  in  company  with  Capt. 
E.  N.  S.  Tebb,  No.  2  O.C.B.  It  was  a  cloudy  day  which  settled  in 
to  steady  rain  about  5  in  the  afternoon,  but  no  weather  could  have 
suited  our  purpose  better — that  of  taking  Thecla  j^noii.  It  grew 
rather  "  muggy  "  in  the  wood  as  the  rain  was  approaching,  and 
the  insects  were  out  in  abundance,  often  half  a  dozen  together, 
feeding  on  the  flowering  sprays  of  privet,  and,  though  less  fre- 
quently, on  the  flowers  of  the  dogwood  {Cornns).  The  hot,  fine 
weather  of  May  and  June  had  brought  them  on  rather  earlier 
than  usual,  and  they  were  not  in  quite  perfect  conditicn.  A 
week  later,  however,  we  took  some  very  fair  specimens. 

On  July  29th  and  on  August  5th  we  again  visited  the  wood, 
and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  taking  my  first  specimens  of 
Z.  hetuUe  there,  a  male  and  female,  both  in  tine  order. 

July  22nd  saw  us  down  atBurwellFen,  adjoining  Wicken,  where 
in  the  late  afternoon  I  took  my  first  British  specimens  oi  A.liiieola. 
They  were  sitting  poised  on  the  arching  stems  of  grasses  and 
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carices,  or  flying  slowly  when  disturbed.  The  uniform,  or  nearly 
uniform,  colour  of  the  under  side  of  the  hind  wing  (noted  by  Tutt) 
is  perhaps  the  most  obvious  character  distinguishing  this  species 
ii'om  JiavK ,  in  which  the  posterior  one-third  of  the  wing  is  of  a 
much  brighter  yellow  than  the  rest.  We  saw  two  or  three  early 
examples  of  the  second  emergence  of  P.  machaon. 

I  made  several  visits  to  Eoyston  in  August,  where,  in  company 
with  Dr.  Keynes,  I  was  chiefly  concerned  with  the  semUyngrapha 
form  of  ?  corydon,  of  which  we  took  many  fine  specimens, 
tliough  all  fell  far  short  of  the  full  syngrapha  form  found  in  the 
Chilterns  by  Mr.  Eowland-Brown.  Two  visits  to  the  Devil's 
Ditch,  near  Burwell,  confirmed,  so  far  as  they  went,  the  result 
of  Mr.  Geoffrey  Keynes,*  that  the  semisyngrapha  form  is  not 
developed  there  to  nearly  the  same  degree  as  at  Eoyston. 

I  took  a  beautiful  "striated"  example  of  Arida  meclon  on  the 
Devil's  Ditch,  near  Burwell,  in  which  all  the  spots  internal  to  the 
rows  of  orange  lunules  on  the  under  sides  of  both  fore  and  hind 
wings  are  elongated  towards  the  bases  of  the  wings,  and  the  spots 
external  to  the  orange  lunules  are  absent.  It  does  not  appear 
to  correspond  with  any  variety  described  by  Tutt.f 

I  captured  a  minute  example  of  P.  icarus  on  Teversham  Fen, 
a  male  measuring  only  19  mm.  across  the  wings— less  than  my 
smallest  example  of  minimum. 

My  visits  to  Eoyston  added  Augiades  comma,  the  Silver- 
spotted  Skipper  (another  new  species  for  me  in  England),  which 
was  rather  abundant  on  the  fui-ther  part  of  the  Heath,  about 
low-growing  thistles  (Carlina  acaidis)  and  Campanida  glomerata. 
Males  were  out  on  July  27th ;  by  August  6th  the  females  had 
become  frequent. 

Our  visit  to  Dorset  was  a  good  deal  impaired  by  wet  and 
windy  weather,  but  butterflies  were  about  in  abundance  when 
the  sun  came  out.  We  spent  the  first  fortnight  at  Beaminster 
and  moved  on  to  Dorchester  for  the  first  week  of  September. 
Tlie  Vanessids  were  perhaps  the  most  striking  feature.  Cardui 
was  very  scarce.  lo  and  atalanta  were  in  great  abundance  on 
brambles  in  sheltered  places  on  the  higher  ground  and  urticce 
was  common.  We  took  a  very  finely  marked  aberration  of  the 
latter  which  appears  to  be  near  the  form  atrebdtensis  of  Bois- 
duval,t  as  accepted  by  Eaynor.§  The  specimen  is  almost  inter- 
mediate between  those  figured  by  South.  ||  The  fore  wing 
resembles  that  shown  in  Fig.  22,  and  the  hind  wing  and  under 
side  are  as  in  Fig.  23,  except  that  the  row^  of  blue  lunules  in  mine 
appears   to  be  better   marked.     It  is   almost  exactly  like  that 

*  '  Entomologist's  Ilecoid  '  (1909),  xxi.  p.  262. 
t  '  Natural  History  of  British  Butterflies,'  vol.  iv,  p.  2-57. 

I  '  Rev.  eo  Mag.  de  Zoologie,'  1873,  p.  4i)9.     Atrebatre  is  the  medijeval  Latin 
name  of  Arras,  near  which  the  specimen  was  obtained, 
j    'Entomologist's  Record,'  1909,  p.  4. 
I!  'Butterflies  of  the  British  Isles.'  pp.  6h,  G9,  figs.  22,  23, 
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figured  by  Cholodkovsky,*  and  reared  by  him  through  larval  and 
pupal  stages  behind  yellow  glass.  Atrahatensis  is  one  of  the 
eight  varieties  of  urticcs  distinguished  by  Raynor  as  "  both  rare 
and  beautiful." 

C.  phlceas,  I  suppose  in  its  third  brood,  was  abundant  in 
rough  meadows  near  Beaminster. 

On  the  turf-covered  earthworks  of  the  fine  old  British  camp, 
Maiden  (Mai-dun)  Castle,  we  came  on  the  second  brood  of  A.  hel- 
largus,  just  out  (September  3rd  and  6th).  Among  the  females  I 
took  one  finely  suffused  with  blue  and  another  of  the  aberration 
striata,  in  which  nearly  all  the  spots  on  the  under  side  are 
extended  into  linear  streaks  except  those  external  to  the  orange 
lunules,  which  are  absent  altogetber.  The  variation  is  thus 
closely  parallel  with  that  of  the  specimen  of  viedon  noted  above. 
We  met  with  this  species  again  on  the  hill  above  Cerne  Abbas. 

At  Maiden  Castle  I  took  a  belated  pair  of  A.  cori/doii  in  fair 
order  on  September  3rd.  They  appear  identical  with  some  of 
my  Royston  specimens. 

The  more  prevalent  blue  colour  of  the  females  of  P.  icarus 
in  this  more  westerly  part  of  England  was  very  noticeable,  as 
compared  with  the  sober  brown  forms  which  are  more  usual 
about  Cambridge. 

G.  rhamni  was  not  very  common  in  Dorset.  On  one  occasion, 
however  (Sept.  9),  we  came  on  a  number  of  them  together,  about 
some  comfrey  plants  by  the  roadside.  From  these  I  took  six 
males  and  three  females,  as  they  were  in  perfect  condition,  and 
there  were  others  not  taken.  I  suppose  they  were  members  of  a 
brood  which  had  kept  together.! 

I  only  took  two  specimens  of  C.  edusa  in  Dorset,  and  saw  one, 
possibly  two,  others.  I  met  with  an  example  of  this  species  so 
late  as  November  22nd  on  the  golf  links  at  Lyme  Regis. 

The  third  brood  of  P.  egeria  var.  egerides  was  out  in  all  its 
glory  along  the  sides  of  the  deep  Dorset  lanes,  and  P.  megcera 
and  E.  tithonus  were  here  abundant,  as  they  had  been  near 
Cambridge. 


THE   ABUNDANCE   OF  WHITE  BUTTERFLIES  IN  1917. 

By  Robert  Adkin,  F.E.S. 

(Concluded  from  p.  39.) 

Although  from  time  to  time  I  examined  many  hundreds, 
possibly  thousands,  of  individuals  as  they  sat  on  the  flowers 
feeding,  I  failed  to  detect  any  marked  variation  in  any  of  them. 

*  '  Ann.  Soc.  Entom.  de  France,'  Ixx,  1901,  p.  174. 

t  On  February  9,  while  I  corrected  the  proof  of  this  paper,  a   specimen  of 
rhamni  was  flying  in  front  of  the  house,  at  Grantchester. 


f 
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But  on  August  5th  a  somewbat  remarkable  specimen  of  P.  bras- 
sicce  settled  at  my  feet  as  I  sat  in  tbe  garden.  Its  peculiarity 
is  that  tbe  wing  rays,  whicb  are  traceable-as  pale  yellow  lines  on 
parts  of  tbe  wbite  portions  of  tbe  wings,  are  carried  tbrough  the 
black  tips.  I  at  first  thought  that  tbe  appearance  might  have 
been  caused  by  tbe  specimen,  which  is  not  a  very  fresh  one, 
having  been  rubbed  in  some  way,  but  various  experiments  that 
I  have  tried  on  others  to  obtain  a  similar  appearance  have 
utterly  failed  to  do  so.  Tbe  peculiarity  appears  to  be  quite 
natural  to  tbe  specimen  and  much  on  a  par  with  similar 
markings  so  frequent  in  the  black  borders  of  the  wings  of  male 
Colias  edusa  (see  figure). 

On  July  29th  I  examined  some  cabbages  that  were  growing 


in  an  adjacent  garden,  and  found  that  the  backs  of  tbe  leaves 
were  smothered  with  the  eggs  of  P.  hrassiccs  as  thickly  as  though 
they  had  been  sprinkled  on  with  a  pepper  pot.  These  particular 
cabbages  did  not,  however,  suffer  from  the  resultant  larvae, 
spraying  and  otber  preventive  measures  taken  at  tbe  right  time 
having  saved  them  ;  but  other  patches  in  tbe  neighbourhood  that 
were  not  so  treated  were  soon  reduced  to  a  state  of  skeleton.  In 
some  cases  that  came  under  my  notice  nothing  was  left  but  bare 
stalks  and  leaf  ribs,  not  one  bit  of  tbe  leaf  cuticle  remaining 
throughout  whole  patches.  Tropa3olums  in  the  garden  were 
absolutely  consumed  by  the  larvte,  tbe  culprit  in  this  being 
P.  rapce. 

No  less  remarkable  than  the  abundance  of  the  Lepidopteron 
was  tbe  attack  upon  it  by  its  parasites.  Mr.  Harwood,  of 
Sudbury,  Suffolk,  informs  me  that  from  large  numbers  of  larvae 
of  P.  hrnssicxe  collected  in  his  neighbourhood  up  to  the  third 
week  in  September  not  one  produced  a  pupa,  all  being  killed  by 
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the  parasite  Apanteles  glomeratus  ;  also  that  in  the  autumn  of 
1916  ouly  some  10  per  cent,  of  the  hirvfe  were  attacked ;  and 
that,  in  his  experience  over  a  number  of  years,  the  projoortion  so 
destroyed  varied  from  25  to  50  per  cent.  From  Mr.  Newman, 
of  Bexley,  Kent,  I  learn  that  of  4000  larvse  collected  only  52 
produced  pupse  =  To  per  cent.,  and  that  some  of  these  were 
attacked  after  i)upation  by  another  i)arasite,  which  Mr.  Claude 
Morlev  verv  kindlv  su<;frest3  would  most  probably  be  the  Chalcid 
Pteromalwi  puparum.  In  the  autumn  of  1916  from  some  30GO 
larvae  he  obtained  1700  pupae  =  57  per  cent ;  and  Mr.  C.  W. 
Sperring  from  150  larvae  collected  this  autumn  near  Portsmouth 
obtained  only  3  pupae  =  2  per  cent.,  all  the  others  being  killed 
by  the  parasites. 

As  to  the  area  affected  by  the  great  abundance  of  the  butter- 
flies, there  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  during  the  latter  half  of 
July,  or  later,  it  extended  all  along  the  south  and  east  coasts 
of  England,  also  to  Yorkshire  and  the  Wye  Valle3^  So  noticeable 
was  it  in  this  last-named  district  that  a  non-entomological  friend, 
who  had  been  spending  a  holiday  there  in  August,  mentioned  to 
me  on  his  return  that  he  had  never  in  his  life  seen  so  many 
white  butterflies  before.  The  Eev.  J.  E.  Tarbat  tells  me  that  in 
his  garden  at  Fareham,  Hants,  in  the  latter  part  of  July  they 
were  more  abundant  than  he  had  ever  previously  seen  them  ;  and 
that  later  at  Budleigh- Salter  ton,  Devon,  a  similar  state  of  affairs 
existed,  and  that  he  had  there  counted  as  many  as  thirty-six 
butterflies  on  one  Buddleia  shrub  at  one  time.  From  Mr.  G.  T. 
Porritt  I  learn  that  the  first  emergences  of  both  P.  rapes  and 
P.  napi  were  unusually  large  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood 
(Huddersfield),  but  that  P.  brassicce  appeared  in  normal  numbers ; 
in  the  second  emergence,  however,  the  last-named  species  was 
far  more  numerous  than  usual,  while  the  two  smaller  species  did 
not  appear  to  be  so  ;  and  that  in  other  parts  of  Yorkshire  .the 
abundance  had  been  even  greater  than  in  his  district.  This  is 
borne  out  by  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  '  Yorkshire  Post  '  from 
the  gardening  instructor  to  the  Dunkeld  allotments  asking  for 
the  collection  of  the  larvae  by  school  children,  a  reward  being 
offered  for  the  largest  number  collected  ;  and  from  the  '  Times  ' 
of  September  12th  one  learns  that  within  a  fortnight  the  l)oys 
and  girls  attending  the  elementary  school  at  Hythe,  Kent, 
collected  no  less  than  16,000  larvae  from  the  allotments  and 
gardens  in  the  neigh'Dourhood. 

To  the  Piev.  J.  E.  Tarbat  I  am  also  indebted  for  the  following 
interesting  piece  of  information.  He  writes  me  :  "A  relation  of 
some  people  here  (Fareham),  Brigadier- General  Farmer,  C.M.G., 
of  the  Canadian  Division,  was  crossing  the  Channel  from  Folke- 
stone to  Boulogne  on  July  21st  when  the  steamer  encountered  a 
great  swarm  of  white  butterflies,  many  of  which  were  seen  to  fall 
into  the  sea."  And  from  the  'Westminster  Gazette'  of  August  16th 
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we  learn  that:  "The  '  Neues  Wieuer  Journal'  states  that  the 
district  of  Glatz  (Silesia)  is  heinct  plagued  by  clouds  of  white 
cabbage  butterflies.  Millions  of  the  injurious  insects  have  been 
seen  passing  over  the  field-,  their  flight  lasting  an  hour,  and 
giving  the  appearance  of  a  violent  snowstorm." 

In  the  foregoing  I  have  endeavoured  to  put  on  record  simple 
facts  that  have  come  under  my  own  observation,  or  that  have 
been  communicated  to  me  by  other  observers.  And,  after  all, 
one  feels  that  the  information  we  have  is  slender  and  often 
indefinite,  but  from  it  certain  facts  appear  to  stand  out  clearly. 
In  the  autumn  of  1916  the  larvae,  of  P.  hrassica  at  any  rate, 
were  less  prone  to  the  attacks  of  j^arasites  than  usual,  and  that 
therefore  a  full  average  emergence  of  imagines  in  spring  was  to 
be  expected  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  experienced.  That 
migration  was  observed  to  take  place,  and  that  on  the  day 
following  that  on  which  the  butterflies  were  observed  in  the 
Channel  they  were  seen  passing  over  the  garden  near  the  coast 
in  great  numbers  ;  and  that  during  the  time  of  their  greatest 
abundance  the}'  appeared  to  be  in  an  unusually  restless 
condition. 

The  seasons  of  1887  and  1917  also  appear  to  have  had  much 
in  common  besides  weather  and  the  phenomenon  of  the  white 
butterflies.  In  both,  Herse  {Sphinx)  convolviiU  was  unusually 
frequent,  being  even  more  commonly  met  with  in  the  north  than 
in  the  south  on  both  occasions.  Several  unusual  species  were 
recorded  in  each  year  as  having  been  met  with,  and  others  found 
in  places  where  they  might  least  have  been  expected.  It  would 
thus  appear  that  at  certain,  possibly  irregular,  periods  some 
impelling  force  unsettles  portions  of  the  insect  fauna  and  leads 
to  phenomena  such  as  we  have  witnessed  in  these  years.  We 
may  account  for  the  abundance  of  the  white  butterflies  by  local 
conditions  unusually  favourable  to  the  species  backed  up  by 
extensive  and  jDOssibly  continued  immigration,  but  we  are  still 
very  much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  causes  that  unsettle  the  species 
and  probably  set  their  migratory  instincts  in  motion.  We  have 
learned  much  in  the  last  thirt}'  years,  but  we  have  here  a  problem 
still  waiting  solution. 

Eastbourne, 

November,  1917. 


b 
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1916,  1917. 

By  Philip  J.  Barraud,  R.A.M.C,  F.E.S. 

The  butterfly  season  in  Macedonia  usually  lasts  from  AjDril 
to  the  beginning  of  July.  The  mean  maximum  shade  tempera- 
ture for  April,  1917  (taken  by  myself  with  a  Hicks  maximum 
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and  minimum  thermometer)  was  67'9^ :  for  May,  74*3° ;  for 
June,  88"8° ;  for  July,  89 '8°.  The  highest  shade  temperature 
registered  this  j'ear  was  101°,  on  August  16th.  From  July 
onwards  the  weather  is  usually  hot  and  dry,  with  a  verv 
occasional  violent  storm.  As  much  as  1  inch  of  rain  has  been 
registered  in  an  hour ;  for  example,  on  June  15th,  1917. 
Vegetation  becomes  dried  up,  and  very  few  butterflies  are  seen. 

The  Salonica  hills  run  to  about  1500  ft.,  and  form  a  good 
collecting  ground  in  the  spring.  The  Krusha  Balkans  rise  to 
nearly  4000  ft.  at  one  or  two  points,  and  in  many  places  are 
well  wooded,  and  there  is  a  good  water-supply. 

Saracli,  which  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  subjoined 
catalogue,  is  about  2000  ft.,  and  forms  an  ideal  locality'  for  the 
entomologist.  I  was  stationed  there  in  the  early  summer  of 
1917,  and  was  able  to  do  a  fair  amount  of  collecting  in  deserted 
gardens  and  fields  run  wild.  These  covered  the  mountain  sides 
facing  south-west. 

Doubtless  some  interesting  species  occur  in  the  Struma 
valley  in  early  summer  ;  but,  under  active  service  conditions, 
it  is  impossible  to  live  in  the  plains,  owing  to  the  enormous 
numbers  of  mosquitoes,  chieflj'  jinopheles  maculipennis. 

The  following  observations  illustrate  the  variations  of 
temperature  from  March  to  October  : 

Daily  Shade  Tempekatuee  (F.)  1917, 


Mean  maximum. 

Mean  minimum. 

]\Iarch 

60-6° 

41-2° 

April 
May    . 
June  . 

67-9° 
74-3° 
83-8°     ■  . 

46-8° 
54-0° 
63-4° 

July    . 

August 

89-8° 
94-2° 

66-9° 
70-6° 

September  . 
October 

86-8° 
75-0° 

63-8° 
52-3^ 

Mean  difference  between  highest  in  day  and  lowest  at  night : 
March,  19-4°;  April,  21-1°;  May,  20-3°;  June,  20*4°;  July, 
22-9°  ;  August,  23-6^ ;  September,  28-0° ;  October,  22-7°. 
Greatest  difference,  82^,  end  November,  1917. 

Highest  shade  temperatures  :  100°,  July  18th  ;  101°,  August 
16th.  The  records  from  March  to  mid-August  were  taken  in 
the  hills.  Doubtless  much  higher  temperatures  prevailed  in 
the  plains. 

Lowest  temperature  registered  since  March,  1917,  25^  in 
November,  1917. 

Eainfall :  May,  1*66  inches;  June,  2'65  inches;  July, 
0'82  inches.  Conditions  did  not  allow  exact  records  being  taken 
in  other  months. 

The   comparative   seasonal   abundance   of    species   may  be 
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gathered  from  two  extracts  from  my  diary.  "  June  6th,  1917, 
a  comparative  abundance  of  certain  species  for  past  week,  the 
commonest  being  placed  first  :  P.  cardui,  E.  xanthomelas,  P. 
atalanta  ;  V  io  ;  A.  iirticce:  the  last  named  rare.  M.  trivia  more 
plentiful  than  M.  didijma."  Whereas,  on  July  17th,  1917,  I 
wrote :  "  Butterflies  are  now  scarce.  Vegetation  dried  up. 
Yesterday,  on  a  long  walk  across  country  from  Ereselli  to 
Baisili,  and  then  to  Saracli,  I  noticed  little,  although  there  are 
still  a  fair  number  of  flowers.  P.  cardui  common  and  fresh. 
*S'.  actaa  and  S.  circc  still  common  round  larger  trees.  D.  pan- 
dora still  about.     Weather  the  hottest  we  have  had." 

Hesperiides. 

The  species  of  this  family  are  of  course  very  difficult  to 
identify  without  descriptions  or  specimens  for  comparison. 

Carcharodus  lavaterce.     1917,  9  :  v,  Saracli;  rather  scarce. 

C.  althace.  1916,  Lahaua,  vi  ;  1917,  Saracli,  9  :  v;  not  common. 

C.  alcece.  1916,  near  Balje  Pass,  5  :  iv  ;  1917,  14  :  iv, 
Mahmudli  ;  fairly  common. 

I  think  I  have  also  taken  another  species  of  this  genus, 
as  large,  or  larger  than  lavaterce.  TProbably  C.  orientalis,  Eever- 
din.— H.  E.-B.] 

Hesperia  sidce.  1916,  mountains  east  of  Lembet ;  6  :  v ; 
1917,  Saracli,  vi ;  fairly  common. 

H.  carthami.  1916,  \S,  Lahana,  vi :  1917,  Saracli:  fairly 
common  ;  first  seen,  9  :  v. 

//.  serratuhe.  1916,  mountains  east  of  Lembet ;  first  seen, 
23  :  iv  :   1917,  Saracli,  25  :  iv. 

[H.  malvcB.  This  species  seems  to  be  absent ;  but  may  be 
amongst  those  I  have  sent  home. 

Pyrgus  orbifcr.     1917,  Saracli,  25  :  iv  ;  fairly  common. 

JP.  sao.  1916,  mountains  east  of  Lembet  4  :  v.  Not  found 
in  1917. 

Nisoniades  tages.  1916,  Mirova,  vii,  common  ;  1917  (Saracli. 
8  :  V,  common)  ;  first  seen,  Scan,  8  :  iv,  Mahmudli  ;  gen.  test, 
in  July. 

N.  marloyi.  A  very  dark  species,  with  ground  colour  deeper 
than  tages  and  lighter  markings  near  the  tips  of  fore  wings. 
1917,  first  seen,  14  :  iv,  Mahmudli  ;  fairly  common. 

Augiades  sylvamis.  1917,  Saracli,  vi ;  first  seen,  21  :  v ; 
fairly  common. 

Adopcea  lineola.     1917,  Saracli,  vi ;  not  uncommon. 

A.flava.     1916,  mountains  east  of  Lembet,  11  :  iv. 

Papilionides. 

ChrysopJiaiius  hippothoe.  Saracli,  3  :v  :  17:  subsequently 
fairly  common.  ?  ?  of  this  and  allied  species  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  of  without  specimens  to  compare. 
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C.  cdc'ipliron.  1916,  Labana,  vi ;  1917,  Saracli ;  first  seen, 
1  :  vi ;  not  uncommon. 

C.  dorilis.  1916,  Lahana,  vi ;  1917,  first  seen  at  Saracli, 
1  :  iv ;  subsequently  common,  the  small  summer  form  appear- 
ing in  June. 

C.  phlceas.  Common  throughout  1917;  first  seen,  21  :  iii ; 
$  forms  include  abs.  suffusa,  aerideopunctata.  1917,  near 
Baisili,  24  :  iii,  ge7i.  rem.  ;  practically  over  by  19  :  v.  Fresh 
examples,  21  :  v,  Saracli.     First  dark  summer  form,  eleus,  5  :  vi. 

[I.yccena  avion.  One  specimen,  I  think,  of  this  species  was 
shown  me  by  an  officer,  who  caught  it  near  Baisili,  vi  :  1917] 

Noiniades  cyllarus.  Locally  not  uucommon.  1916,  first  seen 
near  Lembet,  23  :  iv  ;  1917,  first  seen,  10  :  v,  Saracli. 

Polyonimatus  icarus.  Very  common.  1916,  first  seen,  4  :  iv, 
Balje  Pass.  Forms  include  abs.  celiua,  clara-celina,  icarinus,  etc. 
1917,  Sarach,  25  :  iv. 

Aricia  viedon.  Common.  1916,  first  seen,  31  :  iii,  Balje 
Pass ;  var.  calida,  Paprat.  July  ;  1917,  Saracli,  25  :  iv. 

ScoUtantiiles  baton.  1916,  first  seen,  5  :  iv,  Balje  Pass  ;  1917, 
14  :  iv,  Saracli;  not  at  all  common,  and  local. 

Plehehia  argiis,  L.  1916;  Lahana;  Hadji  Bahramli ;  Mi- 
rova,  vi  and  vii ;  1917,  Saracli,  mid  vi ;  common. 

Celastrina  argiolus.     1917,    ?    15:vi;  scarce. 

Callophrys  rubi.  1916,  local  from  21  :  iv,  in  one  locality  on 
banks  of  stream  near  Lembet,  including,  I  think,  ab.  immacu- 
lata  ;  1917,  Saracli,  first  seen,  14  :  iv. 

Zephyrus  queicns.  1916,  Lahana  and  Mirova,  vi  and  vii; 
1917,  Saracli,  21  :  vi ;  common  round  large  trees.  Many  seemed 
to  me  to  be  possibly  of  another  species. 

Tliecla  ilicis.  1916,  common  on  mountains  east  of  Lembet; 
first  seen,  11  :  v  ;  1917,  Mahmudli ;  first  seen,  30  :  v  ;  fairly 
common. 

T.  (ssculi.     In  same  localities. 

T.  spijii.     1916,  Lahana,  vi ;  probably  this  species. 

T.  acaci(B.  1916,  Lahana,  vi ;  1917,  Saracli,  23  :  vi ;  fairly 
common. 

Nemeobius  Incina.  1917,  Saracli,  23  :  iv  ;  and,  later,  near 
Aracli ;  local. 

Papilio  podaliriuK.  Generally  common.  Salonica,  February, 
1916  (M.  Burr) ;  near  Balje,  5  :  iv  :  16 ;  near  Lembet  Camp,  29  : 
iv  :  16  ;  1917,  first  seen,  Snevce,  end  iii.  On  1  :  vn,  good 
specimens  still  to  be  taken. 

P.  machaon.  1916,  one  taken,  Lahana,  16  :  vi  ;  near  Lembet, 
4  :  iv  (M.  Burr)  ;  far  less  common  tiiau  podalirins,  but  fairly 
plentiful  locally  ;  1917,  Mabmudli,  8  :  iv,  a  fresh  specimen 
taken  same  place,  30  :  v ;  Ivilindir,  common  on  rocky  hill-top, 
23  :  vii. 

Thais  polyxena.    1916,  Berovo,  7  :  v,  Langaza  Lake  district  ; 
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1917,  first  seen,  Mahmudli,  8  :  iv  ;  Saracli,  6  :  v,  to  12  :  v.  Not 
very  common. 

Aporia  cratagi.  Common  throughout  ;  first  seen,  1916, 
:^0  :  iv;   ]917,  3  :  v. 

Pieris  hrassica.  Common  ;  1910,  first  seen  near  Lembet 
Camp,  18  :  iii  ;   1917,  4  :  iv,  Mahmudli. 

P.  rajne  Common;  first  seen,  1916,  7  :  iv ;  1917,  5  :  iv. 
(Probably  P.  manni  included.) 

P.  manni.  1917,  S  taken,  Saracli,  8  :  v.  I  have  again 
noticed  the  difference  in  flight  between  this  species  and  rapes.  The 
flight  of  manni  is  much  more  like  that  of  sinapia. 

P.  napi.  Common,  1916  ;  first  seen,  27  :  iii,  Balje  Pass  ; 
1917,  early  in  v.  , 

Pontia  daplidice.  Abundant,  1916  ;  1917,  first  seen,  Baisili, 
24  :  iii. 

Eucldoe  ansonia*  Common  locally,  and  including  some  fine 
forms.  1916,  first  seen,  7  :  iv,  gen.  rem.  trianpula,  Verity,  Ak- 
bunar ;  1917,  early  in  April;  gen.  cest.  nielisanda,  Fruhst.,  began 
to  emerge,  20  :  v,  at  Saracli. 

E.  citrdamines.  Very  local  and  not  common  ;  first  seen, 
1916,  5  :  iv,  Akbunar ;  1917,  first  seen,  14  :  iv,  Saracli.  I  have 
an  idea  that  a  specimen  of  E.  euphenijides  possibly  was  included 
in  1916  captures,  but  am  not  at  all  sure. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Collecting  in  the  Highlands. — I  was  able  last  year  to  gratify 
a  wish  I  had  long  entertained,  and  pass  the  whole  of  the  collecting 
season  within  sight  of  Schiehallion — often  on  it.  The  severe  winter 
had  left  its  mark,  and  vegetation  was  very  backward  ;  snow-  still  on 
the  mountains,  and  conditions  generally  unfavom-able  for  such  species 
as  one  hopes  to  get  in  the  month  of  May.  The  wind  seemed  to  blow 
continually  from  the  north-east,  and  beyond  prospecting,  which  is  a 
very  important  preliminary  to  active  collecting  in  a  new  district,  I 
did  little  until  things  took  a  bound  forward  in  the  month  of  June. 
But  the  interval  was  not  entirely  a  blank.  The  following  is  an 
abstract  from  my  diary,  commencing  May  16th  : 

"  The  first  insect  to  occur  in  large  numbers  in  the  birch  w'ood  at 
Annet  was  Peronea  ferrugana,  hibernated,  of  course,  but  in  very 
fair  condition,  showing  a  considerable  amount  of  variation.  Then 
Endromis  versicolor  put  in  an  appearance,  but  was  too  quick  for  me. 
May  16th :  Solenobia  ?  species  occurred  freely  on  stones,  9  $  only 
bred.  These  appeared  to  me  to  have  a  shorter  ovipositor  than  the 
species  I  know  as  inconspicuella.  These  have  been  handed  over  to 
Mr.   Burrow's,   who  has  since  informed  me  that  as  regards  tarsal 

*  I  have  adopted  Lord  Rothschild's  nomenclature  for  the  Macedonian  forms  — 
H.  R.-B. 
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joints  and  antennal  pectinations  they  have  been  found  to  be  identical 
with  a  specimen  of  incons2ncuella  formerly  in  the  Barrett  Collection. 
The  (^  of  the  Kinloch-Rannoch  insect  has,  however,  yet  to  be 
found.  May  17th  :  Amphysa  prodromana,  a  little  worn,  occurred 
at  elevation  of  about  1000  ft.  May  18th  :  Larvae  of  Scoparia  murana 
were  found  under  moss  on  a  wall  at  Kinloch-Rannoch.  May 
19th :  Pupae  of  Arctia  fuUginosa  among  ling.  May  21st :  Larvae 
of  Lasiocampa  quercus,  var.  callunce,  not  uncommon.  May  22nd  : 
Peronea  mixtana,  still  in  good  condition,  occurred  on  ling.  May 
23rd  :  Lampropteryx  suffumata,  ab.  piceata.  May  24th  :  Lophodertis 
politana  very  plentiful ;  a  long  series  obtained.  May  28th  :  Odon- 
tosia  carmelita  in  the  fine  birch  wood  at  Annet,  and  two  pupae  of 
Dasycliira  fascelina  on  ling.  May  31st :  Amhlyptilia  cosmodactyla  ; 
a  few  hibernated  examples ;  obtained  much  more  freely  later  (Sep- 
tember 6th),  flying  over  heath  in  the  shelter  of  a  pine  plantation. 
June  1st :  Ematiirga  atomaria  ;  a  few  nice  $  $ ,  but  the  series 
obtained  does  not  show  a  great  amount  of  variation.  June  5th  : 
Fidonia  carbonaria  and  Anarta  mclanopa  at  an  altitude  of  over 
2000  ft.  Anarta  cordigera  seen,  dashing  along  at  a  considerably 
lower  elevation.  Glepsis  rusticana  not  common.  Eupithecia  saty- 
rata  common  on  Schiehallion  at  an  altitude  of  between  2000  and 
3000  ft.  June  6th  :  Lophodcrus  ministrana  abundant  in  the  birch 
wood  at  Annet.  A  long  series  of  the  fine  dark  form,  va.i\  ferruginea. 
June  8th  :  Gelechia  longicornis  rather  common  ;  a  few  paired  moths 
found  on  rocks  ;  also  Acronycta  mcnyanthidis.  June  9th  :  Eupcecilia 
ciliella  ;  a  small  series  obtained  on  or  near  the  track  to  the  left  of  the 
burn  (Allt  Mor)  at  Kinloch-Rannoch.  There  is  a  good  growth  of 
Drosera,  Pijignicula,  Alcheviilla,  and  Pedicidaris  in  the  wet  portion 
of  this  track  favoured  by  ciliella,  but  I  did  not  see  any  moth  engaged 
in  ovipositing ;  nor  did  I  land  in  the  few  seed  vessels  of  Pedicularis 
and  Pinguicula  that  I  examined  any  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
lepidopterous  larvee.  Polia  glaiica  occurred  on  stones.  June  10th  : 
Mixodia  schulziana ;  I  obtained  a  fine,  variable  series  of  this  hand- 
some Tortrix.  June  12th :  There  is,  four  miles  out  of  Kinloch- 
Rannoch,  on  the  Struan  road,  a  locality  with  a  reputation  for  good 
things.  Here,  among  Arctostaphylos  uva-ursi,  I  found  Coccyx  nemo- 
rivaga  in  plenty,  and  Orthotcenia  mygindana  almost  as  plentiful ; 
also  OrtJiotcenia  arhiitella.  Monima  gracilis  in  fair  condition  at  this 
late  date.  June  13th  :  Scoparia  amhigualis  [atomalis,  Dbld.)  common, 
and  Malenydris  salicata  not  uncommon.  June  14th :  Acronycta  lepo- 
rina  among  the  birches  at  Annet.  June  15th  :  Crambus  pratelhis, 
somewhat  smaller  and  darker  than  the  southern  type.  Hyppa  recti- 
linea  on  stones.  I  sugared  for  this  species,  but  the  sugar  failed  to 
attract  this,  or  anything  else.  Larvae  of  Agrotis  castanea  on  ling. 
June  16th  :  Penthina  diviidiana  not  common.  Later  on  I  found  the 
balloon-shaped  tents  of  the  larvae  commonly  on  Myricagale.  Gelechia 
triparclla,  var.  myrica,  occurred ;  also  Acronycta  euphorbice,  var.  myricce. 
June  19th  :  Cordtilegaster  anmdatus  seen  near  the  big  burn.  June20th : 
Eriocephala  anreatella  ;  tliis  insect  occurred  in  the  Black  Wood  of 
Rannoch,  but  was  scarce  ;  also,  the  interesting  pale  form  of  Drepana 
falcataria,  and  a  few  Xanthorhoe,  tristata.  June  22nd :  Coccyx  dis- 
tmctana  in  the  Drumchastle  Wood.     A  number  of  American  lumber- 
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men  were  busy  felling  conifers  in  this  tine  wood.    Pyrausta  decrepitalis 
occurred  on  the  south  side  of  the  Loch.     June  23rd  :  Schiehallion. 
Acompsia  similella  at  rest  on  a  stone,  and  Penthina  staintoniana 
flying  at  an  elevation  of  over  3000  ft.     June  26th  ;  Hadena  adusta 
found,  and  a  long-winged  pug  (fraxinata)  on  an  ash  trunk;  lost  in 
an  attempt  to  box  it.     June  27th  :  Scoparia  alpina  scarce,  south  side 
of  Loch.     June  29th :    On  mountain  top,  about  2250  ft.     Weather 
dull,  but  with  short,  sunny  intervals ;  wind  easterly.     Psodos  cora- 
cina  in  great  force  and  in  lovely  condition.    They  appeared  to  have  a 
great  liking  for  shallow,  stony  depressions  on  the  summit,  and  were 
seen  to  creep  under  stones  when  the  weather  dulled.     Not  a  single 
example   was    observed   on    the    slopes.      Mixodia   schulziana   was 
common  at  the  same  place  and  at  the  same  time.    Elachista  kilmunella 
was  boxed  on  Riibiis  chamcemorus.      July  2nd  :   Pyrausta  alpinalis,  a 
few,  south  side  of  the  Loch.    Eriocephala  seppella  common  at  Annet. 
July  ith  :    At   a  considerable  elevation,  flying  over  ling,   Aniphysa 
gerningana  ;    also  Ccenonympha  tiphon,  the  latter  in  boggy  places. 
Perizoma    hlandiata    also    occurred.     July    6th  :    Erebia    epiphron 
[cassiopc)  in  the  well-known  locality  on  the  Kinloch-Eannoch  side  of 
the  Allt  Druidhe,  at  about  1100  ft.     Exceedingly  local,  I  did  see  one 
wanderer  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Loch.     July  8th  :  In  the  Annet 
birch   wood  Polia  tincta   at   rest   on    a   boulder.     Acidalia  fumata 
common.     July  9th :  Perizoma  minorata  ;  this  neat  little  insect  not 
uncommon.     Occasionally  found  paired  on  the  stone  boundaries  of 
deer  forests  and  other  stone- heaps  at  a  considerable  elevation.     July 
10th :  At  an  altitude   of  about  2000  ft.  Sericoris  irriguana.     July 
13th  :  When  picking  some  seeds  of  Pedicularis  at  a  spot  where  I  had 
netted  a  few  Euposciiia  ciUella,  I  found  an  apparently  adult  larva  of 
Acanthopsyche  atra  [opacella).     This  larva  is  now  hibernating,  prob- 
ably for  the  second  time,  and  is  in  the  care  of  the  Rev.  C.  K.  N. 
Burrows.     Of  course  I  had  a  good  look  round  for  more,  but  failed  to 
get  another  larva.     I  found  two  cases,  unfortunately  both  empty, 
attached    to    stones.     The    moth    had    quitted  one,  and  an  enemy, 
possibly    a    bird,    had    made    a    long    rent    in    the    other.      July 
11th  :   Aricia  inedon,   var.  artaxerxes,  scarce.      Hepialus  velleda  not 
common.      July    loth :    Entcphria   cc&siata   found,   from    this    date 
onward,    in    astonishing    numbers.      July    16th :    Venuaia  cainbrica. 
Some   interesting   forms    of    Boarmia   repandata,   of    a    soft   grey 
colour,  far  more  delicate  in  tone  than  any  examples  I  have  seen 
in    the   south.       Pliisia    inter rog at ionis    in    excellent    condition    by 
searching  l^oulders  in  the  late  afternoon.      July  17th  :  Near  Carie, 
south  side  of  the  Loch,  Gelechia  galbanella,  Sericoris  vietalUcana,  and 
Asthenia  ustomaculana.     Stignouota  coiiifcrana  and  cognatana  flying 
about   the   pines.      Dicrorampha    herbosana   freely   among   yarrow. 
July  20th  :  Coremia  mumtata,  fond  of  sheltering  in  the  recesses  of 
walls.     Julv  23rd:   Craiabus  dumetellus  near  the  bridge  across  the 
Tumuiel   at   Dunalastair.      July    21th :    Black    Wood   of   Eaunoch. 
Mixodia  paliistrana   rather  scarce  ;    Tkanvionoma  bnmneata  abun- 
dant;    Lygris  popidata  common.     July  28th:    Gnophos  myrtillata, 
not,  as  one  would  expect,  tucked  away  in  rock  crannies,  but  fully 
exposed  to  the  mid-day  sun.     July  30th :   Near  the  Lochan  on  the 
road  to  Aberfeldy,  Crambus  ericellus.    August  3rd  :  On  the  road  near 
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the  Tummel  Falls  Avioebe  olivata,  common,  Crambus  Diargaritelkts, 
and  Erehia  cBthiops.  There  was  a  succession  of  sunless  days  when 
this  last  species  commenced  to  emerge,  with  much  rain,  and  the 
same  unsettled  conditions  extended  right  tlirough  the  month. 
August  7th :  SteganopUjclia  geminana  very  plentiful  among  Vac- 
cinium.  August  9th :  Gelechia  acuminatella  near  Annet.  August 
12th  :  Ahlabia  osseana  fairly  common  at  the  foot  of  Schiehallion. 
August  16th  :  Mesoleuca  bicolorata,  ab.  funiosa,  a  few.  August  17th  : 
Phlceodes  crenana  ;  has  much  the  same  habit,  so  marked  in  Pcedisca 
solanclriana  (w^hich  occurs  here  in  thousands),  of  dropping  or  diving 
to  the  ground  when  disturbed.  Argynnis  aglaia  $  $  plentiful  in  the 
deer  forest  beyond  the  Allt  Druidhe.  August  18th  :  Polia  chi  in 
plenty  on  walls.  August  21st :  Peronea  caledoniana  plentiful  south 
side  of  Loch,  at  a  considerable  elevation.  August  23rd  :  Agrotis 
dahli  and  Agrotis  depuncta,  both  at  ragwort.  August  25th  :  On  a 
fence  enclosing  a  small  plantation  of  larch  and  pine,  Lithomoia 
solidagmis,  not  uncommon.  August  27th  :  Sphinx  convolvtili  9  ,  in 
excellent  condition,  on  a  small  batten  near  the  Manse  at  Kinloch- 
Rannoch.  August  29th  :  Plusia piulchrina  ioxxndi  d.e2i,di  in  a  puddle; 
near  it  a  larva  of  Acronycta  menyantliidis.  September  3rd  :  On  the 
fence  of  a  small  enclosure  a  few  Oporabia  autumnata.  Poecilochroma 
occultana  netted.  September  4fch :  A  worn  Stilbia  anomala  on  a 
pine  trunk,  and  Entepliria  flavicinctata,  the  worse  for  wear.  Aporo- 
phyla  nigra  at  sugar.  September  12th  :  Perojiea  maccana,  scarce, 
Hying  in  the  Black  Wood  of  Rannoch.  September  26th :  Peronea 
lipsiana  bred  from  Myrica  gale." 

To  the  Englishman  whose  collecting  has  been  largely  in  the 
Home  Counties  a  trip  to  the  Highlands  is  a  splendid  tonic.  I  found 
that,  though  a  sexagenarian,  I  was,  without  fatigue,  able  to  do  my 
twenty  measured  miles  in  a  day,  and  make  (not  on  the  same  day)  the 
ascent  of  Schiehallion  (3547  ft.) — not  a  small  matter,  as  those  who 
have  tackled  the  last  stage,  that  chaos  of  boulders  at  the  top,  will 
admit.  It  often  happened  that  when  I  had  stooped  to  pick  up  a  few 
twisted  leaves  of  Myrica,  or  anything  else,  I  had  an  unsuspected 
audience  of  twenty  or  more  head  of  deer  taking  stock  of  me  from  a 
distant  ridge,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  mountain  hares  sitting  bolt 
upright  but  watchful,  while  the  grouse  W'Ore  always  with  me.  Then, 
as  to  creature  comforts,  there  was,  if  w^anted,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  good  wholesome  Scotch  fare,  trout  and  salmon  from  the 
loch  and  river,  and  occasionally  home-grown  venison,  all  of  which 
contributed  to  make  life  away  from  south-east  Essex  supportable 
No  raids ! — F.  G.  Whittle,  7,  Marine  Avenue,  Southend-on-Sea, 
November  17th,  1917. 

Some  Notes  from  West  Wickham. — Some  notes  respecting 
the  dates  at  which  certain  insects  w^ere  noted  or  taken  in  the  above 
locality  may  be  of  interest,  having  regard  to  the  severity  of  the 
earlier  part  of  the  year  1917.  A.  cescularia  was  noted  on  a  fence  on 
March  2nd,  the  insect  apparently  remaining  in  the  same  position  for 
three  days.  On  the  22nd  of  the  same  month  &  $  H.  leucopJicearia 
was  seen  drying  its  wings  on  the  Eden  Park  fence,  a  further  freshly 
emerged  example  being  seen  on  April  7th.     On  March  22nd  a  very 
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bitter  north-east  wind  was  blowing,  and  light  powdery  snow  was 
falling  at  the  time.  April  12th,  some  ova  of  P.  cassinea  began  to 
hatch,  and  on  the  19th  hive  bees  were  noticed  for  the  first  time 
amongst  the  flowers.  T.  instahilis  emerged  the  same  day  fi-om  pupa 
kept  exposed  to  the  weather.  On  April  22nd  a  swallow  was  seen  and 
the  cuckoo  heard  for  the  first  time  :  E.  versicolor  ova  commenced  to 
hatch.  Either  P.  rajyce  or  P.  napi  was  seen  for  the  first  time  on 
April  29th,  together  with  A.  urtic(d ;  many  bats  were  seen  in  the 
evening,  a  pair  of  Noctules  hawking  high  up  being  especially  notice- 
able. The  first  C.  argiolus  seen  was  on  May  1st,  the  humble  bees 
being  very  busy  amongst  the  gooseberry  bloom  on  this  day ;  P.  ter- 
realis  larvae  had  commenced  to  pupate,  and  ova  of  Z.  rpiercns  to 
hatch,  together  with  Z.  betuhe,  B.  hispidaria,  and  P.  miheculosa,  all 
these  being  kept  out  of  doors.  Examples  of  G.  rhamni  and  E.  car- 
damines  were  first  seen  on  May  13th,  the  night-jar  being  heard  the 
same  evening.  Larvae  of  A.  grossulariata  were  rather  abundant  on 
the  gooseberry  bushes  about  this  time  ;  many  of  them,  however, 
proved  to  be  ichneumoned.  G.  syringella  was  out  on  the  fences  on 
May  18th,  and  cases  of  C.  lineolella  were  noted  on  Ballota  nigra. 
A  fresh  specimen  of  H.  abruptaria  was  observed  indoors  on  May  19th, 
ova  of  E.  erosaria  and  H.  croceago  commencing  to  hatch  on  the  same 
date.  H.  arhuti,  a  single  example,  appeared  on  the  22nd,  D.  tiliae 
emerging  from  a  pupa  on  the  same  date,  followed  by  P.  brassica  on 
the  26th.  On  the  30th  E.  centaureata,  P.  bitcephala,  and  B.  terrealis 
began  to  emerge.  June  6th  found  C.  bifida  emerging,  and  a  visit  to 
the   wood   with    beating   tray  resulted   in    a   few  full-fed  larva?  of 

B.  parthenias.  On  the  11th  C.  phlceas  (two  specimens)  appeared  in 
the  gai'den,  and  B.  tenebrosa,  M.  furuncula,  D.  pinastri,  and  A.  nebu- 
losa  put  in  an  appearance  at  sugar  the  same  evening.  From  this 
date  onwards  to  mid-July  the  Plusias  were  very  abundant  at  the 
flowers  of  red  valerian.  P.  moneta,  P.  chrysitis,  P.  iota,  and 
P.  ptdchrina  were  common,  P.  chrysitis  being  the  most  frequent 
visitor.  Seven  examples  of  T.  piorcellus  were  also  seen.  P.  gamma, 
curiously  enough,  was  unusually  scarce.  E.  coronata  was  noted  at 
rest  on  June  llth  and  23rd,  July  15th,  and  August  2nd.  The  evening 
of  June  18th  was  a  notable  one  for  insects,  Plusias  simply  swarming 
at  flowers,  five  species  being  netted.  S.  viyopceformis  began  to 
emerge,  June  15th,  and  E.  rectangidata  with  its  many  varieties  put 
in  an  appearance  about  the  23rd.  A  single  example  of  P.  cardni  was 
seen  on  July  2nd,  and  M.  maura  appeared  at  sugar  the  same  evening. 
A  9  C.  fluctuosa  was  taken  on  the  garden  fence  on  July  15th,  whilst 
on  the  17th  E.  expaUidata  began  to  emerge  from  Darenth  pupaj.  In 
the  evening  of  the  17th  T.  derasa,  M.  maura,  A.  pyramidea  came 
to  sugar.  July  21st,  C.  avibigiia,  a  single  specimen,  was  taken  at 
sugar,  and  ova  of  M.  athalia  commenced  to  hatch.  C.  argiolus  was 
again  noted  near  ivy  on  Jul}'^  24th.     On  July  25th  a  full-fed  larva  of 

C.  bifida  was  taken  crawling  down  a  poplar  stem  about  11  p.m. 
August  2nd,  several  0.  antiqua  were  seen  dashing  about.  (Many 
of  this  species  were  noted  about  this  date  in  Victoria  Street,  West- 
minster, and  Pierids  seemed  unusually  numerous  in  London.  A 
Lycsenid  butterfly  was  noted  in  Trafalgar  Square  on  July  24th.) 
August  3rd,  H.  nictitans  began  to  appear  at  sugar,   and  was  very 
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plentiful  for  some  weeks,  together  with  N.  rnhi.  T.  svbtnsa,  one 
example  at  rest  on  a  fence  on  August  7th,  about  which  date  C.  affinis 
and,  more  rarely,  C.  diffinis  began  to  show  themselves  at  sugar. 
C.  nupta  came  to  sugar  for  the  first  time  on  August  17th,  a  pair  being 
seen  at  Hatfield,  Herts,  on  the  previous  day.  P.  atalanta  was  first 
seen  on  September  2nd,  and  occasional  specimens  were  seen  up  to 
October  30th.  .4.  yistacina  and  .4.  Utxirn  came  to  sugar  on  Septem- 
ber 26th,  together  with  H.  rostralis  and  one  specimen  of  X.  gilvago. 
X.  citrago  did  not  appear  this  year.  One  example  of  C.  edusa  was 
noted  by  mj^  brother,  Mr.  J.  C.  Kershaw,  at  Fawkham  on  September 
27th.  .4.  lunosa  and  C.  vaccinii  came  to  sugar,  October  1st: 
apparently  cannonading  does  not  inconvenience  insects  at  sugar. 
S.  satellitia  and  M.  oxyacanthce  were  taken  at  sugar  on  October  31st, 
but  the  variety  ca2yucina,  which  is  usually  more  plentiful  than  the 
type,  was  not  seen.  On  November  14th  a  three-year-old  pupa  of 
H.  defoliaria  disclosed  a  finely  coloured  insect.  Curiously  enough, 
the  winter  heliotrope  P.  fragrans  was  in  full  flower  on  November  30th. 
The  trees  in  the  West  Wickham  Wood  appeared  little  the  worse  for 
their  recent  visitation  of  T.  viridana,  and  the  examples  seen  of  this 
insect  were  about  normal  as  regards  numbers.  Very  large  numbers 
of  larvae  of  C.  trapezina,  however,  were  noted,  sometimes  as  many  as 
ten  or  twelve  larvae  falling  to  one  blow  of  the  beating  stick.  May 
I  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  I  have  a  small  larva  of  L.  avion, 
about  y\  in.  long,  in  spirits,  if  any  one  requires  one  for  figuring  or 
dissection? — G.  Bertram  Kershaw;  "  Ingleside,"  West  Wickham, 
Kent. 

Pins  and  Verdigris. — Mr.  Sheldon's  observations  on  verdigris 
[antea  pp.  30-33)  are  extremely  interesting.  I  have  often  wondered 
whether  the  use  of  forceps  with  black  and  other  pins  has  been  the 
cause  of  verdigris,  by  causing  the  layer  of  enamel  or  tin  to  shell  off 
and  expose  a  particle  of  copper.  I  find,  however,  that  if  black  pins 
are  closely  examined  almost  every  other  pin  (apart  from  the  wasters 
and  stuck-together  pins)  has  one  or  more  minute  "  bubble  "  holes  on 
it,  exposing  the  bare  metal.  I  have  often  intended  to  try  whether  a 
lacquer  of  platinic  chloride  on  the  old  tinned  pin  would  prevent 
verdigris.  If  Mr.  Sheldon  would  care  to  make  the  experiment  I 
should  be  happy  to  send  him  a  minute  phial  of  chloride,  such  as  is 
used  by  opticians  for  bronzing  scientific  instruments.  The  pins  would 
need  to  be  absolutely  freed  from  grease  by  an  alkali,  cleaned  off, 
warmed,  and  dipped  in  the  solution  when  hot.  Probably  two  dippings 
would  be  required.  Has  Mr.  Sheldon  tried  ether  as  well  as  toluol  ? 
— G.  Bertram  Kershaw  ;  9,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  1. 

Formaldehyde  for  Fixing  the  Wings  of  Entomological 
Specimens. — In  my  paper  on  "The  Treatment  of  Entomological 
Specimens  Affected  by  Verdigris,"  in  which  I  recommend  the  use  of 
the  vapour  of  formaldehyde  for  fixing  the  wings  of  relaxed  micro 
lepidoptera  {antea  pp.  30-33),  I  state  that  the  use  of  this  vapour,  "  so 
far  as  I  knoiv,  has  not  been  recommended  for  fixing  those  which  have 
been  relaxed."  This  was  strictly  accurate,  so  far  as  my  knowledge 
went  at  the  time  the  statement  was  made,  but  my  attention  since  its 
publication  has  been  called  to  an  article  by  Dr.  St.  John  in  the 
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'  Entomologist,' xlix,  p.  112,  in  uhich  he  states  that  hy  the  injection 
of  a  5  pev  cent,  etherial  solution  of  formaldehyde  he  successfully 
made  rigid  the  wings  of  ahout  three  dozen  large  butterflies  after  they 
had  been  relaxed  and  set.  I  am  afraid  this  process  would  be  too 
drastic  for  micro  lepidoptera,  but  it  should  be  very  useful  to  those 
who  have  to  manipulate  large  macros,  and  in  any  case  it  is  an 
important  discovery  which  promises  to  repay  further  experiment  and 
investigation.— W.  G.  Sheldox  ;  February  i6th,  1918. 

Abundance  of  White  Buttebflies  in  1917. — The  abundance  of 
Pieris  brassicce  and  P.  r(i}Ke.  in  1917,  noted  by  Mr.  Adkin  in  the 
'  Entomologist,'  seems  to  have  been  pretty  general.  P.  rai^ce,  was 
especially  common  on  the  Gog-Magog  Hills,  near  Cambridge,  last 
autumn,  and  a  Cingalese  friend  of  mine,  cycling  there  at  the  time, 
ran  into  an  immense  flock  of  these  insects,  being  forced  to  dismount 
after  a  few  yards  owing  to  their  numbers.  They  must  have  been 
very  thick  as  his  coat  was  covered  with  white  scales  from  their 
wings,  a  fact  which  so  impressed  him  that  he  wrote  home  to  Ceylon 
about  it  !  A  farmer  standing  by  expressed  fears  for  his  crops,  but 
remarkably  little  damage  appears  to  have  been  done  in  the  fields, 
although  gardens  suffered  tremendously.  It  would  have  been 
interesting  to  know  whether  the  butterflies  were  all  of  one  sex  or 
not. — Hugh  P.  Jones  ;  "  Lynfield,"  19,  Tenison  Avenue,  Cambridge. 

Papilio  machaon. — Mr.  Nicholson  [antea  p.  45)  is  no  doubt  right 
when  he  thinks  there  is  small  chance  of  liberated  P.  machaon  $  $ 
being  impregnated.  Still,  there  is  also  a  chance  that  it  may  have 
happened,  as  probably  other  specimens  of  both  sexes  were  about  at 
the  same  time,  and  an  undoubtedly  liberated  ?  of  P.  bianor  was 
actually  seen  ovipositing  and  larvae  secured  later  on.  The  only  way 
of  ensuring  a  successful  colony  of  such  conspicuous  butterflies  as 
above  seems  to  be  to  choose  a  more  secluded  locality,  and  there 
should  be  plenty  of  such  places  about.  I  have  in  mind  the  many 
acres  of  rather  damp  meadow  lands  (i.  e.  those  following  the  course 
of  rivers)  to  the  south  of  Cambridge,  which  are,  in  parts,  covered 
with  wild  carrot,  fennel,  etc.,  and  possess,  at  Durnford  Fen,  still 
further  out,  a  fauna  and  flora  almost  equal  to  Wicken.  I  am  always 
surprised  at  not  finding  macliaon  here  in  some  of  the  bogs,  as  mo'st 
of  the  purely  fen  insects  occur.  All  this  is  rather  a  digression.  1 
only  mention  it  on  the  chance  that  a  collector  overburdened  with 
hale  and  hearty  "  swallowtails  "'  might  turn  out  a  few  pairs  in  similar 
country,  I  am  hoping  to  do  something  of  the  sort  myself  this  season. 
Hitherto  the  few  specimens  that  have  fallen  to  my  lot  have  passed 
to  "happy  hunting  grounds"  far,  far  away! — Hugh  P.  Jones; 
"  Lynfield,"  19,  Tenison  Avenue,  Cambridge. 

Hydrcecia  ceinanensis  at  Burnley. — During  last  winter  the 
Eev.  C.  R.  N.  Burrows  wrote  me  that  he  had  found  a  specimen  of 
H.  crinanensis  among  some  Hydroecias  I  had  sent  him.  Upon 
receipt  of  his  note,  I  sent  him  all  the  other  Burnley  specimens  I 
had  left  (three),  and  he  pronounced  them  to  be  all  H.  crinanensiii. 
This  last  summer  I  took  a  number  of  similar  specimens  on  flowers 
in  the  Burnley  district,  a  hilly  pasture  on  the  slopes  of  Eendle,  and 
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of  these  I  submitted  five  to  Mr.  F.  N.  Pierce  for  examination,  and 
he  considered  them  all  crinanensis.  1  think,  therefore,  we  may 
consider  this  species  is  well  established  here,  at  least  in  this  par- 
ticular district.  Only  one,  from  Bolton,  has  been  previously  reported 
from  Lancashire.- — W.  G.  Clutten  ;   132,  Coalclough  Lane,  Burnley. 

Pyrameis  atalanta  in  January. — Yesterday  (January  25th)  the 
weather  being  warm  and  sunn}',  I  saw  a  specimen  of  P.  atalanta 
flying  about  the  ivied  side  of  a  house  having  a  southern  aspect. 
The  insect,  which  appeared  to  be  in  good  case  and  strong  on  the 
wing,  came  down  and  settled  within  6  ft.  of  me,  a  fairly  good  specimen. 
I  am  wondering  whether  this  appearance  at  such  a  date  will  help  in 
any  way  to  determine  the  much-discussed  qiiestion  as  to  whether  it 
does  or  does  not  hibernate  in  this  country.  Verv  few  weeks  out  of 
the  fifty-two  can  have  failed  to  show  an  odd  specimen  of  Jo,  Urticce, 
or  Polychloros  in  this  mild  climate,  but  Atalanta  in  mid-winter  is  at 
least  new  to  me. — E.  H.  Fox;  Nuthatch,  Shanklin,  Isle  of  Wight. 

CoLiAS  EDUSA  IN  EssEX. — On  September  8th  I  went  with  my 
friend,  the  Eev.  G.  H.  Raynor,  to  Purley,  in  Essex,  to  hunt  for  Colias 
edusa,  and  found  the  species  in  some  numbers.  Mr.  Eaynor  succeeded 
in  inducing  one  of  them  to  lay  a  batch  of  ova  and  sent  them  to  me 
to  rear.  Having  on  a  previous  occasion  had  a  partial  failui'e  when 
attempting  to  rear  some  late  in  the  year  in  a  vinery  where  the 
temperature  was  comparatively  low,  I  determined  to  use  more  heat 
after  the  outside  temperature  became  cold.  The  ova  were  placed  on 
potted  clover  in  outside  temperature  and  hatched  on  September  18th. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  larvae  were  transferred  to  a  hothouse  having 
a  temperature  of  80°  Fahr.  October  13th  pupating  commenced.  The 
first  larvaB  had  fed  up  in  twenty-five  days.  October  25th  first  butter- 
fly emerged.  Time  in  pupa  stage  twelve  days.  November  8th  last 
butterfly  emerged.  Total,  9  <? ,  12  $  .  I  only  lost  three  and  these 
by  accident. — E.  E.  Bentall,  The  Towers,  Heybridge,  Essex. 

Is  Gypsonoma  aceriana  Double-brooded?— -If  Gyjjsonoma 
aceriana  has  a  partial  second  brood  the  larva  may  feed  in  the  way 
suggested  by  Mr.  A.  Thurnall  {antea  p.  43).  What  follows  supplies 
my  reason  for  so  thinking.  In  the  early  summer  of  1915  I  found  a 
larva  of  this  species  in  a  shoot  of  Lombardy  poplar.  As  the  shoot 
was  partly  destroyed  in  getting  a  view  of  the  larva,  another  shoot 
bearing  two  young  leaves  was  placed  in  the  box.  On  opening  this 
the  next  morning,  I  was  surprised  to  find  the  larva  feeding  on  the 
leaves,  and  on  leaves  it  was  ultimately  reared. — Alfred  Sich  ; 
February  5th,  1918. 

Increase  of  the  Black  Form  of  Hibernia  defoliaria  in 
Epping  Forest. — In  the  May,  1917,  number  of  this  Journal  (No. 
648),  I  gave  a  few  notes  regarding  the  occurrence  in  Epping  Forest 
of  a  black  aberration  of  $  H.  defoliaria,  the  percentage  of  which,  as 
compared  with  the  typical  mottled  form,  I  found  to  be  about  1  per 
cent.  In  order  further  to  investigate  the  distribution  of  the  black  ? 
examples  in  the  Forest  I  searched  for  about  four  hours  on  two 
successive  day,  viz.  December  25th  and  26th  last,  these  being  favour- 
able days,  as  they  were  comparatively  mild,  following  a  spell  of  cold 
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weather.  The  female  examples  were  plentiful,  and  I  systematically 
noted  the  number  seen,  and  when  the  number  of  typical  female 
examples  reached  100  I  had  boxed  two  black  examples.  When  the 
total  touched  200  I  had  four  black  ones,  and  had  by  then  searched 
over  a  considerable  area.  I  w-asthen  approaching  the  more  restricted 
area,  covering  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  square,  where  last  year  the 
black  variety  appeared  to  be  more  plentiful,  and  I  quickly  added  to 
the  number  of  black  examples,  for  by  the  time  the  total  of  typical 
ones  seen  had  reached  240  I  was  in  possession  of  ten  black  ones.  On 
the  following  day  I  worked  over  practically  the  same  area,  and  again 
the  number  of  black  ones  averaged  about  4  per  cent,  of  the  total  seen, 
the  total  being  considerably  in  excess  of  the  previous  day's  total.  If 
I  had  confined  myself  to  the  restricted  area  only,  the  average  would 
have  been  considerably  higher  than  four,  but  in  order  to  arrive  at  a 
more  accurate  result  I  considered  it  necessary  for  my  operations  to 
cover  a  fairly  extensive  area.  The  dark  melanic  variety  of  H.  defoliaria 
is  undoubtedly  on  the  increase  in  Epping  Forest,  and  after  the 
termination  of  the  war,  when  it  again  becomes  possible  to  use  a 
lantern,  I  shall  endeavour  to  investigate  the  distribution  of  the 
melanic  male  examples.  In  December,  1914,  I  captured  a  dozen  fine 
smoked  male  examples,  which  appeared  to  be  a  large  number,  for  my 
total  during  the  previous  twelve  years  had  only  been  three.  It  is 
possible  that  the  melanic  male  examples  have  increased  considerably 
since  1914.  The  above  statistics  may  be  of  interest  as  a  record  of 
the  distinct  increase  during  one  season  of  the  black  form  of  female 
H.  defoliaria. — E.  T.  Bowman  ;  108,  Station  Eoad,  Chingford,  E.  4. 

Butterflies  Collected  in  the  Alpes-Maritimes,  near 
Menton. — During  the  months  of  September  and  October,  1916, 
and  March,  April,  and  May,  1917,  I  collected  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Menton  forty-eight  species  and  varieties  of  diurnal  Lepidoptera. 
Those  wdiich  I  had  already  collected  at  Vernet-les-Bains  are  not 
enumerated  again.  After  my  return  from  Vernet-les-Bains  to 
Menton  on  September  11th,  1916,  I  procured  an  insect  net  with 
a  12-in.  opening  and  began  to  collect  at  sea-level,  ascending 
subsequently  to  about  300  ft.  I  selected  first  a  spot  off  the  sunny 
and  sheltered  Boulevarde  de  Garavan  where  a  clump  of  brambles 
was  frequented  by  numerous  insects  and  worked  thence  up  both 
sides  of  a  steep  ravine,  first  the  east  then  the  west  side  as  far  as 
a  path  leading  in  the  direction  of  Castellar  by  w-ay  of  the  Cote  da 
Colla."  It  was  in  these  localities  that  I  caught  most  of  my  autumn 
specimens.  I  also  collected  a  few  on  the  old  Sospel  road  about 
half-way  to  Monti  and  yet  others  close  to  the  sea  in  the  East  Bay. 
The  species  and  varieties  hitherto  uncollected  by  me,  which  I  captured 
in  September,  were  Colias  hyale  J ,  C.  edasa,  ab.  ixdlida,  Pontia 
daplidicc  9  .  Pijrameis  cardui,  Pararge  egcria  var.  intermedia  $  ,  and 
Epincphile  jurtina  var.  hispidla  Q .  In  October  I  caught  Sati/ni$ 
amalthea, Friv.,  Paranje  egeria  var.  interniedia  J  ,  Ckrijsophanus phlceas 
var.  eleiis  ^ ,  Lanipidcs  hceticus  (^ ,  Tarucus  tehcanus  ^  and  9  ,  and 
Agriades  hylas.  The  country  behind  Menton  consists  of  cols  or 
ridges   with   intervening   valleys   extending   towards   a   bare   rock}' 

*  Printed  as  pronounced. 
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mountain  barrier  about  2500  ft.  in  height.  The  cols  attain  a  mean 
height  of  about  600  ft.  and  are  cultivated  in  part,  and  produce  vines 
and  olives.  To  the  partly  cviltivated  an  almost  wholly  uncultivated 
area  succeeds  densely  covered  with  low  flowering  shrubs,  chiefly 
papilionaceous  shrubs  and  cistus,  and  it  is  necessary  for  collecting 
purposes  to  reach  it.  I  soon  found  that  the  cols  most  frequented 
by  butterflies  were  the  Col  de  I'Annonciade  and  the  Col  de  la 
Madone,  especially  the  latter.  I  collected  chiefly  on  these  cols  in 
March,  April,  and  May.  I  also  collected  a  little  in  May,  near 
Sainte  Agnes.  The  only  butterfly  which  I  caught  in  March  was 
Pontia  daplidice  var.  bellidicc.  In  April  I  secured  Papilio 
jjodalirius  (^,P.  macliaon  (pale  form),  Euchloe  ansonia  (^  and  9, 
E.  tagis  var.  bellezina  ($ ,  Gonepterijx  cleopatra  ^ ,  Pararge  moera  9  , 
P.  egeria  var.  egerides,  Callophrys  rubi  (J  and  9 ,  and  Nondades 
inelanojjs.  In  May  we  caught  Papilw  machaun  (dark  form), 
Leptidia  sinapis  var.  lathy ri,  Pararge  mara  ^ ,  Scolitantides  orioii 
(^  and  9  '  ^-  baton  and  N.  cyllarus  (^  and  9  •  Leptidia  sinapis,  was 
caught  again  and  L.  duponcheli .  Papilio  inachaon  :  Pale  form,  April 
iOth,  1917  ;  dark  form,  May  11th,  1917  ;  Col  de  I'Annonciade.  There 
are  certainly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Menton  pale  and  dark  forms  of 
macliaon.  The  dark  examples  are  smaller  than  the  pale  ones  and  have 
the  ground  colour  markedly  ochreous,  and  on  these  the  sub-marginal 
lunulate  markings  on  the  hind  wings  are  larger  than  on  the  pale 
examples  which  is  the  contrary  of  what  one  would  expect.  When 
on  the  wing  macliaon  looks  darker  than  when  in  the  hand. 
There  appears  to  be  a  fusion  of  yellow  and  black  or  of  ochreous 
and  black  during  rapid  motion.  Tarucus  telicanus  :  Apparently  a 
very  variable  species.  A  butterfly  which  I  saw  near  Granada  last 
October  resembled  the  telicanus  caught  near  Menton  but  was  much 
darker;  some  of  the  markings  were  almost  black.  Satyrus  ahnathea, 
Friv.,  October  11th,  1916:  This  species  has  apparently  not  been 
recorded  from  the  Eiviera.'''  Lyccenaarion,  May  5th,  1917  :  Examples 
were  thickly  powdered  with  purple  scales.  I  also  caught  (October 
3rd,  1916),  a  P.  icarus  (^ ,  the  orange  band  on  the  under  surface  of 
the  fore  wing  of  which  is  obsolete.  Several  HesperlidcB  have  not  as 
yet  been  determined. — James  E.  McClymont  ;  Seville,  Spain, 
January  16th,  1918. 


OBITUARY. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  the  Rev.  F.  E.  Lowe,  of 
St.  Stephen's  Vicarage,  Guernsey,  which  occurred  on  February  21st. 
An  obituary  notice  will  appear  in  our  April  number. 

*  :  Ab  this  species  has  never  been  recorded  by  M.  oberthiir,  Mr.  Powell,  and 
others  who  know  every  inch  of  the  ground,  I  think  there  must  be  a  mistake  in 
identification. — H.  E.-13.]. 
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SOME  NOTES  ON  PLEBEIUS  ARGUS  (ARGYRO- 
GNOMON,  AUCT.)  :  ITS  SCANDINAVIAN  FORMS 
AND   DISTRIBUTION. 

By  H.  Rowland-Brown,  M.A.,  F.E.S. 

In  m}^  obituary  notice  of  the  late  Mr.  R.  S.  Standen 
('Entomologist,'  vol.  1,  p.  264)  I  mentioned  bis  claim  to  have 
captured  Plebeius  cegon  var.  Corsica,  Bellier,  in  Southern  Norway. 
I  also  suggested  that  the  purchaser  of  the  Plebeiids  from  Mr. 
Standen's  collection  might  be  able  to  throw  some  light  upon  the 
subject.  A  few  weeks  after  the  notice  appeared  I  was  able, 
through  the  good  offices  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  to  get  in  touch 
with  Mr.  Pether,  the  possessor  of  the  lots  in  question.  This 
gentleman  most  kindly  sent  for  my  inspection  the  Plebeiids 
taken  by  Mr.  Standen  in  Norway,  and  permitted  me  to  retain  a 
male  and  female  of  the  " Corsica"  taken  at  Soon,  about  twelve  miles 
south  of  Christiania  on  the  fjiord  of  that  name,  and  recorded  in 
the  pages  of  this  magazine. 

At  first  sight  of  the  upper  side  they  appeared  to  be  the  form 
of  P.  cecjon  named  by  Tutt  var.  masseyi ;  and  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  Tutt  himself  originally  announced  tbe  occurrence  in 
Westmoreland  of  var.  Corsica  on  the  strength  of  Mr.  Massey's 
"Witberslack  specimens,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
Mr.  Standen  identified  his  Norwegian  "cors/co."  from  Mr.  Massey's 
description,*  which  was  admittedly  suggested  by  Tutt. 

Otherwise,  how  Mr.  Standen  came  to  identify  this  bog  form 
of  (egon  with  var.  Corsica  is  incomprehensible.  He  had  personal 
knowledge  of  the  Corsican  form  with  the  typical  and,  I  believe, 
invariable  "blue"  female,  when  he  wrote  his  note  ('Entomolo- 
gist,' vol.  xxxvii,  p.  263,  1904),  having  collected  in  the  island, 
and  reported  his  captures  in  1898  [op.  cit.,  vol.  xxvi).  Tutt's 
identification  is  even  more  remarkable,  in  view  of  his  habit 
of  careful  and  meticulous  investigation,  and  the  considerable 
number  of  exanaples  of  the  true  var.  Corsica  in  British  collections 
at  his  disposal  even  tbus  early.  The  under  side  of  the  wings  of 
the  5  masseyi  displays  the  exact  antithesis  of  the  blurred  pale 
marked  ?  Corsica.  But  the  error,  already  adjusted  in  1909,  was 
*  '  Entomologist's  Record,'  vol.  vii,  pp.  127  (1895). 
ENTOM. — APRIL,  1918.  H 
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finally  put  right  when  the  third  volume  of  'British  Butterflies' 
iippocared,  and  though  I  am  not  aware  that  he  had  inspected 
Mr.  Standen's  Scandinavian  Blues,  no  Norwegian  habitat  for 
var.  Corsica  is  mentioned  ;  nor  do  we  find  a  Scandinavian  locality 
cited  for  var.  mass-ciji.  ^Vhether,  indeed,  viasscyi  does  or  does 
not  occur  in  Scandinavia,  where  all  conditions  are  locally  in  its 
favour,  remains  to  be  seen.  The  Soon  and  Saeterst^en  Plebeiids 
taken  by  Mr.  Standen,  and  now  in  Mr.  Pether's  and  my  own 
collections,  are  certainly  P.  argns  {=  argiirognomon,  Auct.),  and 
not  a  form  of  P.  agon,  Schifi". 

The  male  argus  from  Soon,  subjected  to  a  moderate-power 
lens,  discloses  no  spine  upon  the  tibia  of  the  fore  legs — a  charac- 
ter, by  the  way,  acknowledged  as  long  ago  as  Herrich-Schafer 
(1843),  and  more  thoroughly  determined  as  distinguishing  argus 
from  (ggon  by  Aurivillius,  Sch0yen,*  and  De  Yos  t  whose  drawings 
from  the  microscope  are  admirably  reproduced  to  illustrate  his 
remarks  on  the  subject.  The  fringes,  though  white  in  degree, 
lack  the  snowy  whiteness  of  cegon,  though  here  again  Sch0yen 
states  that  the  fringes  of  the  northern  argus  tend  to  become 
whiter ;  the  marginal  black  borders  are  all  narrow,  and  the  blue 
is  still  the  blue  of  typical  argus,  though  somewhat  brighter  than 
normally.  In  both  sexes  the  arrangement  of  the  black  spots  is 
as  in  typical  argus,  though  they  closely  resemble  those  of  (sgou 
in  shape. 

To  confirm  my  necessarily  superficial  diagnosis  I  submitted 
the  specimens  to  Dr.  T.  A.  Chapman,  who,  with  his  usual 
kindness,  at  once  undertook  to  examine  the  male  appendages. 
As  I  myself  at  first  sight,  he  observed  the  strong  resemblance  to 
(egon,  and  acknowledged  the  safe  reception  of  mj  "agon-like''' 
examples.  But  I  am  glad  to  say  that  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
as  to  the  specific  identity  of  the  Soon  aigus.  Dr.  Chapman 
pronounces  the  structure  of  the  male  appendages  as  that  of 
typical  argus  (argyrognomon),  and  has  presented  me  with  the 
microscope  mount. 

With  regard  to  the  female,  the  bright  blue  invasion  of  the 
wings  on  the  upper  side,  extremely  rare  in  N.  Europe  outside 
Scandinavia  (and  probably  Russian  Lapland) — familiar  to  us  as 
an  occasional  aberration  oicegon,  and  as  constant  in  var.  masseyi — 
is  by  no  means  unusual  in  the  Scandinavian  forms  of  the  $  argus  ,• 
and  the  further  north  we  go,  in  my  experience,  the  tendency  to 
blueness  increases,  culminating  in  lapponica  cosrulea,  Strand. 

I  have  in  my  collection  series  taken  by  me  in  July,  1906,  at 
Abisko,  Swedish  Lapland,  Alten  or  Bossekop,!  lat.  70°  17'  N.,  two 
males  from  Ostersund,  in  Jemtland,  mid-Sweden ;  and  five  beauti- 

*  '  Bemaekninger  over  Lycjena  argus-jegon-Gruppen  Ent.  Tidskrift,'  1882,  p.  33 
et  seq. ;  resume  in  French,  p.  lUO. 

t  '  Tidschrift  voor  Ent.,'  The  Hague,  vol.  xxx,  p.  229,  1897. 
+  '  Entomologist,'  vol.  xxxiv,  pp.  220-227,  242-247,  1906. 
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ful  examples  taken  at  Bod^,  in  Norwegian  Finmark,  by  Mr.  W.  E. 
Nicholson  on  July  31st,  1896.  Of  my  own  captures,  twelve  are 
females,  and,  with  the  exception  of  two  from  Alten,*  all  show 
traces  of  blue  on  the  four  wings,  and  in  most  of  them  the  blue 
extends  from  the  base  to  the  discoidal  cell,  and  in  some  to  the 
ante-marginal  black  band  ;  in  no  single  instance,  male  or  female, 
would  it  be  possible  for  anyone  who  has  observed  agon  and  argus 
in  the  field  to  confuse  these  examples  of  the  arctic  variety  with 
any  known  form  of  cegon.  Mr.  Nicholson's  Bod0  examples  are 
even  more  unmistakably  a  form  of  argus,  though  the  two 
females  are  rich  brown  without  the  blue  wash  on  the  upper  side. 
One  male  is  sky  blue  ;  the  other  purplish  blue  (the  characteristic 
blue  of  the  species)  ;  the  under  side  ante-marginal  orange  border 
is  continued  through  from  the  apex  of  the  fore  wings  to  the  inner 
margin  ;  both  on  the  hind  wings  and  the  fore  wings  it  is  of  a  far 
deeper  orange-red  (rodgul)  than  in  the  smaller  examples  from 
South  Lapland  and  Alten.  The  females  are  equally  brilliant  on 
the  upper  and  under  sides,  the  metallic  spots  in  both  sexes  large 
and  bright,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Standen's  female  example  from 
Soon. 

These  latter  I  have  also  compared  with  the  various  forms  of 
argus  from  the  North  of  Europe  m  the  Natural  History  Museum 
Collection,  and  I  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the 
Plebeins  "  cegon  var.  Corsica"  of  Mr.  Standen  is  actually  a  local 
form  of  P.  argus  transitional  from  lapponica,  but  so  close  to  it  as 
hardly  to  require  the  conventional  "transttiis  ad." ;  the  female  is 
therefore  var,  ccerulea,  Strand  ;  the  male  in  size  and  shape  is  not 
unlike  Gerhard's  figure  of  var.  agiades,  to  which  I  shall  refer 
later. 

As  there  still  appears  to  be  a  doubt  regarding  the  nomen- 
clature of  the  Scandinavian  forms  of  argus,  I  venture  to  offer  a 
few  remarks  on  the  subject. 

I  gather  from  tbe  bibliography  preceding  Tutt's  comprehensive 
study  ('  British  Butterflies,'  vol.  iii,  p.  165)  of  Plebeius  cegon 
(which  he  calls  argus,  L.)  that  he  identifies  the  idas  of  Zetter- 
stedt  ('  Insecta  Lapponica,'  p.  19.  1839)  with  a  form  of  cegon. 
This  view,  in  my  opinion,  is  untenable,  for  cegon,  as  I  shall 
presently  show,  nowhere  penetrates  the  Arctic  Circle ;  and 
Zetterstedt's  description,  "  cceruleo-argentis  pupillatis,"  disposes 
of  the  identification  with  Meissner's  cegidion,  which  Tutt, 
no  doubt  rightly,  identities  with  Bergstrasser's  philononius,  a 
central  alpine  form  of  ceaon  in  which  the  metallic  spots  are 
wanting.  Scandinavian  leuidopterists  of  the  present  day 
have  accepted  tnis  conclusion.  For  example,  Wahlgren  (' Ent. 
Tids.,'  1912,  p  83)  discussing  the  butterflies  of  Angermanland, 
though  he  sticks  to  argyrognomon  as  the  type-form  name,  cites 

*     A  similar  range  of  variation  is  observable  in  the  $  P.  icarus  taken  at  the 
same  time  in  this  locality. 
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"  lappojiica,  Gerh.  {L.  a.  feqidion,  Auct.)."  "  Since,"  he  writes, 
"it  seems  that  cefiidioii,  Meissner,  is  an  alpine  form  of  Lyccena 
argus,  L.,  our  northern  race  of  L.  argyrognomon,  Bergst.,  must 
bear  the  name  stated  above." 

The  question  then  arises  how  far  we  are  justified  in  restoring 
Gerhard's  varietal  name  lapponica  for  the  northern  argu& 
{cegidion,  Auct.),*  figured  plate  34,  3  a,  h,  c.  M.  Oberthiir 
('Lepid.  Comparee,'  fasc.  iv.,  p.  184),  discussing  this  plate  and 
the  other  forms  of  argus  and  (cgon  represented  by  Gerhard,  says 
that,  without  being  absolutely  bad,  the  coloration  of  the  figures 
lacks  refinement,  and  for  this,  and  for  want  of  i^recise  indications 
of  locality,  he  considers  them  valueless  for  accurate  identification. 
But  the  text  supplies  one  deficiency  at  all  events,  in  so  far  that 
Gerhard  states  (p.  19)  that  the  figured  examples  of  his  lapponica, 
which  he  describes  as  a  form  of  <egon,  came  from  Lapland ;  and 
though  the  female  shows  no  trace  of  blue  on  the  upper  side,  the 
male  is  an  unmistakable  arctic  argus. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  butterfly  figured  on  plate  23  as 
cegidion,  Meissner,  is  certainly  not  argus  lapponica  ;  the  text  again 
compels  (p.  13)  this  conclusion,  the  figures  4  a,  h.  c  being  drawn 
and  coloured  from  South  European  models.  As  idas  was 
first  given  by  Linneus  to  the  female  argus,  L.  {=  agon,  Schiff.  ?), 
it  was  none  the  less  a  nomen  prceoccupatum  when  Zetterstedt 
tacked  it  on  to  the  arctic  argus  for  both  sexes,  evidently  not 
meaning  to  indicate  any  particular  form  of  argus  or  cegon,  but 
adopting  a  name  which  in  the  tenth  edition  of  the  '  Systema 
Naturae'  (1758)  had  already  been  transposed  to  ''P.  B.  idas  .  .  . 
habitat  in  Indiis.''  Intermediate  authors  have  perpetuated  the 
name  cegidion,  Meissner,  in  error ;  but,  by  the  laws  of  priority, 
Gerhard's  name  lapponica  prevails.  Now  I  see  Dr.  Courvoisier, 
of  Bale,  applies  idasf  to  argus  as  the  specific  name,  which  seems 
again  contrary  to  the  law  of  priority,  irrespective  of  Eambur 
having  given  the  name  in  1838-39  to  an  entirely  dift'erent 
species,  and  confusion  is  worse  confounded. 

The  typical  lapponica  is  shortly  described  by  Aurivillius 
(Nordens  Fjiirilar,  pp.  12-13)  as  distinguished  from  the  type 
by  the  smaller  size  ;  the  male,  upper  side,  light  blue  ;  under  side 
lighter  with  smaller  eye-spots.  Approaches  a7-gus  (=  cegon)  in 
appearance  but  the  ^  may  be  immediately  distinguished  by 
the  male  scales  (androconia),t  and  the  ?  by  the  feebler  white 
markings  on  the  under  side. 

*  '  Versuch  einer  Monographie  cler  eur.  Schmetts.  arten  Thecla,  Polyommatus, 
etc.,'  1853,  where  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  while  lapponica  is  spelt  thus  in  the 
text,  in  the  legend  to  the  plate  it  is  laponica. 

^E.g.  'Lepid.  Comparee,'  xiv,  p.  83,  etc.,  1917. 

i  The  distinction  of  the  androconia  is  evident  from  the  many  excellent  figures 
published  by  various  authors ;  and  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Courvorsier 
('  Lepid.  Comparee,'  fasc.  xiv,  p.  39)  who  publishes  in  the  same  work  comparative 
drawings  of  the  scales  in  cC(ion  and  idas  (=  argus),  and  annoricana,  hellieri,  aegus 
(=  ligurica,  Courv.),  Chpmn.,  and  virea,  Courv.,  all  of  which  four  last  mentioned 
have  been  separated  from  argus  in  the  last  few  years. 
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Lnmpa's  ("  Skand.  och  Finland's  Macrolepidoptera,'  p.  13) 
description  is  as  follows :  "  Somewhat  smaller,  upper  side  violet- 
blue,  under  side  lighter  than  type ;  eye-spots  on  wings  smaller, 
the  red-gold  marginal  band  paler."  He  does  not  indicate  sexual 
distinctions.  Unfortunately,  neither  he  nor  iVurivillius  has 
figured  the  northern  race ;  and  Gerhard's  plate  apparently  is 
the  only  illustration  down  to  the  present  time. 

As  far,  therefore,  as  I  am  able  to  determine  in  the  south 
of  the  great  peninsula  there  occurs  a  form  of  arcfiis  similar  to 
that  which  inhabits  the  rest  of  the  continent,  only  differing  by 
its  size,  as  might  be  expected.  This  small  type  form 
gradually  merges  through  intermediate  stages  with  lapponica; 
and  even  lapponica  type  appears  to  come  to  the  south  if  only  as 
an  aberration. 

The  several  forms  of  arqiis  lapponica  from  specimens  captured 

in  the  Tystfjord,  lat.  68°  N.,  and  north  of  Bodo,  are  described 

and  discussed  by  Strand  in  the  paper  to  which   I   have  made 

allusion  ('Nyt.  Mag.',  vol.  xxsix,  Kristiania),  as  follows: 

(a)  ab.  coendea,  ?  ,  invariably  with  pure  white  fringes,  and  basal 

blue  of  the  upper  side  extending  not  uncommonly  over 

the  whole  wing  area. 
{h)  ab.  extincta,   ?  ,  in  which  the  orange  ante-marginal  row  of 

spots  on  the  up[)er  side  of  fore  and  hind  wings  is  wholly 

and  entirely  wanting, 
(c)  ab.  extenta,    ^    and    2  ,    in  which    the   black   spots  of  the 

under  side  median   series,  and  sometimes  oi    the   basal 

series,  are  elongated  or  drawn  out. 
{d}  ab.  demacidaia,  in  which  the  red-gold  spots  on  the  under  side 

of  both  wings  have  completely  disappeared. 
With  regard  to  the  all-blue  form  of  the  typical  argiis,  it 
may  be  said  at  once  that  this  is  extremely  rare ;  and  as  such 
is  probably  represented  by  calliopis,  Bsdv.,  which  is  beautifully 
figured  3-  and  $  by  M.  Oberthiir  ('  Lepid.  Comparee,'  fasc.  iv, 
pi.  xlii,  figs.  312-320)  from  Boisduval's  types  now  in  his 
collection.  In  this  2  form  the  whole  of  the  upper  side  of  all 
the  wings  to  the  black  marginal  borders  is  clear  lilac-blue. 
Examples  in  my  collection  of  the  type  from  Digne  are  suffused 
with  brilliant  purplish-blue,  much  darker  than  the  blue  of 
calliopis,  from  the  basal  to  the  median  area  of  all  the  wings ; 
an  example  from  Zinal,  Val  d'Anniviers  is  suffused  over  the 
entire  area.  But  generally  speaking  the  higher  alpine  $  arrius 
{=  argidas,  Frey),  e.g.  from  Alios,  La  Grave,  etc.,  Arolla,  and 
the  Saas  Thai,  is  wholly  without  blue ;  or  it  is  but  faintly 
indicated  at  the  bases,  culminating  in  ab,  unicolor,  Favre,  of 
uniform  brown  without  orange  markings  (taken  by  me  at 
Saas).  I  suggest  the  name  coerulesccns,  for  the  first  mentioned 
half-suft'used  form  of  the  2  ;  caindea  for  the  all-blue  ?  other 
than  of    the    form    (?  species]    calliopis,    Bsdv.,    and   the    same 
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nomenclature  may  be  applied  to  the  blue  forms  of  lapponica  ;. 
coerulescens  for  those  in  which  the  blue  pervades  no  more  than 
the  basal  to  median  area ;  reserving  Strand's  coerulea  for  the 
form  in  which  the  whole  area  of  all  the  wings  is  submerged  to 
the  borders. 

There  are,  of  course,  intermediates  in  the  several  forms 
of  the  2  type  and  $  lapponica ;  as  I  have  noted  my 
Scandinavian  series  runs  th'-ough  the  whole  gamut  from  the 
all-brown  9  from  Alten  to  the  all-blue  form  also  from  Alten, 
and  taken  on  the  same  ground.  The  Soon  2  is  actually  an 
intermediate  between  ccerulea,  Strand,  and  coerulescens,  mihi, 
in  which  the  blue  extends  over  the  area  usual  in  cBgon  var. 
Corsica,  of  which  species  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  an 
all-brown  example.  One  blue  ?  from  Alten  on  the  upper  side 
exactly  reproduces  the  colour  and  size  of  my  most  brilliant 
mass&yi  from  Wither  slack. 

Comparing  the  under  side  of  <?  <?  from  the  higher  Alps  with 
the  Scandinavian  lapponica,  the  ground  colour  of  the  latter  is 
almost  invariably  darker  and  more  ashen,  while  the  cafe  an  lait 
brown  of  the  ?  exhibits  a  similar  tendency. 

I  am  aware  that  Mr.  Wheeler  ('  Butterflies  of  Switzerland,' 
etc.,  p.  43)  has  announced  the  blue-suffused  ?  as  the  type 
form.  But  he  did  this  when  he  accepted  Staudin^zer's  wholly 
indefensible  application  of  Bergstrasser's  arygyrognomon  to  the 
species  in  place  of  argus,  L.,  the  type  ?  of  which  (assuming 
Linneus  to  have  described  his  aryus  from  argus,  Auct.,  and  not 
from  (Egou,  Schifi'ermiiller)  is  certainly  brown :  just  as  the 
type  ?  of  Gerhard's  latiponica  is  also  brown  without  trace  of 
blue  on  the  upper  side.  By  retaining  argus,  the  name  invented 
for  the  all-brown  ?  ,  ab.  et  var.  hrunnea,  Spuler,  falls.  That 
Mr.  W'heeler  followed  Staudinger  with  extreme  reluctance  is 
explained  in  his  footnote  (p.  43)  ;  he  did  so  to  avoid  re-naming 
the  species  altogether.  For  a  decision  to  settle  the  vexed 
question  of  the  model  of  Linneus'  argus  we  must  wait  the 
judgment  of  the  International  Committee  of  Nomenclature. 
Meanwhile,  until  the  oracle  has  spoken,  I  prefer  to  range  myself 
as  one  more  Auctorum  who  is  not  satisfied  that  the  case  for 
changing  the  name  of  cBgon  Schifl'.,  to  argus,  L.,  is  proven.  But 
whatever  that  pronouncement  may  be,  it  is  clear  that  if  argus 
is  referred  to  agon  a  new  name  will  have  to  be  discovered  for 
the  species  under  review. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  observe  heie,  also,  that  the  two 
most  interesting  male  under  side  aberrations  in  my  collection 
are  both  from  high  mountain  localities.  The  mountain  c^  form 
of  the  Central  Pyrenees  is  of  a  less  lilac-blue — a  deep  ultra- 
marine— than  the  lowland  type  form ;  the  black  borders  are 
(in  this  case)  wider  and  broader — more  like  the  mountain  form 
of  (sgon,  in  fact.     The  under  side  is  remarkable  ;  the  specimen 
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is  perfectly  fresh  and  was  taken  at  Gavarnie,  Hautes-Pyrenees, 
at  an  elevation  of  not  less  than  5000  ft.,  in  July,  1905.  On 
both  fore  wings  the  marginal  spots  are  extended  into  the 
fringe  giving  it  a  chequered  appearance ;  the  ante-marginal 
ochreous  band  has  disappeared,  and  the  black  spots  are 
accentuated — the  median  row  on  the  other  hand  are  small, 
but  decided.  On  the  hind  wings,  the  basal  spots  are  obsolete  ; 
the  median  reduced  to  tiny  points ;  while  the  ochreous  band  is 
dark,  and  the  metallic  kernels  of  extreme  brilliancy.  In  the 
other  S  ab.,  on  the  under  side  the  fore  wings  are  unspotted 
with  the  exception  of  the  discoidal,  and  faintly  marked  obsolescent 
median  spots  ;  the  whole  wing  area  is  dun-coloured,  the  reduction 
of  spots  not  quite  so  pronounced  on  the  hind  wings,  and  the 
whitish  band  has  disappeared.  This  specimen  was  captured 
by  the  late  Dr.  H.  C.  Lang,  at  Campolungo,  on  July  14th,  1905, 
at  about  7500  ft. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  examine  Gerhard's  description  and 
figures  in  detail.  He  writes  {he.  cit.,  p.  19) :  "  Var.  Lapponica, 
viihi,  Lappland.  A  variety  of  cegon  brought  from  Lapland  by 
Herr.  J.  Keitel,  which  is  separated  essentially  from  the  same 
(j.  e.  cegon)  by  the  more  pointed  shape  of  the  wings  as  well  as 
by  the  spots  of  the  under  side." 

This  does  not  help  us  very  much  except  that  it  fixes  the 
locality.  We  must  look,  therefore,  to  the  figures  (pi.  34, 
fig.  3,  a,  c? ,  ?^,  c,  ?  )  :  o,  if  it  does  not  fulfil  M.  Oberthiir's 
requirements  "  pas  de  bon  figure,"  at  all  events  is  a  quite 
recognisable  (^  lapponica ;  h  represents  a  ?  (it  is  decidedly 
more  suggestive  of  a  J )  under  side  in  profile,  the  ante-marginal 
band  is  pale  yellow,  quite  a  common  form;  the  ground  colour 
ashen-grey;  c  is  an  all-brown  ?  upper  side  which  might  pass 
for  any  small  form  of  agon  or  argus  irrespective  of  locality,  the 
brownish-yellow-orange  ante-marginal  spots  are  continuous  on 
both  wings.     It  fixes  the  brown  form  as  the  type. 

Immediately  beneath  is  figured  :  "  '  Var.  cegiades,  mihi,  nord 
Deutchland'  {sic).  This  variety  ...  is  distinguished  from  cegon 
by  its  size,  the  defective  marginal  band  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  fore  wings  and  by  the  arrangement  of  the  spots  on  the 
under  side" — not  a  very  illuminating  description,  and  it  is 
scarcely  surprising  that  var.  cegiades  has  fallen  into  oblivion. 
The  figure  1.  a  of  the  male  however,  rather  suggests  in  size  and 
colour  the  Soon  c?  ai-gm,  as  does  1.  b,  the  ?  with  the  move  agon- 
like arrangement  and  size  of  the  spots  on  the  under  side,  the 
Soon   2   (irgus. 

Gerhard's  lapponica  is,  however,  sufficiently  well  figured  to 
leave  little  doubt  of  its  affinity  with  argus  whatever  may  have 
been  the  relationship  of  his  cegiades. 

Other  points  of  interest  suggested  by  these  Scandinavian 
forms  of  P.  argus  are  the  failure  to  produce  a  second  emergence. 
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and  the  comparative  northerly  distribution  with  that  of  F.  agon. 
Both  occur  in  southern  and  middle  Scandinavia,  but  as  far  as 
I  can  gather  from  the  numerous  lists  and  catalogues  of  Norwegian 
and  Swedish  lepidoptera  consulted,  argus,  unlike  the  argus  of 
middle  Europe,  is  single-brooded  as  well  as  tegon.  This,  of 
course,  is  but  natural  in  view  of  the  fact  that  double-brooded 
species  in  the  warmer  south  tend  invariably  to  single-broodedness 
in  a  more  rigorous  climate,  and  often  when  normally  warm 
summers  are  abnormally  cold. 

Mgon  in  Britain,  in  the  greater  part  of  France,  and  I  think, 
in  all  mountain  regions  above  3000  ft.,  has  but  one  emergence. 
I  have  taken  examples  of  a  second  emergence  in  August  on 
the  sunburnt  lavender-haunted  hills  of  Lozere.  In  the  lower 
Pyrenees  (following  Eondou)  there  is  birt  one ;  even  apparently 
in  the  warm  valley  of  Le  Vernet,  which  enjoys  a  Mediterranean 
climate.  In  the  Basses-Alpes,  on  the  contrary,  there  appears 
to  be  a  partial  second  brood,  while  in  the  valley  of  the  Saone 
as  far  north  as  Macon  there  are  clearly  two  {fide  E.  Andre, 
*  Lipids,  de  Saone-et-Loire'j  as  the  butterfly  is  recorded  at 
Macon  from  May  to  September.  And  though  in  Brittany 
M.  Oberthiir  has  observed  but  one,  Guenee  ('  Lepids.  Eure-et- 
Loir  ')  records  an  August  emergence  in  his  department.  In 
the  lower  regions  of  Switzerland,  e.g.  the  neighbourhood  of 
Geneva,  a  second  emergence  takes  place  from  the  first  week 
of  July  to  the  first  week  of  September.* 

Pending  further  accurate  information,  I  am  inclined  to  place 
the  Loire  vallev  in  western  Eurojje  as  the  extreme  northern  limit 
of  the  second  emergence  of  cegon,  as  with  many  other  lepidoptera 
of  this  habit ;  and  probably  lat.  47°  N.  may  be  taken  as  a  ^lore 
or  less  likely  geonomic  of  the  second  brood  west  of  the  Urals,  with 
the  vertical  exceptions  to  which  I  have  alluded. t 

The  case  of  argus  (almost  invariably  cited  as  argyrognomon 
by  recent  authors)  is  quite  otherwise.  A  second  emergence 
occurs  in  Brittany,  but  the  species  appears  to  be  wanting 
altogether  in  the  north-eastern  departments  west  of  the  Seine 
and  north  of  Piheims  (Marne),  as,  I  think,  the  several  notices 
collated  in  my  MS.  catalogue  are  extremely  doubtful,  and 
require  modern  confirmation.  In  North  Germany  one  emer- 
gence only  is  recorded  in  Schwerin  and  Pomerania,  in  July  and 
August,  and  at  Bremen  (Eiihl,  '  Pal.  Gross-Schmetterlinge,' 
band  i,  233,  752).  In  Denmark  Klocker's  record  ('  Sommerfugle,' 
i,  p.  86,  1908)  rather  suggests  a  double  brood — "  Larva,  May- 
July;  imago,  June-August" — but  he  may  only  indicate  a  some- 

•  '  Catalogue  des  Lepids.  des  Environs  de  Geneve."     Geneva,  1910. 

t  There  is  a  strange  error  of  transcription  on  p.  163,  vol.  iii  '  British  Butter- 
flies.' Tutt  is  quoting  a  passage  from  Eiihl's  description  of  a  9  araiix.  We  read  : 
"  Taken  at  Amboise,  at  an  elevation  of  6000  ft."  Eiihl  records  Lelievre's  capture 
of  the  gynandromorph  in  question.  "  At  an  elevation  of  6000  ft.,"  begins  a  new 
sentence,  and  refers  to  the  vertical  distribution  of  the  species  as  a  wliole  ! 
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Avhat  prolonged  season  of  emergence.  In  Teich's  list  of  Lepido- 
ptera  of  the  Baltic  Provinces  (irgus  appears  without  comment 
of  any  kind.  It  seems  reasonable  to  regard  a  second  brood  as 
abnormal  north  of  lat.  54°  N. 

In  Scandinavia  I  can  find  no  record  of  a  second  seasonal 
emergence.  In  Piussia  the  type  does  not  appear  to  occur  north 
of  lat.  54°  N.,  but  I  have  no  precise  information  on  the  subject, 
or  even  whether  the  authors  distinguish  agon  or  org  us  at  all. 
Neither  appear  in  Blocker's  list  for  the  Olonetz  Government 
(' Eev.  Euss.  Ent.,'  1909),  t)ut  argtts  is  recorded  in  Vologda,  a 
vast  department  of  the  old  Russian  Empire  stretching  half  across 
the  country  from  Novgorod  in  the  west  to  the  Urals  of  the  north- 
east up  to  lat.  64^  N.  Lampa  records  (egidion,  Meissn.,  in 
Finland,  but  unfortunately  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases  cited  by 
him,  there  is  no  indication  of  the  time  when  the  imagines 
occur. 

Lastly,  assuming  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  draw  a  hard- 
and-fast  line  l^etween  argiis  and  its  var.  lapponica  in  Scandinavia, 
and  with  the  knowledge  that  there  are  obvious  areas  of  inter- 
mixture and  of  transition  forms,  we  find  the  comparative  distri- 
bution of  the  two  species  in  one  form  or  another  fairly  well 
ascertained.  Admitted  that  Linneus'  argas  is  argus,  and  not 
<Bgon,  then  it  follows  that  Sieoke's  *  view  of  the  distribution  of 
<egou  in  Norway — "  as  far  north  as  Bossekop  " — is  at  fault. 
Pleheim  regon  in  Norway  finds  its  northern  limit  in  Bomsdai  at 
62"  20'  N.  (Sche'yen)  ;  in  Sweden  at  about  the  same  latitude  in 
Helsingland  (Lampa).  Pleheius  argus  or  its  var.  lippoiiica, 
on  the  other  hand,  occurs  through  every  Norwegian  province  to 
70°  18'  except  S.  Bergenhus,  and  finds  its  ultima  Thiile  in  the 
middle  region  of  the  Porsanger  Fjiord  (Sparre  Schneider).  In 
the  Sydvaranger,  lat.  69°-70°N.,  it  was  found  by  Sandberg  in 
1883  flying  from  Prastegjael  to  Bogfjord  and  Kirknes  ('  Ent. 
Tid.,'  1885,  p.  192).  Sparre  Schneider  ^  says  that,  although  he 
had  not  seen  Sandberg's  examples  taken  from  the  Sydvaranger 
to  Muotkavara.  on  the  borders  of  Finland,  Sandberg  bad  stated 
that  those  from  the  interior  seemed  nearest  to  the  type,  while 
those  from  Kirknes  were  more  like  cegidio)t,  Meissner.  Schilde 
took  two  females  at  Kuasamo,  lat.  G6°  N.,  in  N.  Finland,  early  in 
the  "seventies."  Mr.  Sheldon X  does  not  appear  to  havej'ound 
it  on  the  Porsanger  when  he  was  there  in  1912. 

In  Sweden  var.  lapponica  reaches  up  to  the  highest  north 
entomologically  explored,  and  appears  to  be  universally  distri- 
buted. Where  the  type  form  occurs  with  cegon  it  attains 
considerably  greater  altitudes  than  its  congener,  and  no  doubt 

*  ''  Emimeratio  Insect.  Norveg.,'"  Pt.  iii,  '  Nyt.  Mag.,'  1864,  p.  lO-j. 
t  '  Troms^  Museums  Aarshefter.'  xviii,  189.5,  p.  8. 

I   '■  Lepidoptera  of  Odalen  and  Finmark,"  '  Entomologist."  vol.  xlv,  p.  309,  etc., 
1912. 
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the  same  is  true  of  the  transition  forms  overlapping  the  restricted 

cegon  areas. 

Should  this  paper  meet  the  eye  of  any  Norwegian  or  Swedish 

lepidopterist,   I  hope  that   he   will  he  good   enough   to  inform 

us  more  definitely,  if  possible,  the  dividing  lines  of  argus  and 

its  var.  lapponica,  and  also  the  precise  northerly  limit  of  cegon. 

It  would  also  be  interesting  to  know  whether  tegon  var.  masseyi 

has  been  detected  in  Scandinavia. 

Harrow  Weald, 

January  20th,  1918. 


TWO    NEW    SPECIES   OF    SATYEID.E    FROM    SOUTH 

AMERICA. 

By  Percy  T.  Lathy. 

Tisiphane  dixtincta,  sp.  nov. 

Allied  to  Tisiphane  viaculata,  Hopft'.,  but  fore  wing  above  with 
wide,  unbroken,  discal,  creamy-white  band  extending  from  costa  to 
submedian  nervule  ;  this  band  fills  outer  fourth  of  cell,  where  it 
encloses  a  dark  brown  spot ;  basal  area  darker  than  in  T.  hercyna^ 
and  therefore  not  in  such  contrast  with  apical  area.  Hind  wings 
darker  than  in  T.  hercyna,  and  marginal  whitish  lunules  at  apex 
larger  than  in  that  species.  Under  side  of  fore  wing  differs  from 
upper  side  in  having  discal  white  band  narrower  and  divided  at  lower 
median  nervule ;  wiiite  area  in  cell  much  less  extended,  and  a 
blackish-brown  spot  at  end  of  cell ;  subapical  ocellus  larger  than  in 
T.  liercyna,  and  apical  markings  more  distinct.  Hind  wings  similar 
in  pattern  to  T.  hercyna,  but  markings  more  distinct,  and  an  addi- 
tional oval  ocellus  at  anal  angle. 

Exp.,  80  mm.      Hab.,  French  Guiana. 

A  single  male  of  ihis  striking  new  species  was  received  from 
St.  Jean  de  Marani,  Frencli  Guiana. 

Ccerou  rufoinarginata,  sp.  nov. 

Allied  to  C.  chorinceiis,  Cram.,  but  fore  wing  above  with  fulvous 
band  much  wider  and  differently  situated,  it  being  almost  a  discal 
band,  while  in  C.  chorinceus  it  is  more  of  a  subapical  one  ;  this  band 
is  nearly  as  wide  at  anal  angle  as  at  costa,  while  in  C.  choriyi(BUs  it 
terminates  in  a  point  at  anal  angle  ;  patch  of  androconia  shining 
black-brown,  and  in  striking  contrast  to  ground  colour.  Hind  wing 
with  wide  marginal  rufous  band  patch  of  androconia  in  abdominal 
area  is  black,  and  contrasts  strongly  with  ground  colours.  Under 
side  of  both  wings  as  in  C.  choririceus,  but  with  the  striation  less 
strongly  developed.  The  female  is  similar  to  the  male,  but  has  the 
fulvous  bands  slightly  darker,  and,  of  course,  wants  the  androconial 
patches.     This  is  a  umch  larger  species  than.C  chorinceus. 

Exp.,  ^  111  mm.;    ?   120  mm.     Hab.,  Central  Peru. 
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One  male  and  one  female  of  this  species  received  from 
Cliancbamayo,  Peru.  The  types  of  both  species  described  here 
are  in  the  collection  of  Madame  de  Horrack-Fournier,  of  Paris. 
As  some  time  ago  I  described  in  this  journal  a  new  Papilio  in 
the  collection  of  Mademoiselle  de  Horrack,  in  order  to  avoid 
confusion  I  wish  to  state  that  as  the  names  of  ladies  are  not 
subject  to  the  same  strict  law  of  priority  as  those  of  butterflies, 
that  the  collections  of  Mademoiselle  de  Horrack  and  Madame  de 
Horrack-Fournier  are  one  and  the  same. 


OBSERVATIONS    ON    THE    HABITS    OF    THE    TURNIP 

FLEA-BEETLE. 

By  T.  H.  Taylor,  M.A.  F.E.S. 

The  following  notes  are  the  outcome  of  observations  made  at 
Garforth  and  Leeds  during  the  last  few  years.  Flea-beetles  are 
very  sensitive  to  climatic  conditions,  and  if  the  statements  given 
here  differ  from  LeKeux's  description,  it  is  perhaps  because  the 
work  was  done  in  a  more  northerly  part  of  the  country.  The 
numerous  accounts  of  these  insects  which  have  been  published 
refer  chiefly  to  Phyllotreta  nemorum,  but,  in  the  Leeds  area  at 
least,  of  the  two  species  usually  classed  together  as  the  Turnip 
Flea-beetle,  P.  undidata  is  always  more  abundant  than  P. 
nemorum  and  does  far  more  damage. 

The  adult  beetles  of  both  species  appear  to  resemble  each 
other  very  closely  in  their  habits.  Having  passed  through  the 
winter  in  the  dormant  condition,  they  begin  to  feed  again  in 
May  and  June,  favourite  plants  at  this  season  being  horse-radish 
and,  among  wild  hosts,  charlock,  but  not,  so  far  as  noticed, 
either  shepherd's  purse  or  jack-by-the-hedge.  After  mating, 
the}'  lay  their  eggs  during  .June,  July,  and  the  first  part  of 
August,  and,  having  accomplished  this  duty,  begin  to  die  off, 
none  apparently  surviving  the  autumn.  In  captivity,  it  is  true, 
specimens  have  lived  through  a  second  winter,  but  under  natural 
conditions  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  this  ever  happens. 

The  new  brood  of  beetles  appears  in  July,  August,  and 
September,  and,  feeding  chiefly  on  the  turnip,  is  in  evidence 
until  the  weather  turns  cold.  Although  nothing  approaching  a 
migratory  swarm  has  been  witnessed,  the  beetles  when  passing 
to  winter  quarters  in  September  and  October  may  often  be  seen 
alighting  en  route  upon  palings,  grass- stems,  etc.  A  favourite 
wintering-place  as  is  well-known  is  the  bark  of  trees,  in  the 
crevices  of  which  they  may  be  found  from  November  to  April. 
In  this  connection,  it  may  be  added,  that  on  one  occasion  the 
obvious  experiment  was  tried  of  exposing  pieces  of  bark  in  an 
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infected  field  during  the  migration  period.  The  bark  was  placed 
around  a  tree  which  stood  in  the  field,  and  although  measuring 
only  4|-  sq.  ft.  in  area,  yielded  when  brought  indoors  over  2500 
specimens. 

When  the  season  is  drawing  to  a  close,  flea-beetles  before 
dispersing  to  cover  manifest  a  habit  of  foregathering  with  one 
another,  and  congregate  often  in  considerable  numbers  upon  one 
or  more  of  the  plants  where  they  have  been  feeding.  In  turnip 
fields,  for  example,  certain  of  the  plants,  generally  isolated  ones 
in  the  iieadlands,  are  chosen  by  the  beetles  for  their  rendezvous 
and,  as  the  riddled  condition  of  the  foliage  shows,  become 
infested  to  an  unusual  degree.  When  walking  beside  a  kale 
cro}),  one  sometimes  notices  amongst  the  sound  uninjured  leaves 
a  leaf  here  and  there  eaten  in  one  part  only,  generally  at  the 
tip  or  along  the  margin,  and,  on  turning  it  over,  finds  that,  in 
agreement  with  the  limited  area  eaten,  the  beetles  are  not 
scattered  over  the  surface  but  are  crowded  together  in  a  group. 
In  the  laboratorv,  also,  s)^ecimens  have  been  noticed  at  this  time 
of  year  assembling  at  some  point  in  the  cage  and  "  putting  their 
heads  together  "  as  though  in  obedience  to  the  same  habit. 

On  first  emerging  from  the  pupal  condition,  fiea-beetles 
present  a  very  immature  and  helpless  appearance.  The  body  is 
still  soft  and  the  legs,  although  completely  formed  and  dark  in 
colour,  are  too  feeble  to  be  used  even  for  walking.  In  the 
course  of  a  day  or  two  these  defects  disappear,  and  the  beetles 
then  make  their  way  to  the  surface  of  tlie  ground.  During 
drought,  when  the  soil  becomes  firmly  caked  together,  it  seems 
probable  that  fresh-emerged  beetles  are  unable  to  break  through 
their  earthen  surroundings ;  and  under  these  conditions,  when 
rain  comes,  numbers  of  young  l)eetles  may  arrive  above  ground 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  give  rise  to  tlie  impression  that 
an  entirely  new  generation  has  appeared,  whereas  they  are 
merely  members  of  the  first  daughter  generation  that  have  been 
delayed  in  their  passage  to  the  surface. 

Beetles  that  have  recently  emerged  can  be  readily  recognised 
by  the  white  colour  of  the  stripes  upon  their  back.  As  time 
passes  the  colour  changes  to  a  pale  straw  tint,  then  to  a  brighter 
yellow,  and  finally,  in  old  age  to  a  dull  orange  or  even  brown. 
By  examining  the  stripes,  therefore,  one  can  estimate  to  some 
extent  a  flea-beetle's  age,  and  can  distinguish  young  beetles 
from  year-old  beetles  produced  the  previous  summer.  Since 
individuals  of  the  year-old  or  parent  generation  are  about  all 
the  summer,  the  production  of  the  young  or  daughter  generation 
is  not  confined  to  one  restricted  period  but  is  continued  through- 
out the  season.  It  is  not  possible,  unfortunately,  from  mere 
inspection  to  say  whether  all  young  white-striped  beetles  obtained 
towards  the  end  of  the  season  are  the  offspring  of  vear-old 
beetles  or  whether  some  of  them  at  least  may  not  be  the  ofi'spriug 
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of  the  daughter  generation  itself.  It  is  beheved,  however,  that 
the  beetles  which  emerge  each  season  are  produced  by  the  year- 
old  generation,  and  that  they  on  their  part  do  not  reproduce 
themselves  until  the  following  year.  This  view,  it  may  be  added, 
is  supported  by  an  examination  of  the  soft  parts  which  shows 
that  even  in  beetles  several  months  old  the  ovaries  are  still 
immature. 

The  figures  given  below  tend  to  show  how  variable  these 
insects  are  in  their  life-history  when  they  are  bred  in  the 
laborator3\  At  present  it  is  not  possible  to  say  what  are  the 
precise  causes  of  this  variation,  nor  what  in  each  species  is 
the  normal  duration  of  the  early  stages.  It  seems  pretty  certain, 
however,  when  development  is  unduly  prolonged,  the  reason 
should  be  assigned  to  something  unfavourable  in  the  conditions 
of  the  experiment. 

Life-history  of  Phyllotreta  nemorum,  L. 

The  eggs  have  hitherto  been  sought  in  vain  on  leaves  of  the 
turnip  and  allied  plants.  On  the  other  hand,  a  cluster  of  four 
or  five  nemoruiii  eggs  was  obtained  from  the  soil  in  which  a  row 
of  turnins  was  growing.  It  has  been  noticed,  also,  that  when 
the  beetles  are  imprisoned  in  a  cage  they  deposit  their  eggs 
preferably  in  moist  places.  For  instance,  when  cotton-wool  is 
used  for  the  ]»urpose  of  holding  the  food-plant  m  position,  eggs 
are  laid  freeh'  amongst  the  fibres,  provided  the  fibres  are  wet. 
The  egg-stage  appears  to  last  about  nine  days,  but  the  evidence 
on  this  point  is  at  present  very  meagre.  The  larva,  on  hatching, 
quit  the  soil  and  establish  themselves  in  the  leaves  of  turnip, 
garden  radish,  charlock,  sometimes  of  swede  and  wild  radish. 
Their  having  to  crawl  up  the  stalks  for  this  purpose  perhaps 
explains  why  nemorum  larvffi  are  often  found  in  the  basal 
segments  of  al!'ected  leaves,  and  they  would  no  doubt  be  found 
there  more  often  were  it  not  that  they  can  pass  directly  from  the 
soil  to  the  blade  itself  w^hen  they  meet  one  touchmg  the  ground. 
"When  burrowing  into  a  leaf  a  nemorum  larva  doubles  under  itself 
in  such  a  way  that  the  body,  when  half-m,  instead  of  being 
stretched  out  straight  is  bent  like  a  horse- shoe,  the  effect  being 
that  when  the  larva  enters  it  keeps  the  ventral  surface  turned  to 
the  cuticle  as  before  but  travels  in  the  opposite  direction.  From 
the  few  records  at  present  available,  the  larval  period  appears 
to  last  twenty-five  to  thirty  days.  In  one  instance,  indeed, 
thirty-nine  days  passed  after  hatching  before  pupation  took 
place,  but  a  period  of  this  length  is  probably  very  unusual. 
The  last  six  to  ten  days  are  spent  by  the  larva  in  burying  itself 
in  the  soil  and  preparing  to  pupate.  During  this  non-feeding 
transitional  stage  the  body,  becoming  shorter  and  broader,  bends 
at  the  same  time  into  the  shape  of  the  letter  C — a  shape  which 
the  larva  perhaps  finds  useful  in  preparing  the  pupal  cell.  When 
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the  cell  has  been  completed  the  larva  becomes  inert,  and  after  a 
few  daj's'  rest  changes  into  a  pupa  to  the  tail-end  of  which  the 
larval  skin,  split  open  and  freed  from  the  body,  remains  loosely 
attached.  The  pupa,  yellow  in  colour  like  the  larva,  turns  into 
a  beetle  at  the  end  of  seven  to  seventeen  days. 

Life-history  of  Phyllotreta  undulata,  Kuts. 

In  the  laboratory  the  eggs  of  these  beetles  soon  perish  if 
they  become  dry,  but  when  kept  moist  or  even  when  submerged 
in  water  they  develop  and  produce  living  larvae.  Under  experi- 
mental conditions  when  soil  is  absent,  eggs  are  sometimes  laid 
upon  the  young  central  leaves  of  the  plant  provided,  and  it  is 
possible  that  out  of  doors  the  eggs  may  occasionally  be  deposited 
amongst  the  leaf-bases  of  a  bulb  when  it  happens  to  be  deeply 
sunk  in  the  ground.  Although  it  is  not  possible  at  present  to 
speak  definitely  on  the  subject,  there  seems  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  eggs  of  undulata  as  well  as  those  of  uemoriun  are 
generally  laid  in  the  ground  near  turnips  and  allied  plants. 

The  larvaB,  which  are  white  in  colour,  hatch  in  six  to  eleven 
days,  and  begin  feeding  upon  the  roots  of  various  crucifers. 
Larvae  of  all  ages  have  been  found  amongst  the  roots  of  these 
plants,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  whole  larval  life  is 
passed  underground.  The  larval  period  lasts  eighteen  to  thirty 
days,  being  divided  into  three  stages,  each  of  which  is  terminated 
by  a  moulting  of  the  skin.  The  pupa,  snow-white  in  colour  and 
lying  in  the  earthen  cell  formed  by  the  larva,  changes  into  a 
beetle  at  the  end  of  from  eight  to  seventeen  days. 

These  two  closely-related  species,  then,  although  of  similar 

habits  in  the  adult  stage,  as  larvae  feed  one  on  the  leaves  and  the 

other   on    the   roots   of   their    common    host-plants ;  and   it  is 

interesting  to  speculate  whether  the  numerical  preponderance 

of  the  root-feeding  form  may  not  be  owing  to  the  larva's  being 

sheltered  from  ichneumons  and  similar  parasitic  flies,  whereas 

the  other  when  in  its  leaf-mining  stage  is  exposed  to  and,  as 

laboratory  observations  have  shown,  suffers  severely  from  their 

attacks. 

Department  of  Agriculture, 

The  University,  Leeds. 


NOTES  ON  LEPIDOPTEKA  OBSERVED  IN  MACEDONIA, 

1916,  1917. 

By  Philip  J.  Barkaud,  E.A.M.C,  F.E.S. 

(Concluded  from  p.  63.) 

Leptosia  sinapis.  Generally  distributed  and  fairly  common, 
including  several  well-known  forms.  1916,  first  seen,  28  :  iii, 
Balje  ;  1917,  early  April  onwards. 
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Colias  edusa.  Abundant,  and  seen  all  the  year  round,  even  in 
December;  ab.  pallida,  Tutt  (=  heli/'e),  occasionally  in  summer. 

Gonepteryx  rhamni.  1917,  fairly  common  early  April  and 
onwards  ;  Saracli,  etc. 

Dri/as  pandora.  Locally  common.  1916,  first  seen,  11  :  v, 
near  Lembet ;  1917,  20  :  v,  SaracJi.  Common  by  1  :  vi ;  at 
Saracli,  one  specimen  approacbuig  ab.  paupercida. 

Argynnis  and  Breiithis.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  single 
species  of  either  genus  was  observed. 

Issoria  lathonia.  Very  common  everywhere,  and  nearly  all 
the  year  round.  1917,  seen  near  Baisili,  24  :  iii  :  a  fresh  brood 
began  to  emerge  about  10  :  v. 

Melitcea  pJioehe.  1916,  mountains  north  of  Salonica,  7  :  v  ; 
Lahana,  16  :  vi,  a  c?  taken  measuring  49  mm. ;  1917,  first  seen, 
18  :  V,  Saracli ;  not  very  common. 

M.  trivia.  Common  locally.  1916,  first  seen,  3  :  v,  near 
Lembet ;  1917,  first  seen,  30  :  v,  Mahmudli. 

M.didi/nia.  Common  in  several  localities  in  1916  ;  1917,  first 
seen,  25  :  v,  Aracli. 

There  may  be  other  species  of  Melitcsa  sent  home  which  I 
have  missed. 

Pyraineis  cardui.  Abundant.  1917,  Mahmudli,  first  seen, 
8  :  iv  ;  by  12  :  V,  only  worn  specimens.  Second  emergence,  21  :  v. 

P.  atalanta.     Fairly  common.     1917,  Mahmudli,  8  :  iv. 

Vanessa  io.  1917,  few  seen  ;  mid  iv,  Saracli.  Fresh  speci- 
mens after  4  :  vi. 

Aglais  urticcs.  1916,  not  seen.  1917,  very  scarce,  Mah- 
mudli, 11  :  iv ;  a  few  taken  in  May,  Ereselli. 

Kugonia  polychloros.     Not  common  ;   Saracli,  6  :  vi,  17. 

E.  xanthomelas.  Fairly  common  locally.  1917,  beginnings 
17  :  iv,  Saracli.  Common,  and  fine  early  in  June.  On  July  17th, 
1917,  two  examples  which  were  first  noticed  aestivating  in  a 
dug-out  on  June  29th  were  still  in  the  same  position.  Weather 
the  hottest  experienced  during  the  campaign. 

Polygonia  c-album.  1916,  Lahana,  vi  ;  1917,  first  seen, 
Saracli,  10  :  vi  :  17  ;  fairly  common. 

Limenitis  Camilla.  Fairly  common  in  suitable  localities. 
1916,  Balje  Pass,  15  :  v ;  1917,  first  seen,  11  :  v,  Saracli. 

Charaxes  jasma.     1917,  a  few  seen,  Orljak,  27  :  ix. 

Lihythea  celtis.    1917,  first  seen,  Saracli,  12  :  vi ;  very  scarce. 

Pararge  megara.  Abundant  in  rockv  localities  up  to  highest 
points  visited  (3500  ft.).  On  20  :  v":  17  I  took  (?  var.)  an 
example  with  fulvous  patches  on  either  side  of  the  central  grey 
baud  of  the  hind  wings. 

P.  egeria.  Fairly  common  in  gullies  and  woods.  1916,  first 
seen,  28  :  iii,  Balje  ;  1917,  8  :  iv,  Mahmudli. 

P.  roxelano.  1916,  not  seen  ;  1917,  Saracli.  The  first 
specimen  caused  some  excitement,   as  I   could   not   remember 
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having  seen  one  before.  It  was  taken  on  June  5th,  and  although 
we  kei^t  a  look-out  every  day,  no  more  were  observed  until  the 
10th,  when  we  took  five.  From  the  13th  to  the  25th  it  was  fairly- 
common,  but  only  in  the  one  locality. 

Sati/rus  circe.  Abundant  locally  in  wooded  districts.  1916, 
Paprat,  10  :  vii  ;  1917,  Saracli,  10  :  vi. 

S.   statilinus.      Abundant    in   wooded    and    rocky  localities. 

1916.  Mirova,  viii ;  1917,  Baisili,  etc.,  vii,  end. 

S.  actaa.  1916,  not  met  with  ;  1917,  common  in  wooded 
localities  ;  first  seen,  11  :  vi,  Saracli. 

Hipparchia  semele.  Not  very  common.  1917,  first  seen,  4  :  vi, 
Saracli;  a  c^  only  32  mm.  wing  expanse  taken  7  :  vi. 

Epijiephile  jurtina.  Very  common.  1916,  first  seen  at 
Lembet,  3  :  v  ;  1917,  first  seen,  19  :  v,  Saracli. 

E.  lycaon.     Rather  scarce,  and  confined  to  wooded  gullies. 

1917,  first  seen,  Saracli,  11  :  vi.  As  in  most  specimens  the 
apical  eye-spot  is  pupilled,  I  thought  this  might  be  a  special 
form  or  another  species. 

Ccenonymplia  arcania.  Verj'  local.  1917,  first  seen,  29  :  v, 
Ereselli. 

C.  pamjjhilus.  Abundant.  1916,  first  seen,  22  :  iv ;  1917, 
18  :  iv,  Bashanli. 

Erebia,  sps.     None  noted. 

Melanargia  galatea.  1916,  Lahana,  24.-30  :  vi  ;  var.  procida, 
fairly  common  ;  1917,  vi,  Saracli. 

M.  larissa  (var.  salo)Lic(e?  Gibbs),  1916,  first  seen,  11  :  v,  and 
subsequently  common  on  mountains  east  of  Lembet;  1917,  first 
seen,  9  :  vi,  Baisili.  The  form  is  fairly  common  on  the  Salonica 
hills  and  in  the  Krusha  Balkan  range ;  also  seen  on  hills  to  west 
of  Lake  Doiran.  In  July,  1916,  the  late  Mr.  A.  E.  Gibbs  suggested 
the  varietal  name  for  this  characteristic  form,  but  I  do  not  know 
if  he  left  a  description  of  it. 

Salonica,  December  1st,  1917. 


ON   AGATHOMYIA   COLLINI,   YEEE.,   AND   OTHER 
PL  A  TYPE  Z  ID   DIP  TERA . 

By  Claude  Morley,  F.Z.S.,  Etc. 

The  occurrence  of  ^4.  collini  in  abundance  should,  I  think, 
not  go  unrecorded,  since  it  appears  to  have  been  hitherto  found 
in  no  more  than  two  localities  in  the  world,  both  of  which  are 
in  Cambridgeshire.  At  the  time  of  its  description  in  1901, 
Verrall  tells  us  that  Mr.  J.  E.  Collin  had  caught  eleven  specimens 
during  May,  June,  and  September,  1896-7,  all  at  Kirtling,  but 
in  what  kind  of  situation  is  not  mentioned  ('  Brit.  Flies,'  viii, 
p.  34).     The  only  other  reference  to  the  species  with  which  lam 
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acquainted  is  Dr.  Jenkiiison'R,  from  one  or  two  gardens  in  the 
town  of  Cambridge ;  here  seven  more  specimens  occurred 
between  July  20th  and  October  17th  {'  Ento.  Mo.  Mag.,'  1903, 
p.  173).  Both  collections  comprised  the  sexes  in  consort;  and 
we  find  that  the  Pipnnculid  Dipteron,  Chalarus  spurius,  Fall., 
occurs  commonly  in  the  same  Cambridge  garden  {lib.  cit.,  p.  223). 

On  August  22nd,  1915,  I  was  much  elated  to  take  a  male  of 
this  beautiful  velvety  fly  on  a  dining-room  window  in  this  house  ; 
but  since  the  economy  of  the  genus  is,  or  was,  fifteen  years  ago, 
quite  unknown,  I  regarded  it  as  a  migrant  visitor,  and  knew  not 
where  to  look  for  more  of  the  kind.  Nor  were  any  seen  the 
following  year.  But  on  June  13th,  1917,  another  male  was 
boxed  in  the  orchard,  some  hundred  and  fifty  yards  away,  while 
sitting  on  a  leaf  after  hovering  in  the  sunshine.  Four  days  later 
a  dozen  were  hovering,  exactly  as  does  Chlorops  tceniopus,  Mg., 
at  about  two  feet  from  the  rank  grass  at  the  same  spot  in  the 
orchard,  and  settling  for  a  brief  time  upon  the  surrounding 
leaves  of  elm  and  sloe,  between  three  and  six  feet  from  the 
ground  ;  some  of  these  went  to  Prof.  J.  W.  Carr  at  Nottingham, 
and  I  have  a  few  more  to  give  away.  Thenceforth  the  species 
occurred  very  freely  for  some  ten  yards  square  at  this  particular 
spot  through  July  up  to  August  18th,  after  which  I  saw  no  more, 
which  is  strange  in  face  of  the  above  Cambridge  dates  ;  and  with 
them  I  took — without  noticing  any  distinction,  so  very  similar 
are  their  facies — the  common  Chalarus  sptirius  in  July.  Excluding 
the  original  silent  record,  there  appears  to  be  some  connection 
between  A.  collini  and  gardens;  in  the  present  instance,  I 
suspect  that  the  flies  came,  as  is  the  usual  custom  of  their 
family,  from  fungi ;  the  only  fungi  near  their  rendezvous  were 
on  the  trunks  of  ancient  and  moribund  apple  trees,  near  none 
of  which  they  were  seen.  Their  preference  for  the  elm  and 
sloe  leaves  may  easily  be  accounted  to  the  fact  that  the  edges  of 
my  orchard  have  been  allowed,  pro  bono  entomologico,  to  grow 
into  jungle,  while  the  middle  is  simply  grass  and  apple-trunks. 
The  Dipteron  is  a  small  and  fragile  insect,  with  scintillating 
(in  female,  white)  pubescence,  which  two  facts  may  be  supposed 
to  render  as  much  shelter  from  wind  as  possible,  a  desirable 
adjunct  to  their  enjoyment ;  on  one  occasion  only,  a  male  was 
found  sitting  on  whitethorn  in  a  shrubbery  a  hundred  yards 
away.  In  the  early  spring  1  hope  to  collect  fungi  from  the 
apples  ;  may  it  not  prove  Dead  Sea  fruit ! 

Our  only  other  species  of  the  genus,  A.  antennata,  Zett.,  has 
been  found  in  a  few  British  localities,  among  them  is  Cambs.  ; 
I  swept  a  single  male  from  tangled  vegetation  in  the  grounds  of 
Muckross  Abbey,  near  Killarney,  on  June  7th,  1913,  and  have 
heard  of  no  other  Irish  records.  Doubtless  this  has  been  a 
garden  from  mediaeval  times,  like  my  own  and  those  of  Cambridge, 
which  suggests  further  attachment  of  the  genus  to  really  ancient 
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apjjle  trees,  for,  be  it  noted,  no  garden  was  ever  better  worked 
for  Diptera  than  Verrall's  in  Newmarket,  and  he  was  unable  to 
record  thence  ('Brit.  Flies,'  p.  666)  a  single  Platypezid,  I  believe 
simply  because  it  had  been  but  recently  converted  from  meadow- 
land  with,  consequently,  no  ligneous  fungi.  And  it  is  remarkable 
how  closely  associated  this  family  appears  to  be  with  old  gardens, 
as  my  notes  thereon  ('  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,'  1901,  p.  281)  at  Feldeu 
in  Hertfordshire  fully  attest  ;  though  my  capture  of  a  couple  of 
the  lovely  males  of  Callimyia  aina'na,  Mg.,  at  West  Leake,  near 
Nottingham,  on  August  8th,  1914,  in  woods  far  from  any  habita- 
tion show  they  are  not  confined  thereto,  no  less  than  that  effected 
by  Dr.  Yinter  and  myself  of  Platypcza  consohrina,  Zett.,  and 
P.  picta,  Mg.,  on  October  5th,  1916,  in  Parham  Wood,  near 
Framlingham.  Both  these  latter  flies  were  beaten  from  horn- 
beam bushes,  and  both  were  additions  to  my  list  of  "  The 
Diptera  of  Suffolk "  ('  Trans.  Norf.  Nat.  Soc.,'  1915,  Suppl., 
pp.  1-180),  which  now  reaches  the  total  of  1633  different  kinds. 

Monks  Soham  House,  near  Framlingham,  Suffolk, 
January  10th,  1918. 


NOTES    ON    THE    BUTTERFLIES    OF    THE    ANCEE 

DISTRICT. 

By  Capt.  G.  L.  Keynes,  E.A.M.C. 

The  following  notes  will  serve  to  supplement  Capt.  H.  D. 
Smart's  "  Notes  on  the  Lepidoptera  of  the  British  Line  in 
France,"  though  my  observations  must  not  be  taken  as  exhaus- 
tive, even  for  the  limited  district  to  which  they  refer.  My  duties 
have  kept  me  for  the  greater  part  of  this  year  in  the  Ancre 
district,  but  during  the  earlier  months  I  was  too  busy  to  be  able 
to  take  much  notice  of  the  butterflies  in  the  neighbourhood.  It 
was  not  until  August  that  I  sent  for  collecting  apparatus,  and  I 
did  so  then  because  I  hoped  I  should  meet  with  Agriades  corydon 
on  the  chalk  hills  which  rise  on  either  side  of  the  River  Ancre. 
But  in  this  I  was  disappointed,  for  neither  this  species  nor 
A.  hdlargus  were  to  be  found  ;  this  can  be  accounted  for  by  the 
complete  manner  in  which  the  land  has  been  cultivated.  Some 
other  species  were,  however,  very  plentiful. 

Of  the  Hesperiidcs  I  found  in  August  only  two  species, 
Adopaa  lineola  and  Thymeliciis  actaon.  The  latter  was  difficult 
to  get,  and  by  the  end  of  August  had  disappeared  completely. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  females  of  A.  li)ieola  were  fresh  and 
plentiful  until  well  on  into  September,  though  the  males  had 
disappeared  by  that  time. 

Papilio  machaon  was  very  plentiful  from  July  onwards,  and 
was  still  to  be  seen  at  the  end  of  September. 
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Colias  hyale  began  to  appear  in  great  numbers  at  the  end 
of  July,  and  was  still  to  be  met  with  during  the  first  week  in 
October.  The  males  varied  only  in  size,  but  the  colour  of  the 
females  ranged  from  almost  pure  white  to  a  yellow  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  males. 

C.  edusa  was  very  scarce,  and  I  only  saw  a  single  specimen 
at  the  beginning  of  October. 

Aglais  urticte  was  flying  in  enormous  numbers  all  the 
summer,  and  Pyrameis  cardui  was  very  plentiful  during  August 
and  September.     V.  in  and  P.  atalanta  were  also  common. 

Of  the  Sati/rmce  certainly  Pararge  megcera  was  the  most 
conspicuous,  the  females  being  very  fresh  and  fine  in  August. 
Melanargia  galatcea  was  common  in  the  summer,  but  in  August 
Coenongmiiha  pamphilus  ^'SL?,  the  only  representative  of  this  genus 
that  was  at  all  plentiful.  Epmeijhile  jurtina  and  Apkantopus 
hyperanthns  also  occurred,  but  were  very  wasted. 

The  "  blues  "  were  represented  only  b}'  Polyommatns  icanis 
and  A.  medon.  P.  icariis  was  very  plentiful  ;  the  females  were  for 
the  most  part  of  the  ordinary  brown  form,  but  I  saw  one  or  two 
with  a  very  conspicuous  dusting  of  blue  scales.  ChrysopJianus 
phl(sas  was  not  uncommon,  but  I  did  not  meet  with  any  unusual 
forms. 

I  need  make  no  special  reference  to  the  Pierida,  as  I  have 
no  records  of  their  first  appearances.  The  usual  species  were 
plentiful  in  August. 

To  these  observations  I  have  only  to  add  one  other,  which  is 
of  enemy  origin,  namely.  Arachnid  levana,  var.  prorsa.  I  saw 
this  species  in  a  box  of  specimens  which  had  been  collected  by 
a  German  prisoner  inside  his  compound  and  while  out  at  work 
on  the  roads.     He  stated  that  he  caught  this  specimen  in  June. 
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Formaldehyde  in  the  Setting  of  Insects  and  in  the  Pre- 
vention OF  "Verdigris." — I  am  grateful  to  Mr.  Sheldon  for 
acknowledging,  in  the  March  number  of  '  The  Entomologist,'  my 
priority  in  publishing  the  use  of  formaldehyde  for  fixing  the  wings  of 
relaxed  insects.  He  does  not,  however,  quite  clear  the  matter  up  in 
his  note  on  p.  68.  The  facts  are  as  follows  :  On  pp.  325  and  326, 
vol.  xlvii,  'Ent.,'  I  described  my  method  of  hardening  specimens  by 
exposing  lepidoptera  in  general  to  the  vapour  of  formaldehyde  while 
they  were  still  on  the  setting  boards.  At  the  same  time  I  expressed 
the  hope  that  it  would  check  the  formation  of  "grease"  by  prevent- 
ing decomposition.  The  method  which  Mr.  Sheldon  now  describes 
as  his  (p.  32,  February,  1918)  is  for  all  practical  purposes  exactly  the 
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same  as  that  method  -which  I  originally  described.  On  pp.  19  and 
20,  vol.  xlviii,  '  Ent.,'  Mr.  Bertram  Kershaw  stated  that  he  had 
already  forestalled  me  in  the  use  of  formaldehyde  for  fixing  insects, 
but  he  had  tried  a  different  method  and  apparently  had  not  published 
his  idea.  At  the  same  time  he  suggested  hypodermic  injections  of 
formaldehyde  in  ether.  As  a  medical  man,  I  am  constantly  giving 
hypodermic  injections,  and  the  impossibility  of  giving  them  to 
"micros"  was  obvious,  so  I  experimented  on  "  macros  "  which  I 
had  previously  i-elaxed  (p.  112,  vol,  xlix,  '  Ent.').  This  apparently  is 
the  article  to  which  Mr.  Sheldon  now  refers.  As  I'egards  Mr. 
Kershaw's  remarks  in  last  month's  '  Entomologist,'  where  he 
suggests  that  flaws  in  the  enamel  coating  of  black  pins  are  respon- 
sible for  the  formation  of  "  verdigris,"  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  is  perfectly  correct ;  but,  even  so,  I  venture  to  suggest  that 
formaldehyde  will  help  to  combat  this  evil,  because  "  verdigris  " 
after  all  is  only  an  oleate  of  copper,  formed  by  the  combination  of 
the  fatty  acids  of  the  decomposing  insect  and  the  copper  in  the  pin. 
(True  verdigris  is  acetate  of  copper,  quite  a  different  thing  to  that 
which  is  known  as  "verdigris"  to  entomologists.)  Mr.  Kershaw 
points  out  on  p.  20,  vol.  xlviii,  '  Ent.,'  that  in  testing  "  butter  is 
hardened  by  formalin  vapour."  Therefore,  if  all  the  olein  that  is  in 
an  insect  is  fixed  by  the  use  of  formaldehyde,  that  process  of 
decomposition  which  we  know  as  "grease"  will  be  prevented,  and 
the  subsequent  formation  of  "  verdigris  "  should  be  eliminated.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  used  formaldehyde  vapour  for  the  past  five 
years  for  all  my  insects,  and  so  far  (absit  omen)  I  have  no  "  verdigris," 
"  grease,"  or  mites  in  my  cabinets. — Winstan  St.  A.  St.  John  ; 
Derwent  House,  Derby. 

Lepidoptera  of  the  Egyptian  Frontiers. — I  noted  some 
interesting  lepidoptera  on  the  Egyptian  borders  in  1917.  On  the 
Sinai-Palestine  border  Tariicus  halcankus  and  T.  theopJirastus  flew 
together  at  Rafa.  Ghondrostega  jyastrana,  var.  palestrana,  Stgr.,  and 
Euproctis  judcBa  were  common  in  November.  P.  icarus  and  G. 
plilaas  occurred  very  sparingly  north  of  Eafa,  but  apparently  not  on 
the  Egyptian  side  of  the  frontier.  On  the  Cyrenaican  border  a 
curious,  small,  dark  form  of  P.  macliaon  has  turned  up  at  Solium  ; 
also  Erynnis  (Garcliarodns)  rhamses,  Rev.,  and  M.  deserticola.  In 
the  spring  B.mesentina,  T.  fausta,  and  G.florella  were  all  to  be  seen 
in  the  desert  near  Cairo,  and  a  Melitcea,  almost  identical  with  the 
south  European  form  of  M.  didyvia,  clearly  an  ab.  of  the  normal 
M.  deserticola,  caused  by  the  abundant  rains  of  the  last  two  or  three 
winters. — P.  P.  Graves  ;  Capt.,  Cairo,  January,  1918. 

x\ricia  medon,  ai;.  artaxerxes,  in  Suffolk. — I  have  in  my 
collection  three  specimens  of  Aricia  vicdon,  ab.  artaxerxes,  that  were 
taken  by  the  late  Dr.  David  Smart  on  Lakenheath  Warren,  Suffolk, 
some  time  in  the  sixties.  He  told  me  that  this  form,  which  I  believe 
was  then  considered  specifically  distinct,  was  during  one  season  not 
uncommon  in  a  very  limited  locality  on  the  Warren.  This  record  is 
belated,  but  may  be  of  interest  as  I  have  met  with  no  other  record 
of  var.  artaxerxes  from  southern  Britain. — H.  Douglas  Smart  ; 
Capt.,  R.A.M.C.,  Rugeley  Camp,  Staffs. 
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Sphinx  pinastri  in  Cornwall. — Mr.  Geoffrey  Harrison,  who 
travelled  home  from  South  Africa  at  his  own  expense  to  join  the 
Flying  Corps,  and  was  I'ejected  owing  to  colour-blindness  and  is 
about  to  return,  has  been  kind  enough  to  give  me  some  of  his 
specimens,  and  amongst  them  is  a  specimen  of  the  above.  It  was 
taken  in  Cornwall  in  1908  by  a  schoolboy  named  Trebath  and  given 
by  him  to  Mr.  Harrison,  then  a  boy  at  Dunheved  College,  Launceston. 
It  was  on  a  white  pin  unset,  and  was  set  by  Mr.  Harrison  on  an 
ordinary  No.  5  enamelled  black.  The  specimen  has  unfortunately 
lost  an  antenna  and  the  tip  of  the  left  fore  wing,  but  is  otherwise  in 
fair  condition. — C.  Granville  Clutterbuck,  F.E.S.  ;  23,  Heathville 
Road,  Gloucester,  February  24:th,  1918. 

Pyrameis  atalanta,  ETC.,  IN  March. — On  March  10th  I  caught 
a  very  good  specimen  of  P.  atalanta.  I  also  saw  two  V.  io,  two 
G.  rhamni,  and  several  ^1.  urticce, ;  of  the  latter  there  were  quite  a 
dozen  settled  on  some  rock  flowers.  It  is  an  exceptionally  mild 
season  and  everything  is  very  early  in  consequence.  I  have  recently 
taken  a  few  moths  quite  a  month  earlier  than  is  usual. — Reginald 
J.  Ford  ;  The  Manor  House,  Stoke  Canon,  Exeter. 

LiMENiTis  SIBYLLA,  LiNN.,  AT  BuRNHAM  Beeches. — As  Bucking- 
hamshire records  of  the  White  Admiral  Butterfly  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  any  too  plentiful  of  recent  years,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
mention  that  a  solitary  specimen  of  that  species  was  met  with  at 
Burnham  Beeches,  while  iny  brotlier  and  I  were  staying  in  the 
district  in  the  summer  of  1917.  The  capture  was  made  on  July  27th, 
and  proved  to  be  a  very  much  worn  individual  of  the  male  sex. — 
Herbert  Campion  ;   58,  Ranelagh  Road,  Ealing,  W.  5. 

[This  is  an  observation  of  great  interest.  Limenitis  sibylla  was 
common  at  Black  Park,  Stoke  Poges,  which  is  not  far  from  Burnham 
Beeches,  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  {cjJ.  my  note, 
'  Entomologist,'  vol.  xlviii,  p.  113).  I  have  always  expected  tliat  it 
would  be  discovered  in  the  Bucks  woods,  especially  in  the  south  of 
the  county,  where  there  is  often  plenty  of  honeysuckle. — H.  R.-B.] 

Early  Appearance  op  Gonepteryx  rhamni  in  1918  and 
Abundance  of  Autumn  Butterflies  in  1917  in  South  Glouces- 
tershire.— -On  January  21st  I  saw  here  a  G.  rhamni  on  the  wing, 
which  seems  a  very  early  date.  The  last  fortnight  of  October,  1917*, 
when  I  was  home  on  leave  from  hospital,  the  number  of  Butterflies 
here  was  astonishing,  P.  c-album  v.  Aglais  urtica  in  paticular 
crowding  on  the  flowers  of  herbaceous  asters.  V.  io  was  also  very 
abundant,  but  I  saw  no  P.  cardui.  Earlier  in  the  month  the  numbers 
were  far  greater,  so  n}y  mother  told  me,  the  immense  number  of 
P.  c-album  particularly  noticeable,  a  few  usually  occur  here  every 
autumn,  but  very  sparingly. — Blanche  A.  Coney;  Pucklechurch, 
Gloucestershire. 

Abundance  of  Black  Phigalia  pilosaria  at  Burnley. — The  very 
mild  weather  recently  induced  me  to  go  into  the  woods  in  search  of 
P.  pilosaria,  and,  as  expected,  it  proved  very  abundant,  over  eighty 
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specimens  being  observed.  Ifc  is  some  years  since  it  was  last  observed 
in  numbers,  so  careful  note  was  made  of  all  the  black  males  seen  ; 
they  amounted  to  fifteen,  so  it  seems  that  the  proportion  of  melanic 
examples  has  now  increased  to  about  20  per  cent.  They  were 
mostly  in  fine  condition,  but  very  little  variation  was  noted  in  any 
other  direction.  A  Panolis  pinipcnla  $  seemed  very  early,  while 
Hyhernia  leucoplicsaria  ^  was  the  only  other  insect  seen. — W.  G. 
Clutten  ;  132,  Coal  Clough  Lane,  Burnley. 

Dbepanopteryx  PHAL.EN0IDES,  LiNN.  {Neiiroptera).—\%  records 
of  the  capture  of  this  very  interesting  "Lace-wing"  are  very 
infrequent,  it  may  be  well  to  note  that  Mr.  E.  B.  Nevinson  gave  me 
on  November  18th  last  a  nice  example,  taken  by  Mr.  Conrad  Eeuss 
in  Switzerland  about  seven  years  previously.  This  neuropteron 
bears  a  remarkably  close  resemblance  to  a  "  hook-tip  "  moth,  whence 
its  scientific  name. — W.  J.  Lucas  ;  Kingston-on-Thames. 

WiCKEN  Fen  Trust. — Owing  to  pressure  of  work,  I  am  unable 
to  continue  the  Hon.  Treasurership  of  this  Trust.  Mr.  W.  G.  Sheldon, 
Youlgreave,  South  Croydon,  having  kindly  consented  to  act  as  Hon. 
Treasurer  for  the  present,  all  subscriptions  and  communications  should 
be  addressed  to  him. — H.  Rowland-Brown. 


KEVIEW. 

Etudes  de  Lcpidoptcrologie  Comparee,  fasc.  xiv.  Par  Charles  Ober- 
THUR.  Rennes.  September,  1917,  pp.  469,  plates  col.  19, 
process  27. 

This  last  volume  of  M.  Oberthiir's  classic  work  bears  date 
September,  1917.  The  copy  under  review  reached  me  early  in  the 
present  year.  It  is  a  wonderful  publication,  not  merely  for  the 
magnificence  of  the  plates  and  the  scientific  value  of  the  contents, 
but  because  in  this  fourth  year  of  the  war  such  an  addition  to  our 
libraries  is  possible  at  all.  M.  Oberthiir  evidently  realises  this.  He 
puts  forward,  therefore,  an  apology  for  continuing  his  labours  while 
the  world  is  upside  down  and  at  war.  And  his  apology  is  one 
which,  I  think,  the  scientific  world  will  accept  readily.  He  pleads 
that  his  time  is  short — we  trust  that  he  may  be  long  spared  to  us. 
He  pleads  that  science  and  art  are  above  and  apart  from  the  present 
turmoils.  Happy  the  man  who  can  turn  his  thoughts  even  for  a 
brief  moment  from  the  noisy  arena  into  the  quiet  by-ways  of  Nature. 
May  we  not  as  naturalists  agree  not  only  that  these  occasional 
diversions  are  legitimate,  but  that  they  are  necessary  if  we  are  to  keep 
ourselves  sane  in  mind  as  well  as  in  bodv.  For  students  of  the 
LyCcBnids  there  is  much  of  special  interest ;  in  fact,  the  greater  part 
of  the  volume,  apart  from  monographs  of  the  genus  Actinotc  and 
lepidoptera  from  Indo-China,  is  devoted  to  summing  up  the  results 
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of  observations  made  in  connection  with  tlie  difficult  Plebeids 
hitherto  included  under  the  Oberthiirian  classification  P.  agon, 
Schiff.  (P.  argus,  L. '?)  and  P.  argus,  L.  ?  (argyrognovwn,  Auct.  recent.). 
As  we  are  well  aware,  to  confusion  of  species  has  been  added  con- 
fusion of  tongues  in  the  case  of  P.  argus.  At  present  the  type 
appears  to  be  known  as  argus,  L.,  argyrognomon,  Bergst.,  or  idas, 
Courvoisier,  according  to  taste.  Let  us  for  the  present  stick  to  our 
cegon,  and  follow  M.  Oberthiir's  argus.  A  detailed  examination  of 
the  argus  group  appendages  (which,  from  the  point  of  view  of  nomen- 
clature only,  I  think,  happily  does  not  inhabit  our  islands)  leads 
Dr.  Chapman  to  separate  therefrom  a  new  and  distinct  species, 
which  he  names  P.  ciegits.  It  is  common  apparently  in  the  Geneva 
district,  and  has  been  taken  at  Budapest.  The  enlarged  photographs 
reveal  oii  the  wing  under  sides  a  considerable  difi'erence  of  markings, 
and  these  differences  are  constant.  1  think  degus,  indeed,  much 
easier  to  divide  than  tliersites  and  icarus  icarinus.  Dr.  Eeverdin 
("  Note  sur  I'armure  genitale  male  chez  L.  argus,  L.,  et  ses  varietes  ") 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  probably,  but  not  certainly,  Ugurica, 
Obthr.  (=  degus,  Chpmn.),  and  armoricana,  Obthr.,  are  specifically 
distinct  from  argus.  If,  therefore,  degus  and  Ugurica  are  one  and  the 
same,  then  the  range  of  degus  may  be  found  to  extend  over  the  greater 
part  of  southern  central  Europe.  Dr.  Courvoisier,  of  Bale,  eon- 
tributes  his  views  on  the  androconia  of  these  and  others  of  the  argus 
group  with  drawings  from  the  microscope,  and  the  symposium  con- 
cludes with  "  Observations  biologiques  concernant  le  Lyccena  alco7i," 
by  Mr.  Harold  Powell,  which  deals  minutely  with  the  myrmeco- 
philous  habits  of  the  species,  and  the  ants  of  the  localities  where  it 
occurs  in  Brittany  identified  by  Mr.  Donisthorpe.  The  whole  thus 
forms  a  notable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Lycsenids,  and 
under  M.  Oberthiir's  inspiring  leadership  will  doubtless  stimulate 
further  research  to  resolve  the  Plebeids  into  their  final  specific  units. 

H.  R.-B. 
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Frank  Edward  Lowe,  M.A.,  F.E.S. 
Born,  November  27th,  1853.     Died,  February  21st,  1918. 

Entomology  is  the  poorer  of  one  of  her  most  devoted  sons  by 
the  death  of  the  Rev.  F.  E.  Lowe  which  occurred  on  February  21st, 
at  St.  Stephen's  Vicarage,  Guernsey,  after  a  short  illness.  Educated 
at  Durham  School,  he  graduated  at  Durham  University  Theological 
Prizeman  and  Licentiate  in  Theology  in  1875,  and  distinguished 
himself  as  an  oarsman.  In  1880  he  left  his  first  curacy  at  Burton- 
on-Trent,  and  went  to  the  Channel  Islands,  and  to  that  happy 
circumstance  and  still  more  so,  perhaps,  to  the  interest  shared 
with  Mrs.  Lowe  in  the  lepidoptera  of  the  islands,  we  owe  a  large 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  insular  fauna,  and  latterly  of 
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continental  butterHies  as  a  whole.  His  own  interest  was  inherited 
partly  from  his  uncle,  the  Eev.  George  Aylitfe  Poole,  whose  collections 
were  bequeathed  i)y  his  son  to  Charterhouse  School,  and  partly  no 
doubt  from  his  father,  the  Rev.  Julius  Conran  Lowe,  of  Whaplode, 
St.  John's,  near  Croyland,  who  had  himself  hunted  the  Large 
Copper  in  the  neighbouring  fen  lands  of  Cambridgeshire.  He 
collected,  as  most  boys  do,  but  not  systematically  before  1880. 
"  One  day,"  writes  Mrs.  Lowe,  "  I  returned  from  walking  on  the 
cHff.  I  described  to  him  a  brown  butterfly  I  had  noticed  different 
from  anything  I  had  seen  before.  The  next  day  we  went  to  identify 
it,  and  it  was  cinxia."  This  relired  his  enthusiasm,  and  from  tliat 
time  he  became  an  ardent  collector,  and  a  close  observer.  He  first 
went  to  Switzerland  in  1897,  and  until  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
continued  to  take  his  annual  holiday  in  some  or  other  butterfly- 
haunted  region.  He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Entomological 
Society  in  1894,  and,  it  was  at  a  meeting  in  1906,  after  several 
years'  correspondence  that  I  first  met  him  and  began  a  friendship 
which  lasted  to  the  end  of  his  life.  A  deeply  religious  nature, 
endowed  with  a  full  measure  of  appreciation  for  the  beautiful  things 
of  life,  he  combined  with  his  many  lovable  qualities,  a  keen  and 
delicate  sense  of  humour.  A  delightful  travelling  companion,  and 
a  charming  host,  I  look  back  with  gratitude  to  the  days — alas  !  too 
few — that  I  was  privileged  to  be  with  him,  whether  in  the  Apatura 
glorified  woodlands  of  Switzerland,  or  in  his  own  sunny  rectory 
where  Lcwipides  hceticus''-  so  often  made  a  natural  home.  Mr.  Lowe 
married  in  1877  the  only  daughter  of  Mr.  George  Alexander 
Stewart,  of  Inverleithing,  N.B.  Mrs.  Lowe,  and  his  only  daughter 
Mrs.  Lucas,  the  wife  of  the  vicar  of  Kettering,  survive  him.  His 
first  contribution  to  the  '  Entomologist,'  a  note  on  Callojjhrys  ruhi 
in  Guernsey  appeared  in  1883  ;  his  last,  Colias  edusa  in  Guernsey, 
in  1917.  The  majority  of  his  notes  and  papers!  in  our  magazine 
are  included  between  these  dates.  He  was  also  a  contributor  for 
many  years  to  the  '  Entomologist's  Record,'  with  important  papers 
on  the  lepidoptera  of  Piedmont,  South  Tyrol,  Switzerland,  Spain, 
and  Southern  France.  In  his  home,  in  his  parish,  among  the 
brotherhood  of  entomologists  he  leaves  a  host  of  friends  who  will 
cherish  his  memory.     Benigmis,  amabilis,  flebilis.  H.  R.-B. 


With  much  regret  we  have  to  announce  that  Mr.  Charles  Levett, 
of  Putney,  died  on  March  17th  last,  aged  72  years. 

*  '^Lampides  boetica  in  Guernsey,"  'Trans.  Guernsey  Soc.  Nat.  Sci.,'  1899. 
"  Lamp  ides  baeticuA  in  Guernsey,"  'Entomologist,'  vol.  xliv,  p.  3G7.  "  Lavipidrs 
boeticus  in  the  Channel  Islands,"  '  Entomologist's  Record,'  vol.  xvi,  p.  297.  "  The 
Life  History  of  Laiiqndc'i  boeticus,"  id.,  vol.  xx,  p.  139. 

f  The  more  important  papers  are  "  Size  Variation  of  J\IeUttpa  athalia,''  vol.  Ivii, 
p.  59.  "  Some  Notes  on  the  Lepidoptera  of  bte.  Baume,  Yar.  (i)  Butterflies, 
(ii)  Moths,"  vol.  xlvii,  pp.  14,  and  (JO,  and  "  More  Notes,"  1914,  vol.  xlix,  p.  8. 
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Some  New  Forms  of  Egyptian  Lyc^nid^. 


1.  2.  T.  balliis,  sub-sp.  vinreoticus,  Dekehla. 

(Xo.  1  is  not  a  successful  reproduction.) 

3.  C.  trochiliis,  ab.  siihtits-ohsoleta.     Cairo  District. 

■1.  C.  trociiihis,  typical.     Cairo  District. 

.0,  (5.  T'.  livia.  ab.  pallida.     Cairo  District. 

7.  9.  A.  iihahhi.-i  g  .     Cairo  District. 

8,1(1.  A.uhaldna    J.     Cairo  District. 

(About  Jjth  above  natural  size.) 
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SOME    NEW   FORMS   OF   LYC^NID^   FROM  EGYPT. 

By  Capt.  p.  p.  Graves,  F.E.S. 

(Plate  I.) 

1.  Virachola  livia,  ab.  jJallida.  Ground  colour  of  male  upper 
side  a  pale  brassy  orange  tint  instead  of  a  rich  fiery  orange. 
Dark  apical,  marginal,  and  basal  marking  more  pronounced 
than  in  type.     (Figs.  5  and  6.) 

2.  V.  livia,  ali.  famata.  Ground  colour  of  male  upper  side 
darker  than  in  type,  and  suffused,  especially  near  the  costa  of 
the  hind  wings,  with  dark  scales,  giving  it  a  smoky  appearance. 
Dark  costal,  apical,  and  basal  marking  of  fore  wings  and  basal 
and  anal  marginal  marking  of  hind  wings  much  more  pro- 
nounced than  in  type. 

3.  y.  livia,  ab.  dara.  Dark  marginal  marking  on  upper  side 
fore  wings  of  male  restricted  to  a  very  small  area  at  apex. 

4.  Chilades  trochilus,  ab.  mandersi.  A  faint  but  distinguish- 
able reddish-orange  submarginal  spot  suggesting  the  remnant  of 
a  submarginal  band,  such  as  is  seen  in  the  females  of  many 
Plebeiid  species,  between  IV.  I  and  a.  Maadi,  ix,  16  ;  Gezira, 
vi,  17. 

5.  C.  trochilus,  »h.  yubtas-obsoleta.  With  the  majority  of  the 
dark  spots  and  markings  of  the  under  side  of  both  wings  absent 
or  obsolescent.     Gezira.  vi,  17.     (Fig.  3.) 

6.  Tomares  {Thestor)  halliis,  sub-sp.  mareoticus.  I  have  taken 
about  a  dozen  si3ecimens,  nearly  all  male,  of  T.  balhis  in  Egypt. 
No  males  have  been  normal,  all  showing  a  greater  or  less 
amount  of  reddish-orange  marking  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
fore  wings.  I  have  seen  similar  specimens  in  the  collections  of 
Mr.  T.  H.  Marsden,  of  Alexandria,  and  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  W.  Tutt. 
The  latter  remarked  to  me  that  had  he  had  more  material  he  would 
have  described  this  form,  and  commented  on  the  similarity  of  the 
upper  side  to  that  of  T.  maiiritanicus.  In  J914  Mr.  Andres,  of 
Cairo,  obtained  four  specimens  of  this  form  at  Dekehla,  near  Mex, 
Alexandria.  On  February  4th  and  6th,  1917, 1  took  six  specimens 
of  this  form  at  Dekehla,  and  one  much  more  nearly  approaching 
the  type  at  Amria,  on  the  Maryut  Railway  in  the  Steppe,  some 
ten  miles  south-west  of  Alexandria. 
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More  specimens  were  obtained  at  Dekehla  by  Mr.  Storey,  of 
Cairo,  on  February  18tb  tbis  year,  and  by  Mr.  Marshall.  All 
these  differed  more  or  less  from  type  in  the  direction  above 
indicated. 

It  would,  therefore,  seem  that  in  the  eastern  extremity  of  its 
habitat  T.  hallus  is  represented  by  a  sub-species  or  local  race, 
variable,  but  differing  from  type  in  approximating  in  the  colora- 
tion of  the  male  uj)per  side  to  T.  mauiitanicus  and  certain  Asiatic 
forms  of  Tomares  (Thestor).  "While  such  female  specimens  of 
2\  hallus  from  Egypt  as  I  have  examined  appear  to  have  more 
extensive  reddish-orange  markings  on  the  upper  side  of  the  fore 
wings  than  the  type,  I  have  not  seen  or  taken  a  sufficient  number 
of  specimens  to  be  able  to  say  that  tliis  extension  is  general  or 
even  very  fi  equent  among  Egyptian  specimens.  I  will,  therefore, 
confine  myself  to  the  descrij'tion  of  the  male. 

If  T.  hallus  (type)  occurs  in  tbe  Maryut  Steppe  near  Alexandria, 
it  occurs  only  as  an  occasional  aberration  ;  of  this  I  am  quite 
convinced. 

Description. — Male  :  Upper  side  anterior  wings.  A  reddish-orange 
spot  fills  the  exterior  half  oi  the  discoidal  cell ;  exterior  to  this  and 
separated  therefrom  by  a  patch  of  ground  colour  of  varying  dimen- 
sions is  a  band  of  longitudinal  reddish  spots,  their  marginal  extremities 
rounded,  separated  by  dark  scaling  following  the  venation  from  one 
another.  A  proportion  of  specimens  occurs  in  which  this  band  of 
reddish-orange  longitudinal  spots  is  faint  and  much  broken  by  the 
dark  brown  ground  colour  giving  it  a  smoky  appearance.  The  smallest 
of  these  spots  is  that  nearest  the  costal  margin  between  II.  5,  and 
III,  1.  The  spots  usually  increase  considerably  in  length  towards 
the  anal  margin  of  the  anteriors,  those  between  veins  IV,  I  and  a 
being  most  developed,  and  terminating  internally  parallelly  with  the 
spot  in  the  discoidal  cell.    Under  side  as  in  type.    (See  Figs.  1  and  2.) 


LAMPIDES  ETHODA,  WLK ,  AND  LYC.ENA  ITEA, 
WLK.  =  LAMPIDES  THEBANA,  STDGE.,  AND 
AZA}iUS   UB ALDUS,  CR. 

By  Capt.  p.  p.  Graves,  F.E.S. 
(Plate  I,  Figs.  7,  9  c?,  8,  10  $ .) 

In  vol.  V  of  the  'Entomologist,'  pp.  53-55,  Walker  described 
two  Egyptian  Lycaenids  as  follows  : 

47.  Lampides  ethoda,  n. 

Expands  1  in.  3  lines ;  aeneous ;  a  blue  tinge  at  the  base  of  the 
wings ;  body  dark  blue ;  wings  rather  short  and  broad ;  fringes  white. 
Hind  wing :  a  deep  black  spot  near  the  tail,  which  is  rather  long. 
Under  side  brownish  cinereous  ;  a  transverse  streak  in  the  disk  and 
some  exterior  transverse  lines  brown,  white-bordered.     Fore  wing ; 
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exterior  lines  three,  nearly  straight,  the  third  nearly  obsolete  towards 
the  costa.  Hind  wing  :  exterior  lines  four,  slightly  zigzag  ;  a  black- 
bordered  dot  on  the  disk  near  the  base ;  spot  near  the  tail  like  that 
on  the  upper  side.     Cairo. 

56.  Lycana  itea,  n. 

Expands  11  lines  ;  purplish  ;  wings  toward  the  base  and  body- 
dark  blue.  Wings  with  a  narrow  aeneous  band  along  the  hind 
margin  ;  fringe  white.  Under  side  cinereous  :  a  black,  subcostal, 
postmedial  dot ;  a  transverse,  pale-brown,  white-bordered  streak  in 
the  disk ;  some  exterior,  interrupted,  incomplete,  transverse,  pale- 
brown,  white-bordered  lines  ;  marginal  line  black.  Fore  wing  :  four 
exterior  lines,  the  second  much  shorter  than  the  others.  Hind  wing  : 
a  black  basal  streak  :  an  antemedial  transverse  line  composed  of  three 
black  white-bordered  dots  ;  subcostal  dot  much  larger  than  that  of 
fore  wing.  Five  exterior  lines,  the  fifth  with  two  black  dots  on  the 
posterior  angle.     Cairo.     Francis  Walker. 

Until  the  autumn  of  1916  I  had  only  taken  one  specimen,  and 
that  a  very  bad  one,  of  Azanm  ubaldiis,  Cr.,*  in  Egypt.  In  early 
October,  1916,  I  took  a  battered  female  in  the  desert  near 
Kassassiu,  doubtless  blown  by  the  wind  from  the  adjacent  culti- 
vation in  the  Wadi  Tumihit.  This  put  me  on  the  qui  rive,  and 
on  October  18th  I  found  A.  uhaldns  common  on  Gezira  Island, 
Cairo,  flying  round  the  flowers  of  a  lofty  specimen  of  Acacia ^ 
sci/i/'il.  From  this  date  to  December  9th  it  occurred  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  number  of  "  fitna  "  trees  {Acacia  farnesiana) 
at  Gezira  and  in  the  Kasr-el-Dubara  quarter  of  Cairo.  It  might 
easily  be  mistaken  for  small  Syntanicus  telicanus,  var.  egyptiaca, 
Bethune  Baker,  and  has  doubtless  passed  unnoticed  ])y  manj 
collectors  owing  to  this  resemblance.  It  spends  most  of  its  time! 
flying  about  the  flowers  and  branches  of  the  acacia.  The  male 
is  a  combative  little  creature,  attacking  the  other  great  frequenter 
of  ''fitna,'"  Virachola  (Hypolyccena)  livia,  and  other  insects  which, 
may  approach  it.  Males  sometimes  fight  for  the  perch  at  the 
end  of  a  long  acacia  branch,  and  tower  while  fighting  to  a  con- 
siderable height  in  the  air.  The  females  are  less  active.  They 
oviposit  on  the  yellow  acacia  flowers.  Both  sexes  appear  very 
intolerant  of  cold  or  cloudy  weather,  disappearing  as  soon  as  the 
sky  is  overcast. 

Dr.  Debski,  of  Heluan.  has  bred  the  imago  from  larvae  taken 
on  the  flowers  of  A.  farnesiana. 

So  far,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  larvae  in  Egypt  are, 
myrmecophilous. 

After  examining  my  series  (19  males  and  11  females)  of  this 
species,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Lampides  ethoda  was  the 
female  and  Lyccena  itea  the  male  of  this  species.  Mr.  H.  Pvowland- 
Brown,  by  kindly  communicating  Walker's  original  description, 

*  P.  209,  pi.  590,  figs.  L,  M. 
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confirmed  my  belief.  The  only  difficulty  in  accepting  Walker's 
L.  ethoda  as  the  female  of  A.  ubaldus  lay  in  his  mention  of  a 
"tail"  on  the  hind  wings  of  L.  ethoda.  A. ubaldus  has  no  "tail," 
in  the  sense  of  a  filamentous  projection,  from  near  the  anal 
angle  of  the  hind  wing,  such  as  occurs  in  so  many  Euralids ;  but 
if  Walker  merely  gave  a  loose  description  of  the  very  sharp  anal 
angle  of  the  hind  wing  (see  PI.  I,  figs.  7-10),  his  description  may 
be  accepted  as  accurate  enough.  Walker's  L.  itea  appears  to  be 
most  certainly  the  male  of  A.  ubaldus. 

Staudinger's  description  of  L.  thebana  {'  Iris,'  1894,  p.  244, 
pi.  ix,  fig.  3)  agrees  very  fairly  well  both  with  my  specimens  and 
the  descriptions  by  Moore  and  De  Nic^ville  of  Indian  A.  ubaldus 
{zena,  Moore),  but,  should  an  examination  of  the  male  genitalia 
prove  that  the  Indian  and  Egyptian  insects  are  really  distinct, 
Staudinger's  thebana  ('  Iris,'  1894,  p.  244)  falls  before  ethoda.  It 
is  true  that  Lederer's  collection  contained  a  Cairene  male  thebana 
labelled  Lye.  thebana,  B.  (Boisduval),  but  we  have  no  other  proof 
that  Boisduval  knew  anything  of  this  insect,  and  Staudinger 
{lac.  cit.)  states  that  Boisduval  does  not  seem  to  have  described  it. 
But  if  Walker,  Moore.  De  Niceville,  and  Staudinger  all  seem  to 
have  described  the  same  insect,  I  do  not  myself  feel  absolutely 
convinced  that  this  insect  is  certainly  figured  by  Cramer,  PI.  590, 
figs.  L,  M.  The  upper  side  of  his  ubaldus  appears  to  me  to  be 
simply  a  conventional  blue  Lycaenid.  The  under  side  may  be 
A.  ubaldus  as  known  to  later  entomologists.     One  hopes  it  is. 

The  following  are  the  records  of  the  habitats  and  times  of 
appearance  of  A.  ubaldus  in  Egypt  as  known  to  me  : 

LowerEgypt:  Cairo  (Ezbekia  Gardens),  early  November.  1907. 
Kasr-el-Dubara  and  Gezira.  October  18th  to  December  9th, 
1916.  Kassassin,  October  9th,  1916  (Graves).  Heluan,  October 
to  November  (Debski). 

Upper  Egypt :  Near  Kom  Ombo,  Assuan  Province,  February, 
1917  (Adair). 

SOME  NOTES  ON  CUPIDO  MINIMUS,  AND  OTHER 
"BLUES"  OCCURRING  IN  THE  NEIGHBOURHOOD 
OF   CAMBRIDGE. 

By    Hugh    P.    Jones. 

Cupido  rninimus  has  always  been  a  favourite  of  mine,  and, 
as  it  is  locally  common  on  several  of  the  chalk  downs  near 
Cambridge,  I  have  devoted  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  it. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  fact  in  connection  with  this  little 
butterfly  in  England  is  its  extreme  localness,  and  this  is 
probably  caused  by  its  food-plant,  Anthyllis  vulneraria,  which 
seems  unable  to  flourish  under  the  ordinary  conditions  prevailing 
on  a  hill-side,  requiring,  seemingly,  a  greater  amount  of  heat 
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and  protection  from  cold  winds.  At  any  rate,  the  plants' 
favourite  resort  in  this  neighbourhood  is  at  the  bottom  of  old 
chalk-pits,  and  when  a  patch  is  found  growing  in  such  situations, 
minimus  is  pretty  sure  to  be  close  at  hand. 

Unfortunately,  this  retiring  habit  of  the  food-plant  renders 
the  butterfly  very  liable  to  extermination,  and  in  one  well-known 
pit  near  Shelford,  where  the  spring  brood  was  formerly  very 
common,  it  is  now  difficult  to  get  a  series,  owing  to  the  kidney 
vetch  having,  during  the  past  few  years,  been  cut  for  hay. 

I  suppose — in  these  days,  at  least — this  is  necessary,  but, 
as  the  patch  of  ground  on  which  the  insect  occurs  is  barely 
half  an  acre  in  extent  and  produces  very  little  grass,  the  amount 
of  hay  obtainable  must  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  labour 
expended ;  the  bumpy  condition  of  the  ground  making  scything 
alone,  one  would  think,  a  very  difficult  operation. 

However,  there  are  still  one  or  two  places  where  the  scythe 
has  not  reached,  and,  on  one  steep  bank  at  the  side  of  the  pit, 
one  may  still  collect  a  series  of  the  unusually  large  form  of  the 
butterfly  that  appears  here,  or  search  for  ova  deposited  on 
the  flower-heads. 

The  egg  is  not  small,  when  compared  with  the  size  of  the 
owner ;  it  is  easy  to  find  on  the  calyxes,  and  can  be  bred  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  that  of  an  Eupithecia,  but  without 
the  same  chance  of  success  ! 

In  the  above-named  locality,  the  summer  (or  second)  brood 
never  occurs ;  but  on  the  old  Roman  "  road,"*  further  out,  it 
is  frequently  taken,  sometimes  as  commonly  as  the  spring  form, 
which  is  not  surprising,  as  the  latter  ground  has  been  described 
as  the  driest  and  sunniest  in  England,  being  on  the  chalk,  and 
within  an  area  having  the  lowest  recorded  rainfall. 

This,  of  course,  has  a  corresponding  effect  upon  the  insects 
taken,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  •'  blues,"  are  small  in  size,  and 
without  the  brightly  tinted  females  prevalent  in  other  districts 
possessing  a  more  humid,  or  colder,  climate. 

Variation,  therefore,  is  more  the  exception  than  the  rule, 
and  many  entomologists  collecting  here  have  professed  them- 
selves disgusted  with  the  sober  brown  hues  of  the  $  P.  icarus 
and  Agriades  corydon  they  come  across ;  these  often  being 
without  a  trace  of  blue  on  both  wings,  and  it  is  sometimes  a 
difficult  matter  to  distinguish  the  former  from  Aricia  medon, 
although  the  orange  marginal  lunules  of  this  species  are  usually 
more  pronounced. 

In  my  opinion,  however,  these  all-brown  forms  of  icarus  are 
quite  as  handsome  and  interesting  as  the  blue  females  of  other 
districts  in  which  I  have  collected ;  although  a  magnificent 
example  of  the  latter  from  Shelford  (well  off  the  chalk)  might 

*  Now  thought  by  many  to  be  a  defensive  work,  and  given  the  title  of  Worsted 
Street. 
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well  prove  an  exception.  Both  wings  of  this  specimen  are 
suffused  with  the  beautifully  shining  purple  that  is  seen  to  such 
advantage  on  the  fore  wings  of  the  female  Zephyrus  quercfis. 

But  to  return  to  C.  mijiimus.  Variation  in  this  species — 
excepting  in  regard  to  size ;  a  dwarf  race*  existing  in  places 
where  the  food-plant  is  stunted  by  drought — is  also  not  extensive, 
and  I  have  never  seen  anything  worth  recording. 

The  spring  brood  is  well  distributed  around  Cambridge,  but 
often  confined  to  an  absurdly  small  patch  of  ground,  and, 
but  for  the  partiality  of  the  insect  for  chalk-pits,  one  might 
easily  spend  a  whole  day  searching  without  success. 

The  second  brood,  as  stated  above,  seems  to  be  confined  to 
the  Roman  road  and  immediate  neighbourhood,  first  appearing 
about  the  end  of  July — normal  emergence. 

In  whilom  days,  Nomiades  semiargus  could  be  "taken 
commonly  "  in  the  localities  mentioned,  and  even  now  I  always 
keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  it,  as  it  is  a  species  that  could  be 
easily  overlooked  by  anyone  not  making  an  especial  search 
amongst  a  crowd  of  P.  icarus,  C.  minimus,  and  the  like. 

At  least,  this  is  what  I  often  tell  myself. 

It  may  not  be  very  convincing,  but,  like  the  ladies  so 
touchingly  eulogised  bv  Mr.  Verdant  Green,  it  adds  a  "  larm  to 
.chife." 

19,  Tenison  Avenue, 

Cambridge. 


INSECTS   IN   BURMESE   AMBER. 
By  F.  N.  Burn. 

Prof.  Cockerell,  of  the  University  of  Colorado,  U.S.A., 
who  had  already  been  investigating  and  describing  insects  from 
the  Miocene  shales  of  Florissant,  Colorado,  and  elsewhere,  has 
been  studying  and  working  on  a  collection  of  insects  in  Burmese 
amber  sent  to  him  by  Mr.  E.  Swinhoe,  of  Mandalay.  He  has 
come  across  and  described  many  genera  and  species,  which 
appear  to  show  that,  although  the  amber  found  in  Burma  is  in 
Miocene  strata,  it  is  derived  from  much  older  beds,  and  is 
possibly  Cretaceous.  If  this  is  the  case,  it  will  be  of  much 
greater  geological  age  than  the  amber  from  the  Oligocene  of  the 
Baltic  and  Northern  Europe,  and  might  enable  a  good  idea  to  be 
formed  of  a  pre-tertiary  insect  fauna  in  tropical  Asia. 

The  entry  of  America  into  the  war  will,  of  course,  delay  the 
work,  and  also  the  sending  of  further  specimens  from  Burma  to 
America  whilst  there  is  a  chauce  of  their  being   submarined. 

*  Invariably  double-brooded. 
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The  foUowinf];  is  a  list  of  new  insects  that  have  so  far  been 
figured  and  described  i)y  Prof.  Cockerell  in  various  papers : 


Order. 

Genus. 

Order.                           Genus. 

Hemiptera     .     . 

Euriocephalus 

Diptera.     .     .     .  Sciara 

Neuroptera    .     . 

Psyllipsocits 

....  Trichomyia 

)> 

Tcrmopsis 

„      ....  Electrocyrtoma 

Hymenoptera     . 

Trigonahjs 

....   Winnertziola 

)»            •     • 

P  rot  of  anus 

Coleoptera      .     .  Myodites 

SI 

Hijptiogastrites 

„         ...  Dermestes 

>> 

Scleroderma 

Pselaphognatha  .  Polyxemts 

)) 

Agenesia 

Acarina.     .     .     .  Cheyletus 

All  the  above  are  either  new  species  or  new  genus.     There 

are  many  others  awaiting  description,  all  belonging  apparently 

Id  primitive  groups. 

42,  Pyinmagon, 

Dallah  P.O 

, , 

Lower  Burma, 

India. 

BEES   FROM   THE    MALAY   PENINSULA. 

By  T.  D.  A.  Cockerell. 

The  Assistant-Director  of  the  Botanical  Gardens  at  Singapore 
having  been  called  away  by  military  duties,  Prof.  C.  F.  Baker, 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  temporarily 
took  his  place.  While  there  he  collected  bees  at  Singapore  and 
on  the  Island  of  Peuang,  adding  to  our  scanty  knowledge  of  the 
bee  fauna  of  the  region. 


large 


Nomia  anthracoptera ,  n.  sp. 

9 .  Length  about  10  mm. ;  robust,  black,  with  rather 
apricot-coloured  tegulas ;  hair  of  head  and  thorax  rather  scanty, 
white,  with  some  dark  hairs  on  scutellum  and  post-scutellum  ;  sides 
of  metathorax  wath  dense  shining  hair  ;  clypeus  obtusely  bigibbose, 
flattened  in  middle,  with  a  slight  median  carina,  surface  roughish 
and  irregularly  coarsely  punctate  ;  flagellum  obscure  reddish  beneath 
toward  apex  ;  mesopleura  very  coarsely  punctured,  but  shining  pos- 
teriorly ;  mesothorax  dull,  coarsely  punctured  ;  base  of  metathorax 
with  a  shining  transverse  sulcus,  crossed  by  little  ridges  ;  posterior 
face  of  metathorax  dull,  with  large  punctures  ;  wings  brownish,  with 
the  costal  region  broadly  and  a  large  apical  cloud  dark  fuliginous, 
shining  purple  ;  legs  black,  with  pale  hair  ;  hind  basitarsi  greatly 
broadened  and  flattened,  produced  at  apex  ;  hair  on  inner  side  of 
tarsi  fuscous,  with  a  silvery  sheen  in  certain  hghts  ;  abdomen  shining, 
with  thin  white  hair  at  sides,  and  some  fuscous  hair  apically,  but  no 
bands ;  first  segment  distinctly  but  sparsely  punctured ;  punctures  on 
the  other  segments  principally  developed  laterally. 

Singapore  (C.  F.  Baker  9082).     Closely  related  to  N.  fuscipennis, 
Smith,  from  Sumatra,  but  the  hair  on  the  tarsi  differently  coloured. 
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and  the  first  abdominal  segment  very  distinctly  punctured.  Bingham 
states  that  the  first  segment  oi  fuscipennis  is  wholly  impunctate,  but 
Smith  describes  a  few  distant  fine  punctures.  In  our  species  they 
are  very  distinct,  and  quite  large  at  the  sides. 

Xylocopa  grandiceps,  Cameron. 

Singapore  (Baker).  I  examined  Cameron's  type  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  noted  :  Large,  with  much  red  hair  on  thorax  and  tarsi. 
The  size  given  by  Cameron  is  20  mm.,  evidently  an  error  for  30  mm. 

Mesotrichia  fiavonigrescena.  Smith. 

A  female  from  the  Island  of  Penang  (Baker)  is  Cameron's 
Xylocopa  vialayana,  which  Meade-Waldo  determined  to  be  identical 
with  Smith's  _/?af07M'gfrescens,  based  on  the  male. 

Mesotrichia  confusa,  Perez. 
Male.     Island  of  Penang  (Baker  9079). 

Mesotrichia  ccsruleiforinis,  Meade-Waldo. 
Male.     Singapore  (Baker  9081).     This  very  distinct  species  was 
described  from  Borneo  in  1914. 
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No.  3. — MlCROGASTERID^. 

By  G.  T.  Lyle,  F.E.S. 

(Continued  from  vol.  1,  p.  201.) 

Genus  4. — Diolcogaster,  Ashmead.* 

Ashmead  erected  this  genus  to  receive  those  species  of  Micro- 
gaster  having  the  second  abdominal  segment  impressed  with  two 
parallel  longitudinal  lines.  The  appearance  of  this  segment 
renders  it  easy  to  distinguish  the  few  British  representatives 
from  those  of  other  very  closely  related  genera,  though  the 
prominent  longitudinal  medial  carina  on  the  metathorax,  men- 
tioned by  the  author,  is  not  developed  in  two  of  our  three  species. 

Marginatus,  Nees.f 

As  described  by  MarshalU  and  Ruthe,§  this  insect  lias  a 
strongly  carinated  metathorax,  though  Nees,  in  his  original 
description,  does  not  mention  the  character.  The  first  abdominal 
segment  in  the  male  is  three  times  as  long  as  its  medial  breadth 
and  attenuated  from  base  to  apex ;  in  the  female  it  is  said  to  be 
much  broader.     I  have  seen  only  a  single  specimen,  taken  by 

*  'Proc.  U.S.  Nat.  Mus.,  xxiii,  p.  132. 

t  'Mon.,'i,  p.  169. 

I  'Trans.  Entom.  Soc  ,'  188-5,  p.  244. 

§  'Berl.  ent.  Zeit.,'  1860,  p.  155. 
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Dr.  D.  Sharp  at  Dartford  many  years  ago  and  now  in  the  Cam- 
bridge University  Museum.  The  only  specimen  known  to  have 
been  bred  was  obtained  by  Bignell  from  a  larva  of  Larentia 
viridaria. 

Marshall,  who  first  described  the  male,  afterwards  expressed 
doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  his  association  of  the  sexes,  and 
certainly  the  wide  difference  in  the  shape  of  the  first  abdominal 
segment  seems  to  point  to  distinction. 

Calceatus,  Hal.* 

Is  easily  distinguished  from  the  last  by  the  absence  of  a 
longitudinal  carina  on  the  metathorax — indeed,  in  this  species, 
in  place  of  a  carina,  there  is  usually  a  depression.  The  areolet 
is  open  outwardl}^  though  a  magnification  of  two  or  three 
diameters  will  often  show  a  distinct  trace  of  the  second  trans- 
verse cubitus. 

A  common  insect  in  the  New  Forest,  where  I  have  very  fre- 
quently bred  it,  as  a  solitary  parasite,  from  larvse  of  Thera 
variata  and  2\  obliscata,  in  May  and  October,  in  company  with 
Apanteles  innicola.  Major  Robertson  has  also  obtained  it  com- 
monlv  from  the  same  hosts  at  Chandlers  Ford. 

Cocoon  bright  straw  colour,  usually  placed  at  the  extreme  tip 
of  a  pine  needle.  This  position  is  determined  by  the  host  which, 
before  the  parasite  larva  emerges  from  near  the  anal  extremity, 
takes  up  a  position,  facing  inwards,  along  a  pine  needle.  My 
experience  in  breeding  this  species  seems  to  show  that  in  numbers 
the  males  considerably  exceed  the  females. 

Circumrectun,  sp.  nov. 

Black,  palpi  flavescent,  lateral  margins  of  fii'st,  and  sometimes 
second  abdominal  segment  and  legs,  with  exception  of  hind  coxae, 
hind  tarsi  and  tips  of  fore  and  middle  tarsi,  testaceous  (occasionally 
the  hind  tibi^  are  dark  at  apex).  Wings  hyaline,  slightly  clouded 
at  tips  ;  stigma  dark  fuscous,  nervures  fuscous  or  testaceous  ;  antennae 
black,  longer  than  body.  Mesothorax  finely  punctulate,  scutellum 
more  sparsely  so ;  metathorax  punctulate,  centrally  irregularly  strio- 
late,  in  some  specimens  showing  signs  of  a  longitudinal  medial  carina. 
Abdomen  shining,  segment  one  longer  than  broad,  sides  almost 
parallel,  rounded  behind,  almost  smooth;  two  as  long  as  three  with 
two  shallow,  parallel,  longitudinal  depressions,  between  which  is  an 
obtuse  central  ridge,  suturiform  articulation  concave  posteriorly ; 
three  smooth,  often  centrally  slightly  striolate  and  showing  a  trace 
of  a  longitudinal  medial  channel.  Hind  coxae  large  punctulate. 
Terebra  short,  scarcely  reaching  apex  of  abdomen.  Spurs  of  hind 
tibiae  pale,  slightly  longer  than  half  the  metatarsus.  Length, 
3-3^  mm.,  expands  7-7^  mm. 

Described  from  six  males  and  two  females.  Very  similar  in 
appearance  to  D.  calceatus,  but  easily  distinguished  therefrom 
by  the  absence  of  a  longitudinal  depression  on  the  metathorax 

*  'Ent.  Mag.,'  ii,  p.  241. 
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and  the  colour  of  the  legs,  etc. ;  also  the  cocoons  are  particularly 
dissimilar.  From  D.  viarginatus  it  differs  in  having  the  meta- 
thorax  and  first  abdominal  segment  much  smoother,  etc. 

Cocoon  smooth,  thick,  dark  chocolate  brown  in  colour,  pointed 
and  wrinkled  from  end  to  end,  though  occasionally  this  last 
character  is  scarcely  noticeable. 

The  larva  is  dirty  yellowish  white,  with  the  divisions  between 
the  segments  appearing  darker,  minutely  punctate,  parts  of  the 
mouth  outlined  in  brown  ;  length,  4^  mm.  It  emerges  from 
the  centre  of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  host  where  the  cocoon  is 
•constructed  in  an  uprigbt  position  and  firmly  fixed  to  the  body 
of  the  caterpillar  (Fig.  1).  The  unfortunate  host  lives  for  several 
days  after  the  emergence  of  the  parasite  larva,  and  carries  its 
strange  howdah  about  so  long  as  power  of  motion  is  retained, 
and  even  death  does  not  sever  the  connection.  I  have  obtained, 
perhaps,  twenty  of  these  cocoons  at  various  times,  but  have 
never  known  the  imagines  to  emerge  naturally  therefrom. 
When  I  have  cut  open  the  cocoons,  some  twelve  months  after 
their  construction,  I  have  invariably  found  the  imagines  to  be 
perfectly  developed  but  quite  dried  up,  having  evidently  been 
dead  some  time.  It  can  scarcely  be  through  lack  of  moisture 
that  the  insects  have  failed  to  emerge,  as  I  have  tried  keeping 
the  cocoons  on  damp  sand  during  the  winter.  A  suggestion  has 
been  made  to  me  that  a  dift'erent  result  might  have  been  obtained 
had  I  allowed  tlje  cocoons  to  remain  attached  to  the  dead  bodies 
of  the  hosts.  Up  to  the  present,  however,  no  opportunity  of 
testing  this  has  oc.;nrred.  Always  a  solitary  parasite,  I  have 
once  obtained  it,  somewhat  doubtfully,  from  a  larva  of  Brephos 
parthenias,  and  many  times  from  larvae  of  Lohophora  carpinata. 
Twice  I  have  bred  the  hyperparasite  Astiphroinnms  plagiatus,  and 
once  (July,  1910)  Mesochorus  coufusus,  these  insects  apparently 
having  had  no  difliculty  in  gnawing  their  way  through  the  hard 
cocoons. 

Genus  5. —  Microgaster,  Latreille. 

This  genus  was  formerly  co-extensive  with  the  family,  but 
has  been  at  various  times  denuded  and  will  bear  still  further 
dismemberment,  for,  as  Marshall  very  correctly  observes  ('  Trans. 
Entom.  Soc.,'  1885,  p.  238),  it  contains  some  of  "  the  largest  and 
most  typical  forms  (Marshall's,  Section  1)  artificially  associated, 
in  consequence  of  the  completeness  of  the  second  cubital  areolet, 
with  an  inferior  group  (Section  2)  which  might  even  be  made  a 
separate  genus  with  as  much  propriety  as  Apanteles.'''  Mar- 
shall's two  groups  are  very  distinct,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
Thomson  did  not  extend  his  genus  Hygroplitis  to  cover  all  the 
species  in  Section  1,  for  it  seems  an  anomaly  that  such  a  species, 
for  instance,  as  M.  tibialis,  though  placed  in  a  different  genus  to 
the  nearly  related  Hygroplitis  riigulosiis,  should   be  associated 
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with  such  dissimilar  insects  as  M.  minutus  and  M.  alvearius; 
apparently  Thomson  did  not  know  tibialis,  glohatus,  suhcompletus, 
etc.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  all  the  species  are  parasites 
of  lepiduptera,  the  records  of  Eeinhard  and  Eatzeburg  of  Bombus 
terrestris  and  Nematus  septemtreonalis  as  hosts  never  having  been 
confirmed. 

I  have  been  very  fortunate  in  that  Mr.  B.  S.  Harwood  has 
sent  me  for  examination  many  specimens  now  in  his  possession 
which  formerly  belonged  to  *E.  A.  Fitch  ;  among  these  I  have 
been  much  interested  to  find  several  of  Marshall's  types,  bearing 
labels  in  his  writing,  together  with  many  other  specimens  from 
Peter  Cameron's  collection  with  similar  labels.  Mr.  Claude 
Morley  has  very  kindly  compared  one  of  these  labels  with  others 
in  his  own  collection,  and  tells  me  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  handwriting  being  that  of  Marshall.  How  Cameron's  insects 
came  to  be  in  Fitch's  store-boxes  I  do  not  know,  though,  of 
course,  it  is  possible  that  the  latter  purchased  them ;  however, 
they  were  never  embodied  in  the  Fitch  collection  which  is  now 
in  the  Essex  Museum  at  Stratford. 

Alvearius,  Fab.* 
A  small  species,  bright  testaceous  in  colour,  preying  gre- 
gariously on  larvae  of  geometrce.  The  cocoons  are  constructed  in 
a  similar  manner  to  those  of  Apanteles  fraternus — namely,  in  a 
regular,  honeycomb-like  mass  attached  to  a  twig  (Fig.  7).  Big- 
nell  reared  a  l)rood  of  seventy,  and  I  have  in  my  collection  one  of 
seventy-nine,  the  latter  obtained  from  a  larva  of  Hemerophila  abrup- 
taria  at  Canonbury,  London,  N.,  by  W.  G.  Pether.  When  the  size 
of  the  host  is  considered,  it  seems  marvellous  how  so  many  iiara- 
site  larvge  can  accommodate  themselves  within  its  body.  I  have 
seen  a  brood  obtained  from  a  larva  of  Boarmia  gemmaria,  taken 
at  Bavenscourt  Park,  W.,  and  Colthrup  has  found  the  cocoons 
on  ivy  at  East  Dulwich.  Marshall  records  it  from  B.  gemmaria 
and  Riunia  luteolata,  Bignell  from  B.  repandata.  I  maj^  mention 
that  I  have  reared  very  considerable  numbers  of  the  larv?e  of 
these  lepidoptera  in  the  New  Forest  without  meeting  with  the 
parasite. 

Minutus,  Bein.f 

The  smallest  species  in  the  genus,  expanding  5  mm.  at  the 
most.  In  many  specimens  the  second  cubital  cell  is  quite  open 
outwardly  as  in  Apanteles,  but  in  others  a  distinct  trace  of  the 
closing  nervure  is  visible. 

Described  by  Eeinhard  from  two  specimens,  and  first  bred 
by  Bignell  who  raised  a  brood  of  thirty  from  a  larva  of  Cleora  gla- 
hraria.     It  has  since  been  proved  to  be  a  common  parasite  of 

•  'Fab.  E.S.  Suppl.,' 232. 

t  '  Berl.  ent.  Zeit.,'  1880,  p.  357. 
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this  lepidopteron,  and  probabl}'  its  range  is  co-extensive  with 
that  of  its  host. 

We  have  here  another  instance  where  the  gregarious  cocoons 
take  a  honeycomb  formation,  and  Marshall  tells  us  that  the 
"  comb  "  is  similar  in  shape  to  that  of  M.  alvearius,  but  to  me 
this  seems  scarcely  correct,  for  in  all  the  cases  I  have  noticed 
the  cake  of  cocoons  has  been  almost  circular  in  shape,  and, 
instead  of  l)eing  firmly  fastened  to  a  twig,  very  loosely  attached 
to  the  strands  of  the  hosts'  food  plant  Us7iea  barbata  (Fig.  4). 
I  have  reared  many  broods  in  the  New  Forest,  varying  from 
nine  to  twenty-two  individuals,  all  from  larvae  of  C.  glabraria, 
and  have  a  brood  from  North  Somerset  obtained  from  the  same 
host.  The  transformation  from  full-fed  larva  to  imago  usually 
occupies  fourteen  days  or  so,  the  insects  emerging  from  their 
cocoons  in  May  or  early  June. 

Connexus,  Nees.* 

By  far  the   commonest  species  in  the  genus,  large  broods 

being  constantly  obtained  from  larvse  of  Porthesia  similis,  whose 

urticating  hah-s  are  certainly  no  protection   against  attack  by 

Braconidce ;    also    recorded   by  Morley  from    Bombyx   veustrin. 

Cocoons  white  with  a  satiny  slieen,  constructed  within  the  cocoon 

of  the  host ;  the  parasite  larvae  do  not  evacuate  the  host  until 

the  latter  is  apparently  on  the  point  of  pupating.     Care  must  be 

taken  in  handling  these  cocoons,  for  the  brittle  hairs  of  the  host 

which  adhere  to  them  are  liable  to  be  transferred  to  the  fingers, 

and  so  accidentally  to   the  eyes  or  lips,   causing  considerable 

irritation   if  not  actual  pain.     Colthrup  has  sent  me  numerous 

broods  from  Eastbourne  and  Abbots  Wood,  and  I  have  found 

the  species  particularly  plentiful  on  the  Gog  Magog  Hills  near 

Cambridge,  quite  half "^ the  larvae  of  P.  similis  taken  by  me  in 

that  locality  having  produced  the  parasite ;    the   species   has 

never  occurred  to  me  ni  the  New  Forest.     Usually  the  broods 

consist  of  some  twenty  individuals  ;   the  largest  I  have  numbers 

twenty-live,  the  smallest  sixteen.     From  thirty  to  thirty-seven 

days  is  the  period  passed  within  the  cocoon.     All  the  insects  in 

a  brood  do  not  emerge  at  the  same  time  ;   indeed,  I  have  known 

more  than  a  week  to  elapse  between  the  emergence  of  the  first 

and  the  last.     Hyperparasites  are  frequently  obtained  from  the 

cocoons  ;  this  I  have  frequently  noticed  in  the  Abbots  Wood 

examples ;  one  large  batch  of  cocoons  from  that  neighbourhood, 

given  to  me  by  Colthrup,  produced  only  a  single  M.  connexus, 

the  places  of  the  others  having  been  taken  by  hyperparasites  ; 

while  quite  half  the  cocoons  of  another  brood  yielded,  in  the 

following  May,  almost  eleven  months  after  the  construction  of 

*  '  Mon.,'  i,  p.  174. 
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the  cocoons,  a  small  black  Pteromalus.    Another  common  hvper- 
parasite,  also  from  Abbots  Wood,  is  Pezomachus  (uiilis. 

Dorsalis,  Nees.* 

Not  hitherto  noticed  as  British,  and  I  am  slightly  doubtful  in 
referring  to  the  species,  a  single  female  taken  at  angelica  blossom 
in  the  New  Forest  in  late  August,  1914.  This  insect  agrees  well 
with  Marshall's  description,!  and  also  with  that  of  Wesmael,! 
excejitiug  that  the  abdomen  is  not  quite  so  noticeably  testaceous 
as  mentioned  by  them,  and  there  is  not  a  distinct  longitudinal 
carina  on  the  metatborax ;  there  is,  however,  very  pronounced 
striolation  which  might  easily  take  the  form  of  a  carina  in  a 
well-marked  specimen.  The  sides  of  the  second  cubital  areolet 
are  not  thickened,  and  the  cell  is  open  outwardly,  there  being 
only  a  faint  indication  of  the  closing  nervure. 

This  is  not  the  M.  dormlis  of  Spinola,§  which  is  a  synonym 
of  Microplitis  ocellaUe,  Bouche. 

Tiro,  Eein.ll 

A  small  compact  species,  at  first  sight  greatly  resembling  an 
Apanteles.  The  inner  angle  of  the  stigma  is  yellowish,  tbe 
areolet  practically  complete,  and  the  first  abdominal  segment 
broader  than  in  any  of  the  preceding  species.  It  is,  perhaps, 
nearest  to  M.  suffoliciensis,  Morley. 

I  captured  a  male  on  the  Gog  Magog  Hills,  Cambridge,  on 
August  8th,  1917. 

Suffoliciensis,  Marl.^ 

Very  distinct  and  easily  recognised  from  Morley's  description. 
It  shows  no  very  close  relationship  to  any  other  Microgaster 
known  to  me ;  in  the  female  the  first  abdominal  segment  is 
broad,  and  narrowed  from  the  middle  to  the  truncate  apex,  while 
the  second  segment  is  scarcely  more  than  one-fourth  the  length 
of  the  third.  Morley  described  the  species  from  a  specimen  bred 
from  a  larva  of  Nothris  verbascella  taken  in  Suffolk,  and  he  has 
very  kindly  sent  me  for  examination  three  females  and  one  male 
bred  from  continental  N.  verbascella  and  Hastula  hyerana.  The 
cocoons  accompanying  these  insects  are  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  M.  crassicornis. 

Subcompletus,  Nees.** 
Considerable  confusion  exists  regarding  this  species.     Nees, 
in  the  original  description,  tells  us  the  terebra  is  two-thirds  the 

*  '  Mon.  Aff.,'  i,  p.  170. 
t  '  Brae.  Europe,'  etc.,  iv,  p.  526. 
J  '  Nouv.  Mem.  Ac.  Brux.,'  1837,  p.  37. 
§  'Ins.  Lig.,"  iii,  p.  151. 
II  '  Berl.  ent.  Zeit.,'  1880,  p.  357. 
II  'E.  M.  M.,'  1902,  p.  4. 
••  'Mon.,'  i,  p.  165. 
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length  of  the  abdomen,  m  which  he  is  followed  by  Wesmael  and 
Kuthe,  but  Marshall  says  it  may  be  either  one-third  or  three- 
quarters  the  length  of  the  abdomen.  Such  a  wide  variation  can 
scarcely  be  possible  in  a  single  species,  and  for  a  time  I  imagined 
a  printer's  error  might  be  responsible  for  the  difference,  and  that 
"one-third"  should  be  "two-thirds";  Intely,  however,  I  have 
seen  a  number  of  specimens,  probably  from  Cameron's  collection, 
all  labelled  "M.  subcompletus  "  in  Marshall's  writing,  and  in  these 
the  terebra  is  scarcel}'  one-third  the  length  of  the  abdomen.  It 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  they  can  be  the  true  suhcoinplctus  of 
Nees,  and,  were  it  not  that  they  have  the  stigma  concolorous  and 
not  pale  at  the  base,  they  might  easily  be  taken  for  sticticus, 
Kuthe. 

Of  this  form  wath  a  short  terebra  I  took  a  pair  in  the  New 
Forest  at  angelica  bloom  in  early  August,  1916,  and  swept  several 
from  low  herbage  on  chalk  hills  near  Cambridge  in  July  and 
August,  1917. 

Glohatus.* 
A  common  species  with  the  wings  varying  from  dusky  to 
almost  pure  hyaline.  In  all  the  female  specimens  I  have  seen 
the  terebra  has  been  rather  less  than  half  as  long  as  the 
abdomen.  Marshall  considered  it  to  be  always  a  solitary 
parasite  but  Euthe  speaks  of  it  as  gregarious.  I  have  obtained 
a  brood  of  fourteen  from  a  New  Forest  larva  of  Vanessa  atalanta, 
and  have  also  a  brood  from  the  same  host,  taken  at  Farnham 
by  Coltlirup.  Harwood  has  frequently  bred  it  as  a  solitar}' 
parasite  from  young  larvse  of  V.  atalanta  at  Colchester,  and  has 
also  reared  broods  from  the  full-fed  caterpillar  of  that  butterfly. 
Morley  also  records  it  from  the  same  host.  I  have  carefully 
compared  the  solitary  parasites  with  others  from  broods  and 
can  detect  no  diii'erence  excepting  that  the  former  are  rather 
larger.  Cocoons  white  and  somewhat  woolly  ;  the  loose  outer 
cover  is  easily  removed  which  leaves  a  thin,  smooth,  and 
slightly  glossy  inner  cocoon,  this  may  account  for  the  dis- 
crepancies between  the  descriptions  of  various  authors. 

'Tibialis,  Nees.t 

Very  variable,  both  in  size  and  coloration.  Marshall  doubted 
if  it  could  be  distinct  from  glohatus,  and  certainly  the  principal 
difference  appears  to  be  merely  in  the  colour  of  the  legs ;  I  must 
admit  that  I  have  never  met  with  any  of  the  intermediate  forms 
he  mentions,  though,  at  first  sight,  M.  crassicnrnis  might  be 
taken  for  a  light  tibialis  or  dark  globatus,  it  is,  however,  easily 
distinguished  by  the  antennae.  Haliday  treated  some  of  the 
varieties  as  separate  species,  viz.  messorins,  meridianus,  and 
luctiiosus,  and   it  seems  to  me  still   open  to  question  that  he 

*  'Mon.,i,  p.  163. 
t  '  Mon.,'  i,  p.  168. 
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was  not  correct  in  so  doing ;  a  study  of  the  genetalia  is  badly 
needed  here. 

Fairly  common  though  rarely  bred,  Morley  tells  us  it  is 
"very  common"  with  him.  Harwood  has  taken  several  at 
Colchester  and  I  have  found  it  near  Cambridge,  though  never 
in  the  New  Forest.  The  only  cocoon  I  have  seen  accompanies 
a  continental  specimen  in  Morley's  collection,  it  is  white,  rather 
woolly  and  similar  to  that  of  il/.  glohatus.  Bignell  gives  the 
cocoon  as  "  white,  papyraceous,"  which  agrees  better  with  that 
of  the  next  species. 

Crassicornis,  Euthe.* 

This  is  the  M.  spmol(B  of  Haliday  but  not  of  Nees  and 
Wesmael.  There  is  no  doubt  it  has  frequently  been  confused 
with  tibialis  to  which  it  bears  a  great  resemblance,  though  a 
glance  at  the  antennre  will  at  once  determine  its  distinction,  the 
three  penultimate  joints  being  quite  as  broad  as  long,  which  is 
not  so  in  tibialis  and  globatus. 

A  common  solitary  parasite  of  larvas  of  Eupethecia  denotata 
{campaitulata).  In  September,  1912,  Major  Eobertson  gave  me 
several  "stung"  larvae  of  this  lepidopterou,  taken  by  himself 
at  Limpley  Stoke,  Bath  ;  from  these  emerged  microgaster  larvse 
which  remained  within  their  cocoons  during  the  winter,  the 
imagines  emerging  the  following  May  (oth  to  11th).  Harwood 
has  eight  females  bred  from  the  same  host  taken  at  Newburv, 
and  also  possesses  two  females  and  one  male  obtained  many 
years  ago  at  Glenlyon  by  Cameron ;  these  three  insects  are  no 
doubt  some  of  the  specimens  metioned  by  Marshall  ('  Trans. 
Entom.  Soc.,'  1885,  p.  259),  unfortunately,  they  hare  suffered 
greatly  from  the  attacks  of  mites. 

Cocoon  white,  thin,  smooth,  transparent,  with  a  medial  band 

of  a  denser  texture. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Food-plant  of  the  Larva  of  Hyria  muricata.— In  a  previous 
number  of  the  '  Entomologist '  (vol.  xlviii,  p.  197)  I  recorded  the  fact 
that  the  food-plant  of  the  larva  of  Hyria  auroraria  in  Great  Britain 
was  probably  the  Marsh  Cinquefoil  [Coviarum  palustre).  Mr.  W. 
Holland  has  since  confirmed  this  supposition  by  finding  larvae  of  this 
moth  in  Suffolk  in  May,  1917,  feeding  on  Comarum  palustre,  which 
he  reared  to  maturity.  As  Mr.  Holland  points  out,  H.  aitroraria  is 
very  local  on  the  bogs  where  it  is  found,  a  fact  explained  by  the 
sparse  distribution  of  the  food-plant  in  the  areas  where  it  grows. — 
N.  Charles  Eothschild  ;  Arundel  House,  Kensington  Palace 
Gardens  West,  London,  March  9th,  1918. 

•  'Beil.  Ent.  Zeit.,'  1860,  p.  124. 
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Lepidopteka  Observed  in  Macedonia. — Mr.  P.  J.  Barraud  has 
been  home  on  short  leave.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting 
his  1917  collections,  and  am  able  therefrom  to  add  the  following 
species  not  included  in  his  notes  {antea,  pp.  61-63,  86-88) : 

Hesperia  armoricanus,  Obthr. — Saracli,  30  :  vi :  1917;  worn.  The 
form  is  identical  with  that  of  examples  in  my  collection  sent  me  by 
Oapt.  P.  P.  Graves,  taken  in  May  and  September  near  Constanti- 
nople in  1911  and  1912. 

Chrysophanus  thersamon. — Saracli,  26  :  vi :  1917.  Appears  to  be 
■distributed  generally  throughout  the  region. 

Agriades  thersites. — Saracli.  30  :  vi  :  1917.  A  specially  fine  form 
of  the  female,  with  brilliant  under  side,  deep  ground  colour,  and 
large  bright  orange  spots. 

Gonepteryx  rhamni,  v&v.  farinosa. — Saracli,  24  :  vi :  1917. 

The  Melitaeas  include,  I  think,  Melitcea  phcebe,  ab.  cetheria,  Evers- 
mann,  but  the  specimens  have  suffered  in  the  process  of  relaxing, 
and  were  worn  when  taken. — ^H.  Kowland-Brown. 

Aricia  medon,  ab.  artaxerxes,  in  Suffolk. — With  reference  to 
Capt.  Douglas  Smart's  note  (antea,  p.  92)  on  the  occurrence  of  this 
form  in  Suffolk,  artaxerxes  is  occasionally  reported  from  other  than 
its  northern  localities,  e.  g.  quite  recently  in  the  forest  of  Fontaine- 
bleau,  Seine-et-Marne,  by  MM.  Guiry  and  Guignan  ('  Feuille  des 
Jeunes  Naturalistes,'  an.  39,  s6r.  iv,  p.  24) ;  but,  I  think,  M.  Ober- 
thiir  once  told  me  that  the  identification  may  be  incorrect. — 
H.  Rowland-Brown. 

The   Bee    Nomia  incerta. — In   '  Entomologist,'   August,    1915, 
J).    178,    I   reported  Nomia  incerta,   Gribodo,   from    the  Philippine 
Islands,  having  identified  it  from  Gribodo's  account  of    his  insect 
from  Java.     I  now  have  before   me  a  female  of  the  true  N.  incerta, 
from  Mt.  Salak,  Java,  2500  ft.,  July  7th,  1909  (Bryant  and  Palmer), 
.and  find  that  the  Philippine  species  is  quite  distinct.     In  N.  incerta 
the  mesothorax  has  punctures  of  two  sizes,  and  the  terminal  divi- 
sions of  the  postscutellar  prominence  are  obtuse.     In  the  Philippine 
bee,  which  I  will  call  iV.  notha,  n.  sp.,  the  mesothorax  is  strongly 
•punctured,  the  punctures  not  of  two  sizes,  and  the  ends  of  the  post-         ' 
scutellar    process     are    very  acute.      Thus    N.  notha   is    nearer  to 
iV.  ellioti,  Sm.,  than  is  N.  incerta.    The  type  of  N.  notha  was  obtained         a 
by  Baker   at    Los    Banos,  Luzon.      In    addition   to    the   localities        ^ 
mentioned  in  the  place  cited,  Baker  sent  N.  notha  from  Mt.  Banahao        ^ 
and    Mt.    Maquiling,    Luzon,    and  Dapitan,   Mindanao. — T.    D.  A.        | . 
Cockerell.  4^ 

Hibernation  of  Pyrameis  atalanta. — I  am  much  interested  in        | 
Mr.  Rowland-Brown's  note  on  the  survival  of  this  species  through        ^ 
the  winter  in  this  country.    I  think  certain  numbers  do  undoubtedly.        1 
At    Sidmouth,    during    December,    January,    and     February   last,         ^ 
P.  atalanta  put  in  an  appearance  on  various  fine  days.     The  winter 
here  has  been  quite  Riviera-like.     I  am  sorry  I  have  no  temperature 
records  of  the  cold  spell  in  December  and  January,  which,  however, 
was  of  short  duration.     Peak  Hill,  leading  to  Muttersmoor,  is  the 
locality,  and  in  a  sunny,  sheltered  nook  near  a  thatched  cottage  the 
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butterfly  was  flying  and  settling.  I  remarked  the  tawny  red  colour- 
ing as  in  the  winter  emergence  at  Cannes  (i.  e.  in  comparison  with 
the  summer  brood).  This,  of  course,  was  due  to  the  age  of  the 
insect,  though  it  was  not  worn,  only  faded.  I  remember  many  years 
ago  a  number  were  found  in  Crowborough  woods,  Sussex,  hibernating 
among  faggots  with  Eugonia  polychloros.  This  information  was 
conveyed  to  me  by  Dr.  Gerald  Hodgson,  of  Brighton,  and,  to  the  best 
of  my  belief,  he  was  present  at  the  time  when  the  faggots  were 
being  removed.  He  told  me  he  was  quite  sure  that  atalanta  hiber- 
nated in  England.  I  have  met  with  many  examples  of  Vanessa  io 
here  from  February  onwards,  both  on  the  moorland  and  in  sheltered 
lanes. — C.  E.  Morris  ;  Beach  House,  Sidmouth,  South  Devon, 
April  2nd,  1918. 

Pyrameis  atalanta,  etc.,  in  March. — An  example  of  P.  atalanta 
was  observed  here  on  March  23rd,  fluttering  in  one  of  the  bedrooms 
facing  to  the  west.  It  had  evidently  passed  the  winter  there,  and 
made  its  exit  through  the  window  into  the  garden.  This,  and  Mr. 
Ford's  note  {antea,  p.  93),  seem  further  evidence  that  atalanta  can, 
and  does,  hibernate  successfully  in  Britain  when  conditions  are 
favourable.  On  the  same  day,  the  temperature  at  noon  being  over 
65°  in  the  shade,  Vanessa  io  was  feeding  on  the  blossom  of  a  very 
early  flowering  plum,  and  laurustinus.  I  also  saw  the  first  Pieris 
rapcB  on  the  wing,  a  single  individual,  near  Pinner. — H.  Eowland- 
Brown  ;  Harrow  Weald,  March  24th,  1918. 

Celastrina  argiolus  and  Brephos  parthenias  in  Middlesex. 
— A  freshly  emerged  male  C.  argiolus  appeared  in  the  garden  here 
on  March  31st  after  a  few  cool  and  stormy  days,  following  the 
abnormal  warmth  of  March  23rd  and  24th.  This  is  the  earliest 
date  in  five  and  twenty  years'  observations  here.  On  March  24th, 
on  one  of  the  smaller  commons,  "  Pinner  Beds,"  B.  parthenias  was 
quite  abundant..  I  have  no  record  of  the  species  in  Middlesex  since 
1892,  and  have  never  before  seen  it  in  this  locality  myself.  During 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  however,  the  character  of  our  commons 
has  completely  changed.  The  open  furze-grown  gravel  beds  have 
become  afforested  with  dense  thickets  of  birch,  which  in  their  turn 
are  being  thinned  out.  On  Harrow-Weald  Common  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  sallows  survive,  and  here,  too,  B .  parthenias  occurred,  though 
more  sparingly. — H.  Rowland-Brown  ;  Harrow-Weald,  April  2nd, 
1918. 

Brephos  parthenias  :  A  Contrast  in  Seasons. — It  may  interest 
readers  to  hear  that  last  year  Brepihos  parthenias  was  not  on  the 
wing  in  this  district  until  April  24th  ;  we  had  frost  and  snow  until 
April  16th.  This  year  the  moth  was  in  full  flight  on  March  22nd, 
more  than  a  month  earlier,  and  may  have  been  flying  a  day  or  two 
previously. — H.  D.  Ford;  Thursby  Vicarage,  Carlisle. 

Brephos  parthenias  in  Gloucestershire. — On  March  21st  I 
was  out  in  the  birch  woods  here  and  noticed  Brephos  parthenias 
flying  in  dozens  in  the  afternoon  sunshine,  nearly  a  month  earlier 
than  last  year.  This  species  remained  on  the  wing  as  late  as 
5.30  p.m.     So  far  I  have  failed  to  locate  B.  notha  here,  although  the 
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species  is  included  in  the  county  list. — C.  Granville  Clutterbuck  ; 
16,  Clarence  Street,  Gloucester. 

Brephos  parthenias  in  Surrey. — This  moth  was  very  common 
indeed — I  have  never  before  seen  such  numbers — in  Princes'  Coverts, 
near  Oxshott,  on  February  23rd.  Many  were  flying  low,  and  often 
settling  on  the  ground,  usually  in  damp  spots  ;  they  were  also  noticed 
on  sallow  blossoms. — W.  J.  Lucas  ;  Kingston-on-Thames. 

G.  rliamni  was  also  extremely  common,  but  most  were  males  ; 
probably  not  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  those  seen  were  females. — 
W.  J.  L. 

Early  Butterflies. — On  March  22nd  specimens  of  Celastrina 
argiolus  and  Pieris  brassica  were  seen  on  the  wing  in  this  town, 
about  a  month  earlier  than  is  usual.  On  March  23rd,  in  a  twenty- 
mile  drive  north  of  Bedford,  I  counted  thirty-six  Gonepteryx  rhamni, 
thirty-five  being  males.  In  summer  this  insect  is  rarely  seen  in  this 
neighbourhood. — W.  Gifford  Nash  ;  Clavering  House,  De  Parys 
Avenue,  Bedford. 

Pieris  brassicj^  was  noted  on  March  23rd  last. — F.  M.  A. 
MacKirrnoie  ;  Collyweston  Manor,  Stamford. 

Pieris  rap^  was  on  the  wing  at  Clissold  Park,  Stoke  Newington, 
on  March  21st. — B.  W.  Neave  ;  95,  Queen's  Road,  Brownswood 
Park,  N.  4. 

[P.  raijcs  was  seen  flying  in  Cricklewood  on  March  21st. — Ed.] 

Early  Lepidoptera. — I  saw  the  first  specimen  of  Tephrosia 
hiundularia  on  a. tree  trunk  here  on  February  27th  or  28th  last,  and 
several  others  during  the  first  week  of  March.  The  first  Biston 
hirtaria  was  seen  on  an  elm-trunk  on  March  13th.  Two  years  ago 
I  saw  a  male  Notodonta  dictcea  on  a  poplar-trunk  here  on  April  18th, 
which,  I  think,  is  an  early  date.— F.  H.  Lyon,  F.E.S.  ;  Intelligence, 
G.H.Q.,  B.E.F. 

Dasychira  pudibunda  in  February. — A  schoolboy  brought  me  a 
female  of  D.  pudibunda  on  February  21st,  1918.  It  was  found, 
freshly  emerged,  on  an  elm  tree-trunk  near  its  cocoon.  This  speci- 
men, which  is  deformed,  has  laid  about  ten  dozen  ova.  The  weather 
previous  to  February  21st  was  exceptionally  cold. — George  H. 
Henshall,  jun. ;  19,  Greenvale  Road,  Eltham,  Kent. 

A  Few  Records  of  British  Orthoptera. — It  may  be  useful, 
for  reasons  of  locality,  to  give  a  list  of  such  Orthoptera  as  have  come 
under  my  notice  from  time  to  time,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  species  are  very  few,  and  are  for  the  most  part  of  the  commonest. 
Notices  of  the  more  interesting  occurrences  have  appeared  already, 
and  references  are  given  in  such  cases.  Unless  otherwise  stated, 
the  captures  were  made  by  my  brother  or  myself.  I  have  not 
included  in  the  list  any  of  the  rarer  species  which  Mr.  W.  J.  Lucas 
has  been  kind  enough  to  add  to  my  collection,  as  it  is  understood 
that  he  will  publish  all  his  own  observations  himself.  It  has  not 
been  deemed  necessary,  either,  to  include  the  two  common  pests, 
Forficula  auricularia,  Linn.,  and  Blatta  orie?italis,  Linn.  Gryllus 
domesticus,  Linn.,  is  also  omitted,  as  no  data  concerning  it  have  been 
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preserved.  Forpiculid^. — Labia  viinor,  Linn. :  Woodford,  Essex, 
August  28th,  1915,  H.  E.  Box.  TETTiGONiiDiE. — Leptophyes  puncta- 
tissima,  Bosc. :  Nymph,  Oxshott,  Surrey,  July  15th,  1911,  E.  South. 
Meconema  thalassiyiwn,  De  Geer :  Epping  Forest,  October  19th, 
1902,  September  28th,  1904 ;  Epping  Forest,  on  beech  trunks, 
October  31st,  1915,  H.  E.  Box.  Conocephalus  dorsalis,  Latr. : 
Nymphs  and  adults,  Budleigh,  Salterton,  Devon,  October  2nd,  1917, 
G.  C.  Champion  ('  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  Hii,  p.  277,  1917).  Pholidoptera 
(jriseoaptera,  De  Geer  :  Westward  Ho  !  Devon,  August,  1911,  August, 
1915,  G.  Meade- Waldo  ;  Westcliff,  Essex,  September  15th,  1912,  A. 
Luvoni.  Metrioptera  bracJiyptera,  Linn.:  Oxshott,  July  1,  1911,  E. 
South  ;  Oxshott,  August  28th,  1911,  August  19th  to  21st,  1913  ;  East 
Burnham  Common,  Bucks,  August  22nd  to  28th,  1915,  August,  1916, 
September,  1917.  M.  roeselii,  Hagenb. :  Both  banks  of  the  Thames 
estuary  (' Entom.,'  xl,  p.  255,  1907;  xlv,  p.  117,  1912;  xlvi,  p.  37, 
1913.)  ACRIDIID.S. — Omocestus  viridulus,  Linn.  :  Epping  Forest, 
July  1st,  1906,  August  16th,  1908,  September  5th,  1909 ;  East 
Burnham  Common,  August  21st  to  31st,  1915,  August,  1916; 
Burnham  Beeches,  Bucks,  July  21st,  1917.  Stauroderus  bicolor, 
Charp. :  Epping  Forest,  September  3rd  to  14th,  1905,  August  26th, 
1906,  September  16th,  1907,  July  31st  to  August  10th,  1908; 
Heme  Bav,  Kent,  September  17th,  1908 ;  Staines,  Middlesex, 
October  9th,  1910;  Pitstone,  Bucks,  July  31st,  1911,  Mrs.  G.  J. 
Ashby.  Chorthippus  elegans,  Charp.:  Heme  Bay,  September  11th 
to  13th,  1907  ('Entom.,"  xl,  p.  255,  1907),  September  15th  to  17th, 
1908;  Leigh,  Essex,  August  1st  and  10th,  1911,  E.  South.  Ch. 
parallelus,  Zett. :  Epping  Forest,  September  4th,  1904,  October  9th, 
1904,  September  3rd,  1905,  August  18th,  1907  ;  Heme  Bay,  Sep- 
tember 13th,  1907  ('  Entom.,'  xl,  p.  255,  1907),  September  17th, 
1908 ;  Clandon,  Surrey,  August  8th,  1911,  E.  South.  GompJiocerus 
maculatus,  Thunb. :  Wisley,  Surrey,  July  8th,  1911,  E.  South ; 
Pitstone,  August  7th,  1911,  Mrs.  G.  J.  Ashby ;  Oxshott,  August  25th, 
1911 ;  Epping  Forest,  October  18th,  1914,  H.  E.  Box  ;  East  Burnham 
Common,  August  22nd,  1915,  August,  1916.  Tettix  bipunctatus, 
Linn, :  Epping  Forest,  September  4th  to  October  9th,  1904,  August 
18th,  1907,  May  16th,  1909.— Herbert  Campion  ;  58,  Eanelagh  Eoad, 
Ealing,  W.  5,  March  18th,  1918. 

iEscHNA  MIXTA. — I  noto  that  in  W.  J.  Lucas'  book  on  'British 
Dragonflies  '  the  above-named  insect  is  described  as  restricted  to  the 
South-East  of  England.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  your  readers  to 
know  that  I  caught  a  pair,  male  and  female,  at  Totnes  in  South 
Devon  during  the  last  week  of  September,  1917.  They  were  flying 
alongside  a  large  pool  close  to  the  Dart.  They  were  difficult  to 
capture,  occasionally  taking  high  flights  on  to  some  neighbouring 
trees  and  resting  there  for  some  time.  Although  I  saw  at  least 
another  pair  in  the  same  locality,  and  a  male  at  a  similar  pool  two 
miles  away,  I  was  unable  to  capture  another  specimen. — A.  H. 
Newton  ;  81,  Craven  Street,  Coventry. 

T^NioPTERYX  NEBUiiOSA,  LiNN.  (Plecoptera). — As  I  was  Walking, 
on  February  3rd,  along  the  bank  of  the  Thames  opposite  Kingston, 
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on  the  Middlesex  side,  an  insect  was  noticed  moving  along  the 
surface  of  the  water  by  the  use  of  its  wings.  When  first  sighted  it 
was  some  six  or  eight  yards  from  the  bank,  which  it  seemed  to 
recognise,  for  it  made  towards  it,  though  by  a  diagonal  course,  no 
doubt  owing  to  the  current  in  the  water.  Nearer  the  bank  it  moved 
more  directly,  the  current  probably  impeding  it  less.  When  it  arrived 
I  secured  it  in  a  glass-bottomed  box.  The  insect  turned  out  to  be 
TcBniopteryx  nebulosa,  one  of  the  earliest  Stoneflies  to  appear,  and 
this  date,  February  3rd,  is,  for  the  British  Isles,  a  very  early  one 
indeed. — L.  C.  E.  B.^lcomb  ;  Kingston-on-Thames. 

Sugaring. — In  view  of  the  present  scarcity  of  "  sugar,"  the  ques- 
tion of  substitutes  for  entomological  purposes  might  be  of  interest, 
if  correspondents  would  be  kind  enough  to  give  tlieir  experiences. 
My  own  experience  has  shown  me  that  the  old-fashioned  "  brewing 
sugar,  or  "  foots  "  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  or  its  equivalent  the  old- 
fashioned  "  black  treacle,"  give  the  best  results.  Beetroot  sugar, 
about  the  only  kind  now  obtainable,  is  comparatively  inefticacious. 
Is  there  any  other  liquid  substitute  that  has  been  used  with  success  ? 
Split  apples  or  other  ripe  fruit  are  said  to  be  good,  but  they  are  not 
always  obtainable  nor  easily  manipulated.  What  is  used  on  the 
Continent  ?  Be  the  use  of  "  foots  "  or  "  treacle,"  my  own  observa- 
tion has  lead  me  to  believe  that  most  people  use  it  too  lavishly. 
Last  summer  I  visited  almost  nightly  for  four  weeks  a  round  of  some 
one  hundred  trees,  with  very  satisfactory  results  so  far  as  attracting 
numbers  was  concerned.  I  lightly  brushed  over  the  patches  with  a 
50  per  cent,  mixture  of  water,  every  other  night,  using  in  all  not  more 
than  4  lb.  of  treacle.  I  don't  maintain,  of  course,  that  this  is  an 
improved  mixture,  but  it  is  efiicacious  and  more  in  conformity  with 
the  requirements  of  what  has  been  called  the  "  poor  man's  hobby." 
I  have  also  used  the  method  of  "  treacled  rags,"  but  never  so  success- 
fully as  when  the  mixture  was  painted  on  trees,  etc.  In  sugaring  for 
Agrotis  cinerea  by  both  methods  simultaneously,  I  found  that  my 
"  rags  "  were  practically  useless.  What  is  the  experience  of  other 
entomologists  ? — A.  E.  Burras  ;  3,  Connaught  Koad,  North  End, 
Portsmouth. 
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The  South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History 
'^ocmiY.— January  10th,  1918. — Mr.  Hy.  J.  Turner,  F.E.S.,  President, 
in  the  chair. — The  decease  of  two  members  was  announced — Mr.  W. 
West  (Sutton),  a  member  of  the  Council,  aged  71,  and  Mr.  W.  Manger 
(New  Cross),  aged  75. — Mr.  Edwards  exhibited  three  species  of  the 
North  Indian  genus  Dodona,  viz.  D.  adonita,  D.  durga  and  D.  ou'ida 
of  the  Nemeobiinas.  He  also  showed  Biodina  lysippus,  Mesene 
phareus,  Apoderiiia  glapkyra,  and  Echenais  penthea,  belonging  to  the 
Lemoniinae  from  South  America. — Mr.  B.  Adkin,  series  of  Agriades 
corydon  ab.  semi-syngrapha  and  ab.  syngrapha,  with  a  graduated 
series  of  intermediates,  and  read  notes  on  the  exhibit.     A  short  dis- 
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cussion  took  place  on  the  naminrj  of  aberrations. — Mr.  Turner,  series 
of  three  species  of  the  genus  Thais,  T.  rumtna,  T.  polyxena,  and 
T.  cerisyi,  and  read  notes  on  their  variation  and  distribution. — Mr. 
Bowman,  a  bred  example  of  Aglais  urtic(Z  with  curious  leaden  patches. 
— The  reports  of  the  field  meetings  and  visits  were  communicated 
to  the  Society  by  Messrs.  Bowman  and  Turner. 

January  24:th. — The  President  in  the  chair. — ^Annual  Meeting. — 
The  balance  sheet  and  report  of  the  Council  were  received  and 
adopted.  The  following  members  were  elected  as  officers  and 
Council  for  1918-19:  President,  S.  Edwards,  F.L.S. ;  Vice-Presi- 
dents, E.  Adkin,  F.E.S.,  and  H.  J.  Turner,  F.E.S. ;  Treasurer,  T.  W. 
Hall,  F.E.S. ;  Librarian,  A.  W.  Dods  ;  Curator,  W.  West ;  Editor  of 
'  Proceedings,'  H.  J.  Turner,  F.E.S. ;  Secretaries,  S.  E.  Edwards, 
F.L.S.,  and  Hy.  J.  Turner,  F.E.S. ;  Council,  W.  J.  Ashdown,  K.  G. 
Blair,  B.Sc,  G.  Brooks,  A.  W.  Dennis,  F.  W.  Frohawk,  F.E.S., 
M.B.O.U.,  Lachlan  Gibb,  F.E.S.,  C.  W.  Sperring,  A.  E.  Tonge, 
F.E.S.,  and  W.  West,  L.D.S — The  President  read  the  annual 
address. — Mr.  Edwards  took  the  chair. — Votes  of  thanks  were 
passed  to  the  President,  Officers,  and  Council. — Ordinary  Meeting. — 
Mr.  Dennis  exhibited  enlarged  photographs  of  Mr.  Adkin's  P.  brassicce 
with  white  bars  on  the  apical  black  patch,  to  show  there  was  no  absence 
of  scaling. — Mr.  Turner,  series  of  the  beautiful  Gatagramma  sorona 
from  Paraguay. — Mr.  Edwards,  species  of  the  genus  jEnea  from 
South  America,  and  spoke  of  their  affinities  and  neuration. — Hy.  J. 
Turner  {Hon.  Sec). 

February  lUh,  1918.— Mr.  Stanley  Edwards,  F.L.S.,  President, 
in  the  chair. — The  death  of  Mr.  G.  Brooks,  a  member  of  the 
Council,  was  announced. — Mr.  Bowman  exhibited  a  series  of  female 
Hibernia  defoliaria  from  Epping  Forest  in  which  the  abdomen 
was  jet  black. — Mr.  Main,  an  observation  cage,  with  the  burrow  of 
the  beetle  Nebria  brevicoUis,  and  remarked  on  the  abundance  of  the 
small  mounds  of  debris  from  such  excavations  after  the  last  frost. — 
Mr.  Ashdown,  a  long  series  of  aberrations  of  Goccinella  hicroglyphica 
taken  in  Surrey  in  1917,  and  a  curious  old  book  wdth  coloured  plates, 
entitled  '  Dialogues  on  Entomology,'  1819. — Mr.  E.  Adkin,  a  copy 
of  Merrit's  '  Pinax,'  1667,  one  of  the  first  books  on  the  whole  of 
the  British  fauna. — Mr.  West,  the  locust  Schistocera  peregrina, 
found  on  a  ship  from  West  Africa. — Mr.  Hy.  J.  Turner,  specimens 
of  Epinephele  lycaon  form  lupimis  from  Cyprus  with  typical 
specimens  from  the  French  Alps  for  comparison. — Mr.  B.  Adkin, 
a  series  of  the  males  of  Agriades  thetis  (bellargus),  showing  gradation 
in  colour  development,  iacluding  a  clouded  example  on  which  the 
patches  seemed  to  be  formed  of  scales  curled  up  when  it  was  looked 
at  obliquely. — The  President,  various  species  and  forms  of  the  helenus 
group  of  the  genus  Papilio  which  Moore  has  called  the  sub-genus 
Charus,  including  P.  chaon,  P.  helenus,  P.  ficscus  (severus), 
P.  isivara,  etc. — A  short  discussion  took  place  on  the  "  Introduction 
of  non-indigenous  species  into  the  country." — Hy.  J.  Turner  (Hon. 
Editor  of  Proceed.). 

February  28th,  1918.— Mr.  S.  Edwards,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.,  President, 
in  the  chair. — Exhibition  of  lantern  slides — The  President  exhibited 
slides  showing  the  varied  forms  of  antennee,  wing  venation,  audro- 
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conial  scales,  and  other  anatomical  details  of  insect  structure,  and  a 
slide  illustrative  of  "  Paedogenesis  "  in  Miastor,  a  Cecidomyiid  (Dip,). 
— Mr.  H.  J.  Turner,  a  copy  of  Capt.  Browne's  '  Butterflies,  Sphinges, 
and  Moths,'  1832,  and  called  attention  to  the  crude  shape  and  colour 
of  the  figures. — Hy.  J.  Turner  (Hon.  Editor  of  Proceed.). 

March  Uth.—Uv.  S.  Edwards,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the 
chair. — Mr.  Turner,  Colias  edusa  v.  helice  from  Cyprus  and  Spain, 
including  an  intermediate  form. — Mr.  Edwards,  a  long  varied  series 
of  Gnophos  glaucinaria  from  Macugnaga  and  several  species  of 
Setina  (Endrosa),  S.  irrorella,  S.  aurita,  and  S.  kiihhceini,  some 
having  confluent  markings. — Mr.  Barnett,  a  short  series  of  Hyria 
muricata  from  near  Guildford,  much  lighter  than  the  northern  form. 
— Mr.  K.  G.  Blair,  the  larva  of  the  Coleopteron  Nebria  hrevicollis 
parasitised  by  a  Proctotrupid.  The  larvae  of  the  parasite  were 
attached  full  fed  for  pupation  along  the  back  of  the  host  by  their 
tails. — Hy.  J.  Turner  (Hon.  Eep.  Editor). 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Entomological  Society. — Annual 
Meeting  held  at  the  Eoyal  Institution,  Colquitt  Street,  Liverpool, 
December  17th,  1917. — The  President,  Mr.  Leonard  West,  in  the 
chair. — The  following  were  elected  officers  and  Council  of  the  Society 
for  the  ensuing  year,  viz. :  President,  Wm.  Webster,  F.Pt.S.A. ;  Vice- 
Presidents,  L.  West,  E.  Wilding,  and  E.  S.  Bagnall,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S. ; 
Hon.  Treasurer,  Dr.  John  Cotton;  Hon.  Librarian,  F.  N.  Pierce, 
F.E.S. ;  Hon.  Secretary,  W^m.  Mansbridge,  F.E.S. ;  Council,  Messrs. 
C.  F.  Burne,  A.  W.  Hughes,  H.  F.  Carter,  F.E.S.,  Wm.  Buckley, 
J.  W.  Griffin,  J.  Collins,  Dr.  P.  F.  Tinne,  Prof.  E.  Newstead,  M.Sc, 
F.E.S.,  and  S.  P.  Doudney. — The  President  delivered  an  address 
entitled  "  Some  Aquatic  Insects,"  which  was  illustrated  by  a  collec- 
tion of  130  lantern  slides  representing  the  life-histories  of  many 
species  of  insects  that  live  in  or  about  the  water.  In  his  introduc- 
tion Mr.  West  touched  upon  the  general  conditions  of  an  aquatic 
environment,  such  as  the  effect  of  the  geological  formation  upon  the 
character  of  the  water  and  the  flora  maintained  by  it,  and  con- 
sequently the  species  of  insects  found  in  a  particular  district.  The 
saline  and  acid  or  alkaline  quality  of  water  was  discussed,  and  the 
reaction  upon  insect  and  vegetable  life  resulting  from  a  particular 
condition  was  illustrated  by  various  examples.  The  photographs, 
nearly  all  taken  by  the  President  himself,  were  very  fine  examples  of 
such  work  done  under  circumstances  of  exceptioBal  difficulty.  The 
series  included  life-histories  of  the  following  species,  viz.  :  Chiro- 
nonms,  Culex,  various  Ephemeridae,  Trichoptera,  and  Perlidae,  aquatic 
Coleoptera,  as  Dytiscus  and  the  "  Whirligig  "  beetles,  the  whole  pre- 
senting a  very  clear  and  connected  idea  of  the  lives  of  these  interesting 
creatures  in  their  natural  element. 

January  list,  1918. — The  new  President,  Mr.  Wm.  Webster,  took 
the  chair. — Mr.  Albert  E.  Wright,  41,  Brookland  Eoad,  Burnley,  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Society. — Mr.  W.  Mansbridge  communicated 
a  paper  entitled  "  Notes  on  Breeding  Boarmia  repandata."  The  paper 
dealt  with  his  experimental  breeding  of  B.  repandata  and  gave  the 
results  up  to  date  ;  so  far,  although  the  present  set  of  trials  dealt  with 
the  var.  nigra  up  to  the  fourth  filial  generation,  the  form  had  not  yet 
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bred  true.  The  proportion  of  the  local  form  of  the  type  varied  from 
16  to  33  per  cent,  in  the  different  generations,  so  the  experiment  is 
being  continued,  and  when  complete,  or  ending  owing  to  failure  from 
inbreeding,  the  results  will  be  published. — Mr.  W.  Mansbridge  also 
contributed  a  note  on  the  insects  taken  on  the  occasion  of  the 
summer  field  meeting  at  Eccleston  Mere  in  June,  1917.  The  most 
interesting  captures  were  Choreutes  myllerana  {scintillulana),  Adela 
degeereUa,  and  Argyresthia  curvella,  these  being  first  records  for 
South  Lancashire.  Another  interesting  record  was  the  melanic 
variation  of  Eupithecia  castigata,  which,  although  not  uncommon  in 
South  Lancasliire,  gives  a  new  locality  for  its  occurrence. — Mr.  W.  J. 
Lucas  sent  for  exhibition  the  interesting  earwigs,  Prolahia  arachidis, 
from  the  bone  works  at  Acton  Bridge,  Cheshire,  a  naturalised  alien, 
and  Apterygida  alhipennis  from  Sudbury,  and  generously  presented 
the  specimens  to  the  Society's  collection.— Mr.  Rigby,  who  was 
present  as  a  visitor,  showed  a  beautiful  collection  of  exotic  Hemiptera, 
several  of  which  seemed  to  be  "  mimics  "  of  Lepidoptera. — \Ym. 
Mansbridge  {Hon.  Sec). 

Meeting  held  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Colquitt  Street,  Liverpool, 
February  IStli,  1918,  Mr.  Wm.  Webster,  President,  in  the  chair. — 
Mr.  F.  N.  Pierce  exhibited  Cidaria  minna  from  Formosa  and  Assam, 
also,  for  comparison,  C.  otregiata,  C.  suffuviata,  and  C.  silaceata. 
Mr.  Pierce  stated  that  he  had  examined  the  genitalia  of  these  closely 
allied  insects  and  had  found  them  to  be  different  from  each  other ;  it 
had  been  suggeted  that  otregiata  was  identical  with  minna  but  this 
was  not  so,  besides  the  differences  in  the  genitalia  the  wing-markings 
were  distinctly  dift'erent.  Mr.  Pierce  further  exhibited  a  specimen 
of  Oinopliila  v-flavum  captured  in  the  heart  of  Liverpool,  Cedestis 
farinatella  and  Epiblema  solandriana  var.  sinuana  from  Delamere; 
Depressaria  nervosa  from  Sales  Wood ;  Eupacilia  alismana  (iidana) 
and  Schosnobius  forficelhis  from  Tansor,  Northants. — Mr.  R.  Wilding 
exhibited  and  contributed  notes  upon  the  following  species  of 
Coleoptera  all  taken  in  his  garden  at  Walton  on  the  outskirts  of 
Liverpool,  viz. :  Notiojihihis  biguttatus,  Harpialus  ceneus,  Pristonyclms 
terricola,  Creophilus  maxillosus,  Philonthus  laminatus,  P.  varians, 
Telephorus  rustica,  Agriotes  spoliator,  and  Coccinella  bipiinctata ;  he 
further  showed  specimens  of  Ptimis  tectus  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Liverpool  Docks. — Wm.  Mansbridge,  Hon.  Sec. 

Carlisle  Natural  History  Society. — November  2Srd,  1917. — 
After  a  period  of  inactivity  this  Society  decided  to  hold  a  short 
series  of  winter  meetings  for  the  exhibition  of  specimens  and  record- 
ing of  matters  of  local  interest  in  general  natural  history. — Mr. 
Geo.  B.  Routledge,  F.E.S.,  was  elected  President,  Mr.  L.  E.  Hope, 
F.L.S.,  Curator  of  Carlisle  Museum,  Hon.  Treasurer  and  Librarian, 
and  Mr.  F.  H.  Day,  F.E.S.,  Hon.  Secretary. 

December  IWi,  1917. — Mr.  Routledge  exhibited  Vesya  crabro  from 
Colchester,  and  for  comparison  various  common  wasps,  and  stated 
that,  although  he  had  had  the  local  occurrence  of  V.  crabro  frequently 
reported  to  him,  he  had  always  found  on  inquiry  that  the  reports 
referred  to  queen  wasps.  He  believed  that  the  hornet  had  not  been 
found  so  far   north   as  Cumberland. — Mr.   Hope    exhibited  several 
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Sphinx  convolvuli  taken  recently  in  Carlisle  and  Silloth ;  specimens 
of  the  beetle  Bruchus  pisi  and  peas  infested  by  it,  bought  in  a 
Carlisle  shop  ;  a  large  Tick  from  the  camel  taken  in  desert  of  Sinai ; 
male  and  female  Dynastes  Jiercules  from  Dominica ;  and  various 
exotic  butterflies,  including  MorpJio  cypris  from  Bogota,  Ornithoptera 
paradisea  from  South  America,  and  Kallima  inachis  from  India. — 
Mr.  Day  exhibited  a  new  Cumberland  dragonfly,  Leucorrhinia  duhia, 
from  Cumwhitton  Moss,  two  Carlisle  specimens  of  the  sawfly,  Sirex 
noctilio,  and  numerous  Coleoptera,  including  several  new  to  the 
county  list — Anisotoma  mirta  from  Durdar  and  Liodes  orbicularis 
from  Orton. 

Jamiary  10th,  1918. — Mr.  Eoutledge  exhibited  Trichoptera  new  to 
Cumberland,  viz.  Liinnophihis  elegans,  Micropterna  seguax,  Mystacides 
longicornis,  and  CHJcetis  ochracea. — Mr.  Hope  exhibited  various 
BombycoidcB  from  Canada  and  fine  specimens  of  Danaida  plexippus. — 
Mr.  Marriner  exhibited  a  small  collection  of  butterflies  taken  in  and 
near  Carlisle,  including  Pyrameis  atalanta,  P.  cardui,  Euchloe  car- 
damines,  very  small,  Angiades  sylvanus,  Zephyrus  quercils,  and 
Callophrys  rubi,  the  last-named  taken  in  the  middle  of  the  city. — 
Mr.  Murray  showed  a  long  series  of  North  American  Coleoptera,  all  of 
species  common  to  Europe,  such  as  Elaphrus  riparius,  Nacerdes 
melamira,  Callidiimi  variabile,  Cytihis  varius,  C lerus  formicarius,  &nd 
many  more.— Mr.  Day  exhibited  Hemiptera,  viz.  Asopus  ptmctatus 
and  Zicrona  carulea,  which  had  been  reared  on  Halticid  beetles ; 
Orthotylus  virens  from  Cumwhitton  Moss,  new  to  the  British  fauna ; 
Lygus  cervinus,  L.  rubricatns,  Onychumenus  decolor,  Microdema 
micropterum,  Monanthia  humuli,  and  Orthotylus  tenelUis,  all  locally 
captured,  the  last  three  species  being  new  to  the  Cumberland  list ; 
also  the  Trichoptera  ChcBtopteryx  villosa  and  Halesus  guttatipennis 
from  the  R.  Eden  ;  and  the  Neuropteron  Sialis  fuliginosa  from  the 
R.  Caldew.— F.  H.  Day  {Hon.  Sec). 

February  1th,  1918.— The  President,  Mr.G.B.  Eoutledge,  exhibited 
part  of  his  collection  of  Aculeata,  including  the  following,  all  taken 
near  his  house,  Tarn  Lodge,  on  the  eastern  borders  of  Cumberland : 
Bombus  agrorum,  hortorum,  pratorum  (and  its  associate  Psithyrus 
quadricolor),  derhaniellus,  soro'ensis,  lapidarius,  terrestris  var.  lucorum 
(and  its  associateP.  distinctus),  also  P.  campestris  which  associates  with 
B.  muscorwn. — Mr.  Marriner  exhibited  Coleoptera  including  Carabus 
nitens  from  Warnell  Fell,  and  Blethisa  viultipunctata  from  Cummers- 
dale  ;  also  the  Brazilian  owl  butterfly  Caligo  teucer. — Mr.  Day 
showed  Bombiis  terrestris  taken  locally,  apparently  scarce  in  Cum- 
berland in  its  typical  form  ;  and  the  following  Hemiptera  all 
captured  in  Cumberland :  Calocoris  alpestris,  Phytocoris  populi, 
tilicB,  longipennis,  yini,  and  ulmi,  Apihrophora  salicis,  and  Centrotus 
cormitus. 

March  7th,  1918.— The  only  entomological  exhibit  at  this  meeting 
was  by  Mr.  Day  of  the  following  Aculeata :  Andrena  fuscipes  from 
Wan  Fell,  new  to  Cumberland,  Halictus  freygresneri  from  Orton, 
Colletes  succmcta  from  Great  Salkeld  and  Port  Carlisle,  C.  fodiens 
and  daviesana  from  Silloth,  and  Sphecodes  subquadratus  from 
Upperby. — F.  H.  Day,  Hon.  Sec. 
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THE    DEATH-WATCH:    NOTES   AND   OBSERVATIONS. 
By  C.  J.  Gahan,  M.A.,  D.Sc. 

Thkre  are  two  kinds  of  "death-watch,"  and  more  than  two 
centuries  have  passed  since  that  fact  was  well  established  and 
first  made  known.  But  for  some  reason,  not  easy  to  explain, 
Derham'.s  interesting  observations  on  the  "  death-watch  "  had 
been  strangly  neglected  by  entomological  writers  until  Dr.  Sharp 
called  attention  to  them  in  the  Cambridge  Natural  History.  Like 
many  other  entomologists  at  the  time,  I  was  myself  altogether 
unacquainted  with  them,  when  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  years 
ago  I  first  heard  the  ticking  of  the  book-louse,  and  it  was  not 
until  I  had  traced  the  ticking  to  its  source  that  I  came  to  know 
that  the  little  insect  known  under  that  name  was  able  to  make  a 
noise  of  the  kind. 

There  is  now  little  excuse  for  entomologists  in  this  country 
to  remain  either  ignorant  or  incredulous  of  the  fact  that  the 
book-louse  is  a  genuine  death-watch,  and  beats  at  a  slower  rate 
and  for  a  much  longer  time  in  succession  than  does  the  other 
death-watch,  which  "  beateth  only  about  seven  or  eight  strokes  at 
a  time,  and  quicker."  The  fact,  however,  appears  to  be  little 
known  vet  amongst  continential  writers. 

In  a  valuable  and  very  interesting  paper  on  the  Anobiid 
beetles  which  appeared  less  than  three  years  ago,  the  Swedish 
author,  Mr.  N.  A.  Kemner,  who  was  treating  of  them  chiefly 
from  the  economic  point  of  view,  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the 
ticking  noise  they  make,  and  he  referred  also  to  the  book-louse 
in  that  connection. 

Mr.  Kemner  tells  us  that  Linne,  who  had  heard  the  ticking 
noise,  mistook  its  origin  and  attributed  it  to  the  little  insect  called 
the  book-louse,  which,  for  that  reason,  he  named  Termes  pulsa- 
torium,  but  the  mistake  was  soon  afterwards  corrected  by  C.  A. 
Schmid,  who  observed  Anobium  pertinax  in  the  very  act  of  ticking. 

I  have  not  yet  seen  what  Schmid  had  to  say  on  the  subject, 
but  in  reference  to  Mr.  Kemner's  statement  it  is  well  to  point  out 
that  Linne  made  no  mistake  whatever  in  the  matter,  for,  so  far 
as  I  know,  he  never  said  that  he  had  heard  the  ticking  either  of 
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the  book-louse  or  of  the  beetle.  All  that  he  did  was,  when 
describing  T.  pulsatoriiun ,  to  mention  the  fact  of  its  ticking, 
although  he  may  possibly  have  heard  it  himself ;  and  since  he 
gave  a  reference  to  Derham,  he  doubtless  considered  his  own 
species  to  be  the  same  as  Derham's  Pediculus  jJidsatorius,  with 
regard  to  whose  ticking  there  could  be  no  manner  of  doubt. 
Mr,  Kemner  himself  it  is  who  has  made  the  mistake,  and  I 
fancy  it  is  not  his  only  mistake  on  the  subject.  For  he  states 
also  that  A.  striatum,  when  ticking,  gives  fifty  to  sixty  beats  in 
succession  before  it  stops  to  make  a  pause  of  a  second  or  more. 

It  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  doubtful  whether  A.  striatum, 
Oliv.,  ticks  at  all.  And  I  doubt  even  whether  A.  pertinax,  Linn., 
is  a  ticking  beetle,  notwithstanding  the  observations  of  Herr 
Schmid,  and  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Kemner,  on  what 
authority  he  does  not  say,  that  this  species  gives  seven  or  eight 
taps  in  succession,  just  as  does  the  well-known  "death-watch  " 
Xestobium  ruforillosum,  De  Geer  (=  tessellatum,  Oliv.). 

A.  pertinax,  Linn.,  is  a  species  that  does  not  occur  in  this 
countrv,  and  few  British  entomologists  are  familiar  with  it  in  its 
living  state.  With  the  exception  of  Schmid,  I  do  not  know  of 
any  writer  who  has  spoken  about  its  ticking  from  direct  observa- 
tions made  by  himself,  although  many  continential  writers  have 
referred  to  the  species  as  one  of  the  death-watches.  Until  there 
is  better  evidence  of  it,  I  shall  continue  to  doubt  its  ticking. 

In  reference  to  the  ticking  of  A.  striatum,  Oliv.,  we  are  better 
qualified  to  form  an  opinion.  This  species  is  very  common  here, 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  house  in  which  it  is  not  present  in  some 
old  piece  of  furniture  or,  if  the  house  be  old,  in  the  woodwork. 

How  many  British  entomologists  have  ever  seen  it  tapping  ? 
I  don't  know  of  one.  Many  have  said  that  it  taps,  and  have 
ranked  it  amongst  the  death-watches.  Kirby  and  Spence  have 
said  so,  Westwood  has  said  so,  a  dozen  or  more  have  said  so, 
and  I  may  even  have  said  so  myself,  but  then  I  should  only  have 
been  repeating  what  had  been  said  so  often  before  without 
questioning  the  authority  for  it.  Continental  entomologists 
have  been  almost  as  unanimous  in  their  statement  about  the 
ticking  of  that  species,  and  Eeitter  even  refers  to  it  as  "  the 
death-watch  beetle." 

I  have  tried  to  find  some  account  of  the  tapping  of  A.  striatum 
that  was  based  upon  actual  observation  of  it,  but  I  have  succeeded 
so  far  in  finding  only  one,  which  is  said  to  be  based  upon  observa- 
tions made  by  Latreille,  the  great  French  entomologist. 

In  '  Eapports  generaux  des  Travaux  Soc.  Philom.  Paris,' 
tome  iv,  p.  67  (1800)  it  is  stated  that  '  He  [Latreille]  also  read 
a  memoir  upon  la  vriilette  striee  and  on  the  manner  in  which  it 
produces  the  sound  it  makes  heard ;  it  is  not  the  larva  which 
causes  this  noise,  but  the  perfect  insect,  which  citizen  Latreille 
has  seen  to  strike  upon  the  dry  wood  with  its  mandibles,  and  the 
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next  moment  be  heard  in  the  interior  of  the  wood  a  similar  noise 
made  in  repl}'." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Latreille  did  see  an  Auobiid  beetle 
tapping  and  making  a  noise.  But  was  that  "  vrillette  striee  "  the 
true  A .  striatum  of  Olivier  •?  I  have  more  than  one  reason  to  doubt 
it.  ^  The  nomenclature  in  those  days  was  in  a  very  confused  state, 
and  names  of  species  got  mixed  up  in  hopeless  fashion. 

My  chief  reason,  however,  for  doubting  it  is  that,  although  I 
have  kept  near  me,  both  day  and  night,  pieces  of  wood  containing 
beetles  of  that  species,  and  for  over  u  month  in  their  pairing 
season,  I  have  never  heard  any  noise  made  by  them,  nor  have  I 
ever  seen  the  least  attempt  at  tapping  on  their  part,  "  le  prelude 
des  amours  de  ces  petits  animaux,"  as  Latreille  said,  when  I 
have  been  watching  them  for  some  time  before  the  act  of  pairing. 
'J'he  beetles,  in  fact,  made  no  noise  whatever  about  it,  but  as  soon 
as  they  met  proceeded  to  get  on  with  their  business. 

If  I  am  right  in  my  belief  that  Derham  was  referring  to 
A.  striatum  where  he  speaks  of  Scarahmis  lignivorus,  the 
following  passage  from  one  of  his  papers  has  an  important 
bearing  on  this  question,  and  is  another  reason  for  my  doubt : 
"  I  have  in  hunting  the  noise  sometimes  discovered  a  spider 
near  sometimes  the  small  S.  lignivorus  which  eateth  the 
iittle  holes  in  the  wood,  which  hath  been  commonly  taken  for 
the  death-watch.  These,  I  gues"t  might  make  the  clicking 
noise,  and.  therefore,  with  all  nicety  watch'd  them.  But  found 
that  altho'  the  beating  continued,  the  insects  did  not  stir  in 
the  least  nor  were  in  any  way  affected.  So  with  all  diligence 
I  still  pursued  my  inquiry,  which  was  the  cause  of  my  discovery 
of  the  real  thing.  And  I  have  so  many  years  acquainted 
myself  with  all  the  noises  of  the  death-watch  kind  that 
(altho'  I  seldom  love  to  speak  confidently,  yet)  I  can  assure 
everyone  that  there  are  but  two  sorts  of  them  in  those  parts 
of  England  where  I  have  been,  viz.  the  few  quick  beats  of  the 
S.  sonicephalus  (as  Swammerdam  hath  nam'd  it)  described  by 
Mr.  Allen,  and  the  longer  and  more  leisurely  beats  of  that 
insect  I  have  now  been  speaking  of."  The  insect  he  was 
speaking  of  was  his  P.  pidsatorius,  and  the  Scarahceus  described 
by  Allen,  who  gave  it  the  name  pulsator,  was  undoubtedly  the 
species  known  as  A.  tesseUatum.  Allen  (,1698)  was,  in  fact,  the 
first  writer  to  give  a  rather  full  description  of  the  "death-watch" 
l)eetle  and  an  enlarged  figure  of  it,  and  so  has  enabled  us  to 
identify  with  certainty  the  species  he  was  writing  about ;  but 
he  was  by  no  means  the  first  to  recognise  that  the  beetle  was 
a  death-watch. 

The  name  "  death-watch  "  was,  no  doubt,  originally  applied 
to  the  noise  only,  or  to  the  something  unknown  at  tie  time 
and  left  to  the  imagination  to  suggest  which  was  the  source  of 
that  mysterious  noise.     ^Yhether  it    be    true   or   not,  tis   some 
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are  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  death-watch  beetles  which  have 
proved  so  destructive  to  the  roof  of  Westminster  Hall,  were 
at  work  there  more  than  four  hundred  years  ago,  it  is  at  least 
safe  to  say  that  death-watches  of  one  kind  or  the  other  have 
been  with  us  since  long  before  the  days  of  Chaucer ;  and  it 
would  be  of  interest  to  know  where  and  when  the  name  first 
occurs  in  English  literature.  The  earliest  reference  to  it  that 
I  have  come  across  is  one  (for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the 
'New  English  Dictionary')  in  a  work  dated  1668.  'An  Essay 
towards  a  Real  Character  and  a  Philosophical  Language,'  by 
John  Wilkins,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Ripon,  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Eoyal 
Society,  is,  in  spite  of  its  unattractive  title,  a  book  of  consider- 
able historical  interest  to  entomologists  and  other  students  of 
Natural  History;  although  I  have  nowhere  seen  it  even 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  history  of  entomology  in 
this  country.  It  is  probably  the  first  book  in  the  English 
language  in  which  an  attempt  has 'been  made  to  airange  the 
insects  and  other  animals  in  some  sort  of  systematic  order ; 
but  for  wiiatever  merit  the  arrangement  may  possess,  the  credit 
is  doubtless  due  to  Francis  Willughby,  whose  assistance  in 
drawing  up  the  tables  is  freely  acknowledged  by  the  author. 

In  one  of  those  tables,  where  the  "  sheathed-winged  insects, 
commonly  called  beetles  or  scarabs  "  are  divided  up  into  hections 
according  as  their  coverings  are  "  thick,  strong,  and  horny," 
or  "thin,  weak,  and  flexile,"  and  so  on  into  mnior  groups,  we 
find  the  name  of  the  "Death-watch"  appearing;  and  this 
beetle,  to  which  also  the  name  "  ;S'.  doniesticus "  is  given, 
distinguished  as  "  that  of  a  lo)i(i,  slender  body,*  frequent  about 
houses,  making  a  noise  like  the  minute  of  a  icatch,  by  striking 
the  bottom  of  his  breast  against  his  belly." 

A  very  similar  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  noise 
is  produced  is  given  ni  Ray's  posthumous  '  Historia  Insectorum,' 
p.  92  (1710),  but  the  author  there  goes  on  to  say  that  he  did 
not  quite  understand  how  it  could  be  produced  in  that  way, 
and  expresses  his  belief  that  the  beetle  makes  the  noise  by 
knocking  its  head  against  the  body  on  which  it  rests.  The 
breast-structure  described  by  him  as  that  of  the  death-watch 
beetle  was,  in  fact,  that  of  a  click-beetle  or  Elaterid,  and  hence 
the  mistaken  idea  about  how  the  sound  was  produced. 

It  was  in  1669,  a  year  after  Wilkins's  book  was  published, 
that  Swammerdam  ('Hist.  Ins.,'  p.  127),  gave  an  account  of 
the  noise  made  by  the  little  Scarabseus,  which  he  named  "  Hooft 
Klopperken,"  and  sonicejphalus. 

Three  years  later,  in  a  paragraph,  added  for  the  first  time 
in  the  sixth  edition  (1672)  of  his  '  Vulgar  Errors,'  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  gave  a  fuller  and  more  interesting  account  of  the 
death-watch,  from  which  the  following  extract  is  taken  : 

*  As    compared   with   the    Lady-Cow,    which   is    "  of  a  more    short,   round 
figure." 
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•'  Few  ears  have  escaped  the  noise  of  the  death-watch,  that 
is,  the  httle  clicking  sound  heard  often  in  many  rooms,  some- 
what resembhng  that  of  a  watch  ;  and  this  is  conceived  to  be 
of  an  evil  omen  or  prediction  of  some  person's  death ;  wherein 
notwitbst:inding  there  is  nothing  of  rational  presage  or  just 
cause  of  terror  unto  melancholy  and  meticulous  heads.  For 
this  noise  is  made  by  a  little  sbeath-winged  grey  insect,  found 
often  in  wainscot,  benches,  and  woodwork  in  the  summer.  We 
have  taken  many  thereof,  and  kept  them  in  tbin  boxes  wherein 
I  have  heard  and  seen  them  work  and  knock  with  a  little 
proboscis  against  tbe  side  of  tbe  box,  like  a  picns  martins,  or 
woodi3ecker  against  a  tree.  It  worketh  best  in  warm  weather, 
and  for  the  most  part  giveth  not  over  under  nine  or  eleven 
strokes    at   a    time."      (Bohn's  Edition   of  Browne's  Works,  i, 

P-  210.)  (To  be  continued.) 
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THE    LIFE    HiSTOEY    OF    ANCYLIS    UNCANA. 
By  W.  G.  Sheldon,  F.E.S. 

I  HAVE  long  been  puzzled  with  the  earlier  stages  of  this  not 
particularly  rare  Tortrix.  Barrett  says:  "Larva  apparently 
undescribed.  It  is  said  to  feed  in  April  on  heather  {Calluna 
vulgaris).'' 

This  seemed  so  improbable  a  habit  for  a  species  of  this 
genus^  the  early  spring  larva  I  mean,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  I  have  found  the  imagines  abundantly  miles  away  from 
any  heather,  that  I  felt  sure  tbere  was  some  mistake,  and  I  have 
devoted  some  time  for  several  years  to  try  and  work  out  its 
life  history. 

The  imago  flies  abundantly  in  May  in  a  portion  of  Limpsfield 
Chart,  where  the  only  growth  consists  of  bilberry,  onk,  and 
birch,  but  a  careful  examination  of  these  during  July  and 
August,  for  several  years,  resulted  in  my  being  unable  to  find 
traces  of  a  larva  which  I  could  consider  likely  to  prove  to  be 
that  of  this  species. 

In  May  last,  however,  I  captured  a  number  of  females, 
which  I  confined  over  the  three  above-mentioned  possible  food- 
plants  a.nd  C.  vulgaris.  On  the  20th  of  that  month,  the 
imagines  being  all  dead,  I  examined  the  plants  carefully  with 
a  lense,  and  found  on  the  birch  leaves,  and  on  the  leaves  only, 
a  number  of  ova,  of  which  I  made,  on  May  23rd,  the  following 
description : 

Length,  0-75  mm.  ;  breadth,  0-72  mm. ;  height,  0-28  mm. ;  shape 
oval,  surface  granular,. divided  into  a  number  of  irregularly-shaped 
cells  by  very  fine  raised  lines,  highly  glabrous  and  opalescent, 
micropylar  area  not  visible ;  the  ova  has  as  is  usual  amongst  the 
Tortricidae,  the  polar  axis  horizontal. 
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On  May  25th  the  centre,  area  of  ova  had  changed  to  a  Hght 
coral-red  leaving  the  envelope  the  same  tnit  as  before.  Some 
three  dozen  ova  were  deposited,  all  but  four  on  leaves  of  birch, 
in  all  cases  but  two  these  were  on  the  upper  side.  The  four 
ova  that  were  not  deposited  on  birch  were  on  the  stems  of 
C.  vulgaris. 

On  May  30th  the  central  area  of  the  ova  was  ligbt  coral, 
with  colourless  transparent  envelope. 

On  June  1st  they  had  changed  to  lead  colour  throughout, 
and  on  the  follow-ing  day  the  larva  commenced  to  emerge. 
They  were  then  about  1  mm.  long,  head  black  and  glabrous, 
thoracic  plate  dark  brownish-green,  remainder  of  segments 
brownish-green.  When  exposed  to  light  the  larva  crawls  with 
intense  activity,  and  makes  for  concealment.  When  placed  in 
a  small  box  with  two  birch  lenves,  one  laid  over  the  other,  it 
spun  them  together,  and  fed  between,  upon  the  lower  cuticle 
of  the  upper  leaf. 

On  June  8th,  a  larva,  ke])t  separate  for  observation,  had 
reached  the  second  instar ;  it  was  then  3  mm.  long ;  the 
head  was  glabrous,  light  brown,  with  darker  markings  round 
the  mouth,  thoracic  plate  glabrous,  putty  coloured,  with  two 
dark  lobes  behind,  one  on  each  side:  the  remainder  of  the 
segments  were  greyish-gieen,  darker  along  the  dorsal  area;  the 
tubercles  were  prominent  and  black,  the  larva  was  transparent, 
alimentary  canal  showing  jilainly,  especially  on  the  segments 
towards  the  anus;  anal  plate  was  darker  than  the  remainder 
of  the  adjoining  segments. 

On  June  16th  the  larva  entered  into  its  third  instar.  It 
had  hitherto  fed  u[)on  two  birch  leaves  placed  one  upon  the 
other.  It  now  discarded  this  method,  and  formed  tlie  usual 
pocket  which  many  species  at  least  of  this  genus  adopt,  by 
spinning  a  portion  of  the  edge  of  a  leaf  and  folding  it  over, 
turning  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  up,  and  feeding  upon  the 
upper  cuticle.  It  was  now  6*5  mm.  long,  head  very  light  amber- 
coloured  tinged  with  green,  there  was  a  jet-black  spot  on  each 
side  of  the  mouth,  on  the  front  of  the  jaws  there  was  a  brown 
patch,  and  behind  this  were  two  brown  dots ;  the  head  was 
highly  glabrous. 

Tiie  thoracic  ]ilate  was  equally  glabrous  with  the  head,  and 
of  the  same  tinge  of  colour,  but  lighter;  on  each  side  at  the 
rear  was  a  large  and  prominent  black  blotch.  The  colour  of 
the  remainder  of  the  segments  was  the  same  as  in  the  previous 
instar ;  the  tubercles  were  black  and  prominent,  the  alimentary 
canal  showed  plainly,  the  anal  plate  was  brown  and  glabrous, 
the  spiracles  were  black  and  prominent.  The  prolegs  and  claspers 
■were  the  same  light  green  as  the  segments* 

On  July  1st  the  larva  was  full  grown,  as  far  as  I  could 
ascertain  it  was  still  in  the  third  instar ;  and  I  am  rrettv  certain 
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of  this,  because  I  had  two  larvae  under  observation,  and  in 
neither  of  them  could  I  detect  a  change  into  a  fourth  instar ; 
still  I  cannot  be  quite  certain  on  the  point,  because  it  is  always 
very  difficult  to  keep  a  concealed  larva  so  completely  under 
observation  as  to  ensure  detecting  all  its  changes. 

The  full-grown  larva  is  11  mm.  long,  the  greatest  breadth 
is  1*6  mm,;  the  head  is  polished,  amber-coloured,  with  black 
markings  round  the  mouth,  it  is  distinctly  narrower  than  the 
prothorax ;  the  prothoracic  plate  is  polished  light  greyish-green, 
the  rear  portion  has  on  each  side  of  the  medio-dorsal  line  a 
black  blotch,  the  broadest  end  of  which  is  towards  the  dorsal 
line,  and  it  tapers  to  a  point  laterally.  Below  these  blotches  on 
each  side  of  the  prothorax  are  two  elongated  dark  blotches,  one 
above  the  other  ;  the  prothoracic  spiracles,  which  are  black,  are 
much  larger  than  the  other  spiracles,  and  immediately  behind 
the  upper  of  these  blotches,  and  on  the  rear  of  the  prothorax. 
The  prothorax  itself  is  distinctly  narrower  than  the  mesothorax. 

The  remainder  of  the  segments  are  light  greyish-green  and 
transparent,  the  dorsal  canal  showing  plainly ;  the  tubercles 
are  very  prominent,  dark  grey,  with  a  jet-black  centre,  which 
emits  the  usual  spine ;  the  prolegs  are  greyish-green  with 
minute  dark  spots  and  markings ;  the  anal  plate  is  hardly 
visible.  The  spiracles  are  minute  and  jet-black.  When  the 
larva  is  full  fed  it  wanders  about  until  it  has  found  a  dead  leaf, 
with  which  it  forms  a  pocket  to  hibernate  in,  similar  to  the  one 
in  which  it  has  fed. 

On  July  27th  the  majority  of  the  larvae  were  evidently 
hibernating  in  pockets  in  dead  leaves,  but  one  had  pupated  in 
a  pocket  in  a  green  birch  leaf,  and  on  August  18th  the  imago 
emerged. 

This  pupa  was  7  mm.  long,  with  a  greatest  breadth  of 
I'o  mm.,  and  of  average  stoutness;  the  segmental  divisions 
were  clearly  defined,  the  surface  was  smooth  without  noticeable 
hairs,  the  head  nnd  thoracic  segments  were  smooth  and  highly 
polished,  and  dark  brownish-green  in  colour  ;  the  antennae  and 
leg  cases  were  highly  polished  and  concolorous  with  the 
thoracic  segments  ;  the  abdominal  segments  were  slightly 
polished  brownish-green.  These  segments  have  dorsally  a  row 
of  blackish  raised  spikelets,  projecting  backwards ;  the  anal 
extremity  was  blunt  and  armed  with  several  hooks. 

On  January  24th  last,  two  of  the  larvae  were  examined  and 
found  to  be  unchanged.  On  March  21st  they  were  again 
examined,  when  unfortunately,  they  were  discovered  to  have 
been  devoured  by  some  predacious  creatures,  probably  woodlice. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  doubt  however  but  that  they 
hibernate  as  larvae,  and  pupate  in  the  spring. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  larva  feeds  only  upon 
birch  ;   I  tried  them  upon  the  other  two  plants  growing  when 
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the  imagos  flew,  and  also  upon  C.  vulyaris,  but  they  would  not 

touch  them  ;  the  imagos  were  most  abundant   amongst  young 

seedling  birches,  about  12  in.  high. 

Youlgreave,  South  Croydon, 
April  20th,  1918. 


ON    A    SMALL    COLLECTION    OF    DRAGONFLIES 
FROM    MACEDONIA. 

By  Hekbert  Campion. 

While  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  raosquito-fauna  of 
Macedonia  during  the  second  half  of  1917,  Lieut.  Jas.  Waters- 
ton,  R.A.M.C.,  found  opportunities  for  collecting  a  few  Dragon- 
flies  for  transmission  to  the  Imperial  Bureau  of  Entomology. 
Of  these  a  list  is  now  given,  and  mention  may  be  made  of  an 
additional  species  received  from  Private  W.  K.  Amyot,  viz., 
Anax  parthenope,  Selys,  S .  from  Mikra.  It  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  record,  also,  a  ?  of  J-Cschna  mixta,  Latr.,  taken  by 
Mr.  Waterston  at  Marseilles  on  July  6th.  All  the  Macedonian 
localities  referred  to  in  the  list  are  within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles 
from  Salonica. 

Lbstid^. 

Lestes  barharus,  Fabr. — 1    (^ ,  Mikra,  15-22,  vii ;  4  (J ,  5   ?  , 

Kalamaria,  17-23,  vii ;  2  (^ ,  Paprat  district,  ix. 
Sympycna  fitsca,  Lind. — 1  c?  ,  Paprat  district,  ix. 

Agrionid^. 

Ischnura  elegans,  Lind. — 3  c? ,  2   $  ,  Kalamaria,  17-23,  vii. 
Enallagma  cyathigerum,  Charp. — 1  ^ ,  Mikra,  15-22,  vii. 
Agi'ion  puella,  Linn. — 1   cJ  ,  Mikra,  15-22,  vii. 

iEsCHNID^. 

Anax  imperatoi',  hesich. — 1  (^  ,  Mikra,  15-22,  vii;  1  cJ ,  Giol 
Ajak,  near  Milovci,  vii-viii. 

^Esrhna  mixta,  Latr. — 1  c? ,  1  ?  ,  Vardino,  x.  A  nymph- 
skin,  apparently  belonging  to  this  species,  was  obtained 
at  Kalamaria,  17-23,  vii. 

LlBELLULID^. 

Orthetrinn  aucepit,  Schneid. — 3  c? ,  2  ?  ,  Mikra,  15-22,  vii. 
This  species  is  subject  to  considerable  variation,  even  in 
its  most  important  cbaracters.  and  sometimes  resembles 
0.  ccpviilescens,  Fabr.,  so  closely  as  to  make  discrimina- 
tion from  that  species  a  matter  of  much  difiiculty.  While 
the  genitalia  of  the  second  segment  may  still  be  taken  as 
the  best  guide  to  identification,  the  extent  to  which  those 
appendages  are  found  to  vary  may  be  gathered  from  the 
paper  by  M.  Barteneff  on  the  Odonata  of  Montenegro,  in 
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which  the  genitalia  of  five  different  males  are  figured  in 
illustration  of  that  point  (*  Eevue  Russe  d'Entom.,'  xii, 
p.  77  ;  1912).  The  fore  wings  of  one  of  the  females  from 
Mikra  show  that,  in  addition  to  such  a  comparatively 
minor  matter  as  the  more  or  less  open  condition  of 
tlie  triangles,  the  cells  in  the  discoidal  area  may  be  reduced 
from  three  rows  to  two  rows.  Mr.  K.  J.  Morton  has  kindlv 
given  me  the  benefit  of  bis  ripe  knowledge  of  Palaearctic 
Dragonflies,  and  has  confirmed  my  reference  of  this  critical 
material  to  Schneider's  species. 

Orthetrum  hrnnneum,  Fonsc. — 2  ?  ,  Mikra,  15-22,  vii  ;  1  c?  , 
Kalamaria,  17-23,  vii  ;  8  2  ,  Karasouli,  vii-viii ;  1  ?  , 
Giol  Ajak,  vii-viii. 

OrtJietrum  cancellattim,  Linn. — 1  (^ ,  1  2  ,  nejtr  Salonica, 
15-22,  vii  ;  1  ^,  Kalamaria,  17,  vii;  1  (5^,2  ?  ,  Giol 
Ajak,  vii-viii. 

Crocothemis  erythrcea,  Brulle. — 1  S  ,  Mikra,  15-22,  vii  :  3  S , 
1   ?  ,  Giol  Ajak,  vii-viii. 

Sympetruiii  fonscolomhei,  Selys. — 1  c?  ,  Kalamaria,  17,  vii. 

Sympetrum  sunguinenvi.  Miiil. — 2   ?  ,  Giol  Ajak,  vii-viii. 

■Selysiothemis  nigra,  Lind. — 3  c? ,  2  ?,  Giol  Ajak,  vii-viii. 
This  remarkable-looking  Dragonfly,  with  its  white  and 
sparse  venation,  is  l)y  far  the  most  interesting  species  in 
the  collection.  Although  it  was  first  described  as  long 
arjo  as  1825,  and  has  since  been  recorded,  on  rare  occa- 
sions, from  localities  as  far  a|)art  as  Catalonia  on  the 
west,  Kashgar  on  the  east,  and  Algeria  on  the  south, 
seemingly  it  still  remains  quite  an  uncommon  insect  in 
collections. 
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BRITISH  BRACONID^. 

No.  3. MlCROGASTERID^. 

By  G.  T.  Lyle,  F.E.S. 

(Concluded  from  p.  111.) 

Hospes,  Marsh.* 

In  Harwood's  collection  are  two  females  and  a  male,  labelled 
*' Microg  aster  hospes,  N.  sp.,"  in  Marshall's  writing;  these  I 
believe  to  be  the  three  specimens  formerly  in  Cameron's 
collection  from  which  Marshall  compiled  his  description  (on 
the  back  of  the  card  on  which  they  are  mounted,  is  written 
^'G.B.C,  31/8").  Marshall  tells  us"they  differ  from  tibialis  in 
having  almost  hyaline  wings  and  no  carina  on  the  metathorax, 
also  that  the  terebra  is  more  clavate.     I  have   examined  the 

*  'Trans.  Entom.  Soc.,'  1885,  p.  257. 
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three  insects  Ciirefully  and  find  distinct  traces  of  a  medial 
metathoracic  carina  in  the  male.  Unfortunately,  the  insects 
are  not  in  very  good  preservation  and  are  carelessly  mounted 
as  all  Cameron's  insects  appear  to  be.  Harwood  has  also 
another  male,  labelled  "  M.  tibialis,"  by  Marshall,  which  is 
certainly  the  same. 

Scoticus,  Marsh.* 

This  species  is  distinguished  by  its  unusually  long  antennae 
and  short  abdomen,  the  third  segment  being  sub-rugulose. 
I  have  seen  the  type,  also  in  Harvvood's  collection,  which  is  still 
in  good  preservation  (the  antennae  were  br(.)ken  at  the  time 
it  was  described  by  Marshall)  and  bears  the  original  label.  No 
other  example  has  yet  been  recorded. 

Genus  6. — Hygroplitis,  Thoms. 

Founded  for  the  reception  of  two  species,  Microgaster 
7-ussatiis,  Hal.,  and  M.  rugulosus,,  Nees,  to  which  v^^e  must  now 
add  M.  abdominalis,  Nees,  a  species  with  which  Thomson  was 
not  acquainted.  The  original  description  {opus  xlvii,  p.  2238) 
is  as  follows : 

"  A\se  areola  completa,  Tibiae  posticae  calcaribus  longis.  Sternauli 
sat  distincti.  Abdomen  segmento  2:0.3:0  rugoso  fere  duplo 
longiore.     Unguis  et  pulvillus  magni." 

Abdominalis,  Nees.f 

After  russatiiK,  the  finest  species  of  the  family ;  is  easily 
recognised  by  the  bright  orange  colour  of  the  inner  half  of  the 
stigma.  This  is,  no  doubt,  the  insect  described  by  Wesmael 
as  M.  deprimator,  Panz.j  Hitherto  it  has  been  noticed  on  the 
Continent  only,  but  I  am  adding  it  to  the  British  list  on 
the  strength  of  a  fine  male  capture  by  Harwood  in  High 
Woods,  Colchester,  in  1906.  A  scarce  insect,  very  few  captures 
having  been  recorded  ;  the  female  is  mentioned  by  Reinhard 
only  who  says  it  resembles  the  male  and  has  a  very  short 
terebra . 

Rnssahis,  Hal.§ 

This  large  and  striking  species  has  the  first  three  abdominal 
segments  entirely  rufous  and  tiie  stigma  bicolorus.  A  scarce 
insect  which  has  not  yet  been  bred  in  this  country  ;  on  the 
Continent  Briscbke  records  it  from  Orthotelia  sparganella.  The 
only  specimen  I  have  seen,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the 
National  Collection  mentioned  by  Marshall,  is  a  fine  male  taken 
by  Harwood,  near  Colchester,  on  August  2nd,  1914 

•  'Trans.  Entom.  Soc.,'  1885,  p.  251. 
t 'Mon.,' i,  p.  163. 

t  'Nouv.  Mem.  Ac.  Brux,'  1837,  p.  30. 
§  'Entom.  Mag.,'  ii,  p.  237. 
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« 

Rugulosus,   Nees.* 

A  large  stout  species  having  the  first  three  abdominal 
segments  noticeably  ruguluse.  In  the  female  the  abdomen  is 
apically  dusky  rufous,  while  in  the  male  it  is  entirely  black. 
Also  rare  ;  Marshall  knew  but  two  or  three  from  the  collections 
of  Fitch  and  Desvigne?,  Morley  records  one  only,  and  Bignell 
makes  no  mention  of  the  species.  I  have  seen  four  males  and 
three  females  taken  by  Dr.  D.  Sharp  in  the  New  Forest,  in  June, 
1902,  and  now  in  the  Cambridge  University  Museum. 

Genus  7. — Microplitis,  Forst.t 
Distinguished  by  the  very  short  hind  tibial  spurs,  which  aie 
scarcely  one-third  as  long  as  the  metatarsus.  Solitary  or  gre- 
garious parasites  of  the  larvae  of  lepidoptera.  Mostly  robust, 
black  insects,  with  more  or  less  infumated  wings  and  a  notice- 
able, smooth,  and  shining  tubercle  at  the  apes  of  the  first 
abdominal  segment.  I  have  examined  the  larvae  of  several 
species  and  find  them  to  difi'er  in  appearance  from  those  of 
Apanteles  and  Microgaater,  heiw^  covered  with  purple  blotches, 
while  the  intestinal  canal  shows  as  a  dark  purple  line ;  the 
lateral  protuberances  on  segments  4-10  are  very  pronounced. 
Cocoons  stout,  smooth,  often  tun-coloured  or  greenish,  and  in 
one  or  two  cases  deeply  fluted  and  much  resembling  caraway 
teeds. 

Xanthoims,  Ruthe-I 

Only  one  British  specimen  appears  to  be  known — pamely, 
that  mentioned  by  Marshall  ('  Trans.  Entom.  Soc.,'  1885,  p.  231) 
as  being  in  Bridgman's  collection.  This  insect  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  B.  S.  Harwood,  and  bears  a  label  "  MicropUtia 
xanthopus,  Ethe "  in  Marshall's  handwriting.  Unfortunately, 
the  specimen  is  much  dilapidated,  having  lost  all  the  abdomen 
with  the  exception  of  the  first  two  segments,  portions  of  both 
antennae,  and  the  greater  part  of  four  legs ;  it  is,  however,  still 
quite  recognisable.  The  card  bears  the  number  189  on  the 
back. 

Distinguished  by  the  testaceous  hind  tarsi  and  broad,  trun- 
cate first  abdominal  segment  which  is  much  narrowed  towards 
the  base. 

Ocellata,  Bouche.§ 

A  robust,  shining,  black  species,  well  known  as  a  common, 
gregarious  parasite  of  the  hawk-moths,  Smerintlius  ocellatus  and 
*S'.  populi.  It  is,  perhaps,  strange  that  I  have  never  reared  or 
captured  this  insect  in  the  New  Forest,  where  the  hosts  are 
plentiful. 

*  'Mon.,'  i,  p.  163. 
t  'Verb.  pr.  Kheinl..'  1862,  p.  245. 
+   'Berl.  ent.  Zeit..'  1860,  p.  147. 
§  'Naiurg.,'  1834.  p.  161. 
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Vidua,  Kuthe.* 

Somewhat  similar  to  ocellata  and  very  near  tuberciiUfera. 
From  the  latter  it  is  easily  separated,  having  the  first  abdominal 
segment  shorter  and  broader  and  not  gradually  narrowed  towards 
the  apex.  Marshall  says  the  cocoon  most  resembles  that  of 
tuhercidifera,  but  is  larger  and  more  irregularly  wrinkled.  In 
many  cases  this  is  so,  but  the  extent  and  depth  of  the  fluting 
varies  even  more  than  in  tuhercidifera  (Fig.  6).  I  have  cocoons 
of  vidua  obtained  from  Euclidia  mi,  in  which  the  fluting  is  more 
regular  and  pronounced  than  in  any  cocoon  of  tuhercidifera  I 
have  ever  seen,  while  in  others  from  the  same  host  the  wrinkling 
is  scarcely  noticeable.  The  similarity  between  the  cocoons  of 
the  two  species  has  led  to  some  confusion,  and  I  fear  that  collec- 
tors, on  obtaining  the  deeply  fluted  examples,  have  referred  them 
to  Wesmael's  species  without  examining  the  insects  themselves. 

This  is  the  parasite  of  Euclidia  mi,  from  which  host  I  have 
often  bred  it  in  late  April  and  May,  the  insects  having  passed 
the  winter  in  the  larva  state  within  their  cocoons.  Some  of 
these  I  have  obtained  from  New  Forest  larvae  of  the  host,  and 
others  have  been  sent  to  me  from  Limber,  N.  Lines  (Cockayne^ 
Eastbourne  and  Kent  (Colthrup),  and  S.  Coast  and  Colchester 
(Harwood).     Always  a  solitary  parasite. 

Usually  the  hind  femora  are  wholly  or  partially  black,  but 
in  Harwood's  collection  are  three,  bred  from  larvae  of  Apamea 
hasilinea  taken  at  Newbury,  having  the  hind  femora  entirely 
rufo-testaceous  and,  in  two  cases,  the  stigma  bicolorous.  I 
cannot  think  these  are  more  than  a  variety  which  is  very  near, 
if  not  identical  with,  strenua,  Eein. 

The  parasite  larva  emerges  from  the  dorsal  surface  of  the 
host  and  attaches  its  cocoon  to  the  caterpillar.  I  have  recorded 
a  similar  habit  of  the  larva  of  Diolcogaster  circnmvectus,  though 
in  that  case  the  cocoon  of  the  parasite  is  carried  erect  on  the  back 
of  the  host,  while  in  M.  vidua  it  is  always  in  a  horizontal  position. 

From  a  number  of  cocoons  of  this  species  sent  to  me  by 
Dr.  E.  A.  Cockayne  from  Limber,  Lines,  I  reared  several  speci- 
mens of  the  hyperparasite  Mesochorus  pectoralis. 

Ruricola,  sp.  nov. 

Black,  palpi  pale  testaceous,  mandibles  dark  claret  colour,  sides 
of  first  abdominal  segment  sometimes  testaceous.  Legs  rufo-testa- 
ceous, all  the  coxte,  base  of  trochanters,  hind  femora  narrowly  at 
base  (sometimes  at  apex  also)  and  all  the  tarsi,  except  basally,  nigres- 
cent. Wings  infumated  with  a  darker  stain  under  the  stigma  and 
also  in  the  first  discoidal  cell ;  stigma  and  nervures  dark  fuscous,  the 
latter  testaceous  near  base  of  wing.  Antennae  of  male  as  long  as 
body,  of  female  barely  reaching  the  apex  of  first  abdominal  segment. 
Mesothorax  coarsely  punctate,  sutures  scarcely  indicated  ;  scutellum 

*  'Berl.  ent.  Zeit.,'  1860,  p.  1.34. 
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rugulose ;  metathorax  coarsely  rugulose.  Abdomen  shining ;  first 
segment  rugulose,  twice  as  long  as  its  greatest  breadth,  slightly  nar- 
rowed towards  base,  rounded  and  somewhat  pointed  at  apex  with  a 
smooth  and  shining  apical  tubercle ;  second  smooth,  shorter  than 
third,  centrally  longitudinally  raised;  other  segments  smooth. 
Terebra  not  surpassing  anus ;  spurs  of  hind  tibiae  barely  one-third 
as  long  as  metatarsus.     Length,  3|-4  mm.  ;  expands  8-9  mm. 


1.  Cocoon  of  Diolcorjaster  circumrectiis.     Natural  size. 

2.  Cocoon  of  MicropUtis  sordipes.      x  3. 
o.  Cocoon  of  MicropUtis  ruricola.      x  2A. 

4.  Cocoons  of  Microgaster  minutus.      x  2. 

5.  (Jocoons  of  MicropUtis  mediator.     Natural  size. 

6.  Cocoons  of  MicropUtis  vidua,      x  2^. 

7.  Cocoons  of  Microgoster  aU'earim.      x  2. 

8.  Cocoons  of  MicropUtis  tubercuU/era.      x  2^. 

Described  from  three  males  and  one  female. 

Cocoon  dull  greenish  grey  with  a  few  irregular,  longitudinal 
wrinkles,  not  noticeably  pointed  at  either  extremity  (Fig.  3). 

A  somewhat  squat  species  with  stout  legs  which  are  liable  to 
vary  in  colour.  The  first  abdominal  segment  is  not  subquadrate 
as  in  ocelluta ;  from  vidua  it  differs  in  having  the  metathorax 
more  coarsely  rugulose  and  the  female  antennae  shorter;  from 
spinola  in  the  unicolorous  stigma,  colour  of  cocoons,  etc. ;  from 
xanthopus  in  the  shape  of  the  first  abdominal  segment ;  and  from 
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funiipennis,  Eotz,  in  the  smooth,  second  abdominal  segment.  It 
is  near  variepes,  Euthe,  vrhich  has  the  first  segment  smooth,  and 
is  very  hke,  but  not,  eremita,  Ruthe,  that  being  a  gregarious 
parasite  and  constructing  totally  different  cocoons  ;  differs  Avidel}^ 
from  adiinca  in  the  colour  of  the  legs  and  in  having  the  second 
cubital  areolet  not  particularly  small. 

I  have  several  times  swept  this  insect  from  heather  in  the 
New  Forest  in  July  (2l8t  to  31st),  also  one  specimen  on  M.'iy 
10th,  1911,  and  have  bred  it,  as  a  solitary  parasite,  from  half- 
grown  larv«  oi  Anarta  myrtilli,  August  5th  and  8th,  1911. 


Tristes,  Nees.* 

A  shining  black  species  with  dark  wings.  Very  near  dolens, 
and  I  am  almost  inclined  to  doubt  if  it  is  really  distinct  from 
that  species. 

Marshall  gives  the  scutellum  as  smooth,  with  the  fore  femora 
at  apex  and  all  the  tibise  obscurely  rufous,  which  does  not  agree 
with  my  specimens,  for  in  them  the  scutellum  shows  distinct 
punctuation,  and  the  fore  femora,  with  the  exception  of  the 
extreme  base,  the  middle  femora  at  apex,  and  all  the  tibiae  are 
clear  rufo-testaceous.  Cocoons  gregarious,  pale-reddish,  rather 
more  woolly,  and  somewhat  lighter  in  colour  than  those  of 
mediator  ;  constructed  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground.  A 
very  common  parasite  of  larvae  of  the  genus  Dianthoecia 
appearing  in  broods  of  from  twelve  to  twenty.  I  have  reared 
broods  from  larvae  of  D.  capsincola  taken  at  Deal  and  Paignton, 
and  from  D.  cucubali  taken  at  the  latter  place  by  Coltbrup,  and 
have  found  it  preying  commonly  on  larvas  of  D.  capsincola  near 
Cambridge.  Shortly  after  sunset  on  the  evening  of  September 
1st,  1917, 1  noticed,  in  a  wind-swept  field,  a  female  of  this  species 
slowly  crawling  on  a  campion  head  which  evidently  contained  a 
caterpillar.  Boxing  both  seed-head  and  insect,  I  carried  them 
in  my  pocket  for  some  five  miles,  and  on  reaching  home  was 
surprised  to  find  that  the  jolting  received  had  apparently  not 
greatly  disturbed  the  Braconid,  as  it  was  stiil  leisurely 
examining  the  seed-head  with  its  antennas,  and  even  on  the 
following  morning  I  found  it  similarly  engaged.  In  spite  of 
such  perseverance,  however,  it  did  not  succeed  in  reaching  the 
concealed  larva,  which  duly  pupated  a  week  or  ten  days  later. 

Sordipes,  Nees.t 

First  recorded  as  British  by  Morley  ('  Entom.,'  xxxix,  p.  103), 
who  mentions  a  specimen  reared  at  Ely  from  Acronycta  psi  and 
another  from  the  New  Forest.  A  shining  black  species  with  tbe 
legs  testaceous,  only  coxae  and  hind  tursi  fuscous;  first  abdominal 
segment  slightly  rugulose,  second  quite  smooth.    Very  similar  to 

*  '  Mon.;'  i,  p.  168. 
T  '  Mon.,'  i.  p.  167. 
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ocellatce,  though  the  suturiform  articulation  is  more  pronounced 
than  in  that  species.  Cocoonsdark  brown  with  an  irregular,  lighter, 
medial  band  ;  firmly  attached,  crosswise,  to  a  twig  (Fig.  2). 

In  the  New  Forest  I  have  reared  it  from  a  half-grown  larva 
of  ^.  alni  (September  16th,  1916),  and  have  also  from  A.  psi. 
A  solitary  parasite. 

Spectabilis,  Hal."^ 

The  smallest  species ;  wings  not  so  dark  as  in  tristis,  and 
usually  with  a  yellow  spot  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  stigma. 
The  hind  femora  are  generally  more  or  less  infuscate,  though  I 
have  specimens  in  which  they  are  pure  rufo-testaceous.  Cocoons 
similar  to  those  of  M.  tristis. 

From  a  larva  of  Dyschorista  fissipuncta  sent  me  by  Mr.  T. 
Grosvenor  from  Eedhill  I  obtained  a  brood  of  twenty-two,  and  I 
captured  two  specimens  in  May,  1917,  near  Cambridge.  Harwood 
has  a  female  taken  by  Cameron  at  Cadder  which  bears  Marshall's 
label. 

Mediator,  Hal.t 

A  small  species,  distinguished  by  its  pale  antennae  (the  first 
seven  or  more  joints  of  the  tlagellum  are  flavo-testaceous),  and 
commonly  reared  from  ]ai-v£e  of  noctine.  Gregarious,  in  broods 
of  from  ten  to  twenty-two.  The  larvae  emerge  in  almost  equal 
numbers  from  either  side  of  their  host,  and  construct  their 
smooth  tan-coloured  cocoons  in  two  compact  masses  which  are 
not  attached  to  the  caterpillar  (Fig.  5).  The  host  always  remains, 
as  if  brooding  over  the  cocoons,  until  its  death  :  as  a  rule,  this 
does  not  take  place  until  a  fortnight  or  so  after  the  parasite 
larvae  have  emerged.  I  have  numerous  broods  obtained  from 
larvae  of  Triphaua  fimbria  and  T.  janthina  in  Aj)ril  and  early  May, 
all  from  the  New  Forest.  The  hosts  perished  when  about  half- 
grown,  and  I  think  it  probable  that  they  were  "stung"  before 
hybernation. 

Mediana,  Euthe.t 

Very  similar  to  mediator,  but  differing  therefrom  in  having 
the  antennae  dark  and  the  second  and  third  segments  of  the 
abdomen  almost  entirely  testaceous.  Tt  might  very  easily  be 
taken  for  a  pale  form  of  tube rcidif era,  though  Marshall  tells  us 
the  cocoon  is  greenish-white. 

In  Harwood's  collection  are  two  specimens  labelled  '' mediana, 
Euthe"  in  Marshall's  writing;  on  the  back  of  one  card  is  written 
"Bruudall,  28/7/81";  probably  they  were  at  one  time  in 
Bridgman's  collection. 

'/'ubercidifera,  Wesm.§ 

One  of  the  commonest  species  we  have ;  has  been  reared 
many  times,  as  a  solitary  parasite,  from  young  larvae  of  noctu<e. 

* 'Ent.  Mag.,' ii,p.;i36. .    .  f  '  Ent.  Mag.,' ii,  p.  235. 

:  '  Berl.  ent.  Zeit.,'  1860,  p.  127.  .    f  '  Nouv.  Mem.  Ac.  Brux.,'  1837,  p.  43. 
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Bignell  tells  us  that  Parfitt  obtained  four  from  a  larva  of 
Eupithecia  succenturiata,  but  this  record  of  gregarious  parasitism 
appears  to  be  quite  is-olated.  Differs  from  medinna  in  having 
the  second,  excepting  at  the  base,  and  third  abdominal  segments 
black ;  from  vidua  in  the  shape  of  the  first  segment,  which  is 
rather  more  than  twice  as  long  as  broad  and  attenuated  towards 
the  apes.  The  legs  are  reddish,  and  the  stigma  is  generally 
bicolorous,  though  often  the  '^petite  tache  blanchdtre  a  la  base  " 
mentioned  by  Wesmael  is  scarcely  noticeable.  Cocoons  grey 
with  irregular  longitudinal  dark  fluting  ;  this  ribbing  is  much 
more  pronounced  in  some  than  in  others  (Fig.  8). 

Harwood  has  two  specimens  from  Cameron's  collection  named 
by  Marshall,  one  labelled  "Keumuir,  7/7'2,"  the  other  "  Clober." 
In  the  New  Forest  I  have  obtained  it  from  a  larva  of  Stilbia 
anomala,  April  28th,  1908,  from  Tceniocunqya  miniosa  several 
times  in  June  (loth  to  28th),  and  taken  it  on  the  wing  Sep- 
tember 3rd,  1916.  Bred  from  Noctua  xanthograplia  at  Burgess 
Hill,  Sussex,  June  28th,  1908,  aud  four  times  from  larvae  of 
Mania  typiea  taken  at  Dulwich  by  Colthrup. 

BoreaUs,  Marsh. ^ 

Described  from  a  single  specimen  taken  by  Cameron  at 
Glenelg,  N.B.  The  type,  which  I  have  seen,  is  now  in  Harwood's 
possession,  and  bears  Marshall's  label.  As  mentioned  in  the 
original  description  it  is  very  near  lugubris,  Ruthe ;  the  first 
segment  is  narrow,  smooth,  shining,  more  than  twice  as  long  as 
broad,  and  attenuated  from  base  to  apex;  segments  one  and  two 
laterally  testaceous. 

Mcesta,  Eatz.f 

Among  the  insects  obtained  by  Harwood  from  Fitch's  store- 
boxes  is  one  labelled  by  Marshall  "  Microplitis  mcesta,  n.  sp." 
On  the  back  of  the  card  is  the  number  252,  but  no  data. 
Judging  from  the  setting,  this  is  not  one  of  Cameron's  insects, 
and  came,  more  probably,  from  Bridgman's  collection.  The 
specimen  may  be  continental,  though  I  do  not  think  this  likely. 
It  agrees  Avith  the  description  of  Eatzeburg,  excepting  that  the 
first  abdominal  segment  is  not  rugose  ;  to  me  it  appears  very 
like  a  pale  tristis. 

In  '  Brae.  d'Europe,'  etc.,  this  species  is  included  by  Marshall 
in  his  list  of  doubtful  or  imperfectly  described  species,  and  noted 
as  bred  from  a  Psyche  in  Germany. 

Note. — Near  the  commencement  of  my  notes  on  the  Micro- 
gasteridcB  (vol.  xliv,  p.  123),  I  mentioned  that  only  one  species  of  the 
genus  Acalius,  Hal.,  had  been  found  in  Britain,  namely,  A.  sub- 
fasciatus,  Hal.  When  making  this  statement  I  had,  unfortunately, 
overlooked  Mr.  Donisthorpe's  most  interesting  note  in  '  Ent.  Eecord,' 

•  '  Trans.  Entom.  Soc.,'  1885,  p.  237. 
t  '  Die  Ich  der  For.' 
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1908,  p.  284,  where  is  recorded  the  capture  of  A.  viator,  Forst.,  in 
Scotland.  A  single  specimen  only  was  taken,  and  Mr.  Donisthorpe 
informs  me  that  no  other  has  since  occurred  to  him.  I  am  indebted 
to  Mr.  Claude  Morley,  who  named  the  insect,  for  drawing  my 
attention  to  this  record. 


NOTES   AND   OBSERVATIONS. 

Arctic  Lepidoptera. — My  paper  on  the  distribution  of  Plebeius 
anpis  in  Scandinavia  has  brought  me  several  very  interesting  com- 
munications. Among  them  a  letter  from  Mr.  "Henry  Baker,  of 
Cannington,  Bridgwater,  who  visited  the  Murman  coast  of  Eussian 
Lapland  in  June,  1895.  He  was  encamped  with  the  Eussian  Lapps 
at  Lutni,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  which  falls  into  Sviatanoskaia 
Bay  on  the  Arctic  Ocean,  west  of  the  White  Sea.  He  has  kindly 
added  to  my  collection  a  female  example  of  Erehia  ligea  (?  euryale)  var. 
adyte,  "  the  only  lepidopteron  observed  there,"  captured  on  June  26th. 
— H.  Rowlaxd-Brown. 

Green  Pupa  op  Euchloe  Cardamines. — With  reference  to  Mr. 
Frohawk's  note  {antea,  p.  41)  as  to  the  colour  of  pupae  of  E.  carda- 
mines  in  state  of  nature  :  as  the  pupa  seems  to  be  so  seldom  found 
wild,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  I  found  a  pupa  in  surround- 
ings which  I  remember  well,  during  the  winter  either  at  the  begin- 
ning or  the  end  of  1901.  It  was  on  a  twig  in  an  old  hawthorn 
hedge,  on  the  roadside  at  Grange.  The  pupa  was  a  very  conspicuous 
green  object,  and  looked  like  a  solitary  green  leaf,  folded  along  its 
midrib,  in  an  otherwise  brown  and  leafless  hedge.  It  was  at  least 
2  ft.  6  in.  above  the  hedge  bottom  and  about  a  foot  "  inside  "  the 
hedge.  The  hedge  being  on  a  low  bank,  the  pupa  was  almost  at 
eye-level.  I  had  taken  no  interest  in  natural  history  for  a  year  or 
two,  and  observing  or  collecting  would  be  far  from  my  mind  when 
the  pupa  forced'  itself  on  my  attention.  Unfortunately,  I  made  no 
written  record.  I  remember  my  surprise  that  the  pupa  had  escaped 
capture,  or  destruction,  so  long.  A  few  days  later  I  found  it  easily, 
at  night,  by  the  light  of  a  match.  Some  few  days  later  still  it  had 
gone.  Garlic  mustard,  or  one  of  its  relations,  grows  abundantly  in 
a  similar  hedge  close  by,  and  probably  had  grown  where  I  found 
the  pupa.  It  seems  to  confirm  Mr.  Frohawk's  surmise,  that  pupa- 
tion usually  takes  place  in  hedgerows,  low^  dowm  amongst  the  under- 
growth. In  this  case,  by  accident  of  position,  a  protective  colour 
became  as  conspicuous  as  a  warning  colour. — J.  D.  Ward  ;  Lime- 
hurst,  Grange-over- Sands,  Lanes. 

The  Blue-haired  Carpenter-Bees. — I  have  just  received  from 
Prof.  C.  F.  Baker  two  females  of  the  blue-haired  species  of  Meso- 
trichia  (sub-genus  Cijancoderes,  Ashmead).  The  larger  one,  from 
the  Island  of  Penang,  is  M.  ccerulea  (Fabr.).  The  smaller,  from 
Singapore,  is  21.  dormeyeri  (Cyaneoderes  dormeycri,  Enderlein,  1909), 
which  was  described  from  Singapore  and  the  Island  of  Nias.  The 
male  from  Singapore,  which  I  reported  as  M.  ccerulcifonnis  (Meade- 
Waldo),  is   dormeyeri.      Meade- Waldo's   species   appears   to  be  no 
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more  than  a  race  of  dormeyeri.  It  agrees  in  structure  and  almost 
entirely  in  colour,  but  dormeyeri  has  the  blue  hair  at  sides  of  female 
abdomen  hardly  going  beyond  the  second  segment,  as  in  carulea, 
whereas  in  Meade-Waldo's  insect  from  Borneo  it  extends  to  the 
fourth  segment.  Meade-Waldo  overlooked  the  description  of  dor- 
meyeri,   or  he  would  probably   not   have    separated    his  species. — 

T.  D.  A.  COCKERELL. 

EuvANESSA  ANTIOPA  AT  Eannoch. — I  saw  a  white-bauded  speci- 
men of  K.  ontiopa  in  Carrie  Wood  on  April  17th,  but  failed  to 
capture  it.  Later  on,  when  walking  along  the  noi'th  side  of  Loch 
Eannoch,  I  met  one  of  the  workers  in  the  wood,  who  gave  me  a 
fairly  good  female  example  of  this  butterfly.  Whilst  beating  the 
birches  on  the  north  side  of  the  loch  on  April  22nd  a  specimen  of 
E.  antiopa  flew  out,  but  quite  out  of  reach  of  the  net.  On  April  27th 
I  captured  a  specimen  that  was  feeding  on  the  sap  of  a  birch-tree, 
but  a  specimen  on  the  next  tree  managed  to  escape.  Returning  to 
these  birch-trees  on  May  5th,  I  secured  another  specimen  of  the 
butterfly. — L.  G.  Esson  :  Kinloch,  Eannoch. 

Eugonia  POiiYCHLOROS  AT  BRIGHTON. — On  April  12th,  an  excep- 
tionally fine  and  warm  day,  a  large,  although  somewhat  faded, 
specimen  of  this  butterfly  settled  in  front  of  me  on  the  grass  as  I 
was  walking  up  a  wooded  road  at  Withdeane,  a  village  just  north 
of  Brighton,  at  9  a.m.  (summer-time).  During  the  last  thirty  years 
as  an  entomological  observer  I  have  never  met  this  species  in  this 
neighbourhood  before. — F.  G.  S.  Bramwell  ;  1,  Wyke  Eoad  Drive, 
Brighton. 

Pyrameis  atalanta  in  March. — Mrs.  S.  Lamb  tells  me  that  she 
saw  two  Eed  Admirals  in  her  garden  at  Brockenhurst,  Hants,  on 
March  21st  last. — W.  J.  Lucas. 

PoLVGONiA  c-ALBUM  AT  OswESTRY  IN  March. — I  saw  a  Specimen 
of  the  Comma  butterfly  at  Oswestry  on  March  25th  last.  I  was 
without  a  net  and  so  unable  to  capture  it,  but  it  appeared  to  be  a 
female  in  good  condition. — (Lt.-Col.)  W.  Godfrey  ;  Bryn  y  Coed, 
Llanfair  Eoad,  Abergele. 

Aricia  medon  ab.  artaxerxes  in  Suffolk. — With  reference  to 
notes  on  this  subject  (antea,  pp.  92  and  112),  I  may  mention  that  a 
form  of  medon  sometimes  occurs  in  this  neighbourhood  (Cambridge) 
with  a  distinct  white  discoidal  spot,  but  otherwise  typical.  Is  it  not 
possible  that  examples  of  this  form  have  been  mistaken  for  the  true 
artaxerxes  of  the  north,  particularly  as  the  variation  seems  only  to 
have  been  noticed  one  season  ?  A  too  sudden  reversion  to  type,  one 
would  think,  for  the  true  variety. — Hugh  Percy  Jones  ;  19,  Tenison 
x^ venue,  Cambridge. 

Butterflies  at  Emsworth. — Limenitis  sibylla  was  more  plentiful 
here  last  year  than  I  have  ever  known  it,  but  Pieris  brassicce  and 
P.  rapce,  more  especially  the  latter,  were  in  swarms  during  July  and 
August.  P.  rapce  was  seen,  not  only  in  gardens  where  cabbages 
grew,  but  in  every  field  or  waste  place  where  there  were  wild  flowers 
this  species  was  fluttering  about  in  great  numbers.  I  saw  one  speci- 
men flying  in  my  garden  on  March  21th  this  year,     Vanessa  io  was 
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very  common,  and  was  to  be  seen  in  every  flowery  field  or  wood.  A 
great  many  seem  to  have  survived  the  winter,  and  have  been  seen  in 
the  garden  all  the  spring.  I  saw  only  one  example  of  Colias  edusa. 
— W.  M.  Christy  ;   Watergate,  Emsworth,  Hants. 

Early  Lepidoptera  in  Cornwall. — The  following  notes  of  some 
Cornish  first  appearances,  may  be  of  interest :  Vanessa  io,  February 
10th,  one ;  very  abundant  along  coast  on  March  23rd  and  since. 
Aglais  urtica,  common  on  March  23rd,  but  not  nearly  so  abundant 
as  the  preceding  during  April.  I'ararge  egeria  var.  egerides  well  out 
on  March  23rd.  Gelastrina  argiolus,  April  8th  ;  common  since. 
Pieris  rapcE,  April  9th.  Pararge  megara,  April  21st,  males  only  ;  I 
also  took  Larentia  multistrigaria.  On  February  17th,  Thera  variata 
(obeliscata).  April  23rd  and  25th,  Phragmatohia  fuliginosa.  Chryso- 
phanus  pJilceas,  April  25th.  Euchloe  cardamines,  April  26th.  V.  io 
and  A.  urticcB  are  fond  of  the  hot  southward  cliffs.  Gonepteryx 
rkamni  is  common  inland  ;  never  on  the  cliffs.  C.  argiolus  and 
P.  egerides  are  common  in  all  lanes,  hedgerows,  etc. — E.  A.  C. 
Stowell  ;  The  Grammar  School,  Fowey,  May  7th,  1918. 

Sphinx  convolvuli  at  Brighton. — I  know  of  over  fifty  specimens 
of  this  moth  that  were  taken  here  between  August  9th  and  October  6th 
last  year.  With  a  friend  I  captured  over  thirty,  all  being  attracted  by 
flowers  of  the  tobacco  {Nicotiana)  plant.  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
larvai  bred  here  during  the  summer,  probably  from  ova  laid  by  a 
moth  from  France.  Most  of  the  nioths  were  quite  fresh,  and  appeared 
to  have  recently  emerged  from  pupae. — F.  G.  S.  Bramwell  ;  1,  Dyke 
Eoad  Drive,  Brighton. 

Manduca  (Acherontia)  atropos  and  Sphinx  convolvuli  in 
Ireland. — A  Death's-head  moth  was  captured  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  here  a  few  weeks  ago  (three  miles  from  city) ;  also  I 
caught  a  fine  S.  convolvuli  last  September  sitting  on  the  shore  of 
Strangford  Lough,  co.  Down. — Walter  Malcomson  ;  Cran-y-gael, 
32,  Osborne  Gardens,  Belfast,  April  15th,  1918. 

Note  on  Saturnia  carpini. — In  the  fall  of  1917  (late  October)  I 
received  a  few  cocoons  from  my  brother  in  Salonika.  On  April  25th, 
1918,  two  fine  female  S.  carpini  [pavonia)  emerged.  These  were 
taken  to  Oxshott  on  April  27th.  The  day  was  cold,  but  a  male 
"  assembled,"  and  one  of  the  Salonika  females  has  deposited  a  fine 
batch  of  ova.  Will  it  be  strictly  correct  to  label  the  anticipated 
progeny  British  ? — A.  K.  Ing  ;  57,  Durlston  Road,  Kingston-on- 
Thames. 

Yellow  Variety  of  Phragmatobia  fuliginosa. — On  May  2nd  I 
picked  up  on  the  road  a  specimen  of  P.  fuliginosa,  which  turned  out 
to  be  the  rare  yellow  form  of  this  species.  The  date  is  unusually 
early  especially  after  the  cold  April  we  have  experienced  this  year. — 
(Rev.)  J.  E.  Tarbat,  Fareham,  Hants. 

Plusia  moneta  Larv.e — Early  Appearance. — On  March  17th  I 
found  larvae  of  P.  moneta  already  feeding  in  their  "  shelters."  This 
is  more  than  a  month  earlier  than  I  have  previously  observed  them 
in    this    district,  the   dates   in   1916   and   1917    being   respectively, 
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April  23id  and  April  28th.  I  should  be  greatly  obliged  for  references 
to  life-histories  of  this  interesting  species. — James  Douglas  ;  Thorn- 
.cote,  Chellaston,  nr.  Derby. 

(1  have  found  this  species  very  easy  to  rear.  I  pick  oft"  the  infected 
monkshood  stems  with  the  leaf  and  flower  buds  in  which  the  young 
larvcB  are  cradled,  and  place  in  water  in  the  breeding  cage.  I  cannot 
recall  ever  having  a  failure,  as  the  species  appears  at  present  to  be 
singularly  immune  from  ichneumon  attack.  The  following  references 
to  breeding  may  be  found  useful :  '  Entomologist,'  vol.  xxxvi,  p.  1S2  ; 
'  Entomologists'  Record,'  vol.  xvi,  p.  132  ;  Tutt's  '  Practical  Hints,' 
vol.  ii,  p.  34.  There  is  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  cocoon 
colour  in  Mrs.  Onera  A.  Merritt  Hawkes'  paper  "  On  the  Factors 
which  Determine  the  Cocoon  Colour  of  Plusia  vioncta,  and  other 
Lepidoptera,"  in  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Entomological  Society  of 
London,  1916,'  pp.  404-406.— H.  R.-B.). 

Hibernation  op  Peronea  hastiana. — Some  time  ago  the  late 
Prof.  R.  Meldola  drew  attention  to  the  circumstance  that  evidence 
regarding  the  hibernation  of  P.  hastiana  was  still  wanting.  I  should, 
therefore,  like  to  record  that  on  April  9th,  1907,  I  found  a  pair  of 
this  species  in  copula  on  a  plant  of  dwarf  willows  at  Formby, 
Lancashire,  about  an  hour  after  dark.  The  female  was  var.  mayrana, 
the  male  being  the  unicolorous  dark  form,  of  which  some  80  per 
cent,  of  our  sand-hill  specimens  are  composed.  As  I  had  no  facilities 
at  that  time  to  breed  the  insect,  the  female  was  not  kept  for  ova. 
While  referring  to  this  species,  it  may  be  worth  mentioning  that  in 
this  district  the  first  brood  is  not  often  met  with  ;  I  have  only  bred 
three  examples  altogether  from  sallow  tips  gathered  at  the  beginning 
of  May ;  these  were  smaller  than  the  main  brood  in  the  autumn,  and 
were  of  the  usual  dark  form  before  alluded  to  ;  they  emerged  at '  the 
end  of  May.  I  have  several  times  endeavoured  to  keep  hastiana 
alive  through  the  winter,  but  always  failed  with  them  indoors.  Last 
October  (1917)  I  put  twenty-four  outdoors  in  a  glass  cylinder  breeding- 
cage,  furnished  with  sallow  twigs  in  water  and  with  a  liberal  supply 
of  dead  sallow  leaves  in  the  bottom  ;  the  cage  was  sheltered  from 
rain  but  otherwise  unprotected  ;  by  Christmas  all  the  moths  were 
dead.  I  carefully  searched  the  twigs  for  ova  but  could  find  none, 
neither  did  I  see  any  of  the  moths  paired  when  I  took  a  look  at  them. 
The  insects  were  usually  resting  on  the  twigs  with  wings  closely 
pressed  to  the  bark  ;  on  mild  nights  they  moved  about,  without 
flying,  when  brought  to  a  light  for  examination. '  Some  years  ago  I 
used  to  search  the  sand-hills  frequently  for  hibernated  larvae,  and  it 
is  strange  that,  considering  the  abundance  of  the  larvte  of  hastiana, 
in  some  seasons,  the  imago  is  so  seldom  seen  in  the  spring. — Wm. 
Mansbridge  ;  4,  Norwich  Road,  Liverpool. 

Notes  on  the  Spring  Appearance  of  some  Insects  in  York- 
shire.— I  saw  the  first  specimen  of  Pieris  napi  on  March  21st,  and 
the  first  of  P.  rapce  on  March  24th,  and  after  March  22nd  both 
P.  atalanta  and  A.  urtica  were  common,  particularly  the  latter. 
Humble  bees  appeared  early  too.  The  first  ?  of  Bombus  pratorum 
was  seen  on  March  17th,  and  a  ?  of  i?.  terrestris  was  seen  as  early 
as  March  22nd.     Last  year  I  did  not  see  any  humble  bees  active 
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until  April  23rcl,  and  as  I  found  a  specimen  of  terrestris  still 
hibernating  behind  the  bark  of  a  fallen  tree  on  April  16th,  1917,; 
I  know  that  they  were  not  out  before  this  last  date  at  any  rate. 
Queen  wasps  have  also  been  very  abundant  since  March  21st, 
but  I'esjjft  vulgaris  has  been  seen  far  more  commonly  than  T".  ger- 
nianica.  The  exceptionally  fine  weather  during  March  undoul)tedly 
favoured  the  appearance  of  both  wasps  and  bees,  but  the  wet  weather 
lately  may  have  seriously  affected  them,  although  I  have  once  or 
twice  lately  observed  Boinbus  terrestris  carrying  out  searching 
operations  in  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances. — H.  G.  O. 
Wales  ;  56,  Trinity  Eoad,  Bridlington,  Yorks. 

iEscHNA  MIXTA,  Lutr.,  IN  SouTH  Devon. — It  will  interest  your 
correspondent,  Mr.  A.  H.  Newton  {cmtea,  p.  115),  to  know  that 
^^schna  viixta  is  probablv  as  plentiful  in  South  Devon  as  in  any 
part  of  Britain.  As  I  recorded  (E.  M.  M.,  November,  1902,  p.  265), 
it  occurred  abundantly  year  after  year  on  the  marshy  ground  at  the 
Broad  Sands,  Chsirston,  and  seemed  to  be  equally  so  in  all  localities 
having  suitable  aquatic  conditions  for  many  miles  from  there  to 
Torcross,  where  it  was  equally  abundant.  That  was  the  furthest 
point  I  worked  during  the  several  successive  seasons  I  was  in  the 
county  in  September. — Geo.  T.  Pokritt  ;  Elm  Lea,  Dalton,  Hudders- 
field,  May  10th,  1918. 

Turnip-Flea  Beetles. — Apropos  of  Mr.  Taylor's  very  interesting 
and  useful  article  on  the  turnip-flea  beetles  {antea,  p.  83),  it  may  be 
worth  recording  that  larvae  of  Phyllotreta  undulata  occurred  last 
summer  in  my  garden  here  in  the  leaf-stalks  of  turnips,  and  that  the 
roots  were  untouched.  The  thicker  lower  portions  of  the  stalks 
were  hollowed  in  a  fair  number  of  cases  for  about  half  an  inch. 
As  regards  distribution,  P.  neinortivi,  L.,  seems  to  have  a  more 
restricted  southern  range  than  P.  undulata,  Kuts.  Bold  ('  Natural 
History  Transactions  of  Northumberland  and  Durham,'  iv,  104), 
quoted  by  Canon  Fowler  ('  Coleoptera  of  the  British  Islands,'  iv, 
366),  says  that  the  latter  is  "  very  common  in  fields  and  gardens  ; 
this  species  and  not  P.  neviorum  is  the  '  turnip  fly  '  of  our  district  "  ; 
and  that  the  former  is  "  rare,  at  least  so  far  as  my  own  experience 
goes."  Canon  Fowler  seems  a  little  inclined  to  doubt  this,  but  Mr. 
Gardner  records  P.  nemorum  as  rare  in  the  Hartlepool  district 
('  Victoria  County  History  of  Durham,'  110) ;  there  are  no  local 
specimens  in  INIr.  Bagnall's  collection,  now  in  the  Hancock  Museum, 
Newcastle,  and  in  my  own  experience  of  six  years  in  county  Durham 
I  have  never  met  with  it  once,  although  I  have  kept  special  watch 
for  it  to  fill  the  gap  in  my  collection ;  in  North  Yorkshire,  too,  I 
have  come  across  the  species  only  once  in  six  years,  in  the  Swale 
Valley,  near  Eichmond.  P.  undulata,  however,  we  have  all  found 
exceedingly  common.  Mr.  Fergusson,  too,  in  his  local  list  of  Coleop- 
tera for  "The  Fauna,  Flora,  and  Geology  of  the  Clyde  Area,"  quotes 
undulata  as  "frequent,"  and  gives  ten  localities  for  it,  but  only  two 
for  nemorum.  Canon  Fowler  [loc.  cit.)  quotes  Dr.  Sharp  as  recording 
the  former  as  rare  in  Scotland  and  the  latter  as  yery  common  in  the 
^outh  of  the  country.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  would  be  of  value 
to  have  notes  of  the  occurrence  of  the  two  species  in  other  parts  of 
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the  countiy.— Geo.  B.  Walsh,  B.Sc.  ;  166,  Bede  Burn  Koad,  Jarrow- 
on-Tyne. 

Sugar  Substitutes. — Mr.  Burras  asks  the  question  (antea,  p.  116) 
what  form  of  "  sugar  "  is  employed  by  collectors  on  the  Continent. 
The  compound  is  a  mixture  of  honey,  fermented  beer,  and  pure  or 
mixed  fruit  "  sirops."  A  much  recommended  liquor  is  apple  syrup 
prepared  by  the  following  recipe :  "  Take  some  scented  apples,  cut 
them  into  slices  from  5  to  10  mm.  thick,  place  them  in  a  glass  jar, 
and  powder  with  sugar.  After  a  few  hours  all  the  sugar  is  melted 
and  absorbed  into  the  juice  of  the  apples,  forming  a  syrup  which 
remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  Sugar  should  be  added  several 
times  if  necessary  until  the  requisite  consistency  is  obtained." — (E. 
Andre,  '  Lepidopteres  de  Saone-et-Loire,'  p.  8.)  The  usual  "  sugar," 
however,  appears  to  consist  of  honey  alone  flavoured  or  not  with 
some  essence  or  fruit  syrup.  I  do  not  think  rum  is  much  used. — 
H.  E.-B. 

Erratum. — Page  14,  for  "  Polijgonia  c-alhum  in  Cheshire,"  read 
"  Pohjgonia  c-albuvi  in  Worcestershire." 


SOCIETIES. 

The  South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History 
Society.— .¥arc/t  28^//,  1918.— Mr.  S.  Edwards,  F.L.S.,  President,  in 
the  chair. — Mr.  Ashdown  exhibited  Lister's  edition  of  Goedartius 
'  De  Insectis,'  1685. — Mr.  Newman,  a  very  long  fine  series  of  Cosym- 
bia  loendularia  var.  decoraria  (subroseata),  bred  from  ova  in  January 
and  February,  including  almost  all  combinations  and  permutations 
of  the  dark  grey  and  rosy  areas. — Mr.  Hy.  J.  Turner,  a  series  of 
Phiijalia  yedaria  (jnlosaria)  from  Sherwood  Forest,  with  a  series 
from  other  localities  for  comparison.  He  pointed  out  seven  phases 
of  variation  in  the  specimens  exhibited. — Mr.  S.  Edwards,  Pcqnlio 
nox,  with  its  forms  Jioctis  and  noctula  ;  P.  paradoxa  v.  caunus,  a  mimic 
of  a  Eujjlaa  sp.,  P.  ilioneus  v.  aruynthor,  and  P.  encelades,  all  from  the 
Malayan  region. — Reports  were  made  as  to  the  numbers  of  Goneptcryx 
rhamni,  Vanessa  io,  Aglais  iirtica,  Pieris  rapa,  and  Diurnea  fagella 
•seen  during  the  fine  and  warm  weather  of  the  past  week.  Larvte  of 
Arctia  caja  were  reported  as  abnormally  abundant ;  those  of  ^1.  villica 
very  scarce.  Brephos  partJienias  was  in  profusion. — Hy.  J.  Turner 
(Hon.  Editor  of  Proceed.). 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Entomological  Society. — Meeting 
held  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Colquitt  Street,  Liverpool,  March  18th, 
1918,  Mr.  Wm.  Webster,  President,  in  the  chair.— Mr.  F.  N.  Pierce 
exhibited,  by  means  of  the  micro-lantern,  slides  of  the  genitalia  of 
the  whole  of  the  British  Rhopalocera,  and  showed  how,  in  most 
cases,  modern  classification  of  the  butterflies  was  confirmed  by  a 
study  of  the  genital  armature.  Mr.  Pierce's  remarks  were  followed 
by  an  animated  discussion,  and  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded. 
—Mr.  W.  A.  Tyerman  exhibited  a  long  series  of  Hybernia  leuco- 
phcearia  from  Eastham,  including  var.  viannorinaria  and  the  black 
form.  It  was  considered  that  the  melanic  variety  was  more  frequent 
than  formerly  in  this  locality. — Wm.  Mansbridge,  Hon.  Sec. 
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School  Entomology.  By  E.  Dwight  Sanderson  and  L.  M.  Peairs. 
New  York :  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.  London  :  Chapman  & 
Hall,  Ltd.     1917.     7s.  net. 

This  is  one  of  the  Wiley  Technical  Series,  for  the  use  of  what,  in 
the  United  States,  are  called  vocational  and  industrial  schools.  In 
America  the  secondary  schools  are  well  supplied  with  text-books  on 
agricultural  subjects,  and  the  teaching  is  sound  and  thorough. 
Entomology — with  us  the  Cinderella  of  agricultural  science — takes  a 
foremost  place  in  the  educational  curriculum,  and  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts the  new  generation  goes  into  the  field  of  competition  on  the 
land  well  equipped  for  the  contest.  We  wish  we  could  say  the  same 
for  the  boys  and  girls  leaving  school  in  this  country.  Until  quite 
recently  no  general  scheme  of  scientific  training  has  been  adopted  in 
the  United  Kingdom  with  this  object.  It  is  still  inadequate  and 
incomplete.  This  text-book,  though  primarily  designed  for  the  United 
States,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  our  teachers  and  scholars.  It  is 
sufficient,  practical,  and  concise.  The  first  chapters  deal  with  the 
rudiments  of  entomology ;  the  descriptions  are  illustrated  with 
admirable  woodcuts  explaining  the  characters  of  the  several  orders. 
The  rest  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  detailed  accounts  of  insects 
injurious  to  crops,  and  the  means  to  meet  and  destroy  them.  An 
English  handbook  on  the  same  lines  dealing  with  British  insectology 
and  preventives  is  a  desideratum.  H.  R.-B. 

The  Wo7iders  of  Instinct.  By  J.  H.  Fabre.  With  16  Plates  from 
Photographs  by  Paul  H.  Fabre.  Translated  by  Alexander 
Teixeira  de  Mattos  and  Bernard  Miall.  London :  T.  Fisher 
Unwin,  Ltd.,  1918.     10s.  6d. 

Three  supreme  qualities  are  required  of  those  who  translate 
Fabre — a  delicate  sense  of  the  French  idiom  ;  a  poetic  imagination  ; 
a  first-hand  knowledge  of  entomology.  Fabre  wrote  exquisite  French. 
He  was  a  poet  of  no  mean  order,  though  he  selected  prose  for 
his  medium.  He  was  among  the  greatest  field  naturalists  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Mr.  Teixeira  de  Mattos  and  Mr.  Bernard  Miall 
are  conscientious  translators  enough.  Their  version  is  smooth  and 
usually  correct,  but  it  has  caught  little  of  the  warmth  and  sunshine 
which  irradiate  every  page  of  the  original.  Fabre  detested  the 
systematist  as  much  as  he  despised  the  merely  acquisitive  collector. 
The  jargon  of  the  text-books  repelled  him  ;  yet  he  mastered  entomo- 
logical phraseology  and  used  it  without  pedantry.  Passages  in  the 
translation  suggest  a  moderate  acquaintance  with  the  entomological 
lexicon.  Probably  the  translators'  classics  are  none  the  worse  for  it. 
Most  entomologists  read  Fabre  in  the  original,  but  there  are  many 
besides  who  will  welcome  this  fresh  instalment  in  English  with 
enthusiasm.  To  those  who  like  to  think  that  the  joys  and  sorrows 
of  these  tiny  creatures  are  akin  in  some  sense  to  their  own  the 
revelation  of  the  truth  may  be  disagreeable.  But,  if  Fabre  dispels  the 
pleasant  illusion,  he  does  it  so  gently  and  skilfully  that  the  shock  is 
almost  pleasant  when  the  line  between  instinct  and  reason  is  exposed. 
Fabre  must  hav^  beei)  immensely  happy  in  his  experiments.     He 
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proceeded  in  no  haphazard  fashion  to  rush  I'esults,  but  step  by  step 
deliberately  arrived  at  the  logical  conclusion.  Once  on  the  ti-ail  he 
followed  it  to  the  end.  If  genius  is  eternal  patience,  then  his  was 
genius  indeed.  Some  of  the  species  dealt  with  in  this  volume  are 
'  common  objects"  of  our  northern  islands  as  well  as  of  the  Midi; 
others  have  relations  with  habits  familiar  to  our  field  naturalists. 
Fabre  had  something  new  to  tell  us  about  them  all.  He  details  the 
discovery  of  the  microgaster  parasite  on  the  ova  of  the  Cabbage 
White.  He  describes  the  blind  infatuation  of  the  Processionaiy  Moth 
larva  when  it  takes  its  walks  abroad,  doomed  to  move  in  an  eternal 
circle,  if  the  haphazard  leader  demands,  until  it  drops  dead  from  sheer 
exhaustion.  The  methods  of  Nature's  undertakers,  the  necrophorus 
beetles,  have  a  peculiar  fascination  of  their  own.  Such  "  fairy  tales 
of  Science  "  will  always  delight  old  and  young,  scientific  and  un- 
scientific, by  the  magic  of  their  appeal.  Fabre  went  to  Nature  for 
facts.  He  found  them,  and  gave  them  to  the  world,  clothed  with 
the  immortal  beauty  of  leaves  plucked  from  the  Tree  of  Knowledge. 

H.  K.-B. 


OBITUAEY. 
Gaston  x\llard. 


Gaston  Allard,  one  of  the  doyens  of  the  Entomological  Society 
of  France  (he  was  elected  in  1863),  died  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-one 
at  La  Maulevrie,  near  Angers,  in  January  last.  His  name  is  chiefly 
famous  as  a  dendrologist  and  as  founder  of  the  great  arboretum.  He 
made  a  speciality  of  Coleoptera  and  Orthoptera.  His  uncle  was  a 
General  and  President  of  a  section  of  the  State  Council  in  Algeria.  "  It 
is,  perhaps,  due  to  this  circumstance,"  writes  M.  Oberthiir,  "  that  he 
decided  to  devote  his  attention  to  the  lepidoptera  and  coleoptera  of 
Algeria  at  a  time  when  hardly  anyone  in  France,  or  anywhere  else, 
had  done  so."  In  1864,  1868,  1870,  and  1875  he  was  engaged  in  the 
study  of  the  Algerian  fauna,  on  the  last  occasion  with  M.  Rene 
Oberthiir.  The  results  of  this  latter  expedition  are  described  in  the 
first  parts  of  the  "  Fitudes  d'Entomologie  "  (Rennes,  1876).  Other 
journeys  were  made  with  M.  C.  Oberthiir  to  Zermatt,  then  a  remote 
locality  (1864),  Dalmatia,  and  i^ndalusia.  His  collections,  which 
include  mammals  and  reptiles,  are  in  the  private  museum,  and  this, 
with  the  arboretum,  he  has  bequeathed  to  the  Pasteur  Institute  of 
Paris.  Prof.  Balfour,  who  paid  him  a  visit  last  year,  describes  in  the 
'  Kew  Bulletin  (Nos.  2,  3, 1918)  how  he  found  the  veteran  naturalist  in 
feeble  health,  but  delighted  to  show  his  visitor  round  the  aboretum, 
where  he  saw  Populus  euphratica,  one  of  the  few  in  cultivation,  a 
new  red-flowered  jasmine,  and  Iclesia  polycarpa  in  full  fruit,  among 
'the  many  beautiful  trees  from  North  America,  China,  Japan,  and 
the  Mediterranean  littoral.  One  of  his  most  interesting  and 
successful  achievements  was  to  plant  the  boulevards  of  Angers  with 
trees  suited  to  the  warm  Angevin  climate  and  equable  winter.  A 
man  of  retiring  disposition,  student  habits,  and  great  culture, 
M.  Oberthiir  says  that  he  hated  publicity,  and  for  this  reason,  no 
doubt,  was  better  known  as  a  scientist  outside  his  native  city,  and 
even  in  Britain  than  in  France.  H.  E.-B. 
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GEOMETEID.E    IN    SOUTH    MACEDONIA,   1917. 
By  p.  J.  Barraud,  F.E.S.,  K.A.M.C. 

The  following  short  list  of  Geometridae  taken  by  me  in 
South  Macedonia  last  summer  may  be  of  interest.  Mr.  L.  B. 
Prout  has  kindly  identified  some  of  the  specimens  submitted  to 
him,  and  made  notes  on  them. 

Rhodostrophia  calahra  tahidaria,  Z.,  S  (^  <^  ,  June  3rd-8th. 

Acidalia  ruhiginata,  Hufn.,  1  $,  June  18th.  A.  margine- 
'piinctata,  Goeze,  2  c^  c? ,  May  12th-20th. 

Ptychoyoda  siihsericeata,  Haw.,  1  ($ ,  May  21st. 

Anaitis  plagiata,  L.,  1  <?  ,  1   $  ,  common  through  May. 

Cidaria  corollaria,  H.-S.,  2  c?  c? ,  2  2  $  ,  May  20th-27th. 
C.  galiata,  Schiff.,  2  c?  c? .  May  20th,  at  light.  One  of  these  is 
an  ab.  with  sandy  tinge  in  ground  colour. 

Eiipitliecia  breviculata,  Douz.,  1  c? ,  May  20th,  at  light. 
E.  extremata,  F.,  1   ?  ,  Maj'  21st. 

Opisthograptis  luteolata,  L.,  1  c? ,  May  15th. 

Gnophos  onustaria,  H.-S.,  1  J' ,  May  20th,  at  rest  on  white 
rock,  head  downwards.  "  Quite  like  a  Spanish  specimen  in 
my  collection  which  has  long  puzzled  me.  Are  they  ambiguata, 
glaucaria,  or  an  undescribed  sp.  ?"  (L.  B.  P.). 

Boarmia  rhomhoidar'ia,  Schiff.,  4.  S  S  ,  May  20th-21st,  at  rest 
on  rocks.  B.  punctinalis,  Scop.  (=  consortaria) ,  ^  S  S ,  May 
15th-21st,  June  8th. 

Synopsia  sociaria,  Hb.,  d  S^,  May  19th-20th,  June  4th. 
One  is  ab.  propinguaria,  Bsd.  (L.  B.  P.). 

Nychoides  ohscuraria,  Vill.  {=  lividaria,  Hb.),  1  <?  ,  June  1st. 
The  dark  grey  ab.  (L.  B.  P.). 

Dyscia  conspersaria,  Schiff.,  1  S ,  June  1st. 

Perconia  strigillaria,  Hb.,  1  $  ,  June  20th,  flying  in  grass, 
6  p.m. 

AspUates  oclirearia,  Piossi,  1   3  ,  June  1st. 

('  Nomenclature,'  Seitz,  vol.  iv.) 

Mr.  Prout  writes  :  "  .  .  .  .  especially  I  am  pleased  to  get 
the  nice  C.  corollaria,  of  which  I  only  had  two  specimens,  Syria, 
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one  in  bad  condition,  the  other  undersized,  and  Euj}.  extremata, 
of  which  I  had  only  one,  Syria,  and  also  poor." 

All   the    specimens   were   from    Saracli,    South   Macedonia, 
Krusha  Balkan  range,  2000  ft.,  1917. 


l^OTES   ON   THE    BUTTEEFLIES   OF   THE    SOMME. 
By  Lieut.  Cecil  Martin,  A.S.C. 

During  1916  I  was  in  the  "  Somme  area  "  from  the  first 
week  in  May  till  August,  and  travelled  over  most  of  the  wide 
stretch  of  country  lying  between  St.  Eiquier,  near  Abbeville, 
and  Albert.  I  had  not  much  time  for  collecting,  but  did  better 
than  I  expected,  owing  to  the  locality  being  such  a  favour- 
able one. 

In  mentioning  the  villages,  woods,  etc.,  near  which  some  of 
the  less  common  species  w^ere  taken,  I  hope  I  may  be  of 
possible  assistance  to  other  collectors  out  here. 

Pajiilio  machaon. — Common  throughout  the  Somme  area. 
The  second  flight,  which  took  place  at  the  end  of  July,  appeared 
to  be  more  numerous  than  the  first  flight  in  May. 

Pieris  hrassica,  P.  rapes,  P.  nain  were  common  everywhere, 
both  first  and  second  broods. 

Avoria  cratagi. — Two  rather  worn  males  taken  in  July  at 
Prechen  court. 

I-Liichloe  cardatnines.  —  Plentiful  near  the  river;  females 
especially  numerous. 

Colias  hyale. — Seen  in  suitable  fields  throughout  the  summer. 
I  think  there  were  three  broods  during  the  season.  C.  ediisa 
not  seen. 

Gonepteryx  rhamni  very  common  in  the  Foret  de  Yignacourt 
during  early  August. 

Apatiira  iris. — Four  seen  in  early  July  at  Frechencourt.  One 
male  captured  while  feeding  on  some  moist  substance  in  a  lane 
bordering  a  small  wood.  Probablv  also  found  in  the  Foret 
d'Yignacourt,  where  there  are  plenty  of  fine  oaks.  Unfortunately, 
I  was  unable  to  get  there  in  July. 

Limenitis  sihylla. — Plentiful  in  two  small  woods  at  Frechen- 
court.    Many  fine  specimens  taken. 

Polygonia  c-album. —  A  few  specimens,  all  var.  hutchinsoni, 
taken  near  Frechencourt. 

Araschnia  levana. — One  taken  near  Longpre  in  May.  The 
second  brood,  var.  prorsa,  produced  some  fine  specimens  in 
July  at  Frechencourt. 

Eugonia  polychloros. — About  sixty  caterpillars  collected  and 
reared  at  Belloy-sur-Somme  in  May.  Freshly  emerged  butter- 
flies also  seen  in  August  at  Talmas. 
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Aqlais  urticce. — Common  everywhere. 

Vanessa  io. — Fairly  plentiful. 

Pi/rameis  atalanta.  —  Only  a  few  seen  during  August.  P. 
fardui  not  seen. 

Dryas  paphia. — Found  in  all  the  larger  woods;  var.  valezina 
not  seen. 

Argynnis  aglaia. — Common  in  suitable  localities  throughout 
the  Somme.  First  male  seen  May  29th,  which  appears  to  be  a 
verv  early  date. 

Brenthis  euphrosyne. — Common  in  the  Foret  de  Yignacourt. 
B.  selene  not  seen. 

Melitaa  cinxia. — Plentiful  during  May  round  about  Belloy- 
sur- Somme.  M.  aiirinia. — Fairly  common  at  Picquigny  in  the 
marshy  fields,  and  doubtless  all  along  the  course  of  the  Somme. 

Melanargia  galatea. — Xerj  plentiful  at  Frechencourt  during 
July. 

Hipparchia  semele. — A  few  taken  on  the  chalk  hills  bordering 
the  Somme  at  Rankest. 

Pararge  egeria  var.  egerides. — Fairly  common  in  woods  at 
Frechencourt.     P.  viegara. — Very  abundant  everywhere. 

Epinephele  jurtbia. — Common  in  many  places  near  the  river. 
E.  tithonus. — Large  numbers  seen  in  fields  near  Long. 

Aphantopus  hyperanthus. — A'ery  plentiful  in  some  damp  woods 
near  Frechencourt.     Two  specimens  of  var.  lanceolata  taken. 

Coenonymphd  pauqiliilus. — Found  throughout  the  Somme  area, 
but  I  did  not  note  much  variation  in  any  of  the  specimens. 

Thecla  v^-alhum. — One  chrysalis  found  in  Ma}'  and  four  or 
five  butterflies  seen  on  the  wing  in  July. 

Callophrys  ruhi. — Fairly  common  in  many  parts  of  the  Foret 
de  Yignacourt. 

Chrysophanus  hippotho'e. — A  sjDecimen  which  tallies  with  the 
description  of  this  butterfly  taken  near  Corbie.  Unfortunately, 
the  store  box  containing  it  was  smashed  in  transit  to  England 
and  the  specimen  destroyed.  C.  dispar,  var.  rutilus  ought  to  be 
found  on  the  Somme  also,  the  food-plant  Ji.  hydrolapathum  being 
very  plentiful  in  places.     C.  phUeas. — Fairly  common. 

Plebeius  csgon. — One  male  taken  near  Flixeeourt  in  early 
August. 

Aricia  medon. — A  few  seen  on  the  chalk  hills  near  Hangest. 
They  all  appeared  to  be  similar  to  those  found  in  the  South 
of  England. 

Polyommatus  icarus.  —  Common  throughout  the  Somme. 
Three  female  ab.  coerulea  and  two  fine  ab.  icarinus  taken. 

Argiades  corydon.  —  Seen  in  fair  numbers  at  the  end  of  July 
near  Long.  No  varieties  taken.  A.  bellargus. — Common  on  the 
chalk  hills  near  Hangest  in  May,  and  again  in  late  July. 

Celastrina  argiolus.  — A  few  taken  in  early  May.  Did  not  see 
any  of  the  second  brood. 
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Cupido  minimus. — Fairly  plentiful  on  the  sides  of  the  Eoman 
Camp,  La  Cliaussee. 

Nemeohius  liicina. — One  male  taken  in  the  Foret  de  Vigna- 
court,  the  only  one  seen. 

Hesperia  malvce. — Common  on  the  railway  embankment  near 
Hangest.  H.  sao  ? — Three  specimens  seen  near  Amiens  which 
appear  to  answer  to  the  description  of  this  butterfly.  Unfor- 
tunately, I  had  no  net  with  me  at  the  time. 

Nisoniades  tages. — Plentiful  in  May. 

Adopoea  Jiava. — Common  near  woods  round  about  Amiens. 
A.  lineola. — Found  on  most  sunny  banks  near  woods  in  July  in 
the  Freeh encourt  area. 

Thymelicus  actcson. — Appeared  to  be  very  local.  I  only  found 
it  near  the  village  of  St.  Gratien,  but  there  it  was  plentiful. 

Augiades  sylvaiius. — Plentiful  in  the  open  glades  of  most  of 
the  woods,  A.  comma. — A  few  specimens  taken  near  Longue 
in  August. 

I  should  like  to  mention  that  I  nearly  caught  a  specimen 
of  what  I  believe  to  have  been  IpMclides  podalirius  near  Picquigny, 
but  my  net  was  a  very  small  folding  one,  and  in  my  excitement 
I  missed  it.  I  cannot  therefore  feel  certain  as  to  the  identifi- 
cation. 


SUPPOSED   DISAPPEAKANCE    OF    TORTRIX    PRO- 
NUB  AN  A   NEAR   PAEIS. 

By  PiOBERT  Adkin,  F.E.S. 

In  the  '  Bulletin  Soc.  Ent.  de  France,'  No.  4,  1918,  p.  99, 
M.  E.  Moreau  writes :  "  Tortrix  pronubana,  a  bpecies  of  the 
south,  whose  presence  in  Paris  I  established  about  twenty  years 
since,  had  become  very  abundant  there  ;  the  larvfe,  introduced 
probably  on  evergreen  shrubs,  lived  on  ivy.  In  October,  1916,. 
I  still  found  the  larvpe  in  great  number  on  the  ivies  of  the  XIYth 
Arrondissement ;  in  the  following  spring  there  was  not  one  left, 
and  though  I  searched  for  the  imago,  I  could  not  find  a  single 
one.  The  long  and  severe  winter  of  1916-17  is  certainly  the 
cause  of  this  disappearance.  The  fact  of  a  larva  being  destroyed 
by  the  cold  is,  I  believe,  somewhat  rare,  and  the  observations 
of  others  on  the  subject  would  be  of  interest." 

The  foregoing  translation  of  M.  Moreau's  note  was  sent  to 
me  about  a  month  ago  by  my  friend  Mr.  H.  Rowland-Brown, 
and  as  the  discovery  of  the  species  in  this  country  appeared  to 
be  much  on  "  all  fours"  with  its  detection  in  the  Paris  neigh- 
'bourhood,  I  felt  interested,  especially  as  on  looking  up  my  notes 
for  1917,  I  found  only  one  doubtful  record,  namely,  that  I  caught 
a  glimpse  of  what  appeared  to  be  an  example  of  the  species  on 
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the  wing  one  fine  August  morning.  Doubtful  records  and  negative 
evidence    are,   however,    both    unsatisfactory,   and   I   therefore 

determined,  if  possible,  to  get  something  definite  to  go  upon. 
In  j)assing,  I  should  say  that  both  larvae  and  pupae  are  difficult 
to  find  in  spring,  not  only  are  the  numbers  generally  considerably 
less  than  in  autumn,  but,  now  that  they  seem  to  have  largely 

forsaken  the  Euonyinus  in  favour  of  the  ivy,  the  heavy  spring 

growth  of  the  last-named  plant  so  smothers  the  old  leaves  in 

which  the  larvas  usually  pupate,  that  a  search  for  them  is  very 

much  like  looking  for  the   proverbial  "  needle  in  a  haystack." 

However,  by  a   good  hunt  over  an  ivy  patch  where  the  species 

used  to  occur  I  at  last  discovered  in  an  ancient  rolled-up  leaf  a 

small  Tortris  pupa,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  rearing  from  it 

on  May  14th  a  male  T.  -proniihana,  and  in  the  bright  sunshine 

this  morning  I  saw  another  resting  on  an  ivv  leaf. 

It  is,  therefore,  quite  clear  that  the  cold  winters  have  not 

exterminated  the  species  in  this  country,  and  one  hopes  that 

M.  Moreau  may  yet  find  that  it  has  not  completely  disappeared 

from  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris. 

"  Hodeslea."  Eastbourne ; 
May  19th,  1918. 

Since   writing  the    above,    I    have    seen  several  imagines   of 
T.  pronuhana  on  the  wing  about  the  iv}'  patches  here. — E.A. 
May  22nd,  1918. 


GLEANINGS  FROM  MY  NOTEBOOKS— I. 
By  J.  W.  Heslop  Harrison,  D.Sc. 

Except  casually,  my  lepidopterological  work  during  the  past 
half-dozen  years  has  been  more  or  less  experimental  and  is 
becoming  increasingly  so  ;  I  therefore  consider  that  the  present 
is  a  fit  time  to  place  on  record  various  notes  that  have  accumu- 
lated either  as  a  result  of  holiday  visits  to  somewhat  remote 
localities  or  during  work  done  locally  in  other  Orders. 

Pieris  napi,  L.  This  species  has  always  interested  me,  and 
wherever  I  have  worked  and  no  matter  on  what  errand  bent,  I 
have  always  contrived  to  find  time  to  net  a  fair  series  as  a 
sample  of  the  locality.  By  far  the  finest  and  darkest  have  come 
from  the  coast  of  Fife  between  Kirkcaldy  and  Burntisland;  some 
of  these,  excej^t  for  the  less  marked  ochreous  tinge,  approach 
very  near  to  the  form  known  as  var.  radiata,  sent  out  from 
Modling,  Vienna.  "When  1  worked  in  Pioss-shire,  Elgin,  Nairn, 
Inverness-shire,  and  various  other  northern  Scottish  counties,  I 
naturally  expected  to  find  variation  in  a  similar  direction,  but 
was  disai^pointed,  as  my  captures  could  have  been  matched  by 
examples  taken  in  Durham  and  Northumberland.      The  same 
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applies  to  specimens  from  Argyll,  Dumbarton,  and  Stirling. 
I  must  note,  however,  that  I  captured  a  fine  yellow  specimen 
{ah.  flava,  Kane)  at  Forres,  exactly  the  same  as  the  yellow  Irish 
specimens.  In  Ireland  I  have  taken  the  species  in  Derrj^ 
Tyrone,  and  Antrim  ;  the  most  noteworthy  came  from  Mount 
Slemish  in  the  latter  county  and  were  characterised  by  a  distinct 
yellowish  tinge  (not  so  pronounced  as  in  flava),  coupled  with  a 
tendency  to  the  coalescence  of  the  spots  on  the  fore  wings  of  the 
female.  In  all  the  above  localities  careful  examination  revealed 
the  presence  of  examples  with  spots  on  the  lower  wings. 

CcenonympJia  tiphon,  Rott.  I  have  taken  this  insect  near 
Lough  Fea  in  co.  Derry  q,nd  on  the  mountain  slopes  below  in 
Tyrone.  In  Northumberland  I  have  seen  it  on  Whitfield  Fell 
far  away  from  the  "stock"  localities  of  the  various  books.  It  is 
not  on  record  for  Durham,*  but  I  know  of  one  spot  where  it  occurs 
in  that  area ;  I  haven't  the  slightest  intention  of  mentioning 
where  that  locality  is  ! 

Smerinthus  ocellatiis,  L.  This  "  hawk"  is  sufficiently  rare  in 
Ireland  to  warrant  the  recording  of  larvae  on  sallow^  in  one  of  the 
bogs  near  Cookstowu,  Tyrone. 

Sesia  formici formic,  Esp.  I  do  not  know  a  single  suitable 
habitat  in  Durham  and  S.  Northumberland,  where  this  "  clear- 
wing  "  fails  to  occur.  In  many  cases  it  feeds  singly  in  young 
sallow  (Salix  cvnerea  preferred)  twigs,  but  in  other  instances  it  feeds 
pseudo-gregariously  in  stems  of  Salix  caprea,  S.  viminalis,  etc. 

Drymonia  trimacula,  Esp.  I  beat  a  single  female,  from  which 
I  reared  a  large  brood,  out  of  oak  in  a  wood  near  Great  Ay  ton, 
N.  Yorks. 

Pygcera  pigra,  Hufn.  Obtained  as  larvae  in  enormous  numbers 
on  the  shores  of  Lough  Fea,  Derry,  and  also  near  Cookstown, 
Tvrone. 

Nonagria  arundinis,  F.  Pupae  plentiful  in  Typha  stems  near 
Birtlej',  Durham,  also  near  Forres  in  Elgin  but  more  sparingly; 
in  neither  case  was  there  any  previous  local  record. 

Celcena  haicortliii,  Curt.  Quite  common,  sitting  on  flowers  in 
the  daytime — Balh^castle,  Antrim  ;  Cookstown,  Tyrone  ;  West 
Allendale,  Northumberland. 

Phothedcs  captiimcvla,  Tr.  I  took  this  species  not  uncom- 
monly in  a  field  on  the  basalt  between  Kinghorn  and  Burntis- 
land, Fifeshire,  in  Scotland.  The  insect  is,  of  course,  not  on 
record  for  Scotland,  but  the  specimens  varied  little  from  those  I 
had  taken  a  few  daj's  before  at  the  Black  Hall  Piocks,  co. 
Durham. 

Agrotis  sinudans,  Hufn.  Taken  sparingl}'  on  sugar  on  the 
sandhills  near  Kinghorn,  Fifeshire. 

*  Professor  Heslop  Harrison  will  find  at  least  one  Durham  locality  cited  in 
my  paper  on  "  The  Distribution  and  Variation  of  Coenonympha  tiphon  in  the 
United  Kingdom,"  '  Lepid.  Comparee,'  fasc.  vii,  Eennes.,  1913. — H.  E.-B. 
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Mania  maura,  L.  This  is  another  species,  rare  enough  in 
Ireland  to  justify  a  reference  to  the  capture  of  a  fine  female  by 
my  little  girl  in  Ballymena  Station,  Antrim.  This  presented  me 
"with  a  batch  of  eggs,  but  I  failed  to  rear  the  larvas. 

Tcenioc/tinpa  gracilis,  F.  At  sallows  in  West  Allendale, 
Northumberland.  This  "Quaker"  is  rare  or  local  in  our  two 
counties,  although  on  record  for  several  Durham  habitats.  The 
same  applies  to  T.  munda  and  T.  populeti,  of  which  I  have  taken 
or  seen  odd  examples  at  Birtley,  Durham. 

Xanthia  gilvago,  Esp.  This  insect  seems  to  be  extending  its 
range,  for  I  obtained  a  fair  number  at  Great  Ayton,  Cleveland, 
and,  later,  Mr.  J.  P.  Robson  took  it  at  Barnard  Castle,  in 
Durham. 

Cosmia  paleacea,  Esp.  A  few  larvte  beaten  from  birch  in 
Lonsdale,  N.  Yorks.     I  have  taken  the  imago  at  Forres. 

Plusia  hractea,  F.  I  have,  of  course,  netted  this  at  various 
flowers  at  Forres,  but  I  have  to  note  that  it  is  not  uncommon  at 
flow'ers  of  DiantJius,  Lilium,  etc.,  in  West  Allendale,  Northumber- 
land. Further,  I  have  found  it  at  rest  on  white  dead-nettle, 
Cookstown,  Tyrone. 

Selenia  tetralunaria,  Hufu.  Larvae  beaten  from  larch,  birch, 
and  alder  at  Forres,  Elgin;  and  also  from  birch  Birtley,  Durham; 
and  alder  Ninebanks,  Northumberland. 

Selenia  lunaria,  Schiff.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  this,  but 
the  occurrence  is  not  so  noteworthy. 

Ennomos  alniaria,  L.  Extremely  common  on  birch,  alder, 
and  sallow  at  Forres,  Kippen  in  Stirling  ;  and  singly,  Birtley, 
Durham.  Very  fine,  purplish  examples  can  be  bred  from  Forres 
larvEe. 

Cleora  glabraria,  Hb.  Sparingly  at  Forres — a  "  furthest 
north  "  record,  I  believe,  for  Great  Britain. 

Tephrosia  histortata,  Goeze.  Not  ver}'  common  as  larvse 
Strathpeffer,  Ross-shire;  Culbin  Sands,  Forres;  imago  not 
uncommon  at  Townley  and  Chopwell,  Durham ;  very  common 
Lonsdale,  Kildale,  and  Eston,  N.  Yorkshire.  In  all  these  cases 
the  insect  is  single-brooded  and,  what  Tutt  used  to  call,  the 
"Perthshire"  form. 

Tephrosia  crepuscularia,  Hb.  Sparingly,  type  and  var.  dela- 
merensis  at  Dinsdale,  Durham ;  the  melanic  form  once,  Nun- 
thorpe,  N.  Yorks. 

Geometra  papilionaria,  L.  Not  common  in  lanes  near  Cooks- 
town,  Tyrone,  on  alder. 

Lohophora  halterata,  Hufn.  I  believe  this  likewise  to  be  very 
rare  as  an  Irish  insect ;  larvae  beaten,  however,  by  a  friend  and 
myself  at  Cookstow'n  from  Salix. 

Melanthia  bicolorata,  Hufn.  Type  and  an  enormous  range  of 
melanic  aberrations  at  Strathpeffer,  Forres,  and  Kippen,  Scot- 
and.     Onh'  the  type,  but  still  in  great  numbers,  at  Ninebanks, 
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Northumberland.     Bred   with  a  perfectly  different  range  of  a 
distinct  melanic  form  from  larvae  taken  in  Lonsdale,  Cleveland. 

Zoological  Dept., 

Armstrong  College, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


PLANT    GALL    EECORDS. 

By  Leslie  B.  Hall,  F.L.S. 

From  specimens  of  Plant  Galls  found  during  1916  and  1917 
some  of  the  following  appear  to  be  first  records  for  the  British 
list,  and  the  remainder  have  not  been  recorded  in  this  country 
upon  the  host  plants  mentioned,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
ascertain  : 

Viola  hirta,  L. 
Perrisia    affinis,    Kieff.      Limpsfield,    Surrey;    October,    1917. 
New  host  plant.   Previously  recorded  on  7.  odorata,  sylvestris, 
and  canina. 

Tilia  platyphyllos,  Scop.  ■ 
Eriophyes   tilice,   Pag.,  var.  exilis,  Nal.      Symond's  Yat,  West 
Glos.  ;  June,  1916.     E.  tilice  type  is  recorded  by  Swanton  on 
Tilia  vulgaris. 

Acer  pseudoplatanus,  L. 

Eriophyid,  Houard,  No.  3976.  Newgate,  St.  Herts;  Septem- 
ber, 1917. 

Acer  campestre,  L. 

Perrisia    tympani,    Kieff.       Near    Chichester,    West    Sussex 
August,  1917. 

Vicia  tetrasperma,  Moench. 

Perrisia  vicice,  Kieff.  Selsey,  West  Sussex;  August,  1917. 
New  host  plant.  Eecorded  by  Swanton  on  V.  sylvatica  and 
V.  sepium. 

Peucedanum  sativum,  B.  and  H. 

Macrolahis  corrugans,  F.  Loew.  Biggin  Hill,  Kent  ;  Septem- 
ber, 1917.  New  host  plant.  Previously  recorded  for  Britain 
on  Heracleum  sphondylium,  Lamiiim  albiim,  and  Stachys 
sylvatica. 

Galium  mollugo,  L. 

Perrisia  sp.,  Houard,  No.  5216.  Bosham,  West  Sussex; 
August,  1917. 

Cecidomyid,  Thorn-like  projections  on  stem.  Near  Amberley, 
West  Sussex  ;  June  27th,  1917.  Described  by  Houard 
(No.  7372)  on  G.  verum  only.  First  published  British  record 
by  Bagnall  and  Harrison  October,  1917,  on  G.  verum.  I  also 
found  it  on  the  latter  plant  at  Bury,  West  Sussex,  in  June, 
1917. 
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Phijlhcoptes  anthobius,  Nal.  Lavant  Down,  near  Chichester, 
West  Sussex  ;  August,  1917.  New  host  plant.  Fh'st  British 
record  by  Bagnall  and  Harrison,  in  June,  1917,  on  G.  saxatile. 

Aspervla  cynancliica,  L. 

PhjjUocoptes  minutus,  Nal.  Lavant  Down,  near  Chichester, 
West  Sussex  ;  August,  1917. 

Biclens  cernua,  L. 

Ajjhis,  Houard,  No.  5617  (without  specific  name).  Near 
Chichester,  West  Sussex  ;  August,  1917. 

Chenopodhim  vulgar e,  L. 

Eriophyes,  Houard,  No.  4890.    Bury,  West  Sussex  ;  June,  1917. 
Chenopodium  hyhridam,  L. 

A2)his  atriplicis,  L.  Near  Enfield,  Middlesex ;  August,  1917. 
New  host  plant.     Common  on  other  species  of  Chenopodium. 

Betula  jnihescois,  Ehrh. 

Contarinia  betulina,  Kieff.  Near  Arundel,  West  Sussex,  etc., 
June,  1917.  Common  on  B.  alba  (=  verrucosa),  but 
apparently  hitherto  overlooked  on  B.  pubescens. 

Qaercus  ilex,  L. 

Eriophycs  ilicis,  Can.  Near  Chichester,  West  Sussex  ;  August, 
1917. 

Salix  purpurea,  L.,  var.  woolgariana  (Eorr.). 

Bhabdopliafja  terminalis,  H.  Loew  (=  Perrisia  terminalis). 
Newhaw,  Surrey  ;  1917.  This  has  been  recorded  on  various 
willows. 

Salix  cinerea,  L. 

Iteomyia  major,  Kiefi".  Selsey,  West  Sussex ;  August,  1917. 
New  host  plant.  Eecently  recorded  by  Bagnall  and  Harrison 
on  S.  aurita  only. 

Salix  myrsuiiten,  L.,  x  nigricans,  Sm. 

Pontania  salicis,  Christ.  New  host  plant.  Found  on  speci- 
mens of  this  hybi'id  willow  received  from  Mr.  James  Groves. 
Gathered  by  him  in  Mid  Perthshire  August,  1891. 


THE    DEATH-WATCH:    NOTES   AND   OBSERVATIONS. 
By  C.  J.  Gahan,  M.A.,  D.Sc. 

(Concluded  from  i>.  12-5.) 

In  the  writings  of  those  older  authors  there  is  nothing  to 
suggest  how  far  the.y  were  acquainted  with  the  life  history  of 
the  death-watch  beetle,  or  whether  indeed  they  knew  anything 
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of  its  yonnper  stages.  Dean  Swift's  fame  was  not  derived  from 
his  knowledge  of  insects,  and  it  is  improbable  that  he  knew 
more  on  the  subject  than  tbey  did,  when  in  1725,  he  introduced 
the  "  wood-worm  "  in  his  well-known  lampoon  on  Will  Wood,* 
and  said  of  it : 

"  With  teeth  or  with  jaws  it  will  bite  or  will  scratch, 
And  chambermaids  christen  this  worm  a  death-watch." 

The  idea  that  the  noise  heard  was  due  to  the  biting  or 
scratcliing  of  the  insects  or  their  larvae  inside  the  wood  was 
not  confined  to  Dean  Swift's  chambermaids  nor  to  his  time. 
That  idea  was  entertained  at  a  later  neriod  by  Olivier  and 
several  other  entomologists,  who  considered  it  more  reason- 
able than  to  believe  that  the  beetle  could  produce  the  noise 
by  tapping  against  the  wood  witb.  its  head.  Westwood 
relates  that  he  used  to  hear  all  through  the  winter  a  ticking 
noise  coming  from  a  chimney-piece  infected  with  A.  striatiiyn, 
and  this  noise,  because  of  the  time  of  year,  he  attributed  to 
the  working  of  the  jaws  of  the  larvse  while  gnawing  in  the 
wood.  As  I  doubt  very  much  whether  such  a  noise  could  be 
made  in  that  way,  or,  if  made,  could  be  heard  at  any  appreciable 
distance,  I  have  ventured  to  suggest  that  what  he  heard  may 
have  been  the  little  book-louse,  which,  in  the  beetle-infested 
chimney-boards  of  an  entomologist's  study,  would  have  found 
conditions  well  suited  to  its  mode  of  life. 

In  '  Zeitschrift  f.  wiss.  Insektenbiologie '  for  1910,  there  is. 
a  very  interesting  paper  by  Mr.  Jensen-Haarup,  on  "  Aiiobium 
pertinax  and  barometrical  minima,"  in  which  the  Danish 
entomologist  claims  for  this  beetle,  which  he  says  is  known 
in  Jutland  as  the  "  Kneewerstork "  from  the  noise  it  makes, 
like  that  of  a  stork  with  its  beak,  that  it  is  a  very  good  weather 
prophet.  Its  ticking  is  usually  heard  in  the  autumn  and  winter, 
and  is  most  vigorous  just  before  and  after  a  storm,  and  will, 
in  fact,  indicate  the  coming  of  a  storm,  before  even  the 
barometer  begins  to  fall.  The  author's  later  and  more  accurate 
observations  were,  he  tells  us,  made  after  several  years'  travel 
abroad,  when  he  had  returned  with  his  insect  collections  and 
was  settled  in  a  new  house  where  he  hoped  to  work  them  out 
in  quietness.  But  he  gives  no  evidence  to  show  that  the 
ticking  he  heard  was  actually  due  to  "the  little  boring  beetle," 
or,  if  it  were,  that  he  had  correctly  identified  the  species.  The 
ticking  appears  to  have  been  very  faint ;  for,  in  inviting 
entomologists  to  take  up  the  investigation  of  the  remarkable 
connection  between  the  insect's  ticking  and  the  atmospheric 
conditions,  he  says  that  only  those  living  in  the  countrj'  could 
be  successful,  as  the  noise  would  not  be  sufficiently  well  heard 
in  a  large  town. 

*  The  patentee  of  the  Irish  "brass"  coinage,  against  whom  Swift's  invective 
was  directed. 
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That  is  very  strange ;  and  very  strange,  too,  that  it  should 
usually  be  heard  only  in  the  autumn  and  winter,  a  most 
exceptionable  time  of  the  year  for  an  Anobiid  beetle  to  begin 
calling  to  "his  better  half  part."  Knowing  what  we  do  of  the 
ticking  of  both  kinds  of  "  death-watch,"  shall  we  not  be  justified 
in  assuming  that  the  ticking  Mr.  Jensen-Haarup  heard  was  not 
that  of  the  beetle  at  all,  but  of  the  book-louse,  of  whose  ticking 
he  had  probably  never  read. 

A.'pertinax,  Linn.,  is  nearly  as  large  a  beetle  as  X.  tesseUatum, 
Oliv.,  and  its  ticking,  if  any  ticking  be  done,  which  I  doubt, 
should  be  almost  as  loud,  and  like  its,  not  so  much  dependent 
upon  the  weather. 

Although  I  had  read  much  about  the  tapping  of  the  death- 
watch  beetle  X.  tesseUatum,  I  had  no  actual  experience  of  it 
until  last  year,  when  for  the  first  time  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  hear  it  and  see  it  as  often  almost  as  I  liked.  The  single 
specimen  on  which  my  observations  were  made  first  came  under 
my  notice  on  March  30th.     It  had  apparently  made  its  exit  that 
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Fig.  1. 

same  day  from  a  piece  of  an  old  oak  stump  given  to  me  a  few 
weeks  before.  It  continued  to  live  for  seventy-three  da,ys,  and 
during  the  first  forty  of  those  there  was  scarcely  a  single  day 
on  which  it  was  not  possible  to  watch  it  tapping  scores  of  times. 
I  was  able  to  exhibit  it  alive  and  giving  quite  audible  demon- 
strations at  a  meeting  of  the  Zoological  Society  in  April  and 
at  two  meetings  of  the  Entomological  Society,  one  held  in  April 
and  the  other  in  May,  so  that  many  naturalists  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  investigate  the  method  and  the  conditions  in  which  its 
sound  is  produced. 

The  method  has  frequently  been  described,  but  with  a  certain 
amount  of  variation  in  the  details,  and  in  no  case  giving  a  com- 
plete and  correct  idea  of  the  insect's  movements  at  the  time  it  is 
tapping.  One  writer  says  it  lifts  itself  up  on  its  hind  legs, 
another  on  its  front  legs,  one  that  it  hits  with  its  jaws,  another 
with  its  forehead,  when  it  "  bobs  its  head  "  quickly  up  and  down, 
against  the  object  on  which  it  stands.  Most  of  them  give  the 
idea  that  the  movement  is  one  of  the  head  only,  or  of  the  head 
and  prothorax  combined,  independently  of  the  rest  of  the  body. 

When    the  beetle    is  about  to  tap,  it  assumes  an  attitude 
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"which  may,  perhaps,  be  best  described  as  one  of  attention  (see 
Fig.  1).  It  rests  with  the  body  inoiining  do\Ynwards  behind, 
so  that  the  end  of  the  abdomen  is  very  Uttle  raised  above  the 
surface,  and  the  insect  looks  as  if  squatting  on  the  hind  legs, 
and  raised  on  the  middle  legs,  which  are  spread  apart  more 
widely  than  the  other  legs,  and  have  their  tarsi  resting  firmly 
on  the  plane  of  position.  When  the  beetle  taps,  its  whole  body 
is  jerked  forwards  and  backwards  rapidly,  and  seems  to  swing 
like  a  battering-ram,  balanced  on  the  middle  legs  and  propelled 
by  the  muscular  force  derived  from  the  hind  legs.  The  head 
and  prothoras,  instead  of  being  thrust  forwards,  are  at  this  time 
pressed  back  as  far  as  they  will  go  (see  Fig.  2),  and  the  head,  at 
each  forward  stroke,  hits  the  object,  sometimes  with  the  front 
of  the  mandibles,  sometimes  higher  up,  with  the  forehead,  and 
sometimes  the  strokes  begin  in  the  one  wa.y  and  end  up  in  the 
other.  The  front  legs  are  somewhat  shorter  than  the  middle 
legs,  and  their  tarsi,  .less  firmly  planted,  slide  backwards  and 
forwards  with  the  movement  of  the  body.     The  number  of  taps 
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given  in  succession  was  generally  eight,  and  the  time  taken 
rather  less  than  a  second,  but  on  cold  mornings,  w'hen  tapping 
less  vigorously  than  usual,  the  beetle  would  sometimes  give  only 
five  or  six  taps  and  at  an  appreciably  slower  rate,  and  on  one 
such  occasion  it  gave  twelve  taps  in  succession,  the  time  occupied 
being  fully  two  seconds.  This  beetle,  which,  as  I  discovered 
later,  was  a  female,  very  rarely  tapped  of  its  own  accord.  I 
noticed  it  do  so  only  on  one  or  two  occasions.  But  it  was  always 
very  ready  to  respond  when  anyone  tapped  with  a  pencil  on  the 
table  or  on  any  other  object  near  it,  so  long  as  the  tapping  was 
done  at  the  proper  rate. 

No  one  seeing  its  ready  response  could  for  a  moment  doubt 
that  the  beetle  possessed  the  sense  of  hearing,  or,  if  not  exactly 
hearing,  a  sense  so  extremely  like  it  as  hardly  to  admit  of  dis- 
tinction. But  it  seemed  to  be  a  rather  crude  sort  of  sense, 
incapable  of  detecting  any  difi'erence  in  the  sound  or  its  source, 
provided  there  was  a  quick  enough  succession  of  sounds  follow- 
ing in  definite  order  like  the  beetle's  own.  The  tapping  to  which 
it  would  reply  might  be  made  on  w^ood,  on  stone,  on  glass,  on 
metal,  or  any  other  substance.  And  when  a  rapid  clicking  was 
made  with  one's  tongue  in  the  mouth,  the  response  was  just  as 
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readily  given,  as  it  was  also  on  a  few  occasions  to  a  quavering 
note  produced  by  whistling.  Suspecting  at  first  that  the  beetle 
might  be  able  to  feel  the  vibrations  produced  by  tapping  on  the 
table  on  which  it  stood,  I  tested  its  hearing  in  other  ways  before 
I  found  out  the  facts  just  mentioned.  Placed  in  a  little  box,  on 
top  of  a  loose  pile  of  cotton-wool,  or  suspended  by  a  long  cotton 
thread  from  the  ceiling,  or  floated  in  a  dish  of  water,  the  beetle 
replied  to  a  tapping  on  the  table  almost  as  readily  as  if  it  were 
on  the  table  itself. 

Its  readiness  to  stop,  listen  as  it  were,  and  then  begin  to  tap, 
when  it  heard  a  tapping  near  it,  made  it  easy  to  get  the  beetle 
into  any  position  desired  in  order  to  watch  its  movements  closely, 
and  whenever  I  wished  I  was  able  to  watch  its  tapping  under  the 
microscope. 

A  lady  present  at  one  of  the  demonstrations  given  at  a 
scientific  meeting  was  so  impressed  by  the  beetle's  performance 
that  she  asked  me  in  all  seriousness  if  I  had  really  trained  it 
myself,  a  fact  which  should  surprise  no  one  who  has  read  Geoi'ge 
Shaw's  account  of  the  same  death-watch  beetle,  which  was 
described  by  him  as  P.  fatidicus.  He  says  of  it  that, 
"ridiculous  and  even  incredible  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  an 
animal  that  may  in  some  measure  be  tamed,"  and  then  goes  on 
to  explain  that  it  does  at  least  give  one  that  idea. 

Having  seen  it  stated  by  Stackhouse  that  the  death-watch 
he  saw  tapping  on  the  bottom  of  a  chair  made  a  distinct  impres- 
sion about  the  size  of  a  silver  penny  on  the  sedge,  I  have  watched 
carefully  to  find  out  if  anything  of  the  kind  took  place.  I 
could  see  no  impression  whatever  left  on  a  piece  of  soft  blotting- 
paper  placed  for  the  beetle  to  beat  on  with  its  head.  Even  under 
the  microscope,  I  could  see  nothing  of  the  kind,  except  a  loose 
fibre  or  two  pressed  down  at  the  moment  the  beetle  struck  the 
paper.  Jenyns,  who  was  more  to  be  trusted  than  Stackhouse, 
has  some  similar  remarks  about  spots  left  on  the  paper  of  a 
wall  made  by  the  tapping  of  the  beetle.  My  little  beetle  always 
kept  its  head  clean,  and  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  if  it  had  not 
there  might  have  been  possibilities  in  the  case. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  observations  I  made  on  the 
beetle  came  about  by  chance.  In  order  to  get  it  into  a  position 
suitable  for  watching  it  closely,  I  used  to  direct  its  movements 
by  interposing  the  end  of  a  strip  of  paper  whenever  it  seemed 
inclined  to  go  the  wrong  way.  Happening  on  one  occasion  to 
touch  it  on  the  head,  the  beetle  stopped  and  began  to  tap.  So, 
acting  on  this  hint,  I  went  onto  rub  it  Avith  the  end  of  the  paper 
along  the  wing-cases,  first  one,  then  the  other.  The  effect  was 
remarkable,  and  quite  enough  to  show  that  the  insect  was  com- 
pletely deceived.  It  would  heel  over  first  to  one  side  and  then 
to  the  other,  as  the  paper  rubbed  along  the  elytra,  and  very  soon 
the  ovipositor  began  to  appear,  and  the  sex  of  the  specimen 
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became  quite  evident  for  the  first  time.  This  whole  performance 
was  repeated  more  than  once,  and  on  different  da3'S,  but  only  at 
times  when  the  beetle  had  just  before  been  very  ready  and  very 
vigorous  with  her  tapping. 

It  helped  to  confirm  the  fact,  which  Derham  was  the  first 
to  establish,  that  the  tapping  is  of  the  nature  of  a  call  between 
the  sexes,  and  is  a  means  v>j  which  they  find  one  another  and 
are  l)rought  together.  And  it  seemed  to  show  also  that,  however 
interesting  it  may  be,  and  however  clever  or  intelligent  it  may 
appear,  the  death-watch  beetle  is  after  all  an  uncommonly 
stupid  and  very  easily  deceived  little  insect. 

In  the  following  list,  which  maybe  found  useful  for  reference, 
an  asterisk  prefixed  to  a  name  indicates  that  the  author  had 
described  or  referred  to  the  ticking  of  the  beetle,  and  a  dagger 
that  the  name  given  was  due  to  an  erroneous  identification  of 
the  species  with  that  of  the  author  whose  name  is  enclosed  in 
brackets  : 


Chronological  List  of  Names  given  to  the  Death-watch 
Beetle,  Xestobium  rufovillosum,  De  Geer. 

Pre-Linncean. 

*"  Death-watch  "    {Scarabaus  domesticus),    Wilkins,    '  Essay 

towards  a  Eeal  Char,  and  Phil.  Lang.,'  p.  127  .  .  1668 
""  Hooft  Klopperken  "  (S.  sonicephahis),  Swammerdam,  'Hist. 

Ins.  Gen.,'  p.  127 ,         .         .     1669 

""  Death-watch,"  ^Browne,  '  Vulgar  Errors,'  6th  edition  (see 

above) 1672 

■■'•"■  Death-watch  "   (S.  galeatus  imlsator),  Allen,  '  Phil.  Trans. 

E.  S.,'  XX,  p.  127 .     1698 

""  Death-watch  "  (S.  galeatus  pidsator),  Derham,  loc.  cit.,  xxii, 

p.  832  his 1701 

*"  Death-watch  "   (S.   sonicephahis),  Derham,   loc.  cit.,    xxiv, 

p.  1586  bis 1704 

*"  Death-watch  "  (S.  galeatus  pulsator),  Stackhouse,  loc.  cit., 

xxxiii,  p.  159 1724 

Post-Linnaan. 

"  La  Vrillette  Savoyarde  "  {Byrrlms,  No.  4),  Geoffroy, '  Hist. 

Ins.  Paris,'  i,  p.  112         .         .         .         .         .         .         .  1762 

Ptinus  rufovillosus,  De  Geer,  '  Mem.  Ins.,'  iv,  p.  230      .         .  1774 

Byrrlms  riibiginosus,  Miiller,  '  Zool.  Dan.  Prod.,'  p.  57  .         .  1776 

"P.  ^w/saior,  Schaller,  'Abh.  Hall.  Nat.  Ges.,' i,  p.  249    .         .  1783 
iAnobium  pertinax  (Fab.),   Herbst,  in  'Fuessly  Archiv.,'  iv, 

p.  26 "     .         .         .  1783 

P.faber,  Thunberg,  '  Nov.  Act.  E.  Eoc.  Upsaliensis,'  iv,  p.  6   .  1789 
\Birrhus  pertinax  (Linn.),  Geoffroy,  '  Hist.  Ins.  Paris,'  Four- 

croy's  edit.,  i,  p.  26 1785 

A.  tessellatwn,  Olivier,  '  Entomologie,'  ii,  No.  16,  p.  6    .         .  1790 
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P. /z(sc«s,  Gmelin, 'Syst.  Nat.,' p.  1606          ....  1790 

A.  pulsatorium,  Scriba,  '  Journ.,'  i,  p.  156       ....  1790 

A.  tessellatum,  Fabricius,  '  Ent.  Syst.,'  i,  p.  236      .         .         .  1792 
"P.  fatidicus,   Shaw,   '  The  Naturalists'  Miscellany,'   pi.   101 

and  text ."         .         .  1792 

'^■P.  fatidicus,    Blumenbach,    '  Handbueh  der  Naturges,'  5th 

edition,  p.  315 1797 

*?A.  pertinax,  Schmid,  '  Versuche  iiber  die  Insekten,'  i,  p.  158  1803 
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LiNNEAN  Society's  Gold  Medal. — Entomologists  will  congratu- 
late warmly  Dr.  F.  DuCane  Godman,  F.E.S.,  the  recipient  this  year 
of  the  Linnean  Society's  gold  medal.  The  award  is  made  in  recog- 
nition of  Dr.  Godman's  monumental  contribution  to  science,  the 
■*  Biologia  Centrali  Americana,'  conceived  many  years  ago  by  himself 
and  the  late  Mr.  Osbert  Salvin,  F.E.S.,  covering  all  branches  of 
the  Central  American  fauna,  including  Lepidoptera  and  Arach- 
nida,  as  well  as  the  regional  flora,  to  which  alone  five  volumes  are 
devoted.  Mr.  Salvin  died  in  1898.  Happily,  Mr.  Godman  has  sur- 
vived to  see  the  completion  of  his  magnificent  work.  Honour  to 
whom  honour  is  due. 

Celastrina  argiolus  in  London. — While  walking  in  Piccadilly 
this  morning  at  12.45  I  saw  C.  argiolus  flying  over  the  tall  iron  rails 
in  front  of  Lord  Rothschild's  house. — G.  O.  Sloper  ;  Badminton 
Club,  100,  Piccadilly,  W.  1,  May  19th,  1918. 

NoMiADES  sEMiARGUS  IN  BERKSHIRE. — You  may  be  glad  to  hear  of 
a  capture  which  has  just  come  to  my  knowledge.  Mr.  L.  Matthews, 
an  enthusiastic  young  collector,  recently  asked  me  to  confirm  his 
identification  of  a  butterfly  taken  by  a  friend  of  his  in  July  1908. 
This  proved  to  be  a  male  of  Nomiades  semiargus  {acis),  and  the  locality 
given  is  Mortimer,  near  Beading.  I  have  shown  this  butterfly  to 
Mr.  A.  E.  Hudd,  who  took  six  examples  in  South  Wales  in  1871. 
Barrett  speaks  of  these  as  captured  at  Llantrissant,  but  Mr.  Hudd 
tells  me  that  two  only  were  taken  at  that  place,  and  four  near  Penarth. 
He  also  recalls,  what  I  had  previously  heard  from  the  late  Mr.  J.  W. 
Clarke,  that  on  one  occasion,  when  the  Bristol  entomologists  visited 
Llantrissant,  Mr.  Evan  John  had  the  edges  of  one  of  his  fields  mown 
so  that  they  might  have  a  better  chance.  Now  that  this  new  record 
brings  the  capture  of  British  species  up  to  ten  years  ago  only,  it  seems 
quite  possible  that  a  small  number  of  semiargus  may  still  survive  in 
this  country. — George  C.  Griffiths  ;  Penhurst,  3,  Leigh  Eoad, 
Clifton,  Bristol. 

[Mr.  Griffiths  has  kindly  given  me  permission  to  publish  the 
above  notice  in  the  '  Entomologist.'  There  is  a  passage  in  Mr. 
Hudd's  interesting  reminiscence  of  the  visit  to  Mr.  Evan  John's 
fields,  which  conceivably  explains  the  disappearance  of  the  butterfly 
from  that  particular  locality.  It  is  possible  that,  by  clearing  the  field 
edges,  Mr.  Evan  John  actually  destroyed  the  larvae  or  pupae  of  the 
*'  Mazarine  Blue."     I  think  Dr.  Chapman  has  suggested  that  the  dis- 
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appearance  of  the  "Mazarine  Blue"  may  be  not  altogether  uncon- 
nected with  the  now  (or  until  the  war)  almost  universal  custom  of 
grass  farmers  in  dealing  with  their  meadows  in  this  way. — H.  E.-B.] 

Hibernation  of  Pyrameis  atalanta. — Eespecting  the  hiberna- 
tion of  P.  atalanta  in  this  country  referred  to  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Morris,  I 
may  add  that  in  the  February  number  of  this  journal  for  1913  I 
recorded  three  instances  of  this  species  hibernating  which  came 
under  the  observation  of  Mr.  W.  Barnes,  of  Orpington,  Kent ;  also 
other  intei'esting  facts  concerning  this  butterfly  surviving  the  winter 
months  in  this  country  which  Capt.  Purefoy  had  under  his  observa- 
tion. Therefore,  I  think  what  I  then  published  in  the  '  Entomologist ' 
was  sufficient  proof  that  this  species  does  at  times  successfully 
hibernate  in  Britain.— F.  W.  Frohawk  ;  May  18th,  1918. 

Euvanessa  antiopa  in  Scotland. — I  am  happy  to  be  able  to 
report  the  appearance  of  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Camberwell  Beauty 
on  May  22nd  last.  It  was  resting  on  a  sunny  stretch  of  road  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Loch  Long,  about  three  miles  north  of  Garelochhead, 
Dumbartonshire.  My  brother,  a  careful  observer,  was  with  me,  and 
we  both  had  a  close  view  of  the  butterfly,  well  displayed,  so  that 
there  was  no  possible  doubt  of  its  identity,  though,  not  having  a  net 
with  us,  we  were  unfortunately  unable  to  capture  it. — (Eev.)  Arthur 
S.  Hoole  ;  4,  Beaumont  Street,  Portland  Place,  W.  1. 

Euvanessa  antiopa  Ovipositing  in  Captivity.— On  May  5th  last 
Mr.  L.  G.  Esson  captured  a  female  Euvanessa  antiojM  at  Eannoch, 
in  Perthshire,  Mr.  A.  J.  Lawrance,  of  London,  being  a  witness  of  the 
capture.  As  she  appeared  to  be  full  of  eggs  she  was  sleeved  on  birch 
and  fed  with  sugar  and  water  in  the  hopes  that  she  would  lay.  After 
eight  days  she  had  failed  to  deposit  any  ova,  though  apparently  quite 
livelj'  and  feeding  well.  I  happened  to  be  the  fortunate  possessor  of 
this  insect,  and,  acting  on  Mr.  La wrance's  advice,  had  her  transferred 
to  Mr.  L.  W.  Newman,  of  Bexley,  in  Kent,  as  we  agreed  that  this 
would  give  the  best  chance  of  obtaining  ova.  Mr.  Newman  writes 
informing  me  that  she  arrived  quite  safely  and  that  he  was  glad  to 
tell  me  that  she  had  commenced  ovipositing  on  the  evening  of 
May  16th.  Up  to  the  time  of  writing  this,  I  have  news  of  one  batch 
of  ova  having  been  laid,  numbering  about  thirty.  I  believe  I  am 
right  in  stating  that  two  other  specimens  of  antioj^a  have  been  taken 
at  Eannoch  lately,  one  by  Mr.  Esson  himself,  so  that  the  chances  of 
the  eggs  being  fertile  are  certainly  good. — Arthur  H.  Foster  ; 
Sussex  House,  Hitchin,  May  18th,  1918. 

Vanessa  antiopa  at  Banchory,  N.B. — As  hibernated  examples 
of  this  species  are  but  very  rarely  captured  in  Britain,  I  have  pleasure 
in  placing  another  instance  on  record.  On  April  3rd  last  Mr.  E.  J.  W. 
Wood,  of  Stone,  Staffordshire,  took  a  very  fine  male  example  at 
Feughside,  Banchory,  N.B.,  and  sent  it  direct  to  Mr.  John  E.  B. 
Marsfield,  of  Cheadle,  Staffs,  who  set  the  specimen  and  recorded  it 
in  the  '  Field  '  of  April  20th.  To  both  these  gentlemen  I  am  indebted 
for  their  kindness  in  presenting  this  interesting  example  to  me. 
Excepting  a  small  portion  missing  from  the  apex  of  the  right  primary 
it  is  in  unusually  good  preservation  for  a  hibernated  individual.     It 
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is  rich  in  colouring,  but  the  margins  are  very  white — whiter  than  in 
any  others  of  my  series  of  twelve  British-caught  examples. — F.  W. 
Frohawk;   May  18th,  1918. 

Vanessa  antiopa  at  Ardgay,  N.B. — Mr.  John  R.  B.  Marsfieid 
kindly  sent  me  a  letter  (dated  May  2nd)  he  received  from  Mr.  Cecil  E. 
Maples  regarding  a  specimen  of  V.  antiopa  he  observed  on  the  banks 
of  the  River  Carron,  Ardgay,  N.B.,  on  April  10th.  In  a  subsequent 
letter  to  me  Mr.  Maples  writes  :  "  I  first  observed  the  antiopa  settled 
with  spread  wings  on  the  mossy  bank ;  it  flittered  about  there  for 
some  minutes,  then  rose  about  20  ft.  and  sailed  amongst  the  park 
trees.  Finally,  a  stiff  breeze  caught  him,  and  he  rose  high  and  went 
oft'  to  the  dense  wood.  I  had  him  under  observation  for  about  twenty 
minutes." — F.  W.  Frohawk. 

EuGONiA  POLYCHLOROs  AT  KINGSTON.— On  May  16th  I  captured  a 
much- worn  specimen  of  E.  polychloros  resting  on  a  la;np-post  at 
Richmond  Park  Gates,  Kingston-on-Thames. — A.  K.  Ing  ;  57,  Durl- 
ston  Road,  Kingston-on-Thames,  May  17th,  1918. 

Mesotype  lineolata. — In  Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett's  well-known  book 
it  is  stated  that  Mesotype  lineolata  is  essentially  a  coast  insect,  but 
that  it  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Butlin  at  Streatley,  on  the 
borders  of  Berkshire.  On  a  recent  expedition  to  the  Blewbury 
Downs,  between  Didcot  and  Newport,  I  had  the  pleasure,  in  company 
with  Commander  J.  J.  Walker,  of  taking  several  specimens  of  this 
insect,  including  both  sexes,  among  long  grass  growing  on  th« 
Downs.  They  are  in  first-rate  condition,  and  had  evidently  not  long 
emerged  from  the  pupa  state. — (Rev.)  C.  F.  Thornewill. 

Devastation  of  Oak  Trees  by  Spring  Larv.e. — On  my  daily 
journeyings  to  London  and  back  I  have  a  good  opportunity  of 
watching  the  progress  of  the  vegetation  of  the  country-side  that 
borders  the  railway.  May  was  well  advanced  before  the  oak  trees 
put  forth  their  delicate  green  leaves  ;  now,  scarcely  a  couple  of  weeks 
later,  the  majority  of  them  are  as  bare  as  they  were  in  January.  The 
district  affected  extends  from  a  mile  or  two  south  of  Hay  wards  Heath 
right  away  to  Horley,  and  embraces  the  whole  of  the  run  through 
Tilgate  Forest.  Between  Balcombe  station  and  the  tunnel,  where 
oaks  are  almost  continuous,  there  is  hardly  a  tree  that  has  any  green 
leaves  upon  it ;  of  a  plantation  of  perhaps  a  couple  of  hundred  well- 
grown  oaks,  just  south  of  Three  Bridges,  only  two  green  trees  are  left, 
and  these,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  are  not  oaks  but  poplars,  while  in 
another  and  smaller  plantation,  a  little  north  of  the  station,  the 
whole  of  the  trees  are  as  brown  as  in  winter;  indeed,  for  some  ten 
miles  of  the  most  aftected  district  it  is  the  exception  to  see  a  green 
oak  tree,  even  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  I  strongly  suspect  that 
the  chief  culprit  is  Tortrix  viridana,  but  have  no  doubt  that  that 
insect  is  ably  assisted  in  the  work  of  devastation  by  species  of  the 
Hyhernia  and  kindred  genera.  It  would  be  interesting  if  some  of  our 
friends,  who  are  able  to  make  a  closer  inspection,  would  give  us 
details^of  the  species. — Robert  Adkin  ;  Eastbourne,  June  1st,  1918. 
[Here  in  North-West  Middlesex  the  oaks  are  similarly  denuded, 
and  the  chief  offender  is  T.  viridana.  Most  of  the  trees  are  naked, 
ENTOM. — JULY,  1918.  P 
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and,  I  hope,  a  considerable  number  of  lax'vae  perished  by  starvation, 
as  one  day  in  May  I  noticed  them,  by  no  means  full-fed,  hanging  in 
ropes  from  the  leafless  boughs.  Starlings  have  done  yeoman  service 
latterly  as  scavengers  of  this  pest. — H.  E.-B.] 

Notes  from  North  Cornwall. — Towards  the  end  of  May  larvae 
of  L.  quercus  were  so  abundant  that  I  collected  over  100  specimens 
from  one  strip  of  hedge.  They  were  feeding  on  hawthorn,  wild 
plum,  bramble,  and  one  on  honeysuckle.  The  majerity  seem  to 
prefer  resting  in  the  shade  on  the  stems  inside  the  bramble  bushes. 
Of  those  kept,  one  spun  up  on  June  4th.  On  May  27th  I  caught 
a  fresh  specimen  of  Melitcea  aurinia,  though  I  have  not  noticed 
the  scabious  plants  here  in  any  abundance.  A  worn  specimen  of 
P.  faliginosa  was  found  resting  on  a  grass  stem,  May  31st.  On 
June  1st  a  female  M.  rubi  was  caught  flying  heavily  over  the  dunes 
after  sunset.  Larvae  of  Lithosia  lurideola  were  common,  feeding  on 
the  leaves  of  bramble  bushes  on  the  sand  dunes.— H.  K.  Woolacott, 
St.  Merryn,  North  Cornwall. 

Shooting  Larv^, — On  going  my  rounds  of  sentry  visiting  this 
morning,  I  heard  some  shooting  going  on  in  an  orchard  near  at  hand 
and  went  to  investigate,  and  found  the  farmer  with  a  shot-gun  firing 
into  the  nests  of  Bomhyx  neustria.  There  is  a  plague  of  these  on  the 
apple  and  plum  trees  this  year,  two  or  three  nests  on  nearly  every 
tree,  and  sometimes  quite  out  of  reach  at  extreme  top  of  tree.  My 
experience  hitherto  has  been  that  they  are  to  be  found  on  hedgerows 
quite  low  down.  The  farmer  told  me  that  sometimes  they  use  as 
much  as  10  lb.  of  powder  and  very  small  shot.  I  suggested  a 
mixture  of  paraffin  and  water,  which  might  be  applied  with  a  syringe, 
as  likely  to  be  less  damaging  to  the  trees,  but  see  in  to-day's  '  Times  ' 
i  lb.  of  acetate  of  lead-paste  and  10  gallons  of  water  advocated  ; 
this,  of  course,  would  kill  everything  that  touched  the  leaves  after- 
wards, such  as  bees,  flies,  etc. — R.  B.  Robertson  ;  Oare  Camp, 
Faversham,  May  29th,  1918. 

Relaxing  Lepidoptera. — Many  collectors  doubtless  find  consider- 
able difficulty  in  relaxing  large  tropical  butterflies  that  they  receive 
folded  in  papers.  The  following  simple  method  of  relaxing  them  was 
habitually  used  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  Hill,  of  Little  Eaton,  and  com- 
municated by  him  to  me  shortly  before  his  death.  I  have  tried  the 
method,  and  have  found  it  quite  successful.  The  requisites  are  a 
spirit-lamp  and  tripod,  the  lid  of  an  ordinary  cocoa-tin,  and  a  large, 
common  pin  (not  an  entomological  one).  The  lid  of  the  cocoa-tin  is 
filled  with  warm  water  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch ;  the  spirit-lamp 
is  set  so  that  the  flame  is  very  minute — in  fact,  just  enough  to  keep 
the  water  in  the  tin  simmering  but  not  boiling.  The  pin  is  inserted 
into  the  thorax  of  the  butterfly,  into  its  side  at  right  angles  to  the 
axis  of  the  wings.  The  butterfly  is  then  placed  in  the  simmering 
water,  and  it  floats  obliquely  because  the  pin  acts  as  a  keel.  After 
two  or  three  minutes'  cooking,  the  pin  is  inserted  into  the  opposite 
side  of  the  thorax  and  the  process  repeated.  The  body  and  bases  of 
the  wings  will  be  moist  and  soft,  and  the  insect  well  relaxed.  There 
should  be  no  undue  moisture  on  the  rest  of  the  wings,  and  what  there 
is  readily  dries  ott'  without  damaging  the  specimen.     When  Mr.  Hill 
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told  me  his  method  it  sounded  drastic,  but  in  practice  it  is  simple 
and  practicable. 

Corrections  and  Explanations. — I  refer  first  to  the  butterfly 
supposed  to  be  Melanargia  galatea  ('  Entomologist,'  vol.  1,  p.  90).  The 
example  resembles  galatea  in  ground  colour  and  in  size,  but  the 
markings,  especially  near  the  discoidal  cell,  resemble  those  of  lachesis. 
It  may  be  M.  lachesis  var.  canigulensis.  On  the  same  page  the 
M.  dcione  was  at  first  identified,  and  rightly  so,  as  M.  phoihc.  By 
some  mischance  the  correct  name  was  erased.  M.  deione  is  reported 
from  Molitg.  In  vol.  h,  at  p.  72,  the  example  said  to  be  Satyrus 
amalthea  is  probably  a  semele,  unusually  pale  for  the  locality.  To  the 
butterflies  captured  at  Vernet-les-Bains  I  must  add  S.  hennione. 
Some  text-  books  state  that  hermione  is  replaced  by  alcyone  in  the 
south  of  France,  but  that  is  an  error.  Hermione  occurs  at  St.  Pons- 
in  Herault ;  it  also  occurs  at  La  Massane.  It  is  also  found  in  Spain 
near  Barcelona,  and  at  Tordera. — James  R.  McClymont  ;  Amelie-les- 
Bains,  France,  May  29th,  1918. 

[Is  this  La  Massane  in  Boiuches-du-Rhone  ?  Berce  records 
hermione  in  Herault,  and  M.  Julhen,  of  Geneva,  from  Maguelonne. 
I  have  no  knowledge  of  alcyone  occurring  with  it  in  this  Department. 
I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  if  Mr.  McClymont  will  communicate  a 
list  of  the  lepidoptera  observed  by  him  in  the  entomologically  rich 
Herault.  With  the  exception  of  some  Montpelher  observations  by 
Rambur,  and  other  collectors  of  the  earlier  nineteenth  century,  little 
seems  to  have  been  published  on  the  subject.  This  Department 
should  provide  interesting  hnks  between  the  fauna  of  the  Pyrenees 
and  the  Peninsula,  and  the  Midi. — H.  R.-B.] 

Awkward  Incidents  in  an  Entomological  Career. — Insect- 
hunting  leads  one,  by  its  very  fascination,  into  strange  places  and 
predicaments ;  and  our  experience  on  April  26th,  1904,  was  most 
diverting,  though  it  might  have  ended — as  it  would  often  do,  if  man- 
traps and  spring-guns  were  not  abolished — in  serious  consequences. 
Presence  of  mind  is  a  useful  possession  upon  such  occasions,  as  old 
John  Scott  found  when,  ordered  by  the  owner  off  his  grounds,  he 
sturdily  commented  that  (when  there  is  but  one  man's  word  against 
your  own)  might  is  right  {cp.  '  Entom.  Weekly  Int.,'  ii,  p.  16).  From 
Brandon,  Elhott  and  I  had  ridden  our  bicycles  from  the  Lakenheath 
road,  opposite  Northcourt  Lodge,  to  a  cottage  in  Elms  Covert,  where 
an  aged  keeper  directed  us  down  a  road  known  as  "  Shakers,"  when 
our  compass  showed  a  southerly  direction  and  we  sought  east.  So 
we  branched  off  across  a  heath  which  was  half  gorse  and  wholly 
heather  (any  botanist  understands  this  kind  of  proportion)  of  about  a 
foot's  growth,  and  rode  as  straightly  as  may  be  along  rabbits'  tracks 
of  six  inches  or  less  in  breadth  to  Elveden  Warren ;  thence,  avoiding 
Warren  Lodge,  we  emerged  upon  the  Bury  road  at  the  classical 
"  Diastictus  Place  "  {cp.  '  E.  M.  M.,'  1903,  p.  204),  as  designed.  No 
lonelier  spot  exists  in  Suffolk.  There  we  stacked  our  machines  and 
fell  to  investigating  the  rabbit-holes  beneath  the  turf  wall  bounding 
the  high  road,  whence  Onthophilus  sulcatus  and  other  rarities  may 
be  retrieved  with  sufficient  persuasion  and  labour.  Presently  I  saw, 
on    rising    to    stretch,    a    man    stalking    something    unknown    in    a 
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crouching  position  from  the  warren,  and  I  drew  Elliott's  attention  to 
so  novel  and  interesting  a  spectacle,  continuing  myself  half  buried 
in  the  bunny-hole  at  which  I  was  at  work.  Ere  long  the  man 
approached  and  asked  somewhat  brusquely  the  object  of  our  sub- 
terranean investigations.  At  the  same  moment  I  became  aware  of  a 
county  policeman  alighting  from  his  bicycle  in  my  rear.  Here,  then, 
was  our  quartette — an  unfair  one  surely,  for  who  does  not  know  that 
a  bobby's  word  is  more  than  that  of  a  mere  private  individual ! 
Fortunately  Bluebeard  was  no  less  than  the  Brandon  constable,  who 
knew  we  were  staying  at  the  "White  Hart"  there;  and  a  further 
reference  to  a  local  cousin  (Arthur  Elliott,  Esq.,  J. P.,  of  Elveden) 
straightened  matters  entirely,  though  the  keeper,  after  his  kind,  still 
rejected  the  evidence  of  our  collecting- tubes,  and  considered,  in  a 
retrogressive  undertone,  leptophilous  coleoptera  to  be  pernicious 
examples  for  the  local  yokel. 

When  all  the  world  and  love  is  young  your  best  collection  is 
made.  I  had  a  delightful  landlady  at  Lowestoft,  and  on  August  3rd, 
190-1:,  this  good  dame  (her  Jieart,  if  not  her  head,  merits  the  title) 
cooked  three  "  hard-boiled  "  eggs'  With  these  upon  my  person  by 
way  of  luncli,  I  sallied  forth  to  the  Kessingland  sandhills  on  the 
Suffolk  coast.  Upon  arrival  at  these  dunes  I  became  utterly  absorbed 
upon  the  capture  of  the  Culicoid  bug,  Metacanthus  puncticejys,  which 
was  quite  new  to  me,  and  abundant  upon  Ononis  spinosa.  So  obsessed 
therewith  was  I  that  I  rolled  from  patch  to  patch  of  food-plant  in  the 
most  abandoned  manner — till  I  heard  something  give  :  thought  I, 
"The  eggs,  by  George."  Most  gingerly  my  fingers  sought  them  in 
their  snug  retreat — and  found  them.  Found,  too,  they  had  not  been 
hard-boiled  ;  sincerely  I  wished  they  had.  How  Newbery  and  his 
niece  did  laugh  ! — Claude  Morley. 
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Entomological  Society  of  London. — The  Annual  Meeting  took 
place  on  Wednesday,  January  16th,  1918. — Dr.  C.  J.Gahan,  M.D., 
D.Sc,  President,  being  in  the  chair. —Mr.  W.  G.  Sheldon,  one  of  the 
Auditors,  read  the  Treasurer's  statement  of  accounts,  which  was 
adopted  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Stanley  Edwards,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Frisby. — The  Rev.  G.  Wheeler,  one  of  the  Secretaries,  then  read  the 
report  of  the  Council,  which  was  adopted  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  O.  E. 
Janson,  seconded  by  the  Eev.  F.  D.  Morice. — No  other  nominations  in 
addition  to  those  of  the  Council  having  been  received,  tlie  President 
declared  the  latter  to  have  been  duly  elected  as  ofiticers  and  members 
of  Council  for  thfe  ensuing  year  :  President,  Dr.  J.  C.  Gahan,  M.A., 
D.Sc.  Treasurer,  W.  G.  Sheldon.  Secretaries,  Comm.  James  J. 
Walker,  M.A.,  R.N.,  F.L.S.  ;  Rev.  George  Wheeler,  M.A.,  F.Z.S. 
Librarian,  George  Charles  Champion,  F.Z.S.,  A.L.S.  Other  members 
of  Council,  A.  W.  Bacot;  E.  C.  Bedwell :  K.  G.  Blair;  Dr.  T.  A. 
Chapman,  M.D.,  F.Z.S. :  W.  C.  Crawley,  B.A. :  H.  Willoughby 
Elhs,  F.Z.S. ;  Dr.  H.  Eltringham,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  F.Z.S.  ;  J.  C.  F. 
Fryer,   M.A.  ;    A.   Hugh   Jones :    Rev.   F.   D.   Morice,   M.A. ;    S.   A. 
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Neave,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  F.Z.S.  ;  Herbert  E.  Page.— The  President 
then  delivereJ  an  address,  after  which  Mr.  Sitnes  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  him,  which  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Eltringham  ;  the  Presi- 
dent, in  returning  thanks,  spoke  of  the  neglect  of  the  biological 
sciences  on  the  part  of  the  Government. — Mr.  Collin  then  proposed 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  officers,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Donis- 
thorpe,  both  of  whom  made  special  allusion  to  the  regret  felt  by  the 
Society  at  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Jones  from  the  Treasurership,  after 
so  long  a  period  of  very  efficient  work  in  the  Society's  interests. — 
The  two  Secretaries  said  a  few  words  of  thanks,  the  Treasurer  and 
the  Librarian  being  absent. 

Wednesdajj,  February  Qth,  1918.— Dr.  C.  J.  Gahan,  M.A.,  D.Sc, 
President,  in  the  chair. — The  President  nominated  Dr.  H.  Eltringham, 
Mr.  A.  H.  Jones,  and  Mr.  S.  A.  Neave  as  Vice-Presidents  for  the 
ensuing  year. — Dr.  John  Adams  Comstock,  Curator  of  the  South- 
western Museum,  1275,  Bellevue  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  California, 
U.S.A.,  and  Mr.  James  W.  Monro,  Lieut.  E.A.M.C,  2nd  Sanitary 
Coy.,  Duke  of  York's  Headquarters,  Chelsea,  S.W.,  were  elected 
Fellows  of  the  Society. — Mr.  Donisthorpe  exhibited  a  J"  and  $  of 
Canocara  subglohosa,  Muls.,  a  beetle  new  to  Britain,  which  he  had 
bred  from  a  "  puff-ball  "  [Lycoijerdon  gemmatnvi)  taken  at  Barton 
Mills,  Suffolk,  on  September  9th,  1917,  together  with  a  specimen 
(?)  of  CcBuocara  bovistce,  Hoff.  Also  specimens  of  Gryptopharjus 
lovendali,  Ganglb.,  which  he  had  found  in  large  numbers  in  a  nest  of 
VesjM  germanica  in  a  tree  in  Richmond  Park  on  November  20th, 
1917 ;  a  species  of  which  only  two  specimens  had  been  taken  in 
Britain  before. — Hemipterous  ova :  Mr.  E.  A.  Butler  exhibited  ova 
of  the  following  species  of  Hemiptera :  Two  species  of  Pentatomidas, 
Piezodorus  Uturatus,  Fabr.,  and  Pentatoma  rufipes,  L.  ;  Chorosovia 
schillingi,  Schml.,  a  Coreid  bug;  two  species  of  Berytus ;  three 
Reduviidas,  Coranus  subapterus,  L.,  Nabis  major,  Costa,  and  N. 
rugosus,  L. ;  a  Capsid  bug,  Miris  Icsvigatus ;  three  water  bugs, 
Naucoris  cimicoides,  L.,  Notonecta  glauca,  L.,  and  Nejya,  cinerea,  L. 
— ^Mr.  Kaye  exhibited  from  Mr.  Joicey's  collection  series  of  the  two 
Catagraviiua  species,  pastazza  and  excelsior,  with  races  and  forms  of 
each,  pointing  out  that  the  two  groups  of  insects  were  at  once  separ- 
able by  the  different  tips  to  the  antenna^ ;  also  a  striking  new  species 
of  Dynamine  {D.  agatha)  from  Bolivia. — Lord  Rothschild  exhibited 
a  series  of  Pseudacrteas  in  illustration  of  a  paper  on  the  mimetic 
associations  of  these  butterflies. — Prof.  Poulton  said  that  he  had 
recently  received  from  Capt.  G.  D.  H.  Carpenter  a  new  form  of 
Pseudacrcea  poggei,  Dew.,  mimicking  the  iJorippus,  Klug,  form  of 
Danaida  chrysippus,  L.,  in  ex-German  East  Africa.  He  also  exhibited 
examples  of  sixty-six  males  and  eighty  females  of  Mitsca  aiituvmalis, 
captured  December  14th,  1917,  in  the  cistern-loft  of  St.  Helen's 
Cottage,  St.  Helen's,  Isle  of  Wight.  Prof.  Poulton  said  that  he 
wished  to  draw  attention  to  an  unfortunate  misconception  in  the 
recently  issued  part  of  M.  Charles  Oberthilr's  beautiful  work 
'  Ktudes  de  Lepidopterologie  comparee,'  Fasc.  xiv,  1917  :  The  Sesias 
being  mimics  and  not  models  of  the  Hymenoptei'a.  Prof.  Poulton 
said  that  he  had  just  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  C.  0.  Farquharson, 
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dated  December  13th,  1917,  from  Ibadan,  describing  Harpagomyia 
and  other  Diptera  being  fed  by  Cremastogaster  ants  in  S.  Nigeria. 

Wednesday,    March  6th,  1918.— Dr.  C.  J.  Gahan,   M.A.,   D.Sc, 
President,    in   the   chair. — Col.     Wilfrid     Wm.    Ogilvy    Beveridge, 
E..A.M.C.,  C.B.,  D.S.O.  (on  active  service),  c/o  Mr.  J.  H.  Durrant, 
Natural  History  Museum,  S.  Kensington,  S.W.,  and  Messrs.  Patrick 
Aubrey  Hugh  Smith,  Sconner  House,  St.  German's,  Cornwall,  and 
28,  Bruton  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  W.,  and  Lionel  Julian  Walford, 
The   Cavalry    Club,    Piccadilly,    W.,  were   elected   Fellows    of    the 
Society. — Prof.  Poulton  exhibited  the  Mi/nnecopliile  diptera  collected 
and  the  Culicid  toxorhynchites  bred  by  Mr.  C.   0.   Farquharson  in 
S.  Nigeria.     Prof.  Poulton  said  that  he  had  recently  received  a  letter 
from  Dr.  G.  Arnold,  in  Bulawayo,  correcting  the  statement  that  he 
had  bred  Osmia  aurulenta  from  whelk  shells,  on  the  Wallasey  sand- 
hills.    The  shells  were  a  species  of  Helix,  probably  nemoralis.     He 
also  drew  attention  to  "  Observations  on  Protective  Adaptations  and 
Habits,  mainly  in  Marine  Animals,"  published,  in  English,  as  one  of 
the  papers   on  Dr.  Th.    Mortensen's    Pacific    Expedition,    1914-16 
('  Vidensk.  Medd.  fra.   Dansk  naturhist.  Foren.,'  Bd.  69,  pp.  57-96, 
pi.  1),  and  especially  the  "  Observations  on  Insects,"  p.  83. — Mr. 
W.  J.  Kaye  exhibited,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  J.  J.  -Joicey,  an   apparently 
very  rare  Dioptid  moth,  Dioptis  pelhicida,  Warr.,  and  contributed 
notes  on  its  mimetic  association  with  a  group  of  small  Ithomiine 
species. — Mr.  Frisby  exhibited  an  ants'  nest,  and  also  three  cells  of 
Zethus  cya7iopterus,  a  wasp  of  the  family   Eumenidce,  sent  by  Mrs. 
M.  E.  Walsh,  F.E.S.,  from  Soekaboemi,  Java,  and  read  notes.     The 
ants,  which  were  sent  in  spirit,  appear  to  be  a  species  of  Polyrhachis. 
— The  President  exhibited  a  coleopterous  larva,  together  with  the 
box  in  and  on  which  it  had  been  living  for  some  years.     He  said  that 
it  was  the  larva  of  a  Longicorn  beetle,  but  was  unable  to  state  the 
species,  and  observed  that  similar  instances  of  longevity   were  on 
record. — ^Dr.  A.  J.  Turner  read  notes  on  Mr.  Tillvard's  discovery  of 
the  ]ugo-frenate  wing  structure  of  certain  Australian  Micropterygid;©. 
Wednesday,    March    20th,    1918.— Dr.    T.    A.    Chapman,  *M.D., 
F.Z.S.,  in  the  chair. — Second  Lieut.  William  Proctor  Smith,  F.Z.S., 
Haddon  House,  Ashton-on- Mersey,  and  Messrs.  John  Henry  Watson, 
70,    Ashford    Eoad,     Withiugton,    Manchester,    and   Ronald  Senior 
White,    Suduganga   Estate,   Matale,   of   the  Board   of    Agriculture, 
Ceylon,   were  elected   Fellows  of  the    Society.     Dr.    Paul  Marchal, 
President    of   the  Entomological    Society  of    France,    89,    Rue    du 
Cherche-Midi,  Paris,  was  elected  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Society. 
— Dr.  Turner  gave  an  abstract  of  his  paper,  entitled  "  Observations 
on  the  Lepidopterous  Family  Cossiche,  and  on  the  Classification  of 
the  Lepidoptera,"  illustrated  by  drawings  of  neuration,  shown  in  the 
epidiascope. 

Wednesday,  April  Srd,  1918.— Dr.  C.  J.  Gahan,  M.A.,  D.Sc, 
President,  in  the  chair. — -Dr.  Allan  Chilcot  Parsons,  M.R.C.S., 
L.R.C.P.,  D.Ph.,  Sanitary  Officer  West  African  Medical  Staff,  and 
Temp.  Capt.  R.A.M.C.,  School  of  Army  Sanitation,  Aldershot,  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society. — On  behalf  of  Mr.  Prideaux  the 
Secretary  exhibited  two    black  and  two    green  living    pupa?  of    P. 
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megcera  and  resul  notes.— Mr.  Bacot  gave  an  account  of  experiments 
as  to  the  distribution  of  trench  fever  bv  lice. — The  Eev.  F.  D.  Morice 
inquired  whether  androconial  scales  were  known  in  insects  other 
than  Lepidoptera.  He  thought  that  he  had  discovered  them  among 
the  Sawfiies  in  the  Australian  genus  Perga  in  two  species. — The 
President  said  that  he  had  found  Kirby's  authority  for  the  "  tapping  " 
of  A.  striatum  with  its  mandibles,  but  suspected  an  error  in  the 
identification  of  the  species.  Also  that  the  Danish  naturalist,  Jensen 
Haarup,  spoke  of  A.pertinax  as  tapping  most  vigorously  before  a  storm 
and  being  regarded  in  Jutland  as  a  weather  prophet.  As  this  was 
described  as  taking  place  specially  in  autumn  and  winter,  the  Presi- 
dent considered  it  probable  that  the  tapping  was  really  made  by  the 
book-louse.  Comm.  ^Yalker  felt  sure  that  he  had  heard  A.  striatum 
tapping  whereiio  X.  tessellatum  were  present. 

The  South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History 
Society.— .4 j>n7  llth,  1918.— Mr.  S.  Edwards,  F.L.S.,  President,  in 
the  chair. — An  exhibition  and  discussion  of  the  genus  Spilosoma. — 
The  President  made  some  general  remarks  on  the  distribution  of  the 
genus  in  the  Palaearctic  Region. — Mr.  Ashdown's  exhibit  included  an 
example  of  the  rare  unicolor  form  of  .S.  lubricepeda  with  only  one 
slight  dot  on  the  costa,  from  the  Wye  Valley. — Mr.  R.  Adkin,  series 
of  various  local  races  of  the  species  and  series  of  crossings  between 
the  type  and  var.  zatima  of  S.  lubricipeda,  very  tine  smoky,  heavily 
spotted  S.  mentJiastri,  etc.= — Mr.  Mera,  bred  series  of  the  species, 
including  many  var.  radiata  and  intermediates ;  some  fine  var. 
fasciata  and  aberrations  with  dark  bodies,  of  S.  lubricipeda.  He 
said  that  the  zatima  form  was  originally  bred  from  the  Lincolnshire 
larvae. — Messrs.  Kaye,  Sperring,  Leeds,  Turner  and  Edwards  also 
showed  series. — Mr.  B.  W.  Adkin  then  exhibited  his  long  series,  and 
read  a  paper,  "The  Genus  Spilosoma." — Hy.  J.  Turner  (Hon.  Editor 
of  Proceed.) 

April  28th. — Mr.  Stanley  Edwards,  F.L.S.,  President,  in  the 
chair. — Mr.  Ashdown  exhibited  Lepidoptera  bred  this  year  indoors, 
including  Diaphora  mendica,  Aviphidasis  betularia,  Amorplia 
populi,  Hylopjhila  prasinana,  etc. — Mr.  H.  Moore,  the  S.  American 
Nymphalids,  Catonephile  acontius,  and  C.  batesii,  pointing  out  their 
extremely  sexual  dimorphism. — Mr.  Edwards,  living  larvae  of  Hepialus 
humuli  and  of  a  species  of  Geotriipes  (Col.),  both  dug  up  at  Black- 
heath. — Mr.  Main,  living  larvae  of  Timarcha  tenehricosa  (Col.). — Mr. 
Turner,  series  of  Teras  contaminana.  with  vars.  ciliana,  rhombana, 
dinudiana,  and  a  much  less  common  form  recently  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Sich  ('  Ent.  Piecord  '). — Mr.  Bunnett,  a  photograph  of  a  raid  of 
locusts  approaching  a  farm  in  S.  Africa. — Messrs.  Edwai'ds,  Leeds, 
Frohawk,  and  others  reported  on  the  season.  Va7iessa  io,  Gonepteryx 
rhamni  were  in  abundance,  and  Euvanessa  antiopa  had  occurred  in 
Aberdeenshire. 

May  9i/t.— The  President  in  the  chair.— Mr.  E.  E.  Green,  F.E.S., 
of  Bearsted,  Kent,  was  elected  a  member.  Annual  exhibition  of 
Orders  other  than  Lepidoptera. — Mr.  Ashdown,  a  large  number  of 
Coleoptera  taken  in  Surrey  and  Hants,  1917,  including  Leptura  nigra, 
L.    sexguttata,    Conopaljms    testaceus,    Orsodana    cerasi,.  Livionius 
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viinuius,  Cychrus  rostratus,  Serica  brunnea,  etc. — Mr.  Frisby,  two 
cases  of  exotic  Hynienoptera — one  with  large  species  of  solitary, 
fossorial,  and  other  wasps ;  the  other  with  bees  from  many  parts  of 
the  world,  including  a  large  Megachile  which  burrows  in  the  mounds 
of  termites  in  S.  Africa. — Mr.  West,  his  collection  of  British  Dytis- 
cidcB,  Gyrinidce,  and  Hydropliilidc?  (Col.),  with  nearly  all  the  species 
represented,  including  the  rare  Sj)ercus  emarginatus  from  W.  Ham. 
He  also  showed  his  British  Orthoptera,  including  Platycleis  rceselii 
and  Nemohius  sylvestris  from  the  New  Forest. — Mr.  Priske,  sinistral 
specimens  of  Helix  ncmoralis  (Mol.)  from  Berndoran,  and  many 
British  fresh-water  shells. — Mr.  Main,  a  living  larva  of  Cicindela 
campestris  (Col.)  from  Epping  in  its  burrow,  and  the  burrow  and 
aerial  tube  of  the  British  trap-door  ^])\dev  Atypus  affinis. — Mr.  Moore, 
a  number  of  species  of  Orthoptera,  and  read  notes  on  the  colours 
found  in  the  Order. — Mr.  Buckstone,  a  collection  of  Hymenoptera, 
Orthoptera,  and  Coleoptera  made  on  a  voyage  to  Australia  soix)e 
years  ago.- — Mr.  Talbot,  living  examples  of  Pediculus  hummnis  which 
carried  the  bacillus  of  trench  fever,  and  Stegoniyia  fasciata,  the 
carrier  of  yellow  fever,  and  show'ed  the  ova  of  the  latter  hatching. — 
Mr.  Edwards,  large  species  of  exotic  Coleoptera.  — Mr.  West,  for  the 
Society,  drawers  of  British  Odonata,  Hemiptera,  Hymenoptera,  Dip- 
tera,  and  Carabidce  (Col.). — Mr.  Frohawk,  varied  series  of  the  eggs 
of  the  blackbird,  thrush,  goatsucker,  and  lapwing. — Hy.  J.  Turner 
(Hon.  Editor  of  Proceedings). 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Entomological  Society.  —  A2)ril 
\bth,  1918.— Mr.  H.  M.  Hallett,  F.E.S.,  read  an  interesting 
paper  on  the  British  Social  Wasps.  Each  species  was  taken  in 
detail,  and  any  outstanding  feature  in  its  bionomics  convincingly 
described.  Considerable  discussion  centred  round  the  position  of 
Vespa  Mistriaca  as  the  "  Cuckoo"  wasp.  Mr.  Hallett  said  that  he 
had  witnessed  the  wasp  scraping  fibre  from  an  old  gatepost  as  if  it 
were  gathering  nest  material ;  he  also  stated  that  in  spite  of  such 
an  observation,  it  was  quite  likely  that  a  species  which  produced  no 
workers  would  depend  largely,  if  not  entirely,  upon  foster-parents 
for  its  progeny.  It  appears  that  this  tendency  of  V.  austriaca 
requires  still  further  investigation.  The  discussion  also  elicited  the 
fact  that  we  have  only  one  record  for  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  for 
the  hornet,  V.  crahro. — Mr.  F.  N.  Pierce  exhibited  living  larvae  of 
Solenobia  vielanella  and  Diplodoma  ferckaultclla  from  Northants, 
and  pointed  out  that  no  male  of  the  latter  species  was  known.  He 
drew  attention  to  the  differences  in  the  form  of  the  larval  case  in 
each  instance  and  the  method  of  the  feeding  of  the  larvae. — Mr.  W. 
Mansbridge  showed  a  long-bred  series  of  Lobophora  carpinata 
[Lobulata)  from  Delamere  parents  much  suffused  with  fuscous  and 
green  in  both  sexes,  but  more  strongly  in  the  females ;  also  a  series 
ot  Odontopera  bidentata,  showing  a  continuous  pale  transverse  line 
formed  by  the  joining  up  of  the  second  series  of  spots. — Wm.  Mans- 
bridge. Hon.  Sec. 
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TWO    NEW    SPECIES    OF    SESIID.E     FEOM    FORMOSA 
AND    A   NEW    NOCTUID    MOTH   FROM   JAPAN. 

By  a.  E.  W^ileman  and  Richard  South. 

Canopia  auritincta.  sp.  n. 

(J  ■  Head  black,  face  lined  with  white  ;  thorax  black,  fringed 
with  yellow  hairs  at  sides ;  abdomen  black,  posterior  edges  of  the 
segments  with  yellow  hairs,  a  broad  yellow  band  on  last  segment, 
some  yellow  hairs  in  the  black  anal  tuft.  Fore  wings  with  costal 
and  outer  margins,  veins,  and  broad  discoidal  bar,  black;  inner 
margin  yellowish  from  base  to  bar;  orange  yellow  scales  between  the 
veins  on  outer  fourth.  Hind  wings  black  on  the  veins  and  outer 
margin,  yellow  on  other  margins,  no  discal  bar ;  some  orange-yellow 
scale  dots  before  termen,  placed  between  the  veins.    All  fringes  grey. 

Expanse,  18  millim. 

Collection  number,  1702. 

A  male  specimen  from  Yakanron,  Formosa,  June  15tli,  1908. 

Paraiithrene  tricincta,  sp.  n. 

9  .  Head  black,  face  white,  collar  ochreous  ;  thorax  and  abdomen 
black,  the  former  with  ochreous  hairs,  and  the  latter  with  three  yellow 
rings,  of  which  the  first  is  narrow,  the  second  very  broad,  and  the 
third  incomplete.  Fore  wings  clouded  with  blackish-brown  hairs, 
especially  on  the  outer  half ;  margins,  veins,  and  discoidal  bar  black 
on  all  the  wings. 

Expanse,  20  millim. 

Collection  number,  1273. 

One  suecimeu  from  Kansbirei,  Formosa,  May  10th,  1908 
(1000  feet). 

Procus  alh'dineola,  sp.  n 

$  .  Fore  wings  brown  with  a  slight  purplish  tinge,  darker  clouds 
on  central  area ;  costa  suffused  with  greyish  marked  with  black,  a 
few  white  dots  before  apex ;  venation  pale,  almost  whitish  ;  reniform 
and  orbicular  stigmata  white  ;  antemedial  and  postmedial  lines  white, 
the  former  outwardly  oblique,  the  latter  excurved  round  cell  and 
slightly  incurved  before  reaching  the  inner  margin  ;  submarginal  line 
whitish,  wavy,  indistinct ;   terminal  line  black ;   fringes  concolorous 
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^vith  outer  area.     Hind  wings  fuscous,  with  a  pale-edged  dark  trans- 
verse line  beyond  the  middle :   terminal  line  blackish,  fringes  greyish. 
Expanse,  36  millim. 

Collection  number,  1392. 

A  female  specimen  from  Yoshino,  province  Yamato,  Honshu, 
Japan,  October  21st,  1900. 


THE  NOCTUID.E  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AS  ARRANGED 
IN  THE  GENERAL  COLLECTION  AT  THE  NATURAL 
HISTORY  MUSEUM. 

By  Richard  South. 

{Continued  from  Vol.  L,  p.  206.) 

2044.  Leucania  littoralis,  Curt. 

Leucania  littoralis,  Curt.,  E.S.L.,  p.  5;   M.,  p.   69;  T.,  i, 
p.  43  ;  M.B.I.,  i,  p.  308. 

2045.  Leucania  favicolor,  Barr. 

Leucania  favicolor,  M.B.L,  i,  p.  304. 

2047.  Leucania  fuliginosa,  Haw. 

Leucania  impura,  Hb.,  E.L.S.,  p.  5:  M.,  p.  71:  T.,  i,  p.  39; 
M.B.L,  i,  p.  305. 

2051.  Leucania  straminea,  Treit. 

Leiicania  straminea,  E.S.L.,  p.  5;   M.,  p.  71;  T..  i,  p.  38 
M.B.L,  i,  p.  306. 

2052.  Leucania  fallens,  L. 

Leucania  pallens,  E.S.L.,  p.   5;   M.,  p.   71;    T.,   i,   p.   40; 
M.B.L,  i,  p.  304. 

2054.  Leucania  obsoleta,  Hubn. 

Leucania  obsoleta,  E.S.L.,  p.  5;    M.,  p.  70;    T.,  i,  p.  38; 
M.B.L,  i,  p.  307. 

2055.  Leucania  pudorina,  Schifi". 

Leucania  impudens,  Hb.,   E.S.L.,  p.  5;  M.,  p.   71;    T.,  i, 
p.  35  ;  M.B.L,  i,  p.  307. 

Subfam.   CUCULLIAN^.      [Vol.  vi  (1906).] 

2090.  Cucullia  artemisi-e,  Hufn. 

Cucullia  artemisia,  Hufn.,  M.,  p.  47  ;  M.B.L,  ii,  p.  43. 

2103.  Cucullia  absinthii,  L. 

Cucullia  absinthii,  E.S.L.,  p.  10;   M.,  p,  47;  T.,  iii,  p.  116; 
M.B.L,  ii,  p.  42. 

2107.  Cucullia  umbratica,  L. 

Cucullia  iimbratica,  E.S.L.,  p.  10  ;  M.,  p.  48  ;  T.,  iii,  p.  119; 
M.B.L,  ii,  p.  40. 
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2114.    CUCULLIA    CHAMOJIILL^,  Schiff. 

Cucullia  chamomillce,  E.S.L.,  p.  10  :  M.,  p.  48;  T.,  iii,  p.  116; 
M.B.I. ,  ii,  p.  40. 

2144.  Cucullia  asteeis,  Scbiff. 

Cucullia  asteris,  E.S.L.,  p.  10;  M.,  p.  48;  T.,  iii,  p.  115; 
M.B.I.,  ii,  p.  39. 

2145.  Cucullia  gnaphalii,  Hiibn. 

Cucullia  gnaphalii,  E.S.L.,  p.  10  ;  M.,  p.  47  :  T.,  iii,  p.  115 ; 
M.B.I.,  ii,  p.  41. 

2165.  Cucullia  lychnitis,  Embr. 

Cucullia  lychnitis,  E.S.L.,  p.  10  ;  M.,  p.  49:  T.,  iii,  p.  114  ; 
M.B.I.,  ii,  p.  38. 

2166.  Cucullia  scrophulaei.e,  Schiff. 

CtocuUia  scrophularicR,  Esp.,  E.S.L.,  p.  10. 
Cucullia    scrophularia,    Cap.,   M.,  p.  41:    T.,    iii,   p.  112; 
M.B.L,  ii,  p.  37. 

2167.  Cucullia  verbasci,  L. 

Cucullia  verbasci,  E.S.L.,  p.  10;  M.,  p.  49:   T.,  iii,  p.  Ill  ; 
M.B.I.,  ii,  p.  36. 

2238.  LEUCOCHL.ENA  HispiDA,  Gever. 

Reliophobus  hispidus,   E.S.L.,   p.   6:   M.,  p.  59:  M.B.I.,  i, 

p.  267. 
Heliophobus  hispida.  Gey.,  T.,  i,  p.  125. 

2342.  Brachionycha  sphinx,  Hufn. 

Asteroscopus  sphinx,  E.S.L.,  p.  10;  M.,  p.  57. 
Brachionycha  sphinx,  M.B.I.,  i,  p.  288. 

2343.  Brachionycha  nubeculosa,  Esp. 

Asteroscopus  nubeculosa,  E.S.L.,  p.  10;  M.,  p.  57. 
Brachionycha  nubeculosa,  M.B.L,  ii,  p.  288. 

2366.  Bombycia  viminalis,  Fabr. 

Cleoceris  viminalis,  E.S.L.,  p.  9. 
Polia  viminalis,  M.,  p.  52. 
Bombycia  viminalis,  M.B.I. ,  i,  p.  263. 

2385.  Aporophyla  lutulenta,  Schiff. 

Aporophyla  lutulenta,  E.S.L.,   p.  9;    M.,  p.  58;   M.B.I.,  i, 

p.  282. 
Epunda  lutulenta,  Bkh.,  T.,  iii,  p.  53. 

2386.  Aporophyla  australis,  Boisd. 

Aporophyla  australis,  E.S.L.,  p.  6 ;  M.,  p.  58  :  T.,  i,  p.  131 ; 
iv,  p.  109  ;  M.B.I.,  i,  p.  284. 

2387.  Aporophyla  nigra.  Haw. 

Aporophyla  nigra,  E.S.L.,  p.  9  ;  M.,  p.  58  ;  M.B.I.,  i,  p.  283. 
Epunda  nigra,  T.,  iii,  p.  59. 

2389.  Cloantha  solidaginis,  Hiibn. 

Calocampa  solidaginis,  E.S.L.,  p.  10. 
Polia  solidaginis,  M.,  p.  51. 

Lithomia  solidaginis,  T.,  iii,  p.  108;  (Lithomoia),  M.B.I.,  ii, 
p.  32. 
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2393.  LiTHOPHANE    SEMIBRUNNEA,    HaW. 

Xylina  semihrunnea,  E.S.L.,  p.  10;  T.,  iii,  p.  104. 
Polia  semihrunnea,  M.,  p.  51. 
Lithophane  semihrunnea,  M.B.I.,  ii,  p.  28. 

2394.  LiTHOPHANE    SOCIA,    Eott. 

Xylina  socia,  E.S.L.,  p.  10  ;  T.,  iii,  p.  105. 
Polia  socia,  M.,  p.  51. 
Lithophane  socia,  M.B.I. ,  ii,  p.  29. 

2411.  Graptolitha  ornithopus,  Eott. 

Xylina  ornithopus,  E.S.L.,  p.  10. 
Polia  ornithoinis,  M.,  p.  52. 
Xylina  ornithopus,  Hufn.,  T.,  iii,  p.  99. 
Graptolitha  ornithopus,  M.B.T.,  ii,  p.  31. 

2412.  Graptolitha  lamda,  Fabr. 

Xylina  lamhda,  E.S.L.,  p.  10;   {lamda)  T.,  iii,  p.  99. 
Polia  lambda,  M.,  p.  51. 
Graptolitha  lamda,  M.B.I.,  ii,  p.  30. 

2414.  Graptolitha  furcifera,  Hufn. 

Xyliiia  furcifera,  E.S.L.,  p.  10;  T.,  iii,  p.  103. 
Polia  furcifera,  M.,  p.  52. 
Graptolitha  furcifera,  M.B.I.,  ii,  p.  29. 

2446.  Xylina  vetusta,  Hiibn. 

Calocampa  vetusta,  E.S.L.,  p.  10;  T.,  iii,  p.  107;  M.B.I. ,  ii, 

p.  35. 
Polia  vetusta,  M.,  p.  50. 

2450.  Xylina  exoleta,  L. 

Calocampa  exoleta,  E.S.L.,  p.  10;   [exsoleta)  T.,  iii,  p.  108: 

M.B.I.,  ii,  p.  34. 
Polia  exoleta,  M.,  p.  50. 

2461.  DicHONiA  areola,  Esp. 

Xylocampa  areola,  E.S.L.,   p.  10;   T.  iii,  p.  97;   M.B.I.,  ii, 

p.  33. 
Polia  areola,  M.,  p.  52. 

2474.    MeGANEPHRIA   OXYACANTHiE,    L. 

Miselia  oxyacanthce,  E.S.L.,  p.  9;  M.,  p.  56;  T.,  iii,  p.  60; 
M.B.I.,  i,  p.  289. 

2476.  Meganephrta  bimaculosa,  L. 

Miselia  himaculosa,  E.S.L.,  p.  9;  M.,  p.  56  ;  T.,  iii,  p.  61: 
M.B.I.,  i,  p.  289. 

2485.  Agriopis  aprilina,  L. 

Agriopis  aprilina,  E.S.L.,  p.  9  ;  M.B.I.,  i,  p.  290. 
Polia  aprilina,  M.,  p.  53. 
Dichonia  aprilina,  T.,  iii,  p.  62. 

2489.    EUMICHTIS   LICHENEA,    Hlibti. 

EpuJida    lichenea,    E.S.L.,  p.  9  ;    T.,  iii,  p.  52  ;    M.B.I.,  i,. 

p.  285. 
Polia  lichenea,  M.,  p.  53. 
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2496.  EuMicHTis  SATURA,  Schiff. 

Hadena  i^orphyrea,  Esp.,  E.S.L.,  p.  9:    M.,  p.  132;  T.,  iii, 

p.  72. 
Eumichtis  satura,  M.B.I.,  i,  p.  260. 

2198.  Eumichtis  adusta,  Esp, 

Hadena  adusta,  E.S.L.,  p.  9;  M.,  p.  130;  T.,  iii,  p.  73. 
Eumichtis  adusta,  M.B.I.,  i,  p.  260. 

2508.  Eumichtis  protea,  Schiff. 

Hadena  protea,  E.S.L.,  p.  9;  T.  iii,  p.  76. 
Polia  protea,  Bkh.,  M.,  p.  53. 
Eumichtis  protea,  M.B.I,,  i,  p.  261. 

2520.  Valeria  oleagina,  Schiff. 

Valeria  oleagina,  Hb.,  E.S.L.,  p.  9  :  M.,  p.  55  :  T.,  iii,  p.  59; 
M.B.I.,  i,  p.  266. 

2535.  Antitype  flavicincta,  Schiff. 

Polia  flavicincta,  E.S.L.,   p.  9 ;   M.,  p.  54  ;   T.,  iii,  p.  47  ; 
M.B.I.,  i,  p.  286. 

2545.  Antitype  nigrocincta,  Treit. 

Polia  xanthomista,  Hiibn.,  E.S.L.,  p.  9:    M.,  p.  54:   T.,  iii, 
p.  44  ;  M.B.I.,  p.  287. 

2550.  Antitype  chi,  L. 

Polia  chi,  E.S.L.,  p.  9:  M.,  p.  54;  T.,  iii,  p.  41;  M.B.I.,  i, 
p.  286. 

2551.  Ehizotype  flammea,  Esp. 

Trigonophora  flammea,  E.S.L.,  p.  9:   T.,  iii,  p.  63;   M.B.I., 

i,  p.  290. 
Hadena  flammea,  M.,  p.  128. 

2623.  Dasypolia  templi,  Thunb. 

Dasjjpolia   tempsU,  E.S.L.,  p.  9;  M.,  p.  55;    T.  iii,  p.  49: 
M.B.I.,  i,  p.  285. 

2642.  EuPsiLiA  satellitia,  L. 

Scopelosoma  satellitia,  E.S.L.,  p.  8;  T.,  iii,  p.  7. 
Orthosia  satellitia,  M.,  p.  64. 
Eupsilia  satellitia,  M.B.I.,  ii,  p.  27. 

2648.  Xantholeuca  croceago,  Schiff. 
Oporina  croceago,  E.S.L.,  p.  8. 
Orthosia  croceago,  M.,  p.  60. 
Hoporina  croceago,  T.,  iii,  p.  8. 
Xantholeuca  croceago,  M.B.I.,  ii,  p.  22. 

2655.  CoNisTRA  erythrocephala,  Schiff. 

Cerastis  erythrocephala,  Fb.,  E.S.L.,  p.  8. 

Conistra  erythrocephala,  Fb.,  M.,  p.  65. 

Orrhodia  erythrocephala,  Fb.,  T.,  iii,  p.  6;  M.B.I.,  ii,  p.  23. 

2662.  Conistra  vaccinii,  L. 

Cerastis  vaccinii,  E.S.L.,  p.  8. 

Conistra  vaccinii,  M.,  p.  66. 

Orrhodia  vaccinii,  T.,  iii,  p.  1 ;  M.B.I.,  ii,  p.  24. 
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2664.    CONISTRA    LIGULA,    Esp. 

Cerastis  spadicea,  Hiibn.,  E.S.L.,  p.  8. 

Conistra  ligula,  M.,  p.  65. 

Orrhodia  ligula,  T.,  iii,  p.  4  ;  M.B.I.,  ii,  p.  25. 

2667.    COKISTRA    RUBIGINEA,   Schilf. 

Dasycavipa  ruhiginea,  Fb.,  E.S.L.,  p.  8 ;  T.,  iii,  p.  7. 
Conistra  ruhiginea,  Fb.,  M.,  p.,  65. 
Orrhodia  ruhiginea,  M.B.I.,  ii,  p.  26. 

2684.  Omphaloscelis  lunosa,  Haw. 

Anchocelis  lunosa,  E.S.L.,  p.  8;  T.,  ii,  p.  168.  i 

Oporophyla  lunosa,  M.,  p.  58. 
Omjyhaloscelis  lunosa,  M.B.I.,  ii,  p.  11. 

2690.  Amathes  lychnidis,  Scliifi'. 

Anchocelis  pistacina,  Fb.,  E.S.L.,  p.  8  ;  T.,  ii,  p.  164. 
Orthosia  piistacina,  Fb.,  M.,  p.  63. 
Amathes  lychnidis,  M.B.I.,  ii,  p.  16. 

2695.  Amathes  lota,  L. 

Orthosia  lota,  CL,  E.S.L.,  p.  8 ;  M.,  p.  63 ;  T.,  ii,  p.  160. 
Amathes  lota,  M.B.I. ,  ii,  p.  12. 

2696.  Amathes  macilenta.  Haw. 

Orthosia  macilenta,  Hb.,  E.S.L.,  p.  8  ;  M.  p.  63  ;  T.,  ii,  p.  161. 
Amathes  macilenta,  M.B.,  ii,  p.  13. 

2698.  Amathes  circellaris,  Hufn. 

Xanthia  circellaris,  E.S.L.,  p.  8. 
Orthosia  circellaris,  M.,  p.  62. 
Mellinia  circellaris,  T.,  iii,  p.  15,  iv,  p.  122. 
Amathes  circellaris,  M.B.I.,  ii,  p.  14. 

2700.  AM.4.THES    HELVOLA,    L. 

Anchocelis  rufina,  L.,  E.S.L.,  p.  8;  T.,  ii,  p.  162. 
Orthosia  helvola,  M.,  p.  62. 
Amathes  helvola,  M.B.I.,  ii,  p.  15. 

2701.  Amathes  litura,  L. 

Anchocelis  litura,  E.S.L.,  p.  8;  T.,  ii,  p.  170. 
Orthosia  litura,  M.,  p.  63. 
Amathes  littcra,  M.B.I. ,  ii,  p.  16. 

2706.  Amathes  iners.  Germ. 

Orthosia  suspecta,  Hiibn.,  E.S.L.,  p.  8;  M.,  p.  64. 
Dyschorista  suspecta,  T.,  ii,  p.  156  ;  M.B.I. ,  ii,  p.  47. 

2717.  Atethmia  xerampelina,  Esp. 

Cirrhoedia  xerampelina,  Hb.,  E.S.L.,  p.  8. 

Orthosia  xerampelina,  Hb.,  M.,  p.  60. 

Cirroedia  xerampelina,  Hb.,  T.,  iii,  p.  15  ;  M.B.I.,  ii,  p.  10. 

2721.    COSMIA  AURAGO,    Schifif. 

Xanthia  aurago,  Fb.,  E.S.L.,  p.  8 ;  T.,  iii,  p.  12. 
Orthosia  aurago,  Fb.,  M.,  p.  61. 
Ochria  aurago,  M.B.I.,  ii,  p.  18. 

2724.  CosMiA  lutea,  Str5m. 

Xanthia  flavago,  Fb.,  E.S.L.,  p.  8;  T.,  iii,  p.  12. 
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Orthosia  flavago,  Fb.,  M.,  p.  61. 
Xanthia  lutea,  M.B.I. ,  ii,  p.  19. 

2725.    COSMIA    FULVAQO,    L. 

Xanthia  fulvago,  E.S.L.,  p.  8 ;  T.,  iii,  p.  9  ;  M.B.I.,  ii,  p.  20. 
Orthosia  fulvago,  M.,  p.  61. 

2727.  CosMiA  GiLVAGO,  Schiff. 

Xanthia  gilvago,  Esp.,  E.S.L.,  p.  8;  T.,  iii,  p.  14. 
Orthosia  gilvago,  Esp.,  M.,  p.  62. 
Mellinia  gilvago,  M.B.I.,  ii,  p.  21. 

2729.  CosMiA  ocELLARis,  Borkh. 

Orthosia  ocellaris,  M.,  p.  62. 
Mellinia  ocellaris,  M.B.I.,  ii,  p.  22. 
Xanthia  ocellaris,  T.,  iv,  p.  122. 

2734.    COSMIA   CITRAGO,    L. 

Xanthia  citrago,  E.S.L.,  p.  8 ;  T.,  iii,  p.  9. 
Orthosia  citrago,  M.,  p.  60. 
Cirrhia  citrago,  M.B.I.,  ii,  p.  17. 

(To  be  continued.) 


•    NOTES     ON     COLLECTING    IN     1917. 

By  C.  Gr.\nville  Clutterbuck,  F.E.S. 

The  longest  and  coldest  winter  for  twenty-two  years  ter- 
minated on  April  15th,  when  the  frost  ceased  and  once  more 
"  the  vernal  airs  breathed  mild."  With  the  exception  of 
Vanessa  i<>,  Gonepteryx  rhamni,  Scoliopteryx  libatri.v,  Theria 
riipicaprana,  and  Gymnoscelis  (Evpithecia)  vumilata,  practically 
nothinfr  was  observed  during  the  first  three  months,  but  on 
April  19 rh  I  spent  the  afternoon  in  a  wood  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  Forest  of  Dean.  On  the  way  a  crippled  male  specimen 
of  Biston  stratarius  { jirodronuiria)  was  noticed  at  rest  on  a 
telegraph  post,  at  least  a  month  late.  In  the  wood  Aglais 
urticcB  (hybernated),  Brephos  j^arthenias,  2  Hybernia  marginaria 
{progemmaria),  Cheimatophila  tortricella  [hyemana),  Semioscopis 
avellanella,  Micropteiyx  purjmreVa,  and  M.  semipurpurella  were 
taken  sparingly,  but  it  was  evident  that  the  species  were  all 
belated  and  were  only  just  awakening  from  their  winter's  sleep. 
On  the  22nd  I  visited  the  same  district  with  an  ornithological 
friend,  w^hen  the  same  species  were  noticed  in  increasing 
numbers,  with  the  addition  of  Alncita  moiwdactyla  (hybernated), 
Cerostoma  radiatella  (hybernated),  and  M.  unimaculella.  The 
strenuous  exertions  of  my  friend  to  catch  the  male  B.  parthenias 
as  thev  came  within  reach  along  the  wood  paths  afforded  me 
considerable  amusement.  He  had  never  before  seen  the  species 
on  the  wing.  On  April  26th  I  again  visited  the  wood,  but  the 
afternoon  was  dull,  and  my  bag  consisted  of  one  Poiia  areola 
(lithorhizti)    at   rest   on    a    telegraph    post,    three    Tr'tchojiteryx 
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(Lobophora)  carpinata  {lobulata)  at  rest  on  tree  trunks,  one  M. 
unimaculella,  one  M.  semipurpurella,  and  three  M.  piirpnrella. 
Cycling  home  through  the  streets,  I  was  an  eye-witness  of  a  rare 
sight  in  Gloucester,  a  crowd  chasing  an  escaped  canary.  Time 
pressed,  otherwise  I  felt  tempted  to  join  in  the  cliase  with 
my  net. 

May  1st  was  a  glorious  sunny  day,  and  Celastriiui  argiolus 
appeared  in  my  garden.  During  recent  years  this  species  has 
become  a  common  garden  insect  in  Gloucester,  possibly  owing  to 
the  ivy  not  having  been  cut  back  regularly  through  shortage  of 
labour  owing  to  the  war.  A  visit  to  our  hills  on  the  3rd  revealed 
the  fact  that  Callophrys  ruhi  was  flying  in  some  numbers  and  sett- 
ling on  the  lower  branches  of  the  larch  trees,  with  whose  young 
leaves  the  green  on  the  under  side  of  its  wings  closely  assimilated. 
Aiicijlis  complana  was  flying  amongst  the  short  turf  on  the  top 
of  the  hill,  Lithocolletis  faginella  amongst  the  beech  trees,  nud 
M.  subpurpurdla  along  a  hedge  largely  consisting  of  nut  bushes 
under  oak  trees.  On  the  4th  Pammene  rhediella  appeared  in 
my  garden,  flying  in  the  hot  sunshine  between  6  and  8  p.m. 
(summer  time)  on  the  top  of  a  pear  tree.  This  species  has 
appeared  in  my  garden  for  some  years,  although  there  is  no 
hawthorn  near.  Is  it  possible  that  the  larva  feeds  in  the  berries 
of  the  fire-berry  {Cratcegus  pyracanthiis)  which  grows  here  and  in 
my  neighbour's  garden  ?  A  specimen  of  Gymnoscelii^  puinilata 
api^eared  in  the  house  on  the  5th,  whilst  on  the  7th  a  visit 
to  a  neighbouring  osier  bed  produced  Xanihorlio'e  desiguata 
{propugnata)  in  fine  condition,  and  also  Laspeyi-esia  perlppidana, 
Sjcamvierdamiapy  yell  a,  and  Lithocolletis  viminiella.  On  the  10th 
my  wife  and  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  hills,  and,  thanks  to  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  S.  J.  Coley,  of  Stroud,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  picking 
the  Pasque  flower  (Anemone  pnlsatilla)  for  the  first  time.  The 
only  lepidoptera  to  be  observed  were  Pyrausta  cespitalis  and 
A.  complana.  The  13th  was  a  fine  hot  day,  and  on  our  hills  in 
the  beech  woods  C.  argiolus  and  the  males  of  Drepana  cultraria 
{unguicida)  were  flying  freely,  but  were  somewhat  passe.  Other 
species  noted  were  Pieris  napi,  C.  riibi,  Euclidia  vn,  Ancylis 
lundana,  L.  perlepidana,  and  Nepticula  anomalella.  On  the  loth 
Cucidlia  verbasci  emerged  from  a  pupa  resulting  from  a  larva 
found  near  here  in  July,  3  916.  On  the  20th  I  visited  a  locality 
near  the  foot  of  our  hill?,  which  for  upwards  of  fifty  years  has 
been  a  favourite  resort  of  Gloucester  collectors,  hut  which  is  now 
in  jeopardy,  as  an  aerodrome  has  recently  lieen  erected  close  to 
it.  The  only  species  observed  were  Hesperia  malvce,  Euclidia 
glyphica,  Laapeyresia  compositella,  Adda  rufimitrella,  Elachista 
rnfocinerea,  and  E.  obscurella.  An  inspection  of  my  gooseberry 
trees  on  the  '22nd  showed  that  they  were  attacked  by  the  larva 
of  the  gooseb'^rry  saw-fly  {Nematus  ribesii),  and  a  male  and  two 
female  flies  were  captured  flying  round  the  trees.     Hand-picking 
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cheeked  the  pest,  and  a  good  crop  of  fruit  resulted.  The  flies 
were  subsequentlv  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  Cotteswold 
Field  Club. 

A  visit  to  a  local  oak  wood  on  the  24th  jiroduced  I.obophora 
haltcrata  (hexapterata)  fit  rest  on  a  tree  trunk,  Gjimnoscelis 
ahhreciafa,  Anciilis  luiidana,  Xt^.inojjJiora  Rc}iwarzi<'lla,  Litliocolletis 
quercifoliella,  and  L.  (•rnmercUa.  A  rising  temperature  on  the 
25th  and  26tli  brought  out  (Ecophoni  siilphiirella  and  Lampronia 
rubieUa  in  my  garden.  Gracilaria  syringeila  was  first  noticed 
amongst  the  lilac  bushes  on  the  27th.  a  very  wet  day.  The  next 
day  ("Whit-Monday)  being  a  holidav.  advantage  was  taken  of  a 
fine  afternoon  following  a  dry  morning  to  visit  the  hills.  The 
males  of  Eriogaster  ruhi  were  dashing  about  on  a  dry  bank  and 
amongst  the  beech  bushes  at  the  bottom.  I  made  several 
ineffectual  attempts  to  net  them,  both  at  the  top  and  at  tbe 
bottom  of  the  bank,  but  towards  8  o'clock  (summer  time)  I  noticed 
that  they  flew  lower,  just  above  the  tops  of  the  grass,  and  I  then 
managed  to  catch  tbree  in  very  fair  order.  Bretithis  euphrdsi/ne, 
Polyommatus  icaruft,  Opisthogj-aptix  clathrata,  Oxiipiilus  parvi- 
dactglus,  Adela  niJiniitreUa,  and  EriocepJiala  calthella  were  also 
on  the  wing.  On  the  29th  I  visited  the  woodlands  in  the  Severn 
Valley,  and  by  beating  the  small  oaks,  birch,  and  nut  trees  along 
the  wood  rides  I  secured  a  lovely  fresh  Halias  pi'isnunia,  ai^eriect 
pair  oi Phnuyria  hastatu,  L.halteratt,  Hydriomaia  coiylala,Anrylis 
lactana,  Nepticula  argentipedella,  and  Lithocollftis  pomifoliella, 
whilst  the  males  of  Euptecrlm  macidosana  w-ere  flying  over  the 
bluebells  in  the  sunshine.  My  long  projected  visit  to  the  famous 
Leigh  Woods  materialised  on  May  31st,  when,  thanks  to  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  G.  C.  Griffiths  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Hudd,  joint  authors 
of  '  Fifty  Years  Entomology  in  Bristol,'  I  spent  a  pleasant  after- 
noon in  their  company.  Tbe  afternoon  was  cloudy  and  rain 
threatened,  but.  although  we  did  not  secure  the  <^reat  prize 
Drepana  harpagula  (sicida).  I  was  pleased  to  take  for  tbe  first 
time  Roeslerstammia  erxleheUa,  at  rest  on  a  leaf  of  the  small- 
leaved  lime  [Tilia  pardflora).  Other  species  noted  were  H. 
pnisinana,  D'isychira  pudihnnda,  Goiiodontis  hidentata,  Pseiido- 
panthera  macidaria.  Cepphis  advenaria,  Toririx  minutrana, 
Lipoptycha  plumbana,  Xeiimpiiora  swammerdameWt ,  Adda  croenella 
{snlzella),  Chrysoclintaaurifrontella,  and  .V.  nrgentipedella. 

By  beating  the  lime  trees  outside  a  wood  near  the  Forest  of 
Dean',  besides  R.  erxleheUa,  I  was  fortunate  in  securing  a  nice 
pair  of  Biiccttiatrix  thoracella,  a  species  not  mentioned  in 
Mr,  Y.  E.Perkins'  manuscript  Gloucestershire  list,  but  which  I  see 
is  recorded  from  Gloucester  in  Mr.  Meyrick's  handbook.  In  the 
wood  Falcaria  falcataria,  P.  hastata,  Ahrax^os  sylvata  (ulvKita), 
Euchceca  lutenta,  Elachista  atrlcomella,  Lithocolletis  spinolella,  and 
N.argrntipedella  were  obtained.  That  serious  pest  of  our  apple 
trees  Carpocapsa  pomonella  first  appeared  on  the  4th. 
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On  the  5th  a  flying  visit  in  the  evening  to  a  marsh}^  field 
near  here  produced  Melitaa  aui-inia,  EuxantliU  straminea, 
Chlidonia  baumaniiiaiia,  and  Aconipsia  tinctella,  in  addition  to  a 
larva  of  Asteroitcopus  spJiinx  (cassiriea).  On  the  7th  I  was  able  to 
visit  our  hills  in  the  afternoon.  In  one  corner  of  a  field  a  colony 
of  Ciipido  minimus  was  discovered.  Adela  fibidella  was  present 
amongst  the  germander  speed  wall.  CucuWa  iimhratica  was  taken 
at  rest  on  a  stone  wall,  and  Plati/ptilia  gonodactyla  on  the 
herbage  at  the  side  of  a  lane.  On  the  9th  in  our  osier  beds  I 
took  Hydriomena  albidata,  Epermenia  illigerella  (first  brood), 
Eidophnsia  messingieUa,  and  Elachista  ceruaella.  The  next  day 
found  me  in  our  woods,  when  P.  hastata  again  appeared.  This 
species  seems  to  have  become  suddenly  almost  common  in  this 
district.  Hydrocampa  nymphceata,  Eucosma  arcuella,  Harpella 
yeofreUa,  L.  spinoleUa,  and  Eriocephala  aruncclla  {seppella)  were 
out  in  small  numbers.  I  beat  a  couple  of  Polyploca  ridens  larvae 
out  of  oak. 

On  the  13th  a  specimen  of  Pammene  regiana  was  found  on  a 
neighbour's  fence  under  a  sycamore,  under  the  bark  of  which  no 
doubt  the  larva  had  fed.  This  sycamore  tree  has  fortunately 
escaped  the  tree  felling  which  has  lately  become  so  general  in 
this  city. 

Another  visit  to  the  hills  on  the  14th  provided  specimens 
of  Agriades  hellirgua,  DeilepJiila  porcellus,  Eucyniatoije  tersata, 
O.  p(irvidactylu!<,  E.  aruncdla,  and  Elachista  cygnipennella. 
Enarmonia  tvoeberiana  appeared  in  mv  garden  on  June  15th. 
The  larva  feeds  under  the  bark  of  cherry,  laurel,  and  pink  may 
{Cratagns  oxyfEautha  var.  rubra).  The  same  evening,  between 
8  and  9  p.m.,  I  was  fortunate  in  taking  for  the  first  tune, 
Hemimene  seqiinna  in  our  osier  beds.  The  next  day  a  specimen 
of  the  form  of  Hydriomeni  trnncata,  known  as  centum-notata, 
was  seen  at  rest  on  a  tree  trunk  in  the  city.  Trochilium 
formic  [forme,  Epiblema  tnrbidana,  and  Nemophora  uietaxella  were 
flying  in  our  osier  bed  here,  where  a  wild  species  of  gladiolus 
grows  and  where  Petasites  flourishes,  on  June  17th.  The 
longest  day  found  me  in  the  woods  again  when  I  bad  the 
good  fortune  to  beat  a  fine  male  specimen  of  Apoda  limacodes 
(testudo)  out  of  oak  into  my  umbrella.  The  Eev.  G.  M.  Smith 
bad  previously  found  the  species  here,  and  these  are,  I  believe, 
the  only  two  records  for  the  county.  A  few  Cacoecia  cratcegana, 
C.  xyloateana,  Tortrix  Icefimg'iana,  Cacoecia  podana,  Argyrestliia 
brockeella,  A.  retinella,  and  one  male  specimen  of  Fnma  casta 
{intermediella)  was  also  taken. 

I  spent  the  evening  of  the  26th  on  our  hills  when  I  secured 
Zygoena  trifulii,  Pterophorns  tetradactylus,  Epiblema  fuhana, 
A.  complana,  N.  metaxella,  and  Elachista  disertella  {poUinariella). 
In  the  Forest  of  Dean,  on  the  28th,  I  saw  a  specimen  of 
Polygonia    c-albiim,    and    captured    two    female    specimens    of 
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Euchlcena  prunaria,  one  of  which  was  the  purple-brown  form 
with  a  narrow  yellow  band  and  spot  in  apex,  C.  crdtagana, 
CalotJniSirnis  amata  {amataria),  AnisotcBnia  idmana,  and  A. 
retinella,  before  being  driven  home  b}'  heavy  rain.  On  the 
30th  P.  c-albiivi  was  seen  in  my  garden,  and  Acompsia  htnaris 
and  Gi'lechia  siinilis  were  taken  on  a  fence  near.  On  July  1st 
Argynnia  agiaia  were  fresh  on  the  ^Ying  on  our  hills,  and  other 
species  noted  were  Hadeua  litJio.rulea,  Eucosnia  ochrolencana, 
Lampronia  prcelatella,  and  Gelechia  tricolorella.  In  my  house, 
on  the  2nd,  I  took  a  v;iriety  of  the  male  Diacrisia  lubricipcda 
with  the  usual  spotting  obsolete  except  for  two  dots  in  the 
apex  of  each  fore  wing.  I  cycled  ten  miles  down  the  Severn 
Valley  on  the  5th,  and  spent  the  afternoon  in  the  fields 
with  \he  Eev.  J.  W.  Metcalfe  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Davis.  (I  have 
read  the  article  by  the  former  in  a  recent  number  and  have 
noted  their  discoveries  in  this  district  with  great  interest  having 
originally  introduced  them  to  each  other.)  My  best  capture 
was  Knarmonia  ojjpressana  on  the  wing  near  some  jioplar  trees. 
"While  we  were  sitting  on  the  grass  enjoying  our  sandwiches 
a  s^Decimen  of  Ochseniiciineria  birdella  crawled  up  the  side  of 
the  paper  bag  lying  on  the  grass  by  me.  Other  species  seen 
included  Onrapteriix  sambucaria,  Hydrxomena  dotata  (pyraliata). 
TepJirocly^tis  isograminaria,  Tortrix  chrysantlieviana,  and  Gelechia 
rulgclla.  On  the  10th  Xola  cacuUatella  appeared  in  my  garden 
where  the  larvse  fed  regularly  every  year  on  the  apple  leaves. 
On  the  11th  specimens  of  Notocelia  roscecolana,  Enarmonia 
iroeberiaiia  and  Tinea  fascipvnctella  were  also  seen  here.  On 
the  12th,  in  a  wood  near  the  Forest,  the  trees  and  bushes  were 
swarming  with  moths  mostly  Tortrix  viridana.  Amongst  the 
better  things  were  XaiithorJioe  viridaria  (pectinataria) ,  Hydriovwna 
sordidata  {elutara),  Euclioeca  obliteraia  {hep)arata),  Metrocampa 
marg'iriiaria,  Acrohasis  zelleri  (tumidella),  Cacoeda  cratoegana, 
Tortrix  dirersana.  Eucosma  belutetana,  Schrecken.steinia  Jestaliella, 
Acommia  jiavifrontdla,  and  Coleophora  nigricella. 

(To  be  continued.) 


BEITISH    ODOXATA    IN    1917. 

By  W.  J.  Lucas,  B.A.,  F.E.S. 

Although  an  example  was  sighted  at  a  distance  on  May  26th 
at  the  foot  of  Boxhill  in  Surrey,  my  first  real  experience  amongst 
the  dragonflies  was  on  May  29th,  when  I  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Basingstoke  Canal  near  Byfleet  (Surrey),  and  met  with  nine  or 
ten  species.  PyrrJiosoma  nyniphnia,  Sulz..  was  tdentiful.  and 
Agrion  puella,  Linn.,  with  Enallagma  cyathigernm,  Charp., 
appeared  to  be  common  also.  Brachytron  pratense,  Miill.,  was 
frequently  seen  and  I  captured  one,  while  L.  Balcomb,  who  was 


;\. 
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with  rae,  took  three.  By  waiting  longer  apparently  we  could 
have  taken  a  considerable  number,  as  they  kept  flying  over  the 
margin  of  the  water  near  the  luxuriant  vegetation  along  the  bank. 
Probably  Corchdia  cenea,  Linn.,  was  present  too,  but  it  was  not 
absolutely  identified.  Several  Erythronima  naias,  Hans.,  were 
seen  at  the  place  where  the  railway-bridge  crosses  the  junction 
of  the  Basingstoke  Canal  and  the  Wey  Navigation,  but  they  were 
very  wary,  and  we  caught  none.  The  ctream  was  flowing  rapidly 
in  the  Wey  Navigation,  and  they  had  the  habit  of  settling  on  the 
floating  leaves  and  other  refuse  a  little  out  of  reach.  Cftlopteri/x 
sjjieiiden^,  Harris,  was  numerous  along  the  Wey  Navigation  (and 
was  also  met  with  near  the  Wey  at  Wisley),  but  it  was  often  in 
teneral  condition,  if  not  usually  so.  One  Ischmira  elegans,  Lind., 
was  taken,  while  Libellida  qnadriwacidata,  Linn.,  and  Lihellida 
depressn,  Linn.,  were  seen.  In  this  lot-ality  dragonflies  were 
numerous,  although  the  season  was  not  an  early  one. 

Two  days  previous  to  this,  Mr.  Lyle  took  at  Wicken  Fen  : — B. 
pratense,  two  males  ;  P.  nymphula,  one  female  ;  I.  tdegaw,  one 
male  ;  and  A<irion  puMidlnm,  Lind.,  one  female;  while  on  July 
19th  he  took  at  the  same  place  .Eachna  grnndis,  Linn.,  female; 
Lestes  spoiiaa.  Hans.,  male;  /.  elegans,  female;  K.  cgnthigenim, 
female ;  and  A.  pulchellum,  female.  As  late  as  August  27th  he  took 
at  Wicken  a  teneral  E.  ci/atltigennn.  On  June  11th  Dr.  E.  N. 
Goodman  caught  a  specimen  of  B.  pratenae  between  Hook  and 
Leatherhead  in  Surrey.  In  the  New  Forest  from  June  8th-16th 
South  found  plentifully  Calopterijx  virgo,  Linn.,  L.  depressa,  and 
Aiiax  imperator,  Leach,  their  frequency  being  in  the  order  given. 

Near  Marlborough,  Mr.  E.  A.  C.  Stowell  found  L.  depressa  and 
A.  ]>uella  common  on  May  22nd,  and  at  Froxneld,  near  Hunger- 
ford  (W^ilts),  he  captured  on  June  9th  what  he  took  to  be  Platy- 
cnt'inis  pennipes,  Pall.,  and  E.  ci/afliigervm,  the  latter  being 
excessiveiv  abundant.  On  Au(;nst  11th  he  took  ^Eschna  ct/anea. 
Mull.,  in  Savernake  Forest. 

On  June  9th,  at  a  iiond  in  Chatley  Woods,  Surrey,  a  teneral 
example  of  L.  quadnmaculata,  approaching  var.  pnenuhila,  Newm., 
was  taken,  while  C.  spendens  was  found  to  be  plentiful  the  same 
day  at  one  spot  on  the  Mole  near  Cobbam.  On  June  17th 
L.  depressa  was  seen  over  a  small  pond  between  Norbury  Park 
and  Fetcham  in  Surrey,  while  .-I.  pnella.  was  taken  at  the  Mill 
Pond,  Leatherhead.  On  Epsom  Common  (June  23rd)  I.  elegans, 
E.  ciiailvgerum,  and  ^4.  pitella  were  met  with,  while  the  last 
occurred  also  between  Lower  Maiden  and  Steer  Lane  in  the  same 
district  of  Surrey.  On  July  2nd  South  found  E.  cyat'nigeruin  at 
Elstree  in  Middlesex,  while  on  July  7th  Balcomb  and  myself 
found  L.  depressa  and  E.  cyathiijerum  between  Horsley  Station 
and  the  Sheepleas  (Surrey),  the  former  occurring  again  the  same 
day  between  Netley  Heath  and  Horsley.  On  July  18th  Ji,.  grandis 
was   seen  in  the  dull  afternoon  on  the  wing  in  the  station  at 
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Kingston-on-Tbames.  /.  elegans  (two  males  and  a  female)  was 
taken  in  July  at  Moieton  in  Cheshire  (Standen)  lor  the  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire  Fauna  records. 

In  tlie  New  Forest  from  July  28th  to  Septemhei-  11th  ahout 
seventeen  species  of  dragonflies  were  met  with.  At  Duck-hole 
Bog,  between  Ehinefield  and  Wilverley,  a  female  of  Si/nipen  am 
scotiaim,  Don.,  was  noticed  on  August  2n(i  in  the  ])rocess  of 
emerging  from  the  nymph -skin,  the  wings  being  only  partly  ex- 
panded. Both  were  brought  away,  although  the  imago  naturally, 
under  these  circumstances,  became  a  {-ripple;  they  were  put 
togetiier  in  foimalin  It  is  clear  that  in  this  iubtance  *S.  scoticuin 
was  breeding  in  the  bog,  since  it  was  emerging  at  the  edge  of  one 
of  the  small  watery  bog-hole?.  At  Briken  Wood  on  August  12th 
I  saw  a  partly  developed  Siimpetram  striolai uvi .  Cho^v]). ,  that  had 
met  with  a  misfortune  in  emerging  and  fallen  alive  into  the  water. 
Near  it  was  the  empty  nymph-skin,  which,  with  the  cripple,  I 
placed  in  formalin.  Since  such  chances  as  these  constitute  one 
of  the  methods  of  identifying  dragonfly  nymphs,  the  skin  and 
its  late  occupant  should  always  be  secured  when  the  opportunity 
offers. 

At  the  Shallow  "  shade-pond  "  at  the  Apsley  Passage  of  Ober- 
water  I  took  on  August  5th  a  female  Gomph-im  rulaatissimns, 
Linn. — a  very  late  date  for  the  species.  She  api)eared  to  be 
ovipositing,  but  as  I  wished  to  be  certain  of  a  capture,  I  did  not 
ascertain.  I  could  find  no  eggs,  however,  when  eviscerating  the 
specimen  previous  to  settmg  it.  It  seemed  quite  fresh,  and  may 
possibly  have  been  an  abnormally  late  emergence.  Two  days 
later  at  the  same  ))ond  I  took  a  nice  male  Orthetrum  cancellatum, 
Linn.,  oi  which  I  had  previously  taken  i>ut  one  specimen  in  the 
Foreet  (in  Dames  Slough  Inclosure).  I  have  more  than  once 
seen  L.  depressa  at  this  pond ;  possibly  some  might  have  been 
unsuspected  examples  of  the  scarcer  species. 

On  August  7th,  at  Duck-hole  Bog,  I  took  two  male  Aqrion 
merciirialc,  Charp.,  and  saw  no  others.  They  should  not  be  over 
or  even  scarce  by  that  date  ;  but  those  were  all  I  was  able  to  find 
in  two  days'  search,  so  I  concluded  that  the  rains  had  played 
havoc  with  them.  I  could  find  no  trace  of  Ischntira  pumilio^ 
Charp.,  at  all  during  my  stay  in  the  Forest.  P.  pennipes  and 
Pyirltosoma  teneliuvt,  Vill.,  were  common  enough. 

Dragonflies,  with  their  prey  in  a  recognisable  condition,  were 
secured  on  three  occasions.  At  Blackwater  on  August  9th  a 
female  Coidulegaster  anmdatns,  Latr.,  had  captured  a  male 
Humble-bee,  Bomhus  lucorum.  Linn.  So  intent  was  it  on  its 
meal  that  I  almost  caught  as  it  fiew  by.  It  immediately  settled 
on  a  bush,  whence  I  was  able  to  take  it  by  its  wings ;  and  it  was 
a  bright  morning  too.  On  two  previous  occasions  I  had  taken 
this  species  with  its  prey— in  each  case  a  wasp.  Again,  on 
August  31st,  I  captured  the  same  species  (a  male)  with  its  prey 
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almost  at  the  same  sjiot.  This  time  it  had  secured  a  male 
Sphecodes  pilifroiis,  Thoms. — also  an  Aculeate  hymenopteron.  A 
female  S.  scoticinu  was  caught,  on  August  10th,  feeding  on  a 
small  Dipteron — a  female  of  the  Syrphid  Melanostoma  meliinum, 
Linn.* 

On  August  10th  I  paid  a  visit  to  Crockford  Pond  to  see  if  by 
any  chance  Si/mpetrum  fom^colomhii,  Selys,  or  any  other  migrant 
dragonfly  was  present,  but  found  none.  Those  seen  were :  S. 
striolatum  ;  S.  scoticum ;  Orthetr um  ccerule.^cens,  Fiihr.  :  I.  elegans, 
and  its  var.  nifeacenK,  Leach  ;  and  P.  tenellmn,  one. 

That  interesting  locality,  Marlborough  Deeps,  was  visited  on 
August  16th,  when  the  dragonflies  met  with  were  :  E.  cyatlii- 
geriLin ;  L.  sponsa,  common;  P.  tenelliun,  one;  »S'.  striolatum, 
common  :  0.  carulescens,  one,  apparently  but  recently  emerged  : 
C  aiiniilatns,  one,  at  rest  as  the  sun  was  not  shming;  and 
.Eschna  cijanea,  Miill.  Of  the  last  I  caught  four.  ^Eschnas 
were,  in  fact,  numerous,  but  whether  all  were  of  this  sj)ecies  I  am 
not  certain,  as  they  are  not  always  easily  distinguished  on  the  wing. 

Towards  the  end  of  August  and  at  the  beginning  of  Sei)tember, 
dragonflies  were  less  frequent,  as  was  to  be  expected,  this  being 
the  time  chiefly  for  the  late  snecies  -  the  x'Eschnas  and  Sympetra. 
<7.  annidatus,  however,  remained  fairly  common.  On  September 
'6th,  near  Denny  Bog,  S.  scoticitui  was  plentiful ;  >S'.  striolatum 
was  also  found  commonly  that  day,  and  a  couple  of  ^schnas 
were  seen.  S.  striolatum  in  September  and  October  is  a  very 
common  insect  in  the  New  Forest,  On  September  10th,  at  the 
sandhills  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the  Forest,  an  .Esehna 
jancea,  Linn,  (judging  by  a  sight  of  it  when  it  settled),  kept 
flying  round  and  near  me.  It  was  busily  feeding,  but  as  I  had 
no  net  I  failed  to  secure  it.  Not  every  insect  was  accepted  as 
prey,  for  it  let  one  go  that  it  attacked.  Suddenly  a  hawk,  or 
some  such  large  bird,  flew  up  from  the  further  side  of  the  sand- 
hill and  made  for  the  dragonfly,  but  failed  in  its  stroke,  or  saw 
me  and  turned  away.  Possibly  it  may  have  taken  the  insect  for 
a  small  bird,  and,  having  seen  its  u)istake,  did  not  take  it ;  or, 
could  it  have  been  intending  to  make  the  dragonfly  its  prey  "? 

Mr.  E.  B.  Nevinson  tells  me  that  he  took  his  first  A.  imperator 
at  Oxshott,  Surrey,  on  June  9tli.  On  July  12th  it  was  abundant 
locally  in  the  New  Forest,  Mr.  Le  Marchant  and  himself  taking 
eleven  in  half  an  hour.  He  captured  a  female  .Eschna  mixta, 
Latr.,  at  Surbiton  in  a  garden  near  the  station  on  August  14th, 
and  sixteen  males,  September  8th-29th,  at  Oxshott  and  Ockham. 
He  also  took  a  male  L.  quadrimaculata  at  the  Black  Pond,  Surrey, 
on  September  16th,  a  very  late  date  for  the  species.  A  female 
^E.  grandis  ■vfa.s  secured  by  him  on  September  29th. 

*  In  all  three  cases  the  prey  was  named  for  me  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Hamm,  and  the 
insects  were  added  to  Prof.  Poulton's  collection  of  "  Predaceous  Insects  and  their 
Prey." 
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Mr.  W.  Evans  records  /E.  juncea  near  Peaton,  in  Dombarton- 
sliire,  on  September  17tb,  and  sends  an  interesting  list  of  dragon- 
tiies  caugbt  or  seen  by  bis  son,  Lieut.  W.  E.  Evans,  at  Cannock 
Chase,  in  Staffordshire :  /E.  juncea,  a  male  caught  at  Eugeley 
Camp,  July  21st.  Ai.  grajidis,  one  watched  for  some  time  at 
Norton  Bog,  July  3rd,  but  not  captured.  P.  nymphula,  settling 
in  numbers  on  alders  close  to  a  shallow  pond  in  Sherbrook 
Valley,  near  Brockton,  May  28th  (two  males  and  two  females 
sent  to  Mr.  Evans  were  "  teneral  ")  ;  one  male  in  Sherbrook 
Valley,  June  4th,  also  teneral;  one  male  at  Eugeley  Camp, 
June  17th.  I.  etcgans,  two  males  and  two  females  from  Sher- 
brook Valley,  June  4th  ;  a  male  and  a  somewhat  teneral  female 
from  a  pond  in  Brindley  Valley,  near  Hednesford,  June  5th  ;  two 
males  (one  teneral)  and  five  females  (all  teneral)  at  Upper  Sher- 
brook Pond,  June  7th.  A.  pnelUr,  a  male  at  a  wayside  pool  near 
Chartley  Park,  June  30th  ;  a  male  at  Beaudesert,  July  1st. 
E.  cyathigerum,  a  few  of  both  sexes  settling  on  rushes  near  a 
shallow  pond  in  Sherbrook  Valley,  May  28th  (a  female  sent  to 
Mr.  Evans  was  teneral)  ;  four  males  and  two  females,  all  more 
or  less  teneral,  at  Lower  Sherbrook  Pond,  June  7th,  (they  were 
abundant  that  day,  but  no  P.  iti/nqyhula  were  seen,  although  they 
were  numerous  at  this  jiond  on  May  28th)  ;  a  female,  north  of 
Eugeley  Camp,  June  19th  ;  a  male  at  Norton  Bog,  July  3rd.  He 
also  took  a  female  E.  cijatliigerum  at  Dovedale,  in  Derbvshire,  on 
July  7th. 

Kingston-on-Thames  ; 
June,  1918. 
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QUEENSLAND. 

By  a.  a.   Girault. 

1.  Lepidiota  consobrina,  new  species. 

Female. — Liike  frenchi,  with  which  compared,  but  larger;  dorsal 
prothorax  and  base  of  elytron  very  dai'k  brown,  thence  shading  into 
reddish,  thus  not  uniform  ;  joints  6-7  of  male  antenna  shorter  than 
in  the  female,  also  club  longer  in  proportion  ;  teeth  on  outer  edge 
of  front  tibia  obtuse  and  not  equidistant ;  scaly  areas  on  venter  of 
abdomen  2-5  much  narrower  widely  across  meson,  in  the  middle 
segments  not  nearly  covering  the  segment.     Gordonvale. 

In  the  larva,  the  patch  or  naked  area  on  the  distal  venter  is  not 
ovate  and  closed,  but  fiask-shaped  and  open  cephalad  ;  also  the 
head  is  wider. 

Messrs.  Edmund  Jarvis  and  A.  P.  Dodd  first  pointed  out 
the  above  characteristics  of  this  species  (see  Bureau  Sugar 
Experiment  Stations  of  Queensland,  Bulletins  Nos.  5  and  6, 
heir  No.  683).     Types  in  Queensland  Museum. 
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NOTE    ON    AZAXUS    UB ALDUS,    CK. 

By  .Capt.  p.  p.  Gk.aves,  F.E.S. 

Further  to  my  notes  on  Azanus  uimldus,  Cr.,  published  in 
the  '  Entoujologist,'  p.  98,  et  seq.,  I  have  received  tue  following 
communication  from  Dr.  Bronislaw  Debski  of  Helwan  : 

'■  December  19th,  1909. — A  battered  specimen  of  above,  taken 
while  living  aooLit  blossom  tof  Cnjauns  indicus  (Leguminosa?)  in 
the  garden  of  the  Villa  Wanda,  Heiwan. 

"1916. — Sept.  24th,  1  J  "jNone   in    good  order;    all  on 

Oct.  6th,      4  S  '      flowers  of   TaDiarix  nilntica 

Oct.  7th        1  c?  j      in  the  garden  of  the  Bathing 

Oct.  9th        2^,19.)      Establishment. 

"n'^'io!!"'  ti  onl^lvrng  round  ihe  tree  of 
Oct.  ibtU,  ^c5,-V|  j^^^.,-^  farncsiana  m  the 
Oct.  21st,     1   (^,1  V  ^  ,^j^    ^^j-    ^jj^    jj^^^^    ^|g^ 

Oct.22nu,    W,l?        kins.  Helwan. 
Oct.  24th,     1   J  ^ 

"On  October  16th,  1916,  I  found  several  en^ptv  Lycfenid  ova 
on  the  buds  of  A.  tarnesiana.  and  two  from  which  no  larva  had 
emerged.  On  October  22nd,  1916,  I  found  larvae  frequent  on 
the  inflorescent  buds  ot  .4.  farnesiana.  A  larva  25  mm.  in 
length  on  that  date  was  7  mm.  long  on  October  26th,  8"5  mm. 
on  October  28tb,  and  pupated  on  Octoijer  30th.  Tlje  butterfly 
emerged  on  November  7tl]." 

Dr.  Debski  suggests  that  the  rather  battered  A.  nbaldus 
found  in  Septembei-  and  early  October  on  and  near  A.  farnesiana 
are  immigrants  bred  on  Acacia  nilotica,  and  perhaps  .4.  tortilis, 
Avhich  is  usually  a  desert  tree. 

It  is  certainly  noteworthy  that  .4.  tortilis  or  A.  -^eiii/cd,  with 
A.  nilotica.  occurred  at  Kassassin,  wbere  I  took  A.  hhaldns  (very 
worn   ?  )  in  early  October,  1916,  but  no  A.  farneauuia. 


NOTES    AND    OBSERVATIONS. 

Correction  Corrected — Ccenonympha  tiphon  in  Durham. — I 
owe  Prof.  Heslop  Harrison  an  apology.  The  "  Durham  "  locality  for 
C.  tiphon,  cited  by  me  (footnote,  p.  150,  antea),  is  in  Northumber- 
land ;  and  his  statement  that  this  butterfly  has  not  been  reported 
hitherto  from  a  Durham  locality,  therefore,  holds  good.  This  is  a 
good  opportunity,  also,  to  point  out  that,  in  my  paper  in  '  Lepi- 
dopterologie  Comparee,'  the  Lough  Fea  locality  should  "he  placed  in 
County  Derry. — H.  Rowland-Brown. 

Papilio  machaon,  ab. — Last  year  Capt.  Bagwell  Purefoy  very 
kindly  sent  me  some  Wicken  stock  P.  machaon  larvae,  which  I  reared 
on  carrot.     As  it  was  likely  that  I  should  be  away  from  home  at  the 
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normal  time  of  emergence,  I  distributed  the  majority  of  tlie  pupae 
among  my  correspondents.  I  kept  about  a  dozen,  however,  and 
among  the  imagines  I  find  one  exti'emely  beautiful  male  aberration. 
The  others  are  more  or  less  typical  in  both  sexes,  with  the  red 
costal  spot  on  the  hind  wings,  in  two  instances,  well  developed.  The 
fore  wings  of  the  male  aberration  ai'e  much  narrower  than  usual  and 
taper  towards  the  apex.  Tlie  marginal  line  of  primrose  spots  is  intact, 
but  the  black  ante-marginal  band  invades  the  whole  area  outside  the 
discoidal  cell,  the  normal  median  primrose  being  represented  by  very 
small,  asymmetrical  blotches.  The  hind  wings  are  normal,  and  with- 
out the  red  costal  spot.  I  assume  this  to  be  a  transitory  form  in  the 
direction  of  var.  hippocrates,  Feld.  ('Entomologist,'  xxiv,  p.  82).  I 
may  add,  as  a  warning,  that  the  colour  of  one  or  two  examples  left 
too  long  during  my  absence,  under  the  influence  of  ammonia,  suffered 
a  change  from  clear  primrose  to  a  dull  ochre,  rather  suggestive  of 
some  var.  burdigalensis,  Trim.,  I  have  seen  in  collections  abroad. — 
H.  Eowland-Beown  ;  Harrow- Weald,  July  14th,  1918. 

Unusual  Pupation  of  Zyg^ena  filipendul^. — ^While  walking 
under  the  foot  of  St.  Bees  Head  at  high-water  last  June,  I  was 
interested  to  observe  a  number  of  the  cocoons  of  Z.  filii^endulce 
attached  to  the  rocks  and  boulders  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs,  just 
above  high-water  mark,  within  two  or  three  yards  of  the  waves. 
Some  of  the  larval  were  also  crawling  over  the  boulders,  preparing  to 
pupate.  The  nearest  vegetation  on  the  side  of  the  cliff  was  perhaps 
three  or  four  yards  above.  As  this  species  usually  pupates  on  a  grass 
stem  or  twig  of  heather,  perhaps  the  readers  of  this  Journal  may 
regard  this  method  of  pupation  as  unusual.  Chiasmia  clathrata  also 
occurs  in  the  hedgerows  at  St.  Bees,  and  in  that  locality  the  ground 
colour  of  the  insect  is  invariably  pure  white.  In  my  own  locality, 
near  Carlisle,  wherever  this  species  occurs,  the  ground  colour  ranges 
from  dirty  white  to  an  ochreous  colour.  On  mentioning  this  fact  to 
an  old  entomological  friend,  he  remarked  that  wherever  he  had  taken 
clathrata  on  the  coast,  he  had  noticed  that  the  ground  colour  was 
always  a  pure  white,  but  that  in  inland  localities  it  always  tended 
more  or  less  to  the  ochreous  shade.  Does  this  experience  agree  with 
that  of  other  collectors  ? — H.  D.  Ford  ;  Thursby  Vicarage,  Carlisle. 

Devastation  of  Oak  Trees  by  Spring  Larv^  and  After. — 
Some  five  weeks  ago  I  wrote  of  the  denudation  of  the  oak  trees  in  the 
Tilgate  Forest  district  {antea,  161).  Then  hardly  a  green  oak  leaf  was 
to  1)6  seen,  now  those  saiv^e  trees  are  leafing  again  and  have  much  the 
same  appearance  as  they  had  in  the  middle  of  May  before  the  attack 
by  the  larvae  commenced.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  no  serious 
damage  has  been  caused  to  the  trees  beyond  possibly  a  temporary 
cessation  of  growth. — Egbert  Adkin  ;  Eastbourne,  July  6th,  1918. 

ToRTRix  viridana  Eaten  by  Birds. — Mr.  Eowland-Brown's  note 
of  the  service  done  by  starlings  in  the  destruction  of  this  pest  (antea, 
p.  162),  brings  to  my  mind  that,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  South 
London  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society,  Mr.  Harry 
Mooi'e  exhibited  some  four  dozen  pupie  of  Tortrix  viridana  that  had 
been  taken  from  the  gullet  and  crop  of  a  recently  shot  jay.— Egbert 
Adkin  ;  July  6th,  1918. 

entom. — august,  1918.  n 
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PoNTiA  (PiERis)  D^PLiDiCE  IN  Herts. — On  May  27tli  last  I  caught 
a  male  specimen  of  Pieris  daplidice  in  a  wood  not  far  from  Watford. 
— Leslie  Dudley  ;  Wentworth,  The  Avenue,  Bushey  Grove,  Watford. 

Melit.f.a  athalia  in  Gloucestershire. — It  may  he  interesting 
to  record  that  a  specimen  of  M.  athalia  was  taken  on  the  Cotswolds, 
near  Gloucester,  on  June  21st,  hy  a  young  officer  from  Camhridge. 
It  was  shown  to  me  and  was  in  fine  condition.  I  am  not  aware  that 
the  species  has  ever  been  taken  in  this  county  before.  Lyccena  avion 
was  early  this  year,  for  I  saw  a  worn  specimen  on  the  13th  ult. — 
C.  Granville  Clutterbuck,  F.B.S.,  23,  Heathville  Eoad,  Gloucester, 
July  18th,  1918. 

Vanessa  antiopa  in  Sutherland. — In  the  'Field,'  June  15th, 
Mr.  W.  A.  Burwell  records  having  seen,  on  June  3rd,  about  4.30  p.m., 
a  fine  specimen  of  V.  antiopa ;  it  flow  by  him  within  two  or  three 
yards  several  times,  and  he  observed  the  margins  of  the  wings  were 
very  light  in  colour,  and  he  again  saw  it  the  following  day  at  the 
same  place  and  at  about  the  same  time.  He  writes  from  Strath 
Naver,  Sutherland,  N.B. :  "  From  the  number  of  specimens  recorded 
in  Scotland  during  the  past  spring  it  appears  likely  that  a  vernal 
immigration  of  this  species  may  have  taken  place,  as  usually 
iiibernated  specimens  are  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  Britain." — F.  W. 
Frohawk. 

Agrotis  simulans  near  Oxford. — On  June  15th  last  I  found  a 
fine  female  of  Agrotis  simulans  (jiyropliila)  in  my  bedroom,  evidently 
only  just  out.  It  had  probably  come  into  light  on  the  previous 
evening.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  previously  been  recorded 
from  this  district ;  I  took  it  several  times  at  Portland  about  thirty 
years  ago  ;  but  the  nearest  recorded  locality  to  Oxford  that  I  can 
find  is  in  the  Cotswolds. — A.  W.  Pickard-Cambridgb  ;  St.  Catherine's, 
Headington  Hill,  Oxford. 

Butterflies  in  Abbots  Wood,  Sussex. — I  spent  about  two  hours 
and  ahalf  with  a  net  in  Abbots  Wood,  near  Eastbourne,  on  July  7th. 
L.  Sibylla,  D.  paphia,  M.  galatea.,  A.  hypcrantJms,  and  E.  ianira 
abounded.  With  the  exception  of  ianira  and  hyperanthus,silnjlla  was 
the  commonest  fly  in  the  wood.  We  took  in  all  about  thirty 
beautifully  fresh  specimens  of  this  butterfly. — W.  G.  Harding,  F.L.S., 
F.E.S.;  Aschan,  St.  Vincent's,  Eastbourne. 

[L.  Sibylla  was  noted  in  the  New  Forest  on  June  15th.  During 
the  first  week  of  July  the  species  was  abundant  at  blackberry  flowers, 
especially  in  the  Hurst  Hill  enclosure. — Ed.] 

Hylophila  bicolorana  at  Shooters  Hill. — On  June  13th  I 
collected  a  cocoon  of  H.  bicolorana  from  which  a  male  emerged  on 
June  27th.  The  cocoon  was  on  the  under  side  of  a  beech  leaf,  and 
the  nearest  oak  or  birch  was  quite  twenty  yards  away. — George  H. 
Henshall,  junior  ;  19,  Greenvale  Eoad,  Eltham,  S.E.  9. 

Xylomyges  conspicillaris. — For  the  purpose  of  rearing  a  brood 
of  larvae  of  X.  conspicillaris  I  recently  dug  up  and  potted  a  large  turf 
of  Lotus  cornicnlatus.  In  this  were  several  plants  of  broad -leaved 
plantain  (P.  major),  and  I  find  the  larvte  are  eating  this  even  more 
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readily  perhaps  than  the  Lotus. — Percy  C.  Reid  ;  Fearing  Bury, 
Kelvedon. 

EupiTHECiA  pusiLLATA  IN  Cambeidgeshire. — Auiongst  Several 
interesting  "Pugs"  taken  by  me  this  spring  occurs  E.  'pusillata. 
It'  was  beaten  out  of  a  small  spruce-fir  growing  between  beech- 
trees  in  a  chalk-pit  near  Shelford  and  is  a  male  in  fine  condition — 
the  first  of  the  species  I  have  seen  in  this  neighbourhood — so 
thought  a  record  would  be  of  interest. — Hugh  Percy  Jones  ;  19, 
Tenison  Avenue,  Cambridge. 

Geometra  vernaria  in  Ireland. — During  the  first  week  of  July 
tills  year  two  males  and  a  female  of  this  species  were  captured  in 
the  garden  at  Roan  House,  Coalisland,  co.  Tyrone,  by  Mr.  J.  S. 
Wilson  and  myself. — G.  Coulter. 

CoLiAs  edusa  in  Ireland. — On  June  5th,  1918,  I  observed  a 
specimen  of  C.  edusa  flying  through  Ranelagh  Road,  Dublin,  and  on 
the  6th  I  observed  another  in  Harcourt  Street,  Dublin. — G.  Coulter. 

Turnip  Flea-Beetles — Wtreworms. — In  reference  to  Mr. 
Walsh's  inquiry  in  the  June  number  of  '  Tlie  Entomologist,'  Phyllo- 
treta  nemoru7n,  L.,  does  not  appear  to  be  a  common  turnip  pest  in 
this  district.  My  field  of  observation  has  not  been  a  very  wide  one 
so  far  as  turnip  flea-beetles  are  concerned,  but,  speaking  at  least  for 
the  farm  attached  to  the  Experimental  Station,  the  commonest  flea- 
beetles  found  on  turnips  are  P.  undulata  and  P.  vittula,  Redt.  I 
have  not  identified  any  specimen  of  P.  nemorum.  In  Westmorland 
also,  in  the  district  between  Windermere  and  Kendal,  my  experience 
corresponds  with  Mr.  Walsh's  in  finding  P.  undulata  to  be  the 
common  turnip  flea-beetle.  I  should  further  like  to  ask  for  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  occurrence  and  relative  abundance  of  the  common 
species  of  Agriotes.  A.  lineatus  is  frequently  referred  to  as  one  of  the 
counnon  wireworms.  Locally  this  may  be  so,  but  in  this  part  of 
Hertfordshire  I  have  been  unable  to  find  it,  the  common  species  of 
wireworms  being  A.  obsciirus  and  A.  sputator.  I  gather  from  several 
correspondents  in  ditterent  counties  in  the  South  of  England  that 
A.  lineatus  is  not  so  common  as  had  been  supposed,  and  it  seems 
desirable  to  obtain  what  information  is  available  of  well-authenticated 
records  of  its  present  distribution  and  abundance  relative  to  the  other 
two  species  named.  Ford  ('Ann.  App.  Biol.,'  iii,  (1917),  114)  found 
the  common  wireworm  in  Cheshire,  North  Stafi"ordshire,  and  South 
Lancashire  to  be  the  larva  of  Jl.  obsciorus,  and  in  Westujorland  my 
experience  has  been  the  same.  A.  sputator  is  recorded  from  the  area 
mentioned  by  Ford,  but  probably  its  numbers  are  not  so  great  as  to 
constitute  it  a  serious  pest.  I  have  not  found  it  in  Westmorland, 
though  it  may  perhaps  occur  in  localities  which  I  have  not  worked. 
With  regard  to  the  other  species  of  Ayriotes,  A.  sobnnus  and  A.  j^al- 
lidulus  are  found  here  fairly  connnonly  by  sweeping  or  searching  the 
early  umbelliferous  flowers.  Thougli  it  does  not  at  present  seem 
likely  that  they  are  to  be  classed  among  the  dangerous  pests,  it  would 
be  interesting  to  have  details  of  tlieir  distribution. — A.  W.  Rymer 
Roberts  ;  Rothamsted  Experimental  Station,  Ilarpenden. 

Strange  Nest  of  Odynekus  sp. — A  friend  on  active  service  in 
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France  writes  under  date  June  26th  :  "  When  I  was  at  G.H.Q.  last 
week,  a  man  told  me  that  his  razor  case  had  a  hole  in  the  top  of  it, 
and  on  opening  it  one  day,  a  thing  '  that  looked  like  a  wasp '  flew 
out.  Tlie  next  day  the  same  thing  happened,  and  he  also  found 
some  earth  on  the  case.  He  threw  this  away,  and  next  day  the 
wasp  again  flew  out,  and  again  there  was  earth,  and  also  two  green 
caterpillars  ahout  half  an  inch  long.  He  threw  them  away.  Next 
day  tliere  was  no  wasp,  but  more  earth,  and  again  two  green 
caterpillars.  Then  he  closed  up  the  hole  where  the  razor  case  was 
broken,  and  that  is  the  end  of  the  story."  I  mentioned  the 
occurrence  to  the  Eev.  F.  D.  Morice,  and  he  says  the  wasp-like 
insect  was,  no  doubt,  a  wasp.  It  would  be  an  Odynerus,  and 
probably  of  the  "  xincistroceriis"  group,  several  of  which  make  clay 
nests  in  holes  of  various  kinds,  and  store  them  with  green  larva)  as 
provision  for  their  offspring.  The  spot  chosen  for  the  nest,  however, 
is  somewhat  uncommon,  as  the  razor  case  apparentlv  was  in  use. 
— H.  E.-B. 

Gnorimus  nobilis,  Linn.,  at  Ealing. — On  June  7th  I  took  a 
specimen  of  this  rare  and  beautiful  Trichiid  beetle  in  the  garden 
here,  where  it  was  found  embedded  in  the  heart  of  a  well-developed 
rose  of  the  kind  called  "  Harry  Kirk."  I  have  not  succeeded,  however, 
in  discovering  the  breeding-place  of  the  species,  and,  although  I 
have  made  repeated  searches  for  the  beetle  in  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  I  have  never  met  with  it  again.  My  specimen  has 
been  placed  in  the  collection  of  British  Coleoptera  at  the  British 
Museum  (Natural  Historv). — F.  W.  Campion  ;  68,  Eanelagh  Eoad, 
Eahng,  W.  5. 

Panchlora  exoleta. — It  may  be  of  interest  to  record  the  cap- 
ture of  an  example  of  P.  exoleta  among  bananas  received  at 
Etherley  Hospital,  co.  Durham,  in  July,  1917,  wliere  I  was  then 
nursing.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Eowland-Brown  and  Mr.  Distant 
for  its  identification.  —  B.  A.  Coney;  V.A.D.  Hospital,  Daventry, 
Northants,  June  14th,  1918. 

Sugaring. — ^Your  correspondent,  Mr.  A.  E.  Burras,  may  possibly 
be  interested  in  a  few  conclusions  I  long  ago  arrived  at,  after  many 
years'  experience  of  sugaring  on  the  Devon  coast  and  elsewhere. 
I  have  tried  all  sorts  of  mixtures — combinations  of  difl'erent  treacles, 
sugars,  syrups,  stewed  fruits,  and  jams,  with  and  without  rum, 
methylated  spirits,  beer,  and  various  synthetic  essences.  As  a 
result,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  provided  a  reasonably  sweet 
material  of  some  such  kind  be  used,  the  only  thing  that  matters 
is — the  lueather !  All  my  sugaring  in  later  years  up  to  the 
time  of  the  outbreak  of  war  (after  which,  of  course,  no  light 
was  allowed  on  the  coast),  was  done  with  common  treacle  thinned 
with  beer,  and  a  small  quantity  of  rum  added  just  before  use. 
It  is  little  trouble  to  prepare.  An  old  collector  I  knew  placed  great 
faith  in  the  beer,  and  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  him.  But 
the  weather  is  the  really  important  factor,  and  on  some  nights 
moths  will  come  to  almost  any  sweet  stuff.  I  have  had  good 
catches  with  golden  syrup  and  nothing  else,  and  blank  nights  with 
the  most  carefully  prepared  mixtures.     I  have  no  faith  in  essences ; 
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at  least,  I  have  got  on  no  better  with-  than  without  them.  In  the 
autumn  of  1898  I  was  sugaring  one  night  with  conunon  treacle 
thinned  with  methylated  spirits — nothing  else.  It  was  cold  and 
so  windy  I  could  hardly  keep  my  lamp  alight ;  nevertheless,  I 
boxed  five  Heliothis  armigera  in  about  as  many  minutes.  In  turning 
up  my  diary  for  1900 — the  most  remarkable  year  for  sugaring  I  have 
ever  known — I  see  that  September  17th  is  specially  mentioned  as 
being  the  best  night  I  ever  experienced  in  my  life.  I  well  remember 
it  for  several  reasons,  principally,  I  suppose,  because  of  the  night's 
"  bag,"  but  also  because  it  was  a  very  beautiful  evening — still  and 
very  warm,  with  a  gorgeous  sunset.  I  had  not  intended  going  out, 
but  the  weather  conditions  seemed  so  favourable  that  I  could  not 
resist  the  attraction  of  the  cliffs ;  so,  hastily  procuring  a  pot  of 
ordinary  treacle  and  a  modicum  of  rum,  off  I  set  for  a  two-mile 
walk  to  the  scene  of  action.  That  night,  insects  positively  swarmed, 
and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  taking  besides  other  good  species, 
several  Leucania  alhipuncta,  L.  vitelUna,  Lapliygma  exigua,  and 
H.  armigera.  I  had  never  previously  taken  these  four  insects 
together  on  one  night.  As  to  what  constitute  favourable  conditions, 
who  can  say '?  Like  other  collectors,  probably,  I  have  found  some 
nights,  apparently  the  most  likely,  to  be  quite  unproductive.  And, 
again,  I  have  had  great  sport  with  quite  a  keen  north-west  wind 
blowing,  together  with  heavy  showers.  Speaking  generally,  however, 
windy  nights  are  unsatisfactory.  But  sometimes  throughout  certain 
years  sugar  seems  specially  attractive,  whatever  the  weather ;  1900 
and  1906,  for  instance,  were  remarkable  in  this  respect.  The  former 
year,  as  mentioned  above,  was  a  record  one.  Yet  September,  1906, 
was  extraordinary  in  some  ways.  Most  collectors  would  be  glad 
of  an  evening  which  produced  between  forty  and  fifty  L.  exigua. 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  get  them,  and  a  friend  working  near 
by  took  thirty-two  the  same  night.  As  regards  a  vehicle  to  carry 
the  sugar  I  always  used  what  was  most  convenient.  I  have  sugared 
positively  miles  of  flower  heads  for  Leucania  imtrescens  and  other 
coast  insects ;  but  besides  being  a  very  messy  and  back-aching 
operation,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  if  there  are  any  posts  or  palings 
upon  which  you  can  put  the  sweets.  I  got  more  imtrescens  (all 
I  wanted,  in  fact)  by  sugaring  the  latter  than  from  sugared  flowers. 
And  here  I  come  to  what  I  think  an  imporcant  point  about  tliis 
method  of  collecting,  viz.  the  cumulative  effect  of  continually 
sugaring  in  one  district  or  one  run  of  posts  or  trees.  The  greatest 
successes  I  have  known  in  this  way — the  rarest  insects  and  tlie 
greatest  number  of  them,  too — have  occurred  to  a  man  I  know 
who  continually  sugars  the  same  run  every  suitable  night,  from 
spring  to  autumn.  It  is  not  a  particularly  long  stretch,  nor 
particularly  selected  for  its  position ;  but  it  happens  to  be  the 
nearest  to  the  town  where  he  lives,  and  he  has  consequjsntly  made 
it  his  own,  so  to  speak.  I  have  worked  the  same  piece  of  coast 
further  on,  where  conditions  might  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be 
even  better  than  those  nearer  the  town  ;  but  he  has  taken  insects 
that  I  have  never  seen  at  my  sugar,  and  I  attribute  his  success 
to  the  fact  that  his  run  is  so  often  sugared  that  it  has  become 
peculiarly  attractive.     "Go  farther  and  fare  worse"  is  a  motto  well 
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worth  a  collector's  serious  attention.  I  remember  being  crazy  to 
take  Dasycavtpa  rubiginea  at  sallows,  and  tramping  miles  for  the 
purpose.  Well,  I  got  it ;  or  I  might  say,  them,  for  I  have  taken 
a  good  many ;  but  one  evening  I  shook  a  sallow  bush  in  a  hedge 
close  to  my  front  door  and  right  in  the  town,  and  down  came  a 
beautiful  rubiginea! — C.  M.  Mayob  ;  Bank  House,  Dawlish,  South 
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The  South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History 
Society. — May  ^Snl. — Mr.  Stanley  Edwards,  F.L.S.,  President,  in 
the  cliair. — Mr.  Main  exhibited  the  pupa  of  Ocypus  olens  (Col.)  in 
the  pupal  chamber  and  pointed  out  the  strong  spines  which  prevented 
direct  contact  with  the  earthern  sides.  He  also  showed  the  larva  of 
Timarcha  tenebricosa  ready  for  pupation  on  its  back  in  the  cell. — Mr. 
Ashdown,  Albin's  'Natural  History  of  English  Insects,'  1720,  one  of 
the  first  coloured  English  entomological  works. — Mr.  Dennis,  stereo- 
scopic slides  of  Tortrix  cristaua,  etc. — Mr.  Main,  A'no2)]ieles  bifurcatiis 
and  other  mosquitoes. — Mr.  Adkin  asked  for  support  for  the  "  Wicken 
Fen  Fund,"  indicating  the  object  of  the  Fund  and  what  had  been 
done  so  far.  The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  a^n  exhibit 
and  discussion  of  Mimas  tilice,  introduced  by  Mr.  Sperring. — Messrs. 
Leeds,  E.  Adkin,  and  Sperring  exhibited  their  series  of  M.  tilia. — 
Mr.  Leeds,  a  wild  captured  ab.  suffusa  and  a  number  of  ab.  macidata. 
Mr.  R.  Adkin,  series  of  local  races,  a  long  graduated  series  of  modi- 
fications of  the  central  transverse  bauds,  and  gynandromorphous 
examples. — Mr.  Sperring  then  read  his  notes  dealing  with  nomen- 
clature (shortly),  Ova,  Larva,  Pupa,  Time  of  Emergence,  Forcing, 
Assembling,  Pairing  and  Variation,  the  last  in  some  detail.  A  dis- 
cussion ensued,  Messrs.  R.  Adkin,  B.  Adkin,  S.  Edwards,  W.  West, 
Dennis,  Main,  and  others  taking  part.  Mimas  tilia  was  noted  as 
being  a  very  common  suburban  insect  in  the  larval  stage,  until 
recently  invariably  attached  to  lime  trees,  feeding  well  on  birch, 
formerly  common  in  the  pupal  stage  at  the  foot  of  oaks  in  Greenwich 
Park,  recently  commonly  attached  to  elms,  always  small  when  bred 
from  elm  trees,  occurring  in  Hyams  Park  on  alder,  etc. — -H.  J. 
Turner  (Hon.  Ed.  of  Proceedings). 

June  13th,  1918.— Mr.  Stanley  Edwards,  F.L.S.,  President,  in 
the  chair.— Prof.  F.  A.  Dixey,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.E.S.,  was  elected  an 
Honorary  Member.  The  evening  was  mainly  devoted  to  an  Exhibi- 
tion of  Living  Specimens  of  Natural  History. — Mr.  Ashdown  exhi- 
bited living  larvas  of  Anatis  ocellata  (Col.),  and  living  imagines  of 
Bhagium  inquisitor  (Col.). — Mr.  R.  Adkin,  winter  nests  and  living 
larvae  of  Eyproctis  similis  {auriflua)  and  of  E.  chrysorrJuea,  the  one 
solitary  in  hibernation,  the  other  gregarious  ;  and  also  living  Scoparia 
dubitalis  and  its  white  form,  to  show  the  Depressaria-like  attitude 
of  the  latter. — Mr.  H.  Main,  various  early  stages  of  Chrysomela 
graminis  on  tansy,  of  Timarcha  violaceonigra  on  wood-ruff,  of 
Timarcha  tenebricosa,  of  Necrophorus  mortuorum  (all  Col.),  of  Gastro- 
phila  equi  (Dip.),  of  Podisus  luridus  (Hem.),  of  Pseudoterpna priiinata 
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and  Coleophora  genista  on  petty-whin,  and  of  Dasychira  pudihunda. 
— Mr.  Dennis,  living  larvae  of  Dicrannra  vinula  feedinf;;  on  aspen,  and 
stereoscopic  slides. — Mr.  K.  G.  Blair,  various  early  stages  of  the  mos- 
quitoes Aiwpheles  maculipennis,  A.  Infurcaius,  and  Cnlcx  inpiens  ;  of 
the  wasp  Odyncrus  spinipes,  of  the  heetles  Lcma  mdanopa,  and  the  two 
sexes  of  Ptilinus  pectinicornis,  and,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Campion, 
the  rare  beetle  Gnorimus  nobilis,  from  Ealing. — Mr.  H.  Moore,  a  living 
Aiigiades  sylvanus,  and  seasonal  forms  of  the  American  Papilio 
viarcellus  {ajax)  the  spiny  form,  and  form  telamonidcs,  the  late  spring 
form,  a  transition  to  lecontei  (marcellus)  the  summer  form. — Mr. 
Hy.  J.  Turner,  Pyrameis  atalanta,  with  pale  red  bands,  from  W. 
Cornwall  and  Ireland. — Mr.  F.  W.  Frohawk,  the  rare  TricMus 
fasciatiLS  (Col.)  from  S.  Wales,  a  male  Euvanessa  antiopa  from  N. 
Britain,  a  series  of  female  Pieris  hrassica  show  gradation  in  the 
development  of  a  band  on  the  fore  wings,  one  example  having  a 
black  spot  on  the  hind  wing. — Mr.  Lachlan  Gibb,  the  very  rare  yellow 
form  of  Pieris  rajJCB  from  Canada. — Mr.  Neave,  a  partially  banded 
Pieris  hrassica;,  bred  from  nasturtium.  —  Mr.  Simms,  larva?  of  Riiralis 
hetulce  and  Strymon  pruni.  —  Mr.  Edwards,  a  Calosoma  sycophanta 
from  Epping  Forest. — H.  J.  Turner  (Hon.  Ed.  of  Proceedings). 

June  27th,  1918. — Mr.  S.  Edwards,  F.L.S.,  President,  in  tlie  chair. 
— Mr.  Main  exhibited  the  stalked  seeds  of  Geranium  rohcrtiannm 
attfKched  to  leaves,  etc.,  near  the  ground,  much  resembling  ova  of 
insect  species. — Mr.  Moore  (for  Mr.  Cooke),  living  Tortrix  viridana 
which  had  emerged  from  a  mass  of  pupa)  taken  from  the  throat  and 
stomacii  of  a  dead  jay. — Mr.  Priske,  the  rare  blue  form  of  tlie  beetle 
Calosoma.  inquisitor,  the  egg-mass  of  the  water-beetle  Hydrophilus 
piceus  beneath  a  Potamogeton  leaf,  and  pointed  out  the  "  mast." — 
Mr.  Neave,  an  extremely  pale  brown  form  of  Ilesperia  vialvcs  and  an 
example  of  Polyommatus  icarus  ab.  icarinus. — Mr.  Sperring,  aberra- 
tions of  underside  Agriades  thetis  from  Cuxton  ;  one  with  unusually 
dark  and  well-developed  submarginal  spots,  another  with  somewhat 
sagittate  spots,  and  another  deficient  in  the  basal  spots. — Mr.  Main 
noted  that  Ptychopoda  (Acidalia)  aversata,  male,  rested  on  the  four 
front  legs  with  the  hind  legs  extended  backwards. — Mr.  Turner  (for 
Dr.  Chapman),  a  larva  of  the  W.  American  Orgyia,  0.  vctusta,  from 
California.— Mr.  B.  W.  Adkin  (for  Mr.  E.  B.  Kershaw),  an  example 
of  Lyccsna  arion,  with  all  markings  absent  except  the  discoidal  spot 
and  the  marginal  spots  ;  also  a  specimen  of  the  Hong  Kong  butterfly, 
Clerome  eumeus,  belonging  to  the  MorphincB.  The  rest  of  the  evening 
was  devoted  to  the  exhibition  and  discussion  of  Ematurga  atomaria. 

-Mr.  R.  Adkin  exhibited  series  from  many  parts  of  the  British  Isles, 

including  a  unicolorous  dark  brown  male  from  Epping  Forest,  and 
the  Lancashire  dark  form. — Mr.  B.  W.  Adkin,  races  from  many 
southern  localities,  and  a  blackish-brown  race  from  Durham. — 
Mr.  Ashdown,  series  from  Surrey  with  the  yellow  Swiss  form  for 
comparison. — Mr.  Leeds,  series  from  the  Midlands,  one  having  a 
bright  yellow  ground. — -Mr.  Burnett,  pale  examples  from  the  Fens 
and  various  series  from  the  Surrey  hills. — Mr.  H.  J.  Turner,  Bi'itish 
forms,  and  a  series  from  various  places  in  France,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
and  Germany,  showing  the  strong  sexual  divergence  in  colour  in  the 
former  and  the  strong  sexual  convergence  in  colour  in  the  latter 
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series.  He  then  read  a  paper  dealing  with  the  named  forms,  and 
summarising  tlie  lines  of  variation.— Hy.  J.  Turner  {Hon.  Report 
Editor). 


RECENT     LITERATURE. 


The  Diptera  of  Devon.     By  C.  W.  Bracken,  B.A.,  F.E.S.    From  the 
'  Transactions  of  the  Devonshire  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  Literatm-e,  and  Art,'  1917,  xlix,  pp.  341-362. 
Mr.  C.  W.  Bracken  has  followed  up  his  account  of  the  Orthoptera 
of  Devon  by  a  very  interesting  paper  on  the  Diptera  of  the  county, 
read  at  Barnstaple  on  July  25th,  1917.     The  author  states  that  he  is 
not  equally  conversant  with  all  the  families  of  this  great  Order,  con- 
sequently his  paper  is,  to  some  extent,  a  preliminary  one.    After  refer- 
ring to  the  literature  of  the  subject  and  giving  a  short  account  of  the 
Order  as  a  whole,  certain  families  of  the  Brachycera  are  dealt  with  in 
detail— Stratiomyidae,  Tabanidffi,  CEstridae,  Leptidae,  Asilidae,  Bom- 
bylidffi,  TherevidcB,  Scenopinidae,  and  Cyrtidae.     There  is  evidently 
much  good  work  left  for  Mr.  Bracken  to  do  before  the  bulk  of  the 
Diptera  of  Devon  can  be  said  to  be  well  known. — W.  J.  L. 

Dix  Ans  de  Ghasse  entomolocjique  aux  Colonies  (Senegal,  Cote  d'lvoire, 
Madagascar).     Par  G.  Melou.     Tananarive.     January,  1918. 

I  have  received  from  M.  Melou  a  brochure  which  should  be  useful 
to  entomologists  interested  in  the  investigation  of  the  Lepidoptera 
peculiar  to  the  regions  indicated.    M.  Melou  is  a  schoolmaster  in  the 
French  Colonial  Service,  and  he  occupies  his  leisure  in  the  study  and 
in  the  field  on  a  grand  scale.     By  organising  the  natives  he  claims 
to  have  collected  170,000  Heterocera  and  30,000  other  insects  in  a 
period  of  eight  months,  and  by  way  of  assurance  that  these  wholesale 
methods  do  not  jeopardise  the  existence  of  species,  he  tells  us  that 
a  single  small  bat  will  destroy  200  moths  in  a  single  night,  and 
this  regularly  throughout  the  course  of  its  natural  life.     He  has 
declared  war,  therefore,  on  the  Cheiroptera.     M.  Melou  states  that 
the  natives  take  kindly  and  quickly  to  the  work,  and  are  special 
adepts  at  packing  for  postage,  the  majority  of  his  captures  finding 
their  way  to  England.     He  is,  however,  not  merely  a  collector.     In 
this  pamphlet  he  poses  several  interesting  problems,  and  sets  out  the 
results  of  his  experiments   in  connection  therewith,  among  them 
whether  certain  heterocerous  females,  which  remain  more  or  less 
stationary,  attract    the   males   by  means  of   the  fluid  excreted  on 
emergence  from  the  pupa.     He  asks  for  observations  on  the  subject, 
but  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  been  handled  by  British  lepidopterists, 
at  all  events.     If  so,  perhaps  some  reader  of  the  '  Entomologist  'will 
oblige  with  a  reference.    Finally,  M.  Melou  asks  to  be  put  into  direct 
communication  with  students  and  amateurs.     His  desire  is  to  dis- 
pense with  the  intermediary  dealer  and  to  establish  a  Cabinet  cnto- 
mologique  of  the  rich  French  colonial  fauna  where  his  operations  are 
conducted.    His  present  address  is  Mananjary,  Madagascar. — H.  R.-B. 
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A   NEW   SPECIES   OF   THE    GENUS   PARALLELIA, 
HtJBN.,   FEOM   THE   PHILIPPINES. 

By  a.  E.  Wileman  and  Eichakd  South. 

Sect.  3.  Termen  of  hind  wing  in  the  male  strongly  lobed 
about  middle,  thus  agreeing  with  the  Stenojns  section  of  the 
genus  Anna,  Walker. 

Parallelia  postica,  sp.  n. 

c^ .  Head,  thorax,  and  abdomen  dark  olive-brown,  becoming 
greyish-brown  towards  anal  extremity  of  the  abdomen.  Fore  wings 
dark  olive-brown  to  the  postmedial  line  and  apex  ;  costa  marked  with 
pale  brown  towards  apex ;  medial  band  broad,  whitish,  clouded  with 
brownish,  the  inner  edge  straight  and  the  outer  edge  incurved,  a 
black  dot  between  veins  5  and  6  ;  postmedial  line  whitish,  outwardly 
oblique  to  vein  6,  thence  incurved  to  dorsum,  terminating  close  to 
outer  edge  of  the  medial  band  ;  apical  area  beyond  oblique  portion 
of  postmedial  line  dark  olive-brown,  terminal  area  paler  brown  ;  sub- 
terminal  line  darker,  wavy;  terminal  line  blackish,  indistinct ;  black 
dots  on  termen  between  the  veins  ;  fringes  slightly  paler  than  the 
terminal  area.  Hind  wings  olive-brown,  of  a  paler  shade  than  fore 
wings,  traversed  by  an  oblique  whitish  band,  the  edges  of  which  are 
diffused  ;  terminal  area  paler  brown,  a  black  spot  between  veins  2-3 
and  a  whitish  dot  above  it ;  terminal  line  and  fringes  as  on  fore 
wings.  Under  side  ochreous-brown,  powdered  with  darker  brown, 
except  on  lower  half  of  medial  area  of  fore  wings ;  clouded  with 
blackish  on  terminal  and  basal  areas  of  fore  wings,  and  on  terminal 
area  of  hind  wings  ;  all  wings  have  a  blackish  discal  dot  and  three 
transverse  lines  beyond. 

$  .  Similar  to  the  male  in  marking,  but  the  termen  of  hind 
wings  are  not  lobed ;  the  areas  beyond  subterminal  line  and  also  the 
fringes  are  greyish  on  all  wings,  and  the  black  dots  on  termen  of  fore 
wings  more  distinct. 

Expanse,  84  mm. 

Haight's  Place,  Pauai,  subprov.  Benguet,  Luzon  (7000  ft.) 
A  male  specimen  taken  on  the  1st  and  a  female  on  the  2nd 
of  December,  1912. 

In  colour  and  marking  comes  nearest  to  P.  crameri,  Moore. 
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BUTTEEFLIES    COLLECTED    IN    THE    PYKENEES- 
OKIENTALES   IN    1917    AND    1918. 

By  James  K,  McClymont. 

This  paper  records  the  species  and  varieties  captured  by  me 
in  1917  and  1918  in  the  vicinity  of  Amelie-les-Bains  and  of 
La  Preste,  both  of  which  places  are  situated  to  the  south  of  the 
Canigou  agglomeration.  Forms  which  I  bad  taken  at  Vernet- 
les-Bains  in  1916  are  not  invariably  mentioned  a  second  time. 
When  the  example  is  of  the  same  species  or  variety  but  of  differing 
sex  it  is  mentioned  a  second  time.  Certain  species  and  varieties 
which  had  been  captured  at  Vernet-les-Bains  in  the  month  of 
July,  1916,  were  observed  at  Amelie-les-Bains  in  June  of  the 
following  year.  Amongst  these  were  A.  cratcegi,  C.  ediisa. 
G.  rhamni,  L.  Camilla,  P.  mcera  var.  adrasta,  and  E.  iMsiphde. 
Others  which  had  been  captured  at  Vernet-les-Bains  in  July 
were  observed  at  Amelie-les-Bains  in  June,  and  also  at  La  Preste 
in  July.  Amongst  these  were  V.  io  and  A.  aglaia.  Yet  others, 
captured  at  Vernet-les-Bains  in  July,  were  observed  at  La  Preste 
also  in  July.  Amongst  these  were  P.  c-albuvi,  C.  dorilis,  and 
C.phkeas.  Finally  C.  hyale,  captured  in  the  month  of  September 
near  Menton,  and  L.  hoeticus,  captured  there  in  October,  and  also 
P.  machaon  and  G.  deopatra,  captured  there  in  the  month  of 
April,  were  all  observed  at  La  Preste  in  July,  1917.  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  adding  Nomiades  sebi-us  to  the  species  captured 
near  Menton  in  May,  1917.  In  1917  I  began  to  collect  at 
Amelie-les-Bains  on  June  11th,  and  collected  until  June  23rd, 
when  I  went  to  La  Preste,  where  I  collected  from  June  25th  to 
August  6th,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  days  at  Camprodon  in 
July,  where  I  caught  Everes  argiades,  a  butterfly  which  has  been 
said  not  to  exist  in  Spain.  I  resumed  at  Amelie-les-Bains  on 
August  7th,  and  ceased  to  collect  on  August  18th.  This  year 
(1918)  I  collected  a  few  examples  at  Amelie-les-Bains  in  May. 

Some  remarks,  addressed  especially  to  elderly  entomologists 
Avho  may  visit  the  elevated  portions  of  this  district,  may  not  be 
out  of  place  here.  About  the  middle  of  July,  1917, 1  accompanied 
two  Spanish  muleteers,  who  were  returning  with  three  mules 
from  Prats-de-Mollo  to  Camprodon.  The  route  followed  was 
across  the  Col  Pregon  (5365  ft.),  which  I  had  ascended  several 
times  on  foot  as  far  as  the  Franco-Spanish  frontier  looking  for 
Erebice,  which  I  obtained,  and  for  Colias  phicomone,  which  I 
neither  obtained  nor  saw.  E.  antiopa  was  very  plentiful  near 
the  summit  of  the  col  on  the  Spanish  side.  My  ride  was  by  no 
means  a  pleasant  one,  for  the  gait  of  a  tall,  lanky  mule  resem,bles 
that  of  a  camel,  and  a  sheepskin  pack-saddle  is  an  uncomfortable 
seat.  After  leaving  MoUo  we  were  overtaken  by  rain,  which  fell 
in  torrents,  and  continued  until  we  reached  Camprodon.     These 
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sudden  rainstorms  must  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  disadvantages 
attendant  upon  collecting  in  the  Pyrenees.  A  disadvantage 
attendant  upon  the  collecting  of  mountain  species  in  general  is 
that,  when  a  man  past  middle  life  has  climbed  1500  or  2000  ft., 
tiie  necessity  of  sitting  down  to  rest  (if  weather  permits)  is  forced 
upon  him,  and  he  is  not  in  a  fit  condition  to  run  down  mountain 
butterflies,  for  some  species  are  so  shy  that  they  can  be  approached 
in  no  other  manner. 

As  our  Government  has  re-arranged  the  hours  of  the  day  and 
night,  let  us,  imitating  it,  re-arrange  the  years,  and  begin  with 
May  and  June,  1918,  following  these  with  June,  July,  and  August, 
1917.  We  thus  obtain  a  rudimentary  lepidopterist's  calendar  as 
follows  :  The  season  began  most  auspiciously.  I  caught  in  May 
Thais  riimina,  var.  medesicaste  (the  only  one  seen  alive),  K. 
antiopa  (taken  also  at  Pernignan  in  March),  a  Hesperiid,  and 
Melitcea  }>hoehe.  The  Hesperiid  closely  resembles  P.  sao,  if  it  is 
not  a  form  of  that  species.  The  under  surface  of  the  hind  wings 
is  dull  reddish-brown  with  pearly  white  spots,  and  the  nervures, 
Ijeing  of  a  much  lighter  brown  than  the  ground  colour,  appear 
very  distinctly.  Another  example,  taken  in  the  same  locality  ki 
August,  is  more  brightly  coloured  underneath.  I  think  that  the 
^-xample  which  I  took  at  Vernet-les-Baius,  being  smaller  and 
much  paler,  is  probably  merely  a  form  of  sao. 

In  June,  1918,  the  principal  capture  made  at  Amelie-les- 
Bains  has  been  a  jmdalirius  which  I  have  good  reason  to  believe 
to  be  xav .  feisthamelii  (June  9th).  It  is  rather  above  the  average 
size  of  j^odalirius,  the  ground  colour  is  white,  the  costa  and 
hind  margin  of  the  hind  wings  are  yellow  which  contrasts 
w-.th  the  ground  colour,  the  streak  above  the  anal  spot  is 
dark  chocolate-brown,  a  line  between  two  black  lines  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  hind  wings  is  paler  chocolate-brown,  the 
abdomen  is  yellowish-white  with  four  interrupted  black  lines, 
two  underneath,  and  two  at  the  sides,  a  broad  black  stripe  above 
which  tapers  to  a  point  at  the  anal  extremity.  Another  example 
which  was  caught  on  May  18th  in  the  same  locality  differs  from 
that  described  by  its  smaller  size,  and  also  in  having  only 
two  abdominal  Idack  lines  which  are  uninterrupted,  and  mut;h 
thicker  than  on  the  other  example.  The  ground  colour  is  not 
so  white.  The  long  tails  of  the  fii-st-mentioned  example  have 
a  very  evident  twist  which  reminds  one  of  the  twist  in  the 
leaf-stalks  of  the  blue-gum.  The  other  captures  made  at 
Amelie-les-Bains  in  June  were  Pleheius  agon  3  ,  Agriades 
hellargus,  ab.  ceronus,  Ciipido  minimus  2  ,  Melitceu  cinxia  <? , 
Brenihis  selene  c?  $  ,  Epinephele  jurtina  2  ,  and  E.  jicrtina, 
var.  hispidla  3  .  And  at  La  Preste  Parnaasius  delius  3  , 
Agriades  hylas  3  (the  hylas  captured  at  Menton  was  2), 
Pohjommatiis  meleager  3  ,  A.  urticce  3  ?  ,  MeliUea  cinxia  ?  , 
B.    euphrosyne,    Erebia    neoridas,    Ilespena   serratida,    and    H. 
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vialvce.  I  observe  that  there  is  a  red  spot  surrounded  by  black 
nenr  the  costa  and  a  red  dot  in  the  centre  of  a  large  black 
spot  near  the  inner  margin  on  the  under  surface  of  the  hind 
wing  of  P.  delins  <?  .  I  name  the  Hesperiid(e  with  great 
diffidence  knowing  the  attendant  difficulties. 

In  July  at  La  Preste  the  majority  of  my  examples  were 
captured  and  included  P.  delius  $  ,  A.  cratagi  which  differed 
from  normal  cratagi  by  its  smaller  size  and  by  the  peculiar 
silkiness  of  the  white,  Thecla  ilicis — not,  I  think,  (escidi  for  the 
chain  of  white  spots  is  distinct  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
fore  wings ;  the  antennae  are  alternately  black  and  white  with 
fulvous  clubs ;  P.  argus  ^  $  ,  L.  icarux,  var.  icarinus  $  , 
G.  hisimon  3  ,  Celastrina  m-giohia  $  ,  L.  arion  (?  ,  L.  (dcon  ^  , 
Melitcsa  didymo,  having  the  ground  colour  a  rich  red  and  thus 
to  be  distinguished  from  var  occidentalis  which  is  much  paler. 
The  other  butterflies  caught  at  the  same  time  and  place  were 
Mi'litcsa  dietynna  <y  .  Issor'ia  lathonia  ^  5  ,  an  Erebia  (I  believe 
atygne  <?  2  ),  E.  neoridas,  E.  evias  3  ?  .  Aphmitopus  hyperanthus 
3  ,  Coenonympiia  iphis  ?  ,  Carcharodus  lavaterce,  C.  Ixeticua,  Kbr. 
(also  known  as  var.  marrnbii),  H.  carthami,  H.  alvens,  and  (at 
CamY>vodon),  P.  proto. 

The  butterflies  captured  in  August  near  Amelie-les-Bains 
were  Pontia  dapUdice  3  ,  Zephynts  hctulce,  Melitcea  dhiyina  var. 
occideiitalis  3  $  ,  Satynia  statiliniis  var.  allionia  3  $  ,  and 
S.  Jidia. 


SOME    OBSEKVATIONS    ON    MR.    McCLYMONT'S 

CAPTURES. 

By  H.  Rowland-Brown,  M.A.,  E.E.S. 

I  sympathise  most  readily  with  Mr.  McClymont's  per- 
plexities in  dealing  with  the  black  Hesperiid  group.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  East-Pyrenean  species,  however,  has  been 
greatly  assisted  and  identification  made  easier  by  the  researches 
of  Dr.  Reverdin  and  M.  Oberthiir.  I  cannot  find  that  H.  malvce 
occurs  in  the  Pyrenees.  The  Skipper,  until  comparatively 
recently  passing  as  of  this  species,  is  the  double-brooded 
H.  malvoides,  Elw.  and  Edw.  Mr.  McClymont's  description  of 
what  he  takes  to  be  Pyrgus  sao  may  very  well  apply  to  H.fritil- 
linii  (=  cirsii,  Rbr.),  the  distinctness  of  the  nervures  on  the 
under  side  and  presence  of  [)early  spots  being  suggestive  of  this, 
also,  double-brooded  species. 

^Vlth  regard  to  Carcharodus  haticus,  Rbr.,  this  again  has  been 
separated  specifically  fr«m  C.  althace.  The  name  marnihii,  Rbr., 
I  think,  is  nomen  ineditam  {cp.  "  Notes  sur  les  genres  Hesperia 
et  Carcharodus,  par  le  Dr.  J.  L.  Reverdin,"  '  Bull.  Soc.  Lepid. 
Geneve,'  vol.  ii,  fasc.  4,  1913). 
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As  a  guide  to  other  species  than  the  Hesperiids  which  had 
not  been  worked  out  at  the  time  of  publication,  Mr.  McClymont 
will  find  M.  P.  Rondou's  '  Catalogue  des  Lepids.  des  Pyrenees ' 
of  invaluable  assistance.  lam  sure  too  that  if  he  will  write  to 
the  author — Instituteur,  Gedre,  Htes. -Pyrenees — M.  Rondou  will 
be  pleased  to  give  him  any  information  he  may  desire  about  the 
lepidoptera  of  this  delectable  mountain  chain. 

Ipltidi'ies  podaliritifi. — The  type  form  is  replaced  by  var. 
feistJiamelii  in  the  Eastern  Pvrenees.  at  least  as  far  north  as  the 
plain  of  Eousillon.  Tiie  forms  described  here  are  gen.  rem. 
iiiiegii  and  the  typical  gcii.  cett. 

Parnassius  delins  has  never  been  reported  authoritatively  from 
any  part  of  the  Pyrenees.  Anatole  Carteron,  who  collected  at 
Ceret,  not  far  from  Amelie-les-Bains,  in  the  early  sixties,  and 
published  some  diverting  and  highly  unscientific  '  Causeries  sur 
I'Histoire  Naturelle' in  1868,  rightly  excludes  deliiis  {=  plioebus, 
Prun.,)  from  the  Canigou  region,  but  wrongly  includes  it  with 
apoVo  and  mnemo<^yne  in  the  Hautes-Pyrenees  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Montlouis  and  Saillagousse.  I  venture  to  suggest  the 
Parnassius  captured  by  i\Ir.  McClymont  is  one  of  the  forms  of 
(ipollo  haunting  the  district  south  of  Mont  Canigou.  M.  Oberthiir 
describes  and  figures  the  Pyrenean  races  as  var.  pgrenaicns — 
"a  polymorphic  race"  (' Lepid.  Comparee,'  fasc.  viii,  Rennes, 
1912). 

Among  the  forms  of  apollo,  especially  those  figured  from  the 
Central  Pyrenees,  there  are  some  of  both  sexes  superficially 
resembling  delius.  In  Count  Emilio  Turati's  tidmirable  pauer, 
"  Variabilita  del  Parnassius  apollo  pumilus,  Stich."  ('Atl.  Soc. 
Ital.  Sci.  Nat.,'  vol.  Ivii,  6  coloured  plates,  1918),  which  the 
author  has  mo>t  kindly  sent  me  during  the  last  month,  on 
plate  iv,  delius  cervinicolus,  Fruhst.  S »  from  Piedmont  (the  form 
I  took  at  Susa  in  June,  1899),  is  figured  side  by  side  with 
the  form  apollo  bispupillata,  Turati,  S  >  and  they  are  extra- 
ordinarily alike  ;  so  much  so,  that  one  cannot  help  the  conclusion, 
long  since,  I  believe,  come  to  by  Dr.  Chapman,  that  there  is  a 
zone  not  only  of  intermixture  between  apollo  and  delius,  but 
where  the  two  species  actually  interbreed,  and  the  resultant 
forms  apollo  x  delius,  as  might  be  expected,  throw  back  to  the 
ancestral  delius. 

Glaiicopsyche  Igsimon. — Mr.  McClymont's  record  of  an  exam  nle 
of  this  "  Blue  "  in  the  Pyrenees-Orientales  is  interesting.  M. 
Oberthiir  does  not  admit  it  into  the  French  catalogue,  though 
he  says  he  has  been  assured  that  it  has  been  taken  at  Montpellier 
and  Marseilles,  though  he  has  never  had  authentic  proof.  Neither 
he,  nor  de  Graslin,  Bellier,  or  Mr.  Elwes,  nor  any  of  the  later 
collectors  have  reported  it.  Riihl  ('Pal.  Gross-Schmett.,'  bd.  1, 
p.  252)  cites  three  French  localities — Bayonne,  Pau,  and  Per- 
pignan.     The  first  two  localities  may,  I  think,  be  rejected.     He 
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does  not  cite  authorities  for  any  of  them.  I  cannot  trace  his 
authority  for  Perpignan,  which  is  in  the  region  of  Mv.  McCly- 
mont's  locality  {cp.  ray  note,  '  Entomologist,'  xlix,  p.  131).  Some 
forms  of  S.  baton  might  possibly  be  mistaken  for  G.  lysimo)i. 


GLEANINGS   FEOM   MY   NOTEBOOKS— II. 
By  J.  W.  Hkslop  Harrison,  D.Sc. 

In  conthiuing  this  series  of  notes  I  do  not  propose  to  follow 
any  definite  order  ;  as  the  title  indicites  I  am  simply  extracting 
what  seem  to  be  interesting  records,  and  therefore  nossiblv 
helpful  to  others. 

Vanessa  io,  L.  This  species  had  vanished  from  our  counties 
thirty  years  before  I  had  ever  captured  an  insect,  and  therefore 
but  little  hope  existed  that  1  should  ever  see  it  here=  Within 
recent  years  it  appears  to  have  regained  ground,  and  has  been 
taken  in  the  Team  Valley,  N.  Durham,  by  several  friends  and 
myself  in  late  summer.  I  caught  a  hibernated  female  at 
Lamesley  on  June  3rd,  1918. 

Euvaiiessa  antiopa,  L.  Taken  on  the  Durham  coast  b}^  Mr. 
J.  Baxter  and  myself  about  six  years  ago,  botli  specimens  being  of 
the  American  form,  with  the  border  heavily  black-speckled  ; 
captured  inland  and  recorded  in  the  '  North  Mail '  at  Axwell 
the  same  year.  I  had  not  realised  to  what  form  the  specimens 
•belonged  until  I  gave  my  wrecked  specimen  to  Mr.  Burrows  for 
dissection.  After  he  got  it  he  asked  my  permission  to  set  ir  up 
instead  of  making  a  preparation  of  its  genitalia.  When  he- had 
done  so  its  identity  was  revealed.  I  have  only  recently  learned 
from  Mr.  Carter,  of  Sunderland,  that  the  species  had  been  seen 
at  the  Black  Hall  Eocks  by  other  observers  precisely  where  we 
obtained  it. 

Cdlymnia  dijfinis,  L.  Eecoi-ded,  but  erroneously,  for  the 
county  of  Durham  in  Eobson's  catalogue — an  error  which  Mr. 
Gardner  has  since  corrected,  as  his  specimens  were  C.  affi.ms. 
It  can  be  reinstated,  as  I  have  beaten  larvae  from  Ulmus  montana 
in  Lambton  Woods,  N.  Durham. 

Xanthia  citrago,  L.  Another  species  supposed  to  be  very 
rare  in  vice  counties  66,  67,  68 ;  in  fact,  its  sole  claim  to  be 
included  rested  on  captures  near  Durham.  Larvae,  however, 
were  very  plentiful  on  lime  in  the  Derwent  Valley  a  few  weeks 
ago,  in  stations  where  they  have  been  common  enough  for 
twenty  years. 

Tapinstola  elymi,  Tr.  Odd  specimens  on  the  sandhills  at 
Kiughorn,  Fifeshire.  Whether  it  oceurs  there  now  or  not  is  a 
different  matter  as  the  sand  was  removed  to  a  very  great  extent 
five  years  ago. 
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Noctua  depuncta,  L.  Sparingly  at  Ninebanks  in  Northumber- 
land. 

Triphcena  ianthiiia,  Esp.  Taken  in  great  plent.y  both  by  my 
friend  Baxter  and  myself  near  Cookstown,  co.  Tyrone,  at  flowers. 

Aplecta  prasina,  F.  Sparingly  at  Forres  and  at  Eavenswortb, 
CO.  Durham 

Hadena  farva,  Hb.  Apparently  very  plentiful  along  the  Fife 
coast,  between  Dysart  and  Burntisland. 

Hadena  unanimis,  Tr.  Abundant,  but  local,  throughout 
Northumberland  and  Durham,  its  distribution  being  restricted 
by  the  fact  that,  unlike  most  grass-feeders,  it  feeds  on  a  special 
grass  {Phalaris  arundinacea) .  The  larvae  almost  always  refuse 
to  eat,  and  therefore  die  if  offered  any  otber  grass  as  a  substitute. 

Bnjophihi  perla,  F.  In  spite  of  the  total  disappearance  of 
lichens,  other  than  in  the  granular  immature  state,  this  species 
still  maintains  itself  in  small  numbers  throughout  the  Team 
Valley,  N.  Durham,  in  pale  typical  forms.  Very  fine  melanic 
green  and  blue-black  forms  are  common  enough  on  the  rocks  and 
cliff.>  at  Kinghorn,  Fife. 

Acronycta  leporina,  L.  Very  far  frorti  being  as  rare  as  suj)- 
posed,  and,  indeed,  often  pretty  common  in  N.  Durham  in  the 
larval  condition  on  alder,  birch,  and  poplar  in  the  Derwent  and 
Team  Valleys.  Common  on  birch  at  Kippen  in  Stirlingshire  and 
at  Forre>. 

Portltesia  simiUs,  Fuesl.    Once  only  at  Lamesley,  N.  Durham. 

Cidaria  pj-unata,  h.  Regarded  as  rare  in  the  north-eastern 
counties,  but  incorrectly,  as  it  has  occurred  in  practically  all  the 
old  gardens  I  have  worked  in  Durham  and  Northumberland. 
Captured  freely  at  Kinghorn,  Fifeshire  ;  at  Kippen,  Stirling  ;  and 
at  Forres. 

Ypsipetes  ruberata,  Fi\  Sparingly  near  Cookstown,  Tyrone, 
and  Lough  Fea,  co.  Derry. 

Ypsipetes  tnfa>iciata,  Bkh.  Common  enough  in  (he  hiival 
condition  everywhere  in  E.  Tyrone,  Forres,  and  AUendcde, 
Northumberland.  Both  species  are  as  abundant  as  ever  in  their 
Durham  stations. 

Emmelesia  unifasciata,  Haw.  I  was  greatly  amused  at 
Mr.  Gardner's  remarks  on  this  species,  as  he  did  precisely  what 
he  states  that  I  did  in  overlooking  certain  records  of  Gelechia 
ohsoletella.  In  his  addenda  to  Mr.  Robson's  list  he  himself  care- 
fully mentions  my  very  recent  records  for  Birtley  and  Killing- 
worth  !  It  still  occurs  at  Birtley  in  small  numbers.  It  was 
warming  at  flowers  of  Bartsia  odontites  at  Cookstown,  Tyrone, 
n  late  July  and  early  August,  1910. 

Eubolia  cervinata,  Schifif.  Larvae  in  swarms  at  Pamswick  Bay 
and  Staithes  in  N.  Yorks,  and  less  commonly  at  Seamer.  Piather 
scarce  at  Kinghorn,  Fife,  on  Malva  growing  near  the  beach. 

Apocheima  hispidaria,  F.    Very  rare  at  Great  Ayton,  N.  Yorks, 
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and  at  Gibside,  Durham  ;  also  taken  in  the  Derwent  Valley  by 
my  friend  Johnson. 

Ep'ione  apiciaria,  Schiff.  Bare  in  the  north,  but  recently 
found  near  Birtley  and  also  at  Chester-le- Street  in  Durham. 
Quite  common  near  Cookstown,  Tyrone,  and  Lough  Fea,  Derry, 
in  the  latter  case  feeding  on  alder.  Also  taken  freely  over  Salix 
repens  on  the  Culbin  Sands,  near  Forres,  flying  very  vigorously 
by  day. 

Famea  inter mediella,  Brd.  No  Psychides  have  been  recorded 
definitely  from  either  Durham  or  Northumberland,  so  it  was 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  captured  several  larvae  of  the  casta 
group  near  Chester-le-Street.  I  had  announced  to  Mr.  Burrows 
that  it  was  hojjeless  expecting  material  from  me,  and  thus  the 
surprise  was  greater.  The  imagines  have  since  emerged  with 
Mr.  Burrows.  Having  seen  the  enormous  divergence  in  such  a 
well-known  species  as  Orgyia  antiqua  when  obtained  from  habitats 
throughout  its  range,  I  have  become  very  sceptical  as  to  the  value 
of  the  various  casta  segregates. 

Narcyia  melanella,  Haw.     In  view  of  the  reputed  absence  of 
the  Psychides  from  Durham,  the  capture  of  this  species  during 
the  same  week  in  which  I  secured  the  preceding  form  added  con- 
siderably to  my  amazement.     Taken  in  the  Tileshed  Wood  nea 
Low  Fell. 

Zoological  Dept., 

Armstrong  College, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


NOTES     ON    COLLECTING    IN     1917. 
By  C.  Granville  Cluttebbuck,  F.E.S. 

(Continued  from  p.  179.) 

On  the  13th,  in  and  near  an  osier  bed,  I  took  Tortrix 
forskaleana,  Tmetocera  ocellana,  Gelechia  vulgella,  Argyresthia 
nitidella,  and  Nepticula  Jilipendula  ? 

Although  the  15th  was  a  windy  and  showery  day  Polygonia 
c-album,  Melanchra  brassica,  and  E.  woeberiana  were  seen  in 
my  garden.  The  evening  of  the  16th  was  spent  on  our  hills 
and  my  bag  included  Z.  trifolii,  Xanihorhoe  bipunctaria, 
Pterophorus  tetradactylus,  Marasmarcha  phceodactyla,  'Tortrix 
costana  (very  fresh),  Notocelia  nddmanniana,  Catoptria  cana, 
Argyresthia  sorbiella,  Mompha  miscella,  Gelechia  artejnisiella, 
and  Coleophora  niveicostella. 

On  the  17th  my  favourite  osier  bed  produced  Depressaria 
angelicelhi  and  Argyresthia  nitidella.  Pempelia  fusca  was  boxed 
on  a  neighbour's  garden  wall  on  the  18th.  On  the  19th  I 
cycled  beyond  Cheltenham  to  a  marshy  spot  on  the  hills  where 
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botanists  tell  me  the  marsh  helleborine  (Epipactis  palustrin) 
grows.  Butterflies  were  fairly  numerous  and  included  P.  c-albam, 
Argynnis  aglaia,  Melanargia  galatea,  and  Adopaa  Jiava. 

Near  the  osier  bed  in  the  evening  of  the  21st,  Epiblema 
foenella  (at  rest  on  mugwort  leaves),  'iortrix  forskaleana,  and 
Coleophora  i-iminetella  were  taken.  On  the  26th,  K.  wreberiana 
again  occurred  in  my  garden.  In  the  evening  on  the  Severn 
bank  Eucosma  salicella  (which  only  occurs  sparingly  here),  and 
E.  foenella  (worn)  were  noticed.  On  the  27th  I  took  Elachista 
obsawelia  in  my  garden.  The  last  few  (iays  of  July  were  busily 
occupied  with  preparation  for  my  family's  annual  visit  to  the 
seaside  and,  notwithstanding  war  conditions  and  difficulties, 
we  were  again  fortunate  in  securing  accommodation  in  North 
Devon,  We  travelled  on  the  31st,  and  experienced  all  the 
discomfort  of  an  over-crowded  train. 

On  August  1st  a  cold  east  wind  was  blowing,  but  m  a 
sheltered  hilly  lane  behind  a  wood  in  the  morning  I  took 
Celastrina  arglolus,  H>jdriome)ia  iinangidata,  Phlyctcema  crocealis, 
Eurhodope  marmorea,  and  Phalonia  badiana  at  (rest  on  a 
burdock  leaf).  In  the  afternoon  on  the  sandhills  carpeted 
with  wild  pansies  (Viola  tricolor  v.  curtisii),  I  noticed  a  few 
Aricia  medon  amongst  the  common  "browns"  and  "blues." 
The  latter  had  a  lively  time  at  the  hands  of  my  son  David 
(aged  4i).  Several  specimens  of  Pyrausta  purpiiralis  and 
Crambus  idiginosellas  were  beaten  out  of  the  clumps  of  the 
great  sea  rush  (Juneus  acutus)  amongst  which  the  flowers  of 
Epipactis  palustris  were  in  full  bloom.  A  specirtien  of  Gelechia 
domestica  was  taken  at  rest  on  a  stone  wall.  The  evening  was 
spoilt  by  heavy  rain. 

The  2nd  was  windy  and  showery  but  specimens  of  G. 
marmorea  and  G.  domestica  were  taken,  and  my  wife  found 
ten  larvae  of  Agdistia  bennettii  by  searching  the  plants  of  sea 
lavender  {Statice  limonium)  growing  on  the  cliffs.  The  3rd  was 
also  a  windy  day  but  by  beating  the  hedges  in  the  lanes  I 
obtained  H.  imangidata,  Hemimene  simpliciana,  Laxpeyresia 
idicetana,  Recurvaria  cineralla,  S.  festaliella,  Agyresthia  nitidella 
and  A.  albistria,  and  a  freshly  emerged  Lasiocampa  quercus  was 
found  at  rest  on  a  roadside  stone  wall.  In  the  afternoon,  at 
the  back  of  the  sandhills,  Abraxas  adiistata  and  A.  grossulariata 
were  beaten  out  of  spindle  and  Laspeyresia  iantkinana  was 
taken  flying  over  hawthorn.  On  the  -Ith,  Phalonia  atricapitana 
recurred  amongst  hoary  ragwort  (Senecio  tenuifolius),  and  between 
S  and  9  in  the  evening  H.  simpliciana  wns  flying  freely  amongst 
mugwort  [Artemisia  vidgaris).  On  the  5th  the  heat  wave  from 
New  York  reached  us.  Macroglossa  stellatarum  was  seen  flying 
over  the  house  where  we  stayed,  E.  marmorea  and  Lithosia 
lurideola  {complanula)  were  beaten  out  of  hawthorn  whilst 
amonc    wormwood     {Artemisia     absynthimn) ,    Cydia    piipillana, 
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Depressaria  j^urpuren,  and  Coleophora  laripennella  were  taken. 
The  6th  was  a  calm,  warm  day,  and  in  the  morning  a  fog  came 
in  from  the  sea  which  caused  a  bat  to  fly  about  over  the  sands, 
evidently  under  the  impression  that  night  was  approaching. 
Metachrostis  muralis  and  Leptomeria  marginepunctata  were 
taken  at  rest  on  walls,  and  a  lovely  fresh  specimen  of  Tinea 
semifulrella  was  taken  in  the  house  probably  brought  in  with 
wild  flowers  which  were  in  great  profusion.  On  the  downs  in 
the  evening  a  wandering  mole  was  an  object  of  interest  to  some 
poultry.  On  the  7th,  my  captures  included  Cilix  glaucata, 
Gonodontls  elinquaria,  Kuchlana  apiciaria,  Hydriomena 
decolorata,  Aphomia  sociella,  Tortrix  conspersana,  L.  ianthinana, 
C.  pupillana,  Eiixanthis  straminea,  B.  cinerella,  and  Tinea 
argcntinaculella.  The  wormwood  amongst  which  C.  pupillana 
occurs,  grows  about  three  miles  from  the  house,  nnd  as  the 
species  does-  not  move  much  before  dusk  I  had  to  come  off  the 
ground  about  an  hour  too  soon  to  do  much  with  it  to  avoid 
keeping  our  landlady  up  late  at  night. 

Eain  fell  all  ni^ht,  and  the  weather  did  not  clear  until  10  a.m. 
next  day.  A  short  but  smart  shower  fell  at  1pm.;  the  rain 
began  again  at  5  p.m.  and  poured  all  night.  Between  the  storms 
on  the  8th  I  secured  a  fe'w  A.  sociella,  E.  mannorea,  L.  ianthinana, 
and  Depressaria  alstrcemerinna. 

On  the  9th  the  weather  was  stormy  and  showery,  and  very 
little  collecting  was  possible,  but  specimens  of  P.  atricapitana, 
G.  domestica,  and  Tisclieria  marginea  were  taken  at  rest  on  a 
stone  wall  on  the  road  side. 

The  10th  was  windy  but  fine  until  5  p.m.,  when  rain  again 
set  in.  One  of  my  favourite  spots  was  a  prehistoric  hedgerow, 
composed  chiefly  of  sallow  and  hawthorn,  dividing  the  sand  hills 
from  the  "  cow  grounds."  The  prevailing  sea  breezes  had  beat 
the  hedge  over  away  from  the  sea,  giving  it  a  flat-topped 
appearance.  Soap-wort  {Saponaria  ojficinalis)  and  hemlock 
(Coniuni  niactdatum)  grow  on  the  seaward  side,  and  fleabane  and 
ragwort  on  both  sides.  I  found  beating  there  in  the  afternoon 
on  the  landward  side  paid  well.  On  this  particular  afternoon  I 
beat  out  a  freshly  emerged  specimen  of  Depressaria  litureVa 
{flavella),  which  my  small  son  caught  in  quite  professional  style 
in  a  net  as  large  as  himself.  I  have  only  once  before  seen  the 
species  in  the  district.  Just  after  he  called  my  attention  to  a 
male  L.  quercus  which  was  resting  on  a  plantain  leaf  after  its 
mid-day  flight.  Cramhus  jnnelliis  {pinetellus)  and  Lithocolletis 
corylifoliella  were  also  taken.  The  11th  was  another  windy  day. 
Nearly  every  blow  of  the  beating  stick  applied  to  the  aforesaid 
hedge  brought  one  or  more  specimens  of  E.  mannorea  into 
the  umbrella  besides  common  Tortricina  and  Tineina.  Some 
beautiful  dark  forms  were  obtained  in  this  way,  and  also  speci- 
mens of  Cramhus  geniculeus,  Gelechia  costella,  and  G.  marmorea. 
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A  C.  glaucata  (spinula)  larva  was  also  beaten  out,  and  a  Tephro- 
clysfis  pulchellata  larva  found  on  foxglove.  In  the  evening, 
walking  up  a  hilly  lane  where  the  elm  trees  met  overhead  and 
excluded  a  good  deal  of  daylight,  I  saw  a  specimen  of  L?7/?oco//t'??s 
schreberella  at  rest  on  a  bramble  leaf.  The  glint  of  its  beautiful 
metallic  colouring  caught  my  eye,  and  the  specimen  was  promi'tly 
boxed.  Scoparia  cembne,  Laspeyresia  ulicetana,  and  Enxanthis 
zcegana  were  also  taken. 

The  12th  was  also  windy.  Besides  a  few  E.  mninnorea,  the 
only  capture  worth  noting  was  I'ammene  spiniana.  The  evening 
was  very  rainy. 

The  13th  was  windy  and  showery.  By  beating  my  favourite 
hedge  more  specimens  of  E.  mannorea,  C.  glaucata,  P.  atri- 
capitana,  G.  costella  (very  dark  var.1,  and  G.  mannorea  were 
obtained. 

The  nest  day  we  returned  home.  I  had  left  my  setting  boards 
behind,  and  trusted  to  Mr.  L.  W.  Newman's  relaxing  box.  The 
Tineina  were  all  right  if  set  at  once,  but  if  left  longer  than  a  few 
days  the  fringes  were  apt  to  get  matted  and  the  specimens  looked 
ragged  after  setting.  I  brought  home  a  large  grey  Dipteron 
taken  amongst  the  sand-hills,  where  it  takes  short  flights  of 
six  feet  or  so,  sometimes  holding  another  Dipteron  in  its  front 
legs.  Mr.  Claude  Morley  says  it  is  " Dgsmaciius  trigonus,  Mg.,  2  . 
You  will  iiud  a  full  account  of  it  in  Yerrairs  'Brit.  Flies.'  It  is 
quite  common  n\  sandy  places,  especially  on  coast  sand-hills  as 
at  Lowestoft ;  but  not  found  oti  sand  in  my  experience.  I  have 
taken  it  carrying  the  Dipteron  Borborus  equinus  in  its  front  legs. 
It  is  certainly  local,  and  worth  a  note  in  the  'Entomologist." "' 

Of  the  sjiecies  mentioned  I  find  that  the  following  are  not 
included  in  Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett's  list  of  leiddoptera  in  the  'Victoria 
County  History  of  Devon,'  published  in  1906:  A.  bennettii, 
S.  fesiaUelia,  I).  Uturella,  G.  costella,  B.  cinerella,  and  C.  lari- 
pennella. 

Since  my  return  I  have  done  very  little,  the  following  captures 
being  recorded:  Triphcena  ianthina,  E.  mannorea.  and  Litho- 
collitis  sylvella  (for  the  first  time  amongst  maple  on  August  16th\ 
Depressaria  subpropinqnella  (in  the  house  on  the  17th),  Agrutis 
alareosa  (taken  by  my  wife  in  the  Forest  on  September  6th), 
M.  stellatarum  (in  the  garden  on  the  24th  at  phlox),  and  Tinea 
pallescentella  (in  the  house  on  October  24th). 

On  August  27th  my  wife  took  a  variety  of  Metachrostis  muralis 
iglandifera)  on  a  fence  here  which  was  innocent  of  green 
colouring  but  had  some  very  distinct  dark  markings.  I  sub- 
mitted it  to  Dr.  Edward  Meyrick,  F.E.S.,  who  named  it,  adding 
"  unusual  form,  but  cannot  be  any  other  described  species." 

On  September  9th,  in  the  pit  at  the  local  rifle  range,  I  boxed 
Anybia  epUobiella. 

The   feature    of   the    autumn   here   was   the   prevalence   of 
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Poli/gonia  c-album  and  Catocala  mipta.  It  was  quite  a  daily 
occurrence  in  September  to  see  three  or  four  specimens  of  the 
former  in  my  garden.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  24th  I  was  an 
interested  spectator  of  the  evolutions  of  a  "comma"  which  was 
feasting  on  a  half-eaten  pear  left  by  the  starlings  hanging  on  a 
neighbour's  tree.  The  butterfly  walked  up  and  down  the  sound 
side  of  the  pear,  gently  waving  its  wings  in  the  sunshine  whilst 
imbibing  the  juice  of  the  fruit.  C.  nupta  was  so  common  in  the 
city  and  district  that  one  of  my  daughters  boxed  seven  specimens 
in  one  day.  November  22nd  was  so  mild  that  a  specimen  of 
Aglau  urtic(e  fluttered  out  of  a  lime  tree  on  to  a  footpath  at 
mid-day  as  I  was  walking  home  from  the  office. 

A  larva  of  Manduca  atropos  \v;\s  brought  to  me  on  Sep- 
tember 10th,  having  been  found  feeding  on  kidney  beans.  The 
pupa  was  unfortunately  attacked  by  mould. 

On  December  13th,  by  digging  ai  poplar  trees,  my  wife  and 
I  found  four  pupae  of  Palimpsestis  octoc/esima  [ocularis),  two  of 
which  have  produced  splendid  imagos. 

On  the  26th,  whilst  digging  at  oak,  I  turned  up  three  lizards 
evidently  hybernating  jusc  below  the  surface. 

The  foregoing,  I  think,  constitutes  a  fair  season's  work  for  a 
busy  professional  man,  much  of  whose  spare  time  was  occupied 
by  volunteer  and  police  duties. 

In  conclusion,  my  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Meyrick  for  kindly 
identifying  some  doubtful  specimens,  to  Mr.  Motley  for  naming 
the  Dipteiou,  and  to  Mr.  Gervase  F.  Mathew,  who  kindly  told 
me  of  the  locality  in  North  Devon  where  I  have  enjoyed  a  good 
series  of  entomological  and  botanical  holidays. 
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(Continued  from  p.  175.) 

Subfam.   ACRONYCTIN^.      [Vol.  vii  (1918).]* 

2756.  Amphipyra  pyramidea,  L. 

Amphipyrapyramidea,'E.S.h.,ip.8:  M.,  p.  114  :  T.,  iv,  p.  37  ; 
M.B.I.,  i,  p.  323. 

2766.  Amphipyra  tragopoginis,  L. 

Amphipyra  tragopogonis,  E.S.L.,  p.  8 ;    M.,  p.  114;    T.,  iv, 
p.  39;  M.B.L,  i,  p.  324. 

*  I  have  recently  noted  that  some  of  the  names  of  genera  in  this  subfamily, 
now  used  in  the  Museum  Collection,  do  not  quite  agree  with  those  in  the  'Cata- 
logue.'  All  such  changes  will  be  indicated  in  an  appendix  to  the  present  list. — E.  S. 
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2780.  Stygiostola  umbratica,  Goeze. 

Rusina  tenehrosa,  Hb.,  E.S.L.,  p.  7  ;  M.,  p.  113  :  T.,  ii,  p.  2; 
M.B.I. ,  i,  p.  322. 

2785.  Mania  maura,  L. 

Mania  maura,  E.S.L.,  p.  8  ;  T.,  iv,  p.  40. 
Hadena  maura,  M.,  p.  129. 
Mormo  maura,  M.B.I.,  i,  p.  292. 

2802.   DiPTERYGIA  scabriuscula,  L. 

Dipterygia  scabriuscula,  E.S.L.,  p.  6;  T.,  i,  p.  82;  M.B.I., 

i,  p.  281. 
Hadena  scabriuscula,  M.,  p.  129. 

2821.  Parastichtis  lithoxylea,  Schiff. 

Xylophasia  lithoxylea,  Fb.,  E.S.L.,  6  ;  T.,  i,  p.  74  ;  M.B.I. , 

i,  p.  279. 
Hadena  lithoxylea,  M.,  p.  131. 

2822.  Parastichtis  sublustris,  Esp. 

Xylojjhasia  subhistris,  E.S.L.,  p.  6;  T.,  i,  p.  75  ;  M.B.I.,  i, 

p.  279. 
Hadena  sublustris,  M.,  p.  131. 

2830.  Parastichtis  monoglypha,  Hufn. 

Xylojjhasia  monoglypha,  E.S.L.,  p.  6  ;  M.B.I. ,  i,  p.  280. 
Hadena  polyodon,  L.,  M.,  p.  130. 
Xylopliasia  j^olyodon,  T.,  i,  p.  72. 

2837.  Parastichtis  hepatica,  L. 

Xi/lophasia  hepatica,  E.S.L.,  p.  6  ;  T.,  i,  p.  80  ;  M.B.I.,  i, 

p.  280. 
Hadena  hepatica,  M.,  p.  132. 

2839.  Parastichtis  rurea,  Fabr. 

Xylophasia  rurea,  E.S.L.,  6  ;  T.,  i,  p.  76  ;  M.B.I.,  i,  p.  278. 
Hadena  rurea,  M.,  p.  131. 

2900.  Trachea  atriplicis,  L. 

Hadena  atriplicis,  E.S.L.,  p.  9  ;  M.,  p.  128;  T.,  iii,  p,  86. 
Trachea  atriplicis,  M.B.I.,  i,  p.  264. 

2931.  Trachea  pabulatricula,  Brahm. 

Apamea  connexa,  Bork.,  E.S.L.,  p.  6, 

Hadena  pabulatriciUa,  M.,  p.  134. 

Apamea  pabulatricula,  T.,  i,  p.  86  ;  M.B.I.,  i,  p.  273. 

2941.  Trachea  obscura,  Haw. 

Apamea  gemina,  Hb.,  E.S.L.,  p.  6  ;  T.,  i,  p.  87  ;  M.B.I.,  i, 

p.  272. 
Hadena  gemina,  M.,  p.  130. 

2946.  Trachea  basilinea,  Schiff. 

Apamea  basilinea,  Fb.,  E.S.L.,  p.  6;  T.,  i,  p.  84  ;   M.B.I. 

p.  272. 
Hadena  basilinea,  M.,  p.  133. 
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2947.  Trachea  unanimis,  Hiibn. 

Apamea  unanimis,  Tr.,  E.S.L.,  p.  6;  T.,  i,  p.  90;  M.B.I.,  i, 

p.  273. 
Hadena  unanimis,  M.,  p.  135. 

2981.  Trachea  furva,  Schiff. 

3Iaviestra  fiirva,  Hb.,  E.S.L.,  p.  6  ;  T.,  i,  p.  113. 
Hadena  furva,  M.,  p.  132. 
Hama  furva,  M.B.I. ,  i,  p.  271. 

2982.  Trachea  anceps,  Schiff. 

Mamestra  sordida,  Bork.,  E.S.L.,  p.  6  ;  T.,  i,  p.  111. 
Hadena  sordida,  M.,  p.  133. 
Hama  sordida,  M.B.I.,  i,  p.  271. 

2988.  Trachea  obloxga,  Haw. 

Mamestra  abjecta,  Hb.,  E.S.L.,  p.  6 ;  T.,  i,  p.  109. 
Hadena  abjecta,  M.,  p.  133. 
Hama  abjecta,  M.B.I.,  i,  p.  270. 

2987.  Trachea  secalis,  L. 

Apamea  didyma,  Esp.,  E.S.L.,  p.  6  ;  T.,  i,  p.  91. 
Hadena  didyma,  M.,  p.  135. 
Apamea  secalis,  M.B.I. ,  i,  p.  271. 

3023.  Euplexia  lucipara,  L. 

Euplexia  lucipara,  E.S.L.,  p.  9  ;  T.,  iii,  p,  64  :  M.B.I.,  i, 

p.  291. 
Hadena  lucipara,  M.,  p.  128. 

3194.  Oligia  ophiogramma,  Esp. 

Apamea  ophiogramma,  E.S.L.,  p.  6  ;  T.,  i,  p.  87  :   M.B.I.,  i, 

p.  274. 
Hadena  ophiogramma,  M.,  p.  134. 

3199.  Oligia  fasciuncula,  Haw. 

Miana  fasciuncula,  E.S.L.,  p.  6;  T.,  i,  p.   102;  M.B.I., 

p.  275. 
Hadena  fasciuncula,  M.,  p.  137. 

3201.  Oligia  scolopacina,  Esp. 

Xylovhasia  scolopacina,  E.S.L.,  p.  6  ;  T.,  i,  p.  81  :  M.B.I.,  i, 

p.  281. 
Hadena  scolopacina,  M.,  p.  132. 

3204.  Oligia  strigilis,  Clerck. 

Miana  strigilis,  E.S.L.,  p.  6  ;  T.,  i,  p.  99;  M.B.I. ,  i,  p.  275. 
Hadena  strigilis,  M.,  p.  137. 

3216.  Oligia  literosa,  Haw. 

Miana  literosa,  E.S.L.,  p.  7  ;  T.,  i,  p.  106 ;  M.B.I.,  i,  p.  276. 
Hadena  literosa,  M.,  p.  136. 

3221.  Oligia  furuxcula,  Schiff. 

Miana  bicoloria,  VilL,  E.S.L.,  p.  7  ;  T.,  i,  p.  103. 
Hadena  bicoloria,  M.,  p.  136. 
Miana  bicoloria,  M.B.I.,  i,  p.  277. 
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3222.  Oligia  captiuncula,  Treit. 

Phothedes  captiuncula,  E.S.L.,  p.  7  ;  T.,  i,  p.  107  :   M.B.I.,  i 

p.  277. 
Hadena  capthmcula,  M.,  p.  136. 

3223.  Oligia  havorthi,  Curt. 

Celaiia  hawortJui,  E.S.L.,  p.  7  ;  T.,  i,  p.  107  :  M.B.I.,  i, 

p.  269. 
Hadena  haworthii,  M.,  p.  135. 

3242.  Eremobia  ochroleuca,  Schiff. 

Eremobia  ochroleuca,  Esp.,  E.S.L.,  p.  9  ;  T.,  iii,  p.  2-1  :  M.B.I., 

i,  p.  263. 
Hadena  ochroleuca,  M.,  p.  134. 
3262.  Eremobia  maillardi,  Geyer. 

Crymodes  exiilis,  Lep.,  E.S.L.,  p.  9  ;  T.,  i,  p.  118  ;  iv,  p.  125  ; 

M.B.I.,  i,  p.  262. 
Caradrina  exulis,  M.,  p.  123. 

3286.  SiDEMiA  FissiPUNCTA,  Haw. 

Orthosia  ^ipsilon,  Bork.,  E.S.L.,  p.  8  ;  ypsilon,  M.,  p.  64. 
Dyschorista  fissipuncta,  M.B.I. ,  ii,  p.  8. 

3289.    SiDEMIA    ZOLLICOFERI,  FlT. 

Xylophasia  zollikofen,  T.,  i,  p.  71  ;  M.B.I.,  i,  p.  279. 

3319a.  Luperina  guexeei,  Doubl. 

Luperina  testaacea,  E.S.L.,  p.  6;  M.,  p.  112;  T.,  i,  p.  138; 

M.B.I.,  i,  p.  268. 
Luperina  gueneei,  Hampson,  Cat.  Lep.  Phal.,  ix,  p.  510. 

3322.  Luperina  testacea,  Schiff. 

Luperina  testacea,   Hb.,  E.S.L.,   p.  6;    M.,  p.    112;  T.,  i, 
p.  137;  M.B.I.,  i,  p.  267. 

3323.  Luperina  dumerili,  Dup. 

Luperina  dumerili,  E.S.L.,  p.  6;  M.,  p.  113  :  T.,  i.  p.  136: 
M.B.I.,  i,  p.  268. 

3347.  Trigoxophora  meticulosa,  L. 

Phlogophora  vieticulosa,  E.S.L.,  p.  9  ;  M.B.I.,  i,  p.  291. 
Hadena  meticulosa,  M.,  p.  127. 
Brotolomia  meticulosa,  T.,  iii,  p.  63. 

3501.  Bryophila  jiuralis,  Forst. 

Bryophila  muralis,  E.S.L.,  p.  5  ;  M.,  p.  138  ;  T.,  i,  p.  9. 
Bryophila  glandifera,  M.B.I.,  i,  p.  200. 

3502.  Bryophila  perla,  Schiff. 

Bryophila  perla,  Fb.,  E.S.L.,  p.  5  ;  11.,  p.  138  ;  T.,  i,  p.  7  : 
M.B.I.,  i,  p.  200. 

3518.  Bryophila  alg^,  Fabr. 

Bryophila  algce,  E.S.L.,  p.  5  ;  M.,  p.  138  ;  T.,  i,  p.  8  :   M.B.L, 
i,  p.  201. 

3577.  Thalpophila  matura,  Hufn. 

Cerigo  matura,  E.S.L.,  p.  6;  T.,  i,  p.  123;  M.B.I.,  i,  p.  269. 
Caradrina  matura,  M.,  p.  124. 
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3603.  Daseochj2ta  alpinum,  Osbeck. 

Moma  orion,  Esp.,  E.S.L.,  p.  5  ;  M.,'p.  139  ;  T.,  i,  p.  11. 
Diphtera  orion,  M.B.I.,  i,  p.  189. 

3633.  Ceaniophoea  liiGusTEi,  Schiff. 

Acronycta  ligustri,  Fb.,  E.S.L:,  p.  5  ;  M.,  p.  142  ;  T.,  i,  p.  12. 
Craniojjhora  ligustri,  M.B.I.,  i,  p.  198. 

3638.  AcEONYCTA  STRiGOSA,  Schiff. 

Acronycta  strigosa,  Fb.,  E.S.L. ,  p.  5  ;   M.,  p.  141 ;  T.,  i,  p.  16 ; 
M.B.I.,  i,  p.  194. 

3676.  Acronycta  rumicis,  L. 

Acronycta  rumicis,  E.S.L.,  p.  5  ;  M.,  p.  143  ;  T.,  i,  p.  25  ; 
M.B.I.,  i,  p.  198. 

3686.  Acronycta  psi,  L. 

Acronycta  psi,  E.S.L.,  p.  5  ;  M.,  p.  141 ;  T.,  i,  p.  20  ;  M.B.I., 
i,  p.  195. 

3687.  Acronycta  tridens,  Schiff. 

Acronycta  tridens,  E.S.L.,   p.  5  ;  M.,  p.  141  ;  T.,  i,  p.  19  ; 
M.B.I.,  i,  p.  195. 

3697.  Acronycta  aceris,  L. 

Acronycta  aceris,   E.S.L.,  p.  5  ;  M.,  p.   142  .  T.,   i,   p.  13  ; 
M.B.I.,  i,  p.  192. 

3705.  Acronycta  alni,  L. 

Acronycta  aim,  E.S.L.,  p.  5  ;  M.,  p.  140  ;  T.,  i,  p.  16  ;  M.B.I., 
i,  p.  193. 

3717.  Acronycta  auricoma,  Schiff. 

Acronycta  auricoma,  Fb.,   E.S.L.,  p.  5;  M.,  p.  143;  T.,  i, 
p.  22 ;  M.B.I.,  i,  p.  196. 

3719.  Acronycta  menyanthidis.  View. 

Acronycta  menyanthidis,  E.S.L.,   p.  5;    M.,  p.  144;    T.,  i, 
p.  23;  M.B.I.,  i,  p.  196. 

3741.  Acronycta  megacephala,  Schiff. 

Acronycta  megaceyhala,  Fb.,  E.S.L.,  p.  5  ;  M.,  p.  142  ;  T.,  i, 
p.  15;  M.B.I.,  i,  p.  193. 

3754.  Acronycta  euphorbia,  Schiff. 

Acronycta  myriccB,  Gn.,  E.S.L.,  p.  5. 

Acronycta  euphorbice,  F.,  M.,  p.  143  ;  T.,  i,  p.  24 ;  M.B.I.,  i, 
p.  197. 

3757.  Acronycta  leporina,  L. 

Acronycta  leyorina,  E.S.L.,  p.  5;  M.,  p.  140;  T.,  i,  p.  14; 
M.B.I.,  i,  p.  191. 

3777.  Simyra  albovenosa,  Goeze. 

Arsilonche  albovenosa,  E.S.L.,  p.  5  ;   M.,  p.  144  ;   M.B.I.,  i 

p.  199. 
Viminia  albovenosa,  T.,  i,  p.  28. 
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3821.    LiTHOMCEA    RECTILINEA,  Esp. 

Hadena  rectilinea,  E.S.L.,  p.  10;  M.,  p.  129. 
Hyppa  rectilinea,  T.,  iii,  p.  95  ;  M.B.I.,  i,  p.  265-. 

3878.  Laphygma  exiqua,  Hubn. 

Laphygma  exigua,  E.S.L.,  p.  G;  T.,  i,  p.  144. 
Spodoptera  exigua,  M.,  p.  113. 
Caradrina  exigua,  M.B.I.,  i,  p.  319. 

3904.  Stilbia  anomala,  Haw. 

Stilbia  anomala,  E.S.L.,  p.  7;  M.,  p.  125;  T.,  iv,  p.  43; 
M.B.I.,  i,  p.  315. 

3940.  Athetis  alsines,  Brahm. 

Caradrina  <dsines,  E.S.L.,  p.  7  ;  M.,  p.  122  ;  T.,  i,  p.  147 ; 
M.B.I.,  i,  p.  317. 

3941.  Athetis  blanda,  Schiff. 

Caradrina  taraxaci,  Hb.,   E.S.L.,  p.  7  ;  M.,  p.  123 ;  T.,  i, 
p.  149  ;  M.B.I.,  i,  p.  317. 

3942.  Athetis  ambigua,  Schiff. 

Caradrina  ambigua,  Fb.,  E.S.L.,  p.  7  ;    M.,  p.  123 ;    T.,  i, 
p.  148 ;  M.B.I.,  i,  p.  318. 

3967.  Athetis  cl.avipalpis,  Scop. 

Caradrina  quadrqmnctata,  Fb.,  E.S.L.,  p.  7 ;    M.,  p.  122  ; 
T.,  i,  p.  152  ;  M.B.I.,  i,  p.  318. 

4003.  Athetis  morpheus,  Hufn. 

Caradrina  morpheus,  E.S.L.,  p.  7  ;  M.,  p.  122  ;  T.,  i,  p.  146  ; 
M.B.I. ,  i,  p.  316. 

4093.  AcosMETiA  CALiGiNOSA,  Hufn. 

Acosmetia  caligmosa,  E.S.L.,  p.  7  ;  M.,  p.  114  ;  T.,  i,  p.  143; 
M.B.I.,  i,  p.  321. 

4095.  Petilampa  minima,  Haw. 

Miana  arcuosa,  Haw.,  E.S.L.,  p.  7.  .  .    , 

Caradrina  arcuosa,  M.,  p.  121. 
Chortodes  arcuosa,  T.,  i,  p.  47. 
Petilampa  arcuosa,  M.B.I.,  i,  p.  320. 

4096.  Petilampa  palustris,  Hiibn. 

Hydrilla  pahtstris,  E.S.L.,  p.  7 ;  T.,  i,  p.  143. 
Caradrina  palustris,  M.,  p.  121. 

4201.  MoNODES  venustula,  Hiibn. 

Erctstria  venustula,  E.S.L.,  p.  10  ;  T.,  iv,  p.  4 ;  M.B.I.,  ii, 

p.  59. 
Eustrotia  venustula,  M.,  p.  165. 

[Vol.  ix  (1910).] 

4318.  GoRTYNA  leucostigma,  Hiibn. 

Apamea  leucostigma,  E.S.L.,  p.  6. 

Hadena  leucostignm,  M.,  p.  134. 

Helotropha  leucostigina,  T.,  i,  p.  67^  ,M-B.I.,  i,  p.  293. 
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4321.  Apamea  nictitans,  L. 

Hydroscia  nictitans,  Berk.,  E.S.L.,  p.  6  ;  T.,  i,  p.  58  ;  M.B.I., 

i,  p.  294. 
Hadena  nictitans,  M.,  p.  135. 

4329.  Xanthcecia  flavago,  Schiff. 

Gortyna  ocfiracea,  Hb.,  E.S.L.,  p.  G  ;  T.,  i,  p,  57. 
Ochria  ochracea,  M.,  p.  110  ;  M.B.I.,  i,  p.  295. 

4340.  Hydrcecia  petasitis,  Doubl. 

Hydrcecia  petasitis,  E.S.L.,   p.  6;  T.,  i,  p.  66;  M.B.I.,  i, 

p.  295. 
Caradrina  petasitis,  M.,  p.  119. 

4342.  Hydrcecia  micacea,  Esp. 

Hydrcecia  micacea,   B.S.L.,   p.  6 ;  T.,  i,  p.  64  ;  M.B.I. ,  i, 

p.  294. 
Caradrina  micacea,  M.,  p.  119. 

4357.  Pyrrhia  umbra,  Hufn. 

Chariclea  umbra,  E.S.L.,  p.  10;  T.,  iii,  p.  122. 
Caradrina  umbra,  M.,  p.  119. 
Pyrrhia  umbra,  M.B.I.,  ii,  p.  47. 

4491.  Ipimorpha  retusa,  L. 

Tethea  retusa,  E.S.L.,  p.  9. 

Caradrina  retusa,  M.,  p.  118. 

Plastenis  retusa,  T.,  iii,  p.  19  ;  M.B.I.,  ii,  p.  9. 

4495.  Ipimorpha  subtusa,  Schiff. 

Tethea  sicbtusa,  Fb.,  E.S.L.,  p.  9. 

Caradrina  subtusa,  M.,  p.  118. 

Plastenis  subtusa,  Fab.,  T.,  iii,  p.  20;  M.B.I.,  ii,  p.  9. 

4496.  Meristis  trigrammica,  Hufn. 

Grammesia  trigrammica,  E.S.L.,  p.  7  ;  T.,  i,  p.  140;  M.B.I., 

i.  p.  314. 
Caradrina  trigramviica,  M.,  p.  123. 

4544.  Calymnia  diffinis,  L. 

Calymnia  diffinis,  E.S.L.,  p.  9  ;  T.,  iii.  p.  20 ;  M.B.I.,  ii,  p.  4. 
Caradrina  diffinis,  M.,  p.  117. 

4547.  Calymnia  pyralina,  Schiff. 

Calymnia  pyralina.    View.,   E.S.L.,    p.    9;    T.,    iii,   p.   20; 

M.B.I.,  ii,  p.  2. 
Caradrina  pyralina,  M.,  p.  116. 

4548.  Calymnia  affinis,  L. 

Calymnia  affinis,  E.S.L.,  p.  9 ;  T.,  iii,  p.  21 ;  M.B.I.,  ii,  p.  3. 
Caradrina  affinis,  M.,  p.  117. 

4557.  Calymnia  trapezina,  L. 

Calymnia  trapezina,  E.S.L.,  p.  9;  T.,  iii,  p.  22;  M.B.I.,  ii, 

p.  4. 
Cardrina  trapezina,  M.,  p.  117. 

4609.  DicYCLA  00,  L. 

Dicycla  oo,  E.S.L.,  p.  9 ;  T.,  iii,  p.  17 ;  M.B.I. ,  ii,  p.  1. 
Caradrina  oo,  M.,  p.  118. 
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4614.  Enargia  paleacea,  Esp. 

Cosmia  paleacea,  E.S.L.,  p.  9;  T.,  iii,  p.  19  ;  M.B.I.,  ii,  p.  5. 
Caradrina  paleacea,  M.,  p.  118. 

4662.  Phragmatiphila  typh^,  Thnbg. 

Nonagria  arundinis,  Fb.,  E.S.L.,  p.  6;  M.,  p.  Ill;  T.,  i, 
p.  54;  M.B.I.,  i,  p.  297. 

4680.  Arenostola  lutosa,  Hubn. 

Calamia  lutosa,  E.S.L.,  p.  6 ;  T.,  i,  p.  55 ;  M.B.I.,  i,  p.  303. 
Caradrina  lutosa,  M.,  p.  119. 

4681.  Arenostola  phragmitidis,  Hiibn. 

Calamia  phragmitidis,  E.S.L.,  p.  5  ;  M.B.I.,  i,  p.  303. 
Caradrina  phragmitidis,  M.,  p.  120. 
Leucania  phragmitidis,  T.,  i,  p.  42. 

4682.  Arenostola  brevilinea,  Fenn. 

Nonagria  brevilinea,  E.S.L.,  p.  6. 
Caradrina  brevilinea,  M.,  p.  120. 
Lexicania  brevilinea,  T.,  i,  p.  37;  M.B.I. ,  i,  p.  308. 

4690.  Arenostola  elymi,  Treit. 

Tapinostola  elymi,  E.S.L.,  p.   6;  T.,  i,  p.   43;    M.B.I.,  i, 

p.  302. 
Caradrina  elymi,  M.,  p.  120. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  Crimson  Augochlora  Bees. — The  species  of  Angochlora, 
closely  related  to  Halictus,  are  of  various  colours,  but  usually  brilliant 
green.  There  is,  however,  a  little  group  in  which  the  whole  body  is 
crimson  or  brilliant  copper-red.  A  study  of  these  peculiarly  coloured 
forms  brings  out  the  fact  that  they  belong  to  three  entirely  distinct 
sections  or  subgenera,  and  hence  must  represent  quite  independent 
developments  of  essentially  the  same  peculiar  coloration.  The  follow- 
ing table  will  separate  them  : 

Mesothorax  very  strongly  punctured ;  abdominal  seg- 
ments fringed  or  vibrissate  (Mexico)  .  .  flammea  Sm. 
Mesothoi-ax  very  minutely  punctured  ;  abdominal  seg- 
ments not  vibrissate  .  .  .  .  . 
Mesothorax  dull ;  basal  area  of  metathorax  covered 
with  radiating  striae  ;  hind  spur  of  hind  leg  minutely 
denticulate  (Dominica,  West  Indies)  .  ignifera  Crawf. 

Mesothorax  shining ;  basal  area  not  covered  with 
radiating  strige  ;  hind  spur  with  long,  stout  spines 
(Mexico  and  Guatemala)     .         .         .  fulgur  (Vachal) 

The  Guatemala  record  of  A.  fidgur  is  based  on  a  specimen  in  the 
U.S.  National  Museum,  collected  by  Schwarz  and  Barber,  April  20th, 
at  Cacao,  Trece  Aguas,  Alta  Vera  Paz.  It  differs  a  little  from 
Vachal's  description,  in  that  the  hair  on  the  abdomen  is  fulvous. 
Halictus  anthrax  Vachal  and  Augochlora  aureocuprea  Friese  both 
appear  to  be  synonyms  of  ^1.  flammea.  —  T.  D.  A.  Cockerell  ; 
Boulder,  Colorado. 
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On  the  "Calling"  Attitude  of  Hepialus  sylvinus  ?. — 
When  watching  this  species  on  the  wing  on  the  evening  of  August 
7th  I  saw  a  female  H.  sylvinus  sitting  on,  or  rather  hanging  from  a 
grass-stem  with  her  wings  going,  as  is  the  habit  with  this  species, 
■  evidently  "calling."  Something  peculiar  in  the  attitude  of  the 
insect  "attracted  my  attention,  and  on  kneeling  down  to  observe  her 
more  closely  I  saw  that  only  the  upper  pair  of  wings  were  extended 
and  in  vigorous  motion,  the  lower  wings  being  at  rest  and  closed 
along  the  body.  The  latter  was  hanging  almost  vertically  from  the 
grass-stem,  to  which  she  appeared  to  be  clinging  by  the  two  anterior 
pairs  of  legs  only.  I  watched  her  at  close  quarters  for  about  five 
minutes,  without  any  change  in  her  position  or  cessation  of  motion 
of  her  fore  wings,  but  no  male  put  in  an  appearance.  By  this  time, 
the  short  flight-period  being  over,  she  apparently  gave  up  hope  of 
obtaining  a  mate  and  came  to  rest.  On  several  successive  evenings 
I  endeavoured  to  confirm  and  amplify  these  observations,  and  was 
able  to  ascertain  that  the  female  flies  to  the  grass-stem,  on  which  she 
takes  her  stand,  and  does  not  merely  climb  up  when  freshly  emerged 
from  the  pupa.  On  the  arrival  of  the  male,  which  often  occurs 
almost  as  soon  as  she  starts  calling,  she  at  once  closes  her  wings. 
For  a  few  moments  he  keeps  his  in  motion,  but  when  union  is 
effected  he  closes  them  and  hangs  straight  downw' ards,  often  without 
further  support  than  the  grasp  of  his  claspers,  though  if  another 
grass-stem  lies  suitably  he  will  cling  to  it  with  his  fore-legs.  Pairs 
boxed  and  taken  home  in  cop.  would  remain  so  for  about  one  and 
a  half  or  two  hours.  The  lack  of  a  frenulum  connecting  the  lower 
with  the  upper  pair  of  wings  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  family  Hepialidge,  but  I  am  not  aware  whether  the 
action  of  one  pair  of  wings  independently  of  the  other  has  been 
previously  noticed,  and  if  so  whether  it  has  oeen  observed  in  other 
species.  It  is,  perhaps,  most  likely  to  be  found  in  H.  lupulinus, 
which  is  stated  to  behave  very  similarly  to  H.  sylvinus  when  calling, 
the  habits  of  the  otlier  British  species  being  very  different  in  this 
respect.— W.  G.  Blair  ;  23,  West  Hill,  Highgate,  N.,  August  17th, 
1918. 

Papilio  bianoe.  Cram.,  in  Hampshire. — The  other  day  I  showed 
Mr.  W.  M.  Christy  some  wonderful  butterflies  I  caught  in  my  garden 
in  September,  1917.  They  are  large  black  Swallow-tails  four  and  a 
half  inches  across,  and  were  identified  as  Papilio  bianor.  They  were 
introduced  and  reared  at  Oxshott,  I  think,  by  Mr.  Cecil  Floersheim 
('Entomologist,'  vol.  xlviii  [1915],  p.  255).  The  first  specimens 
appeared  here  last  year  at  the  end  of  September.  I  caught  three  and 
left  three  or  four  others.  This  year  the  first  one  appeared  on  May 
30th,  flying,  rather  high  and  very  strong  over  the  top  of  high  laurel 
and  rhododendrons.  I  have  only  seen  one  at  a  time  this  year,  and 
that  one  is  still  about,  having  been  seen  on  the  place  three  days  ago. 
I  think  it  probable  they  have  bred  here.  Last  year  they  were  very 
ta.me, 'flying  low  round  the  house,  but  this  year's  example  seems 
much  stronger,  and  would  be  very  difficult  to  catch. — F.  J.  Eoig  ; 
Hollybank,  Emsworth,  Hants,  June  22nd,  1918. 

[A  similar  escape  is  recorded  at  Henley  by  Mr.  Hugh  Scott  in 
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the  '  Entomologist,'  vol.  xlviii,  p.  212,  but  this  is,  I  think,  the  first 
notice  of  a  spring  emei'gence  at  large  in  England,  and  it  would 
appear,  therefore,  that  the  species  has  bred  successfully  in  this 
particular  locality. — Ed.] 

PoLYGONiA  c-ALBUM  IN  SHROPSHIRE. — This  is,  as  I  hoped  and 
expected,  reappearing  this  season  in  Shropshire.  Having  been  so 
abundant  in  this  county  in  1917,  it  was  hardly  likely  it  would  not 
again,  at  all  events,  put  in  an  appearance.  I  have  caught  specimens 
in  my  garden,  hovering  over  sweet-scented  flowers,  in  fine  condition 
on  August  2nd  and  9th,  and  seen  a  few  others.  Hibernated 
specimens  occurred  rarely  in  the  early  spring.  It  is  to  be  desired 
that  this  beautiful  species  should  again  reassert  itself  in  plenty  in  its 
old  haunts  in  the  western  counties  of  England. — J.  Cosmo  Melvill  ; 
Meole  Brace  Hall,  Shrewsbury,  August  9th,  1918. 

Pyrameis  caedui  abundant  in  Cornwall. — I  am  surprised  that, 
so  far,  no  one  has  called  attention  to  the  great  invasion  of  Pyrameis 
cardui  in  May.  It  may  have  been  confined  to  these  parts.  I  saw  it 
first  on  May  20th,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  month  it 
abounded  along  the  cliffs,  playing  about  in  groups  of  three  and  four 
every  few  hundred  yards,  and  was  to  be  met  with  all  over  the 
country  in  smaller  numbers.  The  specimens  were  very  bleached — 
almost  colourless.  Larvae  have  since  then  abounded  on  thistle,  and 
on  July  21st  I  took  the  first  newly  emerged  specimens  along  with 
P.  atalanta  and  Vanessa  io. — E.  A.  C.  Stowell  ;  Fowey,  Cornwall. 

Mesotype  lineolata  in  Wiltshire. — Referring  to  your  corre- 
spondent's note  on  M.  lineolata  occurring  inland  (antea  p.  161),  I  may 
point  out  that  this  species  is  abundant,  in  both  broods,  on  Marl- 
borough Downs. — E.  A.  C.  Stowell  ;  Fowey  Grammar  School, 
Cornwall. 

Note  on  Rearing  Hemaris  fuciformis. — Last  vear  I  obtained 
some  wild-laid  ova  of  H.  fuciformis  on  June  4th.  These  hatched  out 
on  June  5th  and  6th  and  the  larvae  went  down  on  June  21st,  22nd, 
and  23rd.  The  imagines  emerged  on  May  21st,  22nd,  and  23rd  of 
this  year. — D.  F.  Taylor  ;  Hill  Side,  Godalming. 

Htppa  rectilinea,  ab. — I  obtained  a  very  beautiful  aberration  of 
H.  rectilinea  this  spring  from  a  wild  larva.  The  coloration  of  the 
insect  is  entirely  jet-black  and  pale  grey.  The  sepia-brown  tints  are 
entirely  absent,  and  the  median  area  of  the  fore  wings  is  veiy  heavily 
suffused  with  black,  on  which  the  reniform  and  orbicular  spots  stand 
out  in  pale  grey,  the  former  being  much  the  more  distinct  of  the  two. 
The  grey  markings  on  the  outer  margin  of  the  wing  form  at  one  point 
a  fairly  conspicuous  2-  I  obtained  the  larva  while  pupa  digging  in 
January  ;  it  ceased  hibernation  early  in  March,  duly  pupated,  and 
the  imago  appeared  at  the  end  of  May  last. — (Rev.)  Harold  D.  Ford  ; 
Thursby  Vicarage,  Carhsle.  [Appears  to  be  a  modification  of  ab. 
virgata,  Tutt. — Ed.] 

Plusia  moneta  at  Wanstead, — On  July  27th,  in  the  early  even- 
ing, I  was  searching  a  fence  for  "  micros  "  and  when  stooping  down 
to  box  a  specimen  of  Laverna  stephensi,  where  the  boughs  of  an  oak 
overhung,  I  noticed  a  good-sized  moth  quite  at  the  bottom.     Taking 
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very  little  interest  in  the  larger  moths,  I  was  about  to  pass  on,  when 
its  pecular  attitude,  reminding  me  of  Endotricha  flammealis,  caused 
me  to  examine  it  more  closely,  when  I  found  I  was  looking,  for  the 
first  time,  at  P.  moneta  "  in  the  flesh."  It  is  a  fairly  good,  but  not 
quite  first-rate,  male.  I  have  not  heard  of  its  occurrence  in  this 
neighbourhood  before. — A.  Thurnall  ;  Wanstead,  Essex,  August  4th, 
1918. 

EUCOSMIA    UNDULATA    IN    CUMBERLAND. 1  UOticC    that   in  '  Moths 

of  the  British  Isles '  Westmoreland  is  given  as  the  northern  limit  of 
E.  undulata ;  it  may  therefore  be  of  interest  to  state  that  I  take  it 
regularly,  though  rather  sparingly,  in  this  district.  In  fact,  I  have 
three  localities  near  here,  each  some  miles  distant  from  the  other, 
where  it  may  be  found  with  fair  certainty,  but  it  is  nowhere  plentiful. 
— (Rev.)  Harold  D.  Ford,  Thursby  Vicarage,  Carlisle. 

EUPITHECIA     OBLONGATA      (cENTAUREATA)      BRED     FROM      GaRDEN 

Gladiolus. — In  the  autumn  of  1917  Mr.  W.  West,  of  Lewisham, 
sent  me  a  Eupitliecia  larva  that  he  had  found  feeding  in  the  blossom 
of  a  Gladiolus  in  his  garden.  During  the  fortnight  that  it  was  in 
my  possession  it  fed  x'eadily  on  the  flowers  of  the  same  species  with 
which  I  supplied  it,  then  pupated  in  a  slight  cocoon  spun  between 
one  of  the  blossoms  and  the  muslin  cover  of  the  cage,  and  to-day 
produced  an  undoubted  E.  oblongata.  One  is  so  accustomed  to 
regard  the  UmbeUifercB  and  Composites  as  furnishing  the  natural 
pabulum  of  this  larva  that  to  find  it  attached  to  a  species  so  far 
removed  from  them  botanically  as  the  IridecB  appears  to  be  some- 
what remarkable. — R.  Adkin  ;  Eastbourne,  July  22nd,  1918. 

Gynandromorphous  Dryas  paphia  in  the  New  Forest. — When 
visiting  the  Natural  History  Museum  recently  Dr.  G.  A.  K.  Marshall 
showed  me  a  very  interesting  specimen  of  D.  pai^a  that  had  been 
captured  by  Mr.  P.  Darling  at  Bank,  Lyndhurst,  on  August  7th  last. 
This  was  a  gynandromorph  exhibiting  -the  characters  of  male  paphia 
on  the  left  side  and  those  of  valesina  on  the  right  side.  Examples  of 
gynandromorphism  in  D.  paphia  have  rarely  been  recorded  in  Britain, 
perhaps  the  most  recent — previous  to  the  present  note — being  that 
of  a  specimen  (taken  in  the  New  Forest)  exhibited  by  Capt.  Cardew 
at  a  meeting  of  the  South  London  Entomological  Society,  held  on 
February  24th,  1910.  Up  to  the  date  of  my  departure  from  Brocken- 
hurst  (July  10th)  I  had  not  heard  of  any  varieties  of  D.  paphia, 
although  the  species  was  "  well  out  "  at  that  time.  I  understand  that 
several  aberrations  were  seen  or  captured  at  a  later  date,  among  these 
being  pale  spotted  forms  and  individuals  with  confluent  markings. — 
Richard  South. 

Aberration  of  Zyg^na  trifolii  in  the  New  Forest  and  the 
Christchurch  Marshes. — On  June  25th  last  I  struck  a  colony  of 
this  species  in  the  New  Forest,  and  on  that  day  and  on  two  others 
towards  the  end  of  the  month  some  interesting  aberrations  were 
obtained,  including  basalis,  glycirrhizcB,  viinoides,  and  modifications 
of  those  forms — eleven  specimens  in  all.  From  some  two  hundred 
cocoons  of  trifolii  sent  to  me  from  the  Christchurch  Marshes,  one 
basalis  and  three  ghjcirrhizcB  were  obtained  among  the  one  hundred 
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and  seventy-odd  specimens  of  the  species  that  emerged.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  bulk  of  these  specimens  were  taken  to  a  suitable  spot  in 
the  Forest  and  there  liberated. — Kichard  South. 

Burnet  Pupje  attacked  by  Birds. — On  June  15th,  1918,  in  a 
rough  spinney  in  the  north-west  corner  of  Bedfordshire,  I  saw  many 
hundreds  of  pupae  of  Z .  filipendida  and  ^.  lonicerce.  A  large  number 
were  attached  to  a  wire  net  fence,  and  most  of  these  had  been 
devoured  by  birds.  In  each  case  a  hole  had  been  pecked  in  the 
middle  of  the  cocoon  and  the  pupa  extracted.  None  of  those  attached 
to  grasses  or  to  dead  stalks  of  the  St.  John's  wort  had  been  attacked. 
In  many  instances  there  were  four  or  five  pupae  on  a  stalk  of  the 
latter.  The  reason  the  birds  attacked  those  on  the  wire  fence,  no 
doubt,  was  that  they  could  get  a  secure  foothold  while  pecking  out 
the  cocoon,  but  they  could  not  hold  on  to  the  stalks  and  grasses. 
I  have  never  seen  this  before. — W.  Gifford  Nash,  F.E.C.S.  ;  Clavering 
House,  De  Parys  Avenue,  Bedford. 

SCARDIA    BOLETI    AND    COLEOPTERA    ON    A    F.A.LLEN  BeECH  TrEE. 

During  June  an  old  beech  log  in  the  New  Forest  was  frequently 
examined  for  S.  boleti,  and  about  twenty  were  selected  from  the  manj' 
specimens  noted  thereon.  Eight  specimens  of  Tinea  parasiteUa  were 
also  obtained.  On  each  visit  to  the  log  attention  was  given  to  any 
species  of  Coleoptera  that  might  be  about.  Up  to  about  the  middle 
of  the  month  one  or  more  Leptura  scutellata  occurred  every  morning, 
and  on  one  occasion  three  females  and  two  males  were  secured. 
Other  beetles  found  on  the  log  at  various  times  up  to  the  20th  were 
Leptura  sexguttata  (2),  Melandrya  caraboides  (1),  Tomoxia  biguttata 
(3),  Pyrochroa  coccinea  {V),Elaterpomona[2),Rhaginm  bifasciatum{3). 
— EicHARD  South. 

Calosoma  inquisitor  and  Silpha  quadripunctata  Abundant 
IN  New  Forest. — Judging  by  the  frequency  that  one  or  the  other 
of  these  beetles  fell  into  the  umbrella  when  beating  the  lower  oak 
branches,  both  species  must  have  been  in  large  numbers  in  parts  of 
the  Forest  this  year.  Remains  of  their  lepidopterous  victims  were 
also  much  in  evidence. — Richard  South. 

Lema  puncticollis  in  the  New  Forest. — Among  some 
Coleoptera  taken  at  Brockenhurst  in  June  this  year  was  a  specimen 
which  Dr.  Sharp  has  identified  as  a  colour  variety  of  Lema  puncti- 
collis, Curtis.  He  states  that  it  is  a  form  he  had  not  seen  before, 
and  that  the  species  was  new  to  the  district.  As  the  form  was  not 
represented  in  the  series  of  the  species  in  the  collection  at  South 
Kensington,  the  specimen  has  been  given  to  the  Museum. — Richard 
South. 

Note  on  the  Habits  of  the  Bee  Melitta  (Cilissa)  leporina. 
— In  the  late  evening  of  July  7th  there  was  brought  to  me  a  withered 
flower-head  of  "  cockspur  grass "  in  which  were  clustered  thirteen 
males  of  Melitta  leporina  asleep.  The  boy  who  brought  it  informed 
me  that  three  specimens  had  dropped  off  w4iile  he  was  carrying  his 
find  to  my  house.  Mr.  R.  C.  L.  Perkins  ('  Eut.  Mo.  Mag.,'  February, 
1889,  p.  207)  mentions  similar  occurrences  in  the  case  of  Nomada 
ochrostoma,  hut,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  this  behaviour  of  M.  leporina 
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has  not  been  previousl)'  recorded,  nor  is  much  known  of  the  habits 
of  this  genus. — Oswald  H.  Latter;  Charterhouse,  Godalming, 
July  25th,  1918. 

Occurrence  of  Habrosyne  derasa  at  Hammebsmith. — Last 
month  my  sister  sent  me  a  specimen  of  H.  derasa  which  she  had 
found  in  her  garden  at  Hammersmith.  In  the  days  of  my  boyhood, 
some  forty  years  ago,  a  very  large  number  of  Heterocera  were  to  be 
found  in  that  district.  There  existed  then  a  good  many  houses  with 
large  gardens  where  sugaring  could  most  successfully  be  carried  on, 
but  these  houses  and  gardens  have  long  since  given  way  to  streets  of 
villa  residences,  and  scarcely  a  garden  of  any  size  remains.  It  is, 
therefore,  surprising  to  find  a  species  like  H.  derasa,  which  we  look 
upon  as  a  woodland  insect,  surviving  in  a  wilderness  of  bricks  and 
mortar. — (Eev.)  J.  E.  Tarbat  ;   Fareliam,  Hants,  August,  1918. 

Errata. — Page  139,  lines  12  and  13,  for  "  also  took  Larentia 
mnltistrigaria.  On  February  17th,  Thera  variata  {oheliscata).  April 
23rd  and  25th,  Phragmatobia  fuUginosa,"  read  "  also  took  Larentia 
mnltistrigaria  on  February  17th;  Thera  variata  {oheliscata),  April 
23rd,  and  on  the  25th  Phragmatobia  fuUginosa." 


SOCIETIES. 

The  South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History 
Society. — July  2dth,  1918. — Mr.  Stanley  Edwards.  F.L.S.,  President, 
in  the  chair. — Mr.  Ashdown  exhibited  aberrations  of  Leptura  maculata 
[armata)  a  fine  graduated  series,  also  Clytra  ^-punctata,  Chrysomela 
orichalcea  {^  and  $),and  Clesias  (Tiresias)  serra,  all  from  Surrey. — 
Mr.  Barnett,  a  bred  series  of  Ephippiphora  scutulana  fi'om  Epping 
Forest  and  its  Hymenoptous  parasite ;  a  bred  series  of  Cydia 
pomonella ;  and  blue  females  of  Polyommatus  icarus. — Mr.  West, 
Coleoptera  taken  in  the  New  Forest  in  June,  Leptura  scutellata, 
Hypera  rumicis,  Luperws  nigrofasciatus,  Ceuthorhynchus  chrysan- 
themi,  and  Cleonus  nebulosus. — Mr.  B.  Adkin,  a  photograph  of  the 
under  side  of  the  specimen  of  Lyccena  arion  with  obsolete  marking 
previously  exhibited. — Mr.  Mera,  living  larvte  of  Amphidasis  hetularia. 
Brood  A  (1)  on  sallow  and  A  (2)  on  beech.  Brood  B  (1)  on  sallow, 
B  (2)  on  blackthorn.  In  both  broods  those  on  sallow  were  green 
in  colour,  those  on  beech  were  dark,  and  on  blackthorn  very  dark. 
The  decision  of  colour  occurred  only  in  the  very  early  stage. — 
Mr.  Bunnett,  Dicranula  vinula,  in  which  the  hind  wings  were 
unusually  hyaline,  and  a  Toxocampa  pastinmn  from  Coulsdon. — Mr. 
Moore,  butterflies  from  Florida,  including  Heliconins  charitonins, 
Thecla  acis,  Lycana  hanno,  Papilio  cresphontes,  Anosia  berenice, 
Dio7ie  vanillce,  Junonia  ccenia,  Limenitis  floridensis,  L.  disippus, 
Pyrameis  atalanta,  etc.,  and  discussed  the  distribution  of  the  various 
species. — Mr.  A.  Sich  read  a  paper  discussing  the  aberration  of 
Lampronia  quadripimctella  and  naming  two  recurrent  forms. — Mr. 
Edwards  discussed  the  devastation  caused  by  Phylloxera  vastatrix 
to  the  vine,  Hylesimus  ixinipercla  to  the  pine,  and  Doryphora 
decenilineata  to  the  potato,  illustrating  his  remarks  with  a  series 
of  large  diagrams. — Hy.  J.  Turner,  Hon.  Editor  of  Proceedings. 
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NEW    SPECIES    OF    PYEALID.E    FROM    FORMOSA. 
By  a.  E.  Wileman  and  Richard  South. 

Sarattlia  (?)  albistigma,  sp.  n. 

(^.  Antennae  ciliated.  Fore  wings  pale-brown  powdered  with 
black,  chiefly  on  basal  area  ;  medial  line  black,  obhque  and  difluse, 
not  clear  towards  costa ;  a  whitish  mark  at  outer  end  of  the  cell ; 
subterminal  hne  of  the  ground-colour,  faintly  edged  with  blackish, 
angled  below  costa ;  terminal  dots  black,  placed  between  the  veins. 
Hind  wings  whitish  suffused  with  fuscous,  terminal  line  darker. 
Fringes  of  all  wings  of  the  ground-colour.  Underside  whitish 
tinged  with  brown  on  the  costal  and  terminal  areas  of  fore  wings. 

Expanse,  28  mm. 

Collection  number,  1123. 

The  type  from  Tainan,  May  loth,  1906. 

Another  male,  from  Anping,  May  27th,  is  rather  worn. 

Mesolia  biimnctella,  sp.  n. 

$ .  Head  and  palpi  whitish  marked  with  cinnamon-brown ; 
thorax  and  abdomen  cinnamon-brown,  the  latter  paler  beneath. 
Fore  wings  cinnamon-brown  with  a  darker  irregular  band  beyond 
the  middle;  terminal  hne  brown;'  three  white  oblique  streaks  on 
costa  before  termen,  the  second  broadest,  the  third  including  basal 
half  of  the  apical  fringes ;  a  white  spot  about  middle  of  termen, 
enclosing  two  black  dots;  fringes  brownish  mixed  with  silvery 
towards  tornus  and  traversed  by  a  darker  hne.  Hind  wings  fuscous, 
fringes  whitish  traversed  by  a  fuscous  hne.  Underside  fuscous, 
markings  of  apex  and  before  termen  as  on  upper  side  but  only  the 
black  dots  of  the  latter  distinct. 

^ .  Termen  of  fore  wings  very  worn  but  otherwise  similar  in 
colour  and  marking. 

Expanse,  (J  13  mm.,   ?   15  mm. 

Collection  number,  456. 

The  female  described  is  from  Tainan,  April  14th,  1906. 
Another  specimen  of  the  same  sex  from  Kanshirei  was  captured 
on  September  14th,  1905.  The  male  type  is  from  Tainan,  and 
was  taken  on  July  5th,  1904. 
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Five  specimens  from  Kanshirei  (Wileman)  and  one  from 
"  Formosa  "  are  in  the  British  Museum. 

This  species  comes  near  M.  apicistrigeUa,  Meyr. 

Leeckia  formosensis,  sp.  n. 

S  ■  Head,  thorax  and  abdomen  white  :  palpi  marked  with  black 
at  base  and  before  tip.  Fore  wings  white,  costa  black  at  base ; 
antemedial  and  postmedial  lines  black,  the  former  straight,  the 
latter  sinuous,  followed  by  an  ochreous  brown  shade  which  is 
broadest  towards  dorsum ;  terminal  line  black,  slender ;  discoidal 
mark  dusky,  linear,  indistinct ;  a  black  mark  at  apex ;  fringes  white, 
inclining  to  brown  at  tips,  traversed  by  a  brown  line.  Hind  wings 
white,  a  blackish  mark,  preceded  and  followed  by  ochreous-brown 
shading,  on  terminal  half ;  fringes  as  on  fore  wings.  Underside 
white,  markings  as  above,  but  the  antemedial  of  fore  wings  absent 
and  the  black  mark  loecomes  a  transverse  line. 

Expanse,  ^  18  mm.,   ?   15  mm. 

Collection  number,  1088. 

Male  and  female  types  from  Kanshirei,  April  22nd,  1906. 
There  are  three  specimens  from  Formosa  (Wileman)  in  the 
British  Museum. 

Near  L.  sinuoRaVis,  South. 

Scirpophaga  nigropunctata,  sp.  n. 

c^ .  Head  and  thorax  white  with  brownish  tinge,  abdomen 
slightly  darker  tinged.  Fore  wings  white  with  brownish  tinge,  a 
black  dot  at  base  of  veins  4,  5  ;  fringes  white.  Hind  wings  and 
underside  of  all  the  wings  white. 

$  .  Similar  to  the  male,  but  the  brown  tinge  of  fore  wings  is 
of  a  paler  tone,  the  black  mark  at  base  of  4,  5  is  elongate  in  shape, 
and  there  is  a  black  dot  above  it  at  base  of  vein  7. 

Expanse,  (^  28  mm.,   9  42  mm. 

Collection  number,  1114  <?  ,  1488   ?  .         _ 

A  specimen  of  each  sex  from  Kanshirei,  the  male  taken 
June  11th,  1906,  and  the  female  April  26th,  1908. 

Three  specimens  from  Formosa  (Wileman)  in  the  British 
Museum,  two  labelled  Kanshirei  and  the  other  Banshoryo, 
May,  1906. 

Comes  near  S.  monostigma,  Zell. 

Patissa  (?)  impurella,  sp.  n. 

^ .  Head  white ;  thorax  and  abdomen  white  powdered  with 
brownish  except  on  anal  segments  of  the  latter.  Fore  wings  white 
finely  powdered  with  brown  except  on  the  veins,  fringes  white. 
Hind  wings  white.     Underside  as  above. 

Expanse,  20  mm. 

Collection  number,  273. 

A  male  from  Tainan,  June  8th,  1904. 
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Comorta  albivenella,  sp.  n. 

(^ .  Head  and  thorax  pale  brown  with  a  sHght  reddish  tinge ; 
abdomen  pale  brown.  Fore  wings  pale  brown  tinged  with  reddish, 
costa  and  nervures  whitish ;  short  blackish  streaks  between  the 
veins,  a  series  of  black  dots  on  termen ;  fringes  pale  brown  traversed 
by  a  darker  line  near  base.  Hind  wings  whitish,  clouded  with 
dusky  on  terminal  area ;  fringes  whiter,  traversed  by  a  dusky  line 
near  base.  Underside  of  fore  wings  brownish  and  of  hind  wings 
whitish. 

Expanse,  J  22  mm.,   Q  29  mm. 

Collection  number,  403. 

A  male  from  Takow,  September  4th.  1904,  and  a  female 
from  Kanshirei,  August  3rd.  1908.  Another  female  specimen 
from  Kanshirei,  August  liQth,  1907,  mejisures  26  mm.  in 
expanse.  A  specimen  from  Takow  (Wileman)  in  the  British 
jMuseum. 

Allied  to  C.  nigricostella,  AValk. 

Cryptohlahe-'i  formosella,  sp.  u. 

^ .  Fore  wings  grey-brown ;  antemedial  line  straight,  dark 
brown  inw^ardly  edged  with  whitish,  outer  edge  diffuse ;  postmedial 
line  dark  brown,  wavy,  outwardly  edged  with  whitish  ;  terminal  line 
whitish,  preceded  by  a  series  of  black  specks.  Hind  wings  whitish, 
some  dark  scales  at  apex ;  terminal  line  whitish  inwardly  edged  with 
dark  scales. 

$  .  Similar  in  colour  and  pattern  to  the  male,  but  the  post- 
median  line  is  only  distinct  on  dorsum. 

Expanse,  18  mm. 

Collection  numbers,  398  S  ,  395   ?  . 

Three  male  specimens  and  one  female  from  Takow,  July  and 
August,  1904. 

Nearest  to  C.  angustipennella,  'Rag. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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By  J.  W.  Heslop  Harbison,  D.Sc. 

Drijas  paphia,  L.  This  handsome  insect  is  now  quite  extinct 
in  Durham  and  Northumberland,  and,  arguing  from  the  fact  that 
the  climate  in  Co.  Antrim,  Ireland,  is  certainly  not  more  suitable 
than  ours,  one  would  not  have  anticipated  its  survival  there. 
However,  in  spite  of  this,  and  of  Meyrick's  statement  that  it  is 
absent  from  the  North  of  Ireland,  I  can  record  it  as  being 
extremely  plentiful  in  Glenarriti"  in  that  county.  Furthermore, 
it  appears  to  be  not  uncommon  near  a  little  church,  called  Clare 
Church,  three  or  four  miles  from  Cookstown,  Co.  Tyrone. 

Argynnis  aglciia,  L.     Still  common  enough  in  suitable  spots 
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in  the  west  of  Durham  and  Northumberland  hke  Satley,  Derwent 
Valley,  and  Corbridge.  In  Scotland  I  have  captured  it  at 
Achterneed,  in  Eoss-shire.  and  in  Ireland  I  have  seen  it  on  rare 
occasions  dashing  along  the  shores  of  Lough  Tea,  Co.  Derry. 

Sati/rus  Sfmele,  L.  Like  all  grass-feeding  butterflies,  this  is 
decadent  in  these  two  counties.  I  saw  it  last  in  Durham  near 
Horden  twelve  years  ago,  although  I  took  a  single  specimen 
at  Budle  Bay,  in  the  sister  county,  in  1915.  No  such  disap- 
pearance is  threatened  on  the  Moray  Firth,  for  it  still  remains 
excessively  plentiful  all  along  the  sandhills  from  Burgheadto  the 
Culbin  Sands,  and  the  same  holds  good  of  the  sandhills  in 
Lancashire  near  St.  Anne"s.  On  Fair  Head,  Co.  Antrim,  it 
abounds  on  the  heather  just  behind  the  highest  point.  In  Fife 
near  Kirkcaldy  it  seems  to  be  excessively  rare. 

Pararge  viegceia;  L.,  and  P.  (Bgerui,  L.  In  the  north-west  of 
England,  wherever  P.  megcera  occurs,  it  abounds,  whereas  its 
congener  P.  cegeria  has  vanished;  hereabouts  both  are  gone,  but 
in  Ireland,  in  counties  Tyrone,  Derry,  and  Antrim,  P.  cegeria  is 
ver}^  common.  Only  in  Antrim,  at  Glenarriff,  have  I  taken 
P.  mcgcera,  and  then  very  sparingly. 

Dianthoecia  nana,  Eott.  (co;/S2>c/-srt,  Esp.).  i^wiie  typical  forms 
are  to  be  picked  freely  enough  off  the  rocks  on  the  beach  at 
Kinghorn,  Fifeshire. 

Agrotis  agatlnna,  Dup.  Larva  singly  on  all  of  the  northern 
Cleveland  moors  ;  imagines  at  Erica  flowers  at  Findhorn,  Elgin. 
Asphalia  fiavirornis.  L.  Formerly  I  considered  this  moth 
somewhat  a  rarity  in  the  north-eastern  area.  Now  I  find  it 
plentifully  everywhere  with  it.s  food-plant  birch.  Not  far  from 
Birtley,  Durham,  in  a  small  enclosed  w^ood,  I  find  a  beautiful 
melanic  form  of  a  curious  green-black  colour.  Also  plentiful  at 
Strath peft'er,  Pioss-shire,  Forres,  and  Kippen,  Stirling. 

Demas  cori/li,  L.  Very  common  on  birch  at  Forres  ;  rare  on 
Salix  cinerea  in  Newham  Bog,  Northumberland. 

Notodonta  ziczac,  L.  Apparently  well  distributed  in  the 
north.  On  Salix  cinerea,  S.  aarita.  S.  caprea  at  Ninebanks, 
Northumberland  :  on  S.  viminalis,  S.alba.  S.  repens,  S.  triandra, 
St.  Anne's,  Lancashire  ;  on  *S.  cinerea  at  Cookstown,  Tyrone  : 
on  S.  aurita,  S.  Derry  ;  on  >S'.  triandra,  Ballycastle,  Co.  Antrim; 
on  all  the  Salices  of  the  caprea  group  in  Elgin. 

N.  dromedarius,  L.  Even  commoner  and  more  widely  spread 
than  the  last  species,  not  only  in  precisely  the  same  localities, 
but  in  addition  found  at  Kippen,  Stirling,  and  in  many  stations  in 
N.  Durham.  It  also  swarms  as  larvge  on  birch  on  Eston  Moor, 
Cleveland.  I  have  seen  the  larva  feeding  quite  freely  on  Salix 
cinerea,  although  birch  and  alder  are  the  favoured  trees  in 
general. 

N.dictaoides.  Esp.  Occurs  fairly  numerously  on  birch  at 
Eston    and   Inglebv  Greenhow,   Cleveland  ;    less  commonly  in 
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N.  Durham  and  at  Kippen,  Stirling  ;  more  freely  at  Achterneed, 
Ross-shire,  and  Forres. 

.V.  chaonia,  Hb.  Ova  discovered  on  oak  at  Beamish,  N.  Dur- 
ham, and  Corbridge,  S.  Northumberland,  the  latter  being  the 
first  county  record.  On  July  25th,  when  in  search  of  certain 
material  for  experimental  work  in  Genetics,  I  found  full-grown 
larvae  at  Great  Ayton,  Cleveland. 

Poecilocampa  populi,  L.  Larvae  regularly  but  in  no  great 
numbers  from  oak,  birch,  and  alder,  N.  Durham  and  in  Lonsdale 
and  Kildale,  X.  Yorkshire. 

Eupithecia  valerianaia,  Hb.  Seemingly  only  recorded  pre- 
viously in  our  counties  from  Heslenen  Dene,  the  observer 
being  Mr.  Gardner.  Since  I  commenced  to  study  cecidology 
I  have  found  the  larvfe  widespread  in  Durham  on  both  Valeriana 
samhucifolia  and  T^  dioica.  It  is  common  at  Billingham, 
S.  Durham,  and  far  from  rare  at  Chester-Ie-Street,  N.  Durham. 

E.  pulrhellata,  Stph.  Of  this  "  pug  "  there  is  no  Northumber- 
land record  given  by  Eobson ;  it  swarms,  however,  as  larvae  in 
the  foxglove  blossoms  both  in  the  ravines  and  in  gardens  in 
West  Allendale.  In  Ireland  I  found  it  ubiquitous  in  Tyrone 
and  Derry. 

E.  pyipnceata,  Hb.  This  minute  Geometer  can  be  secured 
in  numbers  on  the  outcrop  of  basalt  just  behind  Kinghorn  in 
Fifeshire;  it  flies  in  the  bright  sunshine  toward  the  end  of  July. 

E.  tenidata,  Hb..  Quite  common,  but  local,  as  larvfe  in  the 
catkins  of  -S'.  aurita,  S.  cinerea,  and  S.  caprea ;  apparently 
subalpine  in  its  preferences  as  1  have  taken  it  at  800  ft.  in  the 
Clevelands,  at  1200  ft.  in  West  Allendale,  Northumberland,  at 
lower  altitudes  in  the  Derwent  Yalley,  Durham,  and  Forres. 

E.  indigata,  Hb.  Common  enough  at  Eston,  and  in  Lons- 
dale. Cleveland  ;  rarer  in  Dipton  Woods,  Northumberland. 

MeJanippe  hastata,  L.  Found  in  spun  leaves  of  birch  in  the 
Cleveland  Hills,  and  in  leaves  of  Myrica  gale,  treated  similarly, 
on  Kippen  Moss. 

MelantJiia  albicillata,  L.  Very  local  on  liubas  C(esius,  etc., 
in  N.  Durham,  but  on  rasp,  R.  Ulceus,  Cookstown,  Co.  Tyrone. 

Venusia  cambrica.  Curt.  In  South  Northumljerland  I  used 
to  get  very  typical  forms  sitting  on  mountain-as-h  trunks  at 
Corbridge.  On  July  25th  I  noted  some  very  fine-rayed  melanic 
forms  seated  similarly  at  Great  Ayton,  Cleveland.  Why  this 
species  and  Melanthia  bicolorata  should  be  melanic  in  this 
particular  wood  whilst  it  provides  Oporabia  dilutata  and 
Amphidasi/s  betidaria  with  the  only  local  habitat  for  forma 
with  a  white-ground  colour  passes  all  understanding.  In  the 
same  way  the  Northumberland  locality  yields  fine  melanic 
forms  of  Ypsipetes  .imj^luviata,  whilst  those  found  in  the  York- 
shire wood  are  quite  ordinary. 

Larentia   olivata,    Bkh.     To   be   scraped  in    great   numbers 
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from  the  crests  of  overhanging  banks  in  Altyre  Woods,  Forres, 
and  elsewhere  in  the  vicinity  ;  also  common  at  light  in  Allendale,  . 
S,"W.  Northumberland. 

Gnophos  ohscuraria,  Hb.  Dark,  badly  characterised  forms 
are  common  along  the  coast  of  Fifeshire,  between  Kirkcaldy 
and  Burntisland,  wherever  HeVianthcmum  grows  freely. 

G.  ohfuscaria,  Hb.  Can  be  startled  by  day  from  rabbit  holes 
amongst  the  Erica  cinerea  at  Findhorn,  or  netted  at  the  period 
of  natural  flight  later. 

Lycia  hirtaria,  CI.  This  favourite  of  mine  can  be  beaten 
freely  from  birch  as  full-grown  larvae  in  August  at  Forres. 
From  these  imagines  precisely  the  same  as  type  forms  from 
Central  Europe  will  be  bred  in  the  three  succeeding  years. 
What  I  breed  from  London  ova  cannot  be  distinguished  in  many 
cases  from  those  I  reared  from  authentic  ova  and  pupa?  of  the 
alleged  variet}'  hanoviensis  (Hey.)  from  Germany ;  of  the  value 
of  this  form  I  have  great  doubts. 

Zoological  Department, 

Armstrong  College, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


MYRMECOZELA    OCHRACEELLA,    TGST.,   AT 

EANNOCH. 

By  the  Rev.  John  W.  Metcalfe. 

Whilst  spending  a  month  at  Eannoch,  in  company  with 
Mr.  F.  G.  Whittle,  we  were  both  very  anxious  to  obtain  speci- 
mens of  one  of  the  special  insects  to  be  found  in  that  famous 
locality,  viz.  Myrmecozela  ochraceella.  As  is  well  known,  this 
strange  moth  inhabits  the  nests  of  Formica  rufa — an  apparently 
welcome  guest.  The  larva  lives  in  long  galleries  within  the 
nest,  and  the  imago  seems  equally  at  home  both  within  the  nest 
and  on  its  surface,  suffering  no  harm  from  the  swarms  of  ants. 
Certainly  on  two  occasions  we  did  observe  a  M.  ochracrella 
being  carried  away  by  an  ant  in  a  moribund  condiiioi!,  but  these 
may  have  been  specimens  injured  by  agents  other  than  the  ants, 
and  M'hich  the  latter  considered  to  be  fair  meat  for  the  larder. 
At  any  rate,  these  were  the  only  two  exceptions  to  the  rule  of 
amity  we  noted,  and  we  will  hope  that  no  ant  so  far  forgot 
herself  as  to  attack  a  guest  that  had  been  received  into  the  home, 
or  more  probably  had  been  reared  therein. 

But  this  is  to  forestall  matters.  During  the  end  of  June  and 
early  July,  at  different  hours  of  the  day,  and  by  every  possible 
means,  we  searched  a  large  number  of  nests  with  but  poor 
success.  Not  more  than  half  a  dozen  specimens  were  captured, 
and  these  for  the  most  part  not  in  or  on  the  nests,  but  knocked 
out  of  the  surrounding  herbage.  We  were  beginning  to  think 
the  effort  hardly  worth  the  labour,  when,  returning  one  evening 
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about  7  p.m.,  I  happened  to  catch  si»ht  of  the  flicker  of  a  moth's 
wing  on  a  nest  by  the  roadside.  The  sight  inspired  a  further 
search,  and  to  my  astonishment,  within  half  an  hour  I  had 
captured  some  forty-five  specimens  from  this  single  nest.  Sub- 
sequent visits  hardly  ever  failed  to  produce  specimens,  whilst 
other  nests  still  continued  barren  of  result,  and  before  I  left,  the 
nest  which  became  known  to  us  as  "  the  gold  mine,"  had  yielded 
over  seventy  i\/.  ochraceella. 

The  question  arises,  Why  was  this  particular  nest  so 
amazingly  prolific '?  It  was  not  situated  in  the  Black  Wood  but 
on  the  road  up  the  Camghouran  Burn,  on  the  edge  of  the  moor- 
land. Its  position  on  the  top  of  the  roadside  bank  made  it  easy 
to  search,  but  that  does  not  take  us  very  far.  It  was  not  a  case 
of  assembling,  as  the  majority  of  the  specimens  were  ?  ?  .  Nor 
was  it  a  case  of  a  sudden  emergence,  as  the  moths  were  in  all 
stages  of  freshness.  On  returning  to  Devonshire  it  occurred  to 
me  that  perhaps  the  hosts  were  not  Formica  rnfa  after  all.  Mr. 
Whittle,  who  was  still  at  Eannoch,  very  kindly  sent  on  a  sample 
of  the  ants,  which  I  forwarded  to  Mr.  H.  St.J.  K.  Donisthorpe. 
The  latter  authority  at  once  identified  them  as  specimens  of  F. 
rufa,  var.  alpma  (see  '  British  Ants,'  p.  265),  and  the  nest  was 
situated  very  near  the  spot  where,  in  1911,  and  again  in  1913, 
he  discovered  the  variety. 

The  question  remains  whether  this  apparently  rare  variety  is 
preferred  as  a  host  by  the  M.  ochraceella  to  the  common  type. 
Further  observations  may  supply  the  answer. 

In  any  case,  our  experience  with  M.  ochraceella  was  an 
interesting  one,  but  I  fear  it  sheds  no  light  whatever  on  the 
greater  question  :  To  what  advantage  either  to  ant  or  moth  their 
life  in  a  common  nest  may  serve  ? 

I  may  add  that  the  best  way  to  secure  the  moths  is  gently  to 
scratch  the  nest  with  a  stick.  In  a  few  moments  the  moths 
appear  as  from  nowhere  and  can  be  easily  boxed.  The  time  of 
day  does  not  seem  to  matter  very  much,  but  perhaps  the  late 
afternoon  is  the  best. 

Ottery  St.  Marv, 

September  4th,  1918. 


BRISTOL    MUSEUM:    INTERESTING    COLLECTION    OF 
BRITISH    LEPIDOPTERA. 

By  George  C.  Griffiths, 

Hon.  Curator  of  Entomology,  Bristol  Museum. 

The  insect  collections  of  the  Bristol  Museum  were,  prior  to 
1894,  small  in  number,  the  Museum  then  forming  a  part  of 
the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Institution.  They  included  the  in- 
teresting seViesof  Lepidoptera  formerly  belonging  to  Dr.  John  N. 
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Duck,  who  in  1852  wrote  a  book  called  the  *  Natural  History 
of  Portishead.'  This  book  contained  a  list  of  insects,  birds,  and 
wild  flowers  found  at  Portishead,  the  insect  list  being  based 
upon  the  Duck  Collection. 

In  1894  the  subscribers  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Institution  decided  to  present  the  building  and  the  whole 
contents  of  the  Museum  and  a  valuable  Keference  Library  to  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  Bristol,  the  liabilities  of  the  Institution 
being  discharged  by  a  gift  of  d£3000  from  the  late  Sir  Charles 
Wathen.  Since  the  Museum  has  become  the  property  of  the 
City  all  its  departments  have  made  rapid  progress. 

In  1898  Mias  Barton-Johnson  presented  the  fine  collection  of 
Buprestidae  made  by  her  uncle,  the  late  Stephen  Barton,  F.E.S. 
This  was  his  favourite  group,  and  contains  many  beautiful  and 
rare  species.  This  group  of  beetles  was  afterwards  reinforced 
in  1912  by  Mr.  Alfred  Hudd,  F.E.S.,  who  presented  1300 
specimens.  In  1901  Lady  Smyth  presented  to  the  Museum  the 
entire  collections,  British  and  foreign,  made  by  Sir  Greville 
Smyth,  Bart.,  deceased,  comprising  eggs  of  the  Great  Auk  and 
JEpiornis  maximus,  a  very  large  collection  of  British  and  exotic 
birds'  eggs  and  nests,  and  upwards  of  14,000  insects,  principally 
Lepidoptera,  marfy  of  which  were  captured  in  India  and  Ceylon 
by  Sir  Greville  himself. 

In  1909  Lady  Smyth  defrayed  the  whole  cost  of  the  addition 
of  the  Greville  Smyth  Ptoom  in  the  hall  formerly  occupied  by 
the  Pieference  Library,  and  here  a  special  range  of  insect  cases 
and  cabinets  has  been  set  up  about  60  ft.  in  length.  Still  more 
recently  an  additional  room  was  brought  in,  named  the  Dame 
Emily  Smyth  Room.  In  addition  to  genernl  insect  collections, 
special  cases  containing  groups  illustrating  Mimicry  and  Pro- 
tective Resemblance,  type-ca<es  of  the  Orders  of  Insects,  and  a 
series  of  exhibits  devoced  to  Economic  Entomology. 

In  1903  the  British  Museum  presented  8000  of  their  insect 
duplicates,  and  in  1906  Mr.  H.  J.  Charbonnier  gave  his  collections 
of  Hymenoptera  and  Diptera,  principally  captured  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bristol,  including  every  specimen  the  occurrence 
of  which  in  Somerset  is  recorded  in  the  '  Victoria  County  History  ' 
as  having  been  taken  by  him.  Then  in  1907  the  Museum 
Committee  were  able  to  purchase  a  Gloucestershire  collection  of 
HymenoiDtera,  Diptera,  Neuroptera,  Trichoptera,  and  Coleontera 
formed  by  the  late  Mr.  C.  J.  Watkins,  E.E.S.  These  specimens 
were  upwards  of  13,000  in  number. 

In  1913  Mrs.  E.  Ruden  presented  a  number  of  British  and 
exotic  insects,  and  an  additional  interest  attaches  to  this  gift 
in  that  most  of  the  British  specimens  were  collected  by  the  well- 
known  naturalist,  Frank  Buckland.  In  the  same  year,  also, 
Mr.  W.  Matthew  Hale  gave  to  the  Museum  a  fine  sixty-drawer 
cabinet  containing  the  collection  of  British  Lepidoptera  formed 
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by  the  late  Mr.  G.  W.  Braikenridge.  This  includes  twelve 
specimens  of  Chri/sophanna  disvar,  three  Nomiades  .^emiargus, 
and  many  other  rare  species. 

Coming  down  to  the  present  year,  a  collection  of  British 
Lepidoptera  of  more  than  common  interest  has  recently  been 
presented  to  the  Museum.  In  the  summer  of  1917  there  passed 
from  us,  full  of  days,  one  whose  name  was  formerly  well  known 
to  students  of  the  Micro-Lepidoptera,  Mr.  Philip  Henry  Vaughan, 
of  Pied  land  Hill  House,  Bristol,  and  it  is  to  the  liberality  of  his 
surviving  sister.  Miss  Lucy  A,  Vaughan,  that  the  City  of  Bristol 
is  indebted  for  this  valuable  addition  to  its  already  large  series. 

In  the  pages  of  the  '  Zoologist,'  1846,  Vaughan  recorded  the 
finding  of  a  larva  of  Manduca  atropos  beneath  an  ash  tree  on 
Durdham  Down,  also  the  capture  of  two  Sphinx  convolvuli,  and 
from  this  date  notes  from  his  jjen  appeared  frequently  in  the 
'  Zoologist  '  and  the  '  Entomologist's  Weekly  Intelligencer.'  In 
the  latter  publication,  circa  1857,  and  in  the  '  Zoologist,'  1858, 
he  described  Nepticula  pomella,  which  he  discovered  near  Bristol ; 
also  in  the  following  year  he  wrote  a  note  on  the  habits  of 
N.  argifvopeza,  and  mentioned,  in  reply  to  an  editorial  remark, 
that  he  had  bred  one  specimen  of  the  "  Ornix  of  the  beech  '' — 
0.  fagivora;  this  specimen,  it  may  be  noted,  is  still  in  the 
collection. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Hudd  informs  me  that  the  locality  '•'  Brs  "  in  that 
classic  of  the  nineteenth  century  lepidopterist,  '  Stainton's 
Manual,"  was  furnished  from  records  supplied  either  by  Mr. 
Vaughan  or  Mr.  Sircom.  The  latter  collected  strenuously  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Brislington,  Bristol,  from  about  1840  to 
1850,  and  added  several  species  of  "  Micros  "  to  the  British 
list,  mclnding  A  nacawpsis  sircomella,v;\nch  was  named  after  him 
by  Stainton.  This  species,  by  the  way,  Vaughan  regariied  as  a 
variety  of  A.  tceniohUa. 

Sircom's  collection  was  afterwards  acquired  by  Vaughan,  and 
his  insects  also  have  thus  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
Bristol  Museum.  As  he  resided  at  Brislington,  on  the  southern 
or  Somerset  side  of  the  city,  whilst  Picdland,  where  Vaughan 
lived,  is  on  the  north-west  or  Gloucestershire  tide,  their  locali- 
ties were,  in  a  sense,  complementary  to  each  other,  embracing 
the  whole  environtuent  of  Bristol.  As  both  these  entomologists 
devoted  their  principal  attention  to  the  Micro-Lepidoptera,  this 
section  is  very  largely  represented  in  the  collections,  and  it  is 
easy  to  see  from  the  condition  of  the  specimens  that  in  the 
"  Micros  '"  their  late  owner  took  the  greatest  interest.  It  is 
w^orthy  of  note  that  of  the  forty-three  species  of  the  genus 
Nepticula  dealt  with  in  '  Stainton's  Manual,'  twenty-nine  are 
credited  to  the  Bristol  district,  and  this  large  average  is  in  great 
measure  due  to  the  painstaking  work  of  Vaughan  and  Sircom  in 
breedinc:  these  brilliant  little  atoms. 
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It  has  not  j'et  been  possible  to  arrive  at  tbe  total  number  of 
specimens  contained  in  the  Yanghan  collection,  but  this  is  very- 
great,  and  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  insects  are  placed  in 
ten  cabinets,  with  an  aggregate  of  258  drawers. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  insects  are  as 
follows  : 

19  Chrysoplianns  dispar. 
7  Nomiades  seiniargus. 
9  Deilejyhila  galii,  one  labelled  "  Taken  at  Easton,  Bristol,  1836, 

Parsons." 
3  D.  euphorbicE,  one  labelled  "  Taken  on  the  coast  near  Swansea."" 
(The  Bristol  Museum  already  possesses  a  specimen  from 

Braunton    Burrows,    with    Eaddon's   name    on    label ;    this.. 

formed  part  of  the  Stephen  Barton  collection.) 
3  Chmrocampa  celerio,  all  locally  captured. 
1  Smerhithus  piopuJi,  gynandromorph,  right  side  ?  ,  left  side  (^ 

(labelled  "taken  on  the  wing  at  Henbury,  June,  1839  "). 

3  S.  hybr.  hybridus  (Tutt). 

1  Calliinorplia  domimila,  a  fine  black  var. 
33  Ocneria  dispar  (Fen  form). 

4  Lasiocampa  ilicifolia. 
52  LcBlia  coenosa. 

2  Drepana  Imrpagula  (Mr.  Yaughan  captured  the  third  recorded 

specimen  in  Leigh  ^Yoods  in  1856  :  the  first  British  specimen 
was  taken  by  Mr.  Metford  on  a  slope  near  the  river  in  May, 
1837,  and  presented  by  the  captor  to  the  Eev.  H.  Burney  ; 
the  second  was  taken  by  Mr.  H.  Bolt  in  June,  1856). 
23  Noctua  siibrosea. 
1  Thalpochares  ostrina  (labelled  "  S.  Devon,  E.F."). 

5  Toxocampa  cracccs  (labehed  "  H.  G.  Knaggs,  Jan.,  1866  "). 
19  Chora  angularia  {riduaria). 

1  Sterrha  sacraria  (labelled  "  W.  F.  Kirby,  Hove  "). 
19  Tortrix  semialbana,  taken  under  St.  Yincent's  Rocks. 
1  Pandemis  diversana,  a  few  taken  in  Leigh  Woods. 

3  Tinea  argent imaculella,  one  specimen  of  which  was  captured 

by  Mr.  Sircom  at  Brislington. 

16  Gelechia  acuminatella.  This  species  was  described  by  Sircom 
in  the  '  Zoologist,'  1850,  from  specimens  taken  at  Brislington. 
5  Tinagma  resplendella,  captured  by  Sircom  at  Brislington. 
"i  Ornix  scoticella.  Stainton  says  of  this,  species :  "More 
pecuharly  a  northern  insect,  though  it  occurs  at  Bristol," 
'  N.U.  Tineina,'  vol.  viii,  p.  258.  Unfortunately  these  speci- 
mens are  not  labelled. 

18  Elacliista  zonariella.  Stainton  remarks:  "In  the  south,  of. 
England  this  has  only  been  met  with  by  Mr.  Sircom,  near 
Bristol."  Mr.  A^aughan  also  took  a  few  on  the  banks  of  the 
Avon  at  Keynsham. 

21  E.   t riser iateiix    —  dispunctella,  discovered    by   Yaughan    on 
Durdham  Down. 
7  Coleophora  ibipenella,  taken  by  Yaughan  in  Leigh  Woods. 
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18  Lithocolletis  ainyotella,  Brislington.     This  species  was  figured 

bj'  Sircom,  '  Zoologist,'  vi. 

42  L.  salicicolella.  ^^f  *'  ^S^'®  ^l^^^f  ^  '^^^;?  described  and  figured 
60  L.vimmiella.    "      %    V'''':°'^'       °"^    Brislington    specimens, 

\      'Zoologist,   VI. 
42  L.  ulicicohlla,  first  discovered   by   Yaughan    amongst    furze 
bushes  on  Durdham  Downs,  1850. 
3  Xej^ticula  sericopezella,  Z.  =  lojiisella,  Sircom.     These  speci- 
mens were  all  captured  at  Brislington,  two  by  Yaughan  and 
the  other  by  Sircom. 

19  N.  tilicB.  Larvffi  of  this  species  were  found  by  Yaughan  in  Leigh 

Woods  in  1859  mining  in  the  leaves  of  Tilia  parvifolia. 

For  much  of  ths  above  information  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
A.  E.  Hudd.  F.E.S..  and  to  his  two  excellent  lists,  "  The  Lepidop- 
tera  of  the  Bristol  District,"  '  Proc.  Bristol  Naturalists'  Society,' 
and  "  The  Lepidoptera  of  Somerset,"  '  Yictoria  Countv  HistorV.' 

Under  the  directorship  of  Mr.  Herbert  Bolton,  M.Sc.',  F.R.S.E., 
every  department  of  the  Bristol  Museum  and  Art  Gallery  has  of 
late  so  grown  and  expanded  that  even  its  present  large  premises 
are  badly  cramped  for  lack  of  space.  Additional  ground  has 
been  acquired  for  future  extension,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
after  the  war  the  great  collections  of  insects  may  be  housed  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  the  needs  of  the  naturalists  in  the  City  of 
Bristol,  as  well  as  worthy  of  their  own  intrinsic  importance  and 
interest. 


AN   ENTOMOGENOUS    FUNGUS    GROWING    FROM   THE 
COCOON   OF   A   BRACONID. 

By  G.  T.  Lyle,  F.E.S. 

Most  entomologists  are  acquainted  with  the  fungus  Cordi/ceps 
militaris  which  so  often  attacks  pupae  of  Lepidoptera,  but  tlie 
nearly-related  species,  of  which  I  now  give  a  figure,  is  apparently 
but  little  known. 


6 


In  the  autumn   of  1915,  while  searching  the  underside  of 
oak  leaves  in  the  New  Forest  for  pupae  of  Gracillarla  suederella^ 
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I  uoticed  many  cocoons  constructed  i>y  Braconidte  of  the 
aphidivorous  genus  Praon,  Hal.  ;  the  cocoons  of  this  genus 
are  quite  unmistakable,  being  somewhat  tent-shaped  and  firmly 
affixed  to  leaves  beneath  the  bodies  of  the  hosts,  whose  dried 
skins  usually  remain  attached.  Sprouting  from  the  summits 
of  some  of  these  cocoons  were  curious  pale  brown  or  dirty-white 
processes  which  a  pocket  lens  showed  to  be  of  a  fungoid  nature. 
In  some  cases  the  fungus  in  growing  seemed  to  have  pushed 
off  the  empty  skin  of  the  aphis  which  as  a  rule  surmounts  the 
cocoon,  but  in  others  the  skin  of  the  puceron  was  still  to  be 
seen  in  its  usual  position,  though  more  or  less  covered  by  the 
fungus. 

Thinking    this    fungus    might    be    of    some    interest    to    a 
mycologist,    I    sent    one    or    two     specimens    to     my    friend, 
Mr.    J.    F.    Rayner,    of    Southampton,    who    most   kindly   took 
considerable  trouble  m  identifying  the  species,  which  he  con- 
sidered could  be  none  other  than  Isaria  arachnophila,  Ditmar, 
supposed  heretofore  to    be   always   parasitic  on   spiders.      Mr. 
Eayner  asked  if  I   could  procure  further  specimens,   but  this 
I   was  not  able  to   do  until  October,   1916,  when  I  found   the 
fungus  to  be   even  more  plentiful  than  in   1915,  so  that  two 
dozen  or  more  examples  were  easily  collected.     Some  of  these 
Mr.  Piavner  forwarded  to  Miss  Annie  Lorrain  Smith,  F.L.S., 
of    the    British    Museum,    South    Kensington,    asking    for   her 
opinion.     She  replied  as  follows:  "I  still  think  that  the  Isaria 
agrees    with    Ditmar's    description    and    original   figure.     More 
recently  it  has  been   mixed   up  with  another  thing  — Gihellida, 
which  is  parasitic  on  the  Isaria.     I  fancy  your   correspondent 
ought  to  publish  his  figures,  etc.,  of  the  whole  thing,  and  say 
that    it    evidently   corresponds    with    the    Isaria   arachnophila." 
At  the  time  these  fungal  jiarasites  were  gathered  I  also  collected 
several  cocoons  of  the  Praon  which  showed  no  signs  of  having 
been  attacked  by  the  fungus,  in  the  hope  that  I  might  breed 
the  braconid.     Unfortunately,  in  this  I  was  unsuccessful ;  there 
is  little  doubt,  however,  that  the  species  was  Praon  volucre,  Hal., 
a  common  and  well-known  parasite  of  many  pucerons — among 
others,  Callintenis  quercns,  Kalt.    In  the  specimen  photographed 
it  will  be  noticed  that  there  are  fifteen  or  sixteep  stems  sprouting 
from  the  summit  of  the  cocoon,  but  in  most  of  the  examples 
there  were  not  more  than  five  or  six  of  these  excrescences,  while 
in   a  few  only  one  or  two.     The   stems  are  from  1  to  2  mm. 
in    length,    slightly   thicker   towards    the   apex,    pale-brown    in 
colour,  almost  smooth,  and  having  a  velvety  appearance  under 
magnification. 

This  would  seem  to  be  the  first  time  an  entomogenous  fungus 
has  been  recorded  as  attacking  a  braconid,  though  Cordyceps 
myrmecophila  has  been  found  on  an  ichneumon. 

In  'Vegetable  Wasps  and  Plant  Worms,'  Mr.  M.  C.  Cooke 
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gives  the  following  account  of  a  species  described  by  him  as 
Isaria  stellata  :  "  Some  mango-leaves  from  India  came  into  our 
hands  some  years  since,  and  upon  the  under  surface  were  found 
beautiful,  star-like,  snow-white  objects,  almost  like  crystals  of 
snow.  Minute  examination  proved  them  to  be  minute  insects, 
apparently  Ajjhides,  encrusted  with  an  Isaria,  about  two  milli- 
metres in  diameter,  and  sometimes  confluent.  The  rays  were 
numerous,  radiating  from  a  sort  of  discoid  centre,  regular, 
and  not  at  all  corresponding  to  any  members,  or  projections 
of  the  imbedded  insects  ;  the  latter  impossible  to  extricate  for 
identification.  The  whole  mass  of  fungus  was  composed  of 
delicate  agglutinated  threads." 

As  a  glance  at  the  illustration  will  show,  anyone  unacquainted 
with  the  life-history  of  the  host  would  very  naturally  imagine 
the  cocoon  from  which  the  growth  springs  to  be  part  of  the 
fungus  itself,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Cooke,  in  his 
description  of  Isaria  stellata,  mentions  that  the  mass  of  fungus 
was  composed  of  delicate  agglutinated  threads.  There  seem 
to  be  several  other  points  of  resembance  between  the  species 
described  by  Mr.  Cooke  and  that  of  which  I  am  writing,  viz, 
the  numerous  rays  radiating  from  a  centre,  the  embedded  aphis, 
etc.  Can  it  be  possible,  therefore,  that  /.  stellata  also  grows 
from  the  cocoon  of  a  species  of  Praon  ? 


BRITISH     ORTHOPTEEA    IN     1917. 
By  W.  J.  Lucas,  B.A,,  F.E,S. 

No  observations  of  striking  importance  in  connection  with 
the  British  Ortboptera  can  be  recorded  for  the  season  of  1917. 
Little  more  can  be  attempted,  in  fact,  than  to  add  a  trifle  to  our 
knowledge  of  their  distribution. 

Forficulodea.—Labidura  riparia,  Ifall.,  was  sought  for  in  the 
Southbourne  locality  on  one  occasion — September  3rd— but  was 
not  found.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  species  is  on  the  way 
to  extinction  as  a  British  insect  at  no  very  distant  date. 
Amongst  a  consignment  of  earwigs  captured  by  J.  R.  le  B. 
Tomlin  on  October  16th  in  some  bone-works  at  Acton  Bridge 
in  Cheshire  were  two  males  and  a  female  of  Labia  minor,  Linn, 
In  addition  there  were  over  forty  Prolahia  arachidis,  Yers.,  the 
majority  by  a  considerable  number  being  females  or  nymphs. 
The  latter  were  not  numerous,  but  the  larger  nymphs  closely 
resemble  the  females.  Two  of  the  males  had  broken  or  deformed 
callipers.  Further  there  were  two  females  of  Anisolnbis  annidipes, 
Luc,  one  being  of  large  size.  The  association  of  the  last  two 
species  in  the  Acton  Bridge  bone-works,  as  under  similar 
conditions  at  Queenborough  in  Kent,  is  worthy  of  note.  In 
connection  wuth  the  '  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Fauna  Record ' 
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I  received  Forficida  aur'icuhivia,  Linn,  (a  male,  taken  April  1st, 
1916)  from  a  garden  at  Levenshuluie,  Lnncs.  (S.  Paulson)  ;  and 
from  a  wasp's  nest  at  Mancbester  (Mrs.  Cawlev)  four  males 
and  two  females  (taken  September  8th,  1916),  the  former  having 
callipers  of  various  kinds,  one  beini^;  var.  forcipata,  but  not  of 
an  advanced  type.  On  April  6th,  1917,  G.  T.  Lyle  found  two 
mature  females  of  this  species  inside  rotten  wood  in  the  New 
Forest.  Obviously  they  had  hibernated.  It  may  be  by  chance 
only,  but  I  do  not  meet  with  F.  nuricularia  at  all  frequently 
in  the  New  Forest.  B.  S.  Harwood  sent  me  a  few  Apteri/gida 
■alhipennxs,  Meg.,  of  both  sexes,  taken  at  Sudbury  in  Suffolk  on 
August  31st.  Though  not  infrequently  beaten  from  herbage  in 
the  district,  its  range  is  not  a  wide  one. 

Blattodea. — In  January,  1917,  H.  R.  Wakefield  sent  me  from 
Swansea  turee  species  of  cockroaches.  Eight  mature  examples 
of  Blattella  (leniLaidca,  Linn.,  came  from  ihe  Church  Army 
Home  at  Swansea.  PeripUineta  americana,  Linn.,  was  caught 
in  the  Pentre  Pit  (de!)th  unknown).  Tbey  are  abundant  in  the 
workings,  where  the  colliers  call  them  '•  })iD-beetles."  Periplnneta 
austrcdaaue,  Fabr.,  was  brought  to  him  by  the  Spanish  Consul, 
who  said  that  these  cockroaches  had  played  havoc  with  his 
orchids,  more  especially  the  Catieyias  and  Vandas.  As  new 
growth  made  its  appearance  it  was  immediately  devoured  by 
the  unwelcome  visitors.  Probably  they  came  with  some  South 
American  orchids. 

Gryllodea. — GrylUis  donu'sticus,  Linn. — a  male  from  Darwen 
in  Lancashire — sent  for  the  '  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Fauna 
Record,'  is  the  sole  cricket  of  which  I  have  any  note  for  1917. 

LocKStodea. — Leptophi/es  panctatissima,  Bosc.  :  On  June  23rd 
small  nymphs  were  seen  (L.  Balcomb)  between  Lower  Maiden  and 
Oxshott  in  Surrey.  E.  A.  C.  Stowell  sent  me  a  male  taken  from 
a  bramble-leaf  in  West  Wood  near  Marlborough,  Wilts,  on 
August  13th,  and  the  nejt  day  I  took  a  male  nunning  itself 
in  the  New  Forest  on  a  bramble-leaf  at  Hurst  Hill,  where  at 
the  same  time  it  was  being  beaten  from  trees.  Harwood  took 
.the  species  in  his  garden  and  elsewhere  at  Sudbury.  Meconema 
th(da>isinum,  De  Geer :  Three  were  taken  on  August  30th  at 
Sudbury  by  Harwood.  Conoceplialns  dorsalis,  Latr.  :  A  nymph, 
.approaching  nmturity,  was  taken  by  Lyle  4it  Wicken  Feu  on 
July  19th.  Two  nymphs,  male  and  female,  were  captured 
by  G.  C.  Champion  at  Budleigh  Salterton,  South  Devon,  on 
October  '2nd.  I  could  not  find  the  species  at  Denny  Bog  in 
the  New  Forest,  where  I  found  it  some  years  ago.  Phasoonura 
viridissinia,  Linn. :  Harwood  had  it  brought  to  him  at  Sudbury 
towards  the  end  of  August.  Pholidoptera  griseonptera,  De  Geer: 
Stowell  sent  me  one  female  from  West  Wood,  taken  on  August 
12th.  Metrioptera  albopiuictata,  Goeze. :  Found  by  Stowell 
■Tipon  rough  herbage  on  the  cliffside  at  Fowey  in  Cornwall  on 
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September  30th.  M.  brachyptera,  Linn. :  Of  this  grasshopper, 
fairly  common  on  damp  ground  in  the  New  Forest,  I  caught 
several  on  August  10th  at  Beaulieu  Heath. 

Afvidiodea. — Gomphorerus  rufux,  Linn.  :  On  September  16th 
this  grasshopper  appeared  to  be  common  on  the  Sheepleas,  near 
Horsley,  in  Surrey.  G.  maculatas,  Thunb.:  Stowell  sent  females 
from  the  Marlborough  district.  Harwood  met  with  it  commonly 
at  Tuddenham  and  also  found  it  at  Eoyston.  Stowell  tells  me 
that  it  occurs  at  Fowey.  W.  E.  Evans  found  the  species  on 
July  8th  in  Dovedale,  Derbyshire.  W.  Evans,  on  September 
28th,  took  both  sexes,  almost  black,  on  ground  where  heather 
had  been  burnt  at  the  side  of  the  hill  road  above  Peaton,  Loch 
Long,  Dumbartonshire.  Omocestns  viridtdus,  Linn.  :  Stowell 
took  a  specimen  flying,  and  therefore  mature,  on  July  19th, 
in  the  Marlborough  district.  On  the  same  day  a  female  was 
taken  on  the  North  Downs  in  Surrey.  In  the  New  Forest  on 
August  14th  I  took  a  very  conspicuous  female,  with  much 
strong  dull  crimson  in  its  colouring.  Even  wben  seen  on  the 
grass  it  was  so  strikingly  coloured  as  to  catch  one's  attention 
immediately:  antennse  tinged  with  crimson  towards  the  base; 
dorsal  surface  green  generally  as  usual  except  for  a  median 
■crimson  line  on  head  and  thorax :  face  crimson ;  sides  of 
head  and  thorax  crimson;  costal  region  of  elytra  dull 
crimson ;  dorsal  surface  of  thighs  of  all  the  legs  crimson. 
W.  Evans  took  on  August  30th  one  male  and  five  females 
at  Craigbarnet,  Campsie,  Stirlingshire.  0.  rvfipex,  Zett. :  Quite 
common  at  Marlborough  Deeps  in  the  New  Forest  on 
August  16th.  Stauroderns  hicolor,  Cbarp.:  Stowell  re23orts  both 
sexes  from  the  Marlborough  district,  and  found  it  to  occur 
at  Fowey.  Chort)iippux  elegans,  Charp. :  On  September  6th 
this  not  very  common  species  w'as  plentiful  near  Denny  Bog  in 
the  New  Forest.  C.  parallelns,  Zett.  :  Stowell  met  with  both 
■sexes  in  the  Marlborough  district,  and  found  it  also  at  Fowey. 
W.  Evans  took  both  sexes  at  Coulport,  east  side  of  Loch  Long, 
Dumbartonshire,  on  September  21st.  MecnstetJtus  (irossiis,  Linn.: 
I  took  this  fine  insect  on  August  10th  at  the  bog  above  Crockford 
Pond  in  the  New  Forest,  and  found  it  plentiful  at  Denny 
Bog  on  September  6th.  Tetrix :  These  little  grasshoppers  w'ere 
often  in  the  nymph  stage  at  Marlborough  Deeps  in  the  New 
Forest  on  August  16th.  The  few  mature  ones  ca!)tured  wer^ 
T.  subtdatiis,  Linn.  The  nymphs  might  have  been  taken  for 
T.  bipinictatus,  Linn.,  seeing  that  the  pronotum  was  not 
produced  to  any  great  length,  and  perhaps  some  did  belong 
to  the  common  species. 

Kiasston-on-Thames, 
September,  1918. 
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CONFIRMATION  OF  TIUGONALYS  HAHNI,  OF  THE 
HYMENOPTEEOUS  FAMILY  TEIGONALIDyE,  AS 
BRITISH. 

By  Claude  Morley,  F.E.S.,  F.Z.S.,  Etc. 

So  long  ago  as  1841,  Shuckard  described  in  this  journal 
(p.  122)  an  insect  with  an  altogether  foreign  appearance,  under 
the  name  of  Trigonali/s  anglicana.  Whence  came  this  type  I  do 
not  know,  and  our  only  subsequent  reference  to  the  name  is  by 
Fred,  Smith  in  the  '  Zoologist,'  vi,  1848.  p.  1994,  who  gives  a 
good  figure.  Rev.  T.  A.  Marshall,  in  his  '  Entom.  Soc.  Catalogues  ' 
of  1872,  dul}'  enters  the  insect  under  this  name,  nor  does  he 
(*  Trans.  Entom.  Soc.,'  1872,  iv,  p.  264)  doubt  its  British  origin, 
probably  because  he  had  examined  four  examples  in  the  British 
Museum.  These  four  alone  iire  still  there.  They  were  captured 
by  Dr.  T.  C.  Heysham,  who  died  early  in  1857  ('  Mori.  Brit.  Ichn.,' 
iv,  1911,  p.  vi),  and  whose  captures  are  all  sujDposed  to  have  been 
effected  in  the  district  of  Carlisle  ;  but  Mr.  G.  B.  Routledge  has 
never  seen  this  insect  thereabouts.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
these  are  the  only  extant  indigenous  specimens. 

Late  last  year  I  was  delighted  to  receive  a  single  beautiful 
example  from  Dr.  H.  H.  Corbett,  of  Doucaster,  for  determination. 
This  was  swent  from  aspen'  bushes  in  Martin  Beck  Wood  (vice- 
county  No.  63),  near  Doncaster,  during  July,  1917.  Dr.  Corbett 
has  most  generously  presented  it  to  me,  but  it  was  not  im- 
mediately recorded  belore  further  investigation  of  the  locality. 
Unfortunately  none  occurred  during  1918. 

The  position  of  the  Trigonalida3  is  among  the  Fossors  (though 
Rev.  F.  D.  Morice  repudiated  the  present  siiecimeu  !)  in  spite  of 
their  24-25  jointed  antennse.  It  had  been  of  uncertain  location 
till  the  publication  of  "  Ashmead's  Classification  of  the  Fossorial 
Wasps"  (' Canad.  Entom.,'  1900-3),  but  in  every  other  respect 
they  agree  tit  ovum  ovo.  The  family,  as  far  as  is  known,  may  be 
regarded  as  quite  small.  Dalla  Torre  places  only  thirty-two 
kinds  in  1901,  though  entirely  cosmopolitan,  since  these  are 
from  the  W^est  Indies,  North,  South  and  Central  America,  Aus- 
tralia, Philippines,  Celebes,  Burma  and  Ceylon ;  one  species 
occurs  in  Natal  and  only  one  in  Europe.  The  last  is  T.  angli- 
cana, Shuck.,  1841  =  T.  hahnii,  Spinola,  '  Mag.  Zool.,'  x,  1840, 
p.  1,  pi.  liii;  but  we  are  rapidly  learning  more  of  the  family, 
and,  among  others,  I  will  mention  Strand's  new  S.  Cameroons 
and  Spanish  Guinea  species  ('  Mitt.  Zool.  Mus.  Berl.,'  vi,  1912) 
and  Schulz's  masterlv  "  Distribution  of  Trigonalidse  "  ('  Entom. 
Tidskr.,'  1910,  pp.  l()3-8). 
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NOTES    AND    OBSERVATIONS. 

Pararge  MEGJiRA  IN  North-West  MIDDLESEX. — The  past  two 
seasons  have  been  wonderfully  prolific  of  Lepidoptera  in  my  experi- 
ence. Absentees  have  turned  up  after  many  years ;  others  usually 
rare  in  this  district  have  been  comparatively  common.  In  the  former 
category  is  P.  megcera,  which  I  had  supposed  actually  to  be  extinct 
on  the  Middlesex  north  border  until  August  24th,  when  I  discovered 
a  wasted  female  sunning  herself  on  a  plant  of  ragwort  in  a  small 
orchard  attached  to  the  garden.  It  is  twenty-four  years  since  I  last 
met  with  the  butterfly  in  Middlesex  or  in  this  neighbourhood.  The 
late  Mr.  A.  E.  Gibbs,  in  his  last  Presidential  Address  to  the  Herts 
Natural  History  Society  ('Trans.,'  vol.  xvi,  part  3,  p.  175,  January, 
1917),  said  that  he  had  not  seen  megcera  at  St.  Albans  since  June, 
1902,  adding  that  it  is  now  very  scarce  in  the  county,  "  if  it  has  not 
altogether  disappeared  from  the  south  and  west " — "that  is,  the  part 
which  abuts  on  the  Middlesex  frontier  within  half  a  mile  of  our  house. 
On  reference  to  my  diary  I  find  that  the  last  example  of  megcera  noted 
by  me  was  flying  on  the  L.N.W.R.  bank  within  the  Middlesex 
boundary  on  May  18th,  1894.  I  made  a  search,  therefore,  of  this 
locality  on  the  24th,  and  was  pleased  to  meet  with  a  male  on  the 
Little  Oxhey  Lane  railway- bridge,  which  is  just  in  Hertfordshire.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  hear  whether  other  observers  have  encountered 
megcera  in  Middlesex  or  South  Herts  this  or  last  year.  It  seems 
always  to  have  been  rare  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
hereabouts.  '  Harrow  Butterflies  and  Moths '  (vol.  i,  1895)  includes 
no  record  later  than  C.  Melvill's  '  Flora  of  Harrow,'  and  I  think  that 
the  list  of  Lepidoptera  in  this  work  was  completed  before  1867.  My 
own  observation  appears  in  the  supplement  to  vol.  ii  (1897),  and  is 
the  only  one  more  or  less  modern.  In  a  list  I  have  seen,  compiled 
by  Dr.  F.  A.  Dixey,  F.R.S.  (1874),  it  is  stated  to  occur  at  Highgate ; 
Mr.  Harold  Hodge  ('  Entomologist,'  vol.  xx,  p.  266,  1887)  mentions  a 
single  example  in  a  plot  of  ground  adjoining  a  house  in  Highbury 
Place,  N.  This  is  not  repeated  in  "  A  Preliminary  List  of  the  Insect- 
Fauna  of  Middlesex"  (op.  cit.,  vol.  xxix,  p.  31,  1887),  where,  how- 
ever, Hampstead  is  cited  (Godwin,  1872-75) ;  and  Mill  Hill  by 
Mr.  South.  A  single  example  is  reported  also  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Sykes 
on  Enfield  Cedars  Estate  on  August  17th,  1889  (oj).  cit.,  vol.  xxvi, 
p.  12,  1893).  I  give  these  several  notes,  as  the  localities  are  at  no 
great  distance  from  mine. — H.  Rowland- Brow'X  ;  Harrow-Weald, 
Middlesex. 

Courtship  of  Pararge  meg^ra. — P.  megcera  swarmed  this  year 
in  August  on  the  Corfe  and  Swanage  Downs.  During  the  first  week 
it  was  in  beautiful  condition,  but  became  worn  very  quickly,  and  the 
rich  tawny  colouring  of  the  wings  seemed  to  be  particularly  evanes- 
cent. One  afternoon  I  watched  a  female  settled  low  down  on  a  bare 
patch  of  warm  earth  on  the  hillside.  She  commenced  "  calling," 
her  wings  vibrating  continuously  and  rapidly  until  a  male  answered. 
The  male,  after  a  preliminary  flutter,  settled  down  in  front  of  the 
female,  and  commenced  butting  at  her  with  his  antennae,  she  answer- 
ing back — for  all  the  world  like  a  pair  of  rams  fighting.     After  some 
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minutes  this  odd  courtship  was  interrupted  by  another  male ;  where- 
upon the  original  wooer  engaged  his  adversary,  and  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  as  he  had  engaged  the  female.  Meanwhile  she  had 
flown  away.  But  I  saw  the  same  kind  of  approach  adopted  on  a 
subsequent  occasion,  this  time  without  interference. — H.  Eowland- 
Brown  ;  Harrow-Weald,  Middlesex,  September  7th,  1918. 

Papilio  machaon  in  Thanet. — It  may  be  of  interest  to  record 
that  a  very  beautifully  coloured  larva  of  the  swallow-tail  butterfly 
was  sent  me  on  September  12th  from  Birchington-on-Sea.  It  was 
taken  by  a  boy  wloo  found  it  feeding  on  carrot.  Late  in  July  I  saw 
two  swallow-tail  butterflies  close  to  Minster  Station  on  the  same 
day  and  another  on  some  marsh  land  some  way  distant.  — Fred.  V. 
Theobald  ;  Wye  Court,  Wye. 

PoLYGONiA  c- album  IN  CHESHIRE. — -This  specios  would  seem  to  be 
spreading  steadily  northward  in  the  west  of  England.  I  met  with 
it  in  the  Chester  district  on  August  21st,  and  saw  three  or  four 
specimens  between  that  date  and  the  24th. — T.  W.  Gardner  (Major, 
E.A.F.) ;  Kingsnorth  Air  Station,  Hoo,  N.  Kent. 

Ei'iNEPHELE  TiTHONUs  AB.  MiNCKi  IN  EssEX. — Some  fifteen  years 
ago  two  of  my  pupils  were  collecting  near  here  and  caught  a  very 
fine  example  of  this  aberration,  in  which  the  red-brown  band  was 
replaced  by  soft  pale  yellow.  Ever  since  I  have  been  looking  out 
for  something  similar,  but  without  success,  until  on  August  29th 
last  I  saw,  and  promptly  captured,  a  female  which  was  basking  in 
the  sun  upon  a  bramble-flower.  The  yellow  in  this  specimen  is  not 
quite  so  pale,  but  more  of  a  chrome  tint.  As  she  was  not  in 
the  best  possible  condition,  although  not  so  worn  as  the  typical 
specimens  I  encountered  that  day,  I  determined  to  sacrifice  her  for 
eggs,  of  which  she  laid  some  two  dozen  on  a  plant  of  Poa  annua 
which  I  potted,  a  few  being  also  laid  on  the  muslin  cover  of  the 
pot. — (Rev.)  Gilbert  H.  Raynor  ;  Hazeleigh  Rectory,  Maldon, 
September  10th,  1918. 

Agriades  corydon  ab.  in  Bucks.  —  While  collecting  butterflies 
near  Prince's  Risboro'  in  August  last  I  captured  a  fine  dark  grey 
male  of  A.  corydon.  The  normal  blue  colour  is  entirely  absent  in 
this  specimen.  — C.  H.  Williams  ;  5,  Lower  Belgrave  Street,  Eaton 
Square,  S.W.  1. 

CuPiDO  MINIMUS  IN  SEPTEMBER. — It  may  be  of  interest  to  your 
readers  that  Guindo  minimus  was  taken  to-day  on  the  Downs  near 
Rottingdean  in  perfect  condition  and  evidently  recently  emerged. 
So  late  a  second  brood  is  not  mentioned  by  either  Mr.  Tutt  or  in 
South's  '  Butterflies  of  the  British  Isles.'  Two  specimens  were 
taken  and  both  were  typical. — G.  K.  Gregson  (Major) ;  Onslow 
House,  Dyke  Road,  Brighton,  September  5th,  1918. 

Adop^a  lineola  in  the  Bedford  District.  —  In  Mr.  South's 
'  Butterflies  of  the  British  Isles '  it  is  stated  that  five  specimens  of 
this  insect  were  taken  near  Bedford  in  1898.     These  were  evidently 
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stragglers  from  a  colony  which  I  found  on  August  5th,  1918,  and 
which  was  about  300  yards  distant.  At  the  new  spot  during  the 
first  half  of  August  hundreds  could  have  been  taken.  Having  found 
this  spot  I  kept  a  sharp  lookout  for  the  insect.  Wherever  I  went 
T  found  it  along  the  roadside  in  many  directions.  In  the  north 
I  found  it  as  far  as  Kimbolton,  in  the  east  as  far  as  Biggleswade, 
and  in  the  south-east  beyond  Shefford  and  at  Royston.  It  is 
evident  that  in  this  district  it  is  common  and  widely  distributed. — 
W.  GiFFORD  Nash  ;  Clavering  House,  De  Parys  Avenue,  Bedford. 

Unusual  Pupation  op  Zyg^na  filipendul^.— It  is  quite  true, 
as  Mr.  Ford  says,  that  the  more  general  place  for  this  Zygoenid  to 
pupate  is  the  stems  of  grass  or  rushes  or  some  vegetation  of  erect 
growth,  but  it  is  by  no  means  always  so.  I  have  found  the  insect 
(the  chrysalid)  on  stone  walls  in  Cornwall  and  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
whilst  this  summer  in  the  Welsh  hills  I  observed  more  chrysalids 
on  rocks  and  large  or  small  boulders  than  on  plants,  and  they  were 
quite  abundant. — G.  F.  Bethune-Barker  ;  19,  Clarendon  Road. 
Edgbaston,  August  26th,  1918. 

Stauropus  fagi  on  Sallow.  —  When  beating  some  sallow 
yesterday  I  got  a  S.  fagi.  As  none  of  my  books  give  sallow  as  a 
food-plant  of  this  larv.i  I  think  the  record  interesting  to  other 
entomologists. — Reginald  J.  Ford  ;  Manor  House,  Stoke  Canon, 
August  23rd,  1918. 

Cucullia  verbasci  in  Co.  Durham. — I  was  very  pleased  to  see  a 
small  brood  of  about  a  dozen  half-grown  larvae  of  this  species  feeding 
in  the  middle  of  July  upon  a  large  plant  of  Verbascum  growing  in 
ray  garden — how  many  more  the  sparrows  (which  swarm  about 
the  house)  had  accounted  for  I  cannot  say,  but  am  very  suspicious 
that  they  had  reduced  them,  for  I  have  several  times  seen  them 
with  caterpillars  of  some  species  or  other  in  their  mouths  feeding 
their  young.  This  is  an  interesting  addition  to  our  Northumberland 
and  Durham  list.  The  species  appears  to  be  extending  its  range 
northward,  as  I  understand  that  my  friend,  Mr.  T.  A.  Lofthouse, 
of  Middlesbro',  also  found  the  larvae  in  his  garden  a  few  years  ago. 
My  plant  of  Verbascum  is  now  close  upon  10  ft.  high  ! — J.  Gardener  ;. 
Laurel  Lodge,  Hart. 

Lytta  (Cantharis)  vesicatoria  at  Chichester. — During  July  of 
last  year  L.  vesicatoria  was  somewhat  abundant  in  this  locality,  as 
recorded  by  me  in  the  '  Entomologist,'  vol.  1,  pp.  188,  210.  I  know 
of  only  one  specimen  noticed  this  season,  which  was  captured  and 
brought  to  me  on  July  11th  last. — Joseph  Anderson;  Chichester. 

[Mrs.  South  picked  up  a  specimen  of  this  beetle  at  Highclifi'e  on 
June  19th  last.     It  was  lying  on  its  back  on  the  sand  quite  close  to 
the   receding  tide.     The  agitated  movement  of   the  legs   attracted 
attention,  otherwise  the  insect  might  have  been  passed  unnoticed. 
R.  S.] 

Hylophila  bicolorana  at  Chichester. — A  specimen  of  II.  bi- 
colorana  was  taken  here  in  bred  condition  on  June  30th.    This  is  the 
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first  record  of  its  occurrence  here,  I  believe.— Joseph  Anderson; 
Chichester. 

Vespa  crabro  and  its  Prey. — Hornets  seem  to  have  been  more 
numerous  than  usual  in  the  New  Forest  this  summer,  and  apparently 
they  have  destroyed  a  large  number  of  other  insects.  They  seem  to 
have  the  habit  of  hunting  over  flowers  in  search  of  their  prey.  On 
August  16th,  after  capturing  one  which  was  feeding  on  what  looked 
like  a  fly,  a  second  was  watched  flying  from  head  to  head  of  a  bed  of 
Mentha' aquatica  in  flower.  It  suddenly  pounced  on  a  butterfly— 
Pararge  cgeria — which  it  carried  away  in  its  jaws. — W.  J.  Lucas, 
August  29th,  1918. 

Clusters  or  Assemblies  of  Bees  and  Wasps  when  Besting. — 
With  reference  to  the  clustering  habit  of  Melitta  hporina  recorded  by 
Mr.  0.  H.  Latter  ('  Entomologist,'  ante,  p.  215),  the  same  is  to  be 
observed  of  the  males  of  many  other  bees  and  w^asps.  Halictus 
calceatus  {cylindricus)  and  albipes  very  commonly  congregate  in  great 
numbers  on  flowering  heads  of  grasses  towards  evening,  sometimes 
both  species  being  found  in  a  single  cluster.  In  other  countries  some 
species  of  Nomia  form  very  large  clusters.  In  all  non-parasitic  bees 
tlie  males  alone  have  this  "'habit ;  but  in  the  case  of  some  parasites 
both  sexes  may  be  found  either  in  clusters  or  at  least  a  number 
together  in  close  proximity  {e.g.  Nomada,  Epeohts,  certain  Nyssonids, 
and  others).  In  some  cases  the  males  may  be  found  at  rest  in  the 
closed  flowers  which  they  frequented  by  day.  Thus,  while  the  male 
Chelostoma  florisomnis  frequently  forms  clusters  or  assemblies,  the 
small  C.  campanularuvi  sleeps  in  the  flowers  of  Malva  or  Campanula, 
often  several  -in  a  flower.  Cilissa  kamorrhoidalis  ^  may  be  found 
in  numbers  at  night  in  these  same  flowers.  A  year  or  two  ago  I 
noticed  some  large  holes  in  wooden  posts  quite  filled  up  with  the 
males  of  Crabro  cribrarius—B.  very  unlikely  resting-place,  one  would 
have  thought,  for  this  sand-loving  Fossor. — E.  C.  L.  Perkins. 

Notes  on  Lepidoptera  in  Middlesex  and  in  Hampshire. — 
During  last  June  and  July  moths  were  abundant  at  sugar  (in  Edg- 
ware).  Amongst  many  specimens  taken  were  the  following:  Dicycla 
00,  eight  taken,  one  bemg  ah.  renago  ;  Palimpsestis  octogessima,  two ; 
Habrosyne  derasa,  eight ;  Bipterygia  scabniiscula,  one.  From  the 
third  week  in  July  until  now  I  have  taken  nothing  on  sugar.  Seven 
larvae  of  Cucullia  verbasci  were  taken  on  clematis,  and  one  on  budleia. 
In  and  around  a  wood  near  Whitchurch,  Hants,  the  following  butter- 
flies and  moths  were  taken:  Ma.y  28— Nemeobms  Zucma,  abundant ; 
also  Brenthis  euphrosijne,  Eulype'liastata.  July  (middle) — Limenitis 
Sibylla,  Dryas  paphia,  Argynnis  cydippe,  Melanargia  galatca,  Aphan- 
topm  hyperanthiis.  My  wife  caught  L.  sibylla  on  June  2nd  near 
Brockenhurst.— G.  de  Havilland  ;  Woodcote,  Edgeware. 

Notes  on  Butterflies  from  Lulw-orth. — In  1917  I  took  a  male 
CoUas  edusa  in  June,  and  saw  four  other  specimens — two  of  them 
var.  helice — during  the  autumn.  This  year  a  single  male  put  in  an 
appearance  at  the  end  of  July.  Pararge  cgeria,  var.  egerides  :  for 
the  first  time  in  my  thirty-five  years'  acquaintance  with  the  locality 
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I  have  encountered  this  species.  A  fresh  male  was  taken  from  a 
bird-cherry  bush  in  my  garden  in  August,  and  a  female  was  noted  a 
hundred  yards  away  from  the  same  spot  on  September  7th.  I  have 
failed  to  detect  any  in  the  neighbouring  woodlands. — Thymelicus 
actcBon :  having  frequently  taken  actceon  in  worn  condition  quite 
early  in  the  season  I  made  special  captures  this  year  from  May 
onwards.  During  the  hot  spell  which  occurred  at  the  end  of  that 
month  both  sexes  were  flying  in  about  equal  numbers ;  but  not  until 
nearly  the  end  of  June  did  I  see  the  bright  golden  undersides  of  the 
fresh  males,  while  females  in  good  condition  were  hardly  to  be  found 
before  mid-July.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  this  species  must 
hibernate  in  great  numbers,  the  dense,  tufty  grass  they  frequent  offer- 
ing an  excellent  winter  refuge. — M.  J.  Mansfield  ;  Greybank,  West 
Lulworth,  Dorset,  September,  1918. 

Additions  to  Lists  of  Butterflies  Collected  at  Amelie- 
les-Bains  and  La  Preste. — A  careful  re-examinatiou  of  the 
Lepidoptera  collected  at  La  Preste  in  July,  1917,  enables  me  to 
add  to  those  already  recorded  in  '  The  Entomologist '  (antea,  pp.  194-6), 
Melitcea  dictynivi  9  ,  Nemsobius  luciiia  and  Agriades  corydoii  ab. 
syiujrapha.  I  find,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Glaucopsyche  lysimon 
must  be  omitted,  having  been  too  hastily  included  [cp.  antea,  p.  197). 
The  extreme  variability  of  Melanargia  lachesis  both  as  regards  size 
and  as  regards  coloration  calls  for  a  few  remarks.  I  have  five 
examples  of  this  butterfly,  which  differ  from  one  another  in  the 
following  respects :  No.  1  may  be  regarded  as  normal ;  its  expanse 
is  2-25  in. ;  the  markings  on  the  underside  of  the  hind  wings  are 
grey  outlined  in  black.  No.  2  has  an  expanse  of  about  1-88  in. ; 
the  markings  in  the  same  position  are  much  palev  Lhan  on  No.  1. 
No.  3  has  an  expanse  of  about  2-5  in.  The  markings  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  hind  wings  are  bistre  and  are  faintly  outlined  in  a 
darker  shade  of  the  same  colour.  No.  4  has  an  expanse  of  about 
2-lo  in.  On  this  example  only  those  markings  which  lie  nearest 
to  the  costa  on  the  under  surface  of  the  hind  wings  are  pale  grey, 
and  of  the  others  on  the  same  surface  there  are  only  the  black 
outlines,  for  the  centres  have  entirely  disappeared.  This  example 
thus  approaches  ab.  cataleuca,  Stgr.  No.  5  is  the  example 
taken  at  Vernet-les-Bains  in  August,  1916.  The  ground-colour  is 
pale  straw,  and  the  markings  on  both  sides  are  dark  brown.  I  have 
also  observed  some  further  peculiarities  in  the  abdominal  marks  of 
I.  podalirius,  var.  feisthamelii.  On  one  example  (Amelie-les-Bains, 
August  11th,  1918)  the  distal  half  of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the 
abdomen  is  white  with  the  exception  of  a  thick  black  line  down 
the  centre.  Finally,  some  of  my  examples  of  Cupido  minimus  are 
without  rows  of  submarginal  spots ;  another  has  these  rows  very 
clearly  marked  ;  on  yet  another  they  are  faintly  indicated.  I  do 
not  know  if  these  differences  are  sexual  or  varietal.  The  butterflies 
captured  at  Amelie-les-Bains  in  June  which  I  had  not  captured 
previously  were  Brenthis  dia,  A.  cydippc  ^  (June  27th),  Adopcea 
lincola  var.  ludovicicB  (^  ("  aUe  posticaB  subtus  squamis  nigris 
creberrimis  consitte  "j,  and  Thymelicus  actceon  9  .  I  also  captured 
in  June  Lcesopis  roboris  ?  ,  Noviiades  scmianjus  ?    (a  much  worn 
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specimen ;  I  had  previously  captured  a  male  near  Menton),  P.  cegon 

9,  L.  avion  ^  ,  Ei)inepliele  pasiplia'd  ?,  and  Augiades  sylvanus   $. 

In    July    the    new    captures   were    Thecla    acacia,    Z.    qtierciis    ,^ , 

Limenitis   sibijlla   ,^    $  ,    Pobjgonia    egea,    Va7iessa    to    var,    ioicles, 

M.  dcione   c?    ?  ,  Hipparchia  arethusa  var.  erythia,  Epinephclc  ida 

(^    ?  ,  Gaenonymplia  dor  us  ,^    ?  ,  and  A.  lineola  (^ .     I  also  captured 

opposite  sexes  as  follows  :  Pontia  daplidice  (^ ,  Gonepteryx  cleopatra 

?  ,    Ch)-ysophanus   dorilis    ^ ,    G.   phlceas    J ,    Everes    argiades    9 , 

A.  bellargus    9,  E.  jurtina   var.    hispulla    9.    and  P.   c-album   (^ . 

In  August  I  added  the  following  butterflies  :  Argynnis  aglaia  9  ,  Dry  as 

papjliia    9   and   A.  comma   ^.      Satyr  us  statilinus  var.    allionia    ^ 

was  captured  in  August  of  last  year. — J.  E.  McClymont  ;  Amelie-les- 

Bains,  Pyrenees-Orientales,  France. 

Note  on  the  Lepidoptera  of  Fowey. — The  '  A'ictoria  County 
History  of  Cornwall '  contains  hardly  any  allusion  to  Fowey  in  its 
list  of  Lepidoptera,  and  as  several  species,  there  described  as  barely 
recorded  in  Cornwall,  are  not  uncommon  here,  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  note  them.  I  have  practically  collected  in  the  Fowey  district 
only  during  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July,  and,  as  light  and 
sugar  on  the  coast  are  strictly  "  verboten"  just  now,  collecting 
resolved  itself  into  "  bush-whacking"  by  day,  and  dusking  with  the 
net.  From  my  experience  I  should  judge  that  it  would  be  a 
remarkably  productive  locality  in  normal  times.  I  had  little  time 
for  exploration  except  at  a  few  week-ends.  The  most  interesting 
spot  was  the  headland  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay.  It  is  crowned  with 
a  thicket  of  perhaps  an  acre  of  old  blackthorn  fringed  with  masses 
of  bramble,  through  which  grow  quantities  of  Lychnis  diurna,  wood- 
sage,  and  Galium  mollugo.  There  are  also  bracken,  gorse,  and 
patches  of  Silcne  marilima.  I  visited  this  spot  on  most  favourable 
evenings  and  took  a  nice  little  series  of  seven  good  Dianthmcia  con- 
spersa,  as  well  as  plenty  of  Eupithecia  venosata  at  the  Silene.  The 
blackthorn  yielded  a  similar  series  of  Semiothisa  alternata.  Later  in 
the  season  five  Leucania  putrescens  occurred  at  the  wood-sage,  but 
were  past^their  best  when  I  discovered  them.  The  clitf  edge  pro- 
duced one  Hypenoidcs  albistrigalis  and  a  good  number  of  Stenia 
pmictalis ;  later  on  Gnophos  obscuraria  were  common  in  medium 
shades  of  light  to  dark  grey.  MuUochrista  miniata  flew  at  dusk  with 
Thyatira  bails,  Habrosyne  derasa,  and  countless  commoner  things. 
Although  clematis  is  scarce  and  local  about  here,  I  put  up  single 
specimens  of  Mdanthia  procellata  from  isolated  clumps  in  two  locali- 
ties. One  wonders  how  it  got  there.  June  22nd  was  a  notable  day 
when  I  struck  a  bilberry  "  ride"  near  the  entrance  to  the  Tuxulyan 
valley,  where,  in  less  than  an  hour,  I  took  five  beautifully  fresh 
Bomolocha  fontis,  three  Chloroclystis  dcbiliata  (faded),  two  Perine- 
pliele  lancealis,  one  Eucosmia  undulata,  and  numerous  Lygris  piopu- 
lata  (surely  an  early  date  for  this,  and  they  were  not  very  fresh). 
The  same  ride  produced  Asthcna  tcstaceata  and  other  things.  Apart 
from  these  two  localities,  I  took  three  Bapta  bimaculata,  one 
Chloroclystis  coronata,  Euryinenc  dolabraria,  and  Cidaria  picata.  In 
all  I  noted  seventy  species  of  Geometridae.  Of  other  families  Arctia 
villica  seems  to  be  common  there.     Atolmis  riibricollis  swarmed  on 
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a  sycamore  tree  in  a  farmyard.  Bryo2)hila  glandifera  was  fairly 
common  and  in  fine  variety.  The  males  of  Laswcanipa  quercus  flew 
literally  in  thousands  at  the  end  of  July,  but  it  would  be  tedious  to 
enumerate  the  commoner  species.  I  recorded  thirty-one  species  of 
buttertiies,  but  nothing  peculiarly  local.  The  most  interesting  to  me 
was  a  Eiigonia  polychloros,  which  I  took  an  hour  and  a  half  to  catch  ! 
The  behaviour  of  this  butterfly  was  very  peculiar.  I  may  say  that  I 
missed  it  four  times,  but,  trusting  to  the  invetei'ate  habit  of  the 
Vanessidae  of  returning  to  the  same  spot,  I  sat  down  with  a  pipe 
and  waited  for  it  to  return.  Although  it  was  midda}\  it  repeatedlv 
came  down  on  the  shady  side  of  a  tall  hedge  and  penetrated  to  the 
stem  of  a  small  elm,  on  which  it  sat  for  a  time.  It  came  three 
times,  after  considerable  absence,  to  the  same  identical  spot,  and  I 
can  only  conclude  that  it  proposed  to  hibernate  there,  though  the 
date  was  July  27th.  Although  the  butterflies  were  not  particularly 
striking,  their  distribution  was.  I  tliink  it  has  been  observed  before 
that  in  the  far  south-west,  species  elsewhere  confined  to  woods  are 
found  in  the  open.  Here  in  bare  lanes  with  turf  walls  and  no  tree 
near  may  be  found  in  abundance  P.  egeria  var.  egcrides,  and  A. 
hyperantlms  consorting  with  P.  megcera  and  E.  tithomis,  as  well  as 
Veiiilia  maculata.  Every  copse  has  a  few  Dryas  ixiphia  loosely 
attached  to  it  and  roaming  within  a  radius  of  half  a  mile.  Brenthis 
selene  affects  rough  slopes  above  the  bay,  where  there  is  no  tree 
bigger  than  gorse  and  blackthorn,  but  I  had  noticed  this  peculiarity 
some  time  ago  in  West  Sussex,  where  B.  e7i2)hrosyne  was  found  more 
commonly  inside  a  wood,  snxdB.  selene  on  the  moor  outside,  as  is  the 
case  with  Argynnis  cydi2)pe  and  A.  aglaia.  A.  cydi2)peis  the  only  one 
of  these  five  "  fritillaries  "  that  is  not  found  here.  The  district  is 
poor  in  "blues,"  only  Cyaniris  argiolus  being  common  (double- 
brooded)  and  Polyommatus  icarus.  All  the  more  generally  dis- 
tributed "skippers"  and  Satyrids  occur  freely,  including  Hi2Mrchia 
seviele.  Of  the  Yanessids  Aglais  icrticcs,  Vanessa  io  and  Pyrameis 
cardui  are  very  abundant;  P.  atalanta  is  this  year  very  scarce. — 
B.  A.  C.  Stowell. 
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William  Francis  de  Vismes  Kane,  M.A.,  M.R.I. A. 

1840-1918. 

Mr.  W.  F.  de  Vismes  Kane  died  in  April  last  at  the  age  of  78. 
As  a  Lepidopterist  he  had  achieved  a  unique  reputation.  He  was  the 
first  of  our  countrymen  to  publish  an  up-to-date,  accurately  illus- 
trated and  compendious  guide  to  the  butterflies  of  the  western  palae- 
arctic  region.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  work  is  not 
only  a  chef-d'auvre,  but  that  it  will  survive  for  years  to  come  as  the 
best  possible  all-round  handbook  for  the  travelUng  Lepidopterist.  It 
has  inspired  many  insular  collectors  to  wider  fields,  myself  among 
the  number,  and  I,  for  one,  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
genial  pocket  companion  of  so  many  successful  tours — from  the 
lower  Danube  in  the  east  to  the  western  Pyrenees,  from  the  far  north 
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to  the  Mediterranean.  When  the  war  is  over  I  trust  I  shall  l)e  able 
to  resume  the  revision  of  'European  Butterflies,' •=  with  which  I  was 
occupied  in  1913-14,  the  author  having  assigned  the  copyright  to 
me  with  full  approval  of  a  revision  on  the  lines  I  suggested. 

Mr.  Kane  was  educated  at  Cheltenham  College,  and  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  arts  and  engineering. 
Having  succeeded  to  family  estates  in  Monaghan,  he  settled  down  at 
Drumreaske  House  in  the  early  sixties,  and  after  1879  divided  his 
time  between  that  place  and  Monkstown,  where  he  was  known  as  a 
first-rate  yachtsman  and  fisherman.  In  1886  he  organised  the  natural 
history  unit  of  the  South-west  Ireland  Dredging  Expedition,  and 
from  that  date  onward  contributed  valuable  papers  on  Crustacea  to 
the  Eoyal  Irish  Academy's  '  Proceedings.' 

His  first  contribution  to  the  '  Entomologist '  was,  I  think,  in  1882, 
'  Causes  of  Abundance  or  Otherwise  of  Lepidoptera '  (vol.  xv,  p.  244), 
and  hardly  a  year  passed  without  some  interesting  contribution, 
chiefly  in  connection  with  the  then  little-known  entomological  fauna 
of  Ireland.  The  most  valuable  of  these  is  '  A  Catalogue  of  the  Lepi- 
doptera of  Ireland,'  continued  from  1893  to  1901,  and  eventually 
published  as  a  separate  work  with  a  beautiful  plate  by  Messrs.  West 
Newman  &  Co.  in  the  latter  year.  The  introduction  is  an  admirable 
example  of  his  power  of  clear  thinking  and  clear  reasoning.  He  was 
a  sometime  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Science,  and  for  several 
years  a  Fellow  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  London.  Besides 
the  many  notes  on  British  and  Irish  Lepidoptera — I  cannot  find  that 
he  published,  outside  the  handbook,  any  of  his  observations  abroad — 
he  was  an  authority  on  the  Crustacea,  vertebrates,  and  archseology 
of  his  native  island.  A  list  of  his  works  in  all  these  departments 
is  published,  with  an  excellent  portrait  and  biography,  in  the  July 
number  of  the  '  Irish  Naturalist.'  I  knew  him  personally  only 
in  his  later  life,  when  he  had  come  to  spend  a  part  of  the  year  at 
Sevenoaks.  His  manner  was  charming  and  agreeable.  He  was 
always  ready  to  help  when  appealed  to  on  his  favourite  branch  of 
Science,  which  was,  and  remained,  the  study  of  Lepidoptera.  "  The 
Lepidoptera  of  Lambay,"  in  the  '  Irish  Naturalist '  of  1907,  appears 
to  be  his  last  published  note.  He  leaves  a  host  of  friends  on  both 
sides  of  the  Irish  Channel. 

Mr.  Kane  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  died  in  1901,  his 
only  son  in  1897.  He  married  a  second  time,  and  is  survived  by  a 
daughter.  He  was  remarkably  young  for  his  age.  When  I  met  him 
for  the  last  time  on  a  bitter  winter  night  in  London  in  1913  I  little 
realised  that  he  was  then  well  past  three  score  years  and  ten.  "  If 
you  publish  your  edition  of  my  book,"  he  said,  "  I  want  you  to  retain 
the  first  few  pages  of  the  Introduction  intact."  They  include  a 
perfect  description  of  a  first  spring  day's  collecting  at  Hy^res — from 
the  pen  of  an  artist  and  true  lover  of  Nature.  It  is  as  though  he 
conjured  up  "the  pastures  of  the  Blessed"  themselves,  all  "decked 
in  glorious  sheen,"  as  many  another  butterfly-hunter  since  remembers 
to  have  gazed  down  upon  them  from  the  rightly  named  Mont  de 
Paradis.  H.  R.-B. 

*  '  European  Butterflies,'  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1885. 
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"  THE   HETEROPTEEA  OF   INDO-CHINA." 

By  "W.  L.  Distant. 

Earn.  Lyct^id^. 

EoR  some  time  past  M.  E.  Yitalis  cle  Salvaza  has  sent  me 
collections  of  Rhyncbota  from  this  very  interesting  region,  and  I 
believe  he  intends  at  some  future  date  to  publish  an  illustrated 
work  on  the  insect  fauna  of  Indo-China.  The  Homoptera  are  in 
course  of  publication  ni  the  '  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.'*  In 
this  contribution  I  give  a  rough  list  of  twenty  species  belonging 
to  the  Family  Lygfeidse,  eight  of  which  are  described  as  new 
species.  Examples  of  all  these,  including  types  and  uniques, 
are  placed  in  the  collection  of  the  British  Museum. 


List  of  Species  already  received. 


Lygcsus  hospes,  Fabr. 
Lygcens  tonkinensis,  Dist. 
GrcLptosteth^is  servus,  Fabr. 
Ccenocoris  floridulus,  Dist. 
Bochrus  hoabmhensis,  sp.  n. 
Bochrus  tokinensis,  sp.  n. 
Geocoris  anmdicornis,  Sign. 
Phcenacantha  bicolor,  Dist. 
Clerada  ajncomis,  Sign. 
Paromius  pallidus,  Montr. 


Pamera  vincta.  Say. 
Pamera  nietneri,  Dohrn. 
Pamera  vitalisi,  sp.  n. 
Pamera  gevnnata,  sp.  n. 
Diniella  antennaUs,  sp.  n. 
Aphamts  sordidits,  Fabr. 
Aplianus  fwiestus,  sp.  n. 
Metochus  uniguttatus,  Thunb. 
LethcBus  maculipennis,  sp.  n. 
Lethceus  pictus,  sp.  n. 


BocJirus  hoahinhensis,  sp.  n. 

Black  ;  apes  of  bead  castaneous ;  apical  half  of  clavus  with  a 
luteous  discal  streak ;  corium  watb  the  lateral  area  and  an  oblique 
fascia  extending  from  base,  where  it  is  narrowest,  to  about  one-third 
from   apical  angle,    where  it  is  broadest,  luteous  ;    membrane   just 

"  Ser.  viii,  vol.  xis,  p.  100  (1917).  and  onwards  from  tkne  to  time. 
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passing  the  basal  margin  of  the  penultimate  abdominal  segment,  black 
with  sub-basal  spots  and  the  lateral  and  apical  margins  luteous  ;  legs 
blackish,  femora  more  or  less  castaneous  ;  antennae  pilose  :  second 
joint  slightly  longer  than  the  third,  fourth  joint  mutilated  ;  eyes  more 
or  less  castaneous  ;  pronotum  shining  black,  with  a  central,  trans- 
verse, depressed,  coarsely  punctate  median  area  in  front  of  which  are 
two  transverse  lineate  impressions  ;  connexivum  dark  castaneous  : 
membrane  not  reaching  abdominal  apex,  which  is  shiny  black. 

Long,  8  mm. ;  greatest  width,  3i  mm. 

Habitat. — Tonkin  :  Hoabinh. 

Allied  to  B.  foveatus,  Dist.,  in  general  colour  and  markings 
but  with  the  pronotum  distinctly  narrower,  and  its  transverse 
median  constriction  straighter  and  more  regularly  excavated 
and  preceded  by  two  transverse  impressions. 

Bdchrus  tonkinensis,  sp.  n. 

In  colour  and  markings  of  the  clavus  and  corium  resembling  the 
previously  described  species  B.  hoabinhensis,  but  the  membrane 
black  with  the  lateral  and  apical  margins  concolorous,  a  sub-basal 
spot  divided  by  a  black  vein  and  a  minute  marginal  spot  near  apex 
of  corium,  luteous  ;  pronotum  with  two  discal  foveae  as  in  B.  foveatus, 
but  a  more  elongate  species  and  the  connexivum  broader,  more 
centrally  foveate  pronotum,  etc. 

Long,  lOi  mm. 

Habitat. — Tonkin  ;  Hoabinh. 

Pamera  vitalisi,  sp.  n. 

Head,  pronotum  and  scutellum  black,  posterior  lobe  of  pronotum 
with  two  small  ochraceous  spots  on  margin  iDefore  scutellum ; 
corium  very  pale  ochraceous,  longitudinal  suffusions  to  clavus,  a  small 
spot  near  basal  angle,  two  small  spots  in  obliquely  transverse  series 
near  middle,  and  broad  apical  angle,  black ;  membrane  dull  ochra- 
ceous, almost  basal  half  brunnescent ;  body  beneath,  antennae,  and 
legs  black,  bases  of  the  intermediate  and  posterior  femora,  ochraceous  ; 
basal  joint  of  antennae — excluding  extreme  apex — more  or  less  dull 
ochraceous,  second  joint  longest  ;  anterior  prouotal  collar  narrow 
but  distinct,  posterior  lobe  thickly  coarsely  punctate  ;  anterior  femora 
thickened,  distinctly  finely  spined  beneath  on  apical  area. 

Long,  6  mm. 

Habitat. — Indo-China  ;  Kompong  Kedey. 

Pamera  gemmnta,  sp.  n. 

Head  and  anterior  lobe  of  pronotum  dull  black,  posterior  pronotal 
lobe  and  the  corium  reddish -ochraceous,  the  latter  with  two  small 
spots  in  transverse  oblique  series  near  middle,  and  the  apical  angular 
area  fuscous  or  black  ;  scutellum  fuscous-brown,  darker  at  basal 
margin  ;  membrane  brownish-ochraceous,  with  darker  suffusions  on 
basal  area ;  head  and  sternum  beneath  black ;  abdomen  beneath 
testaceous  ;  legs  ochraceous  ;  anterior  femora  black,  with  the  extreme 
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apex  ochraceous  ;  antennae  ochraceous,  second  joint  longest ;  rostrum 
ochraceous,  almost  reaching  posterior  coxae ;  anterior  pronotal  lobe 
convex,  with  reddish  ochraceous  longitudinal  vittse  ;  anterior  pronotal 
collar  narrow  and  ochraceous,  the  posterior  marginal  apices  moderately 
tubercularly  prominent ;  scutellum  depressed  on  basal  area  ;  corium 
finely  but  distinctly  darkly  punctate,  the  lateral  marginal  areas  almost 
impunctate. 

Long,  6  mm. 

Habitat. — Tonkin  ;  Hoabinh. 

Diniella  antennalis,  sp.  n. 

Head,  pronotum,  and  scutellum  black ;  pronotum  with  narrow 
anterior  and  posterior  margins,  and  the  extreme  basal  angles  dull 
ochraceous ;  antennae  black,  the  apical  joint  ochraceous ;  corium 
dull  ochraceous,  distinctly  somewhat  darkly  punctate,  the  apical 
margin  fuscous-brown  ;  membrane  somewhat  pale  ochraceous  ;  body 
beneath  black,  legs  ochraceous  ;  antennas  with  the  third  and  fourth 
joints  subequal  in  length,  and  each  a  little  shorter  than  the  second 
joint. 

Long,  3  mm. 

Habitat. — Tonkin ;  Hoabinh. 

Allied  to  D.  sevosa,  Dist.,  from  which  it  dififers  by  the  pale 
ochraceous  apical  joint  of  the  antennae,  of  which  the  second 
joint  is  distinctly  longer  than  the  third,  the  more  opaque 
coloration  of  the  pronotum,  etc. 

Aphanus  fimestus,  sp.  n. 

Ochraceous,  thickly  mottled  and  punctured  with  fuscous  ;  lateral 
margins  of  pronotum  and  corium  pale  ochraceous  and  less  inter- 
spersed with  fuscous  ;  scutellum  with  the  basal  area  much  darker, 
and  the  extreme  apex  paler  in  hue ;  membrane  black,  subapically 
brownish-ochraceous;  body  beneath  and  legs  ochraceous,  the  sternum 
darkly  punctate ;  antennae,  with  the  basal  joint  fuscous,  sHghtly 
passing  apex  of  head,  second  joint  dull  ochraceous,  blackish  at  apical 
area,  nearly  twice  as  long  as  first ;  remaining  joints  mutilated ; 
pronotum  thickly,  darkly  punctate,  a  little  more  palely  so  on  basal 
area,  the  lateral  margins  laminate  ;  anterior  femora  strongly  thickened 
and  prominently  spined  beneath  near  apex  ;  rostrum  slightly  passing 
intermediate  coxae,  but  imperfectly  seen  in  carded  type. 

Long,  7  mm. 

Habitat. — Indo-China  ;  Kompong  Kedey. 

Lethceus  pictiis,  sp.  n. 

Head,  anterior  area  of  pronotum  and  scutellum  black  ;  posterior 
area  of  pronotum  and  the  corium  fuscous-brown  ;  anterior  and  lateral 
margins  of  pronotum  aud  lateral  margin  of  corium  ochraceous  ; 
antennae  and  rostrum  fuscous-brown,  antennae  with  the  apices  of  the 
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first,  second  and  third  joints  blackish,  fourth  joint  greyish-brown  ; 
body  beneath  blackish,  the  abdomen  more  opaque  ;  legs  brownish- 
ochraceous ;  pronotum  about  as  long  as  broad  at  base,  the  lateral 
margins  laminate,  the  anterior  black  area  moderately  convex,  the 
posterior  area  coarsely  darkly  punctate  ;  posterior  margin  of  corium 
with  about  two  small  paler  spots  ;  corium  coarsely  punctate,  especially 
on  its  lateral  area ;  membrane  pale  brownish,  and  passing  the 
abdominal  apex ;  anterior  femora  much  thickened  and  finely-spined 
beneath. 

Long,  9  mm. 

Habitat. — Laos  ;  Luang  Prabang. 

Allied  to  L.  extremus  Walk,  from  Siam  and  Ceylon,  but 
differing  by  the  more  elongate  pronotum,  which  in  Walker's 
species  is  distinctly  shorter  than  broad  at  base. 

LethcBus  maculipennis,  sp.  n. 

Head  and  anterior  area  of  pronotum  black,  posterior  area  of  pro- 
notum, sc^^tellum  and  corium  castaneous-brown ;  lateral  pronotal  mar- 
gins— excluding  posterior  angles — a  small  central  spot  at  middle  of 
pronotal  posterior  margin,  apex  of  scutellum,  a  small  spot  at  base  of 
corium,  and  two  spots  near  the  middle,  one  near  apical  margin,  and  the 
apical  angle  of  same  ochraceous ;  membrane  piceous,  its  extreme  margin 
paler  ;  head  beneath  and  sternum  dark  castaneous,  abdomen  beneath 
paler  castaneous  ;  legs  ochraceous,  anterior  femora,  apices  of  inter- 
mediate and  posterior  femora,  apices  of  the  tibiae  and  tarsi  castaneous  ; 
antennai  with  the  basal  joint  piceous,  second  and  third  joints  paler 
with  their  apices  piceous,  second  joint  longer  than  third,  fourth  joint 
mutilated;  rostrum  with  the  basal  joint  black,  its  extreme  apex  and 
the  whole  of  the  remaining  joints  ochraceous,  apical  joint  almost 
reaching  the  posterior  coxae ;  posterior  pronotal  area  coarsely  punc- 
tate and  with  a  distinct  central  longitudinal  ridge ;  scutellum 
sparingly  punctate  but  much  more  thickly  so  on  basal  area  ;  clavus 
and  corium  more  or  less  thickly  punctate  ;  anterior  femora  strongly 
thickened  and  finely  spined  beneath. 

Long,  8h  mm. 

Habitat'— Indo-Ch'ms. ;  Kompong  Kedey. 


THYMELICUS  ACT.EON,  AND  OTHEE  LEPIDOPTERA 
OF  THE   ISLE   OF  PURBECK   IN  AUGUST,    1918. 

By  H.   Rowland-Brow^n,  M.A.,  F.E.S. 

The  butterflies  of  the  Isle  of  Purbeck  are  familiar  to  most 
collectors,  but  a  few  remarks  on  some  of  them  may  even  yet 
be  not  out  of  place.  I  spent  a  short  holiday  at  Swanage  and 
Corfe  Castle  from  August  2nd  to  the  13th,  and  after  a 
preliminary  wet  and  windy  day  or  two  the  weather  settled 
down,  and  all  the  time  I  was  at  Corfe  (August  8th  to  13th) 
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I  was  favoured  with  glorious  sunshine,  bkie  skies,  and  warmth — 
favourable  to  da}'  observation.  Night  collecting,  of  course,  is 
impossible  in  these  days  on  the  sea  coast. 

The  enormous  profusion  of  certain  common  down  species 
was  most  striking.  Paranje  megara  and  Melanarrjia  f/alatea 
were  in  thousands — the  latter,  especially  the  males,  running 
extremely  small,  compared  with  those  encountered  a  fortnight 
earher  on  the  Chilterns,  where  for  the  first  time  in  my  experience 
I  found  this  butterfly  in  some  numbers.  Indeed,  I  am  happy 
to  think  that  galatea,  which  seemed  to  have  become  extinct 
a  few  years  ago  on  the  Buckinghamshire  chalk  hills,  has 
recovered  itself,  and  is  again  spreading  in  all  directions  in 
suitable  localities.  But,  while  only  the  females  were  in  good 
condition  when  I  was  on  the  spot  on  July  13th,  the  Purbeck 
galatea  of  both  sexes  were  perfectly  fresh,  and  remained  so  until 
the  day  of  my  departure. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  Chiltern  profusion,  Agriades  corijdon 
on  the  Corfe  and  Swanage  downs  was  few  and  far  between — it 
may  be,  again,  not  yet  fully  out.  The  few  females  met  with  and 
turiied  back  presented  nothing  in  the  way  of  variation ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Polyommatus  icarus,  which  at  this  time,  at  all 
events,  was  anything  but  the  "Common"  Blue.  The  males  of 
the  latter  species  observed  were  generally  much  below  the  normal 
size,  the  females  displaying,  also,  less  tendency  to  blueness 
than  those  in  Buckinghamshire.  Pleheius  cegoii  was  evidently 
over  on  the  heaths  between  Corfe  Castle  and  Wareham,  but 
I  netted  one  perfectly  fresh  male  on  August  7th,  among  the 
rough  furze  above  the  Lighthouse  near  Tillywhim  Caves.  This 
is  rather  a  late  date,  I  think ;  and  on  the  same  day  I  observed 
one  very  worn  female  Ciipido  minimus  at  the  same  spot.  When 
I  left  Corfe  A.  hellargiis  was  just  emerging. 

I  see  in  the  list  of  "  Lepidoptera  of  the  Isle  of  Purbeck" 
('Proc.  Dorset.  Nat.  Hist.,  etc..  Club,'  vol.  vi,  1885)  that 
Dryas  paphia  is  represented  there  by  a  single  individual.  On 
August  11th  I  watched  a  couple  of  males  flying  round  the  privet 
flowers  by  the  roadside  about  a  mile  on  the  Wareham  road. 
Of  Argi/nnis  cydippe  I  saw  nothing,  nor  does  it  appear  to  occur 
in  the  Isle,  and  I  only  mention  its  absence  in  contrast  again 
to  its  sudden  and  abundant  recurrence  after  many  years  in  1918 
in  certain  haunts  in  the  Chilterns,  to  which  it  has  been  stranger 
for  a  long  time  past.  On  the  same  day  about  10  a.m.  (summer 
time)  the  only  specimen  of  Colias  edusa — a  male — seen  this 
year  was  flying  on  the  slope  of  the  down  facing  the  railway  just 
outside  Corfe  Castle  Station.  Pieris  brassicce  was  quite  rare  at 
Corfe. 

The  scarceness  of  Geometers  was  disappointing,  especially 
on  the  Swanage  side ;  uotiiing  was  really  common,  but  I  made 
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acquaintance  with  Aspilates  ochrearia  (citraria),  and  occasional 
males  of  Selidosema  ericetaria  scouring  the  hillside  with  the 
restless  energy  of  Lasiocampa  quercus,  which  was  everywhere 
in  evidence,  especially  in  the  cyanide  bottles  of  the  host  of 
youngsters  after  "  Oak  Eggars."  Anaitis  plagiata  was  not  in 
its  usual  abundance,  or  Gnophos  obscurata. 

The  following  list  of  butterflies  suggests  that  I  met  with 
almost  all  that  may  be  expected  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck  at  this 
particular  season.    Single  examples  are  marked  with  an  asterisk. 

Hesperidjs. — Nisoniades  tages,  gen.  cest.,  two  examples  near 
Corfe.  Adopoea  flava,  less  common  than  Thymeliciis  actceon,  and 
in  better  condition  as  a  rule. 

Thymelicus  actaeon  is  generally  distributed,  as  is  well  known, 
from  Ballard  Down  to  Corfe,  and  again  less  frequently  on  the 
west  downs  from  Corfe  Castle ;  it  occurs,  also,  all  along  the 
coast  downs  west  of  Swanage,  but  I  found  it  in  August  more 
plentiful  inland.  With  regard  to  Mr.  M.  J.  Mansfield's 
interesting  note  in  the  'Entomologist'  for  last  month  (p.  237), 
suggesting  possibihties  of  hibernation  as  imago,  Tutt  in  his 
*  British  Butterflies '  (vol.  i,  p.  125)  disposes,  I  think,  of  the  idea 
that  the  early  observed  examples  are  of  a  separate  brood.  At 
the  time  these  observations  were  published  (1904-5)  he  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  actaon  passes  the  winter  in  the  egg,  and 
the  larva  hatches  in  the  early  spring,  though  he  was  still  uncertain 
when  the  larva  actually  leaves  the  egg.  In  a  forward  season 
such  as  1893  the  first  imagines  would  be  early  on  the  wing. 
At  all  events  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  seasonal  flight  is  very 
much  more  extended  than  commonly  supposed,  and  to  this  fact 
more  than  any  other,  I  think,  is  due  the  successful  resistance 
of  the  "  Lulworth  Skipper"  to  its  human  enemies.  Mr.  Lister 
found  it  in  varying  condition  in  mid  July  last  year  on  the  Corfe 
downs  [antea,  p.  54). 

This  year,  from  August  1st  to  13th,  I  came  across  occasional 
obviously  freshly-emerged  examples,  though,  curiously  enough, 
the  really  perfect  were  confined  to  the  male  sex.  By  this 
time  the  Swanage  downs  were  invaded  by  crowds  of  school-boys 
wielding  nets,  out  for  the  "Lulworth  Skipper."  No  doubt 
the  eggs  for  the  coming  generation  had  already  been  laid  by  the 
early  emerged  females  to  ensure  continuity.  To  revert  to  the 
hypothesis  of  hibernation  as  imago,  Mr.  Eustace  Bankes  and 
other  local  collectors  who  gave  the  species  very  close  attention 
in  the  eighties  are  not  likely  to  have  missed  hibernating 
individuals  when  collecting  larva;  in  the  early  spring.  I  have 
recently  made  a  search  of  available  literature  on  the  subject. 
In  all  the  numerous  catalogues,  local  and  regional,  of  the 
French  departments,  one  only  hints  at  a  double  brood,  and  none 
hibernation  as  imago.     This  solitary  notice  is  to  be  found  in  the 
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*  Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society  of  Bordeaux  '  (vol.  xlviii),* 
where  M.  Tarel  ascribes  two  broods  to  Thymelicus  {Hesperia) 
act(Eon.  In  this  southern  department,  as  elsewhere,  actcson 
would  make  its  first  appearance  early  in  the  spring.  Mr.  H.  L. 
Earl  ('  Ent.  Record,'  xxvii,  pp.  78-85)  took  it  at  Hyeres  on 
May  6th,  1914,  and  this  is  the  earliest  date  of  which  I  have  infor- 
mation in  the  west  of  Europe,  north  of  the  Pyrenees.  M. 
Oberthiir's  testimony,  however,  should  be  conclusive  for  the 
western  pal^earctic  region  that  there  is  only  one  emergence  in  the 
year,  and  this  holds  good  also  in  Algeria,  where,  if  anywhere,  a 
second  generation  might  be  expected  ('  Lepid.  Gomparee,'  fasc. 
iv,  p.  359). 

Fortunately,  again,  for  the  survival  of  the  species  in  the  Isle 
of  Purbeck  and  the  south  of  England,  it  is  subject  to  no  varia- 
tion, and  extermination  by  variety-hunting  fanatics  is  not, 
therefore,  so  immediate  a  contingency  as  for  certain  forms  of 
our  native  Lycfenids.  In  ordinary  seasons,  then,  English 
actceon  began  to  emerge  after  mid-June  and  July  to  the  end  of 
August,  later  in  backward  years.  In  the  Midi  flight  is  con- 
tinuous under  favourable  conditions  from  the  first  days  of  May 
onwards  well  into  September. 

Lvc^NiDiE. — Chrysophanus  phlaas,  common,  and  in  fine  con- 
dition, some  very  dark;  *Cupido  minimus  ;  Celastrina  argiolus; 
Plebcius  cegon,  practically  over  ;  several  worn  males,  and  one 
female  near  the  lovely  blue  lake  on  the  great  heath  towards 
Wareham,  August  11th  ;  Agriades  corydon,  chiefly  near  the 
Waterworks  at  Swanage  ;  A.  bellargus,  a  few  males  only,  Corfe 
downs;  Polyommatus  icarus  ;  Aricia  medon,  gen.  (est.,  generaWy 
distributed,  but  by  no  means  common. 

PiERiDZE. — Pieris  hrassicce,  P.  rapce,  P.  nnpi — perhaps  the 
commonest  of  the  three;  *Colias  edusa  ;  *Gonepteryx  rhaynni. 

NYMPHALiDiE. — Dvyas  paphin  ;  Argynnis  aglaia,  common,  but 
worn  ;  Pyrameis  cardui ;    Vanessa  io,  common  ;  Aglais  urticcB. 

Satyrid^e. — Pararge  meg^era  ;  P.  egeria  var.  egerides,  fresh 
individuals  between  Corfe  and  Swanage  ;  Hipparchia  semele, 
everywhere,  heaths  and  downs  ;  Epinephile  jurtina  ;  E.  tithonus, 

"  "  Contribution  a  la  faune  des  Lepidopteres  du  Sud-Ouest  de  France.  Cata- 
logue de  I'Arrondissement  de  Bergerac.''     Dordogne. 

With  regard  to  the  stage  in  which  T.  actceon  passes  the  winter  on  the  Continent, 
I  find  that  Lambillon  ('  Papillons  de  Belgique,'  pp.  272-3)  says  that  after  the  first 
moult  the  larva  retires  to  the  roots  of  the  food-plant,  and  resumes  feeding  in  the 
middle  of  April.  Frionnet  (•  Les  Premiers  ^tats  des  Lepids.  Franoais,'  p.  273) 
repeats  Dale's  legend,  while  referring  to  Tutt's  work.  Goossens,  whose  interest- 
ing collection  of  preserved  larvie  I  have  seen  in  the  little  museum  of  the  Association 
of  Levallois-Perret  Naturalists  (Paris),  was  a  careful  and  accurate  observer.  He 
found  the  larvae  of  action  in  the  environs  of  Paris,  sometimes  congregated  together 
at  the  roots  of  grasses  in  May  only  ('Ann.  Assoc,  des  Nats,  de  Levallois-Perret,' 
1904,  p.  24).  As  to  the  actual  stage  at  hibernation,  Mr.  Frohawk  has,  I  believe,  bred 
actoeon  through,  and  can,  no  doubt,  clear  up  the  ambiguity,  if  he  has  not  already 
done  so. 
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in  abundance  and  beautiful  condition  ;    Ccenonympha  pamphilus, 

rather  scarce  ;  Melanargia  galatea,  abundant. 

Harrow  Weald, 
October,  1918. 


SOME  MINOR  BUTTERFLY  ABERRATIONS  OF  1918,  AND 

NOTES   THEREON. 

By  Hugh  P.  Jones. 

Haying  only  recently  paid  much  attention  to  the  Lepidoptera, 
my  series  of  the  butterflies,  at  least,  are  decidedly  meagre  and 
invariable.  So  this  year  (1918)  I  determined  to  give  the  last- 
named  family  a  thorough  overhauling  for  varieties. 

I  started  operations  in  May  on  Pieris  napi  and  Euchloti 
cardamines  chiefly  because  their  numbers  offered  a  fair  chance  of 
success,  P.  hrassic(v  and  P.  j-apce  being  the  reverse  of  common. 
In  fact  I  only  saw  one  hrassiccs,  the  parasites  of  last  year  evidently 
having  been  too  much  for  them,  as  frequently  happens  after  a 
period  of  abundance. 

Pieris  napi. — Of  this  interesting  and  variable  species  I  took  at 
least  two  worth  mentioning.  Both  were  males,  and  one  is  totally 
destitute  of  spots  on  the  upperside,  and  with  the  usual  black 
apical  patch  reduced  to  a  few  faint,  wedge-shaped  markings 
along  the  veins,  producing  a  rather  striking  effect,  which  will  be 
readily  understood  if  one  remembers  how  characteristic  even  the 
faintest  of  black  markings  are  to  the  species,  and  then  imagines 
them  taken  away.  For,  at  a  first  glance,  my  specimen  looks  all 
white  in  the  cabinet,  even  in  comparison  with  the  preceding  one, 
itself  faintly  marked,  similar  to  the  first  example  shown  on 
pi.  13  of  South's  '  British  Butterflies.'  My  second  specimen 
has  all  the  wings  on  the  underside  exactly  the  same  as  the 
upper,  i.  e.  pale  creamy  white,  without  a  trace  of  other  colour. 

Black  scales  along  the  veins  thick  as  usual,  and  appearing 
doubly  effective  against  the  pale  background.  Upperside  typical, 
although  markings  somewhat  reduced.  A  large  insect,  2  in. 
across  the  wings.  Rich,  yellow  undersides  from  the  same 
locality  (Shelford)  were  also  much  in  evidence,  but  all — even 
those  from  the  Fens — of  a  much  clearer  and  paler  j^ellow  than 
in  the  best  Irish  examples. 

As  regards  the  type  of  the  c?  spring  brood  (upperside),  fig.  2, 
pi.  13  of  South  is  the  prevailing  form  about  Cambridge,  although 
a  more  heavily-spotted  race  is  almost  equally  as  abundant.  In 
fact,  the  chief  difference  in  the  S'  upperside,  between  first  and 
second  brood  najn,  is  in  the  sha^ye  of  the  wings,  and  not  markings, 
those  of  the  spring  form  being  rather  narrow,  and  the  upper 
pair  somewhat  pointed,  whilst  in  the  later   insects  the  apices 
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are  blunter  and  the  oivter  margin  rounded,  in  some  examples 
much  more  than  others.  Although  I  examined  some  fifty  repre- 
sentatives of  the  first  brood,  onl}'  one  female  was  noticed  :  so 
naturally  I  am  unable  to  give  any  particulars  of  the  gentler — 
and  perhaps  more  handsome — sex.  Why  this  great  disparity 
between  the  sexes  I  am  unable  to  say,  although  males  are  always 
the  most  abundant. 

Eucldo'e  cardamines. — Of  the  males  several  deserve  notice. 
Two  had  the  discoidal  spot  absent,  and  were  both  taken  on 
the  same  day  (at  Shelford)  out  of  probably  twenty  specimens 
examined— a  rather  bigh  percentage.  Other  forms  of  interest 
are  two  with  the  usual  grey  or  greyish-black  apical  patch  deep 
black,  and,  in  tbe  better  insect,  extending  along  the  veins  into 
almost  the  middle  of  the  neighbouring  orange,  presenting  a 
most  handsome  effect.  These  were  also  from  Shelford,  and  I 
wish  I  had  given  more  time  to  this  locality,  as  the  Fens  proper 
and  the  chalk  district  of  Cambridge  produced  hardly  anything 
in  the  way  of  varieties.  However,  a  few  otherwise  typical  males 
from  Chippenham  had  the  discoidal  spot  at  the  edge  instead  of 
in  the  orange  area,  which  is  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  var. 
turritis  [hesperidis,  Newn.). 

Dwarf  forms  of  both  the  male  and  female  were  not  uncommon 
at  Shelford,  the  males  presenting  the  usual  smooth  and  slender 
appearance,  and  having  the  fore  wings  narrower  than  in  the 
type.  But  as  the  aforesaid  spot  was  well  within  the  orange 
patch,  I  suppose  they  cannot  be  considered  as  true  turritis, 
although  in  my  experience  tbe  position  of  the  spot  proves 
nothing,  as  witness  the  Chippenham  specimens. 

Females. — Nothing  very  striking  appeared,  but  two  must  be 
mentioned.  They  were  taken  on  the  chalk  near  Cambridge. 
One  (rather  small)  has  the  discoidal  spot  very  strongly  pro- 
nounced, and  branching  off  at  the  top  along  the  subcostal  vein, 
where  it  joins  the  blackish  area  around  the  body.  This  gives  the 
butterfly  a  quite  menacing  look,  as  it  appears  to  be  frowning  ! 

No.  2,  a  large  specimen  measuring  2  in.  in  expanse,  has  the 
discoidal  spot  as  small  as  that  of  an  average  male,  and  the 
ground-colour  on  one  side  extending  through  the  usual  blackish 
"  tip  "  to  the  apex  splitting  the  patch  into  two. 

Aricia  mcdon  (first  brood). — A  good  $  referable  to  var. 
allous  was  captured  on  the  Via  Devana,  together  with  several 
intermediate  forms. 

Ciipido  minimus  (first  brood). — This  little  species  has  an  even 
wider  range  around  Cambridge  than  I  anticipated,  although 
always  very  local.  The  neighbourhood  of  Shelford  produced  the 
best  specimens,  and  a  very  good  best  it  was !  They  are  all  over 
the  usual  size,  and  some,  perhaps,  deserve  the  name  of  giants. 

The  smallest  (a  c?  )  measured  fV  in.,  and  the  largest  (also 
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a  <?  )  just  over  an  inch  across  the  wings,  which  will  give  an  idea 
of  how  uniform  in  size  the  species  is  in  this  locality,  as  well  as 
defend  the  title  of  giant  race  bestowed  upon  them.  Both  males 
and  females  of  those  selected  are  very  richly  coloured,  and  two 
of  the  former  sex  have  the  usual  silvery  blue  scales  replaced  by 
rich  dark  blue,  which  decidedly  adds  to  their  beauty. 

Towards  the  evening  is  the  best  time  for  collecting  this  species 
(as,  indeed,  all  "  blues  "),  as  they  are  then  not  so  lively,  and  can 
frequently  be  taken  at  rest.  One  warm  corner  will  often  produce 
scores  of  the  insect,  and  as  the  collector  walks  through  the 
long  grasses  which  abound  here,  it  is  a  very  beautiful  sight  to 
watch  the  disturbed  butterflies  as  they  float,  rather  than  fly,  up 
before  him,  seeming  to  hang  suspended  in  the  air. 

The  males  always  look  bluer  in  flight  than  they  actually  are  ; 
but  then  this  also  applies  to  other  members  of  the  family  (except 
Agriades  corydon,  which  appears  almost  white). 

On  a  hot  sunny  day  C.  minimus  often  flies  so  rapidly  that  it 
is  quite  difficult  to  follow,  and  even  when  in  the  net  is  almost 
impossible  to  box,  which  is  the  only  way  to  capture  without 
damage  so  small  and  fragile  a  creature. 

Variation  in  the  underside  of  many  examined  was  practically 
nil  as  regards  the  spots,  but  differences  in  the  ground-colour 
occurred  in  specimens  from  various  districts,  e.g.  in  the  afore- 
mentioned locality  the  undersides  are  generally  very  pale  and 
silvery,  whilst  in  examples  from  Fulbourn  and  the  Via  Devana 
they  are  duller  and  browner ;  applying  also  to  the  upperside 
in  these  latter  insects,  which  are  frequently  dwarf  in  size. 

Ejnnejyhele  jurtina. — This  species  is  always  worth  examining, 
males  often  verging  to  the  female  colour  and  vice  versa.  A 
rather  good  S'  was  taken  by  accident  in  Hunts,  in  .Tune.  It 
appeared  over  a  blackthorn  bush  at  the  same  monient  as  a  Thecla 
primi,  and  plebeian  and  aristocrat  were  engulfed  in  the  net 
together.  The  usual  plain  or  paler  brown  area  around  the 
"  eye  "  was,  in  this  case,  quite  a  bright  fulvous,*  very  similar  to 
rather  faintly  marked  females  I  have  seen.  This  form  of  ^ 
jurtina  appears  to  be  commoner  in  woodlands  than  anywhere  — 
at  least  I  have  seldom  met  with  it  in  the  chalk. 

In  July  and  early  August  I  visited  one  of  my  favourite 
haunts,  the  Fleam  Dyke — one  of  two  great  earthworks  running 
l)etweeu  Cambridge  and  Newmarket.  This  is  a  good  place  for 
Agriades  corydon,  Augiadcs  comma,  and  Ilipparchia  semele,  the 
latter  especially  favouring  that  portion  of  the  dyke  that  has  been 
planted  with  pine  trees. 

Agriades  corydon  occurs  here  in  thousands  and  in  all  sizes, 
from  1^  in.  across  the  wings  (one  very  fine  female)  to  less  than 
the  inch  !    Some  of  these  dwarfs  were  males,  and  thus  presented 

*  Very  much  brighter  than  fig.  2,  pi.  84  of  South,  which  is  quite  common. 
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a  very  extraordinary  effect.  I  suppose  this  stunted  growth  is  to 
he  accounted  for  hy  the  excessive  abundance  of  the  species,  the 
later,  and  possibly  feehler,  caterpillars  finding  a  shortage  of  food. 

In  many  of  the  smaller  moths  (notably  Tortrix  viridana)  the 
late-comers  are  frequently  starved  to  death  through  this  super- 
abundance of  the  species,  and  the  oaks  in  many  parts  of 
Huntingdonshire  this  year  were  a  pitiable  sight  owing  to  the 
exertions  of  this  moth's  caterpillars,  the  resulting  imagines  being 
in  such  countless  thousands  that  at  every  stroke  of  the  beating- 
stick  it  was  impossible  to  see  or  do  anything  for  some  minutes — 
nothing  but  viridana.' 

However,  I  had  no  occasion  to  complain  of  the  abundance  of 
corydon,  as  it  enabled  me  to  take  many  fine  aberrations. 

Ah.  semi- synfirajjha  does  not  occur  here  to  any  extent,  but  the 
following  forms  made  up  for  them  : 

Several  males  with  the  "  eyes  "  at  the  base  of  the  hind  wings 
on  the  upperside  topped,  and  more  rarely  filled,  with  orange;  a 
handsome  form  with  distinct  black  discoidal  spots,  and  very 
broad  and  dark  borders  to  the  fore  wings. 

Another  beautiful  and  interesting  form  was  one  in  which  the 
male  approached  ab.  joicleri,  with  the  outer  margins  whitish 
instead  of  black,  and  with  the  ground-colour  of  a  much  more 
intense  blue  than  typical,  i.  e.  lacking  to  some  extent  the  usual 
silvery  tint. 

Ah.  fowleri  is,  I  believe,  supposed  to  be  confined  to  the  Dorset 
coast ;  if  so,  my  capture  should  be  worth  recording.  The  form 
also  occurred  to  some  extent  amongst  the  females,  but  is  in 
their  case  the  more  striking  on  the  underside,  the  fore  wings  of 
which  are  whitish,  instead  of  the  usual  pale  chocolate,  and  the 
hind  wings  rich  orange-brown,  with  the  "eyes"  large  and  con- 
spicuous. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  females,  another  upperside  variety 
of  the  male  deserves  notice.  This  has  the  fore  wings  rather 
thickly  sprinkled  with  blackish  scales,  which  presumaloly  have 
overflowed  from  the  outer  margin.  The  effect,  however,  is  not 
very  noticeable  in  some  lights. 

Aberrations  of  the  female  were  numerous,  and  some  rather 
extraordinary  uppersides  were  taken  having  one  pair  of  wings 
heavily  besprinkled  with  blue  and  the  opposite  pair  plain  brown. 
In  all  cases  the  blue  wings  were  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
others,  although  perfectly  proportioned.  Variation  amongst  the 
spots  of  the  underside  in  both  sexes  was  practically  nil. 

Hipparchia  semele. — One  brightly  coloured  but  rather  small 
female,  with  an  extra  spot  on  each  fore  wing  situated  between 
veins  1  and  2. 

Many  of  the  undersides  Avere  fine,  but  very  pale,  and  in  some 
cases  almost  unicolorous,  differing  greatly  from  examples  from 
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the  New   Forest   and  elsewhere.     My  specimens  are  probably 
peculiar  to  the  chalk. 

The  species  was  very  abundant  on  the  Dyke  this  year, 
especially  amongst  pine-trees,  where  it  showed  its  usual  penchant 
for  the  trunks. 

The  above  notes  are  very  far  from  being  a  complete  list  of 
aberrations  noticed  by  me  this  year,  and  my  cabinet  has  greatly 
benefited  by  my  exertions. 

No  extreme  forms  were  taken ;  no  ab.  nlba  of  phloeas  ;  no 
gynandrous  or  "  rayed"  specimens.  Such  things  do  not  fly  into 
my  net.  But  the  little  variation  that  did  come  my  way  so 
interested  me  that  I  thought  a  few  notes  on  the  subject  would  be 
acceptable. 

Of  course  the  chief  interest  of  variation  is  the  question  of 
district,  insects  varying  according  to  their  environment,  and  so 
on.  But  this  can  in  many  cases  be  carried  too  far.  Corydon 
alone  would  half  fill  a  twelve-drawer  cabinet  if  some  enthusiasts 
had  their  way ! 

19,  Tenison  Avenue, 

Cambridge. 


CANNOCK   CHASE,  1918. 
By  Major  H.  D.  Smart.  M.C,  F.E.S. 

My  justification  for  these  notes  lies,  not  in  the  discovery  of 
new  species  or  fresh  localities,  but  in  the  fact  that  the  ever- 
changing  troops  in  the  area  must  contain  from  time  to  time 
entomologists  who  will  be  glad  to  have  some  idea  of  where  the 
insects  are  to  be  found. 

My  collecting  has  been  of  a  war-time  character — neither 
sugar  nor  light  has  been  used.  I  have  been  busy  and  have 
given  little  attention  to  larvfe  or  to  the  Micro-lepidoptera — in 
other  words,  my  survey  has  been  very  incomplete. 

The  weather  has  been  fairly  reasonable  up  to  August  22nd, 
after  which  the  season  finished  abruptly. 

There  is  no  need  to  mention  species  of  universal  distribution 
unless  they  present  local  abnormalities  of  form  or  frequency. 
The  names  of  localities  are  taken  from  the  last  published  one- 
inch  Ordnance  map,  with  the  exception  of  one.  The  part  of  the 
Chase  I  call  the  Valleys  comprises  all  the  valleys  running  from 
the  crown  of  the  moor,  where  the  ranges  are  towards  the  Trent 
and  Sow  rivers.  The  most  important  of  these  is  Sherbrooke 
Valley.  They  are  all  steep,  narrow  glens  of  alder  and  birch,  with 
marsh  or  stream  in  the  bottom  and  bracken-clad  confining  hills. 

The  butterflies  have  not  been  numerous  as  regards  number 
of  species,  and  many  common  insects  I  have  not  seen.     Chryso- 
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phanus  phloMs  has  been  abundant  in  all  localities  and  has 
afforded  some  good  aberrations.  One  specimen  has  one  fore 
wing  of  pale  metallic  yellow,  the  other  wings  being  normal. 
Other  aberrations  taken  show  variation  in  size,  shape  and 
arrangement  of  the  black  spots;  a  few  are  suffused  with  black 
scales  throughout. 

Callojjhrys  riihi  is  common  in  many  parts  of  the  Chase. 

Celastrina  argioliis,  a  few  specimens  of  the  spring  brood  near 
Pottal  Pool. 

Pob/ommatus  icarus  was  found  sparingly  in  Cavan's  Wood  only. 

Several  good  forms  of  the  summer  flight  of  Pieris  napi  were 
taken,  including  a  female,  in  which  the  usual  black  marks 
are  greatly  reduced  in  size  and  but  faintly  indicated  in  pale 
grey.  I  found  no  summer  male  without  discal  spot,  but  several 
in  which  it  was  only  faintly  indicated,  one  in  which  it  is  very 
lilack  and  large,  and  one  with  a  trace  of  an  additional  dorsal  spot. 

Enchloi'  cardamincs  universal,  but  not  numerous. 

Aniynnis  cydippe  (af%:>/)c) ,  one  wasted  specimen  in  the  valleys. 

Polygonia  c-album,  a  pair  in  Cavan's  Wood  on  the  last  day  of 
butterfly  weather. 

Ccenonymjjha  pnmphilus :  This  species  deserves  mention 
from  the  marked  local  tendency  to  spots  on  the  upper  side.  The 
apical  spot  is  practically  always  well  defined,  and  many 
specimens  have  additional  dots  on  upper  and  lower  wings. 

Notable  absentees  have  been  all  the  Skippers,  Pyrameis 
caidui  and  P.  atalanta,  Pararge  megara,  Epinephelr  tithonus  and 
Aphantopus  liyperanthus. 

I  took  two  specimens  of  Metopsilus  porcellus,  one  in  Rugeley 
Camp  and  one  in  Man  sty  Wood. 

Pheosia  dictcsoides  I  found  sparingly  distributed  throughout 
the  valleys. 

Notodonta  dromedarius  is  very  common  in  all  the  places 
visited,  as  also  is  Lophopteryx  camelina. 

Phalera  hucephala  not  very  common. 

Polyploca  flavicornis  very  common  and  very  variable. 

Orgyia  antiqua,  and  Dasychirapudihunda  both  occur  at  Milford. 

Macrothylacia  ruhi,  one  moth  and  many  ova  from  Brindley 
Heath. 

Epicnaptera  ilicifolia,  no  luck  ! 

Saturnia  pavonia  is  common  on  Brindley  Heath. 

Drcpana  falcataria  and  D.  lacertinaria  both  occur  through- 
out the  district,  becoming  more  plentiful  as  the  valleys  are 
approached.  The  former  is  more  in  evidence  in  the  perfect 
state,  the  latter  as  a  larva. 

Parmemia  plantaginis  flies  over  all  the  Chase,  but  seems  to 
have  its  headquarters  on  Brindley  Heath. 

Hipocrita  jacobcsiB  1  have  found  only  in  one  small  locality  in 
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the  valleys.     I  took  one  abnormally  dark  grey  Acrnmjcta  leporina 
in  the  same  spot. 

Agrotis  strufula  is  common  throughout. 

The  only  Aplectn  nchulosa  I  took  was  found  in  IMansty  Wood, 
and  this  specimen  was  sufficiently  dark  in  colour  to  make  the 
locality  worth  working  for  melanic  forms. 

Mamestra  contiqiia,  and  M.  glauca  both  occur  in  the  valleys. 

Chnrcms  graminh  has  not  been  very  common,  but  has 
appeared  in  small  numbers  everywhere. 

I  took  one  Minna  Uterosa  in  Cavan's  Wood. 

One  melanic  Xylophasia  monogli/pha  was  taken  on  Brindley 
Heath,  all  others  seen  being  of  the  southern  form. 

One  specimen  of  Folia  chi  (type)  was  found  in  Ilednesford. 

Agriopis  aprilina  is  not  uncommon  on  oak  trunks  in  Sherbrook 
Valley.  I  found  two  larvfe  which  I  believe  were  of  this  species 
in  Mansty  Wood. 

Euph'xia  liicipnra  has  not  been  very  plentiful. 

Tapinostola  fidva  I  found  common  in  Cavan's  Wood  only. 

Of  the  Tnpniocampid  moths  I  hope  to  know  more  next  year. 
This  spring  I  had  only  recently  come  to  the  district  and  had 
found  only  two  partially  workable  sallow  buslies.  These  brought 
me  two  7'.  inccrta  and  a  partial  immersion.  In  Cavan's  Wood 
I  have  since  found  some  good  bushes  growing  on  dry  land  close 
to  a  mixed  wood  of  pine,  larch  and  oak.  Flying  round  these 
bushes  in  the  autumn  Xantliia  fulrago  and  A',  jiavago  were  in 
larger  numbers  than  I  have  ever  previously  seen  them. 

Xylocampa  areola  occurs  in  Mansty  Wood. 
.      Andrta   mgrtilli    is    very  common   on    all    the    heather-clad 
parts  of  the  Chase. 

I  caught  one  Pliisia  inter rogationis  on  Brindley  Heath. 

Zanclognatha  tarsipennalis  and  Z.  grisealis  occurred  in  small 
numbers  in  Mansty  Wood. 

Of  Brephos  parthenias  I  saw  only  one  example,  in  Shug- 
borough  Park. 

I  found  Eiichloris  pustulata  in  Mansty  Wood  in  large  numbers, 
•but  not,  unfortunately,  till  most  of  them  had  lost  their  colour  and 
were  not  worth  taking. 

Acidalia  subserieeata  was  not  uncommon  on  Brindley  Heath. 
A.  inoriiaia  was  taken  on  Brindley  Heath  and  in  Mansty  Wood, 
flying  with  A.  aversata.  The  latter  were  unusually  numerous. 
Although  large  numbers  were  caught  and  examined,  the  total 
bag  of  inornata  was  only  four. 

EjiJiyra  punctaria  was  very  common  in  Mansty  Wood. 

Ortholitha  plamharia  was  much  less  common  than  usual. 
0.  limitatd  numerous  but  local,  being  chiefly  found  on  the  sides 
of  the  colliery  railway  near  Huntington. 

Odezia  atrata  was  only  found  by  the  pond  in  Mansty  Wood. 
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I  was  surprised  to  find  a  worn  Scotosia  rhamnata  in  a  pine- 
wood  on  Brindley  Heath. 

Li/firis   testata  was   common,   most   specimens   being   of   tlie, 
Yorkshire    form.      L.    iwpulata,    common,    showing    no    great 
variation. 

Cidaria  corylata,  \evy  common  in  Mansty  Wood. 

Thera  variata,  on  Brindley  Heath,  Cavan's  Wood. 

Coremia  dcsifjnatawas  common  in  Mansty  Wood  and  on  alder- 
trunks  in  the  valleys. 

One  example  of  Oporahia  autumnata  was  taken  in  Shug- 
borough  Park. 

Mesuleuca  ucellata  was  fairly  common ;  M.  hicolorata  very 
common  in  all  alder  clumps,  most  of  the  specimens  being  of 
ab.  parvula. 

Perizoma  affiuitata,  P.  alcJiemillata,  and  P.  Jiavofasciata  were 
all  common  in  Mansty  Wood  from  May  to  July. 

Hydriamend  fiuxata  was  not  at  all  plentiful,  but  7/.  impluiiata, 
mostly  of  the  infuscata  form,  was  abundant  in  the  valleys  and 
by  Pottal  Pool.  To  find  the  larva  of  the  latter  examine  trees 
where  the  contour  of  the  ground  gives  access  to  the  higher 
branches,  or,  if  possible,  a  tree  that  has  recently  fallen. 

Eiipitliccia  goosi^ensiata  (ininutata)  is  abundant  on  the  moor; 
E.  lariciata  on  Brindley  Heath  ;  K.  cai^tigata  in  Mansty  Wood  ; 
Gy::i7ioscelis  pumilata  throughout  the  district. 

ChloyocUistis  coronata  was  taken  in  Mansty  Wood  and  Birch 
Wood,  near  Abbott's  Bromley. 

Abraxas  grossulariata :  I  did  not  see  this  species  at  all. 

Lomaspilis  marginata  was  fairly  common. 

SeiitiotJiisa  litiirata  was  common  wherever  the  fir-trees  were  i 
numerous. 

Phigalia  pedaria  was  normally  common,  some  of  the  speci- 
mens being  abnormally  large.  This  species  could  be  taken  in 
good  condition  from  January  to  the  end  of  May. 

Padujs  stratdiia  was  very  common  in  Shugborough  Park,  the, 
insects  being  large  and  heavily  marked.  Although  many  were 
taken  in  cop.,  efforts  to  obtain  fertile  eggs  were  quite  unsuc- 
cessful.   Of  P.  hetidaria  I  found  a  few  larviie  in  various  localities. 

Boarmia  repaiidata  was  common,  but  devoid  of  notable 
variation. 

T.  bistortata  was  common,  mostly  of  the  delamerensis  and 
similar  forms. 

T.  puiictularia  was  more  plentiful  in  the  valleys  than  I  have 
ever  before  seen  it. 

Ematurga  atomaria,  though  abundant,  was  disappointing  as 
regards  variation. 

Bupalua  piiiiaria  common  on  Brindley  Heath,  all  of  the 
northern  form. 
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■  Scodiona  fagaria  (belgiaria)  was  found  fairly  commonly  on  a 
very  small  patch  of  Brindley  Heath.  The  form  was  intermediate 
between  tliat  found  in  the  south  and  the  smaller,  darker  insects 
of  the  Yorkshire  moors. 

Perconia  strigillaria  was  very  common  on  the  whole  moor, 
one  ab,  grisearia  being  taken. 

Of  the  HflPiALiDiE  I  did  not  see  //.  humuli  at  all,  and  //,  lupu- 
linus  was  far  from  common.  The  bracken-feeding  species  were 
very  much  in  evidence.  I  took  one  H.  fasconehulosa,  ab.  gallicns, 
and  a  long  and  varied  series  of  H.  liecta,  including  forms  with 
gold  dashes  on  the  hind  wings. 

Pyralid  moths  were  conspicuous  by  their  comparative  absence, 
the  CRAMBiDiE  being  the  best  represented  family,  and  the  Ptero- 
PHORiD^,  in  my  experience,  completely  unrepresented. 

Gramhus  jnneteLlus  occurred  sparingly  in  all  suitable  localities, 
C.  margaritellus  was  abundant  and  C.  pascuellus  not  uncommon 
in  the  valleys. 

Tortrix  viridana  did  more  damage  in  the  oak-woods  of  the 
lowlands  than  I  have  ever  before  seen.  Although  larvae  of  the 
genus  Hyhernia  were  not  very  plentiful,  the  oak-trees  were 
stripped  bare,  and  the  Tortrix  larvae  held  overflow  meetings  on 
the  hazel-bushes  to  the  detriment  of  these.  The  oak-trunks 
received  a  uniform  coating  of  silk  spun  by  these  caterpillars,  and 
the  crevices  of  the  bark  later  on  held  countless  pupa3.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  moths  emerging  from  these  pupas  became 
entangled  in  the  silk  web  and  failed  to  properly  expand  their 
wings.  The  insect  appeared  in  smaller  numbers  on  the  high 
moors,  even  on  bushes  a  foot  or  two  in  height  growing  well  apart 
from  other  oak-trees. 

The  only  other  insect  I  should  like  to  mention  is  a  Nepticula 
— I  think  N.  intimella — which  appeared  in  Mansty  Wood  in  the 
spring  in  even  greater  numbers.  One  sweep  of  the  net  would 
capture  dozens,  most  of  which  at  once  regained  their  freedom  by 
walking  through  the  meshes. 


NOTES    AND    OBSERVATIONS. 

Anosia  plexippus  in  Cornwall. — As  recorded  in  '  The  Field ' 
for  September  21st  last,  a  perfect  specimen  of  Anosia  plexippus  was 
captured  by  Master  Mostyn  L.  Wandle,  aged  13,  at  Porthcurne, 
Cornwall,  on  August  19th.  Mr.  J.  G.  Wandle  has  since  kindly  sent 
me  an  account  of  the  capture  made  by  his  son.  The  butterfly  was 
at  first  seen  flying  round  a  veronica  bush  and  settled  on  a  flower; 
when  approached  it  flew  off  and  settled  again  on  the  other  side  of 
the  bush.  When  it  rose  his  son  made  a  stroke  with  his  net  but 
missed  it,  and  it  flew  some  distance  and  settled  on  an  escalonia  leaf 
and  closed  its  wings.  As  he  again  approached  it  flew  back  to  the 
veronica  and  settled,  when  he  caught  his  prize.     It  is  a  female. 
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rather  over  4^^  in.  in  expanse.  I  may  add  this  example  brings  up 
the  number  of  British  caught  specimens  to  thirty-one.  The  last 
example  was  captured  on  October  20th,  1916,  by  my  friend  Major 
Chavasse,  in  co.  Cork  (the  only  Irish  specimen  known),  and  recorded 
by  me  in  this  journal  for  December  of  that  year. — F.  W.  Frohawk. 

Note  on  the  fitful  Appearance  op  Pararge  meg^ra. — Mr. 
Eowland-Brown's  note  on  the  reappearance  of  Pararge  megcera  in 
north-west  Middlesex  after  an  absence  of  many  years  {antea,  p.  233) 
appears  to  me  to  be  of  far  more  than  merely  local  interest.  Many 
even  of  our  commonest  butterflies  have  their  seasons  of  abundance 
and  comparative  scarceness,  but  in  few  is  it  more  marked  than  in 
P.  megara.  Being  generally  regarded  as  a  common  species,  at  any 
rate  in  the  southern  counties  of  England,  records  regarding  it  are 
few,  and  one  has  to  fall  back  largely  on  one's  own  experience  to  gain 
any  idea  of  its  behaviour.  For  many  years  I  have  kept  a  close 
watch  upon  the  butterflies  occurring  over  a  very  limited  area  in  this 
immediate  neighbourhood,  covered  by  the  western  end  of  the 
parades,  the  strip  of  downs  extending  thence  to  Beachy  Head  and 
my  own  garden — in  all  a  strip  of  coast  of  between  two  and  three  miles 
in  length.  I  have  made  a  careful  search  of  my  note-books  for  the 
past  ten  years,  from  which  it  appears  that  from  1909  to  1912  inclu- 
sive the  species  was  not  met  with  ;  in  1913  two  were  observed  on 
the  Downs  under  Beachy  Head  ;  in  1914  and  1915  none  were  seen; 
in  1916  one  visited  the  garden  on  August  22nd  ;  in  1917*  on  June 
2nd,  another  was  seen  in  the  same  place,  and  on  September  2nd  one 
at  the  parade  end,  but  in  1918  it  appears  to  have  become  quite 
common.  The  first  noted  was  one  on  the  parade  on  May  26th,  the 
only  butterfly  seen  there  that  morning,  and' on  June  2nd  another 
was  met  with  there  ;  and  at  the  end  of  August  several  were  to  be 
seen  whenever  one  went  there,  and  along  the  Downs  under  the  Head 
it  was  quite  a  common  insect,  and  it  also  visited  the  garden.  Thus 
after  many  years  of  scarceness  it  has  again  become  quite  common.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  P.  mcgcera  has  been  more  abun- 
dant this  year  than  usual  over  the  country  generally,  and  especially 
in  those  districts  where  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  species  of  common 
occurre  ce. — Robert  Adkin  ;  Hodeslea,  Eastbourne,  October,  1918. 
Aglais  urtic^,  ab.  ichnusoides. — During  a  fortnight's  collecting- 
in  June  in  Sussex  I  had  very  poor  sport,  considering  the  district — 
Abbot's  Wood,  etc.  Sugaring  was  very  disappointing,  and  during 
twelve  consecutive  evenings  I  did  not  secure  fifty  insects,  even  of 
the  most  common  kinds.  Howevei',  I  was  well  rewarded  in  the  end, 
as  I  found  several  large  batches  of  Aglais  urticcB  larvae,  and  for  lack 
of  something  better  to  do  I  just  picked  up  a  dozen  full-fed  ones,  and 
one  has  emerged  a  beautiful  aberration.  On  referring  to  '  The  Butter- 
flies of  the  British  Isles,'  p.  68,  you  mention  and  figure  a  similar 
aberration.  As  it  may  interest  you  I  enclose  a  life-size  photograph, 
with  the  following  description  :  The  costal  margin  is  one  black  patch 
continued  from  the  base  to  quite  near  the  apex,  where  there  is  just  a 
tiny  dull  white  spot.  The  outer  margin,  f  in.  wide,  blackish-brown 
with  lighter  shadings,  leaving  only  a  small  space  in  centre  of  fore 
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wing  a  reddish-brown,  with  one  dark  spot.  Hind  wings  blackish- 
brown  throughovit,  with  hghter  shadings  on  outer  margin,  and  not  a 
sign  anywhere  of  the  usual  red,  blue  or  yellow  markings. — C.  Saville  ; 
16,  Mincing  Lane,  E.G.  3. 

[The  photo,  print,  which  is  too  dark  for  reproduction,  appears  to 
represent  ab.'  ichnusoides,  Selys,  or  a  modification  of  that  form,  and 
seems  to  agree  with  a  specimen,  also  from  Sussex,  figured  in  the 
'  Entomologist '  for  1900,  pi.  iii,  fig.  1.— Ed.] 

Catocala  nupta,  ab. — In  '  Moths  of  the  British  Isles,'  series  ii,  it 
is  mentioned  that  specimens  of  Catocala  nupta  had  been  taken  in  the 
environs  of  London,  the  hind  wings  of  which  were  of  a  brown  tint.  It 
may  be  of  interest  to  record  that  I  took  such  a  specimen  at  sugar  in 
early  September,  1917,  the  hind  wings  being  of  a  rich  warm  brown — 
chocolate-brown. — E.  A.  S.  Eedmayne  ;  Claremont  Lodge,  Cobham, 
Surrey. 

Catocala  nupta,  ab. — On  September  12th  of  this  year  I  caught 
on  a  telegraph  post  just  outside  Loughton,  Essex,  a  male  specimen 
of  Catocala  mq^ta,  with  its  underwings  a  dusky  brown  without  any 
shade  of  red  on  either  side  of  the  wings. — Harrison  Copeland  ;  The 
Cottage,  Lower  Park  Road,  Loughton,  Essex. 

Note  on  Pieris  napi. — While  collecting  on  the  mountains  near 
Llangollen  on  August  9th,  at  an  elevation  of  1660  feet,  where  the 
vegetation  appeared  to  consist  entirely  of  heaths  and  grasses,  I  met 
with  abundance  of  Pieris  napi.  Being  curious  to  know  what  plant 
the  larvae  had  fed  upon  I  made  a  careful  search,  The  only  likely 
plant  I  could  find  was  the  Hairy  Bittercress  {Cardamine  hirsuta), 
stunted  examples  of  which,  a  few  inches  high,  were  scattered  all 
over  the  moors.  No  doubt  this  would  be  the  food-plant.  The 
butterflies  were  of  normal  size. — A.  H.  Thompson  ;  54,  Church 
Road,  Northwich. 

Saturnia  pavonia  $  flying  in  Daytime. — I  have  observed  that 
all  authors  of  works  on  entomology  who  allude  to  this  point  state 
that  the  female  "  Emperor  Moth  "  {Saturnia  pavonia)  flies  at  night 
only.  On  May  3rd  last  I  caught  a  fine  female  flying  about  from  gorse- 
bush  to  gorse-bush,  sipping  the  honey  from  the  flowers.  Her  flight 
was  quite  different  from  that  of  the  males,  of  whom  there  were  many 
on  the  wing,  in  that  it  was  much  slower  and  less  erratic,  resembling 
more  that  of,  say,  a  Garden  White  Butterfly.  Incidentally  I  may  men- 
tion that  I  took  Phragmatobia  fuUginosa  on  the  wing  May  3rd  on  the 
same  common  (Fairmile  Common).  Surely  an  early  emergence ! — 
R.  A.  S.  Redmayne  ;  Claremont  Lodge,  Cobham,  Surrey. 

Aporia  crat^gi,  and  Pararge  meg^ra  in  West  Herts. — I  was 
much  interested  in  Mr.  Rowland-Brown's  account  of  Pararge  megcera 
in  N.W.  Middlesex.  I  obtained  a  male  specimen  myself  this  past 
summer  on  Oxhey  golf  course,  and  I  fully  concur  that  the  past  two 
seasons  have  been  extremely  good  ones  for  lepidopterists.  I  made  a 
capture  of  some  local  importance  on  June  16th  last  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Hemel  Hempstead,  no  less  than  a  fine  specimen  of  Aporia 
cratcdgi,  which,  according  to  the  particulars  before  me,  is  the  second 
record  only  for  the  county  of  Hertford.     I  understand  the  species 
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still  maintains  itself  in  a  certain  favoured  locality  in  Kent,  and  it 
would  be  interesting  to  hear  whether  any  of  your  readers  have  met 
with  the  insect  in  any  other  of  the  southern  counties  in  1918. — 
Ernest  W.  Nimmy;  210,  Whippendell  Eoad,  Watford,  Herts. 

Latest  Captures  at  Amelie-les-Bains  in  1918. — In  September 
Pieris  rapes  was  still  plentiful,  and  the  widely  distributed  P.  egerides 
at  Amelie-les-Bains.  In  that  month  I  captured  there  Colias  hyale 
flying  in  company  with  Pieris  rapce,  Satyrus  circe  ?  ,  a  small  specimen 
or  an  individual  of  a  small  race  of  that  butterfly,  and  Pararge  nusra. 
But  the  most  important  capture  was  effected  on  October  7th.  As  I 
knew  that  the  nettle-tree  grew  near  Amelie-les-Bains  I  was  not  sur- 
prised to  see  LibytJiea  celtis  there.  But  some  text-books  say  it  appears 
in  May  and  June.  However,  I  caught  it  in  October,  almost  in  the 
village.  Whilst  I  watched  it,  the  butterfly  alighted  only  on  twigs  of 
trees  at  some  elevation  from  the  ground.  It  is,  I  presume,  double- 
brooded. — James  E.  McClymont  :  October  7th,  1918. 

EuoRis  OCCULTA  IN  LINCOLNSHIRE. — I  noticed  in  Mr.  South's 
'  Moths  of  the  British  Isles,'  series  i,  p.  236,  that  the  latest  record  of 
Enoris  occulta  from  this  county  is  1896.  It  may  therefore  be  of  interest 
to  report  that  I  had  a  larva  of  one  brought  me  in  April,  1912,  which 
pupated  and  produced  an  imago  in  due  course.  The  larva  was  found 
by  a  small  boy  in  a  ride  in  some  small  woods  near  this  town. — -Thos. 
H.  Court  ;  De  Aston  Grammar  School,  Market  Rasen,  Lincolnshire. 

Note  on  Lasiocampa  quercus. — Perhaps  some  of  your  readers 
may  be  willing  to  enlighten  my  ignorance  with  regard  to  the  follow- 
ing incident.  On  July  26th  I  opened  a  cocoon  of  L.  ciuercus  with 
the  intention  of  examining  the  pupa.  In  my  clumsiness  I  chanced 
to  cut  the  pupal  case  and  noticed  that  the  moth  was  fully  formed 
within.  Prompted  by  curiosity,  I  carefully  removed  the  coverings  of 
the  head  and  thorax,  when  the  moth  began  to  struggle,  and  with 
further  assistance  liberated  itself  entirely.  For  two  days  it  clung  to 
a  curtain  with  heavy,  sagging  abdomen  and  small  undeveloped 
wings.  But  on  the  evening  of  the  28th  it  was  found  fluttering  on 
the  floor  of  my  room,  its  wings  being  now  fully  developed,  although 
the  body  was  unchanged,  and  in  consequence  it  was  unable  to  raise 
itself  from  the  ground.  I  then  enclosed  it  in  a  box,  and  the  next 
day  it  deposited  a  number  of  ova,  which  I  supposed  must  be  sterile, 
but  kept  for  interest.  On  examining  these  ova  weeks  later  I  found 
that  a  number  of  larvae  had  emerged  and  perished  from  lack  of  food. 
The  moth  was  liberated  and  flew  off  with  ease.  I  had  always 
thought  that  if  a  moth's  wings  did  not  expand  soon  after  emergence 
they  never  did  so.  Also,  if  the  moth  was  fertilised,  copulation  must 
have  taken  place  while  the  body  was  still  undeveloped. — H.  K. 
Woolacott  ;  Bedales,  Petersfield,  Hants. 

Pi.USIA    MONETA,    AND    PaLIMPSESTIS    OCTOGESSIMA    IN      SuRREY. — ■ 

Pliisia  moneta  :  Pieferring  to  your  correspondent  Mr.  Thurnall,  I 
have  found  this  insect  very  plentiful  here  this  season,  having  taken 
ten  specimens  during  July,  all  of  which  were  captured  hovering  over 
Delpliinium.  Palimpsestis  octogessiina  [ocularis)  :  On  July  20th  I 
took  a  fine  male  at  rest  on  fence.     It  is  the  first  time  I  have  taken 
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this  insect,  or  heard  of  its  capture,  in  this  locality. — H.  A.  Morell  ; 
Heathdene,  Wordsworth  Eoad,  Wallington,  Surrey. 

Stbangalia  aurulenta  in  Cornwall. — On  July  19th  of  last  year 
(1917)  I  was  lucky  enough  to  capture  a  2  specimen  of  the  rare 
Longicoru,  Strangalia  aurulenta,  on  the  cliffs  at  Millhook,  a  few 
miles  south-west  of  Bude.  I  was  sitting  near  a  few  plants  of  Vicia 
sijlvatica,  waiting  till  it  got  dark  enough  (lights  being  forbidden)  for 
the  larvae  of  Toxocampa  craccce  to  come  up  and  feed,  when  the  beetle 
flew  on  to  the  sleeve  of  my  coat.  I  see  in  Fowler's  '  British  Cole- 
optera  '  that  the  species  is  sometimes  described  as  "  of  a  deep  velvety- 
black  colour,  with  four  transverse  reddish-yellow  bands  on  elytra," 
or  "  as  reddish-yellow  with  four  black  fasciee  "  ;  my  specimen  is  dis- 
tinctly referable  to  the  latter  description. — E.  O.  Armytage,  F.E.S. 
(Lieut. )  ;  Millhook,  nr.  Bude,  Cornwall. 

Anopheles  bifurcatus  in  Wanstead  District. — It  may  be  of 
interest  to  record  that  Anophelines  have  been  most  prevalent  in  the 
Wanstead  and  surrounding  districts  this  season.  From  specimens 
captured  I  was  easily  able  to  determine  them  as  A.  bifurcatus  from 
E.  K.  Pearce's  book  on  Diptera ;  also  Theohaldi  anmdata  has  been 
very  abundant,  and  this  little  beast  can  make  things  very  uncomfort- 
able for  us  humans ;  but  although  a  vicious  biter,  I  do  not  think  it 
is  a  malaria-carrying  species.  In  my  opinion  the  increase  of  these 
dangerous  enemies  of  mankind  is  due  to  neglect,  in  not  being  able 
to  provide  the  necessary  labour  for  clearing  and  keeping  clean  the 
damp,  grass-covered  ditches,  canal-sides,  ponds,  and  ornamental 
waters,  for  it  is  these  places  which  provide  ideal  breeding-grounds. 
One  way  of  destroying  these  germ -carriers  is  cyanide  dissolved  in 
boiling  water,  the  fumes  of  which  have  a  fatal  attraction,  and  the 
insects  readily  drown  themselves  in  it. — Leonard  Tatchell  ;  Wan- 
stead, August  26th,  1918. 

Errata.— Page  161,  for  "  W.  E.  Butlin  "  read  "  W.  E.  Butler." 
Page  235,  for  "  Bethune-Barker  "  read  "  Bethune-Baker." 


SOCIETIES. 
The  South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History 
Society. — August  8th. — The  President  in  the  Chair. — Mr.  Ashdown 
exhibited  a  variable  series  of  Malacosoma  neustria  and  a  dark  Noto- 
donta  dromedarius  v.  pcrfusca  from  the  New  Forest. — Mr.  Neave,  bred 
Hyles  eupliorhtcB  from  the  "  front  "  in  France,  and  a  Vespa  norvegica 
from  Eotherhithe. — Mr.  Ashby,  a  long  series  of  Getonia  aurata  from 
Portland,  and  a  Lasiocampa  q^tercus  near  v.  callunce,  from  the  same 
place. — Mr.  W.  West,  the  Neuropteron,  Osmhis  maculatus,  from  the 
New  Forest. — Mr.  Blair  described  the  pairing  habits  of  the  "  Swift  " 
Hep)iahis  sylvinus,  referring  especially  to  the  folding  down  of  the 
hind  wings  of  the  females. — Mr.  Bunnett,  larviB  and  pupa3  of 
Coleoptera  species  Cassida  equestris,  Cionus  blattaria,  Chrysomela 
polita,  etc. — Mr.  Sims,  ova  of  Piezodorus  Uturatus  (Hem.)  on  furze. — 
Mr.  Edwards,  exotic  Pieridce,  including  Callosunc  zoe,  C.  ialone, 
Pieris  charina,  etc. — Mr.  Sich  read  a  paper,  "  Species  in  the  Genus 
Cerostoma." — H.  J.  Turner  (Hon.  Editor  of  Proceedings). 
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SOME    HALICTINE   BEES. 
By  T.  D.  a.  Cockerell. 

Halictus    ripariellus,    n.    sp. 

9  .  Length  about  8  mm.,  anterior  wing  7  mm.  ;  black,  with  dark 
brown  tegulse  (pale-margined  in  front),  and  dilute  reddish-grey  wings, 
the  stigma  amber-colour  ;  clypeus  and  supraclypeal  area  polished, 
the  former  with  sparse  punctures  ;  clypeus  prominent,  with  long 
black  hairs  from  its  lower  margin  ;  mesothorax  shining,  the  small 
punctures  not  very  dense  on  disc  ;  hair  of  thorax  above  pale  ochreous  ; 
area  of  metathorax  large,  semilunar,  finely  rugulose ;  posterior  trun- 
cation with  no  sharp  rim  at  sides;  hind  spur  with  triangular  saw-like 
teeth  ;  abdominal  segments  2  to  4  with  broad  basal  bands  of  ochreous- 
tinted  tomentum,  in  old  specimens  practically  white. 

Florissant,  Colorado,  June  '26th,  1907,  nesting  in  a  bank 
(Cockerell)  ;  type.  Also  Florissant,  June  23rd  (lioliwer).  I  had 
confused  this  with  H.  trizonatm,  Cresson,  which  also  occurs  at 
Florissant  in  June,  but  it  is  smaller,  with  the  apical  part  of 
second  abdominal  segment  shining  (dull  in  trizonatus) .  Under 
the  microscope  the  punctures  on  apical  part  of  first  segment  are 
seen  to  be  very  minute  and  piliferous,  while  in  trizonatus  they 
are  large  and  coarse  in  comparison.  A  nearer  approach  to 
H.  ripariellus  is  found  in  the  eastern  H.  coniaceus,  Smith,  which 
is,  however,  larger  and  stouter,  with  the  flagellum  largely  ferru- 
ginous beneath  (very  dark  brown  in  ripariellus).  The  area  of 
metathorax  in  coniaceus  is  very  delicately  plicatulate  on  basal 
half ;  in  ripariellus  it  is  microscopically  reticulate  in  the  same 
region,  and  has  very  delicate  oblique  lines  on  apical  part  toward 
the  sides. 

Halictus  typographicus,  u.  sp. 

(J.  Length  about  7*5  mm.,  anterior  wing 6  mm.  ;  clypeus  with  a 
broad  pale  yellov*'  band  ;  vertex,  mesothorax  and  scutellum  dark 
blue ;  abdomen  very  obscurely  greenish  ;  flagellum  very  long,  light 
ferruginous  beneath ;  tegulae  rufous,  dark  at  base ;  wings  clear ; 
stigma  and  nervures  ferruginous.  Close  to  H.  nearcticus,  Vachal, 
differing  thus  :  clypeus  more  produced,  and  its  yellow  band  paler  ; 
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mandibles  wholly  without  yellow  :  front  and  mesothorax  blue  instead 
of  green  ;  tegulaj  darker  ;  stigma  much  darker  ;  area  of  metathorax 
longer  :  dark  areas  on  tibiae  much  larger ;  abdomen  scarcely  metallic. 

Printing  Office,  Pikes  Peak,  Colorado,  10,000  ft.,  Sept.  17th 
{Cockerell).  From  similar  high  altitudes  we  know  two  closely- 
allied  forms  of  this  group  in  the  female  sex,  H.  virgaiellus,  Ckll., 
and  H.frasem,  Ckll.  ThebO  have  dusky  wings,  and  seem  to  be 
quite  distinct.  H.fraseics  has  the  mesothorax  olive  green,  and 
the  margin  of  the  stigma  is  not  darkened  as  in  the  new  form. 
II.  virgatellns  has  the  area  of  metathorax  coarsely  wrinkled ;  in 
typographicus  it  appears  finely  rugose  under  a  lens,  and  cancellate 
under  the  microscope. 

Halictus  inconditus,  Cockerell. 

This  was  described  from  the  high  mountains  of  Colorado,  but 
I  find  I  cannot  separate  three  females  from  Olympia,  Washington 
State,  May  25th,  June  2nd  and  3rd  (Kincaid). 

Halictus  pectoraloides,  Ckll.,  var.  heatidus,  n.  var. 

9 .  Tegulge  very  bright  ferruginous  or  apricot  colour  (dark  or 
brown  in  typical  form)  ;  apical  part  of  flagellum  ferruginous  beneath. 

Mesilla,  New  Mexico,  at  flowers  of  Leucosyris  spinosus,  June 
25th  {Cockerell)  ;  type  of  variety.  Also  Mesilla,  June  24th 
(Cockerell)  ;  Mesilla  Park,  at  Sophia,  A])v\l  16tli  (Cockerell)  ;  Las 
Cruces.  on  Solidago,  August  (Toivnsend). 

Halictus  orontis,  n.  n. 

Halictus  divergens,  Perez,  1910  (not  of  Lovell,  1905)  ;  near 
Homs  (Emesa),  Syria.  A  few  years  before  his  death  I  wrote 
to  Prof.  Perez,  stating  that  the  name  he  had  given  was  pre- 
occupied. In  replying  he  proposed  a  substitute,  but  this  also  is 
pre-occupied,  so  it  is  left  to  me  to  find  a  name. 


A  MONTH'S  COLLECTING  AT  EANNOCH. 

By  the  Rev.  John  W.  Metcalfe. 

An  unexpected  holiday,  with  no  definite  plan  for  its 
employment,  in  conjunction  with  an  early  morning  thought, 
led  to  the  expedition  indicated  by  the  above  title.  It  is  said 
that  our  waking  thoughts  have  a  value  all  their  own,  and  I  am 
certainly  very  glad  that,  on  that  particular  morning,  mine 
were  turned  towards  Mr.  F.  G.  Whittle,  who  was  spending  the 
summer  alone  at  Piannoch.  A  suggestion  that  I  should  join 
him  was  promptly  despatched,  and  was  most  kindly  received. 
Mr.  Whittle  secured  me  a  room  in  the  cottage  where  he  was 
staying,    and    generously  offered    a  share    of   his    sitting-room. 
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I  must  say  at  once  that  to  his  kindly  companionship,  and  wide 
knowledge  of  the  district,  all  the  pleasure  and  success  of  my 
trip  are  entirely  due. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  June  24th  I  left  Exeter  for  Glasgow, 
and  travelling  thence  by  the  North  British  Railway,  with  its 
charming  views  of  Loch  Long  and  Loch  Lomond,  I  found 
myself  at  Eannoch  Station  about  10.30  a.m.  on  the  morning 
of  the  25th.  I  had  still  eight  miles  to  go,  and  it  was  rather 
discournging  to  be  told  by  the  somewhat  dour  mail-driver  that 
I  had  arrived  on  a  wrong  day,  for  that  on  Tuesdnys  he  went 
by  the  north  side  of  the  Loch  and  not  by  the  south.  However, 
he  soon  relented  so  far  as  to  offer  to  put  me  down  at  the  Bridge 
of  Gaur,  within  three  miles  of  Camghouran,  my  destination, 
and  to  bring  round  my  baggage  later  in  the  day  on  his  return 
from  Kinloch-Piannoch. 

A  brisk  tramp  in  the  glorious  air  was  most  acceptable  after 
the  long  journey,  and  at  Finnart  I  was  met  by  Mr.  Whittle 
himself,  who  was  soon  introducing  me  to  Mrs.  Laing,  our 
hostess,  and  the  cottage  where  the  holiday  was  to  be  spent. 
The  situation  of  the  latter,  I  was  later  to  discover,  was  an 
extremel}'  convenient  one  for  a  collector,  whilst  the  cottage,  if 
small,  was  spotlessly  clean,  and  its  inhabitants  thought  nothing 
too  much  trouble  for  the  comfort  and  service  of  their  guests. 

I  must  leave  Mr.  Whittle  to  tell  the  story  of  his  doings  in 
the  earlier  and  later  part  of  the  season,  only  remarking  that 
he  showed  me  on  arrival  such  boxes  of  insects  as  to  rouse  the 
expectation  of  a  southern  collector  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  it 
w^as  not  long  before  nets  were  out,  and  the  work  of  collecting 
begun.  Our  chief  energies  were  concentrated  on  the  "  Micros," 
and  for  the  sake  of  brevity  I  will  follow  a  topographical  rather 
than  a  chronological  order. 

Mrs.  Laing's  cottage  lies  just  west  of  the  Black  Wood,  eight 
miles  from  Kinloch,  and  the  collector  may  start  operations  as 
soon  as  he  steps  outside  the  door.  At  the  back  of  the  small 
garden  was  a  patch  of  tansy  which  harboured  a  few  Dicrorampha 
iierbosana.  This  tansy  form  differs  much  from  that  found  on 
Achillea  millefolium,  and  might  well  be  taken  for  a  different 
species.  It  is  a  much  larger  and  stouter  insect,  but  the 
genitalia  show  that  the  two  forms  are  but  one  species.  Passing 
upwards  from  the  garden,  the  rocky  heather-clad  slopes  rise 
gently  to  the  south,  and  are  covered  with  numerous  birches, 
Scotch  firs,  and  an  occasional  mountain  ash,  whilst  there  are 
frequent  patches  of  Vaccinium  and  Mi/rica  gale.  Portions  of 
the  heather  had  been  recently  burnt,  and  here  Plusia 
interrogationis  was  common,  sitting,  not  on  the  stones,  but  on 
the  burnt  ground.  It  was  not  easily  seen  until  startled,  and 
then  was  not  easily  caught.  On  the  same  burnt  patches 
occurred    Gymnacula  fusca   and    Gelechia   obsairella,   the   latter 
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since  kindly  determined  for  me,  with  other  Geleehias,  b}' 
Mr.  E.  Meyrick.  Amongst  the  heather  was  Eupithecia  satiprita, 
Scoparia  atomalis  in  all  its  forms,  Eupcedlia  aiKjustana,  lieurota 
bicostclla,  with  other  common  species.  Here  also  was  taken 
a  Blahophanes,  which,  if  that  insect  is  really  distinct  from 
B.  rusticella,  may  very  likely  turn  out  to  be  B.  weaverella.  On  the 
small  Scotch  firs  Mr.  Whittle  had  previously  taken  a  few  pupfe  of 
Rctinia  posticana,  but  a  prolonged  search  produced  no  imagines 
much  to  our  disappointment.  The  same  trees,  however,  sheltered, 
amongst  great  numbers  of  Stigmonota  coniferana,  a  few  S. 
cof/natana — an  insect  easily  passed  over  but  abundantly  distinct 
on  close  examination.  A  few  Coccyx  cosmophoraiia  were  also 
netted.  Later  the  birches  gave  Grapholiiha  ramella,  whilst  a 
queer  form  of  what  I  take  to  be  G.  geminana  was  disturbed  from 
the  firs  — an  odd  habitat  for  a  Vaccinium  feeder  which  sets  one 
speculating  on  something  possibly  new.  From  the  rocks  an 
occasional  Gelechia  (lalhanella  would  fly  off  amidst  the  clouds 
of  Larentia  ccesiata.  On  still  evenings  Lithocolletis  vaccinicUa 
might  be  had  amongst  Vaccinium,  and  a  few  belated  L. 
corylifoliella  var.  ceded oniella,  no  doubt  from  the  birch. 

Between  the  cottage  and  the  Loch  lay  some  flat  daisy- 
covered  meadows  known  as  the  Park.  Over  the  road-side  ditch 
there  flew  at  dusk  Coremia  munitata  and  Phihalaptcryx  vittata, 
whilst  by  the  same  road-side  was  taken  Emmeles'a  alhidata  and 
Monochroa  tenebrella.  In  the  meadows  dwelt  a  fine  dark  race 
of  Sericoris  rivulana,  also  Gelechia  politella  and  Opostega 
salaciella,  whilst  by  the  Loch-side  the  ash  trees  gave  Argijresthia 
conjugella  and  A.  sorhiella.  The  daisies  held  out  promise  of 
Dicrorampha  consortana,  which  later  turned  up,  not  there,  but 
in  a  small  meadow  nearer  the  Black  Wood,  where  also  could 
be  swept  the  pretty  little  Buccalatrix  nigromacidella. 

Passing  eastwards,  the  Black  Wood  is  soon  reached,  famous 
in  most  collectors'  minds  as  the  home  of  the  "  Eannoch 
Sprawler."  Alas  for  one's  early  beliefs!  Igatlier  thut  Bmchioni/cha 
niihecidosa  is  seldom,  if  ever,  taken  in  the  Black  Wood,  hut  that 
its  metropolis  lies  considerably  further  west.  However,  in 
addition  to  appalling  swarms  of  flies,  the  wood  has  some  nice 
things  to  ofier.  Beautiful  Boarmia  repandata  var.  sodoreiisium, 
Ellopia  fasciaria,  and  the  northern  forms  of  Bup>das  piniaria 
came  from  the  pines.  Later  Halia  hrunneata  was  extremely 
common,  but  how  hard  to  get  undamaged  !  Wonderful  forms 
of  Cidaria  popidata,  with  a  few  dark  Larentia  didijmata  just 
coming  out,  were  taken  at  the  end  of  my  stay.  On  one  patch  of 
rushes,  but  apparently  very  local,  Crambus  margaritellus  was 
netted  in  numbers.  Sericoris  daleana  was  everywhere,  whilst 
the  pale  forms  of  S.  urticana  and  an  extremely  small  form  of 
S.  lacunana  were  of  interest.  Some  old  junipers  w^ere  suggestive 
of  much,  but  only  produced   a  series  of  Argyresthia  arcenthina. 
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Cedestis  farinatella,  C.  fiysselinella,  and  Teleia  dodecella  were 
common,  and  again  Litliocolletis  vacciniella  appeared. 

The  Black  Wood  is  bounded  to  the  east  by  the  Dall  Burn, 
whose  sheltered  banks  provided  one  of  the  most  charming  and 
prolific  localities.  Here  Sericoris  daleana,  S.  urticana,  S.  laciinana, 
Mixodia  yalustrana,  and  Coccyx  ustomaculana  flew  in  almost 
bafSing  numbers,  shining  like  jewels  in  the  last  rays  of  the 
setting  sun  as  they  rested  on  the  heather,  rejoicing  in  the  pro- 
tection of  the  banks  from  the  strong  wind  which  so  constantly 
prevails  in  this  high  and  storm-swept  district.  With  them  were 
a  few  belated  Enchromia  mt/gi)ulana  and  an  occasional  Lhcur- 
varia  oehlmann'iella,  whilst  from  the  firs  could  still  be  beaten 
Pcedisca  rabiginosana,  Stigmonota  coniferana,  and  S.  cognatana. 
Lower  down,  the  spruces  of  Dall  Lodge  gave  swarms  of  Coccyx 
tcedella  and  C.  nanana,  with  one  battered  specimen  of  Eupitliecia 
togata,  the  larva  of  which  could  doubtless  later  be  collected  in 
the  cones.      Ennnelesia  hlandiata  was  also  not  uncommon. 

The  foothills  at  the  back  of  Carie  was  the  only  other  spot 
visited  further  east,  and  that  on  a  day  when  neither  the  weather 
nor  myself  were  up  to  the  mark.  Mr.  F.  C.  Woodbridge  had 
five  years  before  taken  me  to  this  promising  locality,  which  even 
under  the  above  adverse  conditions  yielded  Plusia  interrogationis, 
Dasydia  ohfascata,  Emmeleda  ericetata,  Crambus  ericellus,  and 
other  useful  things. 

Returning  now  to  our  starting  point  and  passing  up  the 
road  towards  the  Bridge  of  Gaur,  we  come  immediately  to  the 
Camghouran  Burn.  Here  a  road  leads  straight  up  into  the 
mountains,  and  opens  out  a  splendid  series  of  collecting  grounds. 
I  was  very  anxious  to  obtain  larvae  of  Peronea  maccana,  which 
are  said  by  some  authorities  to  feed  on  Vacciniion  vitis  id^ea  and 
by  others  on  Myrica  gale.  The  Vacciitinm  in  the  Black  Wood 
was  almost  destroyed  by  the  work  of  larvae,  but  the  larvae  had 
practically  disappeared,  and  I  only  collected  some  half  dozen. 
To  these  I  added  a  good  number  from  Myrica  collected  a  short 
way  up  the  Camghouran  Burn  road.  They  were  collected  quite 
at  haphazard,  since  the  larva  of  P.  maccana  appears  to  be 
undescribed.  My  shot  in  the  dark,  however,  was  most  sur- 
prisingly rewarded,  as,  since  my  return,  I  have  bred  nearly  a 
score  of  P.  maccana  and  five  or  six  P.  rufana.  Unfortunately, 
having  very  little  expectation  of  success,  I  made  no  description 
of  the  larva,  and  can  only  add  one  fact,  viz.  that  it  feeds  on 
both  Vaccinium  and  Myrica. 

Passing  a  short  way  up  the  road  we  came  to  the  nest  of 
Formica  rufa  var.  alpina,  which  gave  us  so  many  Myrmecozela 
ochraceella,  particulars  of  which  I  have  given  in  the  October 
number  of  the  '  Entomologist.'  Soon  the  road  opens  out  into 
some  grassy  meadows.  Here  was  a  fine  colony  of  Crambus 
dumetellas,   which    often  helped    to    swell    the    day's    captures. 
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Here    also    the    small    Achillea    feeding    form   of   Dicrorampha 
herhosana  occurred. 

After  the  meadows  came  the  foothills,  a  lovely  spot  with 
most  attractive  hollows.  The  weather  seldom  favoured  us  when 
we  came  this  way,  and  a  very  promising  spot  gave  rather  poor 
results.  Melanippe  tristata  flew  with  some  well-marked  M.  sub- 
tristata,  whilst  the  solitary  birches  harboured  wonderful  forms 
of  Cklaria  tnuicata,  but,  oddly  enough,  no  C.  immanata.  The 
dead  and  rotting  pine-trunks  often  gave  a  specimen  of  (Eeojj/jora 
stipeUa.  Surmounting  the  foothills  we  come  out  on  to  a  very 
large  and  wet  plateau.  Before  crossing  this  a  turn  to  the 
left  will  lead  to  an  easy  ascent  up  Cross  Craig.  Although  this 
high  ground  looked  most  promising,  we  only  ascended  once,  and 
then  did  not  obtain  much,  Mixodia  schulziana,  Coccyx  nemorivaga, 
Elachista  kilmunella  being  amongst  the  most  interesting  things 
taken.  More  work  here  would  doubtless  produce  good  results. 
The  large  plateau  beyond  looked  as  if  it  might  produce  anything 
almost,  but  here  again  the  weather  nearly  always  spoiled'sport. 
Cixnomjinpha  tiphon  and  Erebia  cassiope  were  common  when  the 
sun  condescended  to  shine,  and  fine  Argynnis  aglaia  were  also 
seen.  Amongst  the  small  fry,  Crambus  ericellus,  Torfrix  vibur- 
uana,Amphisa  gerningana,  Elachista  rhyncosporclla  were  captured. 
Crossing  the  plateau  we  come  to  the  foot  of  Meall  Grayvel, 
which  rises  to  nearly  3000  ft.  The  ascent  is  quite  easy,  though 
rather  trying  to  wind  and  limb.  Great  hopes  were  centred  on 
what  might  be  had  on  the  summit,  and  Mr.  Whittle  ascended 
twice  and  I  four  times  in  all.  We  saw  enough  to  realise  how 
much,  given  good  weather  and  sunshine,  ought  to  be  taken,  but 
as  it  was  we  got  not  much  more  than  samples  of  the  good 
things,  captured  in  the  extremely  brief  intervals  of  sunshine 
vouchsafed  to  us.  It  was  evidently  an  off  year  for  Psodos 
coracina,  as  I  only  saw  two  specimens.  Larentia  salicata  was 
abundant,  but  going  over,  whilst  Coremia  manitata  and  Scuparia 
alpina  were  not  rare.  In  the  past  I  have  had  many  a  vain 
climb  after  Scoparia  alpina,  and  here  at  last  I  found  it,"  in  some 
numbers,  but  poor  condition.  Of  Crambus  furcatellus,  a  much- 
wanted  insect,  I  secured  a  short  series  in  the  finest  order. 
Sericoris  irriguana  was  in  great  plenty,  and  a  solitary  prize,  in 
the  shape  of  Gdechia  scotinella,  taken  on  the  extreme  top,  has 
left  us  \youdering  what  it  was  doing  there.  Altogether  Meall 
Grayvel  is  a  most  promising  mountain  to  work,  but  we  were  not 
favoured  with  the  absolutely  necessary  good  w^eather.  Once  we 
got  badly  caught  in  the  clouds,  and  were  much  relieved  to  find 
ourselves  safe  at  the  bottom  again  ;  and  once,  when  alone,  a  big 
thunderstorm  overtook  me,  and  the  experience  was  something 
to  be  remembered.  The  smallness  of 'the  bag,  however,  was 
amply  compensated  for  by  the  wonderful  views  and  the  still 
more  wonderful  atmospheric  efi"ects. 
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And  now  it  only  remains  to  mention  the  great  birch  woods 
of  Finnart.  Here  in  its  season  the  "  Eannoch  Sprawler  "  must 
be  looked  for,  and  here,  too,  is  the  home  of  Sesia  scolicefonnis. 
We  worked  hard  for  the  latter,  which  was  probably  in  pupa 
or  just  emerrjiug,  but  without  success.  The  rain  had  washed 
away  the  tell-tale  frass  and  no  mines  could  be  discovered. 
Many  of  the  earlier  species  still  lingered  on,  such  as  Penthina 
saaciana,  P.  dimidiana,  Phoxopteryx  hiarciiana,  and  P.  myrtilana. 
An  occasional  dark  Cijmatophora  duplaris  was  taken,  but  the 
most  acceptable  capture  was,  perhaps,  a  single  Lithocolletis 
froelichiella,  although  Ornix  loganella  was  far  from  being  despised. 
In  addition  were  taken  Penthina  sororcidana,  P.  corticana, 
Gvapholitha  penkleriana,  Pht/lloporia  bistrigella,  Argyresthia 
ghnicinella  (what  could  this  have  fed  on,  as  there  was  certainly 
no  oak?),  .4.  conjugdla,  A.  sorbiella,  A.  hrochiella,  A.  goedartella, 
A.  retinella  (the  last  three  in  countless  swarms),  Ornix  scoticella, 
0.  hetulcB,  Lithocolletis  ulmifoliella,  L.  spinolella,  and  Sicamnier- 
daniia  hemldella.  Of  Coleophoras  both  here  and  elsewhere  there 
'was  great  abundance,  but  in  the  uncertainty  of  recognising  the 
species  I  have  made  no  particular  mention  of  them. 

This  brings  me  to  the  end  of  the  story.  Sugaring  was  tried 
once  or  twice,  but  with  no  success.  The  weather,  for  the  first 
fortnight  quite  good,  grew  steadily  worse,  until  it  became 
really  bad.  When  the  mail-driver  deposited  me  once  more  at 
Rannoch  Station,  en  route  for  home,  my  last  glimpse  towards 
Schiehallion  showed  me  everything  enveloped  in  clouds  and 
darkness.  I  thought  again  of  Mr.  Whittle,  still  sticking  it  out 
alone,  and  my  gratitude  for  all  his  kindness  in  giving  me  so 
splendid  a  time  was  expressed  in  the  heartfelt  wish  that  the 
weather  might  soon  improve. 

Ottery  St.  Mary, 

Devon. 


THE     SEASON'S     ENTOMOLOGY     IN     SOUTH 

HAMPSHIRE. 

By  a.  E.  Burras,  B.A. 

Lest  the  brief  summary  of  the  season's  work  should  give 
a  wrong  impression  of  the  range  of  our  local  entomological 
fauna,  I  should  like  to  preface  it  with  a  short  explanation.  No 
local  sugaring  or  other  form  of  night  collecting  being  possible 
Nocture  are  left  practically  immeutioned.  In  addition,  my 
own  leisure  has  been  limited,  so  that  there  is  no  intention  of 
representing  these  notes  as  anything  beyond  a  loosely  connected 
survey.  Except  for  the  unusual  abundance  of  larv?e  in  May 
and  early  June,  the  season  has  been  quite  a  normal  one  here. 

Hyhcrnia  leacophcearia  and  Phigalia  pilosaria  were  abundant 
in  the  second  week  of  February.     The   former  showed  a  very 
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fine  range ;  50  per  cent,  were  var.  marmorinaria,  but  not  more 
than  1  per  cent,  of  the  true  melauic  form.  On  February  25th 
examples  of  the  very  light  local  form  of  Polyploca  Jlavicornis 
were  taken.  On  March  9th  a  visit  to  a  local  wood  showed'a 
plentiful  emergence  of  Tephrosia  histortata  on  yew  trunks.  On 
the  17th  I  saw  my  first  Brephos  parthenias.  By  the  23rd  these 
were  unusually  abundaut,  and  a  nice  form  with  yellowish 
underwings  was  taken.  Sallow  bloom  was  very  late  in  appear- 
ing. A  flying  visit  to  the  New  Forest,  in  the  hope  of  taking 
a  female  Dasycampa  nihiginea  was  barren  of  results,  owing  to 
the  prevalence  of  clear,  frosty  nights.  Demas  coryli  began  to 
emerge  in  the  cages  at  the  end  of  March.  From  a  few  local 
pupte  Mr.  A.  J.  Lawrance  had  the  good  fortune  to  breed  a 
couple  of  melanic  specimens.  On  April  8th  I  paid  a  visit  to 
our  local  Downs  and  found  Parasemia  plantaginis  larvae  small 
and  comparatively  scarce.  Those  taken  suffered  severely  from 
two  forms  of  disease,  one  fungoid  and  the  other  parasitic.  As 
a  rule  the  fungoid  disease  is  most  prevalent  after  a  wet  winter. 
A  mild  February  is  most  destructive  to  them.  Drepana  cultraria 
began  to  emerge  on  April  12th,  from  larvae  taken  late  the 
previous  October. 

The  second  week  in  April  also  gave  larvae  of  Geometra 
papilionaria,  Boarmia  rohoraria,  Hylophila  hicolorana,  Thera 
variata,  and  Ellopia  fasciaria.  With  reference  to  B.  rohoraria 
larvfe,  my  experience  is,  that  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  normal- 
sized  imagines  from  hirvae  taken  quite  small,  though  I  have 
bred  beautiful  specimens  from  full-fed  larvae.  In  the  wild 
I  have  never  taken  small  larvae  of  the  species  except  from  oaks 
well  covered  with  lichen.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  they 
feed,  at  least  partially,  on  this  in  their  early  stages. 

On  April  19th  I  received  some  ova  of  Nyssia  lapponaria  from 
one  friend  (to  which  were  added  later  some  larvae  from  another). 
All  were  sleeved  on  birch.  From  the  sleeve  a  few  larvae  escaped, 
and  were  found  later  on  sallow.  Finding  that  the  sallow-feeders 
throve  better,  I  transferred  ail  the  larvae  to  the  latter  pabulum. 
In  their  last  instar  I  placed  them,  according  to  advice,  in  two 
large  boxes,  on  heather,  growing  over  hard  peat.  After  feeding 
for  a  few  days  they  disappeared,  as  I  hoped,  for  pupation. 
Unfortunately,  one  box  collapsed  whilst  I  was  away,  and  the 
enclosed  larvae  escaped  or  became  the  prey  of  some  of  my  too 
many  garden  pests.  The  second  lot,  however,  were  examined 
on  September  7th,  and  were  found  to  have  pupated  successfully. 

On  May  5th  a  visit  was  paid  to  a  local  birch  wood  for  pupae 
of  Sesia  ciiliciform'is.  They  were  found,  as  usual,  in  all  stages — 
larvae,  large  and  small,  papas  recently  turned,  and  ready  for 
emergence,  and  lastly  empty  pupa  cases  of  recently-emerged 
imagines.  According  to  my  experience  the  emergence  of  ,S. 
cidici/ormis  extends  from  April  to  Jul}'. 
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An  addition  to  the  list  of  local  Sesiidse  was  made  this  season 
by  the  discovery  of  three  pup?e  of  Sesia  andreniformis  in  the 
stems  of  dog-wood  (not,  as  I  expected,  in  those  of  the  Wayfaring 
tree)  ;  the  three  pupte  duly  produced  two  imagines  and  one 
ichneumon.  May  •25th  and  '26th  gave  larvfe  of  Boarmia  ahietaria, 
Lithosia  deplana,  Geometra  vernaria,  Zephyrus  quercus,  Scotosia 
rhamnata,  and  Laspeyria  fiexida.  The  L.  deplana  larvae,  reared 
on  yew  lichens,  gave  some  very  nice  forms,  some  almost  melanic. 
Repeated  and  careful  observations  have  led  me  to  believe  that 
the  larvae  of  this  insect  do  not  feed  on  any  of  the  larger  lichens 
of  the  yew,  but  on  the  minute  conferva  covering  the  smaller 
branches,  thus  necessitating  a  constant  renewal  of  food,  which 
must  be  kept  at  no  greater  dampness  than  that  which  would 
be  produced  by  an  evening's  dew.  On  the  evenings  of  the 
25th  and  26th  I  made  the  only  two  local  attempts  at  sugaring. 
I  had  hoped  to  take  Agrotis  cinerea,  but  the  only  insects  that 
turned  up  were  one  Craniophora  ligustri  and  a  few  Mamestra 
dentina.  The  nights  were  too  gloriously  bright  for  successful 
entomology.  On  the  27th  laivie  of  Limenitis  sibylla  and  on 
June  2nd  those  of  Zephyrus  hetulce  were  taken  full  fed,  and  some 
nice  confluent  forms  of  Zygcena  trifolii  captured. 

The  first  week  in  June  gave  ova  and  small  larvae  of  Hemaris 
faciformis  on  honeysuckle  growing  among  stunted  juniper  on 
the  otherwise  bare  downs.  Larvae  of  Cucidlia  verbasci  were 
plentiful  at  the  same  time  and  place,  and  Chcerocampa  porcellus 
was  flying  in  the  evening  over  the  flowers  of  campion,  along 
with  Diantlioecia  carpophaga,  D.  capsincola,  D.  cucubali,H.  sordida, 
M.  dentina,  N.  reticulata,  and  E upitJiccia  .venosata. 

On  June  14th  two  imagines  of  Cochlidion  limacodes  were 
beaten  out  with  larvae  of  N.  trepida,  Drymonia  chaonia,  and 
Poeci locampa  popu li . 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that,  locally,  spring  larvae 
swarmed  this  season,  and  were  followed  by  countless  hosts  of 
the  larvae  of  T.  viridana.  The  latter  soon  reduced  acres  of 
woodland  to  the  bareness  of  winter,  thus  partly  accounting  for  the 
scarcity  of  later  larvae,  which,  on  hatching,  died  for  lack  of  food. 

On  June  22nd  Argynnis  cydippe  began  to  appear,  and  imagines 
of  B.  roboraria  were  to  be  seen  high  up  on  the  trunks  of  the 
oaks,  often  fully  exposed  to  the  brilliant  sunshine.  On  the 
birches  larvae  of  B.  partlienias  could  be  beaten  out — literally 
dozens  at  a  stroke. 

From  among  some  hundreds  of  A.  cydippe  one  heavily  spotted 
and  two  very  pale  forms  were  taken.  The  capture  of  the  season, 
however,  was  a  magnificant,  very  dark  blatclied  ?  of  D.  papliia, 
with  the  silver  marking  of  the  under  wings  concentrated  into 
a  broad  line. 

A  part  of  August  was  spent  in  the  New  Forest,  and  save 
for  the  extraordinary  abundance  of  D.  paphia,  with  its  variety 
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valesina,  the  season  was  disappointing.  Sugaring  was  an 
absolute  failure,  and  I  have  never  before  known  heather- 
haunting  insects  to  be  so  scarce.  This  may  be  partly  explained 
bythe  fact  that,  of  the  previous  season's  heather-feeding  larvte, 
quite  90  per  cent,  were  found  to  be  ichneumoned.  Larva  beating 
in  the  J^cw  Forest  also  gave  poor  results.  A  few  larva  of 
Drymonia  trimacida,  N.  treplda  and  A^.  droniedarius,  with  a  fair 
number  of  Thera  firinata,  were  the  only  captures  worthy  of 
note.  Only  one  Apatnra  iris  was  seen,  and  not  many  Evgonia 
polychloros. 

As  some  compensation  for  this,  I  took  two  more  varieties 
of  D.  paphia,  one  ^  and  one  ?  ,  both  with  almost  suffused  black 
upper  wings.  The  male,  however,  had  one  under  wing  slightly 
damaged. 

After  my  return  from  the  Forest  I  visited  the  local  sandhills 
on  August  31st,  to  find  the  larva  of  Macroglossa  stellaiarum 
fairly  plentiful  on  bed  straw  witli  a  few  Pyrrhia  umbra  on  rest- 
harrow.  A  little  mixed  beating  on  September  2nd  gave  larva 
of  Cenira  furcula,  Stauropus  fagi,  Deinas  coryli,  Notodonta 
dromedarius,  and  Drepcma  cidtraria,  with  a  few  larva  of  Cucullia 
lycknitis  still  lingering  on  the  black  mullein. 

I  may  add,  in  conclusion,  that  Colias  edusa  has  not  made 

its  appearance  here  this  autumn,  as  it  did  in  1917,  though  a 

young  friend  of  mine  took  a  pair  of  Colias  lujale  in  July. 

3,  Connaught  Eoad, 

North  End, 
Portsmouth. 
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By  Nokman  C.  Pillkau. 

Being  very  desirous  of  again  visiting  some  of  my  old  haunts 
in  the  New  Forest,  I  decided  to  go  down  on  the  above-mentioned 
date. 

The  first  morning  I  went  out  at  7.30,  and  before  I  had  had 
time  to  rig  up  my  net,  the  first  insect  to  be  seen  was  the  much 
coveted  "  Black "  Limenitis  sibylla,  fanning  itself  on  some 
bracken,  which  was  promptly  captured. 

The  same  day  I  also  took  one  with  the  under  side  of  the 
black  variety,  but  practically  normal  on  upper  side,  and  also  one 
(which  1  released,  as  it  was  damaged),  not  bigger  than  Kucldo'e 
C'irdamines. 

As  for  Dryaa  jmph'^a,  it  was  to  be  seen  in  thousands,  my  friend 
iind  I  counting  over  100  (to  be  correct,  117),  on  some  brambles 
with  fifty-four  sibylla,  and  countless  jurlina  and  hyperanthus 
flying  around  them. 

Having  known  that  I  was  coming  down,  I  presume  my  old 
Forest  friends,  ^Trs.  and  Miss  Mosdell,  had  been  on  the  look-out 
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to  see  ill  which  enclosures  I  should  find  plent}'  to  do,  and  they 
told  me  that  (in  one  of  these)  they  had  seen  very  many  "  velvety 
green  "  insects  flying  with  presumably  D.  2)ciphia,  and  on  visit- 
ing this  one  I  found  that  the  expected  valesina  was  most 
abundant,  one  of  which  I  took  having  the  top  left  wing  slightly 
"  smeared  "  brown.     I  must  have  seen  at  least  200  that  day. 

Of  Ayatura  iris,  about  twelve  were  seen,  and  I  think  only 
three  were  captured  (all  males),  but  on  the  last  day,  I  missed  a 
perfect  ?  ovipositing  on  the  sallow. 

With  regard  to  D.  paphia,  I  was  most  fortunate  in  securing 
some  very  fine  varieties  (some  being  damaged).  In  the  same 
enclosure,  where  valesina  was  so  abundant,  I  happened  to  see 
(well  within  reach  of  the  net),  about  1  yard  apart  from  each 
other,  a  male  and  a  female  with  no  spots  at  all,  but  with  black 
streaks  all  over  them.  Luckily,  I  got  both  in  the  net  at  the 
same  stroke.  There  were  also  many  males  (and  a  few  females) 
having  the  white  "  patches  "  on  all  four  wings,  but  the  commonest 
of  the  varieties  was  the  male,  with  one  white  spot  on  the  hind  wing. 

Towards  the  end  of  my  visit  E.  poli/cJdoros  seemed  to  get  quite 
plentiful,  frequenting  the  grassy  paths  by  the  side  of  swamps. 

As  for  Argynnis  cydippe,  it  was  most  abundant,  especially 
near  the  railway  line  at  Brockenhurst,  it  quite  putting  paphia 
in  the  shade  there. 

I  also  met  a  friend  who  told  me  he  had  taken  some  perfect 
examples  of  Thecla  w-albimi,  and  although  he  directed  me  to  his 
spot,  I  failed  to  obtain  it. 

With  regard  to  aberrations  of  paphia  and  sibylla,  I  find  that, 
having  compared  specimens  with  friends  that  we  each  took  the 
variety  of  the  former  with  no  spots  at  all,  but  black  streaks,  and 
as  for  the  coveted  "Black"  sibylla.  seven  were  taken,  of  which 
three  apiece  fell  victims  to  my  friend  and  me,  and  the  other  one 
(which  we  both  struck  at)  to  another  friend. 

I  may  add  that,  had  it  not  been  for  my  friend,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Carpenter  (of  Leatherhead),  I  should  never  have  been  on  the  qui 
five  so  much,  for  having  seen  his  series  of  paphia  (all  from  the 
Forest  ■?),  I  was  then  enabled  to  see  what  aberrations  to  look  for. 

The  last  few  days  being  wet,  I  decided  to  stay  another  three 
days,  but  I  did  not  gain  much  by  doing  so,  except  that  the  last 
insect  to  be  captured  was  the  "Black"  sibylla;  so  I  think  I 
was  most  lucky  during  my  visit,  as  the  first  and  last  insect  to 
be  caught  was  this  most  coveted  varietv.  I  also  heard  that 
there  were  quite  a  crowd  of  well-known  entomologists  after  it, 
but  with  what  success  I  do  not  know. 

14,  Strathearn  Koad, 
Sutton,  Surrey, 

July  25th,  1918. 

[We  understand  that  all  the  above  mentioned  "  Black  "  sibylla 
are  not  true  ab.  niyrina  but  modifications  of  that  form. — Ed.] 
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THE  NOCTUID^  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AS  ARRANGED 
IN  THE  GENERAL  COLLECTION  AT  THE  NATURAL 
HISTORY  MUSEUM. 

By  Richakd  South. 

(Continued  from  p.  211.) 

4691.  x\renostola  fluxa,  Hiibn. 

Tapinostola  hellmanni,  Evers.,  E.S.L.,  p.  6;  T.,   i,  p.  iS ; 

M.B.L,  i,  p.  301. 
Caradriria  hellmanni,  M.,  p.  121. 

4692.  Arenostola  pygmina,  Haw. 

Tapinostola  fulva,  Hb.,  E.S.L.,  p.  6;  T.,  i,  p.  44;  M.B.L,  i, 

p.  300- 
Caradrina  fulva,  M.,  p.  120. 

4697.  Arenostola  bondi,  Knaggs. 

Tapinostola  bondii,  E.S.L.,  p.  6 ;  M.B.L,  i,  p.  301. 
Caradrina  morrisii,  M.,  p.  120;  T.,  iv,  p.  96. 
Chortodes  extrema,  T.,  i,  p.  47. 

4698.  Arenostola  extrema,  Hiibn. 

Tapinostola  extrema,  E.S.L.,  p.  6;  M.B.L,  i,  p.  30]. 
Caradrina  concolor,  M.,  p.  121. 
Chortodes  extrema,  T.,  iv,  p.  96. 
4701.  Archanara  geminipuncta.  Haw. 

Nonagria  geminipuncta,  E.S.L.,  p.   6;    M.,  p.   Ill;   T.,   i, 
p.  50  ;  M.B.L,  i,  p.  297. 

4703.  Archanara  dissoluta,  Treit. 

Nonagria  neurica,  Hb.,  E.S.L.,  p.  6 ;  T.,  i,  p.  49. 
Nonagria  dissoluta,  M.,  p.  116 ;  M.B.L,  i,  p.  298. 

4704.  Archanara  neurica,  Hubn.  (1808). 

Nonagria  edelsteni,  Tutt,  Ent.  Rec,  xx,  p.  164  (1908). 

Nonagria  dissoluta  (part),  M.B.L,  i,  p.  298. 
4707.  Archanara  sparganii,  Esp. 

Nonagria  sparr/a?zi/,  E.S.L.,  p.  6;  M.,  p.  Ill;  T.,  i,  p.  53; 
M.B.L,  i,  p.  296. 
4712.  Archanara  ALGiE,  Esp. 

Nonagria  cannce,  Ocbs.,  E.S.L.,  6:  M.,  p.  Ill;  T.,  i,  p.  52; 

M.B.L,  i,  p.  296. 

4714.    CCENOBIA    RUFA,  Haw. 

Gcenobia  rufa,  E.S.L.,  p.  6 ;  M.,  p.  112  ;  T.,  i,  p.  48 ;  M.B.L, 
i,  p.  299. 
4750.  Nonagria  maritima,  Tausch. 

Senta  maritima,  E.S.L.,  p.  5 ;    M.,   p.   124 ;    T.,  i,  p.  48 ; 
M.B.L,  i,  p.  299. 
4771.  Oria  musculosa,  Hiibn. 

Sijnia  musculosa,  E.S.L.,  p.  5;  T.,  i,  p.  29;  M.B.L,  i,  302. 
Caradrina  nuisculosa,  M.,  p.  120. 
4977.  Panemeria  tenebrata.  Scop. 

Ileliaca  tenebrata,  E.S.L.,  p.  10;  T.,  iv,  p.  127;  M.B.L,  ii, 

p.  46. 
Panemeria  tenebrata,,  M.,  p.  167. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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NOTES    AND   OBSERVATIONS. 

To  OUR  Subscribers. — The  '  Entomologist '  started  its  1918 
career  with  a  37|  per  cent,  rise  in  the  cost  of  printing,  etc.  In 
June  of  that  year  the  increase  rose  to  55  per  cent.,  and  in  October 
mounted  to  100  per  cent.  The  result  of  these  heavy  additions  to 
the  cost  of  production  has  been  that,  on  a  subscription  of  seven 
shillings  per  annum,  the  receipts  and  cost  balance  unfavourably  for 
the  year.  As  the  cost  of  our  1919  volume  will  be  at  least  double 
that  of  1914  we  are  reluctantly  obliged  to  advance  the  subscription 
to  twelve  shillings.  It  may  be  noted  here  that  the  '  Entomologist ' 
has  for  many  years  been  conducted  not  as  a  profit-earning  publication 
but  as  a  self-supporting  journal.  Any  surplus  of  receipts  over 
expenses  there  may  have  been  in  one  year  has  been  expended  in 
additional  pages  or  extra  illustrations  in  the  next  volume.  We  may 
add  that  without  the  financial  assistance  of  some  of  our  supporters 
the  Special  Index  for  1916  and  also  that  of  1917  could  not  have 
been  printed. 

Eetarded  Emergence  of  Eustroma  (Cidaria)  silaceata. — In 
July  last  I  bred  a  number  of  E.  silaceata  and  imagined  that  all  the 
moths  had  emerged.  I  was  therefore  surprised  to  find  an  imago 
freshly  emerged  on  October  22nd,  and  another  on  November  3rd. 
This  is  not  a  case  of  a  second  bi'ood,  as  I  did  not  continue  the 
strain. — (Eev.)  J.  E.  Tarbat  ;  Fareham,  Hants. 

Peronia  cristana  in  the  New  Forest  in  1918. — I  spent  a 
fortnight,  September  12th  to  26th,  in  the  New  Forest,  chiefly  in 
hunting  for  P.  cristana.  I  was  not  at  all  sanguine  of  a  good  bag, 
for  three  visits  to  Epping  Forest  had  only  resulted  in  seventeen 
examples,  and  generally  speaking  I  had  found  thePeroneae  exceedingly 
scarce  in  Surrey ;  probably  the  cold  snap  that  spoilt  the  fruit  crop, 
and  which  occurred  whilst  they  would  be  in  the  larva  stage,  was 
accountable  for  the  scarcity  of  this  group.  I  was  accordingly 
agreeably  surprised  to  see  P.  cristana  in  its  Hampshire  locality  by 
far  more  abundant  than  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  find  it  in  previous 
years.  On  a  good  day  five  or  six  dozen  examples  could  be  netted, 
and  these  numbers  represent  more  than  double  those  that  it  has 
been  my  lot  to  discover  in  previous  years ;  and,  moreover,  there  were 
far  less  of  the  prevalent  melanic  form,  ab.  nigrana,  than  is  usually 
the  case.  Altogether,  I  suppose  I  must  have  examined  five  or  six 
hundred  examples,  the  majority  of  which  were,  of  course,  released. 
Unquestionably  the  best  form  obtained  was  the  true  ab.  ruficostana, 
with  the  yellow  vitta  as  figured  by  Curtis.  This  is  an  exceedingly 
rare  form,  of  which  one  only  sees  one  or  two  examples  in  the  best 
collections.  I  also  obtained  three  of  the  beautiful  and  rare  form, 
ab.  nigrocostana,  Clark,  one  ab.  subcaimcina,  two  ab.  sepiana,  several 
abs.  fulvocristana,  provittana,  insulana,  flammeana,  nigrosuhvittana, 
alboruficostana,  seinistriana,  jansoniana,  fulvovittana,  subcristelana, 
subchantana,  all  of  which  I  have  in  previous  years  found  to  be  rare ; 
quite  a  feature  of  the  varieties  was  the  number  of  abs.  alhiimnctana 
and  oclireajmnctana  that  occurred. — W,  G.  Sheldon  ;  October  29th, 
1918. 
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Peronea  ceistana,  ab.  albovittana,  Stephens,  in  Epping 
Forest. — Amongst  the  few  P.  crislana  obtained  this  year  in 
Epping  Forest  was  one  example  of  the  handsome  ab.  albovittana, 
Stephs.,  which  I  had  not  previously  taken,  or  seen  recorded  from 
there.— W.  G.  Sheldon  ;  October  29th,  1918. 

Grapholitha  scopariana  in  Sussex. — This  brilliant  little  Tortrix 
was  introduced  to  the  British  fauna  by  the  late  J.  B.  Hodgkinson, 
w4io  took  it  in  the  north-west  of  England  some  forty  years  ago.  The 
food-plant,  Genista  tinctoria,  is  locally  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Three  Bridges,  and  I  have  often  wondered  if  G.  scopariana  did 
not  frequent  it.  I  have  even  searched  for  it  and  its  larva  a  good 
many  times,  without,  however,  obtaining  any  success.  On  May  11th 
last  I  was  passing  through  a  certain  field  in  which  G.  tinctoria 
grows  plentifully,  and  which  I  had  passed  through  scores  of  times 
during  the  past  forty  years.  It  occurred  to  me  that  possibly 
G.  ])erlepiclana,  which  is  found  plentifully  in  this  field,  and  the  larva 
of  which  is  not  certainly  known,  might  be  flying.  It  w'as  not,  but 
I  netted  a  small  Tortrix  which  was  flying  in  the  afternoon  sun. 
I  at  once  recognised  that  I  had  obtained  G.  scopariana.  It  was  quite 
plentiful,  and  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour's  intermittent  sunshine 
I  secured  about  thirty  examples.  I  should  say  that  in  Sussex,  at 
any  rate,  the  first  week  in  May  is  the  proper  emergence  time. — 
W.  G.  Sheldon  ;  October  29th,  1918. 

Nepticula  intimella  (■?). — I  feel  sure  Major  Smart  will  forgive 
me  when  I  ask  if  his  supposed  Nepticula  intimella  he  met  with  in 
such  numbers,  as  recorded  by  him  in  the  last  paragraph  of  his  note 
in  this  (November)  month's  issue,  was  really  a  Nepticula  at  all. 
Intimella  is  a  decidedly  local  species,  and  by  no  means  a  very  common 
one  ;  the  larva  feeds  in  willow  leaves,  Salix  fragilis  being  its  favourite, 
I  think.  I  have  never  seen  the  imago  at  large,  and  a  large  majority 
of  the  many  species  in  this  extensive  genus  are  hardly  ever  seen  in 
the  perfect  state  except,  of  course,  when  bred.  Now,  I  think  it  quite 
possible  that  his  moth  may  have  been  Heliozela  sericiella.  This 
little  moth  flies  in  numbers  round  oak  in  April  and  May,  and  might 
very  easily  pass  for  a  Neyticula.  I  well  remember,  many  years  ago, 
seeing  it  flying  in  dozens  round  a  furze  bush  close  to  an  oak  tree,  and 
thought  I  had  made  a  discovery,  as  I  had  never  heard  of  a  Nepticula 
(as  I  supposed  it  to  be  at  the  time)  feeding  upon  furze.  I  mentioned 
the  matter  to  Dr.  Wood,  and  he  told  me  that  he  also  had  noticed  this 
habit.  I  wish  some  of  our  young  collectors  could  be  persuaded  to 
pay  attention  to  this  highly  interesting  genus  ;  many  of  the  species 
are  very  easy  to  breed,  and  some  of  them  brilliant  in  the  extreme. 
Although  greatly  interested  in  them,  I  find  it  now  quite  impossible 
to  pin  and  set  them  as  in  former  days,  owing  to  indifferent  eyesight. 
— A.  Thurnall  ;  Wanstead,  November  6th,  1918. 

Late  Occurrence  of  Pyrameis  cardui. — The  brilliant  sunshine 
of  October  24:th  tempted  me  out  to  see  if  there  were  any  butterflies 
about.  Nothing  turned  up  till  I  discovered  a  field  full  oif  knapweed 
in  full  flower.  Rumicia  pliloeas  was  conspicuous  by  its  absence,  but 
half  a  dozen  fresh  Vanessa  urtica  were  disporting  themselves  on  the 
flowers.     In  the  distance  I  saw  a  strong-wanged  insect  flying  wildly 
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about,  and  \Yith  some  difficulty  I  succeeded  in  capturing  it.  It 
proved  to  be  a  recently  emerged  female  Pyravieis  cardui,  large  and 
perfect,  but  perhaps  a  little  pale  in  colour.  Such  an  incident  would 
have  been  interesting  in  any  year,  but  seems  to  me  to  be  especially 
so  at  the  end  of  the  wet  and  sunless  autumn  of  1918.  To  me 
P.  cardui  has  been  quite  rare  this  year.  I  saw  an  immigrant 
specimen  here  at  5  p.m.  on  May  27th,  but  could  find  no  larvee  during 
the  summer,  nor  did  I  see  the  species  again  till  August  10th,  when  I 
noticed  a  very  battered  specimen,  evidently  not  born  in  England. 
A  similar  specimen  was  observed  about  the  same  time  by  my  brother 
at  Latton,  near  Harlow.  The  only  fresh  specimen  I  came  across  this 
summer  was  on  August  14th  in  a  clover  field  at  Dunstable,  in 
Bedfordshire. — (Eev.)  Gilbert  H.  Raynor  ;  Hazeleigh  Rectory, 
Maldon,  November  5th,  1918. 

A  Sale  of  Lepidoptera  and  Cabinets. — On  October  29th  the 
collections  formed  by  the  late  General  Seafield  Grant  and  Lieut. -Col. 
Garden  were  disposed  of  at  Stevens'  Auction  Rooms.  The  more 
ordinary  lots  sold,  as  a  rule,  at  good  prices,  but  anything  in  the  way 
of  a  "  good  variety  "  appeared  to  be  keenly  sought  after.  Thus,  a  lot 
containing  some  light  specimens  and  some  varied  underside  MelitcBa 
cinxia  brought  £7  10s.  ;  an  underside  Agriades  bellargus  {adonis), 
"  disc  whitish,  margin  rayed,"  £6  ;  and  an  "hermaphrodite,  left  side 
male,  right  female,"  Agrotis  puta,  also  £6.  Two  specimens  of  Cliryso- 
plianus  dispar,  male  and  female,  in  good  condition,  realised  £8  for 
the  former  and  £7  for  the  female.  But  if  the  insects  sold  well,  the 
cabinets  that  contained  them  brought,  at  any  rate,  equally  satisfactory 
results  for  the  sellers.  An  English  pattern  mahogany  40-drawer 
sold  for  £65 ;  a  32-drawer  for  £39 ;  two  12-drawer  at  £19  19s.  and 
£17  17s.  respectively ;  and  a  10-drawer  for  £15  15s. ;  while  three 
others  of  various  makes  and  sizes  all  brought  good  prices. — R.  A. 


SOCIETIES. 

The  South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History 
Society. — August  '22nd. — The  President  in  the  Chair. — The  death 
from  wounds  of  a  member,  Mr.  C.  P.  Emmett,  F.E.S.,  was  announced. 
— Mr.  Court,  of  Market  Rasen,  was  elected  a  member. — Mr.  Turner 
exhibited  '  Exotic  Moths,'  Jardine's  Library,  1840,  and  referred  to  the 
portrait  and  memoir  of  the  great  French  naturalist,  Latreille,  contained 
in  it. — Mr.  Edwards,  Papilio  lama  from  Thibet,  and  v.  p)lutonius  of 
P.  alcinous  from  Thibet. — Mr.  Ashdown,  larvae  of  Noto  dontadrovie- 
darius. — Mr.  Barnett,  undersides  of  Agriades  coridon  (1)  with  all 
discal  markings  obsolete,  (2)  with  markings  much  emphasised  and 
dark,  from  Royston,  and  a  pale  Anaitis  pilagiata  from  Colley  Hill. — 
Mr.  Neave,  a  living  Trichiura  cratcegi  and  three  aberrations  of  Arctia 
caja,  (1)  and  (2)  with  discal  markings  on  hind  wings  mainly  obsolete, 
(3)  a  yellow  form. — Mr.  Holden,  three  aberrations  of  Arctia  caja,  (1) 
a  salmon  pink  form,  (2)  with  discal  markings  on  hind  wings  obsolete, 
(3)  a  rich  yellow  form,  and  a  Mimas  tilice.  with  costal  blotches  only. — 
Mr.  Carr,  several  series  of  Abraxas  sylvata  {ulmata)  from  Chalfont, 
Wye,  and  Delamere. — Mr.  Bunnett,  a  very  pale  Miltochrista  miniata 
from  Crowborough. 
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September   12th,    1918.— Mr.    E.   Adkin,   F.E.S.,  Vice-President, 
ill   the  chair. — Mr.   Ashdown  exhibited    series  of  the   Homopteron 
Ledra   aurita,   with  Hving   larvae.      Some  females  had  the  frontal 
horns   more   developed    than   in    the   males. — Mr.   Blair,    two  very 
similar    beetles,     Coccinella    distincta    and    C.    septemjmnctata,   the 
former  associated  with   ants,  and   pointed  out  their  differences. — 
Mr.    Bowman,    four    successive    broods    of    Dysstroma     [Cidarid) 
truncata:  (1)  an  average  wild  female  ;  (2)  including  the  yellow-clouded 
and  dark   suffused   forms ;    (3)   more  or   less    typical,   October   and 
November ;  (4)  also  more  or  less  typical — (3)  and  (4)  quite  as  large 
as   the   parent. — Mr.  Sich,  the   Micro-lepidoptera,    Cacoecia  i^odana 
ab.  sauberiana,  bred  from  ivy;    Pandemis  ribeana   with    very  faint 
markings ;     P.     keparana,     a     dark     specimen     bred     from "  rose ; 
Enarmonia     waberiana,     a     dark     specimen,    Bath ;     Acalla    con- 
taminana,  the  aberrations  ciliana  and  rhombana  and  the  form  which 
has   been  provisionally  named   oviicron. — Mr.   Barnett,   a   series  of 
Aricia  vicdon,  one  underside  striated  on  the  fore  wings,  Chipstead. 
— Mr.  B.  W.  Adkin,  a  series  of  Nisoniades  tages,  some  finely-marked 
varied  females,  and  a  remarkable  khaki-coloured  form. — Mr.  Sperring, 
eight    specimens   of    Abraxas   grossulariata    from    Aberdeen,    bred, 
gradations  of  the  dark  suffused  local  race,  and  two  very  dark  ones 
bred  from  suburban  collected  larvie,  also  the  ab.  fulvopicata  form 
from   S.E.  London.     Mr.    Sperring  also   showed   ten    specimens   of 
Arctia  caja,  bred  this  year  from  S.E.  London,  including  aberrations 
with  orange  hind  w'ings,  predominance  of  white  on  fore  wings,  a 
banded  form  (hind),  a  banded  form  (fore),  specimens  much  suffused. 
— Mr.  F.  B.  Carr,  series  of  Royston  Agriades  corydon,  1918,  including 
ab.    roystonensis    ab.    semisyngrapha,    and    specimens   close    to    ab. 
syngrapha,  with  several  underside  aberrations. — Mr.  Dennis,  heads 
of  the  common  rush  on  which  the  very  young  larvae  of  Coleophora 
caspititiella  had,  since  the  heads  were  gathered,  made  their  cases. — 
Mr.  H.  Moore  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Turner,  a  large  number  of  Japanese 
Rhopalocera. — Mr.  Turner  read  a  short  paper,  "  Notes  on  the  Butter- 
flies of  Japan." — Eeports  on  the   season  were  given.     The  broom 
was  flowering  again,  butterflies   were  scarce  in  Essex,  remarkable 
aberrations   bad  turned   up   in   the  New   Forest,   Pararge   megcBva 
second   brood  was    common   locally,   and    Epinepliele   tithonus   was 
plentiful. — H.  J.  Tueker  (Hon.  Editor  of  Proceedings). 

September  26t]i. — Dr.  T.  A.  Chapman,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair. — 
The  decease  of  Mr.  W.  de  Vismes  Kane  was  announced. — Mr.  Muir, 
for  Mr.  Carr,  mines  of  Phyllotoma  vagans  (Sawfly)  in  alder  leaves 
from  Blackheath. — Mr.  Moore,  specimens  of  a  second  brood  of 
Sphinx  ligustri ;  August  and  September  emergence. — Mr.  Main, 
living  examples  of  Dytiscus  circumcinctus,  a  water-beetle,  without 
secondary  sexual  characters. — Mr.  Bunnett,  galls  of  Bhodites 
eglanteria  and  B.  rosce,  gall-flies. — Mr.  West,  examples  of  the 
"  fire-beetle,"  Melanophila  acuminata,  from  Crowthorne. — Mr.  B.  W. 
Adkin,  aberrations  of  Pararge  megcera,  with  large  ocelli,  with  small 
ocelli,  with  suffused  area  between  central  lines,  from  Dartmoor. — ■ 
The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of 
lantern-slides. — Mr.  Main,  slides  showing  resting  positions  of  native 
species  of  Mosquitoes  and  Gnats. — H.  J.  Turnee  (Hon.  Editor  of 
Proceedings).  9— 5—/       ^' 
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